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TROPICAL  JOURNEYINGS— By  OK  AN. 


THE  return  from  Portobello  to  Aspinwall  was 
accomplished  with  a  dash  of  the  pen.     We 
set  sail we  arrived.     Bui  embodied  in  thai 

dash  were  certain   incidents  which    it  will    be 
necessary  to  relate  in  order  to  the  full  under- 
Entered  according  t<>  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1858, 

trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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standing  of  certain  circumstances  which  are  t< 
follow.     Of  first  importance  was  an  acquaint 

ance    formed    with    Colonel    Totten,  tin;    Chief 

Engineer,  and  Mr.  ('enter,  the  General  Super 
intendent,  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
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Every  body  ought  tc  know  what  the  Panama 
Railroad  is,  and  where  it  is — for  every  body  reads 
the  papers.  Every  body  may  have  had  either 
a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  and  perhaps  dozens  of 
them,  who  have  traveled  over  that  road.  Per- 
haps the  reader  has  been  over  it  himself.  He 
•nay  know  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  three 
bold  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  after 
obtaining  a  contract  from  the  Government  of 
New  Granada,  memorialized  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  obtained  a  charter  for  the  protec- 
tion an  1  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  that  in 
:  years  afterward  the  road  was  completed. 
But  every  body  does  not  know  the  stupendous 
and  almost  desperate  character  of  that  under- 
taking, the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplish- 
ed, the  perils  and  privations  encountered,  the 
labors  undergone,  the  skill,  energy,  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  pioneers  and  builders  of 
the  Panama  Bailfo  id. 

Colonel  Totten  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
•  work.     From  its  inception  to  its  comple- 
tion upon  him  rested  the  responsibility  of  its 
location  and  construction.    He  shared  the  dan- 
gers and  the  sufferings  of  the  builders,  and  led 
in  the  labor  and  the  toil.     During  the  voyage 
just  alluded  to  I  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  him  upon  the  -abject  of  this 
road.     I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  its  his- 
£$om  the  early  times  to  its  glorious  and 
successful  present.     From  that  and  subsequent 
nations  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Center — 
who  had  been  engaged  upon  the  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  first  as  Vice-President,  and  more  re- 
c  mtly  as  Superint  mdent — and  from  documents, 
rs,  books,  and  sketch  ;s,  to  which  1  had  ac- 

-  through  their  united  kindness,  I  am  en- 
sultsin  the  form  of  a  bri  a 
history,  which,  before  traveling  over  the  road 
with  the  reader,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  lay- 
in  i  before  him. 

The  project  of  a  great  interoceanic  commu- 
tion  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  been 
agitated  for  centuries,  the  whole  commercial 
world  wad  alive  to  its  importance,  and  coveted 
its  advantages.  New  Grana  la,  unable  h 
to  attempt  so  great  a  work,  ha  i  freely  offered 
the  privilege  of  so  doing  to  any  nation  rich  and 
brave  enough  to  undertake  it,  well  knowing  the 
Its  which  must  accrue  to  her  own  citizens 
thereby.  England  had  looked  toward  the  pro- 
ject with  longing  eye-,  but  quailed  before  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor.  France  did  more,  sur- 
veyed and  entered  into  a  contract  to  establish 
it;  but  too  many  millions  were  found  neces- 
sary for  its  completion,  and  it  was  lost  by  de- 
fault. 

Events  at  last  occurred  which  turned  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  this  transit, 
viz..  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern  bound- 
ary, by  which  we  came  into  possession  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  added 
California  to  our  possessions.  But  while  the 
accession  of  these  territories  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us  in  a  national  point  of  view. 


their  distance  rendered  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  class  of  emigrants  who  usually  settle 
our  new  domains,  as  well  as  inconvenient  to 
the  proper  administration  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. Still,  urged  on  by  that  jnoneering  B]  irit 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Amer-  • 
ican,  and  invited  by  the  prolific  soil  and  genial 
climate  of  these  distant  possessions,  and  a  pros- 
pect of  a  new  and  enlarged  field  for  commercial 
pursuits,  large  numbers  of  our  people  migrated 
thither  around  Cape  Horn.  Congress,  however. 
in  184S,  in  order  to  render  these  countries  more 

jsible,  authorized  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  establishment  of  two  mail  lines  of 
steamships,  the  one  from  New  York  and 
Or!  ians  to  Chagres,  and  the  other,  to  connect 
with  this  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Pa- 
nama to  California  and  Oregon.     The  induce- 

•  in  these  projects  were  no- 
ficient  to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of  cap- 
italists, and  the  contracts  were  taken  by  partie-- 
without  mean-,  who  offered  them  for  sale,  and 
for  a  long  time  without  succe-s. 

Men  were  at  last  found  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  ent  c;  rise.  Mr.  "William  H.  As- 
p'nwall  secured  the  line  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
George  Law  that  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  At- 
lantic contract  there  was  comparatively  little 
risk,  and  a  promise  of  almost  immediate  remu- 
neration, as  it  connected  with  the  cities  of  Sa- 
vannah and  New  Orleans,  and  terminated  at 
the  portals  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  Pa- 
cific contract  was  looked  upon  by  the  generality 
of  business  men  as  a  certain  sequestration  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  an  indefinite  time, 
with  a  faint  prospect  of  profit ;  and  the  wonder 
i  to  be  that  so  sound  a  man  as  Mr.  As- 
pinwall  should  have  engaged  in  it.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  expected  no  great  profit 
from  the  steamship  line,  p<  r  .-<- ;  b  it  that,  with 
those  enlarged  and  far-reaching  views  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  noted,  this  line  was  only  a  part 
of  the  great  plan  which  he  had  conceived,  the 
remainder  being  embraced  in  the  bold  design 
of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
And  at  this  time  he,  with  Mr.  Henry  Chauncey 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  of  New  Granada  for 
the  construction  of  that  work.  Mr.  Chauncey. 
like  Mr.  Aspinwall,  was  a  large-minded  and 
public-spirited   capitalist,  whose   integrity  and 

_ht-forwardness  v.  noted.     Mi 

an  experience  in  the  country 
through  which  the  road  was  to  pass,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  ge  _  phy  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, gained  by  practical  study  and  observation. 
These  three  gentlemen  were  associated  togeth- 
er for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise, 
and  shortly  after.  Mr.  Stephens,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Baldwin,  a  skillful  and  experienced 
11  exploration  of  the  route,  and 
decided  upon  its  entire  feasibility,  dissipating 
the  fears  entertained  by  many  that  no  line 
could  be  established  without  such  heavy  grades 
as  would  interfere  materially  with  the  paying 
character  of  the  undertaking,  bv  the  discovery 
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of  a  summit  gap  no  more  than  three  hundred  sions  by  the   terms  of  this  contract  was  one 

feet  above  the  ocean  level.  guaranteeing  that  all  public  lands  lying  on  the 

A  formal  contract  was  then  entered  into  with  line  of  the  road  wen;  to  be  u<c<\  gratuitously  by 

the  Government  of  New  Granada,  on  the  most  the  Company;  also  a  gift  of  250,000  acres  of 


favorable  terms,  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
constructing  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.     Among  the  most  important  conccs- 


Land,  to  be  selected  by  the  grantees  from  any 

public  lands  on  tli"  Isthmus.     Two  ports,  one 
on   the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific 
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(which  were  to  be  the  termini  of  the  road),  were 
to  be  free  ports;  and  the  privilege  was  granted 
of  establishing  such  tolls  as  the  Company  might 
think  proper.  The  contract  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  forty-nine  years,  subject  to  the  right 
of  New  Granada  to  take  possession  of  the  road 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, on  payment  of  rive  millions  of  dollars  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  on  payment 
of  four  millions  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  forty 
years,  on  payment  of  two  millions.  Three  per 
cent,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  New  Granadian 
Government  upon  all  dividends  declared.  The 
entire  work  was  to  be  completed  within  eight 
years,  and  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousan&dollars  was  to  be  deposited  at  its  com- 
mencement, as  security  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  contract,  but  to  be  refunded,  with  interest, 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  within  the  given 
time. 

Up  to  this  period  calculations  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  undertaking  were  based  upon  the 
advantages  it  would  afford  in  shortening,  by 
many  thousand  miles,  not  only  the  route  to 
California  and  Oregon,  but  to  China,  Austra- 
lia, and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich,  but  then  almost  inaccessible, 
countries  bordering  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 
At  this  time,  however  (the  latter  part  of  1848  . 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  with  its  ac- 
companying tide  of  emigration  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  changed  the  prospects  of  this 
projected  road ;  and,  from  an  enterprise  which 
looked  far  into  the  future  for  its  rewards,  it  be- 
came one  promising  immediate  returns  from 
the  capital  and  labor  invested,  and  in  which  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  immediately  and  deeply  interest- 
ed. A  charter  was  now  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  formation 
of  a  stock  company,  under  which  one  million 
dollars  of  stock  was  taken — the  original  grant- 
ees having  previously  transferred  their  con- 
tract into  the  hands  of  this  Company.  A  large 
and  experienced  party  of  engineers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Hughes,  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Corps,  were  sent 
down,  in  the  early  part  of  L849,  to  survey  and 
locate  the  line  of  the  road.  The  result  of  their 
work  not  only  confirmed  the  previous  reconnois- 
sance  in  regard  to  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
railroad,  but  another  summit  gap  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Baldwin,  thirty-seven  feet  lower 
than  that  previously  established  by  him.  and  a 
line  was  run  from  ocean  to  ocean  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  miles  in  length.  The  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  road  was  located  at  the  city  of  Panama, 
on  Panama  Bay.  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  at 
Navy  Bay.  on  the  Atlantic  shore. 

The  character  and  geographical  position  of 
the  country  through  which  the  line  of  the  road 
had  been  carried  was  such  as  might  well  have 
made  the  hardiest  projectors  shrink  from  at- 
tempting its  construction.  The  first  thirteen 
miles,  beginning  at  Navy  Bay,  was  through  a 
deep  morass,  covered  with  the  densest  jungle, 


'  reeking  with  malaria,  and  abounding  with  al- 
most even-  species  of  wild  beasts,  noxious  rep- 

j  tiles,  and  venomous  insects,  known  in  the  trop- 
ics. Further  on.  though  some  of  the  land  was 
so  fair  and  beautiful  that  the  natives  called  it 
Paraiso,  the  greater  part  of  the  line  was  through 
a  rugged  country,  along  steep  hill-sides,  over 
wild  chasms,  spanning  turbulent  rivers  and  fu- 
rious mountain  torrents,  until  the  summit  ridge 
was  surmounted,  when  it  descended  abruptly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Situated  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  9 
north  of  the  equator,  a  sultry  tropical  heat  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  year ;  nearly  half  of  which 
time  the  country  was  deluged  with  rains  that, 
if  they  would  not  seriously  damage  the  works, 
were  certain  to  impede  their  progress,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  arduous  character  of  the  under- 
taking. The  whole  Isthmus,  though  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetative  growth,  pos- 
sessed little  or  no  timber  sufficiently  durable  to 
be  of  use  in  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
work.  The  native  population,  composed  of  a 
mongrel  race  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Negroes, 
were  too  indolent  and  unaccustomed  to  labor  to 
be  depended  on  to  any  great  extent.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  laborers.  Men.  materials. 
and  provisions  were  to  be  transported  thousand.- 
of  miles.  And  yet,  despite  all  these  obstacles, 
the  dim  glimpses  of  which  had.  at  a  previous 
time,  caused  European  capitalists  to  shrink 
back  with  fear,  our  bold  operators  at  once,  and 
earnestly,  pushed  forward  this  stupendous 
terprise. 

In  the  early  part  of  1849  a  contract  w.  • 
tered  into  with  Messrs.  George  M.  Totten  and 
John  C.  Trautwine  for  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  services  of  these  gentlemen  Lad 
been  solicited  by  the  Company,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  previously  established  reputation 
as  skillful  and  successful  engineers,  but  from 
having  only  a  short  time  before  been  engaged 
upon  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  in  a 
_  boring  province — the  ;-  Canal  del  Dique. " 
connecting  the  Magdalena  River  with  tfa 
ribbean  Sea  at  Carthagena — they  had.  conse- 
quently, a  large  experience  in  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  a  project.  The 
contractors  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Isthmus 
with  a  large  force,  and  commenced  the  final  lo- 
cation of  the  road. 

Basing  their  operations  upon  the  reconnois- 
sanca  of  Colonel  Hughes  and  party,  a  native 
town  called  Gorgona,  on  the  Chagres  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  Adair. 

]  lected  as  a  point  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  This  place  was  chosen  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  River  Chagres.  which  wa- 
supposed  to  be  navigable  to  this  point  for  ves- 
sels of  light  draught,  by  which  men.  materials, 
and  stores  could  be  transported  to  a  central 
point  on  the  proposed  road  ;  and,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific   section,  traffic  between 
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the  two  oceans  could  at  once  be  established, 
while  the  Atlantic  section  might  be  completed 
at  the  leisure  or  convenience  of  the  Company. 
To  this  end  two  steamboats  of  very  light  draught 
were  dispatched  to  Chagres  for  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  these 


bonts,  drawing  only  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
inches  of  water,  and  that  even  the  native  bon- 
goes  and  canoes  were  capable  of  the  service 
only  by  great  labor  and  exposure.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  rush  of  California  travel,  which  was 
then  directed  through  this  river  as  far  as  Gor- 
gona,  had  so  raised  the  hire  of  the  native  boat- 
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men  that  the  expense  of  river  transportation 
was  enormously  increased.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  change  the  point  of  beginning 
to  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Trautwine,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cha- 
gres  to  the  harbor  of  Portobello,  had  located  this 
terminus  at  the  Island  of  Manzanilla,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Limon,  or  Navy 
Bay,  where  the  city  of  Aspinwall  now  stands. 
It  was  also  found  that — instead  of  a  secluded 
and  rarely  visited  region  where  laborers  and 
materials  such  as  the  country  afforded  were 
comparatively  inexpensive,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  contract  was  framed,  and  had  been 
time  out  of  mind — it  was  now  swarming  with 
emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  en  route 
for  the  land  of  gold.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  contract  was  entered  into  were 
changed,  the  whole  morale  of  the  country  had 
assumed  an  entirely  different  aspect,  and  it  was 
evidently  impossible  to  continue  the  work  un- 
der the  arrangement  agreed  upon.  A  fair  rep- 
resentation of  these  things  being  made  to  the 
Company  by  Messrs.  Totten  and  Trautwine, 
they  were  released  from  their  obligations  as 
contractors,  and  retained  as  engineers ;  the 
Company  having  determined  to  take  charge  of 
the  construction  themselves. 

The  plan  of  commencing  at  the  Atlantic  ter- 
minus  being  approved,  Colonel  Totten  left  for 


Carthagena  to  make  arrangements  for  procur- 
ing an  increased  supply  of  laborers.  Mr. 
Trautwine,  in  company  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  as 
chief  assistant- engineer,  then  proceeded  to 
Manzanilla  Island  with  a  small  party,  and  com- 
menced clearing  in  the  month  of  May,  1850. 
This  island,  cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  frith,  contained  an  area  of  a  little 
more  than  one  square  mile.  It  was  a  virgin 
swamp,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the 
tortuous,  water-loving  mangrove,  and  inter- 
laced with  huge  vines  and  thorny  shrubs,  de- 
fying entrance  even  to  the  wild  beasts  common 
to  the  country.  In  the  black,  slimy  mud  of  its 
surface  alligators  and  other  reptiles  abounded  : 
while  the  air  was  laden  with  pestilential  vapors, 
and  swarming  with  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes. 
These  last  proved  so  annoying  to  the  laborers 
that,  unless  their  faces  were  protected  by  gauze 
vails,  no  work  could  be  done,  even  at  mid-day. 
Residence  on  the  island  was  impossible.  The 
party  had  their  quarters  in  an  old  brig  which 
brought  down  materials  for  building,  tools,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  and  was  anchored  in  the  bay. 

Thus  situated,  with  a  mere  handful  of  native 
assistants  —  most  of  the  original  forty  or  fifty 
having  previously  deserted,  on  account  of  the 
higher  wages  and  easier  life  promised  them  by 
the  Transit — Messrs.  Trautwine  and  Baldwin 
struck  the  first  blow  upon  this  great  work.  Nc 
imposing  ceremony  inaugurated  the  "breaking 
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ground."  Two  American  citizens,  leaping,  axe 
in  hand,  from  a  native  canoe  upon  a  wild  and 
desolate  island,  their  retinue  consisting  of  half 
a  dozen  Indians,  who  clear  the  path  with  rude 
knives,  strike  their  glittering  axes  into  the 
nearest  tree  ;  the  rapid  blows  reverberate  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  stately  cocoa  crashes 
upon  the  beach.  Thus  unostentatiously  was 
announced  the  commencement  of  a  railway, 
which,  from  the  interests  and  difficulties  in- 
volved, might  well  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  granda$t«&nd  boldest  enterprises  ever  at- 
tempted. 

Work  upon  the  island  was  now  fairly  com- 
menced. A  portion  was  cleared,  and  a  tem- 
porary store-house  erected  from  the  materials 
on  board  the  brig.  On  the  1st  of  June  Colonel 
Totten  arrived  from  Carthagena  with  forty  na- 
tives of  that  province  as  laborers  for  the  work. 
These  were  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish 
slaves,  a  peaceable  and  industrious  race,  and, 
from  having  been  employed  on  the  works  in  Car- 
thagena for  several  years,  proved  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  their  forces.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  was  on  his  return  from  Bogota,  where 
he  had  been  to  obtain  some  important  revisions 
in  the  contract.  With  their  increased  corps  the 
clearing  progressed  rapidly ;  but  the  rainy  sea- 
son soon  setting  in,  the  discomforts  to  which 
they  were  subjected  were  very  great.  The  isl- 
and was  still  uninhabitable,  and  the  whole  party 


were  forced  to  live  on  board  the  brig,  which  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Here  they  were 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  causes  which 
deterred  them  from  living  on  shore,  for  below 
decks  the  vessel  wras  alive  with  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flics,  which  were  a  source  of  such  annoy- 
ance and  suffering  that  almost  all  preferred  to 
sleep  upon  the  deck,  exposed  to  the  drenching 
rains,  rather  than  endure  their  attacks.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  most  of  their  number  were  kept 
nauseated  by  the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  vessel. 
Labor  and  malarious  influences  during  the  day. 
exposure  and  unrest  at  night,  soon  told  upon 
their  health,  and,  in  a  short  time,  more  than 
half  the  party  were  attacked  with  malarious  fe- 
vers. Having  neither  a  physician  nor  any  com- 
fortable place  of  rest,  their  sufferings  were  se- 
vere. At  this  time  the  hull  of  a  condemned 
steamboat — the  Telegraph — lying  at  Chagres, 
was  purchased,  and  sent  down  as  a  residence. 
This  proved  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  ac- 
commodations afforded  by  the  brig,  but  still 
annoyance  from  the  insects  was  at  times  al- 
most insupportable. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  Mr.  Totten  again 
left  for  Carthagena  to  procure  more  men,  and 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Trautwine  returned  to 
New  York  to  digest  further  plans  of  procedure. 
The  work  was  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
who  continued  the  clearing  with  his  crippled 
forces  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
month,  when  Mr.  Totten   returned  with  fifty 
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more  laborers.  Surveys  of  the  island  and  ad- 
jacent country  were  now  pushed  vigorously  on- 
ward. It  was  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  working  parties,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing constantly  drenched  from  above,  were  forced 
to  wade  in  from  two  to  four  feet  of  mud  and 
water,  over  the  mangrove  stumps  and  tangled 
vines  of  the  imperfect  openings  cut  by  the  na- 
tives, who,  with  their  machetas,  preceded  them 
to  clear  the  way.  Then  at  night,  saturated 
and  exhausted,  they  dragged  themselves  back 
to  their  quarters  in  the  Telegraph,  to  toss  until 
morning  among  the  pitiless  insects.  Numbers 
were  daily  taken  down  with  fever ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  whole  working  party  was 
changed  weekly,  large  accessions  were  constant- 
ly needed  to  keep  up  the  required  force.  The 
works  were  alternately  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Totten  and  Baldwin — one  attending  to  the  duty 
while  the  other  recuperated  from  his  last  attack 
of  fever.  In  the  month  of  July  Mr.  Trautwine 
returned  with  a  surgeon — Dr.  Totten,  a  brother 
of  the  Colonel — and  several  assistant-engineers. 
About  fifty  Irishmen  also  arrived  soon  after 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  line  had  already  been  located  for  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  decided  upon  for  two 
miles  farther.  It  was  so  laid  out  as  to  strike  a 
range  of  small  hills  half  a  league  from  the  ter- 
minus, when  it  again  stretched  into  the  deep 
morass.  The  distance  now  required  to  be  trav- 
ersed from  the  work  to  the  terminus  was  so 
great,  and  attended  with  so  much  fatigue  and 
loss  of  time,  that  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
shanty  for  Mr.  Baldwin  and  party  in  the  swamp. 
The  lumber  for  this  was  dragged  on  the  backs 
of  the  men  for  more  than  three  miles.  Here 
was  erected  the  first  dwelling-house,  built  of 
rude  boards,  high  upon  the  stumps  of  trees,  to 
raise  it  above  the  waters  of  the  swamp  ;  and  in 
the  heart  of  this  dank,  howling  wilderness  our 
hardy  pioneers  took  up  their  abode. 

Large  parties  of  mechanics  and  laborers  were 
now  constantly  arriving  from  Jamaica,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  the  United  States,  so  that  the  quar- 
ters on  board  the  hulk  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  house  them.  The  insects  had  greatly 
diminished  in  numbers  as  the  clearing  pro- 
gressed, and  shanties  were  erected  on  the  high 
ground  before  alluded  to  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  laborers.  In  August,  1850,  the 
work  of  construction  was  commenced  at  this 
place.  Another  station  was  also  established 
eight  miles  distant,  opposite  to  the  native  town 
of  Gatun,  on  the  bank  of  the  Chagres  River, 
which  was  navigable  to  this  point ;  and  two  of 
the  Company's  vessels  arriving,  laden  with  ma- 
chinery, building  material,  and  stores,  they 
were  debarked  here,  and  the  work  of  piling 
and  grading  was  carried  on  from  this  station 
toward  the  terminus.  The  number  of  men 
now  employed'  on  both  stations  was  between 
three  and  four  hundred,  among  whom  were 
many  mechanics.  The  construction  and  sur- 
veys for  a  time  progressed  with  vigor,  and 
comfortable  dwellings  and  hospitals  were  erect- 


J  ed  ;  but  sickness,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  in- 
cessant rains,  working  waist-deep  in  the  water, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  malarious 
poison,  soon  made  such  sad  inroads  among  them 
I  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  more  than  half  their  num- 
ber were  on  the  hospital  records,  and,  either 
j  frightened  by  the  fevers  or  seduced  by  higher 
'  wages    offered  on  the    California   Transit,    so 
many  of  the  remnant  deserted  that  the  work 
'<  came  to  a  pause.     Here  the  bravest  might  well 
have  faltered,   and  even  turned  back  from  so 
|  dark  a  prospect  as  was  then  presented  to  the 
'  leaders  of  this  forlorn  hope  ;  but  they  were  men 
l  whom  personal  perils  and  privations  could  not 
I  daunt,  whose  energy  and  determination  toil  and 
I  suffering  could  not  vanquish.      Even  in  this  ap- 
[  parent  cessation  of  labor  they  were  not  idle ; 
i  but  pushing  off  into  the  neighboring  islands  and 
:  provinces,  they  collected  recruits  in  such  num- 
bers that  but  a  few  weeks  had  passed  before 
j  the  work  was  again  forced  onward.     Colonel 
Totten  now  assumed  the  direction  of  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Center,  the  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
pany, repaired  to  the  Isthmus  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  enterprise, 
so  that  by  December  over  a  thousand  laborers 
were  employed.     With  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  season  the  sickliness  abated,  the  hos- 
pitals were  soon  cleared,  and  by  April,  1851,  a 
large  portion  of  the  road  between  the  terminus 
and  Gatun  was  completed.     The  line  had  been 
located  to  Barbacoas,  sixteen  miles  fa'rther  on, 
while  Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  assistant-engineer, 
was  actively  employed  in  extending  the  location 
toward  Panama,  and  work  had  been  commenced 
at  several  intervening  points. 

Docks  had  been  constructed  at  Navy  Bay, 
and  vessels  were  almost  daily  arriving  from 
Jamaica  and  Carthagena  with   laborers,    and 
from  New  York  with  stores,  machinery,   and 
materials  for  the  road.     On  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
I  tober,  1851,  a  train  of  working  cars,  drawn  by 
I  a  locomotive,  passed  over  the  road  as  far  as 
Gatun.     In   the   following   month    two   large 
!  steamships,  the  Georgia  and  Philadelphia,  ar- 
rived at  the  open  roadstead  of  Chagres  with 
passengers  from  the  United  States  en  route  for 
California  via  the  Chagres  River  transit;  but 
the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that,  after  sev- 
eral lives  had  been  lost  in  attempting  to  effect 
a  landing,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
harbor  of  Navy  Bay.     It  was  then  proposed 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  fair  weather  in  order 
to  return  to  Chagres,  the  passengers  should  be 
transported  over  the  railroad  to  Gatun,  from 
whence  they  could  proceed  up  the  river  in  bon- 
goes  as  usual.     There  was  not  yet  a  single  pas- 
senger car  on  the  road ;  an  accident  like  the 
present  had  never  been  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Company.     Every  objection  was, 
however,  soon  overruled  by  the  anxious  emi- 
1  grants,  over  one  thousand  in  number,  who  were 
I  then  disembarked  and  safely  transported  on  a 
j  train  of  working  cars  to  the  Rio  Chagres  at 
;  Gatun. 

At  about  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
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in  New  York  looked  very  dark  and  unpromising. 
The  first  subscription  of  one  million  dollars  of 
stock  was  expended,  and  the  shares  had  gone 
down  to  a  low  figure.  The  Directors  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  work  moving,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  on  their  own  individual  credit. 
Never  since  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking had  its  supporters  been  more  disheart- 
ened ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Georgia  to  New 
York,  carrying  news  that  the  California  passen- 
gers had  landed  at  Navy  Bay  instead  of  Chagres 
and  had  traveled  over  a  portion  of  the  Panama 
Railway,  its  friends  were  inspired  with  renewed 
hope,  the  value  of  its  stock  was  enhanced,  and 
the  steadfast  upholders  of  the  work  were  relieved 
from  the  doubts  and  anxieties  that  had  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  them. 

Up  to  this  time  the  settlement  around  the 
terminus  at  Navy  Bay  had  been  without  a  dis- 
tinctive name :  it  was  now  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  President  of  the  Company,  that  it 
should  commemorate  the  services  of  one  of  the 
originators  and  unswerving  friends  of  the  road. 
On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  it  was  formally 
inaugurated  as  a  city  and  named  Aspixwall. 
The  works  during  this  season  progressed  with 
rapidity,  for  great  numbers  of  laborers  were  con- 
stantly arriving,  and  the  mail-steamers,  which 
now  came  regularly  to  Navy  Bay,  as  regularly, 
on  their  return,  carried  away  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled. By  March  the  road  was  completed  to  a 
station  on  the  Kio  Chagres  called  Bujio  Soldado, 
eight  miles  beyond  Gatun,  and  passenger  trains 
ran  in  connection  with  every  steamer;  by  the 
Gth  of  July  it  was  pushed  on  to  Barbacoas,  at 
which  point  the  course  of  the  road  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Chagres  River,  making  a  total 
distance  from  the  city  of  Aspinwall  of  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Thus  for  the  work  had  cost  much  more  than 
was  anticipated;  and  in  the  hope  of  construct- 
ing the  remainder  mimic  economically,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  complete  the 
road  from  Barbacoas  to  Panama  by  contract. 
Accordingly  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  Minor  C.  Story,  as  principal,  t<>  complete 
the  work.  The  death  of  the  lamented  Presi  lent 
of  the  Company,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  took 
place  at  this  time.  From  the  very  inception  of 
the  original  contract  he  had  devoted  to  the  en- 
terprise his  a'tive  ami  intelligent  mind  with  a 
zeal  that  knew  no  faltering.  Much  of  hi- time 
had  been  spent  amidst  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  wilderness  through  which  it  was 
projected,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by 
the  Company.  Mr.  William  C.  Young  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

The  work  under  the  contract  for  construction 
had  been  commenced  by  the  attempted  erection 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Chagres  River  at  Barba- 
coas. The  river  at  this  point  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  width,  flowing  through  a  deep 
and  rocky  channel,  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
resistless  freshets  often  rising  forty  feet  in  a 
single  night:  the  bridge  was  nearly  completed 
when  one  span  was  swept  away.     Work  was 


again  commenced  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  road  between  this  point  and 
the  Pacific  terminus.  At  times  there  was  a 
force  of  several  hundred  men  employed ;  but 
they  were  mostly  Irish,  unable  to  endure  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  and  being  also  badly  cared 
for,  their  numbers  were  soon  so  thinned  by  sick- 
ness and  death  that  the  contractor  found  himself 
unable  to  accomplish  any  part  of  the  contract 
for  the  price  agreed  upon.  The  work  faltered, 
and  at  last  stopped  almost  entirely ;  so  that 
when  a  year  had  expired,  not  only  was  the 
bridge  still  unfinished,  but  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  work  under  the  contract  was  completed,  and 
the  Company  were  obliged  again  to  take  the 
enterprise  into  their  own  hands  and  carry  it  on 
by  the  same  system  pursued  before  the  unfor- 
tunate contract  was  entered  into.  Mr.  Young 
now  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  David 
Hoadley  (the  present  President)  was  appointed 
his  successor — a  gentleman  who  deservedly  en- 
joys the  respect  and  confidence  not  alone  of  the 
company  which  he  represents,  but  also  of  the 
entire  commercial  community. 

Valuable  time  had  been  lost  from  the  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  late  con- 
tract. Not  disheartened,  however,  the  Company 
now  redoubled  their  exertions,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  retrieve  the  error.  Their  working  force 
was  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  drawing  la- 
borers from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Irishmen  were  imported  from  Ireland;  Coolies 
from  Hindostan  :  Chinamen  from  China.  En- 
glish, French,  Germans,  and  Austrians,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  were 
thus  gathered  in,  appropriately  as  it  were,  to  con- 
tract this  highway  for  all  nations.  It  was  now 
anticipated  that,  with  the  enormous  forces  em- 
ployed, the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  work  would  be  in  a  ratio  propor- 
tionate to  the  numerical  increase  of  laborers, 
all  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  hardy,  able- 
bodied  men.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  many 
of  these  people,  from  their  previous  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  were  little  adapted  to  the  work 
for  which  they  were  engaged.  The  ( 'hinamen — 
one  thousand  in  number — had  been  brought  to 
the  Isthmus  by  the  C<  mpany,  and  every  possi- 
ble care  taken  which  could  conduce  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  Their  hill-rice,  their  tea 
and  opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for 
several  months,  had  been  imported  with  them 
— they  were  can  fully  housed  and  attended  to — 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  prove  effi- 
cient and  valuable  men.  But  they  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  work  scarcely  a  month  before 
almost  the  entire  body  became  affected  with  ;i 
melancholic,  Buicidal  tendency,  and  scores  of 
them  ended  their  unhappy  existence  by  their 
own  hands.  Disease  broke  oul  among  them, 
and  raged  so  fiercely  that  in  a  few  weeks  scarce- 
ly two  hundred  remained.  The  freshly  import 
ed  Irishmen  and  Frenchmen  also  suffered  se- 
verely, and  there  was  found  no  other  resource 
but  to  rcship  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
plenish from  the  neighboring   provinces    and 
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Jamaica,  the  natives  of  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Northmen  of  America)  were 
found  best  able  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
climate.  Notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
ments, and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  nar- 
rated within  the  compass  of  this  brief  sketch, 
the  work  continued  to  advance,  so  that  by  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  the  summit-ridge  was  reached  — 
distant  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  thirty-sev- 
en miles,  and  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Panama. 

Simultaneously  with   the  operations  toward 


the  Pacific,  a  large  force  was  established  at 
Panama,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J. 
Young,  one  of  the  Company's  most  efficient 
and  energetic  officers,  and  the  road  was  pushed 
rapidly  onward,  over  the  plains  of  Panama, 
through  the  swamps  of  Corrisal  and  Correndeu, 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  meet 
the  advancing  work  from  the  Atlantic  side  : 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1855,  at  mid- 
night, in  darkness  and  rain,  the  last  rail  was 
laid,  and  on  the  following  day  a  locomotive 
passed  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


DAVID   IIOADLEY,   PRESIDENT. 

During  the  dry  season  the  early  morning 
of  the  Isthmian  climate  is  indeed  delicious. 
So  I  thought  as  I  sallied  forth  for  a  walk  on 
the  one  following  our  arrival  from  Portobcllo. 
Heavy  dews  had  deepened  and  brightened  the 
rich  hues  of  the  landscape,  and  permeated  the 
air  with  their  grateful  coolness;  the  sun  had 
not  yet  risen,  and  the  golden  colors  of  the  East- 
ern horizon,  where  they  joined  the  deep  purple 
of  the  mountains,  appeared  like  a  great  con- 
flagration, burning  paler  and  paler  as  the  eye 
followed  it  upward,  until  it  faded  into  the  cool 
blue  of  the  surrounding  sky. 

My  course  soon  brought  me  to  that  part  of 
the  island  shore  where  the  railway  leaves  it 
and  crosses  over  the  frith  to  the  swamps  of  the 
main.  At  this  point  the  channel  was  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  width,  broadening  rapidly 
to  the  eastward  into  a  miniature  archipelago, 
with  a  dozen  little  islands  lying  upon  its  sur- 
face, like  emeralds  upon  a  mirror.  To  the 
westward  it  again  expanded  into  a  wide  placid 
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basin,  onl}' separated  by  a  narrow  belt  of  foliage 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  shores  on 
every  hand  were  skirted  with  a  dense  growth  of 
mangrove  bushes,  which  drooped  deep  into  the 
water  ;  while,  looking  directly  onward  through 
the  vista  opened  by  the  railway,  a  tangled  for- 
est was  seen  that  seemed  interminable. 

The  track  crossed  the  channel  on  an  artifi- 
cial isthmus  built  originally  of  piles  and  crib- 
work,  and  afterward  filled  in  with  stones  and 
earth.  At  about  its  middle  was  a  sluice-way 
several  yards  in  width,  through  which  a  con- 
nection between  the  waters  of  either  side  was 
maintained.  By  the  edge  of  this  sluice-way 
sat  a  little  native  boy  fishing,  who,  as  I  came 
near,  displayed  a  string  of  a  dozen  little  fishes, 
brilliant  with  all  the  colors  of  a  rainbow.  In 
shape  and  size  they  resembled  the  sun-fish  cf* 
our  Northern  lakes.  Some  were  bright  blue, 
striped  with  silver  and  gold  ;  others  crimson, 
barred  with  blue;  some  with  irregular  dark  spot- 
upon  a  silver  ground  :  some  entirely  green,  and 
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others  of  a  delicate  orange  color.  Scarcely  two 
were  marked  alike ;  but  all  were  curious  and 
beautiful,  and  the  little  fisher,  turning  them 
around  in  the  sun  cried,  "  F lores  del  mar  !  dos 
reales  por  todas  /"  and  swashing  them  down  into 
the  water,  he  again  held  them  out,  dripping 
and  glittering,  for  inspection.  Two  rials  for 
the  "Flowers  of  the  Sea  /"  I  gave  him  a  medio 
for  the  beautiful  name,  and  pushed  on  toward 
the  main  land  shore  for  an  exploration  among 
the  mangroves ;  but  soon  found  that,  with  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  only  a  few  steps  could 
be  accomplished.  Growing  like  the  banyan  of 
India,  the  branches  of  the  mangrove  frequently 
turn  downward,  and,  interlacing  again,  take  root 
and  form  a  barrier,  requiring  the  stout  hatchet 
or  machete  to  overcome.  Many  brandies  of 
those  trees  overhanging  the  water  were  loaded 
with  a  sort  of  crustaceous  deposit,  which  proved, 


on  examination,  to  be  genuine  oysters,  varying 
in  size  from  half  a  dime  to  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  as  sweet  and  palatable  as  "  Shrews- 
burys."  Several  pounds  often  hung  upon  a 
single  bough.  Submerged  by  every  tide,  they 
were  as  fat  and  jolly  as  possible,  and  no  doubt 
if,  instead  of  being  suspended,  they  were  put  to 
bed  like  our  Virginian  oysters,  their  increased 
size  would  soon  leave  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
them. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  have  taken  the  regular 
nine  o'clock  train  this  morning  for  Panama ; 
but  on  visiting  the  office  with  that  view,  I  had 
the  fortune  to  meet  there  my  recent  compagnons 
de  voyage,  Messrs.  Totten  and  Center,  who  sug- 
gested that,  while  my  luggage  could  go  on  in 
the  usual  way,  I  might  accompany  them  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  which  they  intended  making 
over  the  road  in  a  hand-car  immediatelv  after 
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the  departure  of  the  train.  To  this  proposal  I 
gladly  assented,  and  £  about  half  past  nine  a 
comical  little  low-boxed  car,  about  six  feet 
square,  was  rolled  up  in  front  of  the  office. 
Two  brawny  natives,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
standing  on  the  after-part,  worked  a  double 
crank,  attached  to  the  axles,  by  an  upright 
contrivance  in  the  centre.  In  front  was  a 
single  seat,  just  raised  enough  to  permit  the 
pedal  extremities  of  its  occupants  to  swing  clear 
of  the  track.  Mounting  upon  this,  with  our 
faces  set  toward  the  Pacific,  away  we  skimmed 
over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  mode  of  conveyance  more  exhilarating 
than  a  well-manned  hand-car.  Seated  on  the 
front,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  propelling  pow- 
er, you  seem  almost  to  fly  by  your  own  volition  ; 
by  a  word  you  go  swiftly  or  slowly,  and  when 
you  add  beautiful  scenery,  pleasant  companions, 
and  a  perfect  day,  the  enjoyment  passes  ex- 
pression. 

Away  we  sped,  over  the  frith  and  through 
the  swamp,  until  the  tall  forest  of  Mount  Hope 
came  into  view.  This  was  upon  a  spur  of  high- 
land, through  which  the  railway  passed  by  a 
deep,  long  cut.  On  the  left,  near  to  its  sum- 
mit, a  space  of  a  couple  of  acres,  flecked  with 
small  white  points,  revealed  the  site  of  Mount 


Hope  Cemetery.  Dense  foliage  surrounded  it 
on  every  side,  marked  by  the  mourning  plumes 
of  the  cocoa  and  the  palm.  The  place  was  se- 
lected for  a  burial-ground  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  road,  and  many  victims  to 
the  hardships  of  the  work  and  the  climate  were 
borne  and  buried  there  by  their  heavy-hearted 
comrades.  But  those  days  of  trial  have  passed, 
and  the  long  grass  waving  over  their  graves  tells 
of  the  years  since  then.  A  few  were  recent, 
and  marked  by  simple  stones  ;  among  them 
several  of  strangers,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  Home  Squadron.  One  at 
the  lower  side,  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  palm, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  grave  of  the  la- 
mented Strain,  whose  sufferings  and  heroism,  as 
the  leader  of  the  ill-fated  "  Darien  Expedition," 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. Strange  was  the  providence  that  returned 
him,  almost  to  the  very  scene  of  his  terrible  ex- 
perience, to  finish  his  journey  of  life. 

Whirling  through  the  hill,  which  was  cleared 
at  several  points  and  bore  marks  of  recent  culti- 
vation, Ave  again  stretched  away  into  the  marsh, 
and  began  to  bring  into  view  the  wondrous 
wealth  of  the  Isthmian  forest.  For  a  space  of 
fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  solid  track  em- 
bankment the  original  growth  had  been  swept 
away,  and  was  replaced  by  a  rich  display  of 
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aquatic  plants,  through  whose  broad,  shining 
leaves  myriads  of  callas  and  long,  slim-petaled 
pond  lilies  struggled  out  to  fill  the  air  with  de- 
licious perfume.  The  low  and  recent  vegeta- 
tion along  the  track  was  walled  in  by  a  pri- 
meval growth  of  a  variety  and  luxuriance  that 
almost  defies  description.  Palm-trees,  slender 
and  tall,  from  under  whose  crowns  hung  long 
scarlet  and  yellow  tassels ;  palms,  low  and  huge, 
with  trunks  scarce  lifted  above  the  slimy  ooze, 
sending  out  graceful  pinnate  leaves  half  a  dozen 
yards  in  length  ;  great  cedro  and  espabe  trees, 
towering  up  like  giants  for  a  hundred  feet,  then 
sending  out  strong  arms  that  almost  grasped 
each  other  across  the  clearing,  their  trunks  cov- 
ered with  thick  vines  and  parasites  ;  these,  and 
many  other  varieties,  were  so  closely  set  and 
interwoven  together  that  the  eye  failed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  parasitic  growths  con- 
stantly attracted  my  attention.  Almost  every 
tree  and  shrub  supported  more  or  less  of  these 
treacherous  leeches,  in  form  and  size  ranging 
from  what  appeared  a  simple  tuft  of  grass  to 
an  enormous  growth  whose  branches  often  ex- 
ceeded in  magnitude  the  poor  victim  from 
which  its  nourishment  was  drawn.  One  speci- 
men had  wound  itself  around  what  must  have 
been  a  large  and  thrifty  tree ;  but  unable  to 
support  itself  under  the  close  embrace  and  ex- 
hausting demands  of  the  parasite,  it  had  de- 
cayed and  fallen,  leaving  the  well-conditioned 
leech,  though  a  mere  shell,  upright,  and  so  like 
the  original  tree,  that,  except  for  occasional 
apertures  which  disclosed  the  hollowness  within, 
this  villainy  might  at  a  little  distance  have  es- 
caped detection.  Many  bore  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  There  was  one  curious  variety, 
the  seeds  of  which,  deposited  in  the  ordure  of 
birds  upon  the  highest  trees,  sent  long  fibrous 
tendrils,  without  a  single  twig,  down  to  the 
earth,  where  it  again  took'  root,  growing  until 
it  occasionally  attained  a  diameter  of  five  or  six 
inches.  Often  trees  so  decayed  that  otherwise 
they  must  have  fallen,  were,  by  these  supports,  re- 
tained in  position  for  many  years.  The  smaller 
ones,  combining  pliability  with  great  strength, 
are  much  used  for  cordage  by  the  natives.  Trail- 
ing vines  and  blossoming  creepers  were  in  great 
profusion  and  luxuriance,  enwrapping  the  trees, 
and  hanging  in  variegated  festoons  from  their 
branches. 

As  we  proceeded,  every  moment  new,  and,  if 
possible,  richer  varieties  of  vegetation  passed 
in  quick  review,  until  I  almost  lost  myself  in 
wonder  and  admiration.  At  about  three  miles 
from  the  terminus  we  cut  off  a  bend  in  a  small, 
sluggish  stream  called  the  Mindee  River;  its 
waters,  almost  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
verdure,  were  said  to  be  swarming  with  alliga- 
tors. Along  its  banks  the  tall  and  graceful 
bamboo,  that  giant  of  grasses,  added  a  new 
beauty  to  the  scene.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  stream  some  of  the  lands  were  dry 
enough  to  be  susceptible  of  tillage.  Two  or 
three  native  huts  were  seen  on  a  little  clearing 


near  the  road,  surrounded  by  patches  of  plan- 
tains, bananas,  Indian  corn,  and  sugar-cane ; 
but  it  was  only  a  moment  before  we  were  again 
scouring  through  the  marsh. 

The  vegetation  was  now  varied  and  enriched 
by  a  species  of  the  palm,  from  the  fruit  of 
which  the  palm-oil  of  commerce  is  extracted. 
It  differed  but  little  from  the  tasseled  variety, 
except  that  it  attained  a  greater  size,  and  in- 
stead of  the  gaudy  tassel  bore  immense  clusters 
of  scarlet  nuts  about  as  large  as  a  lime.  The 
clusters,  shooting  out  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  just  underneath  its  foliage,  hung  by  a  single 
stem,  and  were  often  two  and  three  feet  in  length, 
contrasting  vividly  with  the  surrounding  verd- 
ure. Riding  along  at  our  ease  upon  a  firm, 
well-ballasted  track,  the  gorgeous  vegetative 
display  that  met  our  eyes  on  every  side  was  en- 
joyable to  the  last  degree ;  but,  underlying  it. 
the  slimy  pools  and  yielding  ooze  upon  which, 
by  almost  incredible  expense  and  suffering,  it 
had  been  built,  were  too  often  seen  not  to  real- 
ize how  differently  it  must  have  impressed  the 
hardy  men  who  sacrificed  health,  and  even  life, 
in  carving  through  this  wild  region,  and  con- 
structing a  solid  causeway  upon  its  treacherous 
surface. 

At  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  the  seventh  mile-post 
was  passed,  when  we  emerged  from  the  swamp, 
and  came  out  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Chagres,  which  stream  is  here  about  fifty  yards  in 
width,  and  making  a  great  curve,  opens  beautiful 
vistas  through  the  dense  forests,  up  and  down  its 
course.  This  bank  of  the  river  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  of  low  hills  across  the  foot  of  which  the 
railway  runs.  A  few  yards  from  the  road,  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  left,  were  the  buildings  of  the 
Gatun  station  ;  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
was  i  he  ancient  native  town  of  Gatun,  composed 
of  forty  or  fifty  huts  of  cane  and  palm,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  broad  savanna  that  extended 
back  to  a  range  of  hills  a  mile  or  two  distant 
This  place  is  principally  worthy  of  mention  as 
a  point  where,  in  the  days  by-gone,  the  bong. 
Loads  of  California  travelers  osed  to  stop  on  their 
way  up  the  river  for  refreshment ;  where  "eggs 
were  sold  four  for  a  dollar,  and  the  ground  rent 
for  a  hammock  was  two  dollars  a  night."  It 
was  also  here  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  th< 
country  had  their  first  view  of  a  locomotive 
engine.  On  the  completion  of  the  road  to  this 
place  a  day  was  appointed  for  running  an  en- 
gine over  it.  The  natives  on  the  work  having 
informed  their  friends  far  and  near  of  the  ex- 
pected event,  an  immense  concourse  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  assembled  at  the 
station  on  tip-toe  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  fabled 
monster,  concerning  whom  their  ideas  were  by 
no  means  definite.  The  growling  of  the  engine 
was  at  last  heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  it  came  in  sight,  coughing  out  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke,  and  spirting  jets  of  steam 
from  its  sides ;  the  excitement  was  intense, 
when  the  engineer  suddenly  turned  on  bis 
whistle,  and  the  entire  multitude  took  inconti- 
nently to  their  heels  and  plunged  into  the  rivet 
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and  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  forest.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  finding  no  one  killed, 
they  rallied,  and  from  a  respectful  distance  sent 
forward  their  native  priest  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  el  animal.  The  padre  soon  returned 
with  an  assurance  that  it  was  no  animal,  but  a 
machine^  in  the  interior  of  which,  securely 
chained,  a  veritable  demon  worked  the  crank 
by  which  it  was  propelled.  This  solution  proved 
sntirely  satisfactory,  and  is  said  to  pass  current 
among  many  in  the  interior  to  this  day. 

Pursuing  our  course,  which  lay  along  the 
base  of  an  irregular  line  of  high  lands  that  rise 
up  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Chagres,  we  came  in  a  few  moments  to  the 
Rio  Gatun,  a  tributary  of  the  Chagres,  and 
crossed  it  by  an  iron  trass  girder  bridge  of 
ninety-seven  feet  span;  the  dense  swamp  foli- 
age continued  to  wall  us  in,  while,  rising  out 
of  it  close  on  our  left,  two  fine  conical  peaks, 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height  (called 
Tiger  and  Lion  hills),  attracted  the  eye  by  their 
regularity  of  outline  and  the  dense  and  gor- 
geous character  of  the  forests  with  which  they 
were  covered.  We  occasionally  passed  small 
gangs  of  natives  engaged  in  clearing  away  re- 
cent growths  along  the  track  with  their  mache- 
tas.  The  macketa  (a  sort  of  hiltless  broadsword. 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  heavy. 
straight,  and  pointed,  with  a  handle  of  wood  or 
bone)  is  a  universal  accompaniment  of  the  na- 


tive of  this  country — with  it  he  cuts  his  path 
through  the  tangled  forest,  builds  his  hut.  clears 
his  little  plantation,  plants  his  crops,  cultivates 
and  reaps  them.  It  is  usually  his  only  weapon 
of  defense  or  offense;  and,  from  the  boy  of  fif- 
teen to  the  old  and  gray-headed  man,  you  sel- 
dom find  one  waking  or  sleeping  without  his 
cherished  macheta.  The  rapid  growth  of  vege- 
tation upon  the  road  was  said  to  be  a  source  of 
no  little  trouble,  as  it  required  clearing  along 
the  whole  line  several  times  during  the  year ; 
but  it  eventually  proved  beneficial,  as  stout  roots 
were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  interlacing 
underneath  and  around  the  embankments,  add- 
ing greatly  to  their  firmness  and  stability. 

At  the  base  of  Lion  Hill  we  passed  another 
station  with  a  fine  clearing  on  the  high  ground 
behind  it.  The  stations  on  the  road,  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance,  are  located  four  miles 
apart  across  the  whole  line,  each  occupied  by 
a  small  party  of  men  under  a  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  the  work  and  repairs  of  his 
particular  section. 

Leaving  Lion  Hill  the  vegetation  became  less 
dense  and  more  decidedly  aquatic  in  its  char- 
acter. Large  patches  of  canebrake,  liliaceous 
plants,  huge  ferns,  low  palms  in  great  variety. 
and  scrubby  mangroves  rose  out  of  the  dark 
pools  by  the  roadside  until  we  came  to  the  next 
station  called  Ahorca  Lagarto.  where  the  land, 
still  low  and  level,  was  again  covered  by  a  no- 
ble forest  growth.      Just  beyond  the  station  we 
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halted  beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  ceiba,  known 
as  "  Stephens's  tree."  This  Titan  of  the  tropics 
measured  not  less  than  five  yards  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  including  the  broad  plane-shaped 
roots  that  extended  out  on  every  side  like  but- 
tresses, and  towering  up  without  a  branch  for 
nearly  a  hundred  feet,  supported  a  canopy  of 
foliage  full  fiffv  yards  in  diameter.      A  luxuri- 


ant growth  of  vines  decorated  the  trunk,  and, 
winding  out  upon  its  branches,  hung  down  like 
a  thickly  woven  curtain  upon  the  tree  tops  be- 
low. A  little  reconnoissance  rewarded  us  with 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  orchidacece  with 
which  the  trunks  and  branches  of  many  of  the 
trees  were  studded.  Scarlet  and  purple  passion- 
flowers were  occasionally  seen,  and  the  delicate 
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sensitive  plant,  with  its  feathery  pink  blos- 
soms, covered  the  cleared  ground  like  a  car- 
pet. 

Occasionally,  during  our  journey,  we  had  been 
regaled  with  the  notes  of  sweet  singing  birds, 
or  the  harsh  screams  of  the  parrot  and  the 
toucan  ;  but  the  sun,  being  now  near  the  meri- 
dian, pouring  down  his  rays  in  true  intertropical 
style,  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  With 
one  consent  all  things  animate  had  sought  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forest.  Even  the  quiver- 
ing leaves  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  fervent 
heat;  but  our  stalwart  natives,  although  exposed 
to  its  full  glare,  to  which  was  added  severe  and 
continued  exercise,  were,  with  their  half-hour 
rest,  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever.. 

Again  pushing  onward,  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  startled  to  find  ourselves  passing  through 
what  appeared  the  overgrown  ruins  of  some 
ancient  city.  Walls,  watch-towers,  tall  col- 
umns, and  Gothic  arches  were  on  either  hand  ; 
and  it  was  really  an  effort  to  realize  that  Nature 
alone,  with  a  lavish  and  fantastic  hand,  had 
shaped  this  curious  scene  out  of  myriads  of 
convohuli.  Whole  groves  of  trees  were  covered 
in  by  them  so  that  they  appeared  like  huge 
fortifications.  Tall  stumps  of  palm,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  were  firm  columns  of  verd- 
ure, and  when  they  leaned  together,  as  in  sev- 
eral instances  was  the  case,  great  Gothic  arches 
were  formed.  So  dense  was  this  enshrouding 
web  of  creepers  that  not  a  tree  nor  a  branch 


could  be  recognized  through  it  over  a  space  of 
several  acres ;  and  the  whole  of  this  wondrous 
display  was  decorated  with  bright  blue  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  city  of  verdure,  we 
brought  into  view  a  chain  of  high,  densely- wood- 
ed hills  on  our  left,  and,  winding  along  its  base, 
passed  a  new  station  called  Bujio  Soldado,  open- 
ing on  our  right  a  fine  view  of  the  Rio  Chagres  ; 
and,  about  a  mile  farther  on,  passing  through 
a  fine  quarry  of  freestone,  where  thirty  or  forty 
natives  were  at  work  blasting  and  hewing  it 
for  building  purposes,  we  came  to  a  pretty  lit- 
tle cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  river  bank 
by  the  road-side,  which,  from  having  been  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  late  J.  L.  Stephens 
when  on  the  Isthmus,  still  bears  his  name. 
Here  we  stopped  for  a  moment.  The  cottage 
was  a  low,  wooden  building,  almost  buried  in 
by  flowering  vines.  A  stately  palm  cast  its  shad- 
ow across  the  little  garden,  rich  in  fruits  and 
flowers,  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  From 
the  piazza  in  the  rear  beautiful  views  up  and 
down  the  river  were  visible  ;  Avhile,  across,  the 
high  opposing  bank  stretched  back  in  a  broad 
plateau,  covered  with  low  palm,  from  among 
which  occasional  tall  trees  shot  up.  until  it  met 
a  range  of  distant  hills.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Stephens,  whose  fame  as  a  traveler  and  writer 
is  world-wide,  and  whose  later  life  was  spent 
in  developing  this  great  railway  enterprise,  loved 
in  his  intervals  of  labor  to  rest  in  his  hammock 
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and  enjoy  the  luxuriant   beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding landsc 

Continuing  our  course  with  occasional  view 
of  the  river,  which  winds  like  a  great  serpent 
along  this  tortuous  valley,  we  soon  came  to  the 
native  town  of  Bueno  Vistita  (•'-  Beautiful  Little 
View").  This  was  a  collection  of  thirty  or 
forty  rude  palm  huts  skirting  the  track,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  families  of  native  laborers  on  the 
road.  A  few  native  women,  bareheaded,  in 
long  heavily  flounced  nraslin  dresses  (off  at 
the  shoulder),  and  a  naked  "  picanniny"  astride 
the  hip,  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the 
population  ;  while  the  balance  seemed  made 
up  of  pigs,  chickens,  and  children,  in  a  charm- 
ing state  of  affiliation.  Vei  the  aborig- 
ines of  the  country  are  found  on  this  portion  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most 
part  a  mixture  of  Spaniard  and  Indian  There 
are,  however,  many  A  and  half-bi 
descended  from  the  old  Spanish  slaves  of  this 
province,  or  imported  from  Carthagena  an 
maica.  The  former,  usually  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious, cultivate  little  patches  of  land,  and 
occasionally  raise  a  few  cattle.  But  the  latter 
are  a  restless,  turbulent  set,  requiring  a  strong 
hand  to  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  being,  how- 
ev  r.  hardy  and  athletic,  they  have  been  much 
employed  as  laborers  on  the  road. 

A  couple  of  miles  more  of  forest,  intersected 
by  one  or  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Ch 
and  we  arrived  at  Frijoli.  This  station  was 
superintended  by  a  Mr.  M'Clellan.  famed  along 
the  line  as  a  taxidermist  and  general  collector 
of  curios.  As  we  were  momently  expecting  to 
meet  the  train  from  Panama,  and  as  lunch-time 
appealed  stoutly  to  each  one  of  as,  it  was  de- 
termined to  unship  our  car  from  the  track  and 
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test  the  hospitality  of  the  superintendent — also, 
sible,  to  explore  his  collections. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  stations,  was 
a  bright  little  garden  where  the  roses  and  rho- 
dodendrons, pinks  and  pansies  of  our  northern 
clime  defied  comparison  with  the  orchids,  fus- 
chias,  and  passifloras  of  the  tropics;   and  ther 
were  radishes,  lettuces,  and  cur-umbers  that  had 
no  competitors.      The  first  object  that  met  our 
eyes  on  entering  the  gate  was  a  small  bo 
stridor  about  ten  feet  in  length,  lying  directly 
across  the  path.       After  the    first  shudder,  it 
gratifying  to  notice  a  couple  of  deep  ma- 
cuts  through  the  neck  of  the  beast,  and 
to  assure  ourselves  that  li?  act,  though 

a  vicious  quivering  of  the  tail  secured  to  the 
reptile  a  wide  berth.  M'Clellan  met  us  at  the 
door  with  the  air  of  a  man  laboring  under  con- 
siderable excitement,  which  was  naturally  at- 
tributed to  his  encounter  with  the  specimen  in 
the  garden.  Nothing  could  have  been  farthei 
from  the  fact ;  he  had  discovered,  only  a  few 
yards  from  his  house,  a  rare  variety  of  the 
humming-bird  in  the  act  of  forming  its 

the  boa  turned  np  on  his  way  thither; 
but  a  couple  of  hi-  natives  soon  dispatched  Mm. 
That  was  a  common  affair;  but  the  hummei 
was  probably  still  at  his  work — if  we  liked  he 
would  show  us.  Catching  his  enthusiasn 
followed  to  a  jungle  of  low  palms,  where,  upon 
cautiously  pushing  aside  a  few  branches,  he 
discovered  to  us  a  brilliant  crested  trochil  spin- 
swiftly  around  a  bent  leaflet  of  palm  in 
circles  of  a  foot  radius,  that  soon  narrowed  to 
the  centre,  when  the  bird  darted  out  of  Bight. 
Drawing  near  to  examine  the  result  of  these 
novel  movements,  we  found  that  the  ingenious 
little  fellow  had  weighed  down  the  end  of  his 
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leaflet  with  bits  of  mud  until  it  was  sufficiently 
bent  to  form  a  shelter,  and  secured  them  by 
serving  it  around  with  threads  drawn  from  the 
fibrous  spatha  of  the  palm.  It  had  already  be- 
gun to  form  its  tiny  nest  upon  the  inner  surface. 
If  this  was  not  the  result  of  experience  and  cal- 
culation, how  wonderfully  like  it  were  the  ingen- 
ious instincts  here  displayed  !  As  we  retraced 
our  steps  toward  the  station  a  steam  whistle  wsls 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a  moment  the  ex- 
pected train  swept  by,  leaving  us  a  compara- 
tively clear  track  for  the  rest  of  our  journey. 

After  a  satisfactory  lunch  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  stuffed  specimens  of  several  rich- 
ly-colored varieties  of  parrots,  toucans,  orioles, 
trogans,  tangers  (blue  and  scarlet),  and  hum- 
mers. Among  the  latter  was  a  little  dark- 
brown  specimen  said  to  have  a  beautiful  song. 
A  singing  humming-bird  has  not  been  generally 
noticed  in  works  upon  ornithology  ;  but  I  was 
led  the  more  readily  to  credit  its  existence  from 
having  heard  an  account  from  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the 
celebrated  American  taxidermist,  of  a  singing 
hummer  which  he  discovered  oh  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  a  year  or  two  previous.  Its  notes 
were  said  to  be  somewhat  like  those  of  the  wren, 
and  exceedingly  sweet  and  musical.  All  of 
Mr.  M'Clellan's  birds  were  procured  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  his  station.  He  had  also  a 
live  toucan — a  dark  scarlet-breasted  bird  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  heavy  serrated  bill 
measuring  seven  inches  in  length.  Its  manner 
of  feeding  was  very  curious.  Picking  up  a  bit 
of  banana  on  the  point  of  its  huge  beak,  by  a 
sudden  jerk  he  would  throw  it  up  half  a  yard, 
and  as  it  fell  catch  it,  deep  in  his  throat,  with 
perfect  certainty.  It  also  made  extraordinary 
motions  over  the  water- dish  when  attempting  to 
drink.  The  habits  of  the  toucan  in  this  respect 
were  noticed  by  the  early  Spanish  American 
priests,  who,  averring  that  this  bird  in  drinking 
made  the  sign  of  a  cross  over  the  water,  called 
it  "  Dios  te  de"  ("God  gives  it  thee").  We  also 
saw  several  fine  skins  of  the  cougar  (or  Isthmus 
lion,  as  it  is  popularly  called),  of  the  tiger  cat, 
and  tanir;  but  these  animals,  though  common 


in  the  vicinity,  were  seldom  seen  near  the  line 
of  the  road. 

A  curious  encounter  with  a  large  male  cougar 
was  related  as  having  occurred  a  short  time 
previous — Dr.  Gallaer,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
line,  while  driving  over  the  road  in  a  hand-car 
one  morning,  suddenly  turned  a  curve  near  this 
place,  and  discovering  a  full  grown  puma  stand- 
ing upon  the  track  only  a  few  yards  off.  The 
headway  of  the  car  was  so  great  that  retreat  was 
impossible.  Driving  on  with  increased  speed, 
the  animal  was  stricken  down  and  so  injured  as 
to  be  incapable  of  resistance.  On  a  careful  ex- 
amination the  poor  creature  wras  found  to  have 
been  stone-blind. 

Leaving  Frijoli,  we  passed  several  fine  fields 
of  Indian  corn  nestled  under  the  hills,  and, 
towering  up  amidst  the  overhanging  forest 
trees,  whose  tops,  crowned  with  scarlet  flowers. 
appeared  like  great  bouquets  set  into  the  sur- 
rounding verdure.  Dense  groves  of  palms, 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  superb  displays  of  con- 
volvuli,  were  also  seen  along  this  section  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  we  approached  the  lofty 
banks  of  the  Chagres  River  at  Barbacoas,  and 
crossed  over  it  by  a  huge  wrought-iron  bridge 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  standing  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

This  bridge — said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  iron  bridges  in  the  world — was  composed 
of  six  spans,  of  over  a  hundred  feet  each,  built 
of  boiler  iron,  with  a  top  and  bottom  chord  two 
feet  in  breadth  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
joined  together  by  a  web  of  boiler  iron  nine 
feet  in  height  at  the  centre,  and  seven  feet  at 
the  ends.  The  track  was  laid  on  iron  floor-gird- 
ers, three  feet  apart:  and  the  whole  structure 
was  supported  by  live  piers  and  two  abutments 
of  hewn  masonry,  twenty-six  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  increasing  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  inch  to  the  foot  down  to  their  foun- 
dations, which  were  constructed  of  piles  and 
concrete. 

After  crossing  the  Chagres,  instead  of  low 
grounds  and  virgin  forests,  a  beautiful  stretch 
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:   while  the  river,  broad  and    its  deep  channel  on  the  left  and  behind  us.  dis- 
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playing  along  its  banks  groups  of  a  gigantic  spe-  J 
cies  of  the  caoutchouc-tree,  that  broke  the  out- 
line of  dense  palm  and  cocoa  groves.     The  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  at  this  point  is  said  to  date  J 
back  more  than  a  century,  and  to  have  been 
worked  originally  by  the  Jesuits. 

At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge  we 
passed  the  San  Pablo  Station,  and  a  little  far- 
ther on  a  fine  quarry  of  recent  volcanic  rock ; 
from  thence,  through  occasional  cleared  and 
cultivated  land,  to  the  station  at  Mamee  and 
the  native  town  of  Gorgona,  noted  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  Chagres  River  travel  as  a  place 
where  the  wet  and  jaded  traveler  could  worry  out 
the  night  on  a  raw  hide,  exposed  to  the  insects 
and  the  rain;  and  in  the  morning,  if  he  was 
fortunate,  regale  himself  on  jerked  beef  and 
plantains. 

The  road  then  leaving  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er, passed  on  through  deep  clay  banks  and 
rocky  cuts,  presenting  little  novelty  beyond  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor  expended  upon  them, 
until  sweeping  around  a  hill  the  beautiful  mead- 
ow lands  of  Matachin  were  opened  to  our  view. 
Here,  rising  in  their  stateliness,  the  classic 
sheaves  of  the  royal  palm  shed  an  air  of  East- 
ern beauty  over  the  landscape,  A  native  vil- 
lage dotted  the  foreground.  On  our  left,  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres,  broadened  at  this  point 
by  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Rio  Obispo,  was 
seen  through  the  ceiba  groves  that  skirted  its 
banks ;  Avhile  on  our  right,  and  before  us,  the 
scene  Avas  bounded  by  a  group  of  conical  hills. 
covered  with  short  grass  and  studded  with 
palms.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road in  ]  855  was  here  celebrated  with  great  cer- 
emony and  rejoicing,  and  the  corner-stone  of 


a  monument  to  its  originators  and  constructors 
was  erected  upon  the  crest  of  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  of  these  hills. 

The  railway  has  several  side  branches  atMata- 
chin,  and  is  the  usual  point  of  meeting  for  the 
trains  from  cither  terminus.  As  there  is  usu- 
ally a  little  delay  on  such  occasions,  the  natives 
take  advantage  of  it  to  traffic  with  the  passen- 
gers.  Almost  every  hut  displayed  something 
for  sale.  One  had  a  couple  of  tiger-kittens  tied 
to  a  stake  near  the  entrance;  another,  a  sloth 
and  a  pair  of  ant-eaters;  a  third  rejoiced  in 
the  ownership  of  a  pet  crocodile ;  while  mon- 
keys, parrots,  and  parrakeets,  cakes,  dulces,  and 
a  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  were  exposed  for 
sale  on  awry  side.  Nor  was  this  all ;  near  the 
track  on  our  right  was  a  little  cottage,  contain- 
ing a  Yankefied  combination  of  saloon,  variety 
store,  and  dwelling,  kept  by  a  Frenchman,  who 
was  supposed  to  keep  every  thing  that  every 
body  wanted. 

From  Matachin,  passing  along  the  base  of 
"Monument  Hill/'  wc  entered  the  narrow  a  al- 
ley of  the  Rio  Obispo,  and,  crossing  its  waters 
twice  by  stout  iron  bridges  within  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  passed  the  Obispo  Station,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  course  of  the  Obispo  River 
over  a  fine  rolling  and  luxuriant  woodland, 
where  the  delicious  wild  mango,  tin;  zapote,  the 
nispcro,  and  the  guava  were  frequently  seen  ; 
also  occasional  native  huts,  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivated fields. 

From  the  station  at  Obispo  we  had  been 
gradually  ascending  on  a  grade  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  Continuing  to 
rise,  Ave  passed  the  Empire  Station,  and  reached 
the  "summit,"  or  highest  eleA'ation  of  the  rail- 
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way  above  the  mean  level  of  the  two  oceans. 
Here  was  a  little  native  settlement  called 
Culebra,  noted  as  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
in  1854.  Then,  passengers  arriving  at  this 
place  by  the  cars  from  the  Atlantic  shore  were 
compelled  to  mount  upon  mules  and  flounder 
on  through  heavy  sloughs  and  rapid  streams, 
along  the  borders  of  deep  ravines,  and  over  pre- 
cipitous mountains;  exposed  to  drenching  rains 
in  the  wet  season,  and  a  broiling  sun  in  the 
dry ;  not  unfrequently  attacked  and  plundered 
by  banditti,  by  which  the  road  was  then  infested, 
until,  after  a  whole  day's  labor  and  peril,  they 
arrived  at  Panama,  only  twelve  miles  distant. 
Culebra  at  that  time  was  a  thrifty  place, 


boasting  of  two  or  three  hotels  imported  ready- 
made  from  the  United  States,  into  which  often 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  promiscuously  stowed  fur  a  night. 
There  were  also  twenty  or  thirty  native  huts, 
about  twelve  feet  square,  each  of  which  was 
considered  of  ample  dimensions  to  house  a  doz- 
en wayworn  travelers,  only  too  thankful  to  find 
a  spot  of  dry  ground  upon  which  to  spread  their 
blankets.  But  its  glory  had  departed,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  its  former  prosperity  remained  ex- 
cept an  old  sign  that  some  pitying  hand  had 
rescued  from  the  ruins,  and  stuck  in  the  crotch 
of  a  neighboring  tree.  Painted  in  large,  gro- 
tesque characters,  it  ran  thus  : 


THI5\WA  Y  ^eNTreMeN^l^MMeALS 

I  am  (xoiN&T'0[ci  Joe  Prince^ 


"  Old  Jog"  was  the  enterprising  negro  owner 
of  the  largest  hotel  in  Culebra,  and  his  curious 
old  sign  alone  remains  to  mark  a  spot  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  Isthmus  travelers  of  that 
time. 

From  Culebra,  pursuing  our  course  through 
a  deep  clay  cutting,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
depth  and  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  we 
entered  upon  the  Pacific  slope  by  a  descend- 
ing grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.     As  wc  ad- 


vanced the  surrounding  scenery  was  bold  and 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  Lofty  con- 
ical mountains  rose  on  every  side  from  among 
the  irregular  ridges  that  form  the  upper  bound- 
aries of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Our 
course  lay  across  steep  rocky  spurs,  and  dee]) 
ravines  between  them  and  along  their  precipi- 
tous sides.  High  embankments  and  heavy  cut- 
tings were  frequent.  Here,  also,  the  vegetation 
was  profuse  and  gorgeous.    Tall  forests  covered 
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the  whole  landscape   as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

At  about  a  mile  from  the  summit  the  road 
plowed  along  the  side  of  a  huge  basaltic  cliff, 
whose  great  crystals  (nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length),  lying 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  with  a  clear 
though  broken  and  jagged  outline,  seemed  al- 
most to  overhang  and  threaten  the  track  below. 
This  curious  formation  can  not  but  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiring  wonder,  from  the  reg- 
ularity and  beauty  of  its  crystallization  ;  and 
with  awe,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  gigantic 
internal  forces  that  have  resulted  in  its  up- 
heaval. It  is  one  of  the  few  known  examples 
in  the  world  where  the  natural  perpendicular 
which  basaltic  formations  always  assume  (which 
is  so  beautifully  seen  in  the  celebrated  Fingal's 
Cave  at  Staffa)  has  been  so  rent  and  displaced. 
But  this  whole  region  gave  evidence  that  great, 
and  comparatively  recent,  volcanic  forces  had 
been  instrumental  in  its  formation.  There  was 
no  continuity  in  the  mountain  ranges.  Conical 
peaks  rose  up  on  every  side  ;  marine  shells  and 
coral  were  found  on  their  summits ;  the  strata  of 
the  rocks  they  exhibit,  exposed  by  the  cuttings 


of  the  railroad,  were  all  volcanic.  Those  great 
crystals  of  basalt — firm  and  compact,  but  easily 
dislodged — had  been  made  to  form  the  founda- 
tion and  ballasting  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
road  along  this  section. 

The  Rio  Grande,  at  this  place  a  narrow  and 
noisy  torrent,  was  winding  along  through  the 
dense  forests  below  us.  The  caoutchouc-tree, 
with  its  tall,  gum-stained  trunk  and  verdant 
crown  ;  the  caoba  and  the  malvicino  trees  rose 
up,  like  lords  of  the  hand,  over  the  endless 
growths  of  palm  and  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  other  tropical  woods  that  interwove  below 
them.  After  nearly  three  miles  of  this,  we 
came  to  the  beautiful  undulating  valley  of 
Paraiso  (or  Paradise),  surrounded  by  high  con> 
ical  hills,  where  nature,  in  wild  profusion, 
seemed  to  have  expended  its  choicest  wealth. 

On  we  went,  over  ravines,  and  curving  around 
the  base  of  frequent  conical  mountains,  gradu- 
ally descending,  until  low  lands  and  swamps, 
with  their  dense  growths,  were  around  ;  and  we 
saw.  looming  up  before  us,  the  high,  bald  head 
of  Mount  Ancon,  whose  southern  foot  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  our 
left  rose  Cerro  de  los  Buccaneros  (or,  "the  Hill 
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hose  summit   the  [  the  Isthmus  in  1670,  had  his  first  view  of  an- 
-  arauding  r.  » j  ci  -nt  Panama,  and  where  he  encamped  on  the 
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night  previous  to  his  attack  and  pillage  of  that 
renowned  city.  Crossing  by  bridges  of  iron  the 
San  Pedro  Miguel  and  Caimitillo,  narrow  tide- 
water tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  passed  the 
Rio  Grande  station  ;  and  from  thence,  through 
alternate  swamp  and  rolling  savanna,  until 
the  muddy  bed  of  the  Rio  Cardenas  was  cross- 
ed ;  where,  leaving  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  east- 
ward, we  brought  into  view  a  fine  stretch  of  un- 
dulating country  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Ancon,  enlivened  by  native  huts  and  cultivated 
fields.  A  mile  beyond  us  the  long  metallic 
roofs  of  the  railroad  buildings  at  the  Pacific 
terminus  were  seen  peeping  out  from  a  grove 
of  cocoa-trees ;  and  a  little  beyond  them,  and 
to  the  right,  the  cathedral  towers,  the  high 
tiled  roofs,  and  dilapidated  fortifications  of  the 
city  of  Panama ;  while,  through  the  interven- 
ing foliage,  occasional  glimpses  of  the  "ever- 
peaceful  ocean"  assured  us  that  our  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  was  nearly  accomplished  ; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  safely  housed 
in  the  spacious  passenger  depot  of  the  Railroad 
Company  at  Panama. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  RED  RIVER. 

MOW,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
■J- '  Northwestern  gold  discoveries,  and  a  route 
overland  is  under  discussion,  a  few  facts  regard- 
ing the  intervening  country  between  the  Rocky 


Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  and  illustrations 
of  its  people,  have  an  additional  interest  above 
their  novelty. 

For  the  last  two  months  our  streets  in  St. 
Paul  have  been  filled  with  the  wild,  picturesque 
groups  of  our  northern  neighbors,  the  Pembi- 
nese  and  Selkirkers.  We  see  their  strangely- 
accoutred  ox-trains,  shaggy  ponies,  and  wolfish- 
looking  dogs ;  but  there  is  a  something  in  the 
air  of  their  free,  firm  step,  and  bold,  yet  grace- 
ful, abandon  of  carriage,  with  their  nobility  of 
stature,  that  awakens,  at  the  first  glance,  an  in- 
terest in  their  story.  That  they  have  a  story 
you  can  read  in  their  bronzed  features  and  the 
long  floating  chevelure  that  waves  around  their 
shoulders.  Their  dark,  coarse  blue  coats,  glit- 
tering with  a  savage  profusion  of  enormous  but- 
tons of  polished  brass  ;  their  long,  waving  sash- 
es of  the  brightest  red,  and  jaunty  little  caps, 
half  Tartar  and  half  French  ;  even  their  loose 
trowsers  of  English  corduroy  or  some  dark  wool- 
en stuff,  if  not  of  elk  or  bison  skin,  down  to 
the  quaint  and  dingy  moccasins  wherewith  they 
clothe  their  feet,  savor  of  the  wild,  wondrous, 
and  romantic.  Such,  indeed,  their  story  is. 
No  novel  ever  written  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
far  Western  wilds  and  hunter  life  could  equal 
the  thrilling  wildness  and  strange  truth  of  their 
brief  history. 

The  various  hues  of  their  complexion,  from 
that  of  the  dusky  Indian  with  his  arrowy  raven 
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hair,  up  through  all   the    intervening  tints  of 
dingy  browns,  to  the  ruddy  cheek  and  bin  i 
of  the  fair-haired  Gael,  proclaim  the  intermin- 
gling of  the  Caucasian  with  the  blood  of  the 
jines.     "Within  the  circle  of  their  camp  is 
beard  a  strange  melange  of  languages,  as  di- 
verse as  their  parentage.    You  may  hear  French, 
Gaelic.  English.  Cree.  and  Ojibewa,  with  all  the 
wild  accompaniment  of  mingled  accent,  soft  and 
musical,  abrupt  and  guttural,  in  such  strange. 
startling  contrasts  as  flings  an  additional  interest  i 
about  the  mysterious  people.     With  their  mo- 
ther's blood  they  inherit  all  the  native  love  of 
the  wild  and  adventurous  life  incident  to  the  l 
savage  ;  while  to  the  blood  of  their  fathers  can  . 
be  tra  rd  those  demi-social  habits  and  inclina- 
tions which  they  evince  although  entirely  shut 
out  from  contact  with  enlightened  society  by 
their  remote  geographical  position. 

There  is  a  vast  country,  beautiful,  fertile,  and 
pleasant,  stretching  far  away  from  around  the 


sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  to  the 
head  fountains  of  the  Saskatchewan.  This  great 
valley,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
left,  and  the  high  plateau  on  the  right  that 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  from 
those  flowing  north  into  the  ocean  by  the  River 
MTvenzie,  is  the  great  Buffalo  Range  of  North 
America.  It  is  wealthy  in  soil,  vegetables, 
minerals,  and  game  :  and  is  the  home,  for  part 
of  each  year,  of  these  semi-civilized  Americans. 
More  than  a  century  ago  the  French  traders, 
enterprising  and  eager  to  extend  their  traffic 
and  their  dominion  over  the  New  World,  had 
penetrated  beyond  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Su- 
perior to  Lake  Winnepeg.  On  an  old  English 
map  "by  Thomas  Jefferys,  Geographer  to  his 
Majesty,"  dated  in  1  762,  we  see  that  the  French 
had  a  fort  called  La  Reinc  at  the  junction  of 
the  Red  and  Assinaboine  rivers ;  but  on  the. 
map  of  De  LTsle.  Paris.  1  703,  fifty-eight  years 
earlier,  we  see  their  forts  scattered  all  alone:  the 
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tributaries  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  command- 
ers, or  clerks,  as  they  were  called,  who  occu- 
pied these  isolated  forts  or  posts  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  the  vast  wilds  of  the 
northwest,  lived  in  all  the  barbaric  dignity  of 
the  feudal  barons,  and  ruled  with  no  less  des- 
potic sway  over  their  retainer-like  bands  of  voya- 
geurs  or  courriers  du  bois — as  their  Canadian  em- 
ployes were  called.  There  Avere  times,  how- 
ever, when,  released  from  all  restraints,  these 
men  gathered  at  the  posts — seasons  of  rest  be- 
tween their  arduous  duties  of  collecting  peltries 
or  transporting  supplies.  To  such  times,  when 
indeed  they  held  high  revel,  they  looked  for- 
ward as  a  reward  for  the  many  hardships  and 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  during  their 
excursions  into  the  depths  of  the  boundless  wilds. 
Then  the  song  rang  out  in  clearest  notes 
upon  the  air,  and  strange  wild  tales  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  wonderful  exploits  were 
told;  then,  too,  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  vio- 
lin, they  danced  with  Indian  maidens.  The 
bowl  went  freely  round,  till  mirth  grew  furious 
and  fast,  and  only  the  end  of  night  ended  their 
orgies  and  mad  debauchery.  Intermarriage 
with  the  natives  was  encouraged  by  the  officers 
of  the  fur  trade,  as  it  made  the  courriers  more 
dependent  upon  them,  and  was  a  sure  way  to 
keep  them  in  the  country.  The  offspring  of 
these  courriers  du  bois,  who  were  quite  numer- 
ous, together  with  the  descendants  of  the  gi  us 
Ubres,  or  free  people,  as  the  Canadians  who  had 
deserted  from  the  French  traders  called  them- 
selves, were  styled  Il<>is-J>nihrs  (Burnt-woods), 
from  their  peculiar  complexion. 


After  the  English  possessed  themselves  of 
Canada  there  was  a  Saxon  element  mingled 
in  this  new  race.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  noble, 
conceived  the  idea  of  peopling  this  vast  and 
fertile  valley  with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen. 
In  1811  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  pioneers,  to  prepare  for  the  main 
colony,  began,  in  1815,  to  build  some  houses 
and  a  mill;  but  a  rival  to  the  Hudson  Ba# 
Company,  known  as  the  Northwest  Company, 
sent  men  disguised  as  savnges,  who  drove  the 
colonists  from  the  place.  They  retreated  south- 
ward, within  tlie  United  States  boundary,  to  a 
place  called  Pembina  (pronounced  Pcm-bin- 
naw),  an  abbreviation  of  the  ( >jibe\\  a  word  Ane- 
/><  mbinan  (high-bush-cranberry — Oxycocus  vcr- 
burmi7ii^\\vc\\  thereabouts  grows  in  abundance). 
They  returned  to  their  lands  in  the  spring,  but 
again  to  be  repulsed  ;  and  only  after  years  of 
bloodshed  and  shocking  cruelties  were  they  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  lands  in  quiet. 

The  bitter  strife  was  stopped  by  the  union  of 
the  rival  fur  companies  in  1821.  The"  colony 
numbered  200  souls  in  September,  1815,  says 
Mill,  in  his  History ;  now  they  number  over 
10,000,  by  natural  increase  and  immigrations — 
chiefly  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  English.  While 
this  country  was  in  possession  of  the  French 
traders  they  carried  their  commerce  along  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  of  Lake  Winnepeg, 
and  thence,  descending  the  tributaries  of  Lake 
Superior,  made  their  way  through  the  natural 
channels   of  the  great   lakes   to   the   Atlantic 
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coast.  When  the  English,  or  Hudson  Ray  Com- 
pany, took  possession  of  the  traffic,  the  outlet  of 
the  fur  trade  was  turned  northward,  by  the  more 
difficult  and  unnatural  channel  of  Nelson  River, 
which  empties  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

But  as  the  great  wave  of  Western  emigration 
rolled  up  the  valley  and  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, leaping  the  barriers  of  prejudices  pur- 
posely heaped  by  the  fur-trading  monopolies  to 
debar  settlers  from  the  rich  fields  from  which 
they  were  reaping  such  golden  harvests,  and 
our  settlements  approached  the  frontier,  the 
nearness  of  a  market  for  their  furs  and  peltries 
induced  the  Red  River  colonists  and  hunters  to 
seek  a  new  outlet,  over  the  level  prairies  and 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  St.  Paul. 


Within  the  last  few  years  this  trade  has  in- 
creased, from  one  or  two  trains  of  thirty  or 
forty  carts  each,  to  long  winding  caravans  of 
hundreds  of  carts  drawn  by  oxen  and  horses. 
This  season  over  eight  hundred  carts,  loaded 
with  furs  and  skins,  came  into  St.  Paul  from 
those  far  northwestern  valleys. 

Even  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  at  last 
availed  themselves  of  the  superior  facilities  of 
the  heretofore  ignored  routes  to  our  market,  by 
sending  over  sixty  packages  of  furs  and  pelts, 
taking  in  return  cattle,  mules,  and  implements 
of  agriculture.  This  is  a  great  concession,  and 
argues  well  for  the  future  increase  of  traffic  with 
this  vast  country,  stretching  away  to  the  very 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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While  they  wore  encamped  near  St.  Paul, 
in  my  frequent  visits  and  conversations,  I  be- 
came quite  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Bois-brules,  Frenchmen,  and  Selkirkers,  as  the 
Scotch  are  called.  I  found  them  pay,  cheer- 
ful, and  sprightly,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  hearty 
laughers,  fond  of  singing  and  d  ncing,  and 
withal  having  a  childlike  unaffectedness  of 
manner  and  conversational  nairete,  really  as  fas- 
cinating as  unexpected.  One  day  when  wend- 
ing my  way  to  the  camp,  noticing  an  old,  gen- 
tlemanly-looking Bois-brule,  with  a  handsome 
face,  toiling  like  myself  through  the  hot  sun- 
shine toward  the  prairie,  I  loitered  purposely 
for  him  to  overtake  me.  He  returned  my  sal- 
utation very  politely,  and  we  begnn  to  chat. 
He  was  tall,  with  silvered  hair,  and  although  a 
little  bent  by  age,  stood  quite  six  feet.  He  had 
a  soft  and  musically  sweet  voice,  and  spoke  En- 
glish with  elegance. 

A  Tier  a  few  minutes'  talk  by  way  of  mutual 
introduction,  he  told  me,withchiMish  simplicity, 
that  early  that  morning  he  had  bought  a  trunk 
of  a  dealer  at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  and  had 
carefully  suspended  by  a  cord  from  his  neck  the 
key,  as  the  trunk  locked  with  a  spring,  to  pre- 
vent the  key  being  locked  inside.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  very  precaution  he  took  was  the 
means  of  doing  what  he  wished  to  avoid ;  for 
while  reaching  over  the  trunk  in  packing  the 
lid  fell  and  caught  the  key  within.  He  was 
just  returning  from  the  dealer's,  where  he  had 
been  to  borrow  a  key,  as  he  had  other  trunks 
with  locks  similar.     But,  to  the  old  man's  sur- 


prise and  mortification,  the  shopman  refused  to 
lend  him  one,  fearing  he  would  not  return  it ; 
but  invited  him  to  send  his  trunk  down,  and 
have  it  unlocked  there.  There  Avas  no  altern- 
ative. But  the  old  man's  honor  was  touched 
sorely  ;  and  his  eyes  flashed  fiercely  as  he  said, 
"  I  suppose  he  thought  I  would  steal  the  key; 
but  I  would  not  do  it — I  would  not  do  it !" 

I  went  to  his  camp  with  him,  and  the  trunk 
was  brought  out  of  the  tent ;  but,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  none  of  my  keys  would  fit  it. 
While  one  of  the  camp  boys  was  catching  and 
harnessing  an  ox  in  the  shafts  of  the  wooden 
cart,  fortunately — by  the  help  of  the  cord  which 
was  still  attached  to  the  key,  and  by  a  little  in- 
genuity— I  succeeded  in  drawing  it  out,  much 
to  the  old  man's  delight  and  gratitude  ;  and 
when  I  placed  it  in  his  hands,  thejr  were  trem- 
ulous with  pleasure.  From  him  I  learned  many 
interesting  little  facts  about  their  manner  of 
life,  hunting,  camping,  trading,  etc. 

At  the  settlements  at  Red  River  farming  and 
the  usual  avocations  of  civilized  life  engage 
J  about  one-half  of  the  population,  who  are  most- 
i  ly  of  Scotch  or  European  blood.  Their  religion 
is  usually  Protestant,  the  greater  number  being 
Presbyterians;  the  rest,  Methodists  and  Epis- 
copalians. The  Bois-brules  and  Canadians,  with 
their  descendants  from  their  more  recent  inter- 
marriages with  Indian  women,  are  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  gain  their  subsistence  by  hunt- 
ing. 

Their  dwellings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  colony,  are  scattered  over 
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the  country  between  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Red  and  Assinaboine  rivers,  from  their  con- 
fluence southward,  beyond  the  international 
boundary,  into  Minnesota.  The  neat  little 
white  frame  and  log  cottages,  with  their  well- 
cultivated  garden  spots  and  field  inclosures, 
have  an  air  of  charming  and  quiet  repose,  while, 
in  the  distance,  the  grazing  troops  of  cattle  and 
horses  dot  the  plains  with  gentle  animation. 
Here  and  there  a  wind-mill,  or  a  pointed  church- 
spire,  lends  an  additional  and  suggestive  beauty 
to  the  landscape.  Here  they  live  in  peaceful 
simplicity,  and  in  all  the  rural  quiet  of  their  an- 


cestral village  hamlets  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  life  of  the  hunters  is  just  the  reverse  of 
this  quiet  simplicity ;  their  time  is  alternately 
spent  in  the  excitements  and  adventures  of  the 
chase,  or  in  indolence  and  festivity.  While  the 
products  of  their  last  excursion  holds  out,  they 
are  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  They  nightly  dance 
to  the  fiddle  or  to  the  drone  of  the  bagpipe ;  or 
with  gambling,  drinking,  song,  and  amatory 
sports,  help  the  whirling  hours  speed  by. 

As  spring  advances,  however,  they  go  to  work 
in  real  earnest,  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  ex- 
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pedition  against  the  buffalo.  As  they  are  all 
taught  the  use  of  their  rude  implements,  the 
building  of  new  carts  and  repairing  of  old  ones, 
fill  the  settlements  with  the  ratrling  of  a  thou- 
sand hammers.  These  carts  are  curious  and 
ingenious  contrivances,  built  entirely  of  wood  ; 
not  a  nail,  or  screw,  or  particle  of  metal  being 
used  in  their  construction.  But  such  is  their 
strength  and  durability  that  they  last  for  several 
years,  and  carry  heavy  loads  on  journeys  of  a 
thousand  miles  every  season.  Harnesses  are 
manufactured  of  raw  hide  cut  into  strips  and 
adjusted  to  fit  any  ox.  The  old  ones  are  mended 
up;  buffalo  skins  are  stitched  into  tents,  and 
put  in  readiness  for  the  long  trip  and  sojourn 
across  the  plains. 

At  length,  usually  about  the  1st  of  June, 
the  appointed  day  for  -tarring  arrives.  Some- 
times over  a  thousand  of  fheir  carts  are  gath- 
ered together  and  go  out  in  a  single  train, 
stretching  far  off  over  the  waste  of  prairie,  like 


the  caravans  in  the  Eastern  stories.  They  are 
accompanied  by  the  women  and  children,  who 
pitch  the  tents,  and  attend  to  the  cooking  and 
other  light  duties  about  the  camp. 

The  hunters  elect  captains,  and  the  camp  is 
divided  into  bands  under  thorn ;  while  a  chief 
captain,  or  commander,  controls  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  captains  form  a  council,  and  adopt 
rules  to  govern  the  camp,  which  are  usually- 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  The  following  were  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  camp,  as  determined  at  Pem- 
bina, in  1840: 

"1.  No  buffalo  to  be  run  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"2.  No  party  to  fork  off,  lag  behind,  or  go 
before,  without  permission. 

"3.  No  person  to  run  buffalo  before  the  gen- 
eral order. 

••  !.  Every  captain,  with  his  men,  in  his  turn 
to  patrol  the  camp  and  keep  guard. 

"5.  For  the  first  trespass  against  these  laws, 
the  offender  to  have  his  saddle  and  bridle  cut  up. 
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"6.  For  the  second  offense,  the  coat  to  be 
taken  off  the  offender's  back  and  cut  up. 

' '  7.  For  the  third  offense,  offender  to  be 
flogged. 

"8.  Any  person  convicted  of  theft,  even  to 
the  value  of  a  sinew,  to  be  brought  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  camp,  and  the  crier  to  call  out  his  or 
her  name  three  times,  adding  the  word  '  Thief 
at  each  time."  • 

When  they  halt  at  night  the  carts  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  shafts 
projecting  outward ;  and  within  this  wooden 
cordon  the  tents  are  pitched  at  one  end  and 
the  animals  tethered  at  the  other  extremity. 
Sentinels,  who  are  regularly  relieved  at  inter- 
vals, patrol  the  camp ;  and  not  unfrequently 
tiie  hunter's  sound  slumber  is  broken  by  the 
alarm-cry  to  repel  the  stealthy  attack  of  the 
treacherous  Yauktons.  Raising  the  flag  is  the 
signal  for  starting  in  the  mornings,  and  when 
struck  at  evening  is  the  signal  to  halt  and  en- 
camp. 

Thus  regulated,  they  proceed  to  the  "buffalo 
ranges''  upon  the  Cheyenne,  or  the  plains  of  the 
more  distant  Saskatchewan,  where  thousands  are 
frequently  met  with  in  a  single  herd.  The 
avant-couriers  or  scouts  ascertain  their  proba- 
ble numbers  and  position,  and  report  to  the 
commander.  The  camp  is  formed,  and  the 
hunters  prepare  for  the  onslaught.  Mounted 
upon  their  fleetest  and  best-trained  horses,  they 
advance  regularly  under  command  of  a  leader, 
cautiously  covering  themselves  from  the  herd 
by  every  advantageous  inequality  of  the  ground 
till  near  enough,  when  the  cautious  tread  is 
changed  to  a  dashing  "  Charge  !"  At  full  gal- 
lop they  sweep  down  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  startled  troop,  pouring  a  deadly  broadside 
volley  into  their  shaggy  flanks.  The  frightened 
beasts  scatter,  mad  with  terror.  The  scene  that 
ensues  does  indeed  baffle  description.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a  field  of  battle.  The  sward 
is  torn  up,  and  great  clouds  of  dust  rise  from 
beneath  the  beating  hoofs  of  flying  buffalo  and 
pursuing  horsemen ;  the  roaring  of  the  fleeing 
herd  and  the  mingled  trampling  of  their  many 
feet  pervades  earth  and  air,  while  the  ground 
trembles  as  if  from  an  earthquake  shock.  In 
the  course  of  a  day  sometimes  more  than  a 
thousand  are  slain.  The  hunters  follow  the 
herd  at  full  gallop,  loading  and  firing  at  full 
speed.  The  hasty  charge  of  powder  is  settled 
by  a  blow  against  the  saddle,  and  the  bullet  is 
dropped  from  the  mouth  upon  it  without  any  wad. 

The  wake  of  the  hunters  is  marked  by  mounds 
of  dead  buffalo,  and  the  torn  and  trampled  plain 
is  deluged  with  blood.  The  carts  follow  and 
remove  the  carcasses  to  the  camp.  The  hides 
and  tongues  are  first  removed,  and  such  of  the 
meat  as  can  be  used,  for  much  is  unavoidably 
spoiled  by  the  heat,  is  secured.  Part  is  dried, 
and  the  balance  is  made  into  pemmican,  by  boil- 
ing the  tallow  of  the  buffalo,  and  mixing  with 
it  shreds  of  meat.  Sacks  of  raw  hide  are  then 
made,  into  which  the  preparation  is  poured  in 
a  fluid  state. 


After  the  tongues  are  cured  and  the  robes 
dressed  the  labors  of  the  expedition  are  ended. 
They  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  remain 
till  the  opening  of  the  September  hunt,  which 
lasts  till  they  can  carry  the  meat  home  frozen. 
Then  they  indulge  in  another  season  of  luxu- 
rious indolence. 

QUEBEC. 

IT  was  a  warm,  hazy  morning  in  July  when, 
with  portfolio  and  pencil,  I  sallied  out  of 
Palace  Gate  and  sauntered  down  through  the 
suburb  St.  Roch  toward  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Charles,  to  make  my  first  of  a  series  of  sketches 
of  notable  things  and  places  in  and  around  Que- 
bec, that  quaint  old  town  in  the  far  northeast, 
partly  lying  upon  a  rocky  cape  within  solid 
walls  built  long  ago  by  cautious  Frenchmen, 
and  partly  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring 
slopes  and  levels. 

To  the  visitor  from  the  States  every  thing  in 
Quebec  appears  queer  and  strange.  There  is 
so  much  unlike  the  objects  of  his  daily  experi- 
ences at  home,  that  he  feels  a  consciousness  of 
being  in  a  foreign,  country.  The  men  and  wo- 
men, though  wearing  familiar  faces  and  bearing 
familiar  costume,  appear  unlike  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  land,  for  their  ways  are  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  language  that  falls  upon  his 
ear  is  a  salmagundi,  composed  of  all  British 
tongues,  largely  mixed  with  the  corrupted  Gal- 
lic spoken  by  the  habitans  all  over  the  selvedge 
of  Canadian  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Anticosti.  Nar- 
row, tortuous  streets  bewilder  him  ;  the  high- 
peaked  roofs,  with  great  projecting  eaves  all  glit- 
tering with  tin,  speak  to  him  of  deep  winter 
snows  ;  the  modest  caliche  is  clustered  with  as- 
sociations of  by-gone  years  when  the  lordly 
Governor,  or  Intendant,  rode  out  from  his  palace 
in  a  vehicle  no  more  stately  ;  the  priest  and  the 
soldier,  met  upon  every  highway  in  the  town, 
remind  him  continually  of  the  prime  elements 
of  power  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  the  massive 
walls  that  inclose  the  old  city,  with  their  five 
ponderous  and  dissimilar  portals,  the  grand 
battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  the  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel  crowning  the  loftiest  emi- 
nence, present  pictures  of  a  rude  age,  full  of 
the  coarser  sentiments  of  feudal  power  and  bar- 
baric life.  All  these  external  novelties,  com- 
bined with  the  unfamiliar  ideas  of  the  internal 
mysteries  of  nunneries,  and  cloisters,  and  mo- 
nastic life,  wedded  to  the  most  stirring  histor- 
ical associations  and  natural  scenery  extremely 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  render  Quebec  the 
most  attractive  city  on  the  continent  for  the 
curious,  pleasure-seeking  appetite  of  the  trav- 
eler. 

We  (two  young  ladies  and  the  tourist)  had 
just  returned  from  a  voyage  up  the  Saguenay, 
the  Chicoutimi,  or  "bottomless  river*'  of  the 
Algonquins,  that  wonderful  river  whose  deep, 
black  waters  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  many  a 
league  below  Quebec,  through  towering  mount- 
ains, bold  and  bleak,  that  in  ages  past  were  ev'i- 
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dently  cleft  by  an  earthquake  for  more  than 
sixty  miles  to  make  a  channel  ("or  this  cold  and 
solitary  stream.  The  impressions  of  that  grand 
scenery  —  scenery  which  no  summer  tourist 
should  omit  to  view — were  yet  vivid  in  our  mem- 
ories ;  and  the  works  of  men's  hands  in  the  old 
city,  so  angular,  imperfect,  and  commonplace, 
appeared  painfully  tame  for  a  while.  But  a  new 
pleasure  came  with  the  associations  of  past  times, 
and  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  in  Quebae,  looking, 
listening,  and  sketching,  produced  exquisite  en- 
joymant.  The  limited  space  allotted  to  a  Mag- 
azine article  compels  me  to  omit  more  than 
half  of  my  sketches  of  interesting  objects  in 
Quebec  and  its  vicinity.  In  choosing  from 
them  subjects  for  publication,  I  have,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  selected  only  those 
that  have  historical  relations. 

The  first  point  of  interest  to  which  my  steps 
were  directed  was  the  peninsula  of  Stadacone, 
formed  by  a  great  bend  of  the  St.  Charles  River, 
and  where,  in  a  little  estuary,  Jaques  Carrier, 
the  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  passed  the 
winter  of  1535-36,  an  I  in  the  spring  left  one  of 
his  small  ice-shattered  vessels  to  rot  in  the  ooze. 
On  my  way  I  stopped  to  sketch  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, a  magnificent  building  of  cut  stone,  s^and- 
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ing  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  near  Carrier's 
Bay.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Lord  Ay] mar, 
in  1832.  The  edifice  cost  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Ionie 
order,  having  the  proportions  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses  near  Athens.  It  contains  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  chapels,  apartments  for 
the  respective  clergymen,  and  wards  for  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  patients.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  a  tax  of  one  penny  a  ton  on  each 
vessel  arriving  from  sea,  and  a  portion  of  the 
emigrant  t:ix.  In  front  of  the  building  are  am- 
ple promenade  grounds  for  the  convalescents, 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  and  iron  railing.  The 
entire  premises  contains  an  area  of  six  acres. 

Leaving  the  Marine  Hospital,  I  went  to  the 
General  Hospital  near  by,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  public  establishments  in  Quebec,  whose  char- 
acter and  history  we  shall  consider  presently. 
While  sketching  its  front  I  was  joined  by  a 
resident  of  Quebec,  who,  the  evening  before, 
had  kindly  offered  to  guide  me  to  the  spot 
where  a  part  of  the  Indian  village  of  Stada'one 
stood,  and  where  Cartier  and  his  companions 
wintered  and  suffered.  Leaving  my  sketch  un- 
finished, we  crossed  the  St.  Charles  in  a  log- 
canoe,  made  our  way  through  the  ship-yards  to 
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the  open  plain  of  th  peninsula,  and  sat  down 
to  rest  upon  the  bank  of  Carrier's  winter  har- 
bor, whose  margin  was  fringed  with  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  It  seemed  hardly  sufficient  to  have  con- 
tained within  its  bosom  that  seed  of  French 
empire  in  America. 

Carrier  anchored  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  oppo- 
site the  present  village  of  Beauport,  in  Sep- 
tember. 153.".  and  Donnacane',  the  King  of  the 
neighboring  savages,  proceeded  from  Stadacone 
with  twelve  canoes  filled  with  a  train  of  war- 
riors, to  hold  a  parley  with  the  mariner  of  St. 
Mai o.  The  interview  was  mutually  agreeable. 
Donnacane'  took  Carrier's  arm  and  placed  it 
gently  over  his  own  neck  in  token  of  confidence 
and  regard.  Carrier  returned  the  compliment 
in  the  same  form,  and  after  they  had  partak- 
en of  bread  and  wine  together  they  separated. 
Donnacane,  pointing  toward  the  narrowing  of 
the  great  river  between  the  lofty  promontory  of 
Stadacone.  whereon  the  ancient  capital  of  Can- 
ada now  stands,  and  the  high  banks  of  Point 
Levi  opposite,  pronounced  the  word  Quebec 
(Ke-bec),  which,  in  the  Algonquin  language, 
signifies  "narrowing."  From  that  hour  the 
word  became  a  proper  name  in  history  and  ge- 
ography. 

Carrier  proceeded  with  his  ships  into  "  a  lit- 
tle river,"  which  he  called  St.  Croix,  the  St. 
Charles  of  to-day.  In  the  bay  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  he  moored  his  small  ves- 
sels for  the  winter,  and  Donnacane'  came  from 


his  town  with  a  train  of  five  hundred  Indians 
to  welcome  him.  Carrier  did  not  tarry  long. 
He  was  told  of  a  larger  village  far  up  the  great 
river,  called  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal),  and. 
in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  Donnacane. 
portrayed  great  perils  that  would  surely  beset 
him.  the  mariner  proceeded,  in  one  of  ki:- 
smallest  ships  and  other  vessels,  to  explore  the 
ns.  It  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing voyage,  and  Cartier  and  his  followers  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Croix  at  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, highly  delighted  with  their  knowledge  and 
adventures.  Those  who  had  remained  had. 
meanwhile,  erected  quite  a  strong  stockade  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  promonto:  eon', 

on  the  spot  where  the  old  church  of  Notre  1 
in  the  Lower  Town,  now  stands. 

A  terrible  winter  ensued.  Five-and-twenty 
of  the  Frenchmen  perished  with  cold  and  sick- 
ness, and  all  were  prostrated  at  one  time, 
before  spring  Cartier  had  reason  to  donht  the 
sincerity  of  the  friendship  of  Donnacane' ;  so. 
one  day.  at  the  beginning  of  May,  he  seir 
chief,  the  interpreters,  and  two  other  Indians 
who  had  come  on  board  his  ship,  hoisted  sail, 
and  departed  with  them  for  Europe,  leaving 
one  of  his  smaller  vessels  behind.  Ten  years 
ago  some  money-diggers,  searching  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay  for  treasures  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  by  Cartier,  brought  up.  from  far  down 
in  the  mud,  some  timbers  of  that  ship.  They 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  Quebec  Mnsenm 
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fur  a  while,  when  they  were   accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

[Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Laird,  of  Quebec  (who  was  building  the  shit 
King,  seen  in  the  sketch  of  C'artier's  Winter  Harbor),  a 
piece  of  the  oak  timber  of  C'artier's  vessel,  lately  taken 
from  this  bay.  In  his  letter  accompanying  the  wood, 
llr.  Laird  say?,  **  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing what  it  is  supposed  to  be,  as  the  man  found,  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  chain  plate  of  very  ancient  pattern 
that  could  not  have  belonged  to  any  modern  vessel."  I 
have  deposited  a  part  of  this  timber  among  the  collec- 
tions of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  where  the  cu- 
rious may  see  it.] 
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When  passing  tip  Craig  Street,  on  my  re-    stone, 
turn  to  breakfast,  I  observed  quite  extensive    tion  : 
ruins  upon  an  open  space  in  the  rear  of  some  ' 
stores,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  the  re-  ' 
mains  of  the  palace  of  the  Intendant — an  officer 
who  was  next  in  power  and  influence  to  the  i 
Governor-General.     It  was  not,  indeed,  a  pal- 
ace, but  its  comparative  size  entitled  it  to  the 
name.     It  was  built  of  the  black  lime   slate 
with  which  the   locality  abounds.     The   roof 
was  covered  with  tin,  and  its  wood-work  was 
solid  oak,  within  and  without.     On  the  north 
side,  and  extending  to  the  St.  Charles,  was  a 
fine  garden.     On  one  end  was  the  store-house 
of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  other  the  colonv  ; 
In   this  palace  all  the  de- 
liberations  concerning    the 
province    were    held;    and 
when    those    who   had  the 
chief   management   of   the 
police  and  civil  power  met 
there  the  Intendant  presid- 
ed.    When  affairs  of  great 
consequence    demanded    a 
general  council  the  Govern- 
or-General usually  attend- 
ed.    After  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  English,  in 

.  :his  building  was  neg- 
lected. It  fell  into  decay, 
and  its  ruin  was  completed 
in  1775,  when  Arnold  was 
blockading  the  citv.  He 
established  a  body  of  troops 
in  ft.  These  were  soon  dis- 
lodged by  shells  thrown  from 
the  garrison  which  set  it  on 
fire.      It  was  nearly  all  con- 

-d :    and    in    the    great 


conflagration  of  the  suburb  St.  Koch,  in  1  B45, 
the  destruction  of  its  wood-work  was  completed. 
One  of  the  most  noted  (and  the  last)  of  the 
Intendants,  next  to  ML  Talon,  was  Bigot,  who 
was  distinguished  for  Lis  avarice  and  public- 
frauds.  Many  traditions  of  him  yet  exist,  and 
apocryphal  stories  concerning  him  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  history.  Bigot  made  ex- 
orbitant drafts  upon  the  French  treasury  fur 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  forti- 
fications of  Quebec,  until  one  of  the  queens  of 
France,  it  is  said,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
walls,  commenced  during  a  for- 
mer Intenclant's  administra- 
tion, were  built  of  gold.  Hi- 
estimate  for  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  in  1759, 
was  over  three  millions  of  li- 
vres. 

Among  other  traditions  con- 
nected with  Bigot,  is  one  con- 
cerning the  Chien  cT  Or.  or 
Golden  Dog,  that  may  be  seen 
over  a  window  of  the  Post- 
office,  nearPrescott  Gate.  The 
gilded  dog.  in  hi^h  relief,  is 
upon  a  slab  of  black  lime- 
which   is    the   following  inscrip- 


"  Je  suia  un  Chien  qui  ronge  mon  os, 
En  le  rongeant,  je  prends  mon  repos. 
Un  jour  viendra  qui  n'est  | 
Ou  je  mordrai,  qui  m'avra  mordu." 

said  that  the  house  was  built  by  Monsieur 
Philbert,  a  wealthy  Bordeaux  merchant,  who 
lived  in  Quebec  when  Bigot  was  Intendant,  and 
that  the  figure  of  the  dog,  and  the  inscription, 
were  intended  as  a  lampoon  aimed  at  Bigot, 
whom  Philbert  hated.  The  exasperated  In- 
tendant was  revenged.  He  hired  an  officer  of 
the  garrison  to  stab  the  impertinent  merchant. 
The  murderer  was  pursued  by  a  brother  of  the 
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victim  to  Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
there  slain. 

A  better  authenticated  story  than  this  is  that 
of  the  Hermitage,  or  Chateau  Bigot,  the  ruins 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  forest  about  two 
miles  from  the  hamlet  of  Bourg  Royale,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  seen  northward  of  Quebec. 
It  was  built  by  Bigot  as  a  residence  for  his  mis- 
tress. Being  deep  in  the  wilderness,  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  secure  from  all  intrusion.  But 
the  jealous  and  watchful  wife  of  the  Intendant 
discovered  the  secret,  and  soon  found  means  to 
have  her  rival  poisoned.  The  house  was  then 
abandoned ;  and  during  the  siege  of  Quebec 
by  Wolfe,  in  1 751),  the  ladies  of  the  capital 
found  safe  refuge  there.  Bigot  went  to  France 
at  that  time,  where  he  lost  his  fortune  and  his 
liberty,  and  the  chateau  of  his  mistress  fell  into 
decay.  Thick  shrubbery  has  grown  up  around 
and  within  its  broken  walls,  and  nothing  but 
the  lines  of  some  walks  and  a  few  very  old  cur- 
rent bushes  show  that  the  hand  of  cultivation 
was  ever  there. 


After  breakfast  we  started  in  a  barouche  for 
the  Fall  of  the  Montmorenci.  The  lowering 
aspect  of  the  morning  had  changed  to  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  ride  upon  that  fine  road  was 
delightful.  After  crossing  the  St.  Charles  over 
Dorchester  Bridge,  the  road  is  Macadamized  all 
the  way.  On  both  sides  are  pleasant  embow- 
ered residences  for  about  two  miles,  where, 
crossing  a  stream,  the  old  Canadian  village  of 
Beauport  is  entered  at  a  gentle  slope.  The  one- 
storied  houses  are  nearly  all  alike  in  size,  form, 
and  feature.  They  stand  obliquely  to  the  street. 
to  let  the  drifting  snow  pass  by ;  and  to  each 
is  attached  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  extending 
in  the  rear,  and  each  containing  thirty  acres. 
The  village  is  upon  an  elevation  known  as  the 
Heights  of  Beauport,  whereon  Montcalm  estab- 
lished his  fortified  camp  in  1759.  The  house 
which  he  occupied  at  that  time  as  his  head- 
quarters is  yet  standing  and  inhabited,  upon 
the  land  of  Colonel  Gugy,  a  short  distance 
eastward  of  his  Beauport  Mills.  It  is  a  stone 
building  covered  with  stucco,  and  commands  a 
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tine  view  i  :     |  and  its  environ?.      In  the 

vicinity  of  this  house,  and  near  the  Moutmo- 

renei.  are  slight  traces  of  the  French  works. 

Near  the  west  hank  of  the  Montmorenci  is  a 

where  refreshments  may  be  had  at 

s  ruinous  to  a  shallow  purse,  and  sparkling 

ice-water  for  only  half  a  dime  a  glass.     The 

keeper  hires  from  the  owner  of  the  property 

the  legal  right  to  charge  each  visitor  twenty-five 

s  for  the  privilege  of  following  a  pleasant 

pathway  through  sloping  meadows  and  along 

S3  to  a  zigzag  road  that  leads  to 

the  bottom  of  the  almost  perpendicular  bank  of 

St  Lawrence,  near  where  General  Monek- 

tou  with  grenadiers  and  other  troops  of  AYoltVs 

army  landed,  and  had  th:  Let  with  the 

I   ntcalm.      We  paid  all  charges,  and. 

guided  by  a  lad  a  dozen  years  of  age,  made  the 

-   ;  at,  and  by  a  winding  way  among  lumber 


and  along  the  river's  edge,  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
we  readied  an  admirable  position  to  view  the 
Montmorenci  Fall  from  below.     Recent  rains 
had  tilled  the  river  to  the  brim,  and  the  cascade 
was  both  beautiful  and  grand.      The  waters  de- 
scend in  a  bright  fleecy  sheet,  twenty-rive  yards 
in  width   (unbroken  exeept  by  an    enormous 
'  rock  half-way  down),   into   a  gulf  about   two 
'  hundred  feet  below.      From  brink  to  base  the 
I  sheet  is  covered  with  sparkling  foam  ;  and  from 
the   caldron  rises  mist  continually.      This,   in 
winter,  forms  a  huge  cone  of  porous  ice,  some- 
times a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  when  the 
river  below  is  hard  frozen  a  lively  spectacle  is 
exhibited,   for  scores  of  people  may  be   seen 
upon  the  mist-hill  slowly  climbing  to  its  sum- 
mit or  shooting  down  it  upon  sleds  with  ar- 
rowy swiftness.      The  banks  on  each  side  of 
I  the  fall  rise  many  feet  above  the  crown  of  the 
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cataract,  and  are  nearly  perpendicular,  present- 
ing bare  rocks  at  the  base  and  covered  with 
vegetation  and  shrubbery  on  the  summit. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  suspension-bridge 
was  constructed  over  the  fall  by  which  passen- 
gers might  look  into  the  gulf  below.  It  hung 
over  that  fearful  spot  but  a  short  time.  The 
first  persons  (a  man  and  his  wife  and  child,  in 
a  cart,  on  their  way  to  visit  a  daughter  in  one 
of  the  nunneries  in  Quebec)  who  attempted  to 
pass  over  it  after  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
lost  their  lives.  The  supporting  cables  were 
drawn  from  their  shore-fastenings  by  the  weight 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  structure,  except  the 
towers,  with  its  living  burden,  fell  into  the 
boiling  caldron  and  disappeared  forever.      The 


towers  yet  stand,  mementoes  of  a  sad  calam- 
ity. 

We  climbed  the  steep  banks  along  the  zigzag 
road  in  the  meridian  heat  of  the  sun,  and  rested 
in  the  shade  of  a  pleasant  grove  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Seigneur  of  Beauport.  It  is  an 
elegant  old  mansion,  close  by  the  bank  of  the 
Montmorenci,  at  the  fall.  It  was  built  by  Gen- 
eral Ilaldimand,  the  last  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  before  the  union  of  the  Canadas, 
and  was  named  Montmorenci  House.  There 
the  Baroness  Reidesel  (wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  who  came  to  Canada  with  Burgoync  in 
1  776)  and  her  family  were  entertained  for  sev- 
eral weeks  by  General  Haldimand  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1782;    and   there  the  Duke  of  Ken  v. 
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father  of  Queen  Victoria,  resided  while  he  was  a 
sojourner  in  the  province.  It  is  a  most  delight- 
ful spot,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Quebec  and 
the  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  fertile  Isle 
of  Orleans,  which  divides  the  river  into  two 
broad  channels. 

After  making  a  sketch  of  Montmorenci 
House  we  returned  to  the  restaurant,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  fields  and  down  a  wooded 
slope,  led  by  the  same  boy-guide,  to  the  Natu- 
ral Steps,  a  section  of  the  banks  of  the  Mont- 
morenci, three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  fall. 
The  rocks  are  so  called  because  they  exhibit 
a  series  of  rectangular  gradations  resembling 
stairs.  They  are  composed  of  shaly  limestone, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  waters,  and  by  others  to 
be  original  in  their  shapes.  For  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  the  river  rushes  in  irregular  cascades 
among  these  rocks,  in  a  very  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous channel,  its  surface  white  with  foam,  and 
here  and  there  sending  up  fleeces  of  spray.  On 
the  bald  rocky  bank  we  sat,  watching  the  rush- 
ing waters,  and  made  an  early  dinner  of  sand- 
wiches. 

We  were  leisurely  ascending  the  wooded 
slope  from  the  river,  picking  wild  flowers  by  the 
way,  when  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder 
warned  us  of  an  approaching  storm.  We  hast- 
ened to  the  barouche  and  started  on  our  return. 
Darker  and  nearer  grew  the  clouds  in  the  north- 
west, but  I  ventured  to  make  the  sketch  of 
Montcalm's  house  in  the  presence  of  the  coming 
shower.  A  favoring  current  bore  it  northward, 
and  we  escaped  ;  but  other  clouds  now  came 
rolling  up  from  the  horizon,  some  audible  with 
thunder,  and  others  beautiful  and  magnificent 
in  form  and  hue,  until  all  the  firmament  west- 
ward of  the  zenith  presented  a  glorious  aerial 
panorama  of  grand  moving  shapes  and  wonder- 
ful combinations  of  colors,  for  the  bright  sun 
was  blazing  behind  the  gorgeous  screen.  Our 
day's  journey  was  not  finished,  and  we  kept  on, 
not  without  apprehensions  of  a  drenching,  for 
away  beyond  Lorette  on  one  hand,  and  over 
the  Chaudiere  on  the  other,  we  saw  the  rain- 
vails  upon  the  hills.  But  "fortune  favors  the 
brave,"  and  under  its  wings  we  were  sheltered. 
We  recrossed  Dorchester  Bridge,  and  ascend- 
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ing  to  the  Chemin  de  la  Grand  A  Ike,  the  des- 
tined Fifth  Avenue  of  Quebec,  we  alighted  at 
the  toll-gate  and  walked  out  to  Bonner's  Field, 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  view  the  new 
monument  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
fell  at  the  moment  of  his  victory,  on  the  13th 
<jf  September,  1759. 

This  monument  stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  one  which  the  public-spirited  Lord  Ayl- 
mar  caused  to  be  erected  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  which  had  become  shamefully  defaced 
by  the  hands  of  relic-seekers,  who  were  carry- 
ing it  away  in  their  pockets  and  reticules.  It 
was  of  granite,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing.  I  give  a  sketch  of 
it  as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1848. 
The  new  monument  is  a  beautiful  Doric  col- 
umn made  of  granite  blocks,  crested  with  a  Ro- 
man sword  and  helmet,  and  bearing  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  its  pedestal  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, which  records  its  history:  "This  pillar 
was  erected  by  the  British  Army  in  Canada, 
a.d.  1841>.  His  Excellency  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  G.C.B.,  K.C.H., 
K.C.T.S.,  etc.,  Commander  of  the  Forces,  to 
replace  that  erected  by  Governor-General  Lord 
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Aylmar,  G.C.B.,  in  1832,  which  was  broken 
and  defaced,  and  is  deposited  beneath."  On 
the  western  side  is  the  inscription  upon  the 
old  monument :  "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious, 
September  13,  1759."  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  so  constructed  with  sharp  hooks 
and  spears  as  to  prevent  any  future  incursions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Nearer  the  old  city  walls  and  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
the  French  lines  are  visible, 
and  these  are  all  upon  that 
elevated  plateau  that  remain 
to  tell  the  student  of  history 
that  this  is  classic  ground. 
The  level  ground  occupied 
by  the  English  army  early  in 
that  eventful  struggle  when 
Gallic  power  gave  way  to 
British  strength,  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  barbarous  sport 
of  horse-racing,  and  occa- 
sional parades  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison. 

We  did  not  linger  long 
upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
for  the  sun  was  near  the  ho- 
rizon when  I  finished  my 
drawing  of  the  monument, 
and  I  wished  to  make  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  four 
Martello  towers  erected  at 
different  distances  across  the 
heights  of  Quebec  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  St.  j|j|| 
Charles.  These  towers  have 
cannon  mounted  upon  their 
summits,  with  which  the 
Plains  might  be  swept,  and 
are  so  constructed  that,  if 
taken  by  an  enemy,  they  can 
easily  be  laid  in  ruins  by 
heavy  shot  from  the  garri- 
son ;   while  on  the  opposite 


side,  facing  the  open  coun- 
try, the  walls  are  of  immense 
thickness.  We  passed  the 
one  here  delineated  on  our 
return  to  the  city,  and  enter- 
ed the  town  by  St.  Louis's 
Gate  at  early  twilight,  hun- 
gry, and  wearied  by  our  day's 
rambling,  and  thankful  for 
the  bounteous  table,  parlor 
sofas,  and  soft,  tidy  beds  that 
we  knew  awaited  us  at  Rus- 
sell's. It  was  Saturday  night, 
5  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  ap- 
proach of  a  day  of  rest. 

Sunday  morning  dawned 
gloriously.  The  air  was  cool 
and  invigorating,  and  no 
cloud  was  in  the  sky.  At 
nine  o  clock  we  went  to  the 
French  Cathedral  on  Mark- 
et Square,  and  found  scores 
of  worshipers  and  strangers  thronging  the 
vestibule,  the  aisles,  and  stair-cases.  An  offi- 
cer in  die  appropriate  uniform  led  us  to  a  gal- 
lery fronting  the  nave,  from  which  we  had  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  magnificent 
interior.  This  church  edifice  was  erected  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Francois  de  Laval,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  was  a  zealous  prelate 
and  judicious  patron  of  learning.  It  was  con- 
secrated in  the  summer  of  166G,  with  imposing 
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ceremonies,  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  j  and  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  one 
Conception.     The  building  is  two  hundred  and    of  the  governors-general,  who  died  of  hydro- 


sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  in  width,  and  has  within  it  four 
chapels,  two  in  each  aisle.  The  lofty  ceiling 
is  elegantly  vaulted  in  stucco,  and  the  floor  and 
galleries  are  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommo- 
date a  congregation  of  four  thousand  souls. 
This  church  suffered  severely  when  the  English 
batteries  at  Point  Levi  hurled  shells  upon  the 
town  previous  to  the  battle  that  gave  Wolfe  the 
victory  in  1759.  Much  of  the  Lower  Town  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Cathedral  was  set  on  fire 
and  so  shattered  that  it  was  almost  a  total  ruin. 
Of  all  the  interior  decorations  and  many  fine 
pictures  only  one  of  the  latter  was  saved  from 
hopeless  mutilation.  That  was  the  present 
grand  altar-piece,  representing  the  Conception, 
after  the  style  of  Le  Brim.  After  the  Province 
was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  church  was  ren- 
ovated, and  the  pictures  that  now  enrich  it  were 
placed  there.  Among  them  the  finest  are,  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  ecstatic  Vision,  as  related 
in  2d  Corinthians,  painted  by  Carlo  Maratti ; 
the  Saviour  ministered  unto  by  Angels,  by  Res- 
tout  ;  the  Flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  a  copy ; 
the  Redeemer  on  the  Cross,  by  Van  Dyke  ;  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  copied  from  Annabel  Car- 


phobia.  A  fine  chime  of  eight  bells  summons 
the  people  to  worship,  and  as  we  entered  the 
area  in  the  front  we  saw  the  performers  busy 
with  the  ropes,  making  a  harmonious  tintin- 
nabulation. 

In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  alone  out  of  Hope 
Gate,  down  to  the  Lower  Town,  and  visited  the 
ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
which  fronts  upon  the  little  market-place.  This 
church,  as  we  have  observed,  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  fort  constructed  by  Cartier's  men  in 
the  autumn  of  1535.  The  ground  is  much  low- 
er than  it  was  at  that  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  church  edifices  in  the  city,  and  was  erect- 
ed previously  to  1G90,  for  in  that  year,  amidst 
the  joy  caused  by  the  defeat  of  the  English 
forces  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  besieged 
Quebec,  the  fete  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire 
was  established,  and  ordered  to  be  annually  cel- 
ebrated in  this  church  on  the  7th  of  October, 
that  being  the  day  on  which  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  coming  of  the  English  was  re- 
ceived. On  that  occasion  M.  De  la  Colombiere, 
the  Archdeacon,  preached  an  eloquent  discourse. 
Twenty-one  years  later,  when  news  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  Hovenden 
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racci ;  the  Saviour  outraged  by  the  Soldiers,  '  Walker,  on  its  way  to  attack  Quebec,  was  re- 
by  Fluret ;  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  by  Vignon ;  J  ceived,  this  second  victory,  as  the  inhabitants 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Blanchard ;  and  portraits  called  it,  was  celebrated  as  little  less  than  mi- 
of  St.  Anna  and  the  Holy  Family.  I  raculous.     Again  the  eloquent  voice  of  Colom- 

We  remained  in  the  French  Cathedral  dur-    biere  was  heard,  and  the  church  received  the 
ing  the  performance  of  the  ritual  service,  and    name  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.    Kalm,  who 
then  repaired  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Church    visited  Quebec  in  1749,  says  of  this  church  : 
of  England,    near  by,   whose  chief 
front,  with  an  inclosed  and  shaded 
area,  is  on  Garden  Street.     This  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
pleasing  specimens  of  architecture  in 
the   Province.       It  is  built  of  gray 
sandstone,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet  in  length,  and  seventy-five  in 
breadth.    It  stands  upon  high  ground, 
with  one  front  upon  the  Place  d'Armes ; 
and  its  tall  spire,  covered  with  bright  tin, 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  every  point 
of  view.     The  ground  was  once  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Recollet  or  Franciscan  fathers. 
Their  church  and  convent  were  burned  in  1796, 
and  the  order  soon  afterward  becoming  extinct  in 
Canada,  this  portion  of  their  property  was  bought, 
and  the  church  edifice  was  erected,  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Government.     The  communion  plate,  pre- 
sented by  George  III.,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the 
continent.     The  church  was  consecrated  in  1801. 
It  contains  very  little  ornament,  but  is  enriched  by 
two  fine  marble  monuments,  one  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Mountain,  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Quebec,* 


*  It  is  said  that  when  the  See  of  Quebec  was  to  be  supplied  with  an 
incumbent  the  King  was  perplexed  in  making  a  choice.  Dr.  Mountain 
was  present  on  one  occasion  when  his  Majesty  spoke  of  the  matter. 
"If  your  Majesty  had  faith,"  said  the  Doctor,  "there  would  be  no 
difficulty.'"  The  King  asked  him  to  explain.  "  If  you  had  faith,"  f 
replied  the  witty  divine,  "you  would  say  unto  this  mountain,  'Be 
thou  removed  into  that  see,'  and  it  would  be  accomplished."  That 
Mountain  was  moved  accordingly. 
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"It  has  a  small  steeple  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  square  at  the  bottom  and  round  at  the 
top."  It  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire  during 
Wolfe's  bombardment,  when  a  great  portion  of 
the  Lower  Town  was  destroyed.  It  was  after- 
ward repaired,  and  assumed  its  present  form. 
It  is  the  only  church  in  the  Lower  Town.  The 
interior  is  quite  plain.  In  a  little  chapel  in  a 
northern  wing  is  a  full-size  figure  of  Jesus  en- 
tombed, and  upon  the  walls  are  a  few  inferior 
paintings. 

I  continued  my  walk  in  the  Lower  Town  to 
Champlain  Street,  and  along  that  avenue  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Diamond  to  the  Ordnance  Wharf, 
at  Pres  de  Ville,  the  place  where  General  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  when  attempting  to  carry  a 
British  battery  there,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  December,  1775.  The  declivity  of  black 
limestone  slate,  sparkling  with  quartz  crystals 
and  crowned  by  the  citadel,  is  here  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  the  space  between 
its  base  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  narrow 
that  some  of  the  precipice  has  been  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  the  street.  It  was  at  this 
narrow  place  that  the  British  had  erected  a 
battery.  Montgomery  had  formed  a  plan  of 
assault  upon  Quebec  that  promised  success. 
General  Arnold,  with  one  division,  was  to  pass 
through  the  suburb  St.  Roch,  and  carrying  a 
battery  on  the  St.  Charles,  at  the  Saalt  au  Ma- 
telote make  his  way  into  the  Lower  Town  ;  while 
Montgomery  was  to  lead  the  other  division  down 
Wolfe's  ravine,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
take  the  battery  under  Cape  Diamond,  and, 
making  his  way  into  the  Lower  Town,  also  join 
Arnold  in  forcing  a  passage  into  the  Upper 
Town  through  the  portal  since  called  Prescott 
Gate.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  face  of 
a  driving  snow-storm,  just  at  dawn,  Montgom- 
ery was  making  his  way.  He  had  passed  the 
palisade  in  front  of  the  battery,  when  a  single  dis- 


charge of  grape-shot  killed  him 
instantly,  and  slew  or  mortally 
wounded  several  of  his  officers 
and  men.  Arnold,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  town,  was  wound- 
ed, and  carried  to  the  General 
Hospital ;  and  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle  for  several  hours, 
during  which  time  many  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  the  conflict  ended, 
and  Quebec  was  saved  to  the 
British. 

I  intended  to  continue  my 
walk  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where 
that  commander  landed  his 
invading  army,  some  distance 
further  up  the  St.  Lawrence  : 
but  evening  was  approaching, 
and  I  made  my  way  back 
through  the  Lower  Town  to 
St.  Paul  Street,  and  visited 
the  place,  under  the  Grand 
Battery,  where  Arnold  was 
wounded.  The  then  open 
shore  of  the  St.  Charles  is  now  covered  with 
streets  and  houses,  connecting  the  Lower  Town 
with  the  suburb  St.  Roch.  Nothing  of  its  for- 
mer aspect  may  be  seen  except  the  rugged  de- 
clivity. 

I  walked  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Roch — a  modern  edifice,  very  spacious,  and 
situated  upon  an  open  space  fronting  toward 
the  Vacherie,  former  possessions  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  is  well  finished  within,  and  contains  several 
good  pictures  from  the  pencils  of  Restout,  Vir- 
mond,  Chalis,  Vignon,   Blanchard,  and  other 
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French  artists.  In  the  sacristy  is  a  portrait  of 
Bishop  Plessis,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  church. 
Here  I  rested  for  a  while  in  the  midst  of  a  score 
of  men  and  women  on  their  knees  in  prayer, 
and  then  entered  the  city  through  Palace  Gate, 
the  portal  that  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles. 

At  evening,  accompanied  by  my  traveling 
companions,  I  went  up  to  Durham  Terrace,  the 
resort  of  the  citizens  during  the  summer  twi- 
lights. It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Castle 
of  St.  Louis,  the  residence  of  the  governors- 
general  of  Canada  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  and  since  then 
the  spot  has  been  reserved  as  a  public  prome- 
nade. The  old  castle  was  a  fine  stone  building, 
over  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  stood  near 
the  precipice ;  and  on  that  side  its  walls  and 
spacious  gallery  were  supported  by  solid  stone 
buttresses.  These  yet  remain ;  and  the  plat- 
form of  Durham  Terrace,  from  Avhich  fine  views 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  shores  op- 
posite, are  obtained,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
old  broad  gallery.  We  were  there  just  at  sun- 
set, when  the  terrace  was  filled  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  ;  and  we  lingered  until  the 
vesper  light  had  faded,  for  the  evening  air  was 
delightful. 

Monday  morning  was  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  at  four  o'clock 
I  was  upon  the  wing.  When  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  flashed  over  the  hills  of  Point  Levi  I 
had  finished  a  sketch  of  the  Place  d'Armes  and 
its  surroundings.  The  most  notable  of  these  is 
the  Court-house,  the  English  Cathedral,  and 
the  large  building  containing  the  Quebec  Li- 
brary, the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society, 


and  the  Museum.  The  Court-house,  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Louis  Street,  is  a  large  mod- 
ern structure,  its  arched  entrance  approached 
by  two  flights  of  steps,  and  its  interior  arrange- 
ments ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts 
and  appropriate  offices.  The  Quebec  Library, 
which  contains  upward  of  six  thousand  volumes, 
was  founded  in  1770,  when  Governor  Haldi- 
mand  contributed  one  hundred  volumes  of  val- 
uable works  as  a  nucleus.  This  library  and 
the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
Museum  were  in  the  Parliament  House  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  both  suffered  se- 
verely. 

From  Durham  Terrace  I  went  to  the  Palace 
Garden,  a  little  southward,  where  stands  a  tall 
monument  of  granite,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  opposing  heroes,  Wolfe  and  Montcalm, 
who  both  perished  in  battle  near  by,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  This  garden  was  formerly  a  part  of 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  old  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  portion  where  the  monument 
stands  is  finely  shaded  with  ornamental  trees. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1827,  when  Earl  Dalhousie  was  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  It  was  erected  un- 
der his  auspices,  and  the  ceremonials  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  Freemasons.  These 
were  invested  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  venerable  Master  Mason,  James 
Thompson,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  the  two  great  leaders  fell.  He  was 
then  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  walk- 
ed firmly  to  the  spot,  wearing  the  regalia  of  his 
mystic  order.     At  the  request  of  the  Governor 
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he  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  giving  three 
raps  with  a  mallet  upon  the  corner-stone,  and 
then  retired,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Captain 
Young,  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  whose  pencil 
produced  the  chaste  design  of  the  monument. 
The  apex  is  sixty-five  feet  from  the  earth,  and 
upon  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Fisher,  then  a  Quebec  edi- 
tor : 

WOLFE.  —  MONTCALM. 

MORTEM     VIET US     COMMUNE  M 

FA MAM     HISTORIA 

MONUMENTUM     POSTER  IT  AS 

DEDIT 

A.i).    182T. 

For  these  few  lines,  which  mean  in  English, 
'•  Military  Virtue  gave  them  a  common  death  ; 
History,  a  common  fame  ;  Posterity,  a  common 
monument,"  Dr.  Fisher  was  awarded  a  golden 
medal. 

After  breakfast  we  left  the  city  for  another 


ride  into  the  country.  The  Indian  village  of 
Lorette,  eight  miles  distant,  was  our  destina- 
tion. We  crossed  Dorchester  Bridge,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  followed  the  winding  course  of 
the  St.  Charles  three  or  four  miles  along  a  fine 
road  fringed  with  hawthorn  hedges,  and  lead- 
ing us  by  many  pleasant  mansions.  There  arc 
two  villages  at  Lorette,  occupying  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Charles  at  the  Fall,  one  containing 
French  habitans,  the  other  half-breed  Indians, 
who  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Hurons  who  welcomed  Jaques  Carder 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  for- 
mer village  had  but  little  interest  for  us  ;  and  I 
stopped  and  sketched  the  Lorette  Fall  before 
entering  the  latter,  and  viewed  the  water-work? 
near  by,  from  which  Quebec  is  supplied  with 
wholesome  beverage. 

The  Indian  village  of  Lorette  is  upon  part  of 
a  reservation  of  sixteen  hundred  acres,  owned 
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in  common  by  the  tribe,  which 
numbers  now  about  four  hun- 
dred souls.  The  village  ex- 
hibited evidences  of  thrift  and 
comfort.  In  addition  to  the 
proceeds  of  their  cultivated 
lands,  the  Indians  derive  quite 
a  revenue  from  traffic,  and  each 
person  receives  annually  from 
the  Government  one  blanket, 
three  yards  of  cloth,  and  some 
powder  and  shot.  They  are 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
speak  the  corrupted  French 
language  of  the  province. 
They  have  a  neat  parish 
church,  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  Ndtre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
in  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec ; 
and  upon  the  green  in  front 
of  it  is  a  small  cannon. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  Paul 
Ondawanhout,  was  absent, 
but  returned  just  as  we  were 
about  to  leave  the  village.  He 
is  seventy  years  of  age,  but 
appeared  as  robust  and  youth- 
ful as  most  men  at  fifty.  His 
queen,  Marguerite  Lawinonke,  a_red  seventy- 
one,  was  at  home,  and  kindly  sat  for  me  to 
sketch  a  full-length  portrait  of  her.  They  live 
in  a  comparatively  fine  house,  and  are  reported 
to  be  rich.  Upon  the  table  in  the  reception- 
room  were  various  articles  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  and  thereon  lay  a  splendid  cap, 
made  by  the  queen  for  her  husband.  It  had  a 
blue  skull  and  scarlet  band  ornamented  with 
silver  and  bead-work,  and  decked  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  swan,  owl,  and  eagle  feathers.  Their 
son,  PaulTahourhenche,  was  present,  and  placed 
the  cap  on  his  own  head  that  I  might  sketch  it. 
In  so  doing  I  delineated  a  profile  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Lorette,  who  may  wor- 
thily wield  the  sceptre,  for  he  is  an  intelligent 
man.  and  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary  at  Quebec. 

While  I  was  sketching  the  "palace"  nearly 
all  the  women  and  children  of  the  village  flock- 
ed around  me  with  wide-open  eyes  of  wonder ; 
and  when  they  saw  the  features  of  the  queen 
and  prince  upon  my  paper  they  indulged  in 
much  quiet  merriment.  One  of  them  appear- 
ed to  be  the  wit  of  the  village  (and  she  was 
quite  a  belle  in  relative  appearance),  for  her 
remarks  always  elicited  abundant  laughter. 
In  one  of  these  merrv  moods  we  left  them,  and 
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returned  to  Quebec  by  the  way  of  Charlesbonrg. 
through  a  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try, with  the  glittering  capital  continually  in 
view,  delighted  and  edified  by  the  events  of  the 
morning. 

The  caleche  is  an  "institution"  of  Lower 
Canadian  cities  and  villages,  and  my  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  a  ride  in  one.  To 
accompany  them  myself  implied  tie  necessity 
of  being  the  driver,  for  the  narrow  seat  of  Jehu 
upon  the  splashboard  will  not  permit  compan- 
ionship upon  it.  80.  engaging  a  gentle  horse, 
I  assumed  the  elevated  position  of  coachman, 
and,  with  as  much  skill  as  possible,  drove  out  at 
Palace  Gate,  not  without  some  secret  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  my  adventure.  I  experi- 
enced too  much  of  a  baby-jumper  motion,  with- 
out its  ease,  to  be  comfortable,  bnt  gallantry 
forbade  an  abandonment  of  my  position.  A 
dyspeptic  man  might  have  been  benefited,  but 
I  felt  too  conscious  of  having  worked  my  pas 
sage  to  desire  a  repetition  of  the  service.  For- 
tunately, the  road  we  took  was  smooth.  It 
was  the  way  toward  Beauport,  and  the  term- 
ination of  our  ride  in  that  direction  was  the 
r  Canada  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  that  vil- 
lage, where  we  were  politely  received  by  Mr. 
"Wakeham,  "the  warden  of  the  establishment, 
who  first  conducted  us  over  the  premises,  and 
then  to  the  palatial  residence  of  Dr.  Douglass, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  institu 
tion. 

The  Asylum  edifice  is  very  spacious,  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated  by  the 
best  modern  arrangements  for  the  purpose,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifully  shaded 
lawn.  It  is  enlivened,  on  three  sides,  by  a 
considerabl  s  stream  called  the  Riviere  des  /     - 
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pieres,  widen  afforus  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water.  Every  arrangement  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  patients  appears  to  have  been 
adopted.  The  system  of  treatment  seems  to  be 
perfect  and  efficacious ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  the  number  of  cures  effected  there  is  equal 
to  those  in  any  similar  establishment  in  the 
world.  There  were  between  350  and  400  pa- 
tients under  the  roof,  and  cleanliness  and  order 
every  where  prevailed.  We  left  the  establish- 
ment deeply  impressed  with  the  holiness  of  that 
Christian  charity  which  furnishes  these  homes 
for  the  unfortunate. 

From  the  Insane  Asylum  we  rode  back  to 
the  suburb  St.  Roch,  and  down  Prince  Edward 
Street  to  the  General  Hospital,  on  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Charles,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Stad- 
acone'.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  inter- 
esting of  the  semi-religious  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  Quebec.  It  was  founded  in  1693  by 
Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  whose 
portrait,  hanging  in  one  of  the  private  rooms 
of  the  hospital,  I  was  permitted  to  copy.  The 
object  of  the  institution  was  the  relief  of  sick 
and  disabled  poor  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  in 
charge  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Augustine,  a  separate 
and  independent  community. 

It  was  toward  evening  when  we  reached  the 
public  court-yard  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  I  left  the  ladies  in  the  caleche, 
and  entered  the  building  to  obtain  some  desired 
information.  With  some  difficulty  I  made  my 
wants  known  to  a  swarthy  old  French  invalid, 
who  led  me  to  a  small  upper  room,  with  a  grated 
partition  on  one  side.  He  rang  a  bell  and  re- 
tired, when  a  beautiful  nun,  of  Irish  birth,  ap- 
peared behind  the  screen.      After  a  few  mo- 


ments' conversation,  I  asked  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  introducing  the  young  ladies  into 
the  establishment.  We  were  directed  to  an- 
other apartment ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  a 
large  ward,  wherein  were  many  infirm  women, 
we  were  met  by  four  nuns,  dressed  in  the  white 
summer  costume  of  the  order,  their  foreheads 
entirely  concealed  by  a  white  vail.  One  of 
them  was  the  Mere  St.  Catherine  (the  Lady 
Superior),  a  young  French  woman,  who  could 
not  understand  English.  Two  of  the  other 
sisters  could,  and  they  were  our  interpreters. 
They  all  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment, except  those  wherein  a  strange  foot 
never  enters. 

Within  the  chapel  lie  the  remains  of  the 
founder  of  the  hospital,  and  also  those  of  the 
Reverend  Mother,  Louise  Soumand,  the  first 
Superior  of  the  convent ;  and  in  a  small  court 
adjoining  it  is  the  cemetery  for  the  nuns,  where 
we  saw  many  graves,  with  small  black  crosses 
at  the  head  of  each.  At  the  present  there  are 
sixty-three  professed  nuns  in  the  establishment ; 
and  all  that  we  saw  appeared  happy.  They 
have  the  entire  charge  of  the  hospital  and  school. 
In  the  former,  there  are  between  seventy  and 
eighty  inmates;  and,  in  the  latter,  from  sixty 
to  eighty  boarders.  In  addition  to  these  du- 
ties the  nuns  make  church  ornaments,  from 
which  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  establishment, 
but  have  a  large  garden  attached,  in  which  they 
recreate.  This  is  seen  in  our  picture  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  hospital,  which  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  building  as  long  ago  as  the 
siege  of  Quebec  by  the  Americans,  when  Gen- 
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oral  Arnold,  and  many  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  were  carried  thither  from  the  held  of  hat- 
tie,  and  experienced  the  kindest  treatment. 

After  spending  an  hour  very  pleasantly  with 
these  ministering  angels  of  mercy,  we  returned 
to  Russell's,  and,  early  the  next  morning,  we 
were  again  upon  the  wingr  We  first  visited  the 
Chapel  of  the  Seminary  of  Quehec,  to  view  the 
fine  paintings  there,  and  were  highly  gratified. 
These  are  sixteen  in  number,  all  religious  sub- 
jects, of  course,  and  all  exhibit  great  excellence 
in  design  and  execution.  I  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary, 
who,  after  my  companions  had  left  for  a  second 
visit  to  the  French  Cathedral,  conducted  me 
over  the  whole  establishment,  including  the  new 
college  buildings,  which  are  of  immense  size 
and  superb  design,  and  not  yet  finished.  This 
institution  was  founded  in  1G33,  by  Monseigneur 
de  Laval  de  Montmorenci,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Canada,  and  was  intended  chiefly  as  an  eccle- 
siastical institution.  When  the  order  of  Jesuits 
was  extinguished  the  members  of  the  seminary 
threw  open  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  the  country 
generally,  and  secularized  the  establishment  in 
a  great  degree.  Twice  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  founder  the  buildings  were  burned,  and  the 
older  ones  now  bear  marks  of  great  age.  At- 
tached to  them  is  a  beautiful  garden,  covering 
between  six  and  seven  acres  of  ground  in  the 
heart  of  Quebec,  and  filled  with  an  abundance 
of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  limits  of  this  brief 
article  will  not  allow  even  an  outline  sketch  of 
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the  character  of  this  great  establishment,  and  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  an  institution 
of  learning,  it  ranks  among  the  first  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

On  leaving  the  seminary  I  sketched  the  pic- 
turesque narrow  entrance  to  it  from  Market 
Square,  in  which,  on  one  side,  the  high  inclo- 
sure  wall  of  the  French  Cathedral  is  seen,  and 
then  made  a  drawing  of  the  Jesuits'  barracks,  an 
immense  pile  on  the  other  side  of  the  square, 
which  was  formerly  a  college  of  that  order,  but 
is  now  used  by  the  Government  as  a  lodgment 
for  soldiers.  Kalm,  speaking  of  this  building 
(which  occupied  a  great  quadrangle  with  a  large 
court  within),  as  he  saw  it  in  1749,  says :  "It 
has  a  much  more  noble  appearance  in  regard 
to  its  size  and  architecture  than  the  palace  it- 
self, and  would  be  proper  for  a  palace  if  it  had 
a  more  advantageous  situation.  It  is  about 
four  times  as  large  as  the  palace,  and  is  the 
finest  building  in  the  town."  It  was  forfeited 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  Con- 
quest it  was  regarded  as  Crown  property,  and 
most  of  the  noble  old  trees  of  the  surrounding 
gardens  were  destroyed,  that  a  parade-ground 
for  troops  might  be  made. 

Being  joined  by  my  companions,  we  went  to 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  furnished  with  an  ad- 
mission key  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  one  of  the  priests  at  the  Bishop  Pal- 
ace. But  the  chaplain  of  the  institution  was 
engaged  at  the  confessional,  and  we  ascended 
the  glacis  near  the  precipice  of  Cape  Diamond, 
whence  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  vicinity  below  Quebec. 
Traversing  the  pathway  upon  its  summit,  along 
the  margin  of  the  dry  moat,  we  obtained  glori- 
ous views  also  of  the  country  beyond  the  St. 
Charles,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  hills 
of  Bonhommc  and  Tsounonthuan  caught  dis- 
tant glimpses  of  the  bleak  and  solitary  ranges 
through  which  the  gloomy  Saguenay  flows. 

By  perseverance  we  found  our  way  to  the 
walled  avenue  leading  to  Dalhousie  Gate,  the 
massive  portal  to  the  citadel.      There  we  were 
!  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  soldier  from  the 
;  Crimea,  who  pointed  out  every  place  ofinteresl 
I  within  the  walls.      The  highest  point  is  Dal- 
housie  Bastion,    from  which    is  obtained   the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surround- 
ing country.     The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through   a    beautiful   undulating   plain   at  the 
j  northward ;   and  the  spires  of  the  parish  church- 
es of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  and  Lorettc,  with 
tiie  white  cottages  around  them,  form  a  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape.     The  citadel  and 
it^  ravelins  cover  about  forty  acres  ;  and  the  for- 
tifications, consisting  of  bastions,  curtains   of 
solid    masonry,    and  ramparts    twenty-five   to 
thirty  feet  in  height  mounted  with  cannon,  ex- 
tend entirely  around  the  Upper  Town.      Upon 
the  cliff  called  Sault  au  Malt  lot  is  the  grand 
battery  of  eighteen  thirty-two  pounders,  com- 
;  manding  the  basin  and  harbor  below.      At  the 
I  different  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted 
'  day  and  night,  and  in  front  of  the  jail  and  oth- 
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er  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  military 
guards  is  seen. 

From  the  citadel  we  returned  to  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent  on  Parloir  Street  at  an  appointed 
hour,  and  were  courteously  received  by  Father 
Le  Moyne,  the  chaplain,  who  invited  us  to  his 
parlor,  where  many  pleasing  works  of  art,  most 
of  them  executed  by  the  nuns,  were  shown  to  us. 
Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  was  one  of 
the  original  building  of  the  convent,  surrounded 
by  the  forest  that  then  covered  most  of  Cape 
Diamond  and  its  slopes,  and  dotted  with  Indian 
wigwams.  We  were  also  shown  some  very  fine 
water-color  sketches  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school;  and  one,  representing  the  entire  group 
of  buildings  in  bird's-eye  perspective,  drawn 


by  one  of  the  nuns,  was  kindly  presented  to  me 
by  the  chaplain.  From  it  our  engraving  was 
made.  In  a  glass  case  upon  a  table  was  the 
skull  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  with  its  base 
inclosed  in  a  military  collar.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and  when 
they  were  disinterred  a  few  years  ago  the  skull 
was  thus  preserved. 

From  the  chaplain's  parlor  we  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  chapel  of  the  convent  to  view  the  fine 
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paintings  upon  its  walls.  Some  of  these  are 
considered  the  best  works  of  art  in  Quebec. 
One  of  great  size,  high  merit,  and  immense 
value,  by  Champagne,  represents  Christ  sitting 
down  at  meat  in  Simon's  house  ;  and  over  the 
grand  altar  is  another  meritorious  picture  of  the 
Birth  of  Immanuel.  Upon  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  a  small  mural  monument,  erected  by 
Governor  Lord  Aylmar  in  memory  of  Mont- 
calm, containing  in  French  the  following  in- 
scription :  "  Honor  to  Montcalm !  Destiny,  in 
depriving  him  of  victory,  recompensed  him 
with  a  glorious  death!" 

This  convent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  situated  near  Palace  Gate,  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  appeals  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1641  by  Madame  de  la  Pel- 
trie,  a  young  widow  of  Alencon  of  rank  and 
fortune,  who  came  to  Canada  for  the  purpose 
in  1639.     On  a  cold  winter's  day,  nine  years 
after  the  building  was  completed,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     The  nuns,  then  fourteen  in 
number,  escaped,  and  were  generously  received 
into  the  convent  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.     In  1686, 
during  the  performance  of  High  Mass,  the  con- 
vent again  caught  fire,  and  was  consumed.     No- 
thing was  saved,  and  again  the  nuns,  then  twen- 
ty-five in  number,  became  pensioners  upon  the 
bounty  of  those  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  whom 
they  had  made  a  solemn  covenant  of  friendship. 
Their  home  was  soon  rebuilt,  for,  being  an  in- 
stitution especially  devoted  to  the  education  of 
females,  its  prosperity  was  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  importance.      Such  is  still  the 
chief  business  of  the   establishment,   and    its 
school  has  long  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  in  the 
province.     Their  system  of 
education  embraces  all  the 
higher  branches,  with  vari- 
ous    accomplishments,    to- 
gether with  domestic  econ- 
omy.    There  are  now  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  pu- 
pils, one  half  of  whom  are 
boarders.     Attached  to  the 
institution  is  an  elementary 
charity  school,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  scholars. 
The  house  of  the  foundress, 
into  which  the  nuns  were 
received  while  the  convent 
was  first  rebuilding,  remain- 
ed upon  the  premises  until 
1836. 

After  leaving  the  convent 
of  the  Ursulines  I  proceed- 
ed to  make  sketches  of  the 
five  gates  of  the  city.  I  had 
that  of  St.  Louis  about  half 
finished  when  a  couple  of 
soldiers  came  along  and  in-  | 
formed  me  that  no  one  was  fg 
allowed  to  take  views  of  any 
portion  of  the  fortifications 
without  consent  of  the  town 
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major.  "  Then  I  will  ask  his  consent,"  I  said, 
as  I  closed  my  portfolio.  But  that  resolution  was 
changed  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  turned 
away,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  He'll  not  get  it."  Be- 
lieving the  prohibition  to  be  the  fossil  of  some 
ancient  necessity,  suspended  by  red  tape,  I  chose 
to  disbelieve  the  soldier  and  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance of  the  regulation.  So  I  kept  away 
from  the  town  major,  secretly  resolving  to  play 
Samson,  and  carry  off  the  gates  of  the  city, 
"bar  and  all,"  while  the  Philistines  slept.  At 
peep  of  day  next  morning  I  wrent  out,  and  be- 
fore the  red-coats  were  stirring  sketched  the 
other  four  portals,  commencing  with  Hope  Gate, 
which  overlooks  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles. 
At  noon  I  went  up  to  finish  my  drawing  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  and  had  just  completed  it,  when 
a  sentinel  upon  the  wall  again  enlightened  me 
concerning  the  prohibition.  "All  right,"  I  re- 
plied, as  I  closed  my  portfolio;  "I  have  the 
whole  five;"  and  jumping  into  a  caleche,  was 
soon  taking  a  quiet  lunch  at  Russell's,  totally 
unconscious  of  having  wronged  the  realm  of 
England.  Be  assured,  most  loving  cousins,  that 
no  barbed  Russ  or  cuirassed  Gaul  shall  know 
the  momentous  military  secrets  which  I  obtain- 
ed while  delineating  those  portals  of  your  wall 
ed  provincial  city  ;   for — 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 
"We  of  the  "  States''  have  no  idea  of  ever 
storming  Quebec  again.  "We  have  learned  to 
our  hearts'  content  that  those  gates  and  walls 
are  very  strong.  Lamb's  thunder-bolts,  hurled 
from  his  ice-battery  in  bleak  December,  75, 
fell  as  harmlessly  upon  the  gates  of  St.  Louis 
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and  St.  John  as  those  from  heaven  upon  the  party,  who  were  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
forehead  of  the  great  bull  mammoth ;  and  the  it  until  strength  should  come  to  open  it  from 
leaves  of  Palace  Gate  were  only  opened  to  al-    without. 

low  a  detachment  of  the  garrison  to  rush  out  And  here  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  tourist 
and  capture  the  surprised  Dearborn  and   his  i  must   rest.      It  would  be   delightful  to  allow 
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but  never  any  humr  i  creature  half  so  lovely. 
The  girl  was  apparently  about  seventeen ;  her 
figure  slender,  but  exquisitely  graceful.  Her 
hair,  curling  in  profuse  ringlets  of  a  pale  gold 
color,  brushed  against  cheeks  almost  as  white 
as  snow,  and  just  tinted  with  a  faint  red.  My 
gaze  was  riveted  above  all,  however,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  young  lady — large,  melting,  violet  eyes — 
filled  with  the  rarest  nobility  and  sweetness. 
Indeed,  every  feature  of  this  face  expressed  some- 
thing beautiful  and  noble  ;  an  unspeakable  truth 
and  innocence  glowed  in  eye  and  lip.  As  I 
think  of  her  now  my  poor,  cold  pulses  leap ; 
then  my  heart  sinks — for  she  is  gone. 

"  But  to  my  narrative.  From  that  moment  I 
loved  Phcebe  Singleton  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul,  as  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages 
loved.  Do  you  think  it  strange  ?  There  are 
those  who  discredit  love  at  first  sight,  who  deny 
its  reality.  To  such  my  experience  has  been 
denied.  I  loved  this  woman  from  that  instant 
with  unspeakable  earnestness  ;  out  of  her  pres- 
ence I  scarce  lived.  I  loved  her  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  being  ;  from  that  autumn 
evening  when  she  passed  before  me  like  a  beau- 
tiful dream  the  young  girl  was  my  fate. 

"  And  what  was  I  ?  The  question  came  to  me 
often  like  a  bitter  fiend,  and  touched  my  shoul- 
der, and  laughed  and  jeered  at  me.  I  was  a 
poor,  homeless  orphan,  without  friends  or  '  so- 
cial position'  of  any  possible  description.  I  loved 
with  a  deep,  unchangeable  devotion  —  whom? 
The  daughter  of  the  rich  and  influential  gentle- 
man who  paid  me  for  work  done  for  him  !  But 
then  my  pride  rose  up,  and  the  sneering  fiend 
retreated.  Was  I  not  as  good  a  gentleman  as 
Colonel  Singleton ;  and  did  he  not  know  as 
much  ?  Was  I  poor  ?  It  certainly  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  there  the  matter  ended. 

"The  world  laughs  at  pride,  friend,  and  la- 
ments the  fate  of  its  possessors.     But  it  is  the 
shield  of  many  a  homeless  chevalier ! 
III. 

"Two  days  after  Colonel  Singleton's  return 
a  new  actor  in  the  drama  appeared  at  the  Hall. 
This  was  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
named  Fitzhugh,  who  drove  up  in  a  splendid 
equipage  drawn  by  a  magnificent  pair  of  bays, 
and  from  the  first  moment  I  discerned  in  him 
a  dangerous  and  determined  rival. 

"  He  was  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  Of 
elegant  person,  possessed  of  greater  wealth  than 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  county,  and  bearing 
a  worthy  name,  he  was  a  suitor  of  whom  any 
young  lady  might  have  been  proud ;  and,  if  ru- 
mor spoke  the  truth,  more  than  one  damsel  had 
been  anxious  to  become  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  Schem- 
ing dames  had  paid  court  to  him — scheming 
mademoiselles  lavished  on  him  their  most  se- 
ductive smiles — but  Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  nearly 
reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  was  still  unmar- 
ried. No  damsel  had  possessed  sufficient  skill 
to  entrap  him,  and  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
splendid  bachelor  existence  for  the  more  sober 
delights  of  matrimony.  He  still  hunted  the 
fox,  and  drank  deep,  and  drove  fast  horses,  and 


laughed  at  the  elderly  ladies  and  the  young 
damsels.  He  would  speak  of  the  former  to  his 
cronies  in  a  manner  which  they  would  scarcely 
have  relished ;  the  latter  would  have  liked  his 
allusions  to  them  even  less. 

"Just  before  my  arrival,  however,  the  fortu- 
nate and  persecuted  gentleman  had  found  his 
feelings  all  at  once  strangely  interested  and 
moved.  He  saw  Phcebe  Singleton,  and  for  the 
first  time  encountered  a  young  lady  who  did  not 
dare  to  attract  his  attention,  and  exhibited  no 
desire  even  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  think 
his  love  grew  from  pique  in  the  first  instance — 
he  desired  to  reduce  this  sole  rebellious  fortress — 
but  finally  his  feelings  became  seriously  engaged. 
To  know  her  intimately,  and  find  out  all  the 
rare  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  organization, 
was  to  wonder  at  and  love  her  deeply,  and  this 
love  now  possessed  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

"I  soon  found — as  Fitzhugh  paid  visit  after 
visit  at  brief  intervals — that  in  Colonel  Single- 
ton he  had  a  powerful  friend.  That  gentleman 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  match,  and  at  times 
exhibited  his  approbation  in  a  way  which  must 
have  made  the  cynical  Fitzhugh,  on  his  return 
home,  more  than  once  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
sneer.  As  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  this  serene  lady 
preserved  toward  the  suitor  of  her  daughter  a 
calm  politeness  simply ;  the  keenest  observer 
could  not  have  declared  whether  she  approved 
or  objected  to  his  attentions.  I  fancied  I  heard 
more  than  once  in  the  drawing-room,  after  his 
departure,  the  voice  of  Colonel  Singleton  raised 
in  stately  and  irate  remonstrance  with  his  wife, 
but  the  lady  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  immov- 
able. She  continued  to  treat  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
with  something  very  much  like  a  polite  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Such  were  the  feelings  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  now  you  will  probably  be  curi- 
ous to  know  in  what  light  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  were  regarded  by  the  young  lady  her- 
self. Did  she  encourage  or  discourage  him  ? — 
did  she  love  him,  or  was  he  indifferent  to  her  ? 
— and  what  was  the  result  of  that  private  inter- 
view which  Mr.  Fitzhugh  one  morning  solicited 
and  obtained  in  the  great  drawing-room  ?  All 
these  questions,  friend,  are  answered  by  three 
simple  words:  Phcebe  loved  me!  Yes,  yes,  she 
loved  me  !  Yes,  this  supreme  joy  has  been  my 
portion — this,  at  least,  has  been  my  treasure ! — 
and  though  fate  wrest  from  me  my  brain,  my 
memory,  my  life,  yet  this  will  still  remain  the 
crowning  glory,  lighting  up  the  '  deepest  deep' 
of  misery  and  despair !  I  break  out  into  rhap- 
sody, but  bear  with  me.  This  is  the  sole  oasis 
in  a  life  arid  as  the  deserts  of  the  East.  How 
such  a  gift  as  this  pure  woman's  love  Avas  mine 
I  know  not;  doubtless  a  kind  Heaven  sent  it 
me.  Perhaps  this  tender  heart  was  filled  with 
pity  for  the  poor  orphan  without  kindred  blood, 
alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world ;  and  doubtless 
from  this  pity  and  sympathy  ripened  to  flower 
and  fruit  her  faithful  love.  I  know  not,  how- 
ever ;  but  this  I  do  know :  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  heart  of  this  true  woman  was  my 
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own.  I  had  never  uttered  a  single  word  of 
love ;  we  rarely  met,  and  then  for  an  instant 
only ;  but  in  the  fresher  color  of  her  cheek,  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  the  buoyancy  of  every  move- 
ment, I  discerned  with  inexpressible  delight  the 
secret  of  my  happiness. 

"With  this  change  in  Phoebe's  appearance, 
with  her  increasing  beauty  and  freshness,  so  to 
speak,  Mr.  Fitzhugh's  passion  more  than  kept 
pace.  His  visits  grew  rapidly  more  frequent, 
and  at  last  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  I  think  he  be- 
lieved his  suit  prosperous,  such  was  the  high 
estimation  in  which  a  long  series  of  victories 
had  induced  him  to  hold  himself. 

"The  decision  soon  came.  One  morning  he 
requested  a  private  interview  in  the  drawing- 
room:  an  hour  afterward  he  came  out  and  rode 
away.  Phoebe  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  alleg- 
ing a  violent  headache,  and  I  read  the  result  in 
Colonel  Singleton's  frowning  face. 

"Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  been  discarded  ! 
IV. 

"For  some  days  Colonel  Singleton's  ill-hu- 
mor amounted  almost  to  ferocity.  Every  trait  of 
his  overbearing  character  had  been  enlisted  in  fa- 
vor of  Phoebe's  match  with  Fitzhugh — his  pride, 
ambition,  love  of  wealth,  and  doubtless,  also, 
the  encumbered  state  of  his  own  property,  had 
magnified  in  his  eyes  the  value  of  the  suitor's. 

"  His  treatment  of  Mrs.  Singleton  was  almost 
rude.  Nothing  but  self-pride  and  shame  pre- 
vented him  from  treating  the  lady,  who  seemed 
to  regard  the  result  indifferently,  Avith  actual 
want  of  common  courtesy.  As  to  Phoebe,  he 
would  not  so  much  as  look  at  her ;  and  this 
alienation  of  father  and  daughter,  caused,  I  was 
firmly  convinced,  by  myself,  plunged  me  into 
the  most  cruel  suffering  and  indecision. 

"What  ought  I  to  do?  For  a  week,  during 
which  Mr.  Fitzhugh  did  not  renew  his  visits,  I 
debated  daily,  hourly,  the  proper  course  for  me 
to  pursue.  Should  I  stay  at  Singleton  Hall? 
Was  it  honorable  for  me  to  remain  thus  in  a 
false  position,  tacitly  practicing  a  deceit  upon 
my  patron;  regarded  by  him  as  a  simple  em- 
ploye, but  really  loving  and  beloved  by  Miss 
Singleton?  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  remain  longer  would  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  sincerity  and  uprightness,  with 
that  honor  which  my  father  had  taughfrmc ;  and 
I  sternly  resolved  to  tear  myself  away  from  this 
great  temptation.  I  made  this  resolution,  I 
think,  at  least  a  score  of  times.  But,  alas !  the 
weak  heart,  the  trembling  nerve  recoiled.  You 
will  never  know,  unless  you  are  placed  in  a  sim- 
ilar position,  the  whole  weakness  of  the  human 
heart — the  inability  of  aught  whatsoever  to  op- 
pose the  strength  of  a  deep,  all-absorbing  love. 
The  bare  thought  of  going  away  forever,  and 
never  looking  again  upon  the  woman  I  loved, 
made  my  cowardly  heart  die  within  my  breast. 
At  an  earlier  period  I  might  have  conquered  by 
a  tremendous  effort,  and  sternly  performed  my 
duty  ;  but  now,  when  the  presence  of  this  young 
girl  had  become  a  necessity,  as  it  were,  of  my 


existence — when  her  smile,  her  greeting,  the 
chance  touch  of  her  hand  as  she  leaned  upon 
my  arm  in  entering  or  issuing  from  the  chariot, 
were  the  life-blood  of  the  passing  days  for  me, 
now  I  had  no  longer  any  strength.  I  could  not 
leave  her!  With  clenched  teeth  and  heaving 
bosom  I  acknowledged  my  cowardly  weakness, 
and  revolved  some  other  scheme  for  reconciling 
my  conscience  and  my  love. 

"I  saw  but  one.  It  was  to  acquaint  the 
young  lady  with  my  feelings ;  to  formally  demand 
her  hand  from  Colonel  Singleton,  and  then — 
I  dared  not  think  of  the  result.  But,  at  least,  1 
should  place  myself  in  my  true  position ;  in  ei- 
ther event  Phoebe  would  be  bound  by  nothing 
that  I  would  refuse  to  hear  of,  and  fate  might 
determine  the  rest.  This  was  the  course  I  would 
pursue.  Two  weeks  afterward  I  was  in  the  same 
state  of  sullen  excitement.  I  had  not  had  cour- 
age to  carry  out  my  plan.  Had  it  not  been  for 
one  of  those  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  which 
so  often  decide  human  affairs,  I  might  have 
gone  on  in  the  same  way  for  a  lifetime. 

"  One  evening  I  was  walking  in  a  wild  part 
of  the  forest  stretching  around  the  Hall — in- 
deed it  was  not  far  from  this  place,  friend — 
when  suddenly  raising  my  eyes  from  the  ground, 
upon  which  they  had  been  moodily  fixed,  I  saw 
Phoebe  a  few  yards  from  me.  She  had  strolled 
away,  like  myself,  without  any  definite  object, 
and  that  fate — call  it  what  you  will — had  brought 
us  to  the  same  spot.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  I  recall  every  detail  of  her 
dress  perfectly.  A  light  hood  drooped  over  her 
forehead,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  sunny  curls,  and 
the  blue  dress  she  wore  defined  clearly  her  ex- 
quisitely graceful  figure.  When  she  became 
aware  of  my  presence  a  quick  blush  invaded  her 
cheek,  and  the  unconscious  movement  of  her 
hand,  held  out  toward  me,  showed  that  the  en- 
counter was  not  displeasing.  Thus  commenced 
this  interview,  which  determined  the  complex- 
ion of  my  entire  after-life ;  and  thus,  far  from 
the  outer  world,  alone  by  ourselves,  we  wan- 
dered for  hours  through  the  dim  pine  forest — 
this  forest  here,  which  even  now  seems  haunted 
ground  to  me,  for  I  hear  in  every  whisper  of  the 
mountain  trees  a  voice  that  is  gone. 

"Of  the  details  of  that  interview  I  shall  not 
speak — I  could  not.  There  are  treasures  of  the 
memory  too  sacred  to  be  revealed  to  the  dear- 
est friend — secrets  which  should  never  be  un- 
vailcd.  The  sighing  wind  bore  away  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  the  whispered  words  which 
told  me  that  I  had  long  been  dear  to  one  of  the 
purest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  human  bosom ; 
and  I  knew  then  that  it  was  my  homeless  and 
lonely  life  which  had  touched  the  true  woman's 
heart. 

"She  was  weeping  on  my  shoulder  when  a 
furious  exclamation  startled  me,  and,  raising  my 
head,  I  saw  Fitzhugh  standing  before  me.  Ho 
had  evidently  been  hunting,  for  his  gun  was 
in  his  hand,  and  some  hounds  followed  him. 
Chance  had  thus  directed  his  steps,  too,  to  the 
spot. 
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"  What  followed  Ms  exclamation  occurred,  it 
seemed  to  me.  in  a  single  instant.  I  was  only 
conscious  of  a  wrathful  shout,  of  my  reply  in  a 
tone  far  more  haughty  than  his  own.  for  the 
devil  of  rage  was  aroused  in  me.  and  then  we 
closed  in  a  mortal  struggle.  A<  we  grappled  a 
loud  explosion  shook  the  forest,  a  burning  iron 
seemed  to  pass  through  my  shoulder,  and  a 
scream  so  piercing  that  it  rings  still  in  my  ears 
followed  like  a  terrible  echo.  I  fell  at  full 
length  on  my  face,  losing  all  consciousness; 
but  as  my  senses  left  me  I  thought  I  saw 
Phoebe  fall  covered  with  blood.  Fitzhugh  at- 
tempting, without  success,  to  catch  her  fainting 
form  in  his  arms. 

"Two  days  afterward  I  became  conscious 
for  the  first  time.  I  woke  from  my  stupor  in  a 
darkened  room  of  the  Hall.  I  awoke,  but  it  was 
only  to  toss  and  turn,  burned  up  by  a  horrible 
fever.  This  fever  lasted  nearly  a  month:  then 
slowly  I  returned  to  life,  as  weak  as  a  child, 
but  with  my  senses  about  me.  From  good  Mrs. 
Singleton,  who  nursed  me  with  grave  care.  I 
learned  what  had  followed  the  accidental  or 
intentional  discharge  of  Fitzhugh's  gun.  The 
charge  had  passed  through  my  shoulder,  a 
chance  shot  slightly  drawing  blood  from  Phoe- 
be's neck.  Some  laborers  in  an  adjoining 
had  borne  me  to  the  Hall.  Phoebe  was  unhurt. 
I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  at  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
good  lady  the  young  girl  herself  appeared  at 
my  bedside. 

••  In  a  moment  she  had  caught  my  thin  pale 
hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  covered  it  with 
3  and  kisses.  Falling  upon  her  knees  at 
the  bedside,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane, and  a  long,  deep  sob  forced  its  trembling 
way  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

'•I  was  about  to  speak,  and  beg  her  not  to 
be  disturbed  upon  my  account,  when  suddenly 
the  door  again  opened,  and  Colonel  Singleton, 
motionless,  flushed  with  passion,  and  with  lips 
tightly  compressed,  stood  upon  the  threshold. 
The  next  moment  he  had  entered  the  chamber. 
V. 

••  Suppressing  every  exhibition  of  anger,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  cold  ceremony,  he  approach- 
ed, and  lade  me  good-morning.  Phoebe  rose 
hurriedly  to  her  feet,  and  threw  upon  her  father 
a  glance  of  the  most  tender  entreaty.  I  knew 
that  her  look  was  an  appeal  to  him  in  favor  of 
myseif. 

"  •  I  desire  to  have  a  few  moments'  com 
tion  with  Mr.  Hasting  Lighter, '  was  his 

sole  reply.   '  and  must  beg  you  to  retire.' 

'•  "He  is  very  weak — his  fever  has  not  yet — 
pray  do  not  excite  him.  father — '  were  her  bro- 
ken words,  as  she  slowly  retired.  And  I  was 
left  alone  with  my  visitor. 

"  '  So  you  are  recovering,  are  you.  Sir?'  he 
said,  between  his  teeth  :    '  you  are  recovering':' 

••  -I  believe  so.  Sir.'  I  replied,  looking  calm- 
ly at  him. 

•  •  '  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  yon  had  died.  Sir?'  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 


bitter  sarcasm  :  '  then,  perhaps,  the  grave  might 
have  hidden  your  dishonor.' 

"  '  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  dishonor,'  I  said. 
coldly ;  for  his  tone  began  to  arouse  in  me  a 
scorn  and  passion  which  was  more  than  a  match 
for  his  own. 

"  '  Not  guilty !"  he  cried.  '  Do  you  presume 
to  say,  Sir.  that  you  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  your  position  in  my  family  to  practice  upon 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  a  child  ? 
Do  you  deny  that  you  have  held  clandestine 
meetings  with  my  daughter  ?  Do  you  think  to 
trick  me  into  the  belief  that  you  have  not,  for 
your  own  sordid  ends — ' 

"  '  Colonel  Singleton  !'  I  said,  haughtily,  '  do 
you  realize  our  respective  positions  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  whom  you  are  addressing,  and  where 
you  are  ?' 

"  '  Don't  bandy  words  with  me.  Sir !'  he  cried. 
wrathfully ;  '  and  do  not  presume  to  think  that 
I  am  the  dupe  of  your  acting!  You've  a  long 
story  ready,  I  have  no  doubt — your  "feelings 
were  beyond  your  control" — you  "are  not  re- 
sponsible !"  I  tell  you.  Sir.  that  your  decep- 
tion is  useless  !  You  have  dishonored  an  hon- 
orable name  :  your  father,  if  he  was  alive,  would 
spurn  you  from  his  presence !  Sooner  would  I 
let  my  daughter  look  upon  a  felon  than  ever 
see  your  face  again  !' 

"  He  paused  in  his  passionate  outburst ;  with 
purple  cheeks,  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  writhing 
feverishly.  My  own  passion  was  growing  with 
his  own.  I  felt  my  pale  cheeks  suffused  with 
blood  ;  my  nerves  seemed  to  stretch,  and  tingle, 
and  grow  strong  ;  the  blind  rnge  which  I  felt, 
thus  lying  powerless  before  insult  and  unmanly 
outrage,  for  a  time  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
utterance.  At  last  this  anger  yielded  to  scorn  ; 
a  haughty  coldness  succeeded  :  and.  raising  my 
linger,  I  said :  '  Colonel  Singleton,  you  have 
addressed  me  as  gentlemen  do  not  usually  s]  eak 
to  sick  men,  lying  powerless  before  them  in  their 
own  houses.  You  have  charged  me  with  sordid 
motives,  with  dishonor.  I  scorn  to  bandy  in- 
sults with  you.  Sir;  I  make  a  simple  statement. 
I  entered  your  house  as  an  honest  gentleman, 
agreeing  to  perform  an  honest  employment  for 
my  daily  bread.  I  saw  your  daughter,  and 
loved  her  before  I  was  aware  of  it :  was  there 
crime  in  that.  Sir  ':  As  soon  as  I  discovered 
this  feeling  I  determined  to  leave  your  house, 
fearing  the  appearance  even  of  deception  more 
than  misery  or  death.  I  was  weak — young  men 
have  been  weak  before,  Sir.  in  this  world — I 
staid:  but  never  did  the  slightest  indication 
of  my  feelings  pass  my  lips.  The  meeting  with 
Miss  Singleton  in  the  woods  was  wholly  acci- 
dental— a  statement  you  may  or  may  not  be- 
lieve, as  seems  proper  to  you.  I  told  her  what 
I  had  always  concealed — that  I  loved  her.  It 
was  the  result  of  sudden  feeling,  not  of  sordid 
calculation.  Sir:  an  hour  later  I  should  have 
asked  her  hand  of  her  parents.  You  would  have 
refused.  I  should  have  left  your  house.  That 
is  all.  Sir :  I  foresee  your  re;  ly.  an  insult.  Well. 
Sir!   insult  me!    strike  me!      Take  advantage 
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of  my  weakness,  and  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
her  father !  I  shall  not  resist,  Sir ;  but  woe  to 
this  would-be-murderer,  my  rival !' 

' '  His  reply  was  a  passionate  outburst.  '  False ! 
every  word  false  !  No,  Sir,  you  can  not  trick 
me !  Don't  lie  there  frowning  at  me,  Sir !  I 
say  I  am  not  to  be  wheedled  by  your  falsehoods 
— the  forged  explanation  of  a  designing  adven- 
turer !  And,  pray,  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now,  Sir  ?  Perhaps  to  inflict  chastisement  upon 
meV 

"These  abrupt  words  were  caused  by  a  move- 
ment on  my  part.  Sick  with  scorn  and  anger, 
I  left  the  bed,  feeling  a  supernatural  strength, 
and  began  to  dress  myself. 

"  'And  pray  what  does  your  lordship  design 
now  ?'  repeated  the  enraged  old  man ;  '  so  your 
sickness  was  all  a  sham  ?' 

"  'I  design  leaving  your  house,  Sir,'  I  re- 
plied, faintly,  but  with  inexpressible  disdain. 
'  Were  I  to  stay,  your  roof  would  fall  and  crush 
me  !' 

"  'And  where  are  you  going  ?'  he  said,  gruff- 
ly, but  less  violently ;  for  I  think  my  miserable 
weakness  shamed  the  little  manhood  in  him. 

"  'That  is  my  own  affair — any  where,  so  it 
be  out  of  your  house.' 

"  'Your  money  shall  be  sent — ' 

"  '  Send  nothing,  Sir.  The  bread  it  bought 
would  choke  me!' 

"  And  I  went  on  dressing — feebly,  but  moving 
with  a  strange  strength.  In  fifteen  minutes  I 
had  completed  my  toilet,  taken  my  hat,  and  left 
the  chamber.  As  I  passed  Colonel  Singleton  I 
saw  in  his  eyes  a  sullen  anger,  shame  and  pity 
mingled ;  but  he  did  not  arrest  me  with  a  word 
of  opposition  or  apology.  At  the  foot  of  the 
great  stair-case  I  staggered  from  weakness,  and, 
striking  against  the  wall,  made  my  wounded 
shoulder  bleed  afresh.  By  an  immense  effort  I 
still  stood  erect,  however,  and  tottered  onward, 
smiling  bitterly. 

"Then  commenced  a  sort  of  dream-life.  I 
walked  in  my  sleep,  as  it  were,  and  saw  strange 
visions.  Faint  and  staggering,  I  was  about  to 
issue  from  the  front  door  when  I  was  aware  of 
figures  crowding  around  me.  One  of  these  fig- 
ures was  that  of  a  young  girl,  who  hastened 
quickly  to  my  side  with  a  wild,  terror-stricken 
look,  unutterably  anxious  and  miserable.  In 
an  instant  I  felt  her  soft  arms  around  my  waist, 
and  my  head  drooped,  like  a  wounded  bird's,  on 
her  bare  white  shoulder.  Then,  through  the 
mist  which  enveloped  every  object,  I  saw  the 
flushed  and  angry  face  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
sad,  unhappy  face  of  a  lady.  The  man  and 
the  woman  seemed  to  carry  on  a  violent  alter- 
cation for  some  moments,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  bosom  upon  which  my  pale  forehead  leaned 
was  shaken  by  wild  and  passionate  weeping. 
Next  some  servants  hastened  to  me — the  young 
girl  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  elderly  lady — and 
then  I  was  placed  in  a  chariot  and  driven  some 
miles.  Suddenly,  in  passing  a  tall  gate-way,  I 
recognized  the  residence  of  Fitzhugh,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  was  standing  in  the  fine  draw- 


ing-room. The  master  of  the  mansion  entered 
as  though  prepared  to  greet  some  stranger,  but 
when  he  saw  me  started  and  trembled. 

"  '  What  do  you  wish,  Sir  ?'  he  said. 

"I  pointed  to  two  old  Revolutionary  broad- 
swords, arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trophy  on  the 
wall,  and  muttered  hoarsely  : 

"  '  I  wish  to  return  this  wound  in  my  bleed- 
ing shoulder,  which  you  treacherously  gave  me.' 

' ' '  Treacherously,  Sir ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  treacherously  !     The  swords !' 

"And  I  staggered  toward  him. 

"  'Impossible!'  he  muttered. 

"  '  Coward !;  was  my  answer. 

"  '  I  will  not  fight  with  you,'  the  figure  seem- 
ed to  say,  retreating  as  I  advanced.  'You 
look  like  a  ghost,  Sir,  if  you  are  not  one  in 
reality.' 

"  '  The  swords !  the  swords !'  was  all  I  could 
articulate. 

"  '  Sir,  I  have  naught  against  you,'  was  the 
coldly  ceremonious  reply ;  '  naught  but  your 
greater  success  with  a  lady.  You  have  naught 
against  me.  The  discharge  of  my  gun  was 
wholly  accidental,  as  you  may  understand  from 
the  fact  that  it  wounded  Miss  Singleton.  With 
that  young  lady,  or  her  affairs,  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  We  are  no  longer  enemies,  Sir.  Go — 
I  will  not  fight  with  you.  Or,  as  you  are  plain- 
ly laboring  under  fever,  stay  here  in  my  house 
as  long  as  it  may  suit  your  pleasure.  I'll  not 
fight  with  an  invalid.' 

"  My  reply  to  these  haughty  and  ceremonious 
words  was  a  vague  grasp  at  the  swords,  which 
threw  me  from  my  balance,  and  I  would  have 
fallen  had  not  the  figure  caught  me.  At  the 
same  moment  the  coachman  came  in  hurriedly, 
and  I  heard  him  say  that  I  had  ordered  him  to 
stop  for  a  moment  at  Mr.  Fitzhugh's.  He  was 
anxious  about  me.  His  master  had  bade  him 
convey  me  to  the  country  tavern  near  by. 

"And  thither  I  was  conveyed. 

"I  lay  tossing  for  a  month  with  a  horrible 
return  of  my  fever,  and  I  had  many  visions. 
More  than  once  these  visions  took  the  shape  of 
her  whom  I  loved  more  than  my  life ;  and  at 
such  times  an  inexpressible  calm  diffused  itself 
through  my  agitated  pulses — I  lived. 

"One  day  I  rose,  pale  and  weak,  but  grew 
rapidly  stronger.  I  found  my  trunk  in  my 
apartment,  and  the  landlord  delivered  me  a 
sum  of  money  from  Colonel  Singleton,  which 
I  sealed  up  and  directed  to  the  parson  of  the 
parish — marked  '  Charity.'  Three  days  after- 
ward I  entered  a  stage  which  passed,  gave  my 
last  piece  of  money  to  a  servant-maid  who  had 
nursed  me,  and  left  the  place. 

"  My  only  treasure  was  a  piece  of  paper  which 
I  had  one  day  found  in  my  clenched  hand  when 
I  awoke.     On  this  paper  was  written,  in  Phoebe's 
hand,  the  word  '  Forever. ' 
VI. 

"  So  ended  this  portion  of  my  life. 

"From  that  moment  I  became  a  wanderer  in 
many  lands,  following  many  employments  such 
as  mv  education  fitted  me  for.     All  I  desired 
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was  daily  bread.      'Tis  enough,  friend,  when  it 
is  honestly  earned. 

"My  life  had  settled  down  into  a  tranquil 
sadness  ;  once  only  had  [  reopened  my  bleeding 
wounds.  It  was  when  I  wrote  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  'Forever,'  inclosed  the  slip  containing 
the  same  word  in  Phoebe's  handwriting,  and  di- 
rected it  to  her  at  Singleton  Hall.  Thus  I  was 
bound  to  her,  but  she  was  free. 

••Then  one  day,  after  four  long  years  had 
I.  I  came  to  this  part  of  the  country  again. 
As  I  passed  the  old  Hall  looked  forlorn  and  de- 
serted. I  stopped  at  the  tavern  where  I  had 
lain  in  my  illness.  The  landlord  had  quite  for- 
gotten me.  While  I  was  talking  to  him  a  fine 
equipage  drove  up,  and  Fitzhugh  descended. 
He  was  much  stouter  ;  indeed  he  seemed  bloat- 
ed by  over-indulgence  in  wine.  He  did  not  re- 
cognize me,  and  soon  departed  Avith  his  letters, 
which  he  had  stopped  to  procure  at  the  wayside 
post-office. 

"In  reply  to  my  careless  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  all  the  country,  and  was 
going  to  be  married  soon  to  Miss  Singleton. 
'Miss  Singleton?'  I  asked;  'who  was  she?' 
'Well,  she  was  Colonel  Singleton's  daughter; 
he  lived  at  the  big  house  I  had  passed  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  He  Lad  spent  the  winter  with 
his  daughter  in  Cuba  for  her  health,  and  they 
were  coming  back  in  two  or  three  months,  when 
the  young  lady  was  going  to  marry  Squire  Fitz- 
hugh.' I  thanked  the  landlord  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  retired  to  my  apartment. 

"  Once  alone,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  most 
cruel  despair.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but 
as  long  as  I  was  convinced  that  Phcebe  would 
never  marry  I  was  calm,  even  happy.  But 
now  she  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  my 
rival.  When  1  saw  her  again,  if  I  ever  saw  her. 
she  would  be  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  The  thought 
goaded  me  to  despair,  and,  taking  a  desperate 
resolution,  I  determined  to  go  straight  to  Cuba, 
demand  her  hand,  and  then  if  I  was  refused — 
but  I  did  not  resolve  farther.  This,  at  1< 
would  do.  And  now  you  will  ask.  why  had  not 
I  taken  this  step  before  ?  Alas !  I  know  not. 
True,  my  whole  proceeding  was  irrational,  con- 
tradictory, senseless.  But  when  has  man  act- 
ed with  consistency?  Shakspeare  is  criticised 
for  the  indecision  and  inconsequence  of  Ham- 
let's career.  It  is  inexplicable,  we  are  told. 
Friend,  if  it  were  explicable  it  would  be  fal-e  to 
nature.  For  man  is  not  a  rock  ;  he  is  the  foam 
on  the  wave,  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  even- 
wind. 

••  My  indecision  was  conquered  by  the  intel- 
ligence I  had  received.  Not  for  an  instant  did 
I  imagine  that  Phcebe  had  forgotten  or  proved 
false  to  me  ;  and  on  this  conviction  I  would  act. 
[  would  go  to  her  father,  tell  him  that  I  loved 
her  and  that  she  loved  me,  and  ask  her  hand  in 
marriage.  In  the  far-away  land  whither  they 
had  gone  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  the  home 
neLliborhood  would  not  act  so  strongly.  The 
love  of  a  faithful  heart  mi ght  move  even  the  cal- 


lous breast  of  age  and  worldliness.     At  least  I 
would  go,  and  leave  the  result  to  Heaven. 

'•I  had  means  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and. 
obtaining  from  the  landlord  the  address  of  Col- 
onel Singleton  in  the  island,  hastened  to  the 
sea-board. 

"  Fortune  favored  me.  On  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  the  port  a  quick-sailing  bark  set  out 
for  Cuba,  and  I  stood  upon  her  deck.  A  full 
breeze  bore  the  vessel  onward  like  a  sea-gull, 
and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  land. 
VII. 

'  •  I  come  now  to  a  portion  of  my  life — to  an 
event — which  I  never  look  back  to  without  a 
nervous  tremor.  If  my  voice  trembles,  bear 
with  me. 

••  •  God  is  great !'  say  the  Orientals,  summing 
up  their  fatalistic  doctrine  in  three  words.  May 
He  who  reads  all  hearts  preserve  me  from  this 
terrible  and  awful  refuge  of  despair !  But  once 
I  was  a  fatalist. 

"  To  finish  with  my  narrative,  however.  The 
bark  sped  on  her  voyage,  and  with  every  passing 
hour  I  discerned  more  and  more  the  balmy  soft- 
ness of  the  south,  the  languid  and  dreamy  in- 
fluences which  hover  over  the  tropics.  Stretched 
upon  the  matting  of  the  deck  I  would  gaze  at 
the  grand  sunsets,  trace  out  the  brilliant  constel- 
lations— the  Archer,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Point- 
ers, indicating  the  eternal  guide  of  mariners — 
or,  lost  in  dreamy  reverie,  let  my  thoughts  wan- 
der far  away  to  the  sunny  land  where  a  maiden  of 
the  north  Avas  roaming  amidst  orange-blossoms, 
and  musing,  it  might  be.  of  one  who  loved  her 
better  than  his  life.  Many  days  thus  passed, 
and  we  neared  the  tropics  with  favoring  wind- 
and  a  clear  sky.  One  morning,  however,  when 
I  rose,  the  captain  informed  me  that  Ave  would 
probably  have  a  storm  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
and  advised  the  passengers  to  carefully  secure 
their  loose  effects  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
-hill's  rolling.  An  old  sailor  standing  near  de- 
clared, after  an  examination  of  the  heavens,  that 
the  storm  would  be  nearer  a  '  harricane.'  and 
as  the  day  passed  on  his  prediction  seemed  about 
to  be  realized.  The  storm  greAv  gradually  from 
a  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  to  an  im- 
mense murky  canopy  torn  by  furious  winds,  and 
laced  with  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning.  When 
night  came  on,  the  ship  Avas  scudding  under 
bare  poles  before  the  tempest  which  every  mo- 
ment increased  in  fury. 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  passengers  went 
beloAA-,  terrified  by  the  vivid  lightnings  and  the 
aAvful  crashes  of  thunder  ;  but  a  few  hung  about 
the  hatches  with  fearful  curiosity.  I  alone  re- 
mained beside  the  captain  :  for  in  this  wild  dis- 
order of  the  elements  I  experienced  a  strange 
pleasure.  I  folloAved  the  rapid  and  skillful  ev- 
olutions of  the  sailors  Avith  deep  interest ;  but 
ere  long  tins  interest  Avas  directed  toward  an- 
other object  with  painful  intensity.  This  was 
a  disabled  bark,  which  bore  toAvard  us  with 
(rightful  rapidity,  and  which  every  flash  of 
li  liming  revealed  rushing  closer  and  closer — 
tossed  into  the  air  like  a  leaf,  or  wallowing  like 
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a  wounded  animal  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  but 
ever  nearer,  nearer ! 

"  I  gazed  at  the  unfortunate  vessel,  which  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  had  thus  left  almost  a  per- 
fect wreck,  with  gloomy  curiosity.  One  of  the 
masts  had  been  cut  away,  or  had  gone  by  the 
board  ;  and  this  huge  piece  of  timber,  which 
hung  by  a  mass  of  the  rigging,  beat  like  an  im- 
mense battering-ram  against  the  half-submerged  ; 
gunwale,  threatening  every  instant  to  stave  in  j 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  deck  was  filled  with 
sailors  and  passengers,  some  of  whom  had  climb- 
ed the  prow,  and  cJung  there  in  spite  of  the  fury 
of  the  waves ;  and  I  could  almost  see  the  pallor 
of  death  upon  their  features.  That  pallor  was 
not  greater  than  my  own.  A  strange,  wild 
thought  came  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
more  than  mortal  vision  was  given  me.  My 
heart  sank,  and  then  throbbed  like  an  engine. 
Nearly  fainting,  I  clung  to  the  shrouds,  and 
dashed  my  hand  across  my  forehead  to  clear 
away  the  horrible  imagination  which  racked  me 
with  torture. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  captain  shouting  a  quick  order  to  the  sail- 
ors. 

"  '  What  will  you  do?'  I  cried,  as  the  dis- 
abled bark  darted  toward  us  like  lightning. 

"  'Down  with  the  helm!  If  she  strikes  us, 
both  are  gone !' 

"It  was  too  late.  Before  the  helm  would 
obey  the  wheel  a  tremendous  roar  was  heard — 
one  of  our  masts  crashed  by  the  board — and 
then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  seemed,  our 
cut-water  struck  the  laboring  bark  midships. 

"I  was  hurled  into  the  tangled  rigging  of 
the  broken  mast ;  and  then,  by  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning,  I  saw — may  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  another  such  spectacle! — I  saw  the  ill- 
fated  bark,  with  its  swarm  of  awe-struck  faces, 
go  down ;  and  among  those  faces — the  realiza- 
tion of  my  wild  and  horrible  fancy — among 
those  faces  I  saw  those  of  Phoebe,  her  father, 
and  her  mother ! 

"I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what  passed  there- 
after. The  sight  of  that  delicate  form  standing 
upon  the  deck  of  the  doomed  vessel,  then  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  bark  beneath  her  feet — 
this  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses.  One 
thing  I  discerned,  however,  clearly :  it  was  in 
my  power  to  die  with  her. 

' '  As  the  vessels  struck  I  threw  myself  toward 
the  woman  I  loved  better  than  my  life.  I  caught 
a  portion  of  her  dress  and  drew  her  into  my 
arms.  Then  the  hurricane,  with  its  mighty 
surges,  its  thunder,  lightning,  and  wild  revel 
of  death,  passed  over  me — a  crash,  a  roar  as  if 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  rent  asunder 
— and  clasping  the  inanimate  form  to  my  heart, 
an  immense  wave  rolled  over  me,  and  I  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

"In  ten  minutes,  which  seemed  as  many 
centuries,  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  lying  on 
the  deck  of  the  bark.  Some  of  the  sailors  had 
drawn  me  on  board  by  a  portion  of  the  rigging, 
which  had  become  twisted  around  my  body — 


and,  with  me,  they  had  drawn  what  my  grasp, 
vice-like  as  fate,  inexorable  as  death,  had  clung 
to  and  strained  to  my  bosom — the  body  of  a  wo- 
man ! — the  form  which — 

"There,  friend — don't  mind  me.  But  at 
times  comes  this  swelling  in  my  throat — I  seem 
to  see  her  again — I — I — you  see,  friend,  a  spar 
had  struck  her  bosom — it  was  all  dabbled  with 
blood — her  dress  and  pure  white  bosom — and 
she  nestled  to  me  even  in  death,  smiling.  I 
had  in  my  grasp  a  tress  of  her  hair — that  beau- 
tiful golden  hair — " 

As  he  uttered  these  broken  words  the  voice 
of  my  poor  friend  faltered  and  shook,  his  bosom 
heaved,  and,  turning  away,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  from  beneath  which  rolled  two 
large  tears.  I  preserved  the  silence  of  sympa- 
thy and  respect,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  an- 
guish of  the  narrator  had  spent  itself,  and  he 
was  calm  again.  He  concluded  his  relation 
in  the  following  terms : 

"You  have  all  now,  friend.  A  few  words 
will  fitly  terminate  this  history,  in  relating 
which  I  have  experienced  a  bitter  pleasure. 
With  that  stormy  night  ended  my  life  on  earth 
— the  only  life  which  is  life  indeed — the  life  of 
the  heart.  The  tempest  abated,  the  ship  held 
her  course,  and  we  arrived  at  our  destined  port, 
from  which  I  immediately  took  ship  back  to  my 
native  land.  Ere  long  I  reached  this  spot ;  but 
on  the  way,  as  here,  I  saw  nothing  but  that  one 
image — only  that  dead  woman  lying  by  my  side 
— only  the  pale  sweet  face  close  to  my  own, 
with  its  smile — as  it  smiled  when  we  committed 
her  to  the  wandering  deep. 

' '  From  that  southern  voyage  I  brought  back 
but  one  recollection — this  smile ;  but  one  me- 
mento— the  tress  of  hair  which  had  remained 
in  my  hand  when  I  fainted.  I  stopped  before 
the  tavern  yonder,  and  the  first  face  I  saw  was 
that  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

"'Good-morning,  Sir,' I  said,  calmly.  'I 
see  you  do  not  recollect  me.' 

"A  sudden  flash  of  his  eye  showed  me  that 
my  voice  had  recalled  every  thing. 

"' Perfectly,  Sir,'  he  said,  with  great  hau- 
teur—  'Mr.  Hastings.' 

"  '  Have  you  heard  lately  from  Miss  Single- 
ton ?'  I  said,  inclining. 

"  'I  have  not,  Sir,'  was  his  reply,  in  a  tone 
of  greater  hauteur  than  before. 

"'No  wonder,' I  added;  'poor  thing!  she 
was  lost,  with  all  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which 
she  sailed,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singleton. 
See,  Sir,  this  is  a  lock  of  her  hair.  I  tried  to 
save  her.' 

"I  held  the  tress  up  before  him:  the  bright 
golden  ringlet  shone  in  the  sunshine.  He  al- 
most staggered. 

"'Sir,  arc  you  sane?'  he  cried,  turning  as 
pale  as  death. 

"'Yes,'  was  my  reply.  And  I  related  all 
that  had  occurred.  He  left  me  in  silence,  and 
I  think  he  loved  her  too.  A  year  afterward  he 
died  of  the  saddest  intemperance. 

"And  now,  friend,  you  have  my  life,  such 
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as  it  is.  I  thought  I  would  relate  it.  for  it  is 
an  experience  unusually  sorrowful  Yet  I  do 
not  mourn — I  think  1  am  even  content.  I 
came  hither  and  bought  this  little  lodge— I  sa- 
lute.  every  honse  in  which  she  lived, 

remembering  happier   hours — I  kr. 
grare-sl  r  in  the 

little  family  burying-ground,  with  its  sim; 
-  ri]  don,  '  Ph  el  b — Foreyer.1     She  is  with  me 

••I  do  not  complain.     All  the  bitterness  of 
my  grief  has  passed — the  s 

olleetion  of  a  true  woman's  love  remai  as.  I  '.:"■  3 
here  wi:h  my  hounds  and  my  books — I  try  to 
be  us  "  1  can — to  be  innocent.      I  know 

d  I  :    I  do  my  best.     I  wait  for  the   m 
when  the  M   si  11  call  me.  and  hope  to  see 

in  heaven  her  who  sh  d  d  y     ::  — 

who  nestled  to  my  bosom  in  that  perilous  hour 
I  in  my  arms,  resting  upon 
my  hes 

Sn  h  was  the  narrative  ex  Henry  Hasl 
lan  Uf  •  !  —  an  Is    L  as  si 

OUB  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  Tillages    '. 
- 
-  as  they  are  now.     No 
ires  stretched  i  .d  no 

ironrs  i  them,  to  drop  idlers  in  their 

I".1,  b  \  illage  was  an    - 
srned  by  its  social  ne     ssi- 
ties.      Little  visiting  pass    11   itween  it  and  its 
>rs.     N  w  an  1  th  in  i  >ne  i  I  its  your  a 
ty,  and  come  back  wit]    tsl 
:   or  a  yonng  woman  would  induce  some 
I     -  fctl 
her  for  the  sake  of  marrj  ng  b  r.     But  the  par- 
considered  foreigners  to  the  day  of 
their  death,  and  then  were  generally  carried  back 
and  buried  in  their  native  place. 

ere  I  lived  there  were  no  Christms 
gends.    Xo  stories  came  down  to  us  of  the  : 
toe  bough,  the  Yule-log.  the  wassail-bowl, 
-head.    u  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,"  and  * 
Will,"  were  'the  stan  I 
for  the  old;   an  I  *  ones  1  rimers, 

••  Th  ■    V 
Mhh  :'  r  Bal  ;s, 
•hi  Verse.*'     Little  Christm   -  ■  found 

On  the  25th  of  Decemlx  sh  mo- 

-  might  have  wished  each  other  and  their 
child-:  -mile  and  a  tear.  ' 'Merry  Christ- 

At  any  rate  the  mild  sarcasm  was  in 
th  us  children,  their  descendants.     We 
rose  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day.  and  clam- 
orously wished    "Merry  Chris 
body.     "We  received  many  pennies  in  return, 
over,  and  the  day  be- 
as    lull  as  any  other  day;   duller  to  me. 
:'  r  I  was  i  I  to  celebrate  il  shion 

which  my  mother,  who  was  a  Lady  Bountiful. 
ievised. 
E    B  had  a  list  of  friends  who  sel  I 
rich  mens  feasts.      The::   -  -       now — 


Is  "  minute 
philosopher-"'—"  at  th  sir  h  ■  rts¥    rel 

the  hearts  of  the  heroes  which  the  wori  . 
anatomized  and  impaled   in   songs  and 

..  .■  fervent  and  h 
annual  measles  and  t  .  corn  crop  and 

the  relig       -  They  oonl  I  |    with 

equal  interest  on  a  birth  or  a  death  :  whether  the 
9  •   :  .'"  or  the  con 

isrmas.  at  our  1:  c    •  s  set  apart  for  their 

and  I.  a  child,  was  Ingged  into 
the  day's  duties.      If  the  weather  was  fine  the 
.  my  mother  sent  me  in  t] 

..red  man.  for  a  driver,  with  the 
-  -  ted,  for 

they  were  always 

From  year  to  year  the  pari  h     One 

migfal 
a  new  member  would  be  added,  and  t 


ith  the  king  who  never 
-'•     They 
1  :  member  all  those  I 
.-. 
Invitations  had  been  sent  t  Qy  Le 

Brun  :    to  the  ?  tndes  and  her  -  - 

Miss  Carter  ;  t     ' '       Saunders;  1    Jan 
and   her    grandfather.    Mr.    John   Buck 
_ 
The    day  Mother  had 

given  g,  in  blue  and  i 

r  the  meril  e  ted  me  1 

her.     A 
st  i    I  webbed  the  fro* 

Is      inked  a  pleasant  mus 
rolled  through  the  ri  ses  and 

oxen  were  enveloped  in  powder;  -    f  vapor. 

The  old  red  barn  glistene    '    th  sun  and  frost, 
and  the  gray  walls  t 1  se  looked  modest- 

1.     It  was  very  col  h  log  fires  of  oak 

'  irch  were   snapping   and  blazing  in  the 
lower  rooms.      All   the   rocking  -   in  the 

house  .   round   the  parlor  fa 

3  well  shaken  and 
Us  sm  .  -boxes— 

- 
at  and  knee  breeches:  and  Jc- 
Brethren,  all  re-; 
— fill<    . 
black,   hah  laced   on   the    r. 

n  chaml  ged  for 

me  an  at  mother  i 

— to  >rge  W. 

(  both  of  whom  ^  young  ]  pie.  T 
was  well  cleaned,  for  chance  visit'  i 
peeK  I  nd  sundry  bundles  were  r  :led  tip. 

in  the  but  ing  their  arrival.      W 

3S      . 

::erino  dress,  with  sleeves 
:  all  at  the  shoulder,  and  wadded,  and  tight 
arm  from  the  elbow 

j   and  a  lace  handkerchief 

tucked  about  her  throat.      Her 

-  -  sted,  and  h  g  i  fan- 

11.     I  wore 
a  claret-colored  _'.  f      k,  trimmed 

- 
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brie  apron.  My  hair  was  "shingled,"  and  the 
white  skin  contrasted  with  the  short  black  bris- 
tles. Mother  had  sent  Bill  with  "Old  Gray" 
and  the  yellow-bottomed  chaise  for  the  guests  ; 
and  by  half  past  ten  they  had  all  arrived. 

Miss  Folly  Le  Brun  came  first,  as  she  lived 
the  greatest  distance  from  us.  She  was  arrayed 
in  a  black  satin  bonnet,  trimmed  with  great 
bows,  and  a  somewhat  frayed  black  silk  cloak. 
Underneath  it  was  a  bright  figured  coarse  cal- 
ico dress,  fashionably  made.  She  wore  high- 
healed  morocco  shoes,  and  her  feet  were  very 
small.  She  was  a  favorite  at  our  house,  and 
generally  staid  with  us  a  few  weeks  every  win- 
ter. Miss  Polly  was  a  decayed  gentlewoman, 
and  had  connections  which  were  her  pride.  She 
had  traveled  too,  for  in  her  younger  years  she 
had  visited  rich  relatives  in  Connecticut  and 
Maine.  These  visits  were  the  romance  of  Miss 
Polly's  innocent  life.  She  had  picked  up  bits 
of  family  history — a  love  affair  or  so,  and  some 
tragic  morsels  that  she  never  was  tired  of  re- 
peating to  me  after  we  retired  at  night ;  for 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sleep  with  Miss  Polly, 
and  I  was  never  tired  of  hearing  her,  although 
I  generally  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  each 
story.  She  was  very  small  in  person,  and  very 
neat.  How  she  contrived  to  dress  herself  nice- 
ly, for  six  weeks  together,  with  the  contents  of 
a  small  blue-and-white  cotton  handkerchief, 
which  comprised  her  baggage,  was  a  great  mys- 
tery to  me.  Her  nose  looked  like  the  beak  of 
a  parrot,  and  her  breath  whistled  through  it 
very  loudly  when  her  mouth  was  shut ;  her 
finger  nails  were  always  in  a  moulting  condi- 
tion. Nobody  enjoyed  our  dinners  more  than 
Miss  Polly.  She  was  the  kindest-hearted  creat- 
ure in  the  world,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling 
superior  to  the  rest  of  our  visitors. 

Mrs.  Chandos  came  next,  with  her  maiden 
sister,  Carter.  Mrs.  Chandos  was  a  large, 
coarse-featured  woman.  She  wore  list  shoes, 
and  made  no  more  noise  than  a  cat  in  walking. 
The  sisters  were  dressed  alike  in  mourning  cal- 
ico, with  white  streaks  running  over  the  ground 
like  lightning.  They  wore  stiff  muslin  caps, 
bound  on  with  black  ribbon.  Miss  Carter  was 
an  echo  of  Mrs.  Chandos.  When  she  said 
"  Yes,"  Miss  Carter  said  "  Yes"  too.  And  if 
one  laughed,  so  did  the  other.  They  were  al- 
ways knitting  mixed  yarn,  and  I  had  to  wear 
the  shapeless  stockings — and  ugly  enough  they 
were.  Mrs.  Chandos  seated  herself  in  the  best 
corner,  adjusted  her  knitting  sheath,  and  took 
snuff — not  by  smelling  it,  but  by  laying  it  up  in 
large  pinches  inside  her  nose.  She  then  said 
to  mother,  "This  ere  is  the  tenth  Christmas, 
marm.  Your  father,  that  helped  my  old  man 
to  his  pension,  invited  me  to  his  house  just  ten 
Christmas-days,  too ;  and  then  he  died,  good 
as  he  was.  Lord-a-marcyi  how  much  better 
the  punkins  were  then   than   they  are  nowa 


days 


Miss  Carter  said  "the  punkins  were 


dreadful  poor  nowadays ;  but  the  squire's  gar 
den  sarse  always  tasted  better  than  other  folks'." 
Mother  sent  to  the  corn-house  for  a  specimen 


of  the  great  Cape  Horn  squash  to  show  them. 
She  told  them  that  the  kind  of  squash  was  as 
good  as  the  ancient  pumpkin,  and  that  they 
should  have  some  of  the  seed  to  sow  in  their 
garden  patch.  Said  patch  was  nearly  as  large 
as  a  bed-blanket,  and  its  space  was  much  en- 
croached on  by  the  old  well,  whose  sweep  tow- 
ered above  their  humble  roof.  "  The  marvel- 
ous man!"  said  Mrs.  Chandos;  "what  won't 
they  have  next !"  and  "  What  won't  they  have 
next !"  said  Miss  Carter.  I  left  them  simmer- 
ing in  happiness,  and  went  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Saunders.  I  found  her  in  the  kitchen.  Good 
Mrs.  Saunders  !  Thou  wert  a  noble  and  pa- 
tient martyr !  Were  I  a  Catholic  I  should  call 
thee  Saint  Saunders !  What  a  nice  smell  of 
pennyroyal  and  spear-mint  there  was  about 
her !  Even  when  she  came  in  the  spring  to 
make  our  annual  mess  of  soft  soap,  and  dab- 
bled in  bones  and  ashes,  and  hung  over  the 
witch-like  caldron,  the  herby  smell  never  quite 
left  her.  "It  hung  round  her  still."  With 
what  tenderness  she  called  me  her  "little 
dear !"  and  smoothed,  or  tried  to  smooth,  my 
stubbed  hair  with  her  hard  hands.  She  felt 
any  kindness  shown  her,  and  tried  to  repay  it. 
She  had  brought  my  mother  some  little  pres- 
ents from  her  two  or  three  starveling  acres 
which  she  tried  to  take  care  of  herself,  while 
her  lazy,  ugly  husband  smoked  his  pipe  and  hic- 
coughed, the  day  through,  on  the  old  settle  in 
their  red-raftered  kitchen.  The  presents  were 
lumps  of  turpentine  in  clam-shells,  which  she 
said  was  good  for  inflammation  and  bruises, 
and  for  drafts  for  the  feet  when  any  of  us  had 
a  fever,  which  the  Lord  forbid !  and  turkeys' 
wings,  bound  with  red  flannel,  which  she  thought 
would  save  boughten  brooms,  and  answer  for 
sweeping  the  ashes  in  the  chimney  corner.  A 
few  gnarled  sour  apples  and  some  sweet  herbs 
completed  the  gift.  Mrs.  Saunders  wore  a  blue 
woolen  gown,  spun  and  dyed  by  herself.  Her 
gray  hair  was  not  covered  by  a  cap.  Her  fact 
shone  with  soap  and  water ;  and  she  beamed 
all  over  with  goodness.  She  tried  to  conceal 
her  cares  and  troubles,  and  met  every  eye  with 
a  smile.  She  had  only  two  long  eye-teeth  to 
show  her  friends  ;  and  the  contrast  between  her 
forced  smile  and  her  care-worn  face  was  indeed 
pitiable.  She  would  not  sit  in  the  parlor,  but 
wanted  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  very 
much  in  every  body's  way,  she  was  so  flurried 
and  anxious.  Old  Mr.  Buck,  the  miller,  was 
there  too,  and  was  regaling  himself  with  cheese 
and  gingerbread,  his  favorite  relish.  He  was 
a  captious  old  man,  and  found  great  fault  with 
the  "  select  men"  of  the  town.  "  They  didn't 
do  right,  according  to  Scriptur."  George  Wash- 
ington Jones  had  not  ventured  from  his  chair 
by  the  door.  In  case  of  any  great  embarrass- 
ment he  could  rush  out.  He  was  a  lad  of 
twenty,  the  son  of  a  brutal  father,  who  had 
nearly  cuffed  his  Avits  out.  Mother  presented 
him  with  a  two-bladed  jack-knife  soon  after  he 
came,  and  he  changed  it  from  pocket  to  pocket 
continually  ;  he  was  so  delighted  with  it,  he  was 
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almost  miserable.  Jane  Buck  I  carried  up 
stairs,  and  placed  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  She 
was  in  a  chilly  condition  ;  her  fingers  were  long 
and  red,  her  face  pinched  and  blue,  and  her  fig- 
ure drawn  up  as  if  she  were  in  misery.  Her 
hair  was  almost  white,  and  tied  so  tight  at  the 
back  of  her  head  that  its  roots  round  her  fore- 
head were  turned  into  pimples.  She  wore  a 
new  red-and-yellow  calico  frock,  and  a  little 
shawl  was  pinned  over  her  shoulders. 

I  brought  out  my  small  dishes  and  all  my 
treasures,  but  she  yawned  over  them.  I  could 
detect  no  expression  of  interest  in  her  face,  ex- 
cept when  the  fire  blazed  up  a  little  higher,  and 
her  hands,  which  she  held  over  the  blaze,  turn- 
ed still  redder  with  the  heat.  No  one  had  ever 
told  me  that  the  poor  girl  was  half  demented ; 
but  I  had  the  feeling  which  children  always 
have  for  that  class  of  unfortunates.  She  was 
repulsive  to  me ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  amuse 
her,  although  I  thought  it  very  hard  on  my 
mother's  part  to  expect  so  much  of  me. 

I  was  in  despair,  and  on  the  point  of  crying, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  of  inviting  George 
Washington  up  stairs.  I  found  him  in  the  barn- 
yard, whittling.  He  accepted  my  invitation  re- 
luctantly. Jane  blushed  a  little  when  he  came 
in  ;  he  dropped  his  hat  under  his  chair,  and 
giggled.  He  eyed  my  playthings  with  con- 
tempt, and  said,  "Them's  for  little  gals."  He 
offered  Jane  a  red  apple,  but  she  shook  her 
head ;  so  he  took  a  great  bite  from  it  and  put 
it  back  in  his  pocket.  He  edged  up  to  the  fire 
by  degrees,  and  kicked  the  brands  spitefully, 
and  then  grew  talkative,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  interesting  Jane  in  an  account  of  what  he 
called  a  "blind  bile,"  which  he  had  had  on  his 
arm,  and  which  kept  him  from  hunting  rabbits 
for  a  month. 

I  was  glad  when  we  were  called  down  to  din- 
ner. It  was  all  arranged  on  the  table  at  once. 
There  was  chicken  stew  and  chicken  pie,  a  roast- 
ed goose  and  spare  rib.  The  vegetables  were 
mashed,  and  the  sauces  very  strong  and  sweet. 
We  had  for  dessert  boiled  custards,  apple-dump- 
lings, dried  fruit  stewed  in  sugar,  and  currant 
and  elderberry  wine. 

Gran'ther  Buck  and  Jane  sat  together.  Mrs. 
Saunders  sat  as  far  back  from  the  table  as  she 
dared  to  without  the  fear  of  toppling  from  her 
chair,  and  losing  her  dinner  between  the  table 
and  her  mouth.  George  Washington  held  up 
his  knife  and  fork,  resting  the  handles  on  the 
cloth.  Mrs.  Chandos  and  Miss  Carter  looked 
solemn  and  longing,  and  Miss  Polly  watched 
my  mother,  eager  to  help  her,  as  she  was  the 
carver  and  waiter.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
hunger  of  the  company.  Gran'ther  Buck,  the 
edge  of  whose  appetite  had  been  dulled  by  his 
relish  of  cheese  and  gingerbread,  was  very  po- 
lite, and  handed  the  dishes  about  unremitting- 
ly, upsetting  one  now  and  then.  Mrs.  Chandos 
and  Miss  Carter  accepted  every  thing,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  refused  every  thing.  She  had  no  oc- 
casion for  any  thing,  she  said ;  but  she  ate  all 
that  my  mother  quietly  put  on  her  plate. 


"Gran'ther,"  said  Jane  Buck,  "the  mill's 
going  to-day  ;  I  hear  it." 

"She's  a  poor  creetur,"  said  Gran'ther,  apol- 
ogetically, from  behind  a  chicken  leg. 

Miss  Polly  made  a  hasty  motion,  and  laid 
her  knife  down ;  but  she  caught  my  mother's 
pitying  eye,  and  took  it  up  again. 

"Marm,"  said  George  Washington,  "gimme 
more  cramberry  sarse.  I'm  going  to  Nicker- 
son's  Swamp  next  week,  and  I'll  fetch  you  a 
peck  on  'em."  And,  "Marm,  would  you  like 
a  skunk?  Dad  says  they  are  better'n  goose 
when  they  are  stuffed  with  sage  and  innions, 
and  apple  sarse  goes  along." 

Mother  said  she  would  like  the  cranberries, 
but  declined  the  skunk. 

Mrs.  Chandos  asked  mother  if  she  had  for- 
gotten how  to  make  Injun  meal  dumplings  ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  the  chicken  stew, 
she  said,  instead  of  flour  dumplings.  Still,  Mrs. 
Chandos  had  eaten  heartily  of  the  light  crust 
which  composed  part  of  the  stew. 

"I  am  sure,  Marm,  you  have  got  plenty  of 
yeller  meal,"  said  Gran'ther,  "for  your  Bill 
took  away  ten  bags  yesterday  from  my  mill. 
But  corn  ain't  what  it  used  to  be  ;  it's  only  fit 
for  creeturs'  feed." 

The  dinner  was  finished  at  last.  They  all 
rose  together,  and  put  their  chairs  against  the 
wall,  and  then  looked  at  mother.  She  told 
them  that  at  five  o'clock  tea  would  be  ready ; 
in  the  mean  time  they  must  make  themselves 
comfortable. 

Miss  Polly,  who,  like  most  mercurial  people, 
needed  little  naps,  went  up  stairs  to  indulge 
herself  with  one.  Mrs.  Chandos  went  into  the 
parlor,  followed  by  Miss  Carter ;  they  resumed 
their  knitting. 

Gran'ther  and  George  strolled  off  somewhere 
to  take  a  nap — probably  in  the  hay-mow — and 
Mrs.  Saunders  went  into  the  kitchen  to  help 
wash  the  dishes.  I  begged  mother  to  send  for 
one  of  my  schoolmates  to  come  and  pass  the 
afternoon  with  me.  She  consented  ;  and  when 
Emma  came  we  went  up  stairs  together  with 
Jane  Buck,  and  our  play  amused  the  poor  girl. 
When  we  got  tired  of  playing  (it  was  after  four 
o'clock,  and  the  shade  of  evening  was  creeping 
over  the  house),  Jane  Buck  was  snoring  in  her 
chair,  and  Emma  and  I  went  down  stairs.  Mrs. 
Saunders  was  in  the  kitchen  fanning  herself 
with  a  turkey's  wing,  and  mother  was  cutting 
out  some  garments  for  her  to  take  home  and 
make  up.  I  went  into  the  parlor.  Miss  Car- 
ter was  by  the  window.  She  nodded  her  head 
toward  Mrs.  Chandos.  not  wishing  me  to  dis- 
turb her.  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Chandos,  and  felt 
impelled  to  get  near  her.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  her  hands  were  clenched ;  her  yarn 
was  broken,  the  ball  had  rolled  on  the  floor; 
the  snuff-box  had  fallen  from  her  lap,  and  the 
spilled  snuff  made  me  sneeze  violently.  But 
Mrs.  Chandos  did  not  stir — she  was  dead !  I 
looked  at  Miss  Carter.  She  caught  my  scared 
eyes  and  came  forward  quickly.  The  sight 
broke  her  heart,  but  she  made  no  noise  :  she 
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only  wrung  her  withered  hands,  and  then  she 
picked  up  the  ball  of  yarn  and  tried  to  wind 
it  again.  I  called  my  mother.  She  gently  led 
Miss  Carter  from  the  room,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  was  done  for  the  bereaved  woman.  She 
died  before  the  next  Christmas,  and  the  family, 
whose  name  was  in  the  "  Memorial,"  became 
extinct. 

Miss  Polly  hurried  down  stairs,  full  of  com- 
passion, but  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say, 
"What  could  we  expect?  she  was  so  very  old!" 
But  Miss  Polly  was  only  three  years  younger 
than  Mrs.  Chandos! 

Gran'ther  Buck  wiped  his  forehead  when  my 
mother  told  him  of  Mrs.  Chandos's  death. 

"John  Chandos  was  a  good  Christian  man, 
though  he  was  fond  of  Hollands ;  but  I  guess 
Mrs.  Chandos  will  meet  him  in  the  '  fields  be- 
yond the  swelling  flood.' " 

Gran'ther  enjoyed  his  tea,  drinking  four 
cups  scalding  hot,  and  eating  much  sweet-cake. 
Poor  Jane  trembled  with  fear,  but  she  bright- 
ened up  when  mother  gave  her  a  new  bed 
blanket  with  a  red  rose  in  each  corner.  Mrs. 
Saunders  went  home  crying  with  thankfulness. 

And  so  ended  our  Christmas  Party.  Before 
I  went  to  bed  that  night  mother  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  it  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  bestow 
pleasure  on  those  poor  friends  of  hers  ?  I  said 
I  was  very  tired  of  Jane  Buck,  and  asked  her 
when  she  thought  Gran'ther  Buck  would  die  ? 
"Whereat  she  smiled,  and  sent  me  to  bed.  And 
I  heard  that  night  the  story  of  cousin  Nancy's 
marriage,  and  her  bridal  present  of  a  silver  por- 
ringer from  Miss  Polly. 


HINTS  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

SELF-CULTURE  consists  in  the  growth  and 
enlargement  of  our  spiritual  nature.  If 
mind  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  man,  the 
capacity  of  that  mind  for  self-cultivation  is  its 
most  characteristic  feature.  Our  Creator  has 
given  us  great  faculties.  They  are  instinct  with 
his  life  ;  they  bear  his  image  ;  but  in  themselves 
they  are  mere  germs  that  need  wisdom,  effort, 
and  watchfulness  to  secure  fullness,  harmony, 
and  success  of  action.  Insensibly  to  ourselves, 
and  without  the  exercise  of  voluntary  power,  it 
is  possible  for  these  faculties  to  attain  a  certain 
measure  of  development.  This  degree  of  ex- 
pansion, however,  is  so  limited  and  imperfect 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  law  of  self- 
culture.  Indeed,  it  sets  forth  the  fact  more 
prominently  that  the  steady,  earnest  use  of 
means,  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  and  sup- 
ported by  the  will,  is  the  divine  method  for  our 
advancement.  When  we  see  that  the  mind  ex- 
pands in  seasons  of  unconsciousness — that  even 
dreams  perform  a  mysterious  office  in  arousing 
latent  susceptibilities  of  the  soul  or  in  quicken- 
ing the  spirit  of  some  decaying  truth — there  is 
not,  in  reality,  an  exception  to  the  law  of  self- 
culture.  Had  not  the  energy  of  the  will  and 
other  active  functions  of  the  soul  been  previous- 
ly excited  and  disciplined,  we  have  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  this  kind  of  unconscious  growth 
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would  have  been  within  the  scope  of  experience. 
On  this  subject  Nature  has  not  left  us  in  doubt. 
As  God's  representative  she  emphatically  utters 
his  will,  teaching  us  that  our  spiritual  faculties 
are  committed  to  us  in  steward-hip,  and  that 
the  main  purpose  of  life  is  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  worth  to  our  personal  being,  for  their  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker. 

Accepting  this  truth,  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause 
on  the  threshold  of  so  important  a  discussion 
and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  range  before  us.  It 
is  the  province  of  self-culture  to  determine  what 
we  shall  be ;  what  rank  among  thinking,  acting, 
moral  agents  we  shall  assume ;  what  obstacles 
shall  be  removed,  what  triumphs  secured,  what 
immortal  glories  won.  No  humbler  task  is  de- 
volved upon  it  than  the  execution  of  God's  will 
as  respects  the  growth  of  strength  and  purity  in 
the  soul.  Whether  it  shall  enrich  itself  with 
the  treasures  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  in 
the  universe,  or  sink  into  eternal  bankruptcy — 
this  is  the  issue  to  be  made,  the  problem  for  a 
life-long  solution.  Can  we  conceive  of  any  out- 
ward trust  so  solemn,  so  momentous?  Were 
we  invested  with  the  office  of  an  archangel ; 
were  we  ordained  to  exercise  a  watchful  super- 

j  intendence  over  a  section  of  God's  universe ; 

i  were  the  bloom  and  blessedness  of  many  worlds 

•  suspended  on  our  skill — that  would  not  compare 
with  the  work  assigned  us.     For  no  external 

!  relation  can  equal  in  depth,  intensity,  and 
grandeur  those  nearer  and  dearer  ties  that  bind 

|  the  soul  to  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Self-cul- 
ture looks  to  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  created 
objects.  For  it,  all  things  exist.  For  it,  stars 
hold  their  courses  and  systems  revolve  around 
the  throne  of  Jehovah.  For  it,  Christ  died. 
Taking  this  broad  view  of  its  trust,  self-culture, 
if  faithful  to  its  responsibility,  embraces  all  du- 
ties, interests,  and  aims  within  its  grasp.  No- 
thing is  too  low,  nothing  too  high,  to  escape  its 

I  eye.  All  forms  of  matter  know  it  as  their  right- 
ful master,  and  hasten  to  yield  it  service.  It  is 
the  kingly  authority  of  mind  laying  its  taxes  on 
the  whole  field  of  creation,  and  reaping  a  revenue 

I  that  shall  add  to  the  magnificence  of  eternity. 
Viewed,  then,  in  this  light,  self-culture  cov- 

;  ers  the  whole  scope  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  effort.     It  involves  whatever  acts  on 

1  thought,  sentiment,  will,  taste,  affection.  Y 
concerns  the  sensibilities  and  the  conscience. 

,  Over  what  a  surface  are  its  means  extended ! 
To  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  the  work, 
self-culture  has  been  denied  nothing  that  can 

'  promote  its  end.  Divided  as  material  nature 
is  into  various    departments,    and    distributed 

!  through  many  shapes  of  effective  instrument- 
ality, they  all  meet — in  their  relation  to  this 
work — as  in  a  centre,  and,  with  perfect  unity, 
co-operate  to  accomplish  it.  The  dew-drop  and 
the  ocean,  the  atom  and  the  world,  the  sphere 

|  and  the  system,  science  and  art,  history,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  experience,  religion — all  bring 
their  resources  into  this  common  treasury.  Self- 
culture,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 

]  end  of  human  life.     Knowledge,  virtue,  good- 
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ness,  are  not  mere  conditions  of  mind,  but  per- 
sonal attainments  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
our  being — made  our  own  breath  and  blood — 
by  the  assimilative  processes  that  self-culture 
maintains.  It  is  not  the  abstract  idea  of  knowl- 
edge, virtue,  goodness,  that  the  imagination  is 
here  fixed  on  ;  it  is  these  things  as  our  proper- 
ty— elements  and  constituents  of  our  existence 
— that  we  appreciate.  Hence,  along  with  the 
sentiment  of  veneration  for  these  immortal  qual- 
ities, there  comes  another  sentiment  no  less 
beautiful  and  inspiring.  That  sentiment  is  the 
feeling  of  an  energetic  will,  of  a  mighty  strug- 
gle, of  hardships  endured,  of  antagonistic  cir- 
cumstances subdued,  of  a  resolute  and  unyield- 
ing force  calmly  and  patiently  put  forth  in  se- 
curing these  acquirements. 

Every  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  work 
of  self-culture  ought  to  possess  his  mind  with 
such  views  as  shall  fortify  him  against  discour- 
agement and  defeat.  Obstacles  he  must  en- 
counter, dangers  he  must  meet,  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering he  must  experience.  Apart  from  these 
no  discipline  can  be  complete,  no  strength  de- 
veloped. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  re- 
member that  his  Creator  has  bestowed  on  him 
a  plenitude  of  power  to  perform  the  task.  Look- 
ing within  himself,  he  finds  a  soul  conscious  of 
a  capacity  not  to  be  measured.  The  more  this 
consciousness  is  cultivated  by  inward  thought, 
the  more  acute  and  intense  is  its  idea  of  the  pos- 
sible enlargement  of  its  being.  Every  accession 
to  its  knowledge  enhances  the  power  of  know- 
ing. Every  result  of  experience  absorbed  into 
the  soul  swells  the  conception  of  attainability. 
Thus  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  only  in- 
vigorated, but  the  consciousness  that  presides 
over  all  their  functions,  and  momentarily  feeds 
them  with  its  own  vital  force,  is  also  quickened 
into  more  vigorous  activity. 

To  cultivate  ourselves  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly, we  must  devote  time  and  effort  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  consciousness.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  instinct  of  the  soul  itself — the  instinct  of  a 
spiritual  existence  superior  to  all  its  functional 
exercises,  and  grander  than  all  its  manifested 
forms — the  instinct  to  which  Nature,  Life,  and 
Religion  make  their  appeal — is  to  be  strength- 
ened and  perfected.  The  idea  of  what  the  soul 
is — what  it  is  capable  of  becoming — what  it 
may  realize  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  and  glory 
of  its  inherent  spirituality;  this  central  idea  is 
to  be  brought  out  into  clear,  ample,  inspiring 
recognition.  And  when  that  is  done  its  rightful 
authority  is  to  be  acknowledged.  The  nature 
of  this  sentiment  is  such  as  to  give  it  a  com- 
manding power  over  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  subordinate  every  outward  agency  to  its 
firm  sway.  It  is  just  here  that  so  much  self- 
culture  is  defective.  The  roots  of  progress  do 
not  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  into  conscious- 
ness. One  faculty  and  another  of  intellect  are 
cultivated ;  this  or  that  function  is  adequately 
discharged ;  but  the  all-pervading  temper  of  a 
spiritual  being  is  wanting.  Knowledge  stops 
short  of  its  end.     Experience  touches  only  the 


surface.  The  depths  of  vitality  in  the  soul  are 
not  reached.  And  men  become  shrewd  men, 
sharp  men,  competent  and  available  men ;  but 
it  is  all  at  the  expense  of  the  soul.  True 
culture  is  a  different  thing.  Every  step  in  its 
progress  deepens  the  assurance  of  the  native 
grandeur  of  the  soul,  and  gives  a  more  piercing 
insight  into  the  vastness  of  its  birth-right.  A 
genuine  experience  does  not  rest  complacently 
in  a  well-poised  judgment,  a  mathematical  ac- 
curacy of  perception,  a  firmly-braced  will,  and 
an  executive  energy  that  goes  boldly  and  straight 
to  the  determined  mark.  Faculty  and  force  can 
not  satisfy  its  demands.  Behind  all  is  the  sov- 
ereign soul,  conscious  of  an  infinite  stretch  be- 
yond these  narrow  limits,  and  scorning  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  boundaries  of  a  practiced 
skill,  a  delicate  tact,  a  masterly  common  sense, 
and  nicely-fitted  habits. 

How,  then,  does  self-culture  act  on  this  great 
reserved  force  of  consciousness  ?  It  takes  hold 
of  the  primal  feelings  of  the  soul  in  its  relations 
to  truth,  beauty,  power,  love,  and  goodness.  It 
throbs  a  mighty  heart  into  its  silent  and  solita- 
ry communings  with  the  universe,  that  finds  its 
counterpart  every  where  amidst  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  God's  works.  In  joy,  it  awakens 
strange  thoughts  that  tremble  through  the  brain, 
and  stranger  feelings  that  flow  forth  in  tears. 
In  sorrow,  it  is  not  crushed,  for  it  has  faith  in 
the  sorrow  that  God  sends,  and  it  calmly  hopes 
in  the  awaiting  sunshine.  Every  man  of  pro- 
found experience  knows  that  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge penetrates  deeper  than  the  faculties  that 
strive  to  use  it.  Indeed  no  small  part  of  it  is 
left  unused,  so  far  as  outward  practicalness  is 
concerned.  And  feeling  transcends  faculty  still 
more.  Words  fail,  acts  fail  to  embody  any 
thing  beyond  a  fragmentary  portion  of  our  na- 
ture. The  capacity  of  the  soul  is  adapted  to 
an  ideal  life,  which,  although  in  unison  with  the 
real  life  around  us,  yet  far  overleaps  its  stern, 
cramped  limitations.  Are  these  hidden  agencies 
lost  ?  If  the  best  part  of  all  wre  have  learned — 
if  the  divinest  fruits  of  toil  and  trial — if  the 
priceless  wealth  of  experience  can  not  be  con- 
verted into  commodities  to  enrich  the  world,  are 
they  therefore  useless  and  vain  ?  No ;  the 
growth  of  consciousness  is  worth  more  than 
external  service.  It  is  a  nobler  growth  than  the 
maturing  of  intellectual  faculties  and  the  per- 
fecting of  their  social  service.  To  be  a  man  in 
the  hush  of  the  soul  beneath  the  pressure  of  In- 
finity— to  be  a  man  in  the  silent,  rapturous  at- 
titude of  thought  and  sensibility  in  their  heaven- 
ward look  toward  God  and  his  Christ — is  great- 
er than  any  exhibition  of  the  purest  and  truest 
self  to  the  world.  This  is  the  greatness  which 
springs  from  the  growth  of  consciousness,  and 
all  forms  of  outward  manifestation  are  but  faint 
types  of  its  inward  grandeur. 

A  man  ought  to  enter  on  the  work  of  self- 
culture  with  the  conviction  that  his  Creator  has 
given  him  more  power  in  this  direction  than  in 
any  other.  The  facts  of  human  life,  no  less 
than  the  principles  of  religion,  sustain  and  con- 
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firm  the  truth  of  this  sentiment.  Placed  amidst 
the  economy  of  material  nature  to  perform  the 
two-fold  office  of  supporting  our  animal  existence 
and  contributing  to  the  abatement  of  the  curse 
on  the  earth,  in  so  far  as  Providence  contem- 
plates its  diminution,  man  is  favored  with  such 
aids  and  auxiliaries  as.  make  him  competent  to 
subdue  the  world  and  enjoy  the  utmost  of  its 
advantages.  It  is  not  merely  to  be  a  home  for 
his  physical  and  social  being.  It  is  to  be  a 
home  suitable  to  his  probationary  condition,  a 
theatre  for  the  exertion  of  the  high  attributes 
of  a  redeemed  spirit,  a  "footstool"  to  the  Throne 
of  Grace.  Viewing  man  in  this  aspect,  we  be- 
hold him  furnished  with  the  amplest  endow- 
ment of  means  to  gratify  his  earthly  wants. 
Labor,  directed  by  intelligence,  secures  its  ends, 
and  material  nature  obeys  its  mandate  as  if 
man  were  the  vicegerent  of  God.  "Winds  and 
waters  serve  him.  The  exhaling  moisture  and 
the  returning  dew  alike  fulfill  his  purpose.  And 
at  every  step  of  progress  he  avails  himself  of 
a  yet  remoter  agency,  a  more  recondite  fact, 
a  more  subtle  law,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  his 
earthly  sovereignty.  The  humblest  mechanic 
now  wields  a  mightier  power,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, than  the  kings  and  queens  of  antiquity 
ever  exerted,  and  a  factory-boy  can  perform  a 
task  that  would  have  startled  Greece  and  Eome 
as  a  miracle  of  skillful  strength.  Admit  all 
this  ;  but  still  the  truth  stands  out  that  man  is 
a  greater  agent,  working  on  the  materials  of  his 
own  nature,  forming  himself  in  the  likeness  of 
Infinite  Beauty,  training  his  intellect  and  affec- 
tions to  the  nobility  of  a  redeemed  character, 
than  in  any  of  his  triumphs  over  the  outward 
world.  The  progress  of  a  single  mind  from 
childhood  to  age,  if  it  fulfill  the  divine  plan, 
presents  wider  extremes  of  contrast  and  suggests 
the  completeness  of  success  much  more  than  all 
the  material  advancement  made  from  the  rude 
ages  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Boast  as 
we  may  of  steam-engines  and  lightning-tele- 
graphs, the  primer  of  the  infant,  a  nursery-song, 
a  simple  token  of  a  work  within  the  soul,  is  a 
prouder  vindication  of  man's  nature  than  the 
wisdom  of  design  and  adaptation  which  they 
display.  Man  changes  the  forest-trees  into  a 
habitation  of  beauty,  transforms  cotton  and  wool 
into  clothing,  multiplies  wonders  more  rapidly 
than  trade  and  commerce  can  diffuse  them  ;  and 
yet,  in  an  hour  of  thoughtful  meditation,  of  earn- 
est self-searching,  of  profound  moral  abasement, 
he  experiences  a  greater  change,  and  walks 
forth  among  his  fellows  a  more  impressive  won- 
der than  the  whole  realm  of  materialism  can 
show.  For  whatever  he  does  in  the  outward 
world  bears  his  earthly  image,  but  the  work 
within  his  mind  is  stamped  with  the  image  of 
the  Infinite.  In  the  former  we  call  him  me- 
chanic, inventor,  artist ;  in  the  latter  we  discard 
the  terms  designative  of  genius,  and  borrow  such 
titles  as  distinguish  the  hierarchies  of  immor- 
tality. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  feel  the  presence 
of  a  divinely-granted  power  to  effect  the  work 


of  self-culture.  Wisdom  is  needed  to  direct 
its  use.  There  must  be  a  clear,  distinct  percep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means 
requisite  to  reach  it.  What,  then,  is  the  true 
theory  of  self-culture  ?  A  short  answer  might 
be  given  to  this  question  by  stating  that  self- 
culture  consists  in  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  in  relation  to  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects. No  doubt  this  is  true.  But  it  is  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject.  No  discipline,  and  no  per- 
fection of  faculty,  as  such,  can  meet  the  claims  of 
a  philosophic  and  spiritual  self-culture.  Never- 
theless this  sort  of  functional  education  has  a 
great  office  to  fulfill  in  the  history  of  mental 
growth,  and  especially,  as  a  preparatory  means 
of  culture,  it  is  invaluable.  We  know  that 
mathematics  and  metaphysics  cultivate  the  rea- 
soning faculty.  We  also  know  that  poetry  and 
other  arts  appeal  to  the  imagination.  There 
are  facts  in  life  that  address  the  sensibilities ; 
while  other  facts  concern  us  as  common-sense, 
prudential,  everyday  people.  But  one  should 
never  forget  that  he  has  much  more  to  do  than 
to  improve  a  particular  faculty.  It  is  not  the 
abstract  intellect,  trained  to  discern  truth  ;  nor 
the  imaginative  intellect,  able  to  perceive  and 
enjoy  beauty ;  nor  the  expressive  intellect,  rich 
in  the  gifts  of  a  manifold  utterance,  that  can, 
by  itself,  constitute  him  a  large  and  liberal- 
minded  man.  Any  one  of  these  forms  of  in- 
tellect may  give  him  a  specific  value  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  of  appreciation  which  the 
world  sees  fit  to  apply  to  talent  and  genius. 
True  culture  looks  beyond  the  utility  that  fixes 
the  marketable  price  of  brains,  and  it  has  a 
nobler  impulse  than  to  make  an  almanac,  grace 
a  college-chair,  or  fill  a  place  in  the  world's 
eye.  It  feels  that  mind  has  higher  uses  than  to 
get  daily  bread  for  the  body  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  economy  and  thrift.  In  the  same  spirit 
it  aims  at  something  more  than  the  favorable 
opinions  of  mankind.  Neither  worldly  success 
nor  worldly  distinction  is  undervalued  or  neg- 
lected, but  it  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the 
soul  has  an  infinitely  grander  work  to  perform 
than  to  nurse  the  animal  structure  or  gratify 
the  taste's  of  society.  And  in  this  moral  tem- 
per it  strives  to  improve  the  intellect  by  disci- 
plining all  its  faculties,  by  elevating  its  range 
of  contemplation,  by  habituating  it  to  commun- 
ion with  great  objects.  It  values  facts  not  for 
what  they  are,  but  because  they  conduct  to 
principles  more  valuable  than  themselves.  It 
lifts  itself  above  the  narrow,  the  local,  the  mi- 
nute. It  delights  in  broad,  comprehensive  ideas ; 
and  in  a  philosophy  that  seeks  to  embrace  all 
science,  in  a  philanthropy  world-wide  and  world- 
encircling,  it  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy. 

The  man  of  true  culture  is  a  man  in  all  his 
faculties.  lie  has  insight,  reason,  imagination, 
sensibility,  conscience,  affection.  All  these  are 
fresh,  vigorous,  active  within  him  by  virtue  of 
the  general  spirit  of  intellectual  life  which  ani- 
mates and  informs  them.  His  aim  is  to  devel- 
op himself,  and  in  working  to  this  end  the  whole 
intellect  shares  in  the  sympathy  and  strength 
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of  a  growing  nature.  On  intellect  alone  he 
would  rely  in  nothing.  He  is  not  a  thinking 
machine,  but  a  thinking  soul.  To  be  a  calcu- 
lating piece  of  apparatus  does  not  satisfy  his 
aspirations  in  mathematics ;  nor  can  he  be  con- 
tent to  reduce  his  logical  power  to  the  mercan- 
tile level  of  a  "  counterfeit  detector"  of  bad  bank- 
bills  and  base  coin.  A  vital  spirit  he  will  have 
in  every  thing.  Taught  by  experience  how  fal- 
lacious the  best  reasoning  may  be  that  is  the 
product  of  mere  intellect ;  taught,  too,  that  even 
beauty  changes  into  deformity  if  it  be  simply 
the  creature  of  imagination,  and  that  conscience 
easily  degenerates  into  superstition  when  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  other  inward  functions; 
knowing  and  feeling  these  spiritual  facts,  he 
must  carry  a  great,  genial,  purified  heart  into 
all  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  into  ev- 
ery search  after  truth,  into  every  pursuit  of  life. 

Now  this  is  certainly  the  method  of  culture 
which  Nature  indicates.  It  is  not  its  aim  to 
form  a  handicraftsman  of  intellect  that  shall 
win  no  higher  praise  than  dexterity,  sagacious- 
ness,  tact.  Good  mathematicians,  annalists, 
metaphysicians,  artists,  are  not  its  heroes  and 
saints.  On  them  and  their  works  it  lays  no 
superlative  stress.  Hence  Nature  is  no  formal- 
ist. It  refuses  to  put  things  together  in  such 
systematic  order  as  would  please  our  devotees 
of  mechanical  mind.  Y/henever  it  appeals  to 
the  intellect,  it  is  not  to  the  intellect  only,  nor 
is  it  to  the  intellect  for  its  own  sake.  But  it 
addresses  the  whole  being  of  man ;  and  as  in 
what  we  eat  there  is  a  provision  for  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  brain,  so  in  its  action 
on  thought  there  is  a  subtle  spirit  in  its  agency 
that  vivifies  and  strengthens  every  portion  of 
our  character  and  constitution.  Where  it  of- 
fers poetry,  there  it  offers  philosophy.  Where 
it  has  a  record  of  the  past,  there  it  has  a  prophecy 
of  the  future.  It  is  no  separatist ;  it  tolerates 
no  divorce ;  it  offers  to  the  eye  a  vast  spectacle 
of  unity ;  and  such  as  it  is  in  itself  it  is  in  its 
influence,  calling  out  the  entire  mind  to  its 
companionship,  and  stimulating  the  different  or- 
gans of  sense  as  well  as  the  various  faculties  of 
the  intellect  to  accompany  one  another' in  their 
action.  The  eye  loves  the  association  of  the 
ear.  Reason  welcomes  the  fellowship  of  imag- 
ination, and  in  all  the  higher  class  of  minds, 
such  as  Plato,  Shakspeare,  Milton  in  litera- 
ture, Burke  and  Webster  in  statesmanship,  they 
are  always  found  side  by  side  to  aid  and  invig- 
orate each  other. 

But  men  love  to  disintegrate.  They  must 
put  up  truths  and  facts  in  parcels,  and  label  them 
according  to  their  idea  of  use  and  value.  We 
try  to  arrange  Nature  as  we  do  our  libraries — 
such  an  alcove  for  history,  the  next  for  law,  a 
third  for  theology.  But  Nature  will  not  be 
forced.  Here  are  the  dew-drops ;  you  can 
frame  a  system  of  physical  philosophy  out  of 
them,  and  then  a  beautiful  poem.  Here  are 
flowers ;  science  turns  them  to  economic  advant- 
age, art  ministers  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  with  them,  while 


the  Great  Teacher  finds  images  for  his  gospel 
in  their  frail  loveliness.  Nature  studies  com- 
pleteness in  presenting  its  phenomena  to  the 
mind  ;  and  no  man  can  be  on  fair  terms  with  it. 
as  an  instrumentality  of  culture,  except  even- 
thing  within  him  respond  to  its  approach. 

And  how  forcibly  this  method  is  illustrated 
in  the  Bible  !  Paul  never  writes  as  a  mere  lo- 
gician. Amidst  his  closest  and  compactest  ar- 
guments how  often  the  great  heart,  stirred  by 
the  pathetic  mystery  of  the  Cross,  sends  a  pul- 
sating thrill  through  the  fingers  that  guide  the 
pen !  And  if  we  take  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  thought  and  style — such,  for  instance,  as  his 
speech  on  Mars  Hill,  or  his  eloquent  summary 
of  the  fruits  of  charity — we  are  instantly  struck 
with  the  fact  that  no  one  faculty  of  the  mind 
more  than  another  is  exercised  in  receiving 
their  wisdom  and  appreciating  their  excellence. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  is  a  perfect  exempli- 
fication of  the  same  law  of  mind.  He  is  in  full 
contact  with  the  reader.  Intellect  and  affec- 
tion, reason  and  sentiment,  are  summoned  into 
his  presence  and  held  under  his  sway.  No  one 
faculty  is  excited,  but  the  whole  nature  is 
moved.  With  him  argument  embraces  appeal ; 
tenderness  blends  with  strength.  The  child- 
hood of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  breathes  through 
that  manly  voice  which  proclaims  the  majesty 
of  love  ;  and  the  head  that  lay  on  the  heart  of 
Jesus  when  the  pressure  of  the  world's  guilt 
was  there,  caught  its  mighty  throb  and  prolonged 
its  pulses  in  all  its  eloquence. 

If  we  would  cultivate  our  minds  aright,  the 
methods  prescribed  by  nature  and  religion  must 
be  adopted.  And  in  advance  of  our  efforts  we 
must  first  have  correct  views  of  intellectual 
power.  Too  many  suppose  that  intellectual 
power  is  located  in  a  fine  memory,  in  a  brill- 
iant imagination,  in  command  of  language,  or 
extent  of  knowledge.  And  so  it  would  be  if  a 
beautiful  eye  were  equivalent  to  a  handsome 
face,  or  if  a  good  stomach  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  healthy  lungs.  Strength  in  one 
faculty  is  frequently  at  the  expense  of  other  fac- 
ulties, like  those  trees  in  which  an  overgrown 
branch  enfeebles  the  vigor  and  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  remaining  boughs.  The  aim 
of  nature  and  religion  is  to  build  up  a  force  of 
mind  that  may  distribute  itself  through  any  fac- 
ulty, flow  out  in  any  channel,  reach  any  end 
that  is  desired.  Hence,  as  culture  progresses, 
the  more  distinct  and  definite  forms  of  faculty 
lose  their  prominence.  We  have  the  clear,  con- 
vincing reason,  but  not  in  mechanical  shape  and 
logical  routine.  So,  too,  we  have  beauty  and 
sublimity  ;  but  the  imagination,  in  its  appre- 
ciative or  creating  offices,  disguises  itself  as  a 
subtle,  diffused  element,  and  while  its  energy  is 
not  abated,  it  yet  seems  to  operate  through  the 
other  functions  of  the  intellect  rather  than  ad- 
here to  its  earlier  modes  of  action.  The  tend- 
ency of  all  sound  culture  is  in  this  direction  ; 
and  although  it  is  only  the  privilege  of  the  se- 
lect few  to  attain  it  fully,  yet  the  instinct  of 
progress  is  steadily  toward  it.     How  little  of 
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the  mere  dialectician  appears  in  Chalmers, 
Hall,  Burke  !  How  these  men  transcend  the 
scholastic  forms  of  thought,  and  seize  the  great 
substance  for  which  these  meagre  signs  stand ! 
And  if  we  recur  to  Demosthenes,  what  an  in- 
stant degradation  to  his  intellect  should  we  feel 
if,  instead  of  the  combined  force  of  argument, 
demonstration,  impulse,  we  had  the  precise  and 
graceful  evolutions  that  oration-mongers  delight 
to  practice  ? 

Oar  study,  then,  should  be  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  things,  and  not  rest  in  their  outward  shapes. 
A  fact  appeals  to  the  understanding.  Is  it  to 
penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  comprehending 
faculty?  Is  it  exhausted  when  it  is  received, 
measured,  classified  ?  Facts  degrade  the  mind, 
if  they  do  nothing  more  than  report  the  phenom- 
ena of  materialism  and  life.  They  are  to  ad- 
vance farther  than  the  outer  court  of  the  soul ; 
their  best  work  just  begins  when  the  utilities  of 
intellect  have  been  answered.  The  same  truth 
governs  the  imagination.  Our  books  teach  that 
the  object  of  images  is  to  give  pleasure.  Is 
pleasure  the  final  law  of  mind  ?  Is  there  no- 
thing behind  the  beauty?  And  is  not  beauty 
itself  but  the  passing  expression  of  something 
more  beautiful  ?  If  beauty  be  rested  in  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  it  may 
sensualize  the  mind,  and  rob  the  Creator  to 
magnify  the  creature.  Thus  the  world  is  full 
of  the  idolatry  of  facts  and  the  idolatry  of 
beauty.  The  practical  reason  and  the  active 
fancy  are  made  the  slavish  ministers  to  an  in- 
tellect seeking  its  own  good  and  rejoicing  in  its 
own  glory.  But  God's  law  rises  supreme  above 
all  such  groveling  ways.  True  culture  abides 
by  that  law ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  action.  It  is  a  law  for  the  growth  of  wis- 
dom, no  less  than  for  the  performance  of  work. 
Culture  obeys  its  mandate.  Wherever  it  finds 
a  fact,  whether  in  the  clod,  in  the  grass,  in  grav- 
itation, in  electricity,  in  statesmanship,  in  liter- 
ature, it  accepts  its  earthly  significance,  puts  it 
to  economic  uses,  organizes  it  in  science  or 
morals.  But  this  is  not  the  end.  It  sinks 
deeper  than  the  intellect ;  and,  absorbed  into 
the  soul,  is  made  the  means  of  lifting  it  nearer 
toward  the  Infinite.  Beauty,  if  faithful  to  its 
instinct,  follows  the  same  ascending  path. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  mere  art,  it  is  earthli- 
ness  in  an  attractive  garb;  it  is  carnality,  sep- 
arated from  grossness,  but  carnality  still  in  its 
essential  features.  But  let  beauty  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  soul ;  let  its  office  for  the 
intellect  be  simply  a  preparation,  a  girding  up 
of  its  strength,  a  flowering  forth  of  its  charms 
for  the  soul  itself;  let  the  image  shining  in  the 
sky,  glistening  in  the  dew-drop,  whispering  in 
the  wind,  deliver  the  thought,  and  then  inspire 
prayer  and  praise  with  a  more  wondrous  mean- 
ing and  a  diviner  rapture,  and  beauty  is  trans- 
figured into  one  of  the  elect  servants  of  piety, 
and  fulfills  an  apostleship  for  Christ. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  culture  of  in- 
tellect, with  reference  to  its  own  powers  and  its 
practical  use  in  the  business  and  social  aspects 


of  life,  is  one  thing,  and  its  culture,  viewed  in 
its  bearing  on  the  soul,  is  another  thing.  We 
must  keep  this  broad  distinction  in  the  fore- 
ground of  all  our  thoughts,  else  our  efforts  to 
improve  will  lack  the  element  of  vitality.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  truth,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  root  of 
a  rational,  consistent,  Christian  theory  of  hu- 
man nature.  Culture  of  the  intellect  for  its 
own  sake  proceeds  on  a  false  and  corrupting 
idea.  It  embodies  a  selfishness  that  shuts  up  a 
noble  part  of  our  spiritual  being  within  limits, 
forbidding  all  freedom  of  sympathy  and  breadth 
of  sensibility.  It  lowers  the  mind  to  the  level 
of  a  worldly  instrument  for  worldly  ends.  A 
man  who  adopts  and  acts  upon  it  can  never  rise 
above  his  trade  or  profession.  He  may  become 
an  adept  in  his  work,  make  money,  attain  dis- 
tinction, but  how  far  superior  is  he,  estimated 
by  the  standard  of  moral  excellence,  to  the  dog 
that  churns  the  butter  or  the  horse  grinding  the 
bark  ?  When  one's  business  shows  no  other 
productiveness  than  outward  gains,  what  more 
has  he  done  than  the  clods  of  the  field  are  doing 
every  season  ?  Now  it  is  this  use  of  intellect 
that  characterizes  most  of  the  culture  of  the 
day.  Trades  and  professions,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned,  are  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.  Prudence  is  mere  thrift.  Com- 
mon sense  is  another  name  for  the  instinct  that 
takes  the  ox  or  the  ass  to  his  master's  crib. 
Tact  consists  in  a  quick  glance  of  the  eye,  a 
fast  step,  and  a  long-fingered  hand.  Even  the 
higher  movements  of  the  age  are  vitiated  by  the 
same  sentiment.  Three-fourths  of  the  argu- 
ments and  appeals  with  which  American  mind 
is  plied  on  the  subject  of  education  have  refer- 
ence solely  to  education  as  a  means  of  temporal 
prosperity.  And  many  people  value  godliness 
more  for  its  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  than 
for  that  which  is  to  come. 

True  culture  is  actuated  by  a  different  mo- 
tive. It  holds  the  intellect,  in  all  things,  subor- 
dinate to  the  soul.  Whether  that  intellect  is 
devoted  to  trade  or  literature,  whether  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  mechanical  or  professional  pur- 
suits, whether  it  writes  books  or  merely  reads 
them,  it  appreciates  skill,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, talent,  genius,  by  its  worth  to  spiritual 
life.  Not  that  it  is  unmindful  of  humbler  in- 
terests. It  values  the  daily  virtues  of  industry, 
sagacity,  and  economy ;  and  if  these  are  not 
engraven  on  "tables  of  stone,"  it  is  because 
they  are  stamped  on  all  objects  around  u>. 
Six  days  of  the  week  preach  them.  But  its 
faith  declares  that  worldly  wisdom  needs  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  spiritual,  the  infinite, 
the  eternal,  to  preserve  it  from  decay  and  death. 
The  knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in  con- 
tact with  men  and  things,  if  turned  to  best  ac- 
count in  point  of  temporal  advantages,  arc  y<  t 
more  valuable  in  moral  use.  Business  quickens 
sagacity,  opens  the  mind  to  instantaneousness 
of  impression,  trains  to  ready  action,  and  estab- 
lishes a  most  solid  relationship  between  outward 
things  and  inward  sentiments.      Social  ties,  ex- 
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tending  over  a  broader  surface  and  penetrating 
far  deeper  into  the  heart,  Avork  to  a  higher  end. 
The  former  give  to  the  latter  strength  and  sub- 
stantialness ;  the  latter  give  to  the  former  grace 
and  sensibility.  But  business  and  society  can 
not  employ  the  ability  which  they  create.  The 
highest  wisdom  of  its  highest  men  it  can  not 
make  available.  Indeed  it  can  not  find  occu- 
pancy and  scope  for  inferior  talents.  There  is 
always  a  surplusage  of  mind  that  capital,  com- 
merce, government  confesses  its  inability  to  use. 
Why  is  this  ?  Why  does  providence  ordain  the 
world  to  be  a  means  of  development,  and  then, 
as  seemingly  dissatisfied  with  its  own  plans,  re- 
fuse to  let  it  gratify  the  taste,  sensibility,  power, 
which  it  has  awakened  and  formed?  Every 
year  the  materials  of  character,  of  force,  of 
mighty  manhood,  are  produced  in  greater  abund- 
ance than  all  the  agencies  and  activities  of  the 
world  can  engage  in  their  service.  Nature  de- 
lights in  mental  fertility  as  well  as  in  material 
abundance.  The  counterpart  of  the  luxuriant 
forest  and  the  teeming  plain,  of  ocean,  air,  and 
firmament,  crowded  with  the  tokens  of  over- 
flowing bounty,  exists  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Why  this  apparent  waste  ?  Why  this  vast  con- 
trast between  possibility  and  reality  ?  Why  are 
we  awakened  to  a  far  deeper  sense  of  power  in 
consciousness  than  of  power  in  action?  Why 
is  every  sentiment  so  much  more  intensified  as 
a  sentiment  than  as  a  source  of  outward  influ- 
ence ?  Why  is  the  soul  grander  than  its  re- 
vealed life  ?  Providence  is  in  this  as  in  every 
thing.  By  such  sure  signs  we  are  taught  that 
nothing  earthly  or  human  can  have  more  than 
a  partial  and  imperfect  agency  in  awakening 
and  controlling  the  immortal  mind  ;  and  fur- 
thermore, that  when  this  spiritual  principle, 
trained  to  a  sense  of  its  high  offices,  seeks  to 
expend  itself  in  work  worthy  of  its  grandeur,  it 
is  at  last  driven  back  on  its  consciousness  of  a 
divine  end,  on  its  own  heavenward  aims  and 
aspirations  as  the  original  and  final  sphere  of 
thought  and  action.  If,  therefore,  our  culture 
of  intellect  terminate  in  intellect,  it  is  a  vain  and 
feeble  thing,  destitute  of  all  genuine  vitality, 
doomed  to  disappointment  and  death.  What 
nature  teaches  must  raise  us  above  nature.  If 
by  means  of  knowledge  and  experience  thought 
and  feeling  are  elevated  and  chastened,  they 
must  in  turn  elevate  and  chasten  the  manhood 
of  our  being.  The  future  mind  lies  latent  in 
the  heart ;  and  hence  no  culture  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  can  reach  the  great  fountain  of 
growth.  Progress  has  its  reason  and  end  in 
the  moral  nature,  and  intellect  depends  for  its 
capacity  of  expansion  on  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion. Nothing  is  really  truth  to  us  until  it 
passes  through  the  intellect  and  penetrates  the 
very  soul.  Nothing  from  without  becomes  a 
power  within  until  it  enthrones  itself  in  the 
centre  of  our  nature  and  blends  with  the  moral 
majesty  of  our  being.  Short  of  this  it  must  not 
stop,  else  the  benefit  is  lost.  A  book  is  mere 
paper  if  it  fail  to  enter  into  character.  Science, 
art,  philosophy,  are  childish  amusements  unless 


they  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  spirit,  teaching  it 
to  be  more  spiritual.  Men  may  idolize  the  in- 
tellect; but  the  soul,  robbed  of  its  rights,  will 
punish  the  pride  that  invades  its  sovereignty. 
In  that  worship  no  sacrifice  is  offered,  no  prayer 
heard,  no  praise  accepted.  It  is  the  worship  of 
self,  the  most  criminal,  as  it  is  the  most  debas- 
ing, of  all  idolatry.  A  man  had  better  determ- 
ine to  be  a  demon  than  try  to  be  a  god. 

We  have  seen  that  the  philosophy  of  culture 
requires  the  outward  means  which  nature  and 
providence  employ  for  our  personal  growth  to 
penetrate  through  the  intellect  and  grasp  the 
moral  consciousness.  We  have  seen  that  in- 
tellect, trained  and  exercised  on  worldly  grounds 
and  for  worldly  ends,  may  succeed  in  securing 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  spring 
from  the  relations  of  matter  to  mind.  A  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  thrift,  enterprise, 
skill,  talent,  has  its  reward;  and  by  such  in- 
struments the  showy  splendor  of  a  material  civ- 
ilization rise  around  us.  At  the  same  time  the 
separation  of  the  intellect  from  the  moral  na- 
ture, its  concentration  in  itself,  abates  its  force, 
perverts  its  agency,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  ac- 
complish the  work  allotted  to  it  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  But  there  is  another  view  of 
this  subject.  Mind  is  capable  of  giving  as  Avell 
as  receiving.  It  not  only  has  susceptibilities 
that  are  acted  on,  but  it  has  motives,  impulses, 
volitions,  originating  within  itself  and  impelling 
it  toward  external  objects.  By  virtue  of  this 
organization  the  mind  has  power  to  intensify 
its  own  action.  After  placing  itself  in  an  at- 
titude to  embrace  the  facts  that  are  embodied 
in  outward  things,  it  can  form  these  materials 
into  new  shapes  and  compel  them  to  subserve 
higher  purposes.  It  can  rearrange  and  recon- 
struct, modify  and  change.  By  the  simple 
force  of  suggestion  it  can  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  visible  and  tangible 
to  the  abstract  and  ideal.  A  hint  suffices  to 
open  a  new  world.  Above  all,  it  can  breathe  a 
wondrous  vitality  into  its  own  acquirements,  and 
make  them  much  more  than  mere  acquisitions. 
There  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  every  mental 
effort  at  which  the  receptive  exercise  of  intellect 
ceases,  and  at  that  point  all  earnest  and  profound 
cultivation  begins.  Then  we  rise  from  particular 
to  general  ideas,  escape  from  the  lower  region 
of  the  senses,  and  ascend  to  the  realm  of  pure 
and  permanent  sentiments;  see  all  things  less  as 
they  appear,  and  more  as  they  are.  Now  this 
is  a  noble  faculty  of  mind.  It  is  the  source  of 
most  of  our  greatest  thoughts,  and  from  it  pro- 
ceed the  highest  energy  of  will,  the  most  spir- 
itual aspirations,  the  grand,  heroic  deeds  that 
renew  the  wasting  heart  of  the  world,  and  seal 
its  hopes  as  born  in  heaven. 

It  is  certainly  of  no  small  importance  to  pos- 
sess this  invaluable  faculty.  A  man  who  has 
formed  this  habit  stands  on  vantage-ground. 
Poet  or  not,  he  has  something  akin  to  the  "vis- 
ion and  the  faculty  divine.''''  There  is  in  him  a 
clearness,  a  force,  a  depth  of  insight,  to  which 
every   thing    within    the    scope    of   legitimate 
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thought  must  yield.  Able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  incidents  of  an  object  and  its  real 
features ;  to  mark  accurately  the  line  dividing 
circumstance  from  character  ;  to  take  broad, 
genial,  satisfying  views,  and  rest  serenely  in 
them;  to  cast  out  a  prejudice,  and  realize  the 
sudden  widening  of  the  area  of  inward  being ;  to 
conquer  a  falsehood,  and  feel  exultant  that  one 
enemy  less  lurks  in  the  shadows  of  threatening 
ill ;  to  soar  to  the  native  sphere  of  truth,  and 
see  it  in  an  atmosphere  that  no  cloud  has  dark- 
ened, no  storm  disturbed — a  man  able  to  sus- 
tain, control,  and  direct  his  faculties  in  this 
way,  has  the  heart  of  nature  in  his  hand,  and 
the  resources  of  the  universe  stand  ready  to  en- 
rich him.  Thinking  is  to  him  not  so  much  a 
labor  as  a  pleasure ;  and  apart  from  the  value 
of  discovering  the  wisdom  of  creation,  and  an- 
alyzing the  laws  of  objects  around  him,  he  ex- 
periences a  joy  in  such  investigations  that  is 
worth  more  than  the  practical  results  of  intel- 
ligence. The  consciousness  of  growth,  the 
sense  of  enlarging  strength,  is  far  more  inspir- 
ing than  the  assurance  of  knowledge.  In  the 
former,  one's  manhood  lives ;  in  the  latter,  it 
finds  aids  and  servants.  In  the  one,  it  enjoys 
lordship  over  itself;  in  the  other,  over  its  cir- 
cumstances. In  this,  it  walks  the  earth,  feeling 
the  returning  gladness  of  sovereignty  over  hum- 
bler objects,  while  in  that,  its  whole  nature  opens 
to  the  companionship  of  higher  beings.  Not 
only  does  "  beauty  pitch  its  tents  before  him," 
but  goodness  invites  him  within  its  tabernacle, 
and  there,  amidst  those  folds  that  are  more  gor- 
geous than  hangings  of  gold  and  purple,  and 
more  resplendent  than  the  many-hued  drapery 
of  sunset  clouds,  he  finds  the  consummation  of 
thought  in  the  silent  raptures  of  spiritual  feeling. 
Now  this  power  of  the  mind  to  animate  its 
faculties,  to  transfuse  a  new  and  mightier  life 
into  all  its  operations  and  efforts,  must  be  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  all  culture.  It  i3  not  a 
passive  thing,  for  outward  influences  to  shape 
and  form.  It  has  a  self-moulding,  a  self-stimu- 
lating, a  .self-directing  energy,  always  fresh, 
always  elastic,  so  long  as  it  is  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  its  moral  nature.  Give  such  a  mind 
the  most  common  materials,  and  out  of  them  it 
will  rear  a  sublime  architecture.  Give  it  a  great 
thought,  and  it  will  organize  an  institution  that 
shall  stand  for  the  creed  of  ages.  A  word  will 
swell  beneath  its  impulses  until  it  becomes  the 
faith  and  hope  of  nations.  A  "  still,  small  voice1'' 
heard  in  the  whispering  night,  in  lonely  medi- 
tations, in  dreams,  will  be  repeated  in  some 
oratorio  of  song,  in  some  outburst  of  eloquence, 
and  startle  the  slumber  of  centuries.  No  gift 
does  God  confer  on  men  like  this,  the  power  to 
incarnate  themselves  in  whatever  they  do.  It 
is  more  than  talent.  It  is  more  than  genius. 
It  is  the  special  prerogative  of  great  souls,  re- 
deemed from  sin,  redeemed  from  self,  redeemed 
from  all  outward  alliances  of  bondage,  stand- 
ing in  a  might  mightier  than  themselves,  and 
anointed  to  the  championship  of  God's  high 
sway  over  a  recovered  world. 


How  does  the  culture  of  the  day  compare 
with  this  standard  ? 

Look  at  the  movements  of  our  time,  and  see 
what  they  represent.  Look  at  our  patent  offi- 
ces, our  trade  and  commerce,  our  professions, 
our  institutions,  and  you  mark  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  intellect,  in  all  its  sharpness,  rivalry,  ea- 
gerness, tact,  enterprise,  and  comprehensiveness. 
Modern  civilization  is  a  gigantic  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done,  when  men  are  fairly  har- 
nessed together  in  serving  each  other's  wants 
and  promoting  common  ends.  The  result  is, 
that  social  power  is  vastly  augmented,  and  in- 
dividual power,  except  as  tributary  to  society, 
is  diminished.  We  are  educated  for  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  for  the  bar,  for  the  church.  Our 
measure  is  taken,  and  we  are  fitted  to  our  place. 
Fashion  rules  every  where  and  in  every  thing. 
The  gay  woman,  who  adopts  every  fashionable 
style  of  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  is  only  a 
type  of  men  in  schools,  in  colleges,  in  literature, 
at  the  bar.  All  of  them  recognize  the  suprem- 
acy of  fashion,  and  bow  down  to  it ;  all  of 
them  are  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  they 
must  live  for  the  public,  and  keep  on  the  kind- 
est terms  with  its  tastes  and  caprices.  This 
spirit  rules  the  most  of  our  culture  ;  and,  to 
some  extent,  it  must  prevail.  But  in  the  ex- 
cess it  now  exhibits  it  is  a  fearful  evil,  because 
nearly  all  our  personal  power  is  absorbed  in  so- 
cial power.  Too  many  have  more  reliance  on 
society  than  on  the  principles  which  constitute 
the  strength  and  safeguard  of  society ;  too  many- 
have  more  faith  in  the  church  than  in  God. 
Our  feebleness  is  thus  converted  into  a  means 
of  complacency  ;  we  rest  on  others  and  are  sat- 
isfied. In  our  dependence  on  machinery  we 
forget  its  motive  power,  and  in  our  homage  to 
civilization  we  put  the  Gospel  out  of  sight. 
But  what  sort  of  culture  is  that  which  is  sim- 
ply and  exclusively  adaptive  to  the  needs  of  a 
fugitive  hour;  which  forecasts  the  appetites  and 
passions  of  next  year,  and  labors  to  suit  them; 
which  has  no  higher  moral  in  its  procedures 
of  thought,  and  in  its  ambition  of  action,  than 
in  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  color  of  a  cravat? 
A  true  manhood  is  always  more  glorious  than 
any  present  glory.  A  true  manhood,  by  the 
necessity  of  its  instincts,  its  prophetic  yearnings, 
its  imperishable  ideals,  is  ever  in  advance  of  all 
existing  things.  A  true  manhood  is  in  God's 
keeping,  not  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  the  world. 
No  grand  deeds  are  the  product  of  the  day  which 
they  immortalize.  No  magnificent  institutions 
are  from  the  wedlock  of  auspicious  circum- 
stances. Not  by  looking  at  what  society  wants, 
but  by  a  profound  study  of  what  our  nature 
wants,  are  we  developed  in  the  stature  of  men. 
The  force  of  ages  combined  could  not  create 
an  impulse  sufficient  to  produce  a  "Paradise 
Lost ;"  but  a  dream  of  childhood  in  its  cradle- 
sleep,  a  vision  of  youth  in  its  first  ecstasy  of 
love,  an  image  of  manhood  in  some  sacred  pause 
of  struggling  life,  may  go  forth,  if  God  touches 
the  hearts  that  hold  them,  and  people  the  firm- 
ament with  the  radiant  forms  of  archangels. 
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THE  RANSOM  OF  A  HERITAGE. 

THE  coachman  drew  up  the  reins,  with  a 
long  "Whoa!"  and  said,  "Here  we  are, 
Sir;"  and  I  stepped  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
pavement  of  Ilchester.  It  was  dark  out  of 
doors,  being  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  winter 
season,  and  foggy.  There  was  a  bright  welcom- 
ing gleam  through  the  open  door-way  of  the  inn, 
and  a  companionable  radiance  with  it  of  all 
sorts  of  agreeable  supper  savors ;  but  I  paused 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  while  the  stage  went  un- 
der its  moist  archway  to  lie  by  till  the  morning, 
I  turned  considerately  around  several  times,  as 
one  who  has  leisure  for  observation. 

And  it  could  not  be  denied  I  had  leisure. 
For  I  had  not  come  to  Ilchester  to  try  the  sul- 
phur water,  to  sell  by  samples  for  some  jobbing- 
house,  to  pay  a  visit  of  friendship — to  do  any 
thing  temporary — but  to  stay  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Not  that  I  was  an  old  man  either.  My  hair 
was  still  glossy  raven  ;  my  eye  clear  and  pierc- 
ing ;  my  step,  allowing  for  the  cramp  of  a  sixty 
miles'  ride  in  the  stage,  resolute  and  elastic.  In 
fine,  as  years  go,  I  was  thirty  years  old. 

Yet,  in  arriving  at  Ilchester,  I  had  come  to 
the  terminus  of  my  life.  My  existence  still  a 
comparatively  new  book,  but  already  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  last  long  chapter.  And  this  is 
such  a  strange  fact  in  the  history  of  so  young  a 
man  that  it  demands  explanation,  and  I  give  it. 

From  early  childhood  I  had  been  looking  upon 
trouble  as  a  familiar  household  face.  Trouble 
was  the  Lar  of  my  poor  poet-father's  melancholy 
hearth-stone !  debt,  sickness,  failure — yes,  ab- 
solute want — these  were  the  genii  that  hovered 
over  his  widowed  head,  and  watched  my  mo- 
therless cradle.  I  was  too  young  when  she 
who  bore  me  died  to  recall  her  face ;  but  I  ever 
heard  her  name  mentioned  in  our  sad  house 
with  a  loving  and  respectful  mournfulness  which 
taught  me  she  was  one  of  the  rarest,  noblest  of 
women.  My  father  at  one  time  had  been  well 
off.  A  year  before  my  birth  he  had  lived  in  a 
home  far  more  comfortable,  more  luxurious 
than  any  thing  my  infancy  knew.  As  poet,  as 
author,  he  had  been  blessed  with  much  more 
than  the  usual  success  of  such  people.  His 
works  had  brought  him  more  than  fame — mon- 
ey; and  I  call  that  more  than  fame,  believing 
that  I  will  be  sympathized  with  by  even  the 
most  unselfish  of  bards  and  head-workers  in 
this  world  who  have  felt  how  infinitely  dearer 
love  and  home  are  than  glory,  and  sighed  to 
think  how  valuable  that  unattainable  gold  is, 
regarded  as  something  which  might  make  love 
and  home  possible  to  them. 

Always  economical  and  fond  of  those  simple 
happinesses  which  are  cheap  in  the  market,  my 
father  had  saved  enough  at  twenty-nine  to  en- 
able him  to  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  tastes, 
and  take  her  to  a  cottage  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  and  about  forty  miles  above  New 
York,  which  was  not  great  in  cost,  profusely 
ornamental,  or  any  thing  except  exquisite  in 
the  river  view  from   its  piazza   and  its  warm 


heart-scenery  within.  His  income  was  enough 
to  give  ample  answer  to  the  present  wants  of 
two  such  people ;  and  both  because  God  in  His 
goodness  might  give  them  more  mouths  to  feed, 
and  because,  like  the  birds,  he  could  not  help 
singing,  he  continued  to  make  books,  poems, 
reviews,  and  all  the  products  which  bring  pay 
and  pleasure.  Under  these  circumstances  my 
father  called  himself  happy.  He  had  reached 
that  sweet  place  in  life  where  a  man  meets  rest 
while  his  day's  sun  is  still  behind  him,  coming 
up  into  the  zenith,  and  so  does  not  feel  falling 
over  him  rest's  bad  shadow,  idleness. 

Then,  three  things  happened  to  my  father  in 
one  month. 

In  the  first  place — I  was  born.  Of  a  bright 
June  morning  the  little  helpless  creature  of 
their  love  fell  on  those  two  young  people's  breast, 
and  as  my  father  lifted  me  up  into  the  sunlight 
that  sifted  through  the  viny  windows,  I  seem- 
ed so  gladdened  by  it.  so  quickened,  that  his 
poetic  mind  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  prophecy  that  I  would  be  a  sunbeam  to 
them,  a  thing  of  happiness  and  sunshine  to  my- 
self. And  they  called  me  "  Eliodore" — a  name 
scarce  ever  heard  on  this  side  of  the  sea — "the 
gift  of  the  sun." 

Hardly  was  the  little  Eliodore  yet  seven  days 
old  when  event  the  second  came  to  the  house 
of  the  Armours. 

The  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  my  fa- 
ther's industry  had  saved  had  been  intrusted  by 
him  to  the  care  of  a  man  high  in  his  confidence 
and  of  large  credit  with  others  who  were  far 
better  financially  educated,  a  broker  and  bank- 
er in  New  York.  He  had  written  my  father 
that  this  whole  sum  was  invested  in  bond  and 
mortgage  of  the  utmost  reliability.  He  had 
made  one  quarterly  payment  of  interest ;  but 
when  the  next  became  due,  Lionel  Armour  dis- 
covered how,  all  the  time,  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  a  liar  and  a  villain.  For,  one  happy  evening, 
there  was  brought  to  his  wife's  bedside,  where 
he  was  sitting  with  me,  the  babe,  in  his  arms, 
a  letter,  which  stopped  his  caresses  and  made 
him  turn  deathly  pale  with  agom\  His  banker, 
turning  every  item  of  trust  property  in  his  hands 
into  money,  the  all  of  Avidows  and  orphans,  the 
scanty  scrapings  of  day  laborers,  my  father's 
long  and  painfully  earned  little  fortune,  had 
absconded,  God  knew  Avhither  —  let  us  rather 
say,  the  Devil — to  batten  on  his  villainy. 

Nobly  did  Lionel  Armour  keep  the  great 
darkness  of  that  discovery  from  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  loved.      It  might  have  killed  her. 

An  old  nurse,  who  staid  many  years  after 
by  the  remnant  of  our  family  until  it  had  no 
longer  any  name  to  shelter,  told  me  once  how 
my  father  bore  it. 

"He  kept  cheerful  in  his  look,"  said  she; 
"he  used  to  laugh  and  play  with  you  by  the 
mother's  bed  more,  if  any  thing,  than  he  had 
before  ;  but  I  used  to  hear  him  praying  for  you 
both,  in  his  little  study,  before  daybreak,  by  the 
hour  together,  with  a  voice  all  stopped  up  and 
shaky,  which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes. 
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Oh,  many  a  time  !  many  a  time !  First  he'd 
say,  'O  God!  my  poor  wife!'  and  then, 
'Pity— pity  the  little  child!'  I  tell  ye  it  was 
too  much  for  me.  And  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock  he'd  bid  your  mother  'good-night,'  and 
make  believe  he  was  tired  and  must  go  to  bed. 
Then  he'd  send  the  woman  that  staid  to  take 
care  of  her  up  to  the  room,  and  go  and  lock 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  work  among  big 
books  and  papers,  writing— writing  often  till  the 
sun  rose  again.  I  caught  him  at  it  once,  and 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  it  wouldn't  sicken  him. 
But  he  only  lifted  his  pale,  painful  face,  and 
shook  his  finger  at  me  and  said,  'Not  a  word 
of  this,  Barbara  —  remember!'  Oh,  he  must 
have  written  books  on  books,  those  times  !" 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  old  nurse.  And 
when  I  look  at  all  the  old  MSS.,  and  the  mag- 
azines, and  the  books  of  that  period  which  bear 
his  impress,  I  can  understand  how  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  dark  hour  burned  out  his  mind  and 
body,  like  a  candle  in  oxygen,  to  give  light  and 
life  to  those  unconscious  unfortunates  whom  he 
loved.     Well,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward ! 

Then  came  the  third  event.  My  mother  was 
recovering — she  had  risen — the  physician  en- 
couraged her  with  the  hope  that  she  would  soon 
be  out  again.  All  at  once  a  relapse  took  place 
— fever  set  in — and  with  the  going  out  of  the 
month  of  June  she  went  out  from  us  also — a 
spirit  set  free  into  God's  endless  summer,  before 
earth's  transient  one  could  die  and  leave  her  be- 
hind for  the  frosts. 

And  after  this  I  have  heard  that  my  father 
was  a  broken  man.  Her  love  had  been  enough 
for  him ;  when  all  other  things  went  he  was 
able  to  say,  "How  far  from  the  worst  which 
might  be !"  But  now  the  worst  had  come  ;  and 
having  no  soul  left  that  at  the  same  time  could 
love  and  understand  him,  he  cared  no  longer  to 
labor  for  the  maintenance  of  a  house  which  shel- 
tered only  vacancy ;  and  taking  me,  the  igno- 
rant babe  scarce  yet  a  month  among  the  troubles 
it  did  not  know,  he  retired,  with  my  nurse,  to 
cheap  and  narrow  lodgings  in  a  country  town, 
selling  the  cottage  as  one  casts  away  the  husk 
out  of  which  all  sweet  and  fruit  have  gone. 

And  in  those  lodgings  did  I  begin  to  learn 
my  first  lessons  of  life. 

As  I  had  not  had  imparted  to  me  any  thing 
of  the  past,  and  probably  should  have  compre- 
hended it  but  little  if  I  had,  I  passed  my  early 
childhood  as  happily  as  most  boys. 

Naturally  my  father  was  no  longer  a  buoyant 
man.  He  did  not  play  with  mo  like  some  fa- 
thers, but  he  was  always  kind,  and  taught  me  by 
his  side  far  more  than  children  learn  generally 
until  they  are  children  no  longer.  With  his 
help  Latin  and  Greek  became  familiar  to  mc. 
I  grew  to  enjoy  the  marrow  which  was  inside 
of  those  crooked  characters  that  form  the  dry 
bones  of  the  old  poets  and  historians.  I  learned 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  things  by  heart ;  and 
by  the  time  I  was  fourteen,  having  never  been 
to  school  nor  mixed  with  boys,  I  was  pretty  well 
fitted  for  an  opening  manhood  in  any  state  of 


existence  where  simple  pure-mindedness  was  a 
fashion,  and  bread  came  for  the  love  of  truth 
and  beauty. 

But  Lionel  Armour  had  cause  enough  to 
know  that  no  such  existence  stood  waiting  for 
his  son.  And  seeing  him,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, as  I  have  said,  with  the  promise  in  his 
character  of  such  a  life  of  sensitiveness  and  ag- 
ony as  he,  the  poet,  had  been  always  leading,  he 
determined,  as  gently  as  he  could,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  child,  and  prepare  him  for  the  future. 

One  day  when  he  had  kissed  me  approvingly, 
after  a  fair  translation  of  Theocritus,  and  given 
me  one  of  those  gentle,  sad  smiles  which  in  my 
good  conduct  now  found  almost  their  only  occa- 
sion, he  took  me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  this 
same  story  which  I  have  been  telling  you  ;  from 
beginning  to  end,  interrupted  only  by  my  child- 
ish tears  or  outbursts  of  astonishment,  and  the 
choking  of  his  own  voice. 

Having  been  reared  in  that  atmosphere  of 
most  concentrated  passion — books  and  solitude 
— when  he  finished  I  sat  with  my  little  pocket- 
knife  in  my  hand  and  its  blade  opened. 

"Father,"  said  I,  in  a  stifled  voice  of  emo- 
tion, "what  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  took 
away  every  thing  you  had  in  the  world?" 

"It  will  do  no  good  to  tell  you,  my  son. 
You  must  not  know.  But  why  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?" 

"Because,"  I  answered,  my  face  pale  and 
my  lips  trembling,  ' '  because  I  will  look  for  him, 
and  when  I  find  him — though  they  kill  me  for 
it — I'll  put  this  in  his  heart !"  And  bursting 
into  tears,  I  held  up  my  little  knife. 

"Oh,  my  son!  don't  speak — don't  think  so!" 
said  my  father,  soothingly.  "If  what  I  have 
said  affects  you  in  this  way,  I  shall  be  sorry  I 
have  told  you.  God  takes  care  of  vengeance. 
We  must  leave  it  to  him.  And  even  were  it 
ours,  it  is  now  years  since  we  have  heard  any 
thing  of  the  man,  and  can  not  possibly  find  him. 
So  peace,  my  boy,  peace!" 

I  governed  myself  with  a  great  effort,  and  my 
father  went  on  to  tell  me  a  piece  of  news  which 
was  to  be  my  first  grief  as  well  as  my  first  start 
in  life,  and  to  which  his  story  had  been  a  pre- 
face. 

I  was  not  to  be  such  a  man  as  he  had  been — 
so  ignorant  of  the  world,  so  unbusiness-like, 
so  ideal,  and  therefore  always  poor,  distressed, 
and  heart-sick.  I  was  to  leave  him,  to  enter 
the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  in  New  York 
who  had  consented  to  take  me,  and  I  should 
gradually  work  my  way  up  to  a  fortune,  and  be, 
oh !  such  a  rich  and  happy,  such  a  benevolent 
and  useful  man!  I  should  come  home  every 
holiday  I  could  get  to  see  him,  and  then  we 
would  have  such  delightful  times  together.  And 
meanwhile  I  must  work  hard,  and  try  to  please 
God,  and  my  employer,  and  him  ;  and  he  would 
sec  that  I  had  every  thing  I  needed  to  make  me 
comfortable. 

So  my  father  proceeded,  painting  in  as  bright 
colors  as  he  could  the  advantages,  and  lighten- 
ing the  shades  of  the  pain  of  our  separation, 
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until,  to  my  yet  untried  boy-mind,  curiosity  in 
regard  to  this  novel  change  somewhat  hushed 
the  cries  of  the  young  heart  that  well-nigh  broke 
to  leave  its  only  loved  one. 

In  due  time  the  change  came.  I  know  now 
as  I  could  not  then  what  it  cost  him  to  pack  my 
little  new  trunk  with  a  womanly  care  and  ten- 
derness, to  see  it  strapped  behind  the  stage,  to 
hug  me  as  if  he  would  never  let  me  go,  and 
then  to  hurry  from  my  last  kiss  into  the  house, 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  one  smile  at  me 
from  the  window. 

So  I  came  to  New  York  and  began  to  acquire 
mercantile  habits.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
master,  his  family,  my  fellows  in  business,  ev- 
ery body,  were  as  kind  to  me  as  the  world  ever 
is  to  boys.  But  just  what  to  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs was  the  torture  of  being  flayed  and  then 
dropped  into  boiling  water,  was  the  process  to 
me,  the  shrinking,  world-ignorant,  unpractical 
child,  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  rough 
forms  and  hard  souls  of  the  life  at  large.  It 
is  an  old  agony ;  orphans  are  learning  it  every 
day ;  poor  gentlemen's  sons  know  it  by  heart ; 
it  is  in  the  feuilkton,  the  book,  the  lecture,  but 
it  is  not  hackneyed  of  its  agony  yet. 

I  passed  three  years — the  misery  of  each  cut 
in  two  by  a  semi-annual  visit  to  my  father — 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  received  my  first 
promotion.  I  put  off  the  errand  boy  and  his 
jacket — I  put  on  the  collecting  clerk  and  the 
business  paletot  appropriate  to  that  youth. 

I  was  proud  for  my  father's  sake  of  this  ad- 
vancement. I  thought  how  cheerfully  he  would 
say,  "One  more  step  on  the  road  up,  my  boy!" 
and  as  Christmas  was  approaching  I  looked  for- 
ward rejoicingly  to  the  week  at  home,  and  saved 
from  my  monthly  allowance  enough  to  get  a 
present  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome 
new  German  work  upon  Greek  Literature,  which, 
of  all  things,  he  would  most  admire. 

With  a  letter,  testifying  his  approval,  from 
my  employer,  this  present  of  mine  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  the  same  little  trunk  with  which  I 
had  left  home  three  years  before,  I  went  back 
to  the  old  village  of  West- Alton. 

The  servant  that  came  to  the  door  stepped 
softly.  The  family  that  let  the  lodgings  were  in 
the  parlor,  but  they  all  talked  in  undertones ; 
and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  back  to  my  heart  as 
my  nurse  stole  down  stairs  and  kissed  me  ten- 
derly, saying, 

"He  is  very  sick,  dear,  but  we  hope  he  will 
soon  be  better." 

Ah !  and  before  I  went  away  my  father  was 
better  ;  well — quite  well — but  after  that  sort 
which  makes  not  the  friends  of  those  who  love 
a  man  congratulate  them,  and  which  opens  no 
mouth  to  say,  "Thank  God!  thank  God!" 

Back  from  the  ruins  of  all  I  lived  for,  too 
mad  to  know  where  I  was  going,  I  returned  to 
New  York,  hugging  to  my  breast  through  all 
the  journey  the  book  that  he  had  never  read, 
but  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  read,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  some  sort  of  a  solace  to 
me  as  connected  with  him. 


And  the  next  day  after  my  return  I  recom- 
menced my  duties  as  collecting  clerk.  It  was 
a  business  which  might  seem  ill  suited  to  such 
a  mourner  as  I ;  but  I  had  reached  such  a  state 
of  almost  unconsciousness  through  the  stupe- 
faction of  the  blow  that  I  could  have  done  any 
thing,  great  or  trivial,  without  asking  whether  it 
was  fitting — even  without  knowing  that  I  did  it. 

There  was  a  debtor  of  our  house  who  was  just 
about  leaving  that  morning  in  a  bark  bound  for 
Canton,  and  I  must  go  to  him  on  board  the  ves- 
sel to  receive  some  payment  which  had  been 
neglected  up  to  this  eleventh  hour. 

I  made  my  way  mechanically  down  to  the 
foot  of  Old  Slip,  and  passed  on  board  the  Ar- 
row. All  on  deck  was  bustle  and  noise ;  the 
yards  were  being  squared ;  stevedores  were 
stowing  the  last  parcels  of  cargo;  provisions 
were  passing  down  to  the  store-room;  and  here 
and  there  were  groups  of  landsmen  bidding 
good-by  to  sailors  and  passengers.  Pushing 
through  this  throng  without  knowing,  in  my 
bitter  abstraction,  that  I  touched  them,  I  en- 
tered the  after-cabin  and  found  my  man.  He 
made  the  payment  I  expected,  and  then,  as  I 
turned  to  go,  said,  abruptly, 

"Young  man,  will  you  go  to  China  with 
me?" 

I  don't  remember  whether  I  knew  what  I 
said,  but  as  briefly  I  answered,  "Yes." 

There  was  no  time  to  return  to  the  office. 
I  passed  my  collection-book  ashore  to  a  porter 
whom  I  recognized,  with  orders  to  leave  it  at 
the  counting-room  of  the  firm.  And  they  told 
me  on  board,  days  afterward,  that  the  next  thing 
I  said  was — 

"Let  me  lie  down  and  sleep." 

And  then,  from  utter  exhaustion,  I  fell  to 
the  deck. 

When  I  woke  we  were  two  hours  out  of 
sight  of  land.  My  benumbed  brain  was  quick- 
ened by  the  bracing  air  and  the  novel  motion, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  my  father's  death  I 
shed  tears. 

I  believe  that  voyage  saved  me  from  death, 
or,  worse  still,  insanity.  Eealizing  that  I  had 
taken  an  utterly  unconsidered  step,  whose  re- 
sults would  be  of  the  most  serious  bearing  upon 
my  future  life,  I  was  roused  to  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsory activity  of  thought.  I  made  inquiries 
of  my  friend  of  the  abrupt  question  as  to  the 
place  he  wished  to  invite  me  to  in  China  ;  and 
he  answered  me  that  he  needed  a  shipping  clerk 
in  his  office  at  Hong-Kong — had  noticed  me  in 
my  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  last  situation 
— was  pleased  with  me,  and  therefore  offered 
his  vacancy.  By  that  strange  power  of  life 
which  the  thoughtless  call  chance  was  a  stran- 
ger thus  raised  up  to  help  me,  and  to  lead  me 
by  a  way  I  knew  not  of  into  the  Possibilities  of 
success. 

I  spent  twelve  years  in  China.  I  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  by  slow  degrees  I 
had  risen  to  a  place  in  the  firm,  while  by  busi- 
ness operations  of  my  own  I  had  acquired  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.     I  had  no  desire  to  be 
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richer ;  I  was  weary  of  the  barbarism  around 
me ;  every  muscle,  mental  and  physical,  was 
tired  with  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  amassing,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  world  whom  I  loved  or 
who  loved  me.  The  only  end  I  now  proposed 
to  myself  was  rest.  Not  love — not  home  ;  those 
desires  had  been  harrowed  out  in  childhood 
with  their  objects  by  the  iron  teeth  of  affliction. 
If  I  could  but  get  back  to  America,  seek  out 
some  place  where  I  might  stay  unnoticed,  and 
be  quiet  there  until  I  had  waited  my  time  out— 
that  was  all  I  wished. 

I  settled  my  partnership  affairs  and  left  Chi- 
na. Reaching  America,  I  heard  of  the  town 
of  Ilchester.  It  was  dead  as  to  business ;  its 
society  wras  not  disposed  to  be  exacting  on  the 
subject  of  etiquette  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
many  miles  from  those  graves  whither,  in  rev- 
erence and  mourning,  I  had  resolved  hencefor- 
ward to  make  my  only  pilgrimages. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  Ilchester 
the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  my  days.  And  so  I 
come  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  story,  where, 
as  you  may  remember,  I  stood  looking  around 
me  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  night,  with  the 
air  of  conscious  leisure  for  a  lifetime. 

Even  in  the  dark  I  began  to  be  satisfied  with 
Ilchester.  In  all  the  long,  wide  street — the  only 
one  in  the  place — there  was  no  sound  of  rattling 
carriages  or  night  wassailers,  though  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  would  have  been  still  early  and 
noisy  in  a  city.  The  dim  forms  of  the  long- 
built  houses  lay  far  apart,  remote  from  the  side- 
walk, at  the  backs  of  their  deep,  elm-shadowed 
yards,  and  they  all  wore  a  slumberous  air — an 
air  of  never  being  searched  and  vexed  by  the 
prying  fingers  of  daylight.  Their  windows  were 
all  black  and  candleless,  telling  of  dreamless 
sleep — and  this  seemed  perfectly  to  fit  my  mood. 
What  I  wanted  was  at  last  to  stop  tossing — to 
lie  down,  finally,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  rough 
world  I  had  been  always  grinding  against,  and 
Ilchester  promised  me  this  oblivion. 

Then  I  followed  my  baggage  into  the  tavern. 
But,  wonderful  to  say,  even  in  Ilchester  they 
dream.  For  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  that  long 
stage-journey,  and  the  all-suffusing  atmosphere 
of  quiet  which  characterized  the  place,  as  I  lay 
buried  in  the  vast  gulf  of  my  great  country  bed, 
I  saw  strange  shapes  begin  to  gather  themselves 
out  of  the  lire-light  from  the  hearth  which  flick- 
ered through  the  shadows  of  the  room,  and  they 
grew  more  and  more  distinct.  At  length  a  lim- 
itless sea  disclosed  itself  rolling,  tumbling  law- 
lessly all  about  me,  and  in  my  horror  I  felt 
.  myself  adrift — tossed  I  know  not  whither,  with- 
out a  shore,  without  a  star.  But  suddenly  a 
little  strip  of  land  appeared  far  in  front  as  sight 
could  reach — forward,  still  forward  it  grew  to- 
ward me,  broadening  on  the  sea.  At  last  I  was 
floating  in  a  shallow  stream  which  a  lamb  might 
ford,  and  on  the  bank  stood  a  pure  young  girl, 
with  dove-like  eyes,  and  against  her  bosom 
leaned  a  lofty  cross.  So  patient  was  she,  yet 
so  slender — so  frail  to  bear  up  that  toppling 
weight  alone — that  my  strong  heart  yearned  to- 


ward her  long-suffering  weakness,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  by  her  side,  sharing  her  burden  upon 
my  own  breast.  And  as  we  looked  into  each 
other's  faces  tenderly,  lo,  the  cross  began  to 
grow !  New  beams  stretched  out  from  it  on 
every  side — it  changed  shape  with  weird  quick- 
ness— it  was  no  longer  a  cross  but  a  house. 
And  I  cried  out,  in  astonishment,  "Woodbine 
Cottage!"  Yes;  over  us  both  spread  the  roof 
under  which  I  was  born — the  restored  home  of 
my  father  and  my  mother !  Then  the  young 
girl  and  I  joined  hands,  and  began  to  sing  a  re- 
frain which  ran  like  this  : 

"Years  unravel  what  years  have  spun; 
The  web  of  111  shall  be  undone; 
After  the  shadow  comes  the  sunl" 

I  remember  having  dreamed  several  dreams  in 
the  course  of  my  life  in  which  I  heard  poetry. 
Once  I  recollect  that  I  listened,  delighted  in  my 
sleep,  to  several  cantos  of  a  heroic  poem.  I 
have  heard  songs  also,  and  joined  in  them  ;  but 
this  is  the  only  dream-rhyme  that  I  was  ever 
able  to  carry  out  into  the  waking  life  with  me. 
And  with  this  one  still  breaking,  like  a  fountain, 
from  my  lips  and  my  heart,  I  awoke  from  excess 
of  joy.  Awoke  all  alone,  long  after  midnight,  in 
that  ghostly  Ilchester  tavern  room,  and  felt  my- 
self a  changed  man.  Awoke  in  all  senses — to 
the  rest  of  faith,  sweeter  far  than  the  rest  of 
sleep  ;  to  hope  ;  to  a  conviction  that  something 
better,  holier  than  I  had  yet  known,  was  possi- 
ble in  life. 

For  several  hours  after  I  rose  in  the  morning 
the  outlines  of  that  dream  were  more  or  less 
distinct.  But  they  faded  out  with  the  growing 
sunlight,  as  such  delicate  night-pencilings  al- 
ways do.  Is  it  well  or  ill  that  we  so  easily  lose 
our  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  dreams  ? 
I  have  often  asked  myself  this  question,  when  I 
thought  how  the  inevitable  conclusions  of  mid- 
night become  mere  remembered  fanciful  specu- 
lations at  noon.  The  wicked  man  laughs  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  drinking  garden  at  the  fear- 
ful vision  of  warning  which  froze  his  blood  in 
last  night's  mysterious  stillness  and  darkness. 
Perhaps,  if  its  lineaments  were  still  sharp-cut 
for  a  day  longer,  he  might  be  awed  into  repent- 
ance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypochon- 
driac would  become  incurably  insane  if  the 
precipices  of  his  dream  yawned  all  day  at  his 
feet.  The  average  of  all  facts  is  good — doubt- 
less it  is  best  that  dreams  should  fade  when  wc 
strike  the  balance  of  dreamers.  In  my  partic- 
ular case,  however,  it  was  a  pity  that  the  first 
sweet,  peaceful  thoughts  I  had  known  for  years 
should  be  so  transient.  At  breakfast  I  mused 
over  their  memory,  and  cherished  them  sadly, 
while  I  knew  their  promise  could  never  be  ful- 
filled. 

Would  I  like  to  ride  ?  The  Sulphur  Springs 
were  but  six  miles  off  on  a  magnificent  road ; 
the  company  was  all  gone,  of  course,  it  being 
December,  but  it  had  cleared  off  finely  since 
last  night,  and  the  drive  might  please  the  gen- 
tleman. No;  I  thanked  the  inn-keeper;  I  pre- 
ferred to  walk  a  little  about  Ilchester. 
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Should  a  boy  go  with  me  to  show  the  way  ? 
Much  obliged  ;  but  I  preferred  being  alone. 

So,  with  some  astonishment  at  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  a  man  who  preferred  going  on  foot  to  a 
carriage,  and  solitude  to  company,  Boniface  let 
me  have  my  own  way. 

The  air  was  keen  but  deliciously  clear  and 
sweet,  and  the  paths  were  firm  and  frosty.  I 
took  my  walking-stick,  wrapped  myself  in  furs, 
and  set  out  down  the  long  street  of  the  town 
for  my  first  winter-day  stroll  since  boyhood. 
Every  thing  seemed  new  to  me  after  my  dozen 
years  in  the  tropics.  The  great,  robust,  bare 
elms  owning  no  kindred  with  those  perpetually 
green  ailanthuses  and  oranges  in  their  suits  of 
papery  leaves  that  I  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to — rosy,  warm-clad  children  replacing 
the  half-naked  little  sandal-wood  urchins  of  the 
Sampan  women — houses  that  would  not  blow 
over,  not  being  sewed  together  of  bamboos — 
farm-wagons  instead  of  palanquins.  Everybody, 
every  thing  was  a  surprise,  a  trait  in  a  new 
world.  This  novelty  was  at  least  a  diverting 
sensation,  and  I  sought  refuge  in  it  from  my 
long  habit  of  introversion. 

I  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  Ilchester — the 
point  where  the  street  began  to  be  the  country, 
road  again,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  defined 
foot-path  by  its  side.  And  just  at  this  spot, 
inside  of  a  neat  fence  of  stone-colored  pickets, 
a  modest  little  house  of  one  story  lay  half-hid- 
den among  bushes  and  clambering  vines.  It 
had  an  air  of  refinement  and  unpretentious  re- 
serve which  did  not  characterize  the  rest  of  the 
Ilchester  houses,  and  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  buying  it  for  my  hermitage. 

I  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  it. 
The  front  door  opened  quietly  and  two  persons 
came  out  upon  the  little  veranda.  I  turned 
away,  not  to  make  my  observation  intrusive, 
and  was  about  retracing  my  steps  up  the  silent 
Ilchester  street,  when  I  heard  a  short,  sharp 
cry  of  pain,  and  looked  to  see  that  one  of  the 
couple  upon  the  veranda  had  fallen.  Instinct- 
ively I  opened  the  gate  and  ran  in  to  offer  my 
unasked  assistance. 

The  prostrate  figure  was  a  man,  apparently 
as  old  as  seventy,  very  much  crooked  and 
wrinkled,  and  of  an  almost  ghostly  pallor.  His 
eye,  too,  had  that  painful  stare  of  vacancy  which 
told  of  a  mind  just  flickering  in  its  socket.  His 
unavailing  efforts  to  rise  were  assisted  by  a 
young  girl  who  bent  over  him,  grasping  his  poor, 
lean,  trembling  hands,  and  trying  with  all  her 
strength  to  lift  his  dead  weight  from  the  floor. 
As  I  ran  toward  her  the  ringing  of  my  feet 
on  the  frosty  stones  of  the  yard  caught  her  ear, 
and,  throwing  back  the  thick  hood  which  hid 
her  face,  she  stood  erect  to  see  who  was  coming. 
At  first  sight  she  would  not  have  been  called 
beautiful.  Her  features  were  delicate  and  reg- 
ular, but  they  were  toned  into  an  expression 
of  premature  gravity — a  look  as  of  one  who 
has  patiently  watched  long  and  suffered  much. 
And  it  takes  a  great  while  for  a  man,  even  if 
he  can  sympathize  in  the  trials  which  form  this 


style  of  face,  to  see  any  thing  like  beauty  in  it. 
We  do  not  warm  toward  the  saintly  girl — a  cer- 
tain earthliness  and  air  of  having  been  in  the 
dew  and  sunshine  ate  necessary  to  charm  us  in 
a  woman.  Otherwise — she  was  perhaps  twen- 
ty, of  middle  size,  and  very  gracefully  formed, 
in  spite  of  the  testimony  given  in  her  face  of 
cares  which  might  have  bowed  her  too  early. 

I  sprang  up  the  steps,  and  saying,  "Permit 
me !"  lifted  the  decrepit  old  man  in  my  arms  as 
I  would  an  infant,  and  followed  her  into  the 
house. 

"Please  to  lay  him  on  the  sofa,  Sir,"  said 
the  young  girl,  in  a  musical,  almost  childish 
voice.  I  obeyed,  and  she  continued  in  a  tone 
of  sadness, 

"  My  poor,  dear  father !  I  am  very  much 
afraid  he  will  never  be  able  to  go  out  any  more. 
For  the  first  time  in  six  weeks  I  thought  it  would 
do  for  him  to  take  the  air.  He  seemed  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  little  walk  as  far  as  the  gate 
and  back,  leaning  on  my  arm ;  but  we  had  hard- 
ly got  out  of  the  door  before  his  knees  bent  un- 
der him,  and  he  fell  as  you  saw.  Oh,  you're 
very  kind,  Sir,  to  take  such  pains.  I  hope  he 
wasn't  heavy?" 

"  Oh  no !  very  light  indeed.  Do  you  think 
the  fall  hurt  him?" 

' '  I'm  afraid  it  jarred  him  very  much.  Father, 
dear,  this  kind  gentleman  wants  to  know  how 
you  feel.     Are  you  hurt,  dear?" 

The  poor  old  wreck  stared  at  us  both,  as  if 
trying  to  collect  his  senses  for  a  moment,  and 
then  uttering  an  incoherent  word  or  two,  be- 
came as  vacant  as  ever. 

"  He's  failed  very  much  lately.  I  see  it  more 
and  more  every  day,"  said  the  young  girl ;  and 
though  she  tried  hard  to  command  herself,  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  delicately 
turned  half  away  to  hide  them. 

' '  He  has  had  two  strokes  of  paralysis  already. 
You  can't  think,  Sir,  how  he's  changed  in  the 
last  year.  He  has  been  what  they  call  an  old 
man  for  several  years  now,  but  he's  not  the  same 
being  he  was  last  winter.  He  could  walk  and 
speak,  and  his  memory  was  good ;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  I  read  to  him,  he  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  books  or  the  papers  as  I  did." 

And  again  the  thought  of  the  change  was  too 
much  for  her. 

The  old  man  was  now  beginning  to  forget 
his  mishap  in  a  quiet,  childish  sleep,  and  I  saw 
the  immediate  necessity  of  my  assistance  was 
past.  So  fearing  lest,  the  excitement  of  her 
distress  being  over,  the  young  lady  should  be- 
gin to  get  embarrassed  at  the  needless  presence 
of  a  total  stranger,  I  begged  her  pardon  for  hav- 
ing been  so  abrupt  with  my  help,  and  was  bow- 
ing myself  out,  when  she  said,  timidly, 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  very  kind  to  my  father  ?  I  thank 
}rou  very  much,  and  when  he  is  well  enough  to 
speak,  he  will." 

I  handed  the  lady  my  card.  She  read  it, 
and  her  face  lighted  up  so  that  she  was  really 
beautiful,  as  she  said, 
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"I  have  often  seen  that  name  before — the 
surname  I  mean.  My  father  once  had  friends 
called  so,  who  lived  near  Cold  Spring  on  the 
Hudson,     Were  you  ever  there?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  My  father's  first  name  was 
Lionel." 

"I  declare!  just  wait  one  minute,  please;" 
and  the  lady's  face  exchanged  its  untimely  saint- 
liness  for  a  happy,  rosy  beauty  as  she  clapped 
her  hands  and  bounded  out  of  the  room.  In  an 
instant  she  returned,  and  smilingly  held  out  a 
book  open  by  the  title-page. 

It  was  my  father's  first  novel !  And  on  the 
fly-leaf,  in  that  well-known,  beloved  hand,  was 
written  :  ' '  With  the  love  of  Lionel  Armour,  the 
author,  to  his  cherished  friend,  Stephen  Gaston." 

"So  Ave  are  old  acquaintances!"  spoke  we 
both  together  in  glee,  as  we  shook  hands  warm- 
ly;  and  I  felt  the  first  thrill  of  sweet,  home  feel- 
ing I  had  known  since  the  bitter  night  I  came 
back  to  New  York  with  my  ungiven  Christmas 
present,  a  waif  on  the  world. 

"  My  name  is  Eliodore — " 

"And  mine  is  Annie." 

"I  shall  always  live  at  Ilchester.  We  will 
see  each  other  very  often." 

"  Oh,  this  is  delightful !  Before  this  morning 
my  father  and  I  were  all,  all  alone." 

"And  so  was  I.  We  are  none  of  us  so  any 
more." 

Promising  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  and  see  how  Mr.  Gaston  was  doing,  I 
went  briskly  back  to  my  inn,  with  several  more 
leaves  in  the  last — the  Ilchester  chapter  of  mv 
life. 

I  kept  my  promise,  and  called  at  the  Gastons 
that  evening.  Nor  that  alone ;  for  when  my 
stay  in  the  quiet,  dead  town  had  grown  to 
weeks,  and  in  spite  of  overtures  from  many 
good  and  vulgar  people  who  had  heard  I  was  a 
person  of  some  fortune,  I  made  few  acquaint- 
ances and  connected  myself  with  no  families, 
cliques,  or  congregational  bodies.  I  rewarded 
myself  for  this  general  isolation  by  spending  al- 
most every  evening  in  that  little  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  street. 

And  people  said  that  Annie  Gaston  and  my- 
self were  going  to  be  married.  By  people  I 
mean  every  body  but  ourselves.  Old  women, 
with  from  two  to  a  dozen  daughters  lying  on 
their  hands  in  that  flat,  dull  market  of  Ilchester, 
out  of  Avhich,  as  out  of  every  dead  American 
town,  all  the  enterprising  young  males  who 
might  have  been  buyers  had  gone  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  places  yet  alive,  like  New  York  or 
the," Out  West."  And  these  old  women  said 
it  with  a  sneer.  In  their  mouths  I  was  some- 
body whom  nobody  knew;  an  adventurer;  a 
person  whose  pretensions  to  property  (this  was 
true)  were  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  stuck- 
up  Gaston  girl,  who  thought  herself  too  good  to 
go  with  Ilchester  young  ladies,  would  find  out 
too  late  what  a  fool  I  had  made  of  her.  If  I 
had  capitulated  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  aged  female  foes  I  should  have 
gained  nothing,  the  others  being  thereby  made 


still  more  inveterate.  Such  is  the  pleasant  pe- 
culiarity of  social  relations  in  Ilchester. 

The  young  girls  said  we  were  to  be  married. 
They  talked  of  it  at  school,  at  their  little  par- 
ties, gossiping  over  the  flounces  they  sewed  the 
days  "they  had  the  dress-maker" — that  village 
oracle,  of  such  means  of  knowing,  such  uni- 
versal circulation,  such  discreet  and  delicate 
mystery.  And  I  had  just  as  lief  have  the 
young  creatures  talk  as  not,  they  do  it  so  pret- 
tily, so  harmlessly.  And  the  few  men  who,  as 
rare  specimens  of  a  race  almost  extinct,  were 
cherished  for  memory's  and  mild  flirtation's  sake 
at  Ilchester — the  little  clerks  of  the  two  stores 
where  they  sold  every  thing,  bedsteads,  candy, 
plows,  fans,  molasses,  and  letter-paper — they 
talked  about  it,  speculating  whether  the  dresses 
would  be  bought  at  Dobb's  or  Cobb's. 

In  thus  stating  the  fact  that  every  body  said 
we  were  to  be  married,  how  mortified  I  am; 
how  much  more  so  I  should  be !  For  looking 
at  the  matter  with  the  uninitiated  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  how  natural,  how  beneficial  and  proper 
does  it  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  that  two  persons, 
gentleman  and  lady,  who  liked  and  admired 
each  other,  should  be  able  to  walk,  talk,  and 
read  together,  be  assisted  by  each  other's  coun- 
sel, and  refined  by  each  other's  taste,  just  as 
freely  and  unsuspiciously  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  sex !  And  how  astonished  would  this  un- 
initiated one  be  to  hear  that,  whenever  the  for- 
mation of  any  such  beautiful  relations  of  culti- 
vation and  support  was  attempted,  it  was  not 
only  the  young  lady's  maid  and  the  gentleman's 
man  who  bantered  one  another,  as  would  be 
expected  of  such  vulgar  people,  upon  their  em- 
ployers' "  sparking,"  but  matrons  and  fathers, 
advanced  virgins  and  ]>asse  beaux  of  society 
followed  their  subordinates'  elegant  example 
and  smelt  matches  in  the  kindly  association  of 
the  friendly  young  pair  !  Eaugh  !  Truly  this 
habit  of  social  thinking  is  a  vulgarism  to  be 
abandoned  to  scullions. 

But  Annie  Gaston  and  I  were  very  little 
troubled  by  the  gossip  of  Ilchester.  If  in  the 
book  of  Destiny  we  were  indeed  entered  as 
"Eliodore  Armour  and  Wife,"  we  did  not  see 
it  yet,  or  read  any  date  opposite  the  entry  in 
the  margin.  We  had  become  very  necessary 
to  each  other  as  friends  and  advisers,  the  con- 
tingency that  might  make  us  lovers  had  not  ar- 
rived. 

Besides  moreover,  had  we  loved,  there  were 
two  objections  which  might  have  been  quite 
serious  to  our  marriage.  I  had  come  back  to 
America,  not  rich  by  any  means,  but  with  just 
enough  to  secure  me  by  its  interest  that  rest 
from  worldly  contact  which  was  agony  to  me. 
And  I  was  still  so  proud,  so  morbid,  that  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  giving  any  woman  upon 
whom  I  imposed  my  name  comforts  merely. 
Moreover,  Annie  Gaston  had  duties  to  her  de- 
crepit and  imbecile  father  which  seemed  to  for- 
bid her  absorption  in  wifely  cares  and  pleasures. 

But  I  have  taken  too  long  a  time  to  answer 
the  gossipers  of  Ilchester. 
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That  body  of  amiable  people,  gifted  with 
eloquence  and  leisure,  were  still  more  certain 
that  they  had  guessed  right  when,  toward  the 
coming  in  of  spring,  I  changed  my  quarters, 
leaving  the  tavern  and  going  to  live  at  the  little 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  doing  so  be- 
sides my  own  heart- sickness  at  the  public  soli- 
tude of  an  inn.  My  only  friends  in  the  world 
were  under  the  Gastons'  roof,  but  they  needed 
me  as  much  as  I  longed  for  them. 

Mr.  Gaston  was  every  day  growing  more 
feeble  and  childish,  and  so  becoming  a  burden 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  borne  alone  by 
the  young  shoulders  of  the  sensitive  and  pre- 
maturely grave  girl,  his  daughter.  She  was 
able  to  keep  but  one  servant,  and  that  one  in 
every  sense  a  hireling.  I  therefore  resolved 
that  I  would  share  her  trial  with  her.  I  had 
done  little  in  my  life  that  could  be  of  service 
to  any  body ;  it  was  time  to  begin,  that  even 
through  pain  and  self-denial  I  might  make  my- 
self worthy  of  being  missed  and  wept  for  when 
I  had  gone. 

Annie  consented  to  let  me  help  her,  and  I 
fitted  up  a  little  room  in  the  cottage,  where  I 
might  be  within  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  soothe  her  father  in  his  irritable  mo- 
ments ;  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him ;  humor  his 
vagaries,  and  be  his  staff  to  lean  upon  in  the 
tottering  journeys  his  restless  feet  were  forever 
making  from  his  bed  to  the  fire,  from  his  sleep- 
ing-room to  the  parlor,  and  back  again.  His 
desire  for  motion  was  as  likely  to  be  strongest 
at  midnight  as  at  noon,  and  this  eccentricity 
had  nearly  worn  his  daughter  to  a  shadow. 
Though  she  was  still  as  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining as  an  angel,  and  would  have  died 
without  asking  to  burden  other  strength  than 
her  own,  if  I  had  not  pressed  my  help  on  her. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  become  quite  settled 
in  my  new  lodging  that  I  began  in  the  least  to 
realize  what  Annie  Gaston  was.  As  a  visitor, 
I  had  known  her  as  the  ever-buoyant  little  wo- 
man in  a  modest  blue-and-brown  delaine,  with 
an  apron  of  such  spotlessly  white  nature  that  it 
seemed  to  shed  dust  and  soil  as  the  duck's  wing 
sheds  water.  I  had  known  her  the  ever-smiling, 
the  shiningly  clean  girl,  her  most  tried  moments 
only  toning  her  inextinguishable  cheeriness  with 
a  patient  gravity  which  made  it  seem  deeper 
and  more  lasting,  never  forgetting  to  be  tidy 
because  she  was  worried,  always  fresh  and  sim- 
ple, and  adorned  more  with  the  jewelry  of  her 
sweet  manners  than  by  any  thing  born  of  Tif- 
fany. And  on  this  very  account  I  had  greatly 
undervalued  her.  I  think  it  is  our  natural 
tendency  to  despise  very  clean  and  cheerful 
people.  And  I  suppose  I  had  despised  her  in 
a  modified,  brotherly  sort  of  way. 

Not  long  after  I  made  my  abode  under  the 
same  roof  with  Annie  Gaston  did  her  nature, 
the  real  woman  in  her,  begin  to  vindicate  itself. 
When  I  came  to  perceive  what  she  had  been 
bearing  night  and  day  for  all  the  years  past 
alone — when  I  felt  myself,  the  stout,  indignant 


buffeter  of  bad  fortune,  the  rough-faring  step- 
child of  this  world,  almost  shrinking  from  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  associations  that  she 
had  met  bravely  with  love  in  her  eyes  and 
prayers  in  her  mouth,  it  was  then  that  I  re- 
pented for  having  ever  likened  Annie  Gaston's 
soul  to  a  flat,  pleasant  meadow,  and  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  my  atonement  for  the  wrong  set 
her  among  the  highest  of  heroic  spirits. 

Nor  was  it  so  much  of  an  exaggeration  after 
all.  The  girl  of  twenty  who  neglects  the  early 
blossom  of  her  womanhood,  secludes  herself 
from  all  society  where  she  may  love  and  be 
loved,  puts  every  dream  of  a  happy  home  and 
congenial  friendships  in  the  hand  of  a  provi- 
dence which  seems  almost  certainly  taking  them 
to  exhale  them  utterly,  and  does  all  this  know- 
ingly, with  a  most  refined  nature  that  has  the 
depth  to  be  aware  of  the  measure  of  its  sacri- 
fice, and  because  she  will  not  let  rude  hands  do 
a  single  office  for  an  imbecile,  passionate  father, 
is  a  noblest  heroine. 

Not  a  word  of  complaint — none  of  fatigue, 
save  when  I  extorted  it — ever  helped  me  to  the 
record  of  what  Annie  Gaston  had  been  doing 
through  all  her  young  womanly  life.  But  as 
gradually  the  old  man  became  accustomed  to 
my  presence,  and  found  me  lovingly  trying  to 
follow  her  example  of  gentleness  and  self-deny- 
ing service,  he  permitted  me  to  share  with  his 
daughter  many  of  those  labors  for  his  comfort 
and  those  forbearances  with  his  strange  disposi- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  devolving  upon 
her  alone.  And  in  this  experience  with  him 
he  unconsciously  showed 
that  young  girl's  sufterinr 

Stephen  Gaston  was  not  entirely  idiotic.  The 
work  paralysis  had  done  for  him  was  rather  to 
make  him  partially  insane,  leaving  his  brain 
strown  in  confused  masses  rather  than  quite 
crushed  out.  At  times  he  would  ask  to  have 
the  newspaper  read  to  him,  and  sit  by  the  hour 
with  a  vacant  stare  of  attention  while  one  of  us 
went  through  column  after  column  of  any  thing, 
no  matter  what,  not  comprehending  it  evident- 
ly, but  pleased  with  an  occupation  which  he  re- 
membered as  an  old  habit.  The  Bible,  too,  he 
frequently  asked  for  a  chapter  from.  Almost 
always  he  said  to  us — 

';  Read,  '  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  !'  " 

For  a  whole  week  together,  sometimes,  he 
never  spoke  at  all,  but  sat  in  his  large  easy- 
chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  an  ottoman,  and 
stroked  himself  with  his  shriveled,  trembling 
hands  up  and  down  constantly,  as  if  fueling  for 
pockets  into  which  he  had  put  something  and 
lost  it.  Again,  he  would  be  all  unrest,  listen- 
ing to  no  entreaties  to  spare  himself,  giving  no 
peace  to  those  poor,  totteriiu  legs  of  his,  but 
wandering,  supported  by  my  arm.  from  room  to 
room,  forcing  himself  painfully  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  peering,  with  a  helpless,  speechless 
anxiety,  behind  beds  and  under  tables.  Ask 
him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  invariably  stopped 
— tried  to  think — uttered,  half-coherently,  ' '  No- 
thing— oh,  nothing  at  all!"  and  began  his  wan- 
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derings  again.      Stout  as  I  was,  at  nightfall  I 

was  often  tired  enough  to  ask  myself,  with 
amazement,  how  Annie  Gaston  had  ever  lived 
through  this  till  I  came. 

But  this  mere  bodily  weariness  which  my 

charge  entailed  upon  me  was  nothing  compared 
with  another  infliction  that  accompanied  it.  At 
times  Stephen  Gaston  was  visited  by  hallucina- 
tions of  so  ghostly  and  awful  a  character  that 
to  be  with  him  in  the  night  when  they  came  on 
was  a  terror  to  have  appalled  any  one. 

Having  had  the  care  of  him  during  one  en- 
tire day,  which  Annie  spent  by  my  entreaty  on 
her  bed — for  she  was  threatened  with  a  linger- 
ing fever  brought  on  by  her  fatigue  for  him — I 
undressed  him  at  nightfall,  and  saw  him  sound 
asleep  before  I  left  his  room.  He  had  been  all 
day  more  than  usually  vacant  and  feeble,  and 
so  very  easily  managed.  I  congratulated  him 
and  myself  inwardly  on  our  both  having  a  peace- 
ful night. 

At  twelve  I  retired  myself,  leaving  my  door 
ajar  that  I  might  hear  him  if  he  needed  me. 
My  lamp  also  stood  on  the  table  by  the  look- 
ing-glass, with  one  wick  burning  dimly.  I  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  two  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  awoke,  with  a  start,  and  heard  a 
knocking,  at  quick  intervals,  on  my  door.  I 
leaped  from  my  bed,  and  right  by  my  side  stood 
Stephen  Gaston.  He  had  never  come  into  my 
room  before ;  some  great  exigency  must  have 
nerved  him  to  the  work  of  tottering  all  that  way 
without  support.  I  ran  to  the  lamp,  lit  both 
wicks,  and  in  the  full  light  saw  him  with  the 
most  fearful  expression  of  madness  I  ever  be- 
held on  human  face.  His  immense  black  eyes, 
hitherto  so  utterly  leaden  and  soulless,  now  al- 
most swelled  out  of  their  fiery-red  lids ;  his 
long  white  hair  streamed  almost  upright  from 
his  head,  and  his  nostrils  were  dilated  to  their 
utmost. 

For  the  first  time  in  months  he  had  dressed 
himself;  and  in  such  a  horrible  masquerade! 
Over  his  day-clothes  he  had  tightly  swathed  a 
sheet  about  his  now  almost  perfecty  erect  long 
figure ;  a  napkin  was  bound  under  his  chin, 
and  he  carried  a  cane  in  his  hand.  But  fur 
that  face  of  his,  swollen  into  scarlet  fullness 
and  brutality,  he  would  have  seemed  like  one 
of  the  dead  who  walk  in  wild  legends.  And  he 
kept  hoarsely  growling  to  me,  "  Come !  come  ! 
come  !  Are  you  ready  ?  I  say,  come  !" 
I  took  him  by  the  arm  ;  I  said,  soothingly, 
"Oh,  you  have  been  dreaming;  let  me  help 
you  into  bed;  lie  down  here  and  let  me  take 

care  of  you." 

"  Xo  !"  he  answered,  savagely  ;  "I  will  go  ! 

Come,  I  say  !*' 

"  Go  where  ?     It  is  raining,  and  you  are  not 

well." 

"I  am  going  to  the  grave-yard.     God  has 

just  sent  for  me!"     And  with  a  face  of  the 

most  fearful  despair,  he  added,  "I  must  meet 

him,  and  give  up  my  account." 

I  could  not  ask  further  what  he  meant.    Yes 


— I  am  willing  to  confess  I  was  afraid  to  ask. 
If  his  half-pal.-ied  tongue  had  been  able  to  un- 
vail  to  me  more  of  a  mind  in  such  an  awful 
state  as  that  demoniac  terror  showed  it  to  be,  I 
would  not  for  any  reward  have  seen  it.  The 
only  method  I  had  was  almost  with  force  to 
make  him  sit  down  ;  and  there,  all  night,  I  sat 
up  with  him,  reading  the  gentlest  and  most 
compassionate  parts  of  the  Bible  to  soothe  him, 
and  most  of  all,  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God!" 

Toward  daybreak  he  fell  asleep.  I  stole  into 
his  room,  and  saw  what  his  horror  must  have 
been  when  he  thought  God's  awful  message 
came  to  him ;  for,  to  light  up  the  darkness,  he 
had  caught  up  a  whole  box  of  matches  and  fired 
them  all  upon  the  floor.  Happily,  they  had 
gone  out,  stifled  in  their  own  gas,  or  he  would 
most  like  have  been  burned  to  death — to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  others  who  slept. 

For  days  afterward,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  it 
was  in  language  which  showed  that  he  believed 
himself  dead  and  judged.  And  when  this  hal- 
lucination seemed  to  be  forgotten,  other  horrid 
ones  succeeded  it.  Thus,  far  into  the  summer 
did  Annie  Gaston  and  I  dwell  in  an  almost  con- 
tagious atmosphere  of  imbecility  or  madness. 

Truly,  after  all  my  long  pinings  for  Lethe, 
for  unbroken  quiet,  and  my  hope  that  I  had 
come  to  it  at  last  when  I  was  tossed  back  on 
this  American  land,  I  was  far  enough  from  it 
in  this  house  of  the  shattered  Stephen  Gaston. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God!  I  came  by  degrees 
to  know  a  better  rest — the  rest  which  Annie 
Gaston  had  dwelt  in  through  all  her  over-task- 
ed, heart-broken,  and  blighted  young  woman- 
hood— the  rest  which  I  learned  fromjher — to  be 
merciful  and  pitiful  like  God,  and  therefore, 
like  Him  also,  never  to  weary. 

It  was  a  new  emotion,  that  rest.  I  had  not 
included  it  in  my  prayer  for  peace  while  I  wan- 
dered. I  had  meant  to  be  a  hermit.  God 
made  me  a  laborer,  but  gave  me  sweet  wages 
in  the  thought  that  I  was  taking  thorns  out  of 
the  pillow  of  one  of  his  most  miserable  sons. 
And  without  a  single  change  in  my  outward 
circumstances — no  richer,  with  no  more  of  a 
home  of  my  own,  no  less,  but  still  more  labori- 
ous than  ever — not  even  thanked  by  the  poor 
old  man  for  whom,  for  mercy's  sake,  I  did  even 
senile  offices  daily — I  awoke  one  day  to  find 
that  a  sad,  sweet  happiness  and  peace  had  lit 
upon  me  unpursued.  I  was  a  thoroughly 
changed  man. 

I   began  even  to  feel  an  affection  for  the 

wretched,  repulsive  old  man  to  whom  I  was 

I  making  life  less  terrible.     I  had  even  loathed 

!  him  at  first — helped  him  only  because  he  was 

|  one  of  my  father's  early  friends,  and  because 

j  my  manhood  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a 

mere  slender  girl  bearing  his  burden  alone; 

and  because,  perhaps,  I  was  desperate,  and  let 

;  chance  lead  me  to  any  thing  that  would  keep 

|  my  thoughts  from  devouring  me.     But  now  I 

:  loved  him  even.     It  was  then  that  I  learned 

|  the  double  lesson  which,  put  in  practice,  would 
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make  a  heaven  fo'*  us  every  where.  Love  the 
world,  if  you  would  do  it  good ;  do  it  good,  and 
you  ic ill  love  ir. 

When  was  it — my  free  and  out-speaking  life- 
muse  goes  on  to  sing — when  was  it  that  into  the 
current  of  this  pure  peace  of  thine,  this  eras 
self-outpouring  for  the  well-being  of  another, 
yet  another  stream  of  motive  than  the  love  of 
Stephen  Gaston  glided,  debouching  through  an 
almost  imperceptible  rill-inlet  to  which  Li 
come  winding  unseen  over  a  wide  circuit  of  un- 
explored territory,  hidden  between  Low,  ever- 
arching,  shadowy  banks  that  almost  met  above 
it  all  the  way?  When  was  it,  Eliodore  Ar- 
mour? 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  For  as  the 
good  master  architect  does  not  set  the  doors 
that  open  on  his  grand  high-vaulted  chambers 
and  long  fair-vistaed  galleries  swinging  around 
great  monumental  pillars  all  blazing  with  in- 
scriptions, but  rather  hangs  them  on  the  deli- 
cate pivots  of  the  small  and  unobtrusive  hinge, 
so  He  who  builds  up  the  symmetry  of  our  human 
lives  seldom  turns  the  portals  to  their  most  beau- 
tiful and  far-leading  passages  on  the  beari 
any  conspicuous  event,  preferring  more  to  hinge 
them  on  slight  unnoticed  circumstances,  and 
make  them  surprises  instead  of  expectations. 

Thus  it  is  given  seldom  to  the  soldier  t 
"This  or  that  certain  exploit  was  the  cause  of 
my  glory  ;"  to  the  poet,  "  This  or  that  song  put 
me  on  my  height  among  the  immortals :"  to  the 
lover,  "  On  such  a  day.  and  for  such  a  defined 
:  d  love  the  beloved." 

We  often  set  up  monuments  to  mark  what 
we  call  memorable  critical  places  of  our  lives : 
but  rarely  are  they  topographically  correct.    Our 

de  l'Etoile  are  not  the  true  standing-] 
of  our  star — they  are  good  only  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  a  star,  which  shines,  however,  in 
far  other  place  and  time.  Our  broken  si 
set  up  to  the  memory  of  dead  hopes,  are  often- 
QOtaphs — the  hopes  died  and  were  buried 
many  leagues  off  by  the  road-side,  long  ere  we 
had  traveled  to  the  point  where  we  have  strength 
enough  to  raise  a  column  to  them. 

And  I  have  said  all  this  as  a  preface  to  the 
answer  that  I  can  not  tell  where,  when,  and 
how  I  began  to  love  Annie  Gaston,  and  to  know 
it.  It  may  have  been  when,  on  handing  me  a 
peach,  her  soft  little  hand  touched  mine.  and. 
though  our  hands  had  many  a  time  touched 
before,  for  the  first  gave  me  an  indescribable 
thrill.  Or  when  we  kissed  one  another  good- 
night, after  having  often  kissed  before  (for  we 
had  been  made  very  intimate  by  our  common 
-  for  the  one  poor  being,  her  father),  and 
first  felt  it  altogether  new  and  conscious  and 
painfully  pleasurable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
did  come  a  time  when  I  loved  her  and  knew  it. 
My  whole  life,  with  its  disappointments,  its 
mistakes,  it-  betrayals,  had  taught  me  a  lesson 
of  caution  and  reserve  which  even  my  being  in 
love  could  not  make  me  wholly  unlearn.  I  did 
not  go  to  Annie  Gaston  directly,  as  I  would 
have  done  in  those  davs  before  I  had  exchanged 
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soul  for  the  world's  steel-mail.  . 

simply   and  passionately.    "I  love    you:"'   and 

then  bear  ••No."'  01  thank  God  :  i  ••Yes."' 

If  she  valued  me  as  the  friend — was  grateful 
to  me  as  the  benefactor — loved  me  as  the 
er — or  either  or  all  of  these  only — Ihe  su 
fact  of  beir.j  -      i    g  .rded  by  any  human  creat- 
ure whom  I  loved  su  tenderly  would  have  been 
the  last  hold  I  had  on  earl 
she  on  earth  was  dear  to  me  alone — t] 
ing  I  had  left  from  my  wrecked  lift  :    c. a 
And  the  measure  of  her  care  for  me  was  neces- 
sarily then  the   measure  of  I         appiness.     I 
was  jealous,  therefyre,  of  ganging  it 
since,  if  I  I  _  found  it  upon  inqnir 

than  mine,  its  real  and  existing  value  would  be 
just  so  far  diminished.      I  shrank  from  ti. 
sibility  of  paining  us  both — of  infns     _ 

res  us — and  so 

I  until  I  could  see. 

The  autumn  came,  and  we  v. 
have  fires.  I  remember,  and  to  sil 
through  the  evening  with  lamps  lit  and  the  sas     - 
down.     The  doctor  said  that  Si  ; 
would  hardly  last  till  the  snow  fell. 

So  Annie  went  about  her  househ  Id  s 

with  a   step  even  more   noiseless  than  1 
and  a  face  of  fixed  sadness.    We  1    th  expected, 
from  the  doctor's  view  of  the   syn.; 
another  and  final  attack  of  paralysis 
ing  over  the   broken  old  man.   and   the . 

ed   his   chair   and  his   bed  with    .  '.:.    si 
oxiety,  to  meet  the  chill  silent-. 
Christianly  and  unsurprised. 

It  surprised  us  greatly  wh.cn  we   saw  a  far 
other  change  passing  over  Stephen 
the   earlier  part   of  October.     His    occas 
moroseness    entirely   disappeared.      His    sleep 

•tore  unbroken,  and  lasted  a  1 
every  night :  but  the  hours  of  his  wakefulness 
were  altogether  quieter,  more  natural,  and  at- 
tentive to  things  external.     Hi-  -  too,  be- 
came greatly  less  incoherent — his  t 
alternating  vacancy   . 

ticed  that  he    seemed  to   understand  what  we 
read  him  from  the  £il  •       s  -      .times 

moved  as  if  he  ]  rayed  silently.      Annie  and  I 
i    to    congratulate    ourselves   wonderir.gly 
over  the  d  .    was  even 

getting  as  well  as  ever,  i 
soon  be  about  again.      So  the  young  girl  went 
about  singing  once  more  as 
house. 

But  with  all  this  change  in  Steph( 

.11  me 
into  his  room,  as  he  did  one  mornii  ; 
in  a  gentle,  dented  toi 

affection, 

••You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  for  a  I     g 
time.  my  (.u 

••  Have  I ':     Well— I  have  tried  to  be— I  am 
glad  if  it  has  made  you  ha] 

"Happy? — No,   no — Fm  not  happy:   but  I 
m.     You're  very  good — very.*      Oh,  are 
you  a  minister?'' 
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"No,  I  am  not — I  was  never  good  enough  ; 
but  why,  my  friend  ?" 

"Because  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted — to  tell  a 
minister  something  that's  on  my  mind.  I'm 
sorry  you  aren't  one.  But  let  me  see — you've 
been  very  good  to  me — God  sent  you  to  be — 
why,  that's  being  enough  of  a  minister!  I'll 
tell  you." 

Seeing  how  earnest  he  Mas,  and  anxious  to 
unburden  himself  of  some  trouble,  I  let  him  go 
on  in  spite  of  the  fear  that  so  much  use  of  his 
partly  regained  powers  would  exhaust  him,  and 
drew  my  chair  closer  to  his  pillow,  taking  his 
hand  tenderly,  as  a  son  might,  in  my  own.  He 
continued : 

"I'm  a  poor,  ruined  old  man.  I  wasn't  al- 
ways as  I  am  now.  I  was  rich.  I  lived  in 
New  York,  and  had  houses  and  lands  and  mon- 
ey.    My  own  old  mother  was  alive  then. 

"By-and-by  she  died.  After  that  I  didn't 
care  for  any  thing.  She  must  have  kept  on 
praying  for  me  where  she'd  gone,  but  I  didn't 
hear  her.  I  wasn't  held  in  by  any  thing.  I 
forgot  her  and  every  thing  good. 

"  I  did  something  awfully  wicked.  So  wick- 
ed, I  don't  know  whether  God  has  any  mercy 
for  me.      Oh!  say,  do  you  think  he  has?" 

"For  all  —  for  every  thing.  His  name  is 
Love." 

"  Hear  me,  then,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did. 
I  was  a  banker." 

"  I  started.  What  did  he  say !  He  did  not 
notice  me,  but  went  on." 

"  I  had  left  with  me  to  take  care  of  a  great 
deal  of  money — thousands  and  thousands.  It 
was  trusted  with  me  by  merchants  and  servants 
and  poor  people,  widows,  orphans,  young  peo- 
ple just  starting  in  this  world  for  themselves. 
And  I  ran  away,  taking  it  all.  There  was  one 
young  man,  my  friend,  just  a  year  married." 

"What  was  his  name?"  I  almost  shrieked 
at  Stephen  Gaston's  ear,  in  an  intolerable  throe 
of  fierce  passions  and  memories. 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  the  tears  of  a  half-manly,  half-childish 
grief  began  to  run  down  his  cheeks  as  he  an- 
swered, sobbing, 

"Lionel  Armour." 

I  jumped  up  from  my  seat  and  ran  out  of  his 
room.  I  seemed  to  be  hurried  back  to  the  day 
when  I  sat  on  my  father's  knee,  and  hearing 
all  his  wrong,  drew  out  my  little  knife  and  said, 
"  I  would  stick  this  in  his  heart !"  And  blush 
not,  Brother  Man,  to  own  me  brother  if  I  tell 
thee  that  for  one  small  moment  only  I  ques- 
tioned with  myself  if  I  should  not  rush  back 
and  take  the  vengeance  on  that  dying  old  man 
out  of  God's  hands.  I  shut  myself  in  my  own 
room.  I  strode  up  and  down,  taking  wild,  long 
paces,  talking  to  myself  with  mv  teeth  shut 
tight. 

But  coming  by  the  centre-table,  my  eye,  al- 
most by  fascination  (so  it  seemed  to  me  in  that 
state),  fell  upon  the  Bible  lying  there.  It  was 
open  at  the  place  where  I  had  last  read  for 
Stephen  Gaston, 
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"Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God!" 

And  in  my  soul  there  came  a  voice — "  Tt  is 
God  that  showeth  mercy.  "Who  art  thou  that 
revengest  ?" 

I  turned  from  the  table  and  leaned  against 
the  window-frame,  half-stilled.  Lucy  Gaston. 
picking  the  few  last  asters  in  the  garden  for  her 
father's  room,  looked  up  at  me  sweetly  with  her 
smiling,  pure  brown  eyes :  and  the  rest  of  the 
work  was  done.  The  Good — the  God -like  in 
me  had  triumphed. 

I  went  back  to  Stephen  Gaston's  room. 

"  Where  have  you  been?"  said  he,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  I  have  been  in  my  room — seeking  and  find- 
ing mercy  for  you  and  for  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
friend.  I  will  not  leave  you  again  ;  go  on, 
please." 

"Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes — Lionel  Armour. 
As  I  told  you,  he  was  my  friend.  My  loving, 
true  friend.  He  trusted  in  me — I  took  his  all 
— all  he  had  made  in  a  hard-working  life.  O 
God,  forgive  me  !  He  is  dead,  and  never  can. 
Never  !  never !  The  rest  I  wronged  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  don't  remember  even  their  names.  But 
his  name — my  friend's — it  has  been  eating  into 
my  soul  these  years !  It  will  be  the  last  thing 
I  see  when  I  die  !     Oh  !  oh !" 

And  the  old  man  shook  with  the  power  of 
his  anguish.  A  thought  came  over  me.  Per- 
haps I  might  comfort  him. 

"  Suppose,  Mr.  Gaston,"  said  I,  gently  caress- 
ing his  forehead,  "that  his  only  son  were  still 
living,  and  should  come  to  you,  telling  you 
that  up  to  the  last  night  of  his  life  his  father 
never  had  a  thought  of  hate  to  you,  but  prayed 
you  might  be  forgiven.  Suppose  the  son  him- 
self should  say  that  he,  too,  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  forgave  you,  what  then?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  said,  brokenly,  "I  should  die  in  peace.  But 
no,  no  ;  it  can  never  be.  His  son  is  dead ;  not 
a  word  has  been  heard  of  him  for  ye 

"Mr.  Gaston,  look  at  me!  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  forgive  you ;  and  I  am  Lionel 
Armour's  only  son !" 

Stephen  Gaston  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  if  to  wipe  away  a  mist  —  his  breath 
stopped — then  he  half  rose  from  his  pillow,  and, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  his  own,  he  regarded 
me  for  a  full  minute  with  a  searching  gaze  out 
of  which  all  the  old  vacancy  had  gone.  And 
at  length  he  said,  solemnly, 

"  Are  you  telling  a  dying  man  falsehood  or 
truth?" 

"Truth,  as  God  liveth!"  answered  I,  with 
the  same  solemnity. 

"And  where  are  your  proofs,  young  man?" 

I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  breast-pocket  and 
drew  out  an  old  wallet  which  had  lain  there  ev- 
ery day,  close-hugged  for  those  many  years. 
For  it  was  that  which  my  father  had  carried — 
the  small  receptacle  of  all  that  very  little  which 
his  unworldly  soul  had  ever  had  to  do  with  the 
profit  and  loss  of  human  business — the  memo- 
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perhaps  a  dozen  papers.  But  it  contained  the 
voucher  of  Stephen  Gaston's  trust ;  and  when 
the  eyes  of  Lionel  Armour  were  closed  on  my 
utter  desolation,  I  kept  it  for  a  monument  with 
me  of  his  sad  life  and  wrongs,  oftentimes,  in  all 
my  wanderings  by  sea  and  land,  opening  it, 
reading  that  one  receipt  with  burning  lids, 
and  feeding  thereby  that  only  human  emotion 
which  seemed  left  me — indignant,  silent  bitter- 
ness. 

I  culled  out  the  receipt  and  held  it  before 
Stephen  Gaston's  eyes.  He  read  it,  trembling 
and  breathless.  And  then  I  folded  it  and  tore 
it  fine,  saying  to  myself, 

"For  God's  mercy's  sake — the  commemo- 
rated forgiveness  of  the  dead — for  the  sake  of 
Annie  Gaston,  and  my  own  better  spirit." 

"Vain!  vain!"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice 
choked  to  a  whisper.  "  It  has  gone  before  me 
up  to  judgment." 

"But  with  it  your  repentance,  God's  pardon, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  the  Armours !  Be  at 
peace,  my  friend." 

For  a  moment  he  remained  with  closed  eyes, 
and  his  lips  only  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  then 
said : 

"  The  blessing  of  a  wicked  old  man  would  but 
curse  you,  noble  child  of  my  bitterly  wronged 
friend  !  I  do  not  bles?  you,  then  ;  his  blessing 
be  upon  you;  yes,  and  this  hour  it  is  upon  you ; 
and  the  Great  One's  goes  with  it.  But  listen  : 
I  right  the  Armours  late,  yet  much  as  can  be — 
I  right  you  !  /  have  never  touched  a  farthing 
of  that  money  !  It  is  invested — well,  secure- 
ly ;  and  when  the  profits  came  in  I  said,  'I 
fear  them;  they  are  the  price  of  holy  blood!' 
and  I  invested  them  also.  The  bonds  for  all 
your  heritage  and  its  increase  are  in  my  safe ; 
this  key  restores  them  to  you." 

And  as  he  drew  a  small  worn  key  from  be- 
neath his  pillow  and  placed  it  in  my  hand  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  all  that  jealous,  wary 
fumbling,  that  search  from  corner  to  corner 
which  had  perplexed  me  in  his  more  crazed  and 
darkened  days. 

After  a  while  he  continued, 

"I  seem  better — you  and  Annie — oh,  poor, 
poor  child  !  — think  I  will  live.  No !  I  shall  not. 
This  time  of  better  light  and  speech  I  know  has 
been  given  to  me  only  in  mercy  for  this  repara- 
tion's sake.  What  if  I  had  died  in  the  dark ! 
what  if  you  were  not  here !  Oh,  God  !  to  think 
of  it !  It  is  finished,  and  I  am  called.  Bring 
Annie  to  me." 

She  came  to  his  bedside,  and,  with  much 
weeping,  heard  her  father  say  solemnly  that  his 
time  was  at  hand.  And  then  he  looked  me 
fixedly  in  the  face  and  asked, 

"  Speak  truly.  I  have  thought — was  I  mis- 
taken ? — that  you  love  one  another  ?" 

"Better  than  the  whole  world  and  life!"  I 
broke  forth  now  for  the  first,  most  passionately. 

But  her  only  answer  was  to  bury  her  tearful 
eyes  in  my  bosom  as  I  clasped  her  to  me. 

"I  am  right,  then,"  said  he.  "Be  kind  to 
each  other.     Annie,  be  every  thing  to  him — be 


life — be  happiness — be  soul !  You  know  not 
what  we  owe  him." 

Nor  should  her  clean  spirit  ever  know.  I  put 
my  finger  on  my  lip  and  shook  my  head  warn- 
ingly,  lest  he  should  impulsively  say  too  much 
more.  And  as  our  lips  met  in  the  first  love- 
embrace  beside  her  fainting  father's  bed,  the 
mark  of  the  secret  long  burned  into  my  soul, 
and  Stephen  Gaston's  was  wiped  out  "by  the 
daughter's  kiss,  and  I  became  as  though  I  knew 
it  not. 

A  week  from  that  day  and  I  alone  on  earth 
was  left  to  her.  God  knows  how  it  has  been  in 
my  soul  to  make  that  all  all-sufficient,  with 
much  care,  and  deep  tenderness,  and  idolizing 
love.  For  her  own,  chiefly — yes,  also  for  her 
forgiven  father's  sake. 

Thus  I  saw  the  strange,  long-forgotten,  and 
disrespected  dream  of  my  first  Ilchester  night 
at  length  fulfilled.  And  I  blessed  God  for  those 
days  and  nights  of  weariness  passed  for  Chris- 
tian charity  and  her  love  beside  Stephen  Gaston's 
tottering  footsteps,  knowing  that  that  light  af- 
fliction had  wrought  for  me  my  blessedness  in 
her,  and  been  therefore  doubly,  yea,  unspeaka- 
bly, the  Ransom  of  my  Heritage. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

¥HO  can  walk  through  bright  Broadway 
On  a  sunny  noon  in  May, 
When  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  spring 

Bloom  and  blossom  on  its  pave ; 
When  the  gay,  unthinking  crowd 
Rolls  in  one  unceasing  wave — 
Who  can  walk  nor  bless  the  day 
That  gave  them  beautiful  Broadway? 

Who  can?     On  a  cold,  clear  night, 
When  the  gas  sheds  bounteous  light, 
When  the  shops  like  brilliant  gems, 

Set  in  dark,  enameled  shrines, 
Sparkle  forth  their  many  hues 

On  the  golden-lettered  signs — 
Who  through  fairy-land  would  stray, 
Walk  the  pavement  of  Broadway. 

When  the  yellow  sunlight  falls 
On  her  cloud-capped  marble  halls; 
When  the  clash  of  countless  wheels 

Mingles  with  a  hundred  bells ; 
When  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 

Drowns  the  marching  music  swells: 
Moonlight,  sunlight,  morning  gray- 
All  are  glorious  on  Broadway. 


It  is  midnight  deep,  the  time  grows  old ; 
It  is  raining,  and  sleeting,  and  very  cold. 
The  slush  lies  ankle-deep  in  the  street, 
And  hushed  are  the  sounds  of  the  hurrying  feet. 
Hushed  is  the  clang  of  the  noisy  bells, 
And  hushed  is  the  sound  of  the  music  swells. 
Moonlight,  sunlight,  morning  gray- 
It  is  none  of  these  on  bright  Broadway. 
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It  is  midnight  deep,  and  the  gas  burns  low 
With  a  flickering  light  through  the  falling  snow. 
Snow,  and  hail,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
Flooding  the  eaves,  and  choking  the  drain, 
lie  who  has  roof  that  is  weather-tight 
Goes  not  abroad  on  this  dreadful  night. 
Carriage,  nor  horse,  nor  laden  dray 
Clatters  this  night  through  bright  Broadway. 

Even  the  beggar  a  shelter  has  found; 
Not  a  policeman  is  heard  on  his  round; 
Not  a  stray  light  from  a  cellar  shines  out, 
Nor  heard  is  the  sound  of  a  reveler's  shout. 
Silent  and  dark  as  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
Chilling  the  heart  be  it  ever  so  brave ; 
Chilling  the  heart  till  it  ceases  to  pray, 
And  heaps  only  curses  on  bright  Broadway. 

Sweep  on,  ye  bitter  winter's  wind, 

Like  a  fiend  on  your  errand  of  death ! 
Strike  every  living  thing  you  find 

With  your  knife-like,  icy  breath! 
I  was  cold  and  hungered  an  hour  ago, 

But  that  has  passed  away ; 
The  snow  may  fall,  and  the  winds  may  blow, 

To  me  it  is  nothing  but  play. 

I  have  walked  the  pavement  nights  before 

As  dank  and  as  deathly  cold, 
When  a  spot  to  lie  on  the  naked  floor 

Would  have  been  a  wealth  untold. 
To-night  I  am  warm,  and  a  dreamy  sleep 

Is  lulling  my  hunger  to  rest; 
Under  this  pile  of  boxes  I'll  creep, 

With  the  rats  an  unbidden  guest. 

Oh,  mother!  my  own,  my  undying  love! 

Oh,  mother !  1113"  lost  and  true ! 
Look  from  your  home  of  light,  above, 

To-night  I  am  thinking  of  you. 
Oh,  that  this  wear}'  life  were  done ! 

Oh,  that  I  were  with  thee ! 
That  the  Lord  would  receive,  through  his  only  Son, 

A  chastened  sinner  like  me ! 


'Tis  the  first  faint  tinge  of  the  morning's  dawn 
That  heralds  the  birth  of  a  sunshiny  morn ; 
The  air  is  still,  and  the  frozen  street 
Begins  to  awake  with  the  patter  of  feet— 
To  awake  with  the  sound  of  the  milkman's  shout, 
As  he  passes  along  on  his  daily  route; 
But  one  there  sleeps,  on  the  frozen  way, 
Who  will  never  awake  to  bright  Broadway. 

They  have  found  him  lying  there  at  rest— 
His  hands  are  crossed  on  his  silent  breast; 
An  icy  mantle  is  round  his  form, 
It  has  covered  him  in  from  the  pitiless  storm. 
With  a  pick  and  a  shovel  they  loose  the  hold 
Of  the  ice  and  the  snow  on  his  garments  old ; 
And,  staring  and  stiff,  they  bear  him  away 
From  the  sight  of  the  people  on  bright  Broadwav. 


A  cart  is  his  hearse,  and  a  canvas  shroud 
Hides  his  pale  face  from  the  gaping  crowd; 
And  the  jury  who  come  to  the  dead-house  to  see, 
With  a  look  of  disgust  take  the  usual  fee ; 
And  the  Coroner  says,  in  a  business  tone, 
That  the  body  they  viewed  is — A  Man  Unknown  ! 
And  the  verdict  is  entered  the  usual  way — 
Found  Dead  ! — in  the  morning  on  bright  Broad- 
way. 
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A  CHANGE  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  dream !  When  I  was  a  child  I 
had  an  undeveloped  idea  that  the  Japanese 
were  a  species  of  semi-cannibal  race,  who  in- 
dulged also  in  an  annual  practice  of  "trampling 
upon  the  Cross" — vide  most  school  geographies. 
Three  years  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  most  of  their  more  northern  ports,  and  dur- 
ing those  visits  I  was  most  agreeably  enlight- 
ened. I  left  them  with  the  impression  that, 
though  certainly  unwarlike  in  their  nature — 
possibly  even  timid — they  were  nevertheless 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  polished  in  their  man- 
ners, and  well  informed  as  to  a  despotic  form 
of  government  and  the  general  preservation  of 
order  and  quiet.  I  return  now  to  have  these 
impressions  confirmed,  and  to  conceive  still 
higher  ideas  of  their  manners,  of  their  social 
qualities,  of  their  civilization,  and  of  their  intel- 
lect. I  except  only  the  Persians  when  I  say  that 
they  are,  par  excellence,  the  nation  of  the  East. 
We  sighted  the  high  lands  about  Nagasakie 
bay  at  daylight  of  the  10th  July,  and  as  the 
sun  rose,  and  we  continued  steadily  to  near 
them,  their  densely-wooded  or  terraced  hill- 
sides presented  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  low  land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho, 
at  which  we  have  been  gazing  for  the  last  month. 
There  was  quite  a  sea  running  as  we  thus  stood 
in  for  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the  ship  had 
considerable  motion  ;  but  as  we  shot  into  the 
mouth,  and  found  the  beautiful  heights  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  us  on  either  hand,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  we  were  entering  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
mountain  lake.  I  can  scarcely  describe  this 
harbor;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Imagine  a  perfectly  straight  valley,  with  high 
hills  on  each  side,  and  with  an  average  width 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  ridges  of 
some  of  these  hills  run  at  right  angles  with  the 
course  of  the  valley,  project  into  it,  and  thus 
form  other  small  valleys  which,  like  their  ridges, 
run  also  at  right  angles  with  the  harbor.  Some 
parts  of  these  numerous  hill-sides,  and  all  of 
their  ridges  and  peaks,  are  densely  covered  with 
pines,  cedars,  bamboo,  etc.,  but  the  most  of  their 
area  is  terraced  and  kept  under  constant  culti- 
vation. Here  and  there  you  see  hamlets  run- 
ning back  from  the  surfless  beach,  and  in  every 
direction  isolated  houses  meet  the  eye.  About 
four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  valley  it  takes 
a  short  turn,  and  ends  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Nagasakie.  Now  imagine  this  valley  a  fourth 
filled  with  clear  sea-water,  and  you  have  the 
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best  idea  my  pen  ?an  impart  of  ' '  the  harbor  of 
Nagasakie."  As  we  steam  up  its  motionless 
waters  the  curious  Japanese  crowd  the  beach  to 
see  the  unusual  sight,  for  Nagasakie  was  only 
opened  to  us  on  the  4th  instant,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi which  arrived  a  few  days  ahead  of  us,  is, 
I  suppose,  one  of  the  first  steamers  they  ever 
saw.  There  she  is  now,  anchored  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  town,  and  as  we  round-to  near  her 
a  boat  pushes  off  to  board  us. 

Our  anchor  is  no  sooner  down  than  a  Japa- 
nese boat  is  also  seen  approaching,  and  as  she 
comes  alongside  curious  eyes  look  through  the 
ports  to  examine  her  strange-looking  occupants. 
The  officer  of  the  Mississippi's  boat  comes  on 
board,  and  then  orders  his  boat  to  drop  out  of 
the  way  to  make  room  for  the  Japanese  officials. 
One  by  one  these  latter  ascend  to  the  quarter- 
deck, the  inferiors  first,  the  superior  last.  The 
former  range  themselves  in  a  line  by  the  gang- 
way, and  as  the  latter  steps  upon  deck  they  bend 
gracefully  and  almost  reverently  before  him. 
Then  they  look  toward  us,  as  much  as  to  say. 
"Here  is  a  high  personage  who  is  entitled  to 
your  respect." 

One  of  the  inferiors,  the  first  who  came  en 
board,  is  Kichizuro — Nichi  Kichizuro — the  Gov- 
ernor's interpreter.  He  is  a  fine-looking,  hon- 
est-visaged  Japanese,  who  speaks  Dutch  very 
well,  and  who  has  learned  enough  English./row 
books,  since  Commodore  Ferry's  treaty,  to  make 
himself  fairly  understood. 

We  call  a  Dutch  seaman  who  shipped  with 
us  in  Norfolk  as  an  American,  and  put  him  in 
communication   with    Kichizuro.       The   latter 
bows  with  Eastern  politeness,  and  says  that  the 
high  officer,  his  superior,  has  come  on  board 
with  the  Governor's  compliments  to  welcome  us 
to  Nagasakie.      The  Dutch  seaman  translates 
this,  and  the   captain  replies  appropriately  on 
the  part  of  the  Commodore.      Several  compli- 
mentary speeches  now  pass  back  and  forth,  aft-  j 
ei  which  the  high  officer  and  suite  are  asked 
down  into  the  ward-room,  and  regaled  with  two 
bottles  of  Frontignac — a  sweet  wine  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.      They  now  take  their  de- 
parture, with  the  understanding  that  the  Com-  j 
modore  and  suite  will  do  themselves  the  honor  ; 
to  call  upon  his  Excellency  Arawa  Ywamino-  , 
kami,  the  Governor,  in  a  few  d. 

In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  we  find  three 
other  foreign-built  vessels  at  anchor.  One  of 
these  is  a  Dutch  bark  lately  arrived  from  Bata- 
via  with  a  mixed  cargo  for  the  Dutch  Compa- 
ny who  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  have  been  allowed  to  inhabit  the  artificial 
island  of  Desima,  and  the  other  two  are  Japa-  ; 
nese  vessels-*  f-war.  which  were  built  a  year  since  j 
to  order  in  Holland.  One  of  these  is  a  steam- 
propeller  of  about  400  tons,  and  the  other  a 
smaller  sailing  vessel.  As  we  go  on  shore  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Dutchmen,  I  will 
show  why  these  vessels  are  here,  and  how  the 
giant  Steam  is  "changing  the  spirit  of  the  Jap- 
anese dream."  Come,  then  ;  let  us  go  to  De- 
sima. 


A  large  crowd  got  into  this  our  first  boat 
which  was  to  land  us  upon  the  soil  of  Japan. 
We  pulled  a  few  hundred  yards  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  harbor  and  then  ran  alongside  of 
a  stone  embankment  which  the  Dutch  had  built 
to  facilitate  the  landing  of  their  semi-annual 
cargoes.  Here  we  got  out,  walked  up  the  in- 
clined masonry,  and  were  received  by  a  dense 
throng  of  Dutch  and  Japanese.  One  of  the  for- 
mer introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Basley,  the  head 
of  the  Company.  Another,  as  Mr.  Hardie,  engi- 
neer of  the  propeller;  and  a  third  as  Lieutenant 
Wichers,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  and  also  an  officer 
of  the  propeller.  The  Japanese  gazed  upon  us 
with  friendly  and  respectful  curiosity.  Our 
Dutch  friends  walked  us  over  their  little  island 
and  then  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Ba.-ley,  where 
they  gave  us  schnapps  and  hock  in  abundance. 

We  were  pleased  with  our  walk  over  Desima. 
We  found  it  to  be  a  point  of  land  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  long  by  about  three  hundred  wide, 
around  the  inshore  part  of  which  a  curved  moat 
had  been  dug,  and  entirely  around  which  a  stone 
wall  had  then  been  built.  This  moat  is  not 
very  deep,  so  that  Desima  is  only  an  island  at 
high  water.  A  single  stone  bridge  spans  the 
twenty-feet-wide  moat  and  connects  the  inland 
with  Nagasakie,  and  a  single  wide  street  runs 
its  entire  length  and  terminates  in  a  beautiful- 
ly shady  and  neat  flower-garden.  Upon  the 
right  of  this  street,  as  you  walk  up,  is  a  long 
range  of  two-story  houses  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch,  and  upon  the  left  is  a  similar  row,  used 
partly  for  dwellings  and  \  artly  for  warerooms. 
Both  of  these  rows  end  at  the  garden,  and  with 
it  and  the  broad  street  constitute  "the  island  of 
Desima."  And  it  is  upon  this  little  spot  that 
"the  Dutch  in  Japan"  have  lived  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  There  are 
now  about  fifty  of  them  here,  including  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  propeller.  As  we  drank 
our  hock  I  learned  from  Lieutenant  Wichers 
and  others  some  interesting  items.  After  bring- 
ing their  propeller  to  Nagasakie,  the  officers  and 
crew  remained  attached  to  her  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lessons  in  steam,  navigation,  and  sea- 
manship, to  Japanese  officials  and  others  ex- 
pressly designated  by  the  Emperor.  In  the 
mean  time  they  get  their  regular  pay  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  as  well  as  a  double  a;. 
from  that  of  Japan.  Every  day  they  have  their 
different  classes,  where  Japanese  are  taught  the 
above  branches,  and  where  they  themselves  ac- 
quire a  fair  insight  into  Japanese  tastes,  man- 
ners, etc.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  they 
may  be  engaged  upon  this  duty,  or  how  much 
valuable  information  they  may  thus  obtain. 

"  Come  out  here  on  the  back  porch  and  look 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,"  said  Mr.  liar- 
die.  "  See  that  new  frame  building  with  the 
smoke-pipe  rising  over  it;  that  is  my  estal 
ment.  I  have  a  steam-engine  there  which  was 
ordered  out  by  the  prince  of  this  province,  to 
pump  the  water  out  of  his  coal-mines ;  but  aft- 
er it  arrived,  and  he  found  that  we  should  have 
to  go  to  the  mines  to  put  it  up,  he  changed  his 
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mind.  They  are  still  so  averse  to  foreigners 
penetrating  the  country.  I  have  a  brick-kiln 
over  there  also,  various  workshops,  etc.,  etc. 
You  must  come  over  and  see  me." 

We  promised  to  do  so,  and  then  got  up  to 
visit  the  bazars  and  purchase  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful lacquer  ware,  etc.,  for  our  friends  at  home. 
I  can  not  pretend  to  describe  these  bazars.  I 
can  only  say  that  they  are  second-floor  rooms 
near  the  Desima  Garden,  that  they  are  filled 
with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  and  that  doz- 
ens of  Japanese  shopmen  stand  behind  their 
counters  to  laugh  and  make  signs  Avith  you  in- 
stead of  talking,  and  to  sell  you  their  gorgeous 
ware  at  marvelously  low  prices.  When  I  was 
at  Simoda,  three  years  since,  we  thought  ev- 
ery thing  was  very  cheap;  now  it  is  infinitely 
more  so.  What  we  then  paid  a  dollar  for,  we 
pay  thirty-three  cents  for  now.  To  what  is  this 
great  difference  owing,  do  you  ask?  To  the 
difference  between  the  brains  of  our  Govern- 
ment officials.  When  Commodore  Ferry  made 
his  famous  treaty,  he  was  so  blind  as  to  stipu- 
late that  our  dollar  should  be  equal  to  a  Japa- 
nese itzabu,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  coin  is 
about  thirty-three  cents.  Thus  a  dollar  would 
only  buy  an  article  that  was  worth  thirty-three 
cents.  Lately,  however,  our  Consul-General, 
Mr.  Harris,  has  effected  a  second  treaty,  which 
provides  that  our  money  shall  compare  with 
theirs  according  to  weight;  thus  a  dollar  is  now 
worth  about  three  itzabu.  Hence  the  difference 
in  prices.  It  may  be  imagined  that  we  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  stale  of  affairs  to  fill  our 
rooms  with  beautiful  and  (at  home)  costly  pres- 
ents for  our  friends.  Were  I  here  now  as  a 
merchant  captain  in  command  of  a  small  ves- 
sel and  $10,000  (Mexican),  I  could  load  my 
ship  with  the  most  costly  ware — ware  that  would 
easily  realize  $70,000  in  Europe  or  America. 
This  rare  "opening'  has,  however,  doubtless 
reached  you  before  this,  and  we  are  hourly  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  wide-awake  American  mer- 
chantman sailing  into  the  harbor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  see  how  we  buy 
from  these  shopmen?  In  the  first  place,  Ave 
take  our  Mexican  dollars  to  a  Government  offi- 
cial, who  counts  them  and  gives  us  their  equiAr- 
alent  in  the  paper  money  of  Nagasakie — not  of 
Jaoan. 

"You  must  spend  it  all  here,"  says  the  inter- 
preter, "  for  it  Avill  not  pass  at  Simoda." 

Of  course  Ave  will  take  his  advice.  This  pa- 
per-money is  Avorth  a  passing  Avord,  if  nothing 
more.  It  is  about  as  long  as  a  bank-note,  half 
as  wide,  and  is  stamped  on  both  sides.  It  is  as 
thick  as  thin  pasteboard,  is  made  from  the  bam- 
boo, and  is  A'ery  durable.  Upon  one  side  of  it 
is  stamped  its  value  in  Japanese,  and  upon  the 
other  in  Dutch.  These  A-alucs  range  from  ten 
dialers  doAvn  as  Ioav  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
thaler  ;  and  the  entire  amount  of  money  "out" 
is  called  in  yearly  by  the  Government,  and  re- 
deemed with  new  notes.  Should  the  Japanese, 
however,  prefer  metallic  currency  at  any  time, 


the  Government  will  take  their  paper-money  in 
exchange  ;  but  such  a  thing  as  a  "  panic"  being 
out  of  the  question  in  Japan,  they  prefer  the 
notes,  as  being  more  portable. 

"Thaler"  is  the  Dutch  for  a  dollar;  but  the 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  they  give  us  but 
one  of  them  for  a  Mexican  dollar.  We  get 
four,  plus  eight  cents,  Mr.  Harris's  admirable 
treaty  having  determined  that  very  positively. 
Our  dollar  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  equal  to 
about  $3  25,  for  the  Dutch  here  are  paid  in 
thalers  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each ;  Avhile  one 
of  our  Mexicans,  plus  15  cents,  is  equal  to  five 
thalers.  For  instance,  I  and  a  Dutchman  pur- 
chase similar  articles  that  cost  20  thalers.  I 
pay  $4  GO;  while  he  pays  20X75  =$15  00. 
Thus  Ave  pay  but  23  cents  for  a  thaler,  and  they 
75  cents.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
Hollanders  Avould  not  long  remain  under  such 
a  disadA-antage.  They  at  once  ordered  Mexi- 
can dollars  from  Batavia,  and  are  noAV  as  well 
off  as  Ave  are.  Noav  for  the  shopping.  Atten- 
tion, ladies ! 

"  Ycoo-ra?"  ("How  much  is  this?")  sings 
out  the  owner  of  a  pile  of  ten-thaler  notes  at  my 
elboAv.  The  reader  must  know  that  Ave  are  in 
the  large  bazar  in  Nagasakie  (not  of  Desima), 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  A-ast  open  court  (square), 
and  the  sides  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  stalls 
of  the  different 'shopmen,  neatly  roofed  over. 
Thus  Ave  haAre  abundance  of  light  to  see  the 
gorgeous  Avares  that  are  spread  before  us. 
"  Ycoo-ra?" 

The  shopman,  Avho  has  a  pleasant  face,  and 
who  seems  more  intent  upon  examining  our 
clothes  and  buttons  than  upon  effecting  a  sale. 
takes  out  a  one-thaler  note,  and  holds  up  the 
five  fingers  of  each  hand  eight  times. 

"Eighty  thalers!"  Ave  murmur.  "Only 
eighty  thalers!  only  $18  40." 

What  is  that  which  Ave  think  so  cheap  at 
$18  40?  It  is  the  most  magnificent  centre-ta- 
ble that  can  be  imagined — such  a  table  as  is 
seen  nowhere  but  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  for- 
merly exported  them  ;  but  as  they  cost  them 
'  sixty  dollars,  and  had  to  be  offered  in  Europe, 
I  consequently,  at  a  much  higher  price,  the  de- 
mand for  them  Avas  limited.  Therefore  the  ex- 
portation ceased  ;  therefore  only  eight  or  ten  arc 
now  made  annually  throughout  the  Avholc  em- 
pire. 

"  There  are  only  tAvo  of  those  in  Nagasakie ! " 
says  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Company.  "  If 
you  Avant  any  thing  in  the  table  line  you  had 
better  take  it." 

My  friend  with  the  ten-thaler  notes  having 
passed  on  to  something  else  did  not  hear  this 
remark.  Instead  of  calling  him  back  to  en- 
I  lighten  him,  I  asked  Avhere  the  other  Avas,  and 
I  bought  them  both — one  to  the  order  of  a  friend 
in  Shanghai,  and  the  other  for  myself.  I  must 
describe  one  of  them,  if  only  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  Avare  by  Avhich  Ave  Avere  surround- 
ed. It  Avas  a  large  octagonal  centre-table,  the 
surface  of  which  Avas  diArided  into  three  equal 
parts,  each  one  of  which  furnished  a  perfect 
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specimen  of  one  of  the  three  different  kinds  of 
"lacquering."  Brilliant  and  massive  mother- 
of-pearl  composed  the  borders  which  separated 
these  divisions,  and  contrasted  vividly,  though 
not  glaringly,  with  the  adjoining  grounds.  One 
of  these  divisions  represented  the  sea ;  another 
the  cultivated  valley ;  the  third  the  forest,  with 
its  beasts  and  birds.  Through  the  transparent 
sea  fish  were  to  be  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  junks  sailed  over  its  rippled  surface.  In 
the  valley  there  was  a  rice-field,  with  long-legged 
cranes  approaching  unwary  frogs;  and  upon 
the  trees  of  the  forest  sat  brilliantly-plumaged 
birds.  And  such  a  polish  as  the  entire  surface 
had  upon  it !  It  seemed  almost  dangerous  to 
touch  it ;  and  yet  you  might  scrub  it  with  a 
rough  brush  and  sand  without  leaving  a  scratch 
that  could  not  be  polished  off  in  five  minutes. 
Truly  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  art !  It  has 
but  one  drawback :  it  is  so  grandly  brilliant 
that,  even  in  our  most  elegant  drawing-rooms, 
good  taste  Avouid  say  ' '  Cover  it  with  a  cloth,  to 
avoid  too  strong  a  contrast."  Of  course  all  the 
other  work  is  not  as  splendid  as  this ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  packed  away  you  fail  to  notice  the 
difference. 

Here  are  other  tables  that  now  look  as  fine, 
and  they  only  cost  ten  dollars.  Here  are  glove- 
boxes,  card-cases,  lace-boxes,  waiters,  trays, 
punch-bowls,  cabinets,  work-tables,  toilet-box- 
es, writing-desks,  cigar-boxes,  card-boxes,  jew- 
elry-cases, India-ink  boxes,  and,  in  short,  ev- 
ery kind  of  box  and  case  that  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  depict.  They  have  all  been 
fashioned  after  samples  imported  by  the  Dutch ; 
and  are,  consequently,  unlike  most  Japanese 
wares,  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental.  Then 
look  at  these  silks  and  crapes !  Dresses  which 
could  not  be  bought  at  home  for  thirty  dollars 
here  selling  for  three.  Hurrah  for  the  married 
men !  We'll  fit  out  our  absent  halves  for  the 
next  ten  years,  by  which  time  they'll  be  too 
old  (?)  to  want  a  farther  supply  of  fine  feathers. 

"Don't  believe  that!"  I  hear  someone  laugh; 
and  I  therefore  put  the  note  of  inquiry  after 
"old."  Let  us  purchase  some  of  the  cheap 
things.  Here  are  a  hundred  sticks  of  fine  India- 
ink  at  $2  40;*  a  massive  and  rich  china  bowl 
for  20  cents  ;  three  boxes  of  rose-colored  tooth- 
powder,  with  looking-glasses  in  the  upper  lids, 
for  2^  cents;  silk  tassels,  cord,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
$1  50  per  pound ;  beautiful  bronze  ornaments 
for  a  song ;  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
things  that  would  occupy  as  much  room  here  as 
they  would  in  our  limited  cabins.  We  will 
therefore  leave  them  with  the  remark  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  select  one  from  even  their 
midst  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  "  pretty 
present"  by  any  one-at  home.  I  find  my  pock- 
ets emptying  so  fast  that  Ave  must  also  leave  the 
bazar.  We  are  on  our  way  to  the  Governor's 
palace  to  pay  an  official  call.  It  is  the  third 
day  after  our  arrival. 

The  party  consisted  of  eleven — the  flag  officer, 


*  The  Japanese  ink  is  the  best  in  the  world  ;  in  value 
it  ranges  from  one  cent  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  stick. 


the  captains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Powhattan, 
the  fleet-surgeon,  the  purser,  the  first  lieutenant, 
the  marine  officer,  the  chief  engineer,  the  chap- 
lain, the  flag  lieutenant,  and  the  flag  officer's 
secretary,  and  we  were  all  rigged  out  in  epau- 
lets and  swords. 

We  did  not  land  at  Desima  this  time.  We 
pulled  past  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  moat  which 
separates  it  from  Nagasakie,  and  stepped  on 
shore  at  the  stone  embankment  known  as  "the 
Governor's  landing."  An  immense  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  received  us  in  re- 
spectful but  curious  silence,  and  followed  us  won- 
deringly  as  we  walked  leisurely  up  the  clean, 
wide  street.  We  came  first  to  a  wide  flight  of 
fifty-eight  stone  steps,  which  we  ascended,  and 
then  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  long, 
straight  street,  which,  as  usual,  was  both  clean 
and  wide.  We  walked  up  this  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  and  then  turning  to  the  left 
approached  a  densely  wooded  hill-side  at  the 
base  of  which  was  the  palace,  approachable 
only  by  several  other  flights  of  stone  steps. 
While  passing  up  our  straight  street  we  had 
two-story  houses  on  either  hand,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  which  were  crowded  by  the  excited 
inmates  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  al- 
though the  Dutch  have  occupied  Desima  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years,  still  they  never 
left  it,  nor  were  Japanese  allowed  to  visit  them. 
Hence,  with  Europeans  at  their  very  doors,  the 
people  of  Nagasakie  remained  as  ignorant  of  our 
appearance  as  if  Japan  had  been  a  country  of 
the  moon.  I  do  not  mean  that  no  Japanese 
ever  entered  Desima ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
Dutchman  was  allowed  a  wife,  and  she,  in  turn, 
a  female  servant;  but  once  entered,  they  came 
out  no  more,  except  it  were  to  a  small  house  at 
the  gate,  where  they  conversed  a  short  time 
with  t\\Q  female  members  of  their  families.  The 
only  persons  who  could  enter  and  depart,  as 
usual,  were  a  selected  number  of  officials,  who 
transacted  their  business  under  each  other's  eyes, 
and  then  departed  at  once.  The  one  was  a  spy 
upon  the  other,  and  every  thing  that  transpired 
was  faithfully  reported  in  writing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  even  the  very  ani- 
mals recognized  in  us  something  unusual  and 
alarming.  Dogs  would  bark  at  us  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance,  and  then  disappear  to  emerge 
again  and  bark  fifty  yards  in  our  rear  ;  cats,  with 
their  singular  stumpy  tails  and  startled  eyc^ 
watched  us  from  the  beautifully  tiled  walls  and 
roofs  ;  and  bulls  of  burden  and  horses  snorted 
and  became  uneasy  at  our  approach.  These 
burdened  animals  move  over  the  hard  street 
with  the  noiseless  gait  of  so  many  huge  mice. 
We  were  surprised  at  this  until  we  looked  at 
their  feet  and  saw  them  shod  with  grass  shoes, 
which  we  are  told  "wear  astonishingly  long." 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  neat  and  clean- 
ly than  the  houses  along  our  route  ;  or  more 
totally  wanting  in  propriety  than  the  general 
costume  of  their  inmates.  Shocked  modesty 
is  an  emotion  unknown  to  the  Japanese  woman, 
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and  with  the  men  it  is  even  worse.  Clothing 
seems  only  to  be  worn  here  as  a  protection  from 
the  temperature,  or  as  adding  to  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  when  any  thing  occurs  to  render  a 
change  desirable,  it  is  removed  with  as  natural 
an  indifference  as  attends  the  pulling  off  of  one's 
gloves.  This  total  absence  of  every  thing  like 
self-respect  is  the  only  unpleasant  feature  I  have 
observed  in  these  otherwise  amiable  and  re- 
markable people.  Of  course  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  middle  and  lower  classes — the  men  of 
the  higher  classes  being  always  clothed  in  rich 
silks  and  satins  :  their  wives  and  daughters  we 
have  not  seen. 

Let  us  stop  at  this  house  and  examine  its  ar- 
rangement. We  step  from  the  street  into  a 
square  space  about  as  large  as  the  half  of  a 
mattress,  upon  the  ground  flooring  of  which  are 
several  pairs  of  shoes,  and  three  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  first-story  floor.  This  floor 
is  raised  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered 
with  a  beautiful  species  of  matting.  Not  such 
matting  as  comes  in  rolls  from  China  to  be  sold 
in  Broadway  or  Chestnut  Street  in  the  spring  ; 
but  a  yielding,  thick,  cushion-like  matting  that 
I  never  saw  any  where  but  in  this  country.  It 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  mattress,  being  in- 
variably six  feet  three  inches  long,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  Rice 
or  wheat  straw  is  first  plaited  lightly  together 
until  the  required  dimensions  are  arrived  at, 
and  then  the  top  is  securely  covered  by  a  soft 
and  flexible  mat.  They  are  then  fitted  closely 
together  upon  the  floor,  and  this  fitting  is  so 
perfect  as  to  show  a  surface  as  smooth  as  any 
carpet.  As  you  walk  over  them  the  foot  sinks 
an  inch  or  so,  which  is  any  thing  but  unpleas- 
ant. The  reader  will  readily  notice  one  great 
beauty  about  this  style  of  matting  :  should  one 
of  them  become  soiled .  another  is  bought  for 
twenty-three  cents  and  put  into  its  place.  There 
is  never  any  danger  of  their  not  fitting,  for,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
size.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a  man  wishes  a 
house  built  he  simply  says,  "  I  want  a  house 
built  which  shall  be  of  two  stories  and  nine 
rooms.  One  room  is  to  spread  forty  mats,  four 
rooms  twenty  each,  and  four  fifteen  each."  Thus 
is  the  size  of  the  house  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  mats.  Indeed,  in  speaking  of  the  length 
of  any  thing,  they  say — "It  is  five,  or  six,  or 
seven  mats  long."  A  mat  with  them  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a  yard  with  us. 

I  remarked  a  few  lines  back  that  we  saw  sev- 
eral pairs  of  shoes  upon  the  ground  of  the  square 
hole  into  which  the  front  door  opens,  or,  rather, 
from  before  which  it  slides  back.  Those  shoes 
belong  to  persons  who  are  now  in  the  house ;  for 
the  Japanese  always  leave  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  matting  to  avoid  soiling  it,  and  resume  them 
again  when  they  go  out.  In  the  mean  time 
they  go  in  their  "stocking-feet."  I  wonder  if 
the  reader  ever  saw  a  pair  of  Japanese  stock- 
ings ?  They  are  made  of  wadded  and  quilted 
cotton,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  knee.  They  fit 
very  snugly,  and,  mitten-like,  have  a  slit  so  that 


the  great  toe  has  an  apartment  to  itself.  The 
thong  of  their  sandals  fits  into  this  slit,  and,  as- 
sisted by  another  across  the  instep,  keeps  it 
from  slipping  off.  Upon  the  whole  the  Japa- 
nese are  infinitely  more  sensibly  rigged  about 
the  feet  than  we  are,  and,  consequently,  seldom 
or  never  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
chiropodist.     Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  palace ! 

The  extensive  flight  of  heavy  stone  steps,  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  leads  to  the  portal  of  a 
large  court  fifty  feet  above  us,  is  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  tree,  which  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  our  grandest  live  oaks.  Its  wide- 
spreading  and  grotesque  limbs  extend  their  ir- 
regular lengths  over  the  entire  stone-work,  and 
project  even  over  a  portion  of  the  court.  As 
we  pass  under  their  grateful  protection  we  close 
our  umbrellas,  breathe  a  fresh,  cool  breeze,  and 
walk  through  the  open  gateway.  Crossing  the 
court,  which  is  neatly  graveled,  we  leave  wall- 
ed buildings,  appropriated  to  soldiers,  on  either 
hand,  and  step  upon  the  polished  and  covered 
piazza  which  opens  into  the  outer  room  of  the 
palace.  This  piazza  is  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  where  it  joins  the  outer  room  the  usual 
matting  commences.  This  outer  room  is  about 
fifty  feet  square,  and  is  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  body-guard  of  the  Governor.  There  they 
sit  now,  upon  the  spotless  matting,  with  their 
pipes,  fire-bowls,  and  tobacco  before  them,  tak- 
ing it  quite  easy.  Against  the  partition  in  their 
rear  is  a  lacquered  rack,  supporting  the  most 
beautiful  spears  and  pennant  staffs ;  and  ranged 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  door  by  which  Ave  are 
entering  are  Yashero  and  Kichizuro,  the  two 
interpreters,  who,  with  several  high  officers,  re- 
ceive us  with  profound  bows  and  conduct  us 
through  different  ground-floor  apartments  to 
that  in  which  the  Vice-Governor  awaits  us. 
There  we  meet  several  other  profound  bows, 
pass  through  another  room,  and  finally  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  tall  and  aged  man,  who  looks 
every  inch  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  "the  one 
in  authority."  In  his  rear  is  his  sword-bearer 
and  a  large  crowd  of  two-sworded  officials,  who 
follow  his  example  by  saluting  us  with  other 
profound  bows ;  and  in  our  rear,  and  upon  our 
left,  crowd  the  Vice-Governor  and  others  who 
met  us  as  we  entered.  Stretching  away  forty 
or  fifty  feet  to  our  right  runs  the  oblong  apart- 
ment, opening  upon  a  piazza,  which,  in  turn,  is 
elevated  some  ten  inches  above  a  small  garden, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  miniature  lake 
covered  with  lilies  and  overhung  by  a  perpen- 
dicular hill-side  supporting  a  dense  growth  of 
pines,  cedars,  and  undergrowth — a  most  refresh- 
ing sight  for  sea-faring  eyes. 

I  must  remark  here  that  some  portions  of  the 
walls  of  Japanese  houses,  and  most  of  the  par- 
titions which  separate  the  rooms,  are  composed 
of  sliding  panels,  which  enables  them  to  throw 
the  ivholc  ground  floor  into  one  room  if  desirable, 
and  to  regulate  the  size  of  their  windows  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In 
this  case  the  whole  end  of  the  room  had  been 
slided  back,  so  that  we  had  abundance  of  light 
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and  air  as  well  as  a  beautiful  view.  These  slid- 
ing walls  are  all  papered,  more  neatly  in  many 
cases  than  with  us.  Every  day  I  find  that  the 
Japanese  have  little  to  learn  from  us  in  their 
social  economy. 

Between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  piazza  now 
ran  a  long,  low  table,  covered  with  a  snow-white 
cotton  cloth,  and  having  eleven  cane-bottomed 
arm-chairs  ranged  along  between  it  and  the 
partition.  Opposite  to  the  far  end  of  this  table 
were  two  others,  the  one  a  fourth'  as  large  as 
ours,  the  other  smaller.  Two  arm-chairs  were 
between  the  first  of  these  and  the  opposite  par- 
tition, and  one  at  the  latter.  The  space  inter- 
vening between  the  first  table  and  these  two 
latter  was  about  ten  feet,  and  perfectly  unoccu- 
pied. ,  After  bowing  the  Governor  waved  his 
hand  with  a  courtly  dignity,  motioning  the  Com- 
modore to  the  far  seat  at  the  long  table.  We 
passed  up  and  seated  ourselves  according  to 
rank.  The  Governor  and  a  high  officer  seated 
themselves  at  the  double  table,  and  the  Vice- 
Governor  at  the  single  one.  The  rest  of  the 
officials  remained  standing  in  the  back-ground, 
and  Kichizuro  seated  himself  upon  the  matting 
between  the  Commodore  and  the  Governor, 
while  Yashero  took  up  a  similar  position  in  his 
rear,  between  the  Vice-Governor  and  us  who 
were  seated  lower  down.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Governor  stood  his  sword-bearer.  A  Dutch 
seaman  from  the  Mississippi  stood  near  the 
Commodore  to  put  his  words  into  Dutch  to 
Kichizuro,  who  then  transferred  them  into  Jap- 
anese for  the  Governor.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  Kichizuro  spoke  a  little  English ; 
but  as  he  was  much  more  at  home  in  Dutch  we 
had  brought  the  seaman  to  assist  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  Governor  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
bent  gracefully  forward  and  spoke  in  almost  a 
whisper.  Kichizuro,  with  inclined  body  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  listened  in  motionless 
attention  to  his  smooth-flowing  speech.  When 
it  was  ended  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  address- 
ed the  seaman.  The  latter  then  translated  to 
the  Commodore,  who  replied  with  happy  readi- 
ness. The  conversation  wrhich  now  followed 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
but  I  must  content  myself  with  condensing  its 
sense.  It  seemed,  then,  that  his  Excellency  was 
very  glad  to  see  our  ships  arrive  at  Nagasakie, 
and  still  more  pleased  to  see  our  particular  selves 
in  his  mansion.  Of  course  we  were  equally 
glad  to  find  ourselves  in  his  country,  and  greatly 
pleased  to  be  in  his  particular  society.  Smiles, 
bows,  and  a  general  clearing  of  throats  followed 
this  exchange  of  compliments. 

In  the  mean  time  oblong  lacquer  boxes,  twice 
as  large  as  one's  head,  have  been  brought  in  by 
a  long  string  of  noiseless  servants  and  placed 
before  each  of  us,  as  well  as  before  the  Govern- 
or, the  high  officer  (who  proves  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy),  and  the  Vice-Governor. 
They  are  all  alike,  and  when  you  see  one  you 
see  the  others.  The  one  before  me  has  four 
divisions :  in  one  of  which  is  a  pipe,  with  a  bowl 


only  half  as  large  as  a  lady's  thimble  ;  in  an- 
ther, a  copper  brazier  containing  live  coals  in 
ashes  ;  in  the  third,  fine  smoking  tobacco,  very 
much  like  the  Turkish  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  lit- 
tle copper  vase  for  knocking  your  ashes  into. 
The  Governor  takes  a  pinch  of  the  silky  tobac- 
co, rolls  it  a  moment  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  puts  it  in  the  di- 
minutive bowl,  applies  the  latter  to  a  coal,  takes 
three  whiffs,  knocks  out  his  ashes,  replaces  his 
pipe,  and — is  done  smoking.  We  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  upon  a  more  extended  scale. 

The  conversation  now  recommenced,  just  as 
the  noiseless  attendants  re-entered  with  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  lacquer  trays.  The  Governor  in- 
quired with  interest  as  to  the  present  struggle 
between  the  allies  and  Chinese,  and  evidently 
had  his  sympathies  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there 
are  no  one  people  who  despise  another  more 
than  the  Japanese  do  the  Chinese.  I  have  seen 
this  exemplified  myself  years  since,  when  our 
Chinese  mess  boys  would  be  walking  through 
the  streets  of  Simoda  with  their  heavy  shoes, 
and  long  tails  dangling  behind  ;  and  I  have 
lately  had  the  impression  confirmed  by  conver- 
sation with  Kichizuro.  The  Commodore  told 
the  Governor  that  we  were  ourselves  friend- 
ly to  China,  and  that  we  had  only  been  to  the 
Pei-ho  to  give  both  parties  the  benefit  of  our 
friendly  advice ;  at  which  the  old  gentleman 
smiled  most  pleasantly,  and,  filling  a  sakie  glass 
from  the  last  tray,  desired  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing our  combined  healths. 

This  over,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
contents  of  trays  No.  2,  which  we  found  to  con- 
sist of  iced  sponge-cake,  a  second  kind  of  cake, 
which  was  any  thing  but  unpalatable,  several 
pieces  of  brilliantly-colored  candy,  and  a  wine- 
glass for  sakie.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark, 
that  this  cake  and  candy  combined,  of  each  sep- 
arate dish,  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to  have 
overcome  even  the  appetite  of  a  boarding-school 
boy  lately  arrived  at  home,  and  in  quality  equal 
to  the  best  things  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  This  sounds  strange,  but  it 
is  true.  The  Japanese  know  how  to  make  good 
things  as  well  as  we  do. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  our  entertain- 
ment was  but  just  commencing,  and  it  being  our 
regular  tiffin  hour,  we  entered  largely  into  the 
examination  of  the  sponge-cake  and  sakie  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  third  course.  Then  we 
were  horrified  to  discover  that  we  had  com- 
menced our  lunch  by  eating  cake,  while  deli- 
cious stews  of  mushrooms,  chicken -breast, 
minced  partridge  meat,  etc.,  now  appeared  be- 
fore our  blunted  appetites. 

"Hillo!  we've  commenced  at  the  wrong 
end!"  exclaimed  an  alarmed  voice.  Never- 
theless we  managed  to  discover  that  the  differ- 
ent stews  were  all  delicious. 

Course  after  course  now  followed  in  regular 
succession,  each  one  being  upon  fourteen  dif- 
ferent trays,  one  of  each  of  which  was  placed 
before  the  Governors,  the  Secretary,  and  our- 
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selves.  Finally  the  arrivals  ceased,  though  not 
until  the  long  table  was  entirely  covered,  and 
we  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  drink  sakie  and 
fill  our  diminutive  pipes.  This  sakie  was  so 
fine  that  I  determined  to  learn  all  about  it.  I 
therefore  asked  Yashero  to  tell  the  Vice-Gov- 
ernor my  opinion  of  it,  and  to  ask  him  how  old 
it  was,  and  how  it  was  made.  The  reply  was, 
that  it  was  three  years  old,  that  it  was  made 
from  a  peculiar  kind  of  rice,  and  that  there  was 
very  little  of  it.  I  feared  from  this  last  reply 
that  they  imagined  my  object  was  to  get  some 
of  it,  but  subsequently  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  contemplated  making  us  a  present 
of  several  firkins,  which  caused  the  discovery 
of  its  scarcity.  I  next  told  him  that  in  Amer- 
ica we  had  wine  that  was  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  that  its  age  gave  it  such  a  value  that 
few  people  could  afford  to  drink  it.  At  this 
he  seemed  greatly  interested,  remarking  that 
sakie  also  improved  with  age,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  in  Japan  to  keep  it  so  long.  The 
fleet-surgeon,  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  took 
a  package  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  from  his 
pocket,  and  handing  it  to  Kichizuro,  told  him 
to  present  it  to  the  Governor,  enlightening  him 
at  the  same  time  as  to  how  they  were  to  be 
planted,  worked,  etc.  This  necessarily  occu- 
pied some  time,  and  when  the  Governor  had 
returned  his  thanks  the  Commodore  got  up 
to  take  his  leave.  His  Excellency,  however, 
begged  us  to  remain  longer,  as  his  opportuni- 
ties for  conversing  on  such  subjects  were  rare 
and  far  between.  We  therefore  resumed  our 
seats  and  filled  our  glasse-s  once  more  with  the 
rare  old  sakie. 

An  idea  now  crossed  my  mind  that  was  event- 
ually productive  of  the  most  happy  result.  It 
is  against  the  laws  of  Japan  for  the  national 
metallic  currency  to  leave  the  country ;  but  I 
knew  that  said  laws  had  -been  violated  in  the 
case  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  argued  that  it 
was  thence  not  impossible  for  them  to  be  sim- 
ilarly violated  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer. 
I  knew  also  that  the  Governor  had  been  one  of 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  advocated  the  opening  of  Japan, 
and  that  the  Vice-Governor  had  occupied  the 
opposite  ground  with  equal  firmness.  I  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  ask  the  Vice-Governor's 
permission  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  nation- 
al coin,  and  addressed  myself  to  Yashero  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Yashero,  tell  the  Vice-Governor  that  in 
America  many  gentlemen  have  cabinets  con- 
taining specimens  of  the  money  of  all  nations. 
Some  of  this  money  is  three  thousand  years 
old,  and  is  still  in  as  good  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion as  when  it  was  coined.  None  of  these 
cabinets,  however,  possess  any  Japanese  money, 
and  I  should  consequently  like  very  much  to 
get  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coins  of  the  countrv." 

Yashero  bent  himself  low,  and  gave  the  Vice- 
Governor  a  faithful  (judging  by  the  length)  trans- 
lation of  what  I  had  said ;  to  which  the  latter 


smiled  pleasantly,  and  replied,  "Certainly ;  with 
pleasure  !"  The  next  day  I  paid  the  following 
prices  for  the  following  coins : 

One  gold  cobank,  or  "four-itzabu  piece"  (intrinsic 
value,  $T  16),  $1  38  (Hat  and  oval  in  form) ;  one  gold 
itzabu  (intrinsic  value,  $1  79),  34  cents  (oblong) ;  one 
gold  half-itzabu  (intrinsic  value  about  40  cents),  IT  cents 
(oblong  silver  coin  gold-2)lated) ;  one  silver  itzabu  (intrin- 
sic value,  33  cents),  34  cents  (oblong  silver  coin) ;  one 
silver  quarter-itzabu  (intrinsic  value,  8-£  cents),  8 J-  cents 
(oblong  silver  coin) ;  one  copper  cash  (intrinsic  value,  f 
of  a  cent),  1  cent  (round,  with  square  hole). 

Thus  I  paid  only  $2  32£  for  coin  which  is 
intrinsically  worth  about  $9  76.  How  a  Wall 
Street  broker  might  turn  over  his  Mexican  dol- 
lars were  he  here  with  his  bags,  and  were  there 
no  law  against  the  export  of  Japanese  gold! 

About  the  time  that  the  Vice-Governor  was 
smiling  pleasantly  and  saying,  "Certainly;  with 
pleasure ! "  the  Commodore  made  a  second  move, 
and  this  time  we  took  our  departure.  As  he 
was  shaking  hands  and  bowing,  the  Governor 
remarked  that  he  should  like  very  much  to  visit 
our  ship,  upon  which  he  was  begged  to  fix  a 
day,  and  the  next  but  one  was  finally  determ- 
ined upon.  We  were  now  shown  out  with  the 
same  attention  and  form  that  had  attended  our 
entrance ;  and  passing  under  the  shade  of  the 
heavy  old  oak,  returned  toward  our  boats. 

And  now  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
manners  of  these  Japanese,  upon  whom  many 
of  our  best  informed  countrymen  look  down  so 
ignorantly.  Our  inferiors  as  a  people  they 
doubtless  are,  but  they  are  equally  our  superiors 
in  general  dignity  of  bearing,  in  self-possession, 
and  in  some  of  the  arts.  Look  at  a  Japanese 
gentleman  under  any  and  every  circumstance 
in  which  you  see  him,  and  he  is  calm,  digni- 
fied, affable,  graceful,  and  completely  self-pos- 
sessed. People  harp  loudly  upon  the  quiet  air 
of  good-breeding  which  seems  natural  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Some 
of  our  flurried  countrymen  approach  crowned 
heads  with  nervousness,  and  envy  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  their  society  their  air  of  easy 
and  polished  savoir  /aire.  I  should  like  such 
people  to  see  the  manners  that  we  have  seen 
within  the  last  few  days. 

As  we  return  toward  our  boats  by  the  same 
long  and  straight  street  which  conducted  us  up, 
we  see  a  sight  which  looks  much  more  like 
Broadway  or  Chestnut  Street  than  like  Japan. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  is,  reader?  Nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  street  book-stall.  There 
are  novels  (many  of  them  profusely  illustrated), 
works  upon  the  different  kingdoms,  histories, 
etc.,  all  ranged  one  against  the  other  to  display 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  as  many  on  the  table  as  possible. 
I  must  confess  that  this  sight  took  us  by  sur- 
prise. We  stopped  alongside  of  it,  and  began 
turning  over  leaves,  while  a  curious  crowd  col- 
lected around  us. 

One  must  not  stop  in  the  streets  of  a  Japa- 
nese city  unless  he  is  content  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  crowd.  They  are  harmless  crowds,  how- 
ever, and  never  take  a  fancy  to  your  pocket- 
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book  or  handkerchief.  Sometimes  they  pull  at 
our  buttons  ;  but  should  one  be  loose  and  come 
off,  thev  look  scared,  and  hand  it  back  to  you. 
I  never  saw  such  a  passion  as  there  is  here  for 
buttons — bright  ones.  As  you  walk  along  the 
streets  women  and  children  rush  after  you, 
crying  out,  "  Boton  cashay !  JBoton  cashay  /" 
(Give  me  a  button !)  and  even  the  men  often 
hold  out  their  hands  and  say  the  same  thing. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  often  take  whole 
papers  of  them  on  shore  with  us  to  gratify  their 
simple  longing,  and — to  save  our  coats.  Where 
they  get  the  word  "  boton"  from  I  do  not  know. 
I  suppose  it,  however,  to  be  a  corruption  of  our 
word.  Some  of  the  books  at  which  we  now 
looked  were  really  valuable.  There  were  birds 
and  fish  of  which  the  European  naturalist  has, 
I  suppose,  never  dreamed.  Two  of  them,  a 
bird  and  a  fish,  had  a  double  tail,  and  were  oth- 
erwise singular.  One  of  the  party  said  they 
were  fancy  sketches  ;  but  Kichizuro  subsequent- 
ly told  me  they  were  from  nature.  The  reader 
may  judge  between  the  two.  While  upon  this 
subject  I  may  mention  that  I  afterward  showed 
some  Japanese  friends  my  fifteen  volumes  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  They  could  not  tire  of  ad- 
miring the  illustrations,  representing  so  many 
objects  entirely  novel  to  them.  But  the  fash- 
ion plates  seemed  to  afford  them  the  greatest 
amusement.  They  understood  their  purport 
easily,  and  seemed  especially  amused  with  the 
figures  delineated  since  the  introduction  of 
hoops. 

Upon  reaching  our  boats  we  fonnd  the  tide 
so  low  that  to  get  into  them  we  should  have  to 
wade  through  the  mud.  They  were  conse- 
quently sent  on  board,  while  we  returned  a  sec- 
ond time  to  the  bazars.  Two  hours  later  we 
made  a  second  attempt  and  got  on  board. 
Upon  gaining  the  ship  we  found  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, true  to  Xipon  custom,  had  sent  the  entire 
remains  of  our  feast  after  us.  The  messenger- 
boys  were  therefore  called  aft  and  informed 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  attack  it,  and  the 
onslaught  that  ensued  promised  several  cases 
of  juvenile  surfeit. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  the  Governor  a 
friend  and  myself  landed  upon  the  side  of  the 
harbor  opposite  to  Xagasakie  for  a  ramble  over 
the  hills — or  rather  up  the  ravines.  Each  of 
these  ravines  has  its  little  stream  following  a 
rocky  and  winding  bed,  its  hamlets  along  the 
hill-sides,  and  its  terraced  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion on  either  bank  of  the  gurgling  stream. 
The  path  generally  follows  the  stream,  branch- 
ing off  here  and  there  to  houses,  and  finally 
taking  you  over  the  ridge  to  the  commence- 
ment of  an  opposite  ravine.  They  make  beau- 
tiful and  shady  walks,  and  offer  interest  at  ev- 
ery turn.  Rare  flowers  and  bushes  are  on  ev- 
ery hand,  with  here  and  there  some  familiar 
leaf.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  singular  plant, 
known  in  California  as  "  the  rock  plant.''  We 
found  it  growing  in  profusion  from  the  side  of 
a  stone  wall,  and  gathered  several  roots. 

"  If  it  is  the  same  as  our  California  rock 


plant,"  said  my  friend,  "the  leaves  will  curl 
up  into  a  ball,  and  you  may  keep  it  for  a  vear 
in  its  apparently  dead  state  ;  then  if  you  put  it 
in  a  saucer  with  water  it  will  soon  spread  out 
again  and  recover  both  its  form  and  color. 
They  make  beautiful  evergreens  to  scatter 
about  a  parlor  on  a  winter's  evening."  That 
same  night  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
all  curling  up,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
like  so  many  half-blown  roses.  To  test  them 
still  farther  we  placed  one  in  a  saucer  of  water, 
and  before  the  lapse  of  two  hours  it  had  ex- 
panded again. 

In  reading  of  this  ramble  which  we  had  now 
started  upon  the  reader  must  remember  that 
every  thing  was  strange  to  us,  and  that  we  were 
strange  to  every  thing.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty- eight  years  semi-annual  Dutch  vessels — 
one  at  a  time — have  been  in  the  habit  of  an- 

■  choring  here :  but  the  most  that  the  people 
could  do  was  to  look  at  them  from  the  beach. 

;  The  appearance  of  Europeans  at  a  distance  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  comprehended  their 
knowledge  of  us ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  not 
surprising  that  we  should  now  have  been  ob- 

I  jects  of  curiosity.     As  we  ascended  our  broken 

1  and  rugged  path  men,  women,  and  children  left 
their  fields  and  houses  to  gaze  wonderingly  at 
us,  starting  back  in  alarm  if  we  made  a  jump 
toward  them,  and  then  laughing  and  looking 
ashamed  of  their  groundless  fright.  The  men 
were  the  bravest,  the  children  next,  then  the 
grandmothers,  and  finally  the  younger  women. 
Many  of  these  latter  had  pretty  faces,  and  all 

'  of  them  were  smiling  and  good-natured.  When 
they  thus  smiled  some  of  them  showed  fearfully 
black  teeth,  while  others  might  have  illumin- 
ated a  dark  room — were  it  possible.  I  already 
knew  the  reason  for  this  difference  ;  it  is  this : 

\  As  soon  as  a  woman  marries  she  stains  her 
teeth  a  brilliant  and  polished  black.  If  her 
husband  dies  she  waits  a  reasonable  time,  and 
then  cleans  them  off.  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Come  on,  gentlemen!  Here's  a  dash- 
ing young  widow  in  the  market!*'  And  the 
gentlemen  do  "  come  on"  often,  as  well  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that 
every  woman  in  Japan  with  black  teeth  is  mar- 
ried, while  every  one  with  white  teeth  is  either 
a  widow,  an  old  maid,  or  a  young  ditto. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  old  maids, 
as  well  as  their  younger  companions,  were 
among  the  last  to  approach  us.  It  was  in  vain 
that  we  held  out  the  brightest  buttons,  that  we 
nodded  our  heads  and  sang  out  "  Ohio  .'"  (Good- 
morning)  in  the  most  pleasant  tones ;  there  they 
remained,  displaying  their  beautiful  white  teeth 
and  shaking  their  black  hair  at  us.  read 
run  at  the  first  attempt  of  ours  to  approach  them. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  here  that  we 
thought  them  remarkable  for  beauty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  attractive  points  about  them 
were  their  generally  amiable  and  pleasant  faces, 
their  small  hands  and  feet,  their  white  teeth, 
their  black  hair,  and  their  indisposition  to  ap- 
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"  Hold  on  I"  I  exclaimed  to  my  companion. 
"  Hold  on  !  Take  a  seat  quietly  on  this  rock, 
and  I'll  inveigle  them.    I'll  start  their  curiosity." 

So  we  seated  ourselves,  stowed  away  the  re- 
maining buttons,  and  then  I  drew  out  my  watch. 

uHe!  he!  he!  Ah-h-hV  exclaimed  the 
crowd,  pressing  around  our  rock  eagerly.  I 
touched  the  spring  (it  was  a  hunting-watch)  and 
displayed  the  white  porcelain  face. 

"A-h-h-h!     Ah-a-a-a!     A-h-h-h!" 

"  Yolca!  yoka!"  (very  good)  isn't  it,  John?" 
queried  my  companion. 

"Ah-ha-a!  Yoka!  yoka!"  assented  the 
crowd,  from  every  quarter.  I  now  looked  to- 
ward the  alarmed  ones.  They  had  overcome 
half  the  distance,  but  retreated  a  step  as  they 
caught  my  eye. 

"  Come  on  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  'oka  !  yoka  /" 
But  they  only  retreated  another  step.  We 
therefore  pretended  to  be  thinking  of  any  thing 
else  but  them,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  back 
part  of  the  case. 

At  this  point  the  admiring  exclamations  be- 
came so  general,  and  the  crowding  around  us 
so  energetic,  that  I  knew  they  must  be  having 
their  effect.  As  a  grand  finale,  therefore,  we 
opened  the  works,  confident  of  the  result.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed.  The  perfect  uproar  of 
admiration  which  followed  seemed  to  dissipate 
every  fear  and  attract  them  irresistibly  toward 
the  confused  centre.  They  now  soon  lost  all 
feeling  of  alarm,  and  became  as  free  in  examin- 
ing the  texture  of  our  clothes,  the  brightness  of 
our  buttons,  and  the  nature  of  our  shoes,  as  any 
one  else.  They  all  seemed  particularly  struck 
with  our  linen  drilling  trowsers,  with  our  grass- 
cloth  jackets,  and  with  the  stitched  bosoms  of 
our  shirts.  We  returned  their  attentions  by 
making  signs  that  the  white  teeth  of  the  un- 
married women  were  very  pretty,  while  the 
stained  ones  of  the  married  were  just  the  re- 
verse. At  this  they  all  laughed,  and  finally  be- 
came so  sociable  and  crowding  that  we  began 
to  feel  unpleasantly  warm.  We  therefore  shut 
up  our  show,  made  a  feint  of  catching  the  near- 
est child,  created  thus  a  temporary  panic,  and 
made  our  escape.  We  now  followed  the  mount- 
ain stream  to  its  elevated  source,  crossed  the 
ridge,  and  began  to  descend  the  opposite  ravine. 
After  walking  a  few  minutes  we  overhauled  three 
old  women,  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  and 
these  tried  at  first  to  run  from  us ;  but  finding 
their  burdens  too  heavy,  they  quieted  down  and 
suffered  us  to  overtake  them.  At  first  they 
would  not  look  at  us,  and  trembled  violently, 
but  after  we  had  given  them  a  button  each,  and 
smiled  pleasantly  as  they  received  them  (it  is 
astonishing  how  far  a  kind  smile  goes  with  these 
people),  they  became  very  communicative,  mak- 
ing signs  to  us  that  we  should  accompany  them 
to  their  village.  This  we  could  not  do,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  were  to 
meet  the  boat  at  sunset.  We  therefore  bade 
them  "  Sarana!"  (Good-by !)  and  retraced  qur 
steps. 

As  we  returned  through  the  little  ravine  vil- 


lage we  were  absolutely  besieged  by  the  popu- 
lation, all  crowding  around  us,  and  clamoring 
loudly  for  buttons.  "  Boton  cashay  !  boton  ca- 
shay !  boton  cashay  /"  came  from  every  quarter. 
Old  men  and  small  boys,  mothers  with  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  little  girls  with  ditto  strapped 
upon  their  backs,  all  threw  themselves  in  our 
path,  and  joined  in  the  common  cry.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  Avas,  that,  when  we  got  on  board, 
we  found  that  we  had  not  only  given  away  all 
the  buttons  we  had  carried  for  that  purpose,  but 
also  a  number  from  our  coats. 

Reader,  what  do  you  think  of  "cut-glass 
wares"  being  made  here  in  Japan  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  America  ?  Upon  one  occasion,  be- 
ing invited  to  lunch  with  the  Dutch  command- 
ing officer  at  Desima,  he  showed  us  as  nice  a 
cut-glass  decanter  and  tumbler  as  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

' '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  make  such 
work  as  this  in  Japan!"  I  exclaimed,  incred- 
ulously. 

"Yes  I  do!  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it. 
On  the  south  end  of  this  island  of  Kiu-Siu  there  is 
a  small  inland  sea  called  Kagosima  Bay  (Deer 
Island  Bay).  At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a  city 
of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sats'ma.  The  Prince 
of  Sats'ma  is  a  fine-looking,  intelligent  fellow, 
liberal  in  his  ideas,  and  of  vast  wealth.  It  is 
his  daughter  who  is  now  the  Empress  of  Japan. 
The  Emperor  has  other  wives  truly,  but  she  is 
the  first,  the  Empress.  Well,  we  obtained  per- 
mission from  Yeddo  to  visit  this  city  of  Kago- 
sima, and  took  passage  in  the  Jaj)an,  which  I 
command.  We  steamed  down  in  a  couple  of 
days,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Prince. 
He  took  us  over  his  large  foundery,  where  he 
has  eight  hundred  workmen  employed  casting 
cannon,  etc.,  showed  us  his  glass-factories,  where 
he  presented  me  with  these  two  pieces,  and  made 
our  time  generally  pleasant.  Yes !  cut-glass  is 
made  also  in  Japan." 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 

I  CAN  not  write  the  story  with  my  own  hands, 
but  I  shall  dictate  it  to  a  tried  and  trusty 
friend  ;  for  I  must  have  the  public  know  all  that 
I  can  tell  respecting  that  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous death.  My  name  is  Henry  Wilde,  and  I 
was  present  when  it  happened.  It  was  a  week 
ago,  and  in  body  I  have  been  utterly  helpless 
since  that  day.  I  do  not  think  that  my  intel- 
lect was  much  disordered  by  the  shock ;  and 
yet  I  seem  to  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  control 
over  my  mind  —  the  power  of  condensation. 
Therefore  I  must  tell  this  story  in  my  own  way. 
If  I  am  prolix — if  I  linger  too  much  over  detail 
not  connected  with  the  act  itself — it  must  be 
pardoned  me. 

I  am  not  a  young  man.  I  have  known  Ste- 
ven Cranston  for  more  than  forty  years — ever 
since  he  and  I  went  to  school  together  in  our 
pinafores.  I  am  forty-eight  now.  Last  week 
I  should  have  said  that  he  was  two  years  youn- 
ger; but  he  stands,  to-day,  where  they  do  not 
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reckon  ages  by  earthly  measurement.  Many 
who  will  read  these  words  know  what  he  was  as 
a  man — stern,  dark-browed,  silent,  and  myste- 
rious.    He  was  all  this  even  as  a  boy. 

At  the  district  school  we  attended  together 
lie  seemed  to  like  no  one.  He  might  have  been 
a  favorite  if  he  would ;  for  he  had  the  most 
physical  courage  I  ever  knew  any  boy  to  possess. 
He  literally  feared  nothing.  He  had  no  equal 
in  the  various  athletic  games  with  which  we 
whiled  away  our  noonings ;  and  these  two  traits, 
of  daring  and  agility,  are  potent  to  win  the  suf- 
frages of  boys.  Any  one  else  possessing  them 
to  such  extent  would  have  become  a  loved  and 
recognized  leader;  but  Steven  Cranston  was 
too  silent,  too  forbidding  and  unsocial.  No  one 
would  have  dared  in  any  wise  to  interfere  with 
him,  but  he  had  none  of  those  dear  boy-friend- 
ships, those  brotherhoods  of  the  soul  whose  mem- 
ory, in  after  years,  has  power  to  thrill  so  many 
old  men's  hearts  and  make  them  happy  boys 
again. 

I  said  he  seemed  to  like  no  one.  I  should 
have  made  one  exception.  Nearly  opposite  to 
him,  on  the  "girls'  side"  of  the  long  red  school- 
house,  sat  Lucia  Reynolds,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  wealthiest  men.  She  did  not  owe 
her  popularity  to  this  circumstance,  however. 
Looking  back  through  the  mists  of  twenty-eight 
years,  I  can  see  Lucia  Reynolds  as  she  was  at 
fifteen,  and  I  know  that  I  never  saw  a  fairer 
face.  I  met  her  the  other  day — a  woman  of 
forty-three  she  is  now,  and  older  than  her  years, 
with  a  look  of  patient  waiting  in  her  eyes,  a 
settled  sorrow  round  her  lips ;  a  woman  to  whom 
you  would  not  even  pay  that  saddest  compliment 
— "  She  must  have  been  beautiful  once" — and 
I  turned  my  eyes  away,  and  back  through  the 
fair  country  of  the  past,  till  I  could  see  her,  as 
I  saw  her  twenty-eight  years  ago,  bending  over 
her  desk  in  Ryefield  school-house. 

Slight,  girlish  figure  ;  small  but  perfect  feat- 
ures ;  eyes  of  the  bluest ;  delicate  rose-tint  on 
the  dimpled  cheeks ;  full,  smiling  mouth — I 
saw  them  all  in  the  light  and  glory  of  youth, 
untouched  by  time.  She  had  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  a  dancing  step,  and,  better  than  all,  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  every  living  creature  ;  and 
so  every  body  loved  her,  and  every  body  in- 
cluded misanthropic  Steven  Cranston.  Indeed, 
his  sentiment  for  her  seemed  no  mere  childish 
liking.  It  was  more  the  blind  devotion  of  a 
Romanist  for  his  patron  saint.  He  would  sit 
and  watch  her  for  hours  with  a  look  of  rapt  ad- 
oration. Lucia  had  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and 
she  could  not  help  recognizing  and  liking  this 
homage.  She  accepted,  with  the  graciousness 
of  a  gentle  queen,  the  rare  flowers  and  fruit  he 
used  constantly  to  seek  for  her,  and  she  be- 
friended him  in  her  turn.  She  was  his  warm 
defender  when  any  one  censured  his  coldness 
and  misanthropy,  and  more  than  one  predicted 
he  would  some  day  win  her  for  his  wife. 

I  never  thought  so,  however.  I  was  five 
years  older  than  Lucia,  and  I  think  I  under- 
stood her.     I  felt  certain  that  he  must  be  very 


different  from  Cranston  who  would  arouse  her 
heart  from  its  long,  delicious,  dreaming  girl- 
hood, and  quicken  it  into  womanhood's  passion- 
ate vet  steadfast  love.  And  yet  I  used  some- 
times to  fancy  that  he  loved  her  with  a  man's 
passion  even  then.  If  she  could  have  returned 
it  how  different  might  have  been  the  current  of 
his  future  !  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  there  were 
some  lives  to  which  Destiny  is  pitiless?  lips 
from  which  the  only  cup  in  all  the  spheres  which 
could  work  their  healing  is  dashed  remorse- 
lessly ? 

When  Lucia  Reynolds  was  sixteen  I  left  the 
place,  and  for  many  years  I  went  back  there  but 
seldom.  I  kept  up,  however,  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  my  sister  Bell,  and  through  her 
Avas  made  au  courant  in  all  the  aossip  of  Rve- 
field. 

Two  years  after  I  left  a  stranger  came  to  live 
there — a  Colonel  Eastman — whose  family  con- 
sisted of  an  invalid  wife  and  a  son,  a  young  man 
who  had  nearly  finished  his  collegiate  course. 
When  this  latter  personage  came  home  for  his 
first  long  summer  vacation  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  family,  Bell's  letters  were  quite  full 
of  him — he  was  so  handsome,  so  gallant,  so 
generous  and  gentlemanly !  Soon  she  wrote 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucia 
Reynolds.  She  believed  that  it  was  nearly  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  both  sides.  She 
wrote  me  that  they  were  always  together,  that 
they  seemed  just  suited  to  each  other,  and  Lu- 
cia was  growing  prettier  than  ever  in  her  hap- 
piness. To  one  of  these  descriptions  she  add- 
ed, playfully : 

"I  suppose  I'm  too  bad  to  break  your  heart, 
brother  Harry !  I  remember  your  old  admira- 
tion for  Lucia;  but  I  seriously  hope  you  won't 
look  as  glum  as  Steve  Cranston  did  when  Rob- 
ert Eastman  first  came.  You  would  have  thought 
he'd  lost  his  last  friend ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  bravely  over  it  now,  and  is  more  cheer- 
ful and  good-humored  than  I've  ever  seen  him 
before.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  lay 
siege  to  his  heart  myself!" 

I  don't  remember  that  I  thought  much  of 
what  Bell  said  of  Steven's  glum  looks,  but  I  did 
smile  at  her  allusion  to  breaking  my  heart.  I 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  such  things  in  those 
days.  I  loved — no  matter ;  I  am  not  telling 
my  own  story.  There  is  a  little  white  stone  in 
Weymouth  church-yard,  and  it  is  the  sole  me- 
morial of  the  only  dream  I  ever  dreamed  of 
love  and  woman  !  Yet  I  have  not  lived  a  sad 
or  gloomy  life.  After  death  comes  heaven ; 
and  I  shall  find  my  virgin  bride  there. 

It  was  early  autumn  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  Bell  full  of  tragic  gloom — of  sor- 
row— of  desolation.  Young  Robert  Eastman, 
whom  every  body  liked,  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  Mountain  Road,  near  the  Black  Pool — 
murdered,  evidently.  No  blood  had  been  spilt, 
but  the  marks  around  his  throat  showed  that  he 
had  been  strangled.  lie  was  robbed  also,  and 
had  doubtless  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  he  had  drawn 
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from  the  bank  the  day  before,  and  was  carrying 
home  to  his  father.  As  yet,  she  said,  suspicion 
was  directed  to  no  one ;  but  it  was  so  sad — so  ter- 
rible— just  as  he  had  become  engaged  to  Lucia 
too  !  It  would  break  her  heart ;  and  his  poor 
sick  mother  had  not  spoken  since. 

I  was  too  happy  in  those  days  for  the  story 
of  this  tragedy  to  sadden  me  as  deeply  as  it 
might  have  done  at  another  time ;  still  I  felt  it 
keenly  for  the  sake  of  Lucia,  my  dear  friend 
and  school-mate. 

From  time  to  time  Bell  wrote  me  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  several  persons  faintly  suspected 
of  the  dreadful  crime,  but  no  evidence  could  be 
brought  against  any  of  them,  and  they  were  all 
discharged.  It  was  not  long  before  I  heard 
that  the  poor  young  man's  mother  had  followed 
him  to  his  long  hom<3  in  Ryefield  church-yard ; 
and,  soon  after,  Colonel  Eastman,  unable  to 
live  on  and  bear  his  sorrow  in  the  scene  of  his 
double  bereavement,  sold  out  and  moved  away. 

It  was  not  till  three  years  after,  when  my  own 
life's  trouble  had  already  come  to  me,  that  I  saw 
Lucia  Reynolds  again.  She  seemed  nearly  as 
old  then  as  she  does  now.  Her  mouth  was 
rigid;  the  look  of  patient  waiting  had  grown 
into  her  far-seeing  blue  eyes.  She  never  laugh- 
ed, and  she  spoke  low  and  seldom. 

At  the  same  time  I  saw  Steven  Cranston. 
Over  him  too  had  passed  some  inexplicable 
change.  More  glum,  forbidding,  and  unsocial 
than  of  old  he  could  scarcely  be  ;  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  his  face,  in  his  manner,  which 
seemed  to  say  that,  whereas  Hope  and  he  knew 
each  other  once,  they  had  parted  company  for- 
ever now. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  him  or  Lucia  after  that 
until  this  summer.  I  came  to  my  old  home 
last  June  an  invalid.  I  felt  that  the  free  winds 
blowing  over  the  Connecticut  hills  would  bring 
me  health  and  healing;  and,  though  my  dear- 
est hope  is  in  the  Beyond,  still  I  love  life — I 
cherish  no  misanthropic  longing  for  death. 
Coming  back  to  Ryefield,  I  found  Lucia  Rey- 
nolds and  Steven  Cranston  the  only  ones  of  all 
my  school-mates  who  were  unmarried  and  in 
their  old  homes.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
nearly  twenty-five  years  had  gone  by  since  young 
Eastman's  sudden  and  terrible  death.  Lucia 
had  passed  all  these  in  Ryefield  very  quietly. 
She  had  not  mingled  at  all  in  society  so-called, 
but  her  face  was  known  in  the  abodes  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful.  She  had 
done  much  good  in  her  own  unobtrusive  way. 

Steven  Cranston  had  led,  rumor  said,  a  wild 
life  during  these  twenty-five  years.  A  little 
more  than  three  years  after  Robert  Eastman's 
death  he  had  gone  to  sea,  and  most  of  his  life 
since  had  been  passed  on  the  ocean  and  in  the 
different  ports  to  which  he  had  sailed,  lie  had 
grown  rich,  though  I  heard  hints  of  unlawful 
gain,  to  which  I  did  not  pay  much  heed.  Coun- 
try neighborhoods  are  usually  more  or  less  given 
to  gossip,  and  ours  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

At  all  events  he  had  come  back  the  autumn 
before  my  return  to  Ryefield,   and  given   out 


that  he  had  been  to  sea  long  enough,  and  was 
going  to  settle  down  now  and  end  his  days 
among  his  own  townsfolk  and  kindred.  I 
think  people  liked  him  somewhat  better  than 
they  used.  He  was  a  trifle  more  communica- 
tive and  neighborly.  I  can't  say  that  I,  how- 
ever, felt  much  real  regard  for  him.  Yet  he 
entertained  me  sometimes  by  his  reminiscences 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
far-away  lands.  He  was  a  link  between  mem- 
ory and  the  dead  and  buried  boyhood  days,  and 
so  we  were  a  good  deal  together. 

It  is  just  a  week  ago  to-day  that  he  rode  into 
the  yard  on  his  strong  bay  horse.  I  was  sitting 
under  the  apple-tree. 

"  Come,  Harry,"  he  called  to  me,  "get  your 
horse  saddled,  and  ride  out  on  the  Mount:; in 
Road.  I've  a  story  to  tell  you  madder  and  jol- 
lier and  merrier  than  any  of  'em.  It's  a  nice 
time  to  tell  it,  this  September  morning.  Let 
me  see,  September  the  17th,  1858,  isn't  it? 
Yes,  it's  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  tell  that 
story." 

It  struck  me  while  I  was  throwing  the  saddle 
on  Black  Richard  that  his  manner  was  very  pe- 
culiar. It  was  said  that  he  was  a  hard  drink- 
er, though  I  had  never  seen  any  signs  of  it  be- 
fore. I  thought  the  brandy  might  have  flown 
to  his  head.  However,  I  got  ready,  and  we 
started  on  our  ride. 

If  any,  unfamiliar  with  the  locality,  should 
read  this  story,  perhaps  they  would  like  to  un- 
derstand better  the  physiognomy  of  the  Mount- 
ain Road.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town 
is  a  very  high  hill,  known  in  that  region  as 
"The  Mountain."  A  road  was  laid  out,  in 
the  town's  infancy,  along  the  base  of  this  hill. 
It  was  the  nearest  cut  then  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  but  a  better  one  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  In  some 
portions  of  the  way  it  is  as  utterly  solitary  as  a 
wilderness.  To  the  right  hand  rises  the  mount- 
ain, overhanging  it,  high  and  steep  and  frown- 
ing. To  the  left  stretch  away  rugged  pasture 
lots,  used  only  for  sheep,  rocky,  and  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  wood.  On  this  road 
there  is  little  travel,  and  for  nearly  two  miles 
there  is  not  a  single  house  save  one,  ruinous 
and  dilapidated  enough  now,  but  which  used  to 
be,  in  my  boyish  days,  the  residence  of  a  soli- 
tary man  called  old  Wrath  Spaulding — a  bad 
and  reckless  man,  in  whose  very  name  lurked 
terror.  He  died  long  ago,  and  I  have  never 
heard  but  that  he  sleeps  quietly  enough  in  his 
lonely  grave  in  the  rear  of  his  old  tumble-down 
house.  A  little  beyond  this  place — the  half- 
way house  in  those  desolate  two  miles — and  just 
concealed  from  it  by  a  turn  in  the  road,  is  a 
deep  pool  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  known  to  all 
the  townspeople  as  the  "Black  Pool."  It 
looks  as  if*  it  might  have  been  dug  out  by  the 
giants  of  dead  centuries.  Its  waters  seem  fath- 
omless in  depth,  and  one  can  not  gaze  down  on 
them  as  they  lie  there, 'black,  still,  treacherous, 
without  a  shudder.  It  used  in  other  days  to  be 
separated  from  the  road  by  a  sort  of  paling,  but 
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this  has  fallen  down  now,  and  the  way  is  so  sel- 
dom traveled  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  replace  it.  There  is  a  strange  charm  in  the 
ruggedness  of  the  scenery,  the  very  desolation 
of  this  untrodden  road,  and  I  looked  around  me 
with  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure  as  we  slackened 
our  reins  and  turned  into  it. 

Though  it  was  September,  the  landscape  was 
still  as  fresh  and  verdurous  as  in  July.  You 
could  understand  the  poetical  license  of  the 
term  "living  green"  as  you  looked  at  it.  You 
could  almost  see  the  trees  grow  and  the  grass 
spring  up.  The  sky  was  blue,  deep,  cloudless, 
untroubled.  The  mist,  golden  and  white  and 
rosy,  was  melting  away  over  the  hill-tops,  and, 
it  seemed  to  me,  earth,  air,  and  sky  were  as 
glorious  as  when  the  Father  first  pronounced 
them  "  good."  Absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts 
I  had  almost  forgotten  Cranston's  presence  un- 
til he  spoke. 

"I  promised  you  a  story,"  he  said,  riding  up 
close  to  my  side.  "  It'll  be  a  queer  one — a  love 
story  about  murder,"  and  he  grinned  a  ghastly 
grin.  "  I  don't  think  you  ever  heard  just  such 
a  one — a  talc  with  its  hero  for  the  teller." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  the  September 
morning  seemed  to  grow  very  cold ;  I  think 
his  manner  chilled  me.  Pretty  soon  he  spoke 
again. 

"I  don't  know  as  you  ever  mistrusted  that  I 
loved  Lucia  Reynolds.  There  was  a  time,  I 
think,  when  people  imagined  that  we  took  a 
kind  of  fancy  to  one  another,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  they  gave  up  the  idea.  I  don't  know- 
as  there  was  ever  any  foundation  for  it  on  her 
side.  She  must  have  returned  such  devotion 
as  mine  was  with  at  least  a  kindly  liking.  I 
think  she  did  like  me,  and  on  that  I  built 
wild  hopes.  Love  does  not  at  all  express  what 
I  felt  for  her.  I  worshiped  her.  Sullen  and 
morose  and  gloomy  as  every  body  thought  me, 
one  smile  of  hers  would  make  a  light  bright  as 
heaven  in  my  heart.  I  would  have  died,  I  used 
to  think,  for  the  sole  hope  that  she  would  weep 
over  my  grave.  I  have  kissed,  when  no  one 
saw  me,  the  very  grass  that  had  bent  under  her 
light  footsteps.  I  have  treasured,  like  some- 
thing sacred,  a  flower  that  had  dropped  out  of 
her  pretty  hair.  It  was  nothing  short  of  mad- 
ness, but  if  she  could  have  loved  me  back  again 
I  might  have  been  a  good  man.  With  her  for 
my  guardian  angel,  I  believe  I  could  have  won 
through  and  scaled  heaven.  Well,  now,  I  sup- 
pose, I  shall  go  to  company  that's  more  of  my 
kind  than  saints  and  angels. 

"I  went  to  see  her  one  day  when  she  wasn't 
quite  eighteen,  and  told  her  what  she  had  been 
to  me  all  my  life,  ever  since  the  days  when  she 
used  to  sit  opposite  to  me  in  school,  a  little 
eight  years  old  child,  in  her  red  dresses  and 
white  aprons.  I  tried  to  show  her  the  height, 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  my  love.  I  think  I 
made  her  understand  it,  as  well  as  her  gentle 
nature  could  understand  the  wild  passion  of 
mine.  She  heard  me  all  through,  and  then  she 
began  to  cry.     I  have  heard  of  women  weeping 


at  such  times,  for  love  and  joy  and  bashfulness, 
but  I  knew  well  enough  her  tears  were  not  of 
that  kind.  They  fell  fast.  They  were  born  of 
her  tender  pity — her  sorrow  at  giving  me  pain 
— and  they  answered  me  as  well  as  words. 

"  Soon  she  commanded  herself  and  spoke. 
She  talked  like  an  angel.  She  told  me  how 
much  she  had  always  thought  of  me,  and  al- 
ways should.  She  would  be  my  sister,  she 
said ;  a  fond,  loving  sister,  but  such  love  as  I 
asked  for  she  could  not  give  me. 

"/wept  then,  too.  It  was  the  last  time  any 
tears  ever  fell  from  my  eyes,  but  I  bowed  my 
head  on  her  lap — I  was  kneeling  at  her  feet — 
and  the  flood  broke  loose. 

"  Even  after  that  I  did  not  quite  give  up  all 
hope.  Time,  I  thought,  might  work  wonders. 
Any  way,  she  had  been  the  life  of  my  life  too 
long  for  me  to  shut  her  out  of  my  heart.  I 
went  on  worshiping  her,  and  I  comforted  my- 
self— it  was  the  only  comfort  I  had — with  think- 
ing that  even  if  she  did  not  love  me  she  loved 
no  other.  It  was  just  before  then  that  Colonel 
Eastman  had  moved  to  Ryefield,  and  very  soon 
his  son  Robert  came  home  to  pass  the  summer. 
He  met  Lucia,  and  they  seemed  at  once  greatly 
interested  in  one  another.  It  was  not  strange. 
He  was  of  her  kind — generous,  genial,  and  lov- 
ing. I  suppose  they  were  just  suited  to  each 
other.  Well,  I  hated  him.  That  was  not 
strange,  either.  I  hated  his  handsome  face, 
his  social  manners.  I  gave  to  every  one  of  his 
good  qualities  a  distinct  and  separate  hate ;  and, 
because  her  eyes  looked  on  him  with  favor,  this 
still,  deadly  hate  grew  daily  deadlier  and  more 
murderous.  But  I  dissembled.  I  even  culti- 
vated his  friendship.  I  was  more  social  and 
good-humored  than  I  had  ever  been  before,  and 
I  began  to  gain  popularity.  But  the  smiles  I 
wore  were  like  flowers  growing  over  a  volcano. 

"After  a  while  I  heard  that  he  and  Lucia 
were  engaged,  and  then  I  resolved  that  he 
should  die.  I  met  him  just  as  usual,  with  this 
deadly  purpose  in  my  heart.  I  even  congrat- 
ulated him  on  his  happiness.  But  I  watched 
his  every  movement,  close,  close.  Soon  after 
there  came  a  time  which  placed  him  in  my 
power.  He  was  to  come  from  Windham,  one 
day.  with  five  hundred  dollars  he  had  drawn 
from  the  bank  the  day  before.  He  would  come 
this  way.  I  resolved  to  meet  him  here.  lie 
was  not  expected  untii  afternoon,  but  I  came 
early  in  the  morning — I  was  determined  he 
should  not  escape  me.  I  stationed  myself  be- 
hind that  clump  of  poplars,  near  the  Black 
Pool.  Lightning  has  blasted  them  since.  No 
wonder !  I  had  not  been  there  very  long  be- 
fore I  heard  a  horse's  footsteps.  I  looked  out, 
cautiously.  It  was  he.  He  had  started  early 
— perhaps  to  make  the  journey  in  the  coolness 
of  morning;  perhaps — I  gnashed  my  teeth  in 
silent  fury  at  the  thought — perhaps  he  was  in 
haste  to  see  again  his  fair  betrothed. 

"I  had  laid  my  plans  as  coolly  as  I  tell  them 
to  you  now.  I  had  armed  myself,  and  resolved, 
as  soon  as  he  should  reach  me,  to  spring  from 
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my  concealment,  fell  him  from  his  horse,  and 
murder  him  then  and  there.  Of  course  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  he  should  defend 
himself  and  master  me — the  yet  more  dreadful 
chance  that,  if  I  killed  him,  I  should  expiate 
my  crime  upon  the  gallows  ;  hut,  physically,  I 
am  no  coward.  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  I  should  flinch. 

"But  it  happened  better  than  I  had  planned. 
For  once  Satan  favored  his  own.  Before  he 
reached  me  he  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse 
to  the  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The 
animal  looked  tired,  and,  I  suppose,  his  master 
was  in  the  mood  to  be  merciful.  Then  he  came 
across  the  road,  and  sat  down  in  the  very  shad- 
ow of  the  poplars  behind  which  I,  his  deadly 
enemy,  was  hid.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  bared 
his  forehead  to  the  September  morning  air. 
Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  miniature,  and 
bent  over  it,  lovingly.  I  was  almost  near 
enough  to  hear  him  breathe.  I  could  see  the 
features  as  well  as  he.  Lucia  was  there — Lu- 
cia, with  her  soft  hair,  her  eyes  of  violet  blue, 
her  bewildering  smile.  After  a  moment  he 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips,  murmuring, 
fondly, 

"  '  Oh,  Lucia,  my  bride,  my  darling,  my  dear, 
dear  love ! ' 

"*lf  I  had  meant  to  spare  his  life  before,  I 
should  have  killed  him  then.  I  might  never 
wrin  her  love,  but  he  should  not  live  to  bask  in 
her  smiles — to  claim  her — to  hold  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Softly  as  a  cat  I  stole  from  my  conceal- 
ment. Absorbed  in  his  happy  thoughts,  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  me,  until  I  stood  behind 
him  and  my  hands  were  clasped  around  his 
throat — tight,  tight.  Then,  indeed,  he  strug- 
gled madly  for  his  life.  But  I  never  relaxed 
my  hold.  All  hell  could  not  have  shaken  it  off. 
Soon  he  fell  down  at  my  feet — still  and  stiff, 
struggling  no  longer — dead. 

"I  was  calm  still.  I  rifled  his  pockets.  I 
took  the  five  hundred  dollars  and  his  watch  and 
tied  them,  together  with  a  heavy  stone,  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  dropped  them  into  the 
Black  Pool.  They  cleft  the  dark  waters  and 
sank  heavily.  In  an  instant  they  were  lost  to 
sight  forever.  I  left  the  miniature — which  I 
longed  but  did  not  dare  to  keep — upon  his  per- 
son. I  gave  him,  as  he  lay  the/e,  one  long, 
triumphant  gaze,  and  then  quietly  walked  away 
home. 

"But  not  even  yet  was  my  hatred  satisfied. 
The  dead  man  lying  there,  stark  and  cold,  with 
his  face  upturned  to  the  September  sun,  was 
yet,  to  my  thinking,  better  off  than  I.  Gladly, 
ay,  gladly,  would  I  have  taken  his  place,  and 
lain  there,  dead,  but  to  have  once  heard  her 
lips  call  me  the  beloved  of  her  soul — to  have 
carried  the  memory  of  her  kisses  into  the  here- 
after of  spirits. 

"For  a  time  I  half  expected  to  suffer  for  my 
crime  a  felon's  doom,  but  suspicion  never  seemed 
to  point  my  way.  That  afternoon  his  horse, 
which  I  had  left  as  he  had  tied  it,  broke  from 


its  fastening,  and  rushed,  riderless,  home.  Then 
they  found  his  body.  The  robbery  which  had 
been  committed  seemed  to  indicate  the  money 
he  had  with  him  as  the  motive  of  the  deed,  and 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  two  or  three  persons 
hitherto  suspected  of  theft.  But  they  were  all 
discharged  ;  and  after  Mrs.  Eastman  had  died, 
and  the  Colonel  moved  away,  the  matter  pretty 
much  ceased  to  be  talked  of. 

' '  The  first  pang  of  remorse  I  ever  suffered 
was  when  I  saw  Lucia  standing  at  Mrs.  East- 
man's grave.  I  had  not  seen  her  before  since 
that  day.  She  had  changed  in  those  few  weeks 
so  that  you  would  hardly  have  known  her.  Her 
whole  face  seemed  frozen.  Her  cheeks  and  lips 
were  ashen  ;  the  smiles  had  all  died  out  forever 
from  her  face ;  the  joyous  light  from  her  eyes. 
I  loved  her  so  that  I  Avould  have  died,  even  then, 
to  bring  back  to  her  happiness ;  but  I  would 
have  seen  her  die  before,  if  the  power  had 
been  mine,  I  would  have  restored  her  lover  to 
life. 

"Three  years  after  that  I  went  to  see  her. 
In  all  this  time  I  had  never  once  seen  her  alone. 
Now  I  could  wait  no  longer.  I  had  not  much 
hope,  yet  I  longed  to  tell  her  again  of  my  love. 
She  came  into  the  room  where  I  waited  for  her, 
and  stood  before  me.  A  mortal  terror  seized 
upon  me,  and  seemed  to  chill  the  blood  in  my 
veins.  I  read  in  her  cold  eyes  that  she  knew 
my  secret. 

"  'Listen  to  me,  Steven  Cranston,'  she  said, 
in  her  low  yet  distinct  voice.  '  You  have  come 
here  to  ask  my  love.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
and  consider  whether  I  am  likely  to  give  it.  I 
loved  Kobert  Eastman  better  than  my  own  life. 
Every  hope  I  had  for  all  the  future  centred  in 
him.  I  saw  Heaven  itself  through  his  eyes. 
If  lightning  had  struck  him,  if  sudden  fever 
had  drunk  up  his  life,  or  slow  disease  wasted 
it,  I  would  have  been  faithful  to  his  memory 
forever.  How  much  more  now  !  You,  you  who 
professed  to  love  me  and  care  for  my  happiness, 
you  murdered  him.  You  took  away  all  the  hope 
I  had  in  the  world.  I  know  this  from  my  own 
sure  instinct — the  "instinct  which  makes  every 
pulse  quiver  with  loathing  at  the  sight  of  your 
face  or  the  sound  of  your  voice.  But  I  could 
not  have  proved  it  against  you.  Even  if  I  could 
I  would  not.  I  had  rather  you  should  live,  that, 
perchance,  in  some  eleventh  hour,  even  your 
soul  may  find  mercy  of  God.  Besides,  the  time 
will  come  when  worse  than  any  mere  physical 
death  will  be  the  torture  of  your  spirit.  He  will 
be  avenged  by  the  remorse  which  shall  dog  your 
footsteps  like  a  fiend.' 

"  As  she  said  these  words  her  cold  gray  eyes 
flashed  fire  upon  me — as  you  have  sometimes 
seen  the  lightning  flash  from  the  cold  gray  depths 
of  a  winter's  cloud.  I  did  not  answer  her  a 
word  —  contrite  confession,  bold  denial,  were 
alike  impossible.  I  slunk  out  of  the  house  like 
a  coward.      I  have  "never  entered  it  since. 

"Soon  after  that  I  went  to  sea,  and  I  have 
followed  it  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Oh! 
could  I  ever  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered? 
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Nights  when  I  would  look  into  the  waters  and 
see,  plain  as  I  see  it  now,  this  Mountain  Road, 
always  with  Robert  Eastman  lying  dead  and 
ghastly  under  the  poplars  —  noons,  when  the 
winds  going  by  me  would  shriek  with  wild,  ac- 
cusing voices  in  my  ears,  and  I  would  wonder 
that  those  around  me  did  not  hear  that  pursuing 
cry,  and  hang  me  in  their  midst  as  a  murderer. 
Sometimes,  where  the  figure-head  of  the  vessel 
should  have  been,  I  seemed  to  see  Lucia  stand 
— that  same  withering  fire  in  her  cold  eyes,  and 
her  thin  hand  pointing  down,  ever  down,  to  the 
depths  below,  and  the  tortures  that  waited  for 
me  there.  Do  you  wonder  I  fled  from  such  vi- 
sions ?  I  came  here  for  rest  and  quiet,  but  he 
pursues  me  still.  Night  and  day  his  voice  calls 
for  blood,  for  blood.  I  have  told  you  my  story 
because  I  could  not  die  with  my  crime  uncon- 
fessed,  and  I  am  too  tired  of  life  to  keep  my 
secret  any  longer.  Now  you  may  go  and  de- 
liver me  up  to  the  Philistines." 

He  stopped.  His  voice  had  risen,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  confession,  to  a  wild,  fierce  shriek. 
A  glare  as  of  madness  was  in  his  eyes.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  it  would  be  but  a  short  step  from 
this  excitement  to  utter  frenzy.  I  strove  to 
soothe  him. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  will  not  betray  you.  Heav- 
en is  infinite,  and  there  may  be  mercy  yet,  even 
for  you.  She  spared  you,  and  so  will  I.  Cry 
to  God,  and  He  may  yet  hear  you." 

A  wild  gleam  shot  across  his  face. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  God's  mercy  I  ask  not  for 


— man's  mercy  I  will  not  have.  My  hour  of 
doom  has  come.  Fiends  wait  for  me.  Twen- 
ty and  five  years  ago  this  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember Robert  Eastman  died  by  my  hand. 
To-day,  to-day  his  unquiet  ghost  shall  be 
avenged !" 

Our  horses  had  been  standing  still  for  half 
an  hour  under  the  trees ;  but  as  the  last  words 
fell  from  his  lips  he  struck  the  one  he  rode  a 
sharp,  quick  blow,  and  dashed  away  from  me. 
Breathless  with  terror,  I  hurried  after  him.  I 
was  only  in  time  to  see  him  throw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  plunge  into  the  Black  Pool.  I 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  to  the  chasm's 
brink.  As  I  looked  in  I  had  one  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  white,  ghastly  face  on  which  sat 
the  impress  of  everlasting  despair ;  I  heard  one 
wild  cry,  "Lost — lost — lost!"  and  the  waters 
closed  over  him  forever. 

I  hurried  to  the  proper  authorities  and  told 
my  story.  No  one  dreamed  of  questioning  it. 
Then  I  came  home  and  threw  myself  on  this 
bed,  from  which  I  may  not  soon  arise.  There 
are  few  who  could  bear  such  a  scene  unmoved ; 
and  to  me,  with  my  nerves  already  weakened 
and  disordered  by  illness,  it  had  well-nigh  proved 
fatal.  It  will  be  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  see 
that  wild,  despairing  face — to  hear  that  last  cry 
of  mortal  agony ;  but  calmness  will  come  back 
to  me  in  time — if  not  in  this  life,  in  the  land 
where  there  is  no  work  and  no  device — where 
the  yew  and  the  willow  wave  forever  over  the 
great  city  of  the  silent. 


A    SONG  FOE,  NEW-YEAR'S   EVE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

QTAY"  yet,  my  friends,  a  moment  stay — 
^   Stay  till  the  good  old  year, 
So  long  companion  of  our  way, 
Shakes  hands  and  leaves  us  here. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  little  hour,  and  then  away. 

The  year,  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong, 

Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake ; 
Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song 

For  his  familiar  sake. 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  mirthful  hour,  and  then  away. 


The  kindly  year,  his  liberal  hands 

Have  lavished  all  his  store. 
And  shall  we  turn  from  where  he  stands, 

Because  he  gives  no  more? 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away. 
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Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went, 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest; 
How  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent! 

How  sweet  the  seventh  day's  rest! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  good  hour  more,  and  then  away. 

Dear  friends  were  with  us,  some  who  sleep 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid: 
What  pleasant  memories  we  keep 

Of  all  they  said  and  did  ! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 
One  tender  hour,  and  then  away. 

Even  while  we  sing  he  smiles  his  last 
And  leaves  our  sphere  behind — 

The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past; 
Oh  be  the  new  as  kind  ! 
Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  parting  strain,  and  then  away. 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

WHERE   WE   REMAIN   AT   THE    COURT  END   OF 
THE  TOWN. 

/lEORGE  WARRINGTON  had  related  the 
VJ  same  story  which  we  have  just  heard  to 
Madame  de  Bernstein  on  the  previous  evening 
— a  portion,  that  is,  of  the  history ;  for  the  old 
lady  nodded  off  to  sleep  many  times  during  the 
narration,  only  waking  up  when  George  paused, 
saying  it  was  most  interesting;  and  order- 
ing him  to  continue.  The  young  gentleman 
hemmed  and  ha'd,  and  stuttered,  and  blushed, 
and  went  on,  much  against  his  will,  and  did  not 
speak  half  so  well  as  he  did  to  his  friendly  little 
auditory  in  Hill  Street,  where  Hetty's  eyes  of 
wonder,  and  Theo's  sympathizing  looks,  and 
mamma's  kind  face,  and  papa's  funny  looks, 
were  applause  sufficient  to  cheer  any  modest 
youth  who  required  encouragement  for  his  elo- 
quence. As  for  mamma's  behavior  the  Gener- 
al said  'twas  as  good  as  Mr.  Addison's  trunk- 
maker,  and  she  would  make  the  fortune  of  any 
tragedy  by  simply  being  engaged  to  cry  in  the 
front  boxes.  That  is  why  we  chose  my  Lord 
Wrotham's  house  as  the  theatre  where  George's 
first  piece  should  be  performed,  wishing  that  he 
should  speak  to  advantage,  and  not  as  when  he 
was  heard  by  that  sleepy,  cynical  old  lady,  to 
whom  he  had.  to  narrate  his  adventures. 

"  Very  good  and  most  interesting,  I  am  sure, 
my  dear  Sir,"  says  Madame  Bernstein,  putting 
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up  three  pretty  little  fingers  covered  with  a  lace 
mitten  to  hide  a  convulsive  movement  of  her 
mouth.  "And  your  mother  must  have  been 
delighted  to  see  you." 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so  little, 
and  made  a  low  bow,  as  his  aunt  looked  up  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  her  keen,  old  eyes. 

"Have  been  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, dryly,  "and  killed  the  fatted  calf,  and 
— and  that  kind  of  thing.  Though  why  I  say 
calf,  I  don't  know,  Nephew  George,  for  you 
never  were  the  prodigal.  I  may  say  calf  to 
thee,  my  poor  Harry !  Thou  hast  been  among 
the  swine  sure  enough.  And  evil  companions 
have  robbed  the  money  out  of  thy  pocket  and 
the  coat  off  thy  back." 

"He  came  to  his  family  in  England,  mad- 
am," says  George,  with  some  heat,  "and  his 
friends  were  your  ladyship's." 

"  He  could  not  have  come  to  worse  advisers, 
Nephew  Warrington,  and  so  I  should  have  told 
my  sister  earlier,  had  she  condescended  to  write 
to  me  by  him,  as  she  has  done  by  you,"  said  the 
old  lady,  tossing  up  her  head.  "Hey !  hey  !" 
she  said,  at  night,  as  she  arranged  herself  for 
the  rout  to  which  she  was  going,  to  her  waiting- 
maid.  "This  young  gentleman's  mother  is 
half  sorry  that  he  has  come  to  life  again,  I  could 
see  that  in  his  face.  She  is  half  sorry,  and  I 
am  perfectly  furious !  Why  didn't  he  lie  still 
when  he  dropped  there  under  the  tree,  and  why 
did  that  young  Florae  carry  him  to  the  fort  ?  I 
knew  those  Floracs  when  I  was  at  Paris,  in  the 
time  of  Monsieur  le  Regent.  They  were  of  the 
Floracs  of  Ivry.     No  great  house  before  Henri 
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IV.  His  ancestor  was  the  King's  favorite. 
His  ancestor — he !  he !  — his  ancestress !  Brett ! 
entendez  vous?  Give  me  my  card-purse.  I 
don't  like  the  grand  airs  of  this  Monsieur 
George  ;  and  yet  he  resembles,  very  much,  his 
grandfather — the  same  look,  and  sometimes  the 
same  tones.  You  have  heard  of  Colonel  Es- 
mond when  I  was  young?  This  boy  has  his 
eyes.  I  suppose  I  liked  the  Colonel's  because 
he  loved  me." 

Being  engaged,  then,  to  a  card-party  —  an 
amusement  which  she  never  missed,  week-day 
or  Sabbath,  as  long  as  she  had  strength  to  hold 
trumps  or  sit  in  a  chair — very  soon,  after  George 
had  ended  his  narration,  the  old  lady  dismissed 
her  two  nephews,  giving  to  the  elder  a  couple 
of  fingers  and  a  very  stately  courtesy ;  but  to 
Harry  two  hands  and  a  kindly  pat  on  the 
cheek. 

"  My  poor  child,  now  thou  art  disinherited, 
thou  wilt  see  how  differently  the  world  will  use 
thee  !"  she  said.  "There  is  only,  in  all  Lon- 
don, a  wicked,  heartless  old  woman  who  will 
treat  thee  as  before.  Here  is  a  pocket-book 
for  you,  child !  Do  not  lose  it  at  Ranelagh  to- 
night. That  suit  of  yours  does  not  become 
your  brother  half  so  well  as  it  sat  upon  you ! 
You  will  present  your  brother  to  every  body, 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  two  hours 
at  least,  child.  Were  I  you,  I  would  then  go 
to  the  Chocolate  House,  and  play  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  While  you  are  there,  your 
brother  may  come  back  to  me  and  eat  a  bit  of 
chicken  with  me.  My  lady  Flint  gives  wretch- 
ed suppers,  and  I  want  to  talk  his  mother's  let- 
ter over  with  him.  Au  revoir,  gentlemen !" 
and  she  went  away  to  her  toilet.  Her  chair- 
men and  flambeaux  were  already  waiting  at  the 
door. 


The  gentlemen  went  to  Rane- 
lagh, where  but  a  few  of  Mr.  Har- 
ry's acquaintances  chanced  to  be 
present.  They  paced  the  round,  and 
met  Mr.  Tom  Claypool  with  some 
of  his  country  friends  ;  they  heard 
the  music;    they  drank  tea  in  a 
box ;   Harry  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  his  broth- 
er to  the  curiosities  of,  the  place ; 
and  George  was  even  more  ex- 
cited than  his  brother  had  been 
on  his  first  introduction    to  this 
palace  of  delight.      George  loved 
music   much    more    than    Harry 
ever  did :  he  heard  a  full  orches- 
tra for  the  first  time,  and  a  piece 
of  Mr.  Handel  satisfactorily  per- 
formed ;  and  a  not  un pleasing  in- 
stance of  Harry's  humility  and  re- 
gard  for   his   elder  brother  was, 
that  he  could  even  hold  George's 
love  of  music  in  respect  at  a  time 
when  fiddling  was  voted  effemi- 
nate and  unmanly  in  England,  and 
Britons  were  every  day  called  upon 
by  the  patriotic  prints  to  sneer  at 
the  frivolous  accomplishments  of  your  Squall- 
inis,  Monsieurs,  and  the  like.     Nobody  in  Brit- 
ain is  proud  of  his  ignorance  now.     There  is 
no  conceit  left  among  us.     There  is  no  such 
thing  as  dullness.     Arrogance  is  entirely  un- 
known.  .  .  .  Well,  at  any  rate,  Art  has  obtain- 
ed her  letters  of  naturalization,  and  lives  here 
on  terms  of  almost  equality.     If  Mrs.  Thrale 
chose  to  marry  a  music-master  now,  I  don't 
think  her  friends  would  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  her  name.      If  she  had  a  good  fortune,  and 
kept  a  good  cook,  people  would  even  go  and 
dine  with  her  in  spite  of  the  mesalliance,  and 
actually  treat  Mr.  Piozzi  with  civility. 

After  Ranelagh,  and  pursuant  to  Madame 
Bernstein's  advice,  George  returned  to  her  lady- 
ship's house,  while  Harry  showed  himself  at  the 
club,  where  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  night  to  sup,  and  then  to  gamble. 
No  one,  of  course,  alluded  to  Mr.  Warrington's 
little  temporary  absence,  and  Mr.  Ruff,  his  ex- 
landlord,  Avaited  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  civility,  and  as  if  there  had  never 
been  any  difference  between  them.  Mr.  War- 
rington had  caused  his  trunks  and  habiliments 
to  be  conveyed  away  from  Bond  Street  in  the 
morning,  and  he  and  his  brother  were  now  es- 
tablished in  apartments  elsewhere. 

But  when  the  supper  was  done,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen, as  usual,  wrere  about  to  seek  the  macco- 
table  up  stairs,  Harry  said  he  was  not  going  to 
play  any  more.  He  had  burned  his  fingers 
already,  and  could  afford  no  more  extrava- 
gance. 

"  Why,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  rather  flippant 
manner,  "you  must  have  won  more  than  you 
have  lost,  Mr.  Warrington,  after  all  said  and 
done." 

"  And  of  course  I  don't  know  my  own  busi- 
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ness  as  well  as  you  do,  Mr.  Morris,"  says  Har- 
ry, sternly,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  other's 
behavior  on  hearing  of  his  arrest;  "  but  I  have 
another  reason.  A  few  months  or  days  ago  I 
was  heir  to  a  great  estate,  and  could  afford  to 
lose  a  little  money.  Now,  thank  God !  I  am 
heir  to  nothing;"  and  he  looked  round,  blush- 
ing not  a  little,  to  the  knot  of  gentlemen,  his 
gaming  associates,  who  were  lounging  at  the 
tables  or  gathered  round  the  fire. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ?"  cries 
my  Lord  March.  "  Have  you  lost  Virginia, 
too  ?  Who  has  won  it  ?  I  always  had  a  fan- 
cy to  play  you  myself  for  that  stake." 

"And  grow  an  improved  breed  of  slaves  in 
the  colony,"  says  another. 

"The  right  owner  has  won  it.  You  heard 
me  tell  of  my  twin  elder  brother  ?" 

"  Who  was  killed  in  that  affair  of  Braddock's 
two  years  ago  ?  Yes.  Gracious  goodness,  my 
dear  Sir,  I  hope  in  Heaven  he  has  not  come  to 
life  again !" 

"  He  arrived  in  London  two  days  since.  He 
has  been  a  prisoner  in  a  French  fort  for  eighteen 
months ;  he  only  escaped  a  few  months  ago, 
and  left  our  house  in  Virginia  very  soon  after 
his  release." 

"  You  haven't  had  time  to  order  mourning,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Warrington?"  asked  Mr.  Selwyn, 
very  good-naturedly  ;  and  simple  Harry  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  his  joke  until  his  brother 
interpreted  it  to  him. 

"Hang  me  if  I  don't  believe  the  fellow  is 
absolutely  glad  of  the  reappearance  of  his  con- 
founded brother!"  cries  my  Lord  March,  as 
they  continued  to  talk  of  the  matter  when  the 
young  Virginian  had  taken  his  leave. 

"These  savages  practice  the  simple  virtues 
of  affection — they  are  barely  civilized  in  Amer- 
ica yet,"  yawns  Selwyn. 

"They  love  their  kindred,  and  they  scalp 
their  enemies,"  simpers  Mr.  Walpole.  "  It's 
not  Christian,  but  natural.  Shouldn't  you  like 
to  be  present  at  a  scalping-match,  George,  and 
see  a  fellow  skinned  alive  ?" 

"A  man's  elder  brother  is  his  natural  ene- 
my," says  Mr.  Selwyn,  placidly  ranging  his 
money  and  counters  before  him. 

"Torture  is  like  broiled  bones  and  pepper. 
You  wouldn't  relish  simple  hanging  afterward, 
George !"  continues  Horry. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  there's  any  man  in  England 
who  would  like  to  see  his  elder  brother  alive !" 
says  my  lord. 

"No,  nor  his  father  cither,  my  lord!"  cries 
Jack  Morris. 

"  First  time  I  ever  knew  you  had  one,  Jack. 
Give  me  counters  for  five  hundred." 

"  I  say  'tis  all  mighty  fine  about  dead  broth- 
ers coming  to  life  again,"  continues  Jack. 
"Who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn't  a  scheme  ar- 
ranged between  fhesc  two  fellows  ?  Here  comes 
a  young  fellow  who  calls  himself  the  Fortunate 
Youth,  who  says  he  is  a  Virginian  Prince  and 
the  deuce  knows  what,  and  who  gets  into  our 
society — " 


A  great  laugh  ensues  at  Jack's  phrase  of 
"  our  society." 

"Who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn't  a  cross?' 
Jack  continues.  "  The  young  one  is  to  come 
first.  He  is  to  marry  an  heiress,  and,  when  he 
has  got  her,  up  is  to  rise  the  elder  brother! 
When  did  this  elder  brother  show?  Why, 
when  the  younger's  scheme  was  blown,  and  all 
was  up  with  him !  Who  shall  tell  me  that  the 
fellow  hasn't  been  living  in  Seven  Dials,  or  in 
a  cellar,  dining  off  tripe  and  cow-heel  until  my 
younger  gentleman  was  disposed  of?  Dammy, 
as  gentlemen,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  notice 
of  it :  and  that  this  Mr.  Warrington  has  been 
taking  a  most  outrageous  liberty  with  the  whole 
club." 

"  Who  put  him  up  ?  It  was  March,  I  think, 
put  him  up  ?"  asks  a  by-stander. 

"  Yes.  But  my  lord  thought  he  was  putting 
up  a  very  different  person.     Didn't  you,  March  ? 

"Hold  your  confounded  tongue,  and  mind 
your  game !"  says  the  nobleman  addressed  :  but 
Jack  Morris's  opinion  found  not  a  few  support- 
ers in  the  world.  Many  persons  agreed  that  it 
was  most  indecorous  of  Mr.  Harry  Warrington 
to  have  ever  believed  in  his  brother's  death ; 
that  there  was  something  suspicious  about  the 
young  man's  first  appearance  and  subsequent 
actions ;  and,  in  fine,  that  regarding  these  for- 
eigners, adventurers,  and  the  like,  we  ought  to 
be  especially  cautious. 

Though  he  was  out  of  prison  and  difficulty; 
though  he  had  his  aunt's  liberal  donation  of 
money  in  his  pocket;  though  his  dearest  broth- 
er was  restored  to  him,  whose  return  to  life 
Harry  never  once  thought  of  deploring,  as  his 
friends  at  White's  supposed  he  would  do;  though 
.Maria  had  shown  herself  in  such  a  favorable 
light  by  her  behavior  during  his  misfortune : 
yet  Harry,  when  alone,  felt  himself  not  particu- 
larly cheerful,  and  smoked  his  pipe  of  Virginia 
with  a  troubled  mind.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
deposed  from  his  principality :  the  loss  of  it  nev- 
er once  vexed  him ;  he  knew  that  his  brother 
would  share  with  him  as  he  would  have  done 
with  his  brother;  but  after  all  those  struggles 
and  doubts  in  his  own  mind,  to  find  himself 
poor  and  yet  irrevocably  bound  to  his  elderly 
cousin !  Yes,  she  was  elderly,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  she  came  to  that  horri- 
ble den  in  Cursitor  Street  and  the  tears  washed 
her  rouge  off,  why,  she  looked  as  old  as  his  mo- 
ther !  her  face  was  all  wrinkled  and  yellow,  and 
as  he  thought  of  her  he  felt  just  such  a  qualm 
as  he  had  when  she  was  taken  ill  that  day  in 
the  coach  on  their  road  to  Tunbridge.  What 
would  his  mother  say  when  he  brought  her 
home,  and,  Lord,  what  battles  there  would  be 
between  them  !  lie  would  go  and  live  on  one 
of  the  plantations — the  farther  from  home  the 
better — and  have  a  few  negroes,  and  farm  as 
best  he  might,  and  hunt  a  good  deal ;  but  at 
( lastlewood  or  in  her  own  home,  such  as  he  could 
make  it  for  her,  what  a  life  for  poor  Maria,  who 
had  been  used  to  go  to  Court  and  to  cards  and 
balls  and  assemblies  every  night!      If  he  could 
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be  but  the  overseer  of  the  estates — Oh  he  would  ' 
be  an  honest  factor,  and  try  and  make  up  for  | 
his  useless  life  and  extravagance  in  these  past 
days!  Eive  thousand  pounds,  all  his  patrimony 
and  the  accumulations  of  his  long  minority 
squandered  in  six  months  !  He  a  beggar,  ex- 
cept for  clear  George's  kindness,  with  nothing 
in  life  left  to  him  but  an  old  wife  —  a  pretty 
beggar,  dressed  out  in  velvet  and  silver  lace 
forsooth — the  poor  lad  was  arrayed  in  his  best 
clothes — a  pretty  figure  he  had  made  in  Europe, 
and  a  nice  end  he  was  come  to !  With  all  his 
fine  friends  at  White's  and  Newmarket,  with  all 
his  extravagance,  had  he  been  happy  a  single 
day  since  he  had  been  in  Europe  ?  Yes.  three 
days,  four  days,  yesterday  evening,  when  he 
had  been  with  dear  dear  Mrs.  Lambert,  and 
those  affectionate  kind  girls,  and  that  brave 
good  Colonel.  And  the  Colonel  was  right  when 
he  rebuked  him  for  his  spendthrift  follies,  and 
he  had  been  a  brute  to  be  angry  as  he  had  been, 
and  God  bless  them  all  for  their  generous  ex- 
ertions in  his  behalf!  Such  were  the  thoughts 
which  Harry  put  into  his  pipe,  and  he  smoked 
them  while  he  waited  his  brother's  return  from 
Madame  Bernstein. 


CHAPTER  LIY. 

DURING  WHICH   HARRY    SITS    SMOKING  HIS  PIPE 

AT    HOME. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  our  Virginians, 
the  Colonel  Esmond  of  whom  frequent  mention 
has  been  made,  and  who  had  quitted  England 
to  reside  in  the  New  World,  had  devoted  some 
portion  of  his  long  American  leisure  to  the  com- 
position of  the  memoirs  of  his  early  life.  In 
these  volumes  Madame  de  Bernstein  (Mrs. 
Beatrice  Esmond  was  her  name  as  a  spinster) 
played  a  very  considerable  part ;  and  as  George 
had  read  his  grandfather's  manuscript   many 


times  over,  he  had  learned  to  know  his  kins- 
woman long  before  he  saw  her — to  know,  at 
least,  the  lady,  young,  beautiful,  and  willful. 
of  half  a  century  since,  with  whom  he  now 
became  acquainted  in  the  decline  of  her  days. 
When  cheeks  are  faded  and  eyes  are  dim,  is  it 
sad  or  pleasant.  I  wonder,  for  the  woman  who 
is  a  beauty  no  more,  to  recall  the  period  of  her 
bloom?  When  the  heart  is  withered,  do  the 
old  love  to  remember  how  it  once  was  fresh 
and  beat  with  warm  emotions  ?  When  the 
spirits  are  languid  and  weary,  do  we  like  to 
think  how  bright  they  were  in  other  days,  the 
hope  how  buoyant,  the  sympathies  how  ready. 
the  enjoyment  of  life  how  keen  and  eager  ?  So 
they  fall — the  buds  of  prime,  the  roses  of 
beauty,  the  florid  haiwests  of  summer — fall  and 
wither,  and  the  naked  branches  shiver  in  the 
winter. 

And  that  was  a  beauty  once  !  thinks  George 
Warrington,  as  his  aunt,  in  her  rouge  and  dia- 
monds, comes  in  from  her  rout,  and  that  ruin 
was  a  splendid  palace.  Crowds  of  lovers  have 
sighed  before  those  decrepit  feet,  and  been  be- 
wildered by  the  brightness  of  those  eyes.  He 
remembered  a  fire-work  at  home,  at  Williams- 
burg, on  the  King's  birthday,  and  afterward 
looking  at  the  skeleton  wheel  and  the  sockets 
of  the  exploded  Roman  candles.  The  dazzle 
and  brilliancy  of  Aunt  Beatrice's  early  career 
passed  before  him  as  he  thought  over  his  grand- 
sire's  journals.  Honest  Harry  had  seen  them, 
too,  but  Harry  was  no  book-man,  and  had  not 
read  the  manuscript  very  carefully ;  nay,  if  he 
had,  he  would  probably  not  have  reasoned  about 
it  as  his  brother  did,  being  by  no  means  so 
much  inclined  to  moralizing  as  his  melancholy 
senior. 

Mr.  Warrington  thought  that  there  was  no 
cause  why  he  should  tell  his  aunt  how  intimate 
he  was  with  her  early  history,  and  accordingly 
held  his  peace  upon  that  point.  When  their 
meal  was  over,  she  pointed  with  her  cane  to  her 
escritoire,  and  bade  her  attendant  bring  the  let- 
ter which  lay  under  the  inkstand  there  ;  and 
George,  recognizing  the  superscription,  of  course 
knew  the  letter  to  be  that  of  which  he  had  been 
the  bearer  from  home. 

"It  would  appear  by  this  letter,"  said  the 
old  lady,  looking  hard  at  her  nephew,  "that 
ever  since  your  return  there  have  been  some 
differences  between  you  and  my  sister." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  did  not  know  that  Madam  Es- 
mond had  alluded  to  them,"  George  said. 

The   Baroness   puts   a  great  pair  of  glasses 

|  upon  eyes  which    shot   fire   and  kindled  who 

knows   how  many  passions  in   old   days,   and, 

glancing  over  the  letter,  hands  it  to  George, 

who  reads  as  follows : 

"Bichmond,  Virginia,  December  10th.  1756. 
"HoNOfTJBKD  Madam  !  and  Sifter  ! — I  have 
1  received,  and  thankfully  acknowledge,  your 
ladyship's  favour,  per  Rose  packet,  of  October 
23  alt. ;  and  straightway  answer  you  at  a  season 
which  should  be  one  of  goodwill  and  peace  to 
all  men :  but  in  which  Heaven  hath  neverthe- 
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it  our  porti 

earthly  sorrow  and  trouble.     My  reply  will  be 
ight  to  you  by  my  eldest  bod,  Mr.  Esmond 
Warn   gl        who  retained  to  ns  so  miraci 

ly  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  (as 
oar  previous    lei  I   my  poor 

Henry),  and  who  is  desirous,  not  without  my 
consent  to  -  -it  Europe,  though  he 

has  been  amongst  us  so  short  a  while.  I 
grieve  to  think  that  my  dearest  Harry  should 
have  appeared  at  home — I  mean  in  England — 
under  false  colours,  as  it  were  ;  and  should  have 
been  presented  to  Hi-  Majesty,  to  our  family, 
and  his  own.  as  his  father's  heir,  whilst  my  dear 
son  George  was  still  alive,  though  dead  to  us. 
Ah.  Madam!  During  the  eighteen  months  : 
his  captivity,  what  anguish  have  his  mother*?, 
his  brother's,  hearts  undergone  !  My  Harry's 
is  the  tenderest  of  any  man's  now  alive.  In 
the  joy  of  seeing  Mr.  Esmond  "Warrington  re- 
•  'get  the  worldly  mis- 
fortune which  befalls  him.  He  will  return  to 
-'comparative)  poverty  without  a  pang.  The 
most  generous,  the  >/<     t  t  of  human  be- 

>f  sons,  he  will  gladly  give  up  to  his  elder 
brother  that  inheritance  which  had  been  his 
own  but  for  the  accident  of  birth,  and  for  the 
providential  return  of  my  son  George. 

"Your  beneficent  intentions  toward  dearest 
Harry  will  be  more  than  ever  welcome,  now  he 

iced  to  a  younger  brother's  slender  por- 
tion !     Many  years  since,  an  advantageous  op- 

:curred  of  providing  for  him 
province,  and  he  would  by  this  time  have  been 
r  of  a  noble  estate  and  negroes,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  make  a  fig  .  most  here, 

could  his  mother  s  wishes  have  been  complied 
with,  and  his  father's  small  portion,  now  lying 

11  interest  in  the  British  funds,  have  been 

■1  in  this  most  excellent  purchase.      But 
the  forms  of  the  law.  and,  I  grieve  to  ow 
elder  son's  scruples,  prevailed,  and  this  admira- 
ble opportunity  was  lo;t  to   me  !      Harry  will 
rind  fcfa  of  his  income  have  been  care- 

fully accu::.  -'    long  may  he  live  to 

enjoy  them  !  May  H  iaven  bless  you,  dear  sis- 
ter, for  what  your  ladyship  may  add  to  his  little 
store  !  As  I  gather  from  your  letter  that  the 
sum  which  has  been  allowed  to  him  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  his  expenses  in  the  fine  com- 
pany which  he  has  kept  (and  the  grandson  of 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond — one  who  had  so  nearly 
been  his  lordship's  heir — may  sure  claim  equal- 
ity with  any  other  nobleman  in  Great  Britain), 
and  having  a  sum  by  me  which  I  had  always 
intended  for  the  poor  child's  establishment.  I 
entrust  it  to  my  eldest  son.  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  hath  a  most  sincere  regard  for  his 
brother,  to  lay  it  out  for  Harry's  best  advant- 
age." 

,;  It  took  him  out  of  prison  yesterday,  mad- 
am. I  think  that  was  the  best  use  to  which  we 
could  put  it,"'  interposed  George,  at  this  stage 
of  his  mother's  1 

••Nay,  Sir,  I  don't  know  any  such  thing! 


Why  not  have  kept  it  to  buy  a  pair  of  col 
him,  or  to  help  toward  another  estate  and  some 

-s.  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  home?"  die 
oil  lady.      "  Besiles,  I  had  a  fancy  to  pay  that 
debt  myself." 

••I  hope  you  will  let  his  brother  do  that.  I 
ask  leave  to  be  my  brothers  banker  in  this 
matter,  and  consider  I  have  borrowed  so  much 
from  my  mother,  to  be  paid  back  to  my  dear 
Harry." 

••Do  you  say  so,  Sir?  Give  me  a  glass  of 
wine  !  You  are  an  extravagant  fellow  \  Rea  1 
on,  and  you  will  see  your  mother  thinks  so.  1 
drink  to  your  health.  Xephew  George  !  'Tis 
good  Burgundy.  Your  grandfather  never  loved 
Burgundy.     He  1  jtg  1  claret,  the  little  he  di 

And  George  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

•■This  remittance  will,  I  trust,  amply  cover 
any  expenses  which,  owing  to  the  mistake  re- 

.  ig  his  position,  dearest  Harry  may 
incurred.  I  wish  I  could  trust  his  elder  broth- 
er's prudence  as  confidently  as  my  Harry's! 
But  I  fear  that,  even  in  his  captivity.  Mr.  Es- 
mond W.  has  learned  little  of  that  humility  which 
becomes  all  Christians,  and  which  I  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  teach  to  my  children.  Should 
you  by  chance  show  him  these  lines,  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  those  who  go 
to  the  sea  i  the  Great  Ocean  divides  us! 

he  will  know  that  a  fond  mother's  blessing  and 
prayers  follow  both  her  children,  and  that  there 
is  no  act  I  have  ever  done,  no  desire  I  have 
ever  expressed  (however  little  he  may  have 
been  inclined  to  obey  it!)  but  hath  been  dic- 
tated by  the  fondest  wishes  for  my  dearest 
welfare." 

"There  is  a  scratch  with  a  penknife,  and  a 
great  blot   upon   the   letter  there,  as  if  water 
had  fallen   on  it.     Your   mother  writes 
George.     I  suppose  you  and  she  had  a  differ- 
ence ?"  said  George's  aunt,  not  unkindly. 

••  Yes,  ma'am,  many,"  answered  the  young 
man,  sadly.      "The  last  was     bout  a  quesl 
of  money — of  ransom  which  I  promised  to  the 
old  lieutenant  of  the  fort  who  aided  me  to  make 
my  escape.     I  told  you  he  had  a  mist] 
poor  Indian  woman,  who  helped  me,  an  I 
kind  to   me.      Six   weeks   after  my  arrival   at 
home  the  poor  thing  made  her  appearance  at 
Richmond,  having  found  her  way  through  the 
woods  by  pretty  much  the  same  track  which  I 
had  followed,  and  bringing  me  the  token 
Museau  had  promised  to  send  me  when  he  con- 
nived to  my  flight.      A  commanding  officer  and 
a   considerable   reinforcement    arrived  at   Du- 
quesne.     Ch  irgei  —I  don't  know  of  what  pecu- 
lation (for  his  messenger  could  not  express  her- 
self very   clearly) — had  been   b 
this  Museau.      He  had  been  put  under  ; 
and  had  tried  to   escape ;   but,   le^s  fortunate 
than  myself,  he  had  been  shot  on  the  rampart, 
and  he  sent  the  Indian  woman  to  me  wi1 
grandfather's  watch,  and  a  line  scrawled  in  his 
prison  on  his  death-bed,  begging  me  to  send  ce 
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a  notary  at  Havre  de  Grace  in 
France  to  be  transmitted  to  his  relatives  ai 
in  Normandy.  My  friend  Silverheels.  the  hunt- 
er, had  helped  my  poor  Indian  on  her  v. .. 
don't  know  how  she  would  hare  escaped  scalp- 
ing else.  But  at  home  they  received  the  poor 
thing  sternly.  They  hardly  gave  her  a  wel- 
come. I  won't  say  what  suspicions  they  had 
_■  3ing  her  and  me.  The  poor  wretch  fell  to 
drinking  whenever  she  could  find  means.  I 
ordered  that  she  should  have  food  and  shelter, 
and  she  became  the  jest  of  our  negroes,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  the  scandal  and  tittle-tattle 
of  the  old  fools  in  our  little  town.  Our  Gov- 
ernor was,  luckily,  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  made 
interest  with  him,  and  procured  a  pass  to  send 
her  back  to  her  people.  Her  very  grief  at  part- 
irh  me  only  served  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picions against  her.  A  fellow  preached  against 
me  from  the  pulpit,  I  believe ;  I  had  to  treat 
another  with  a  cane.  And  I  had  a  violent  dis- 
pute with  Madam  Esmond — a  difference  which 
is  not  healed  yet — because  I  insisted  upon  pay- 
ing to  the  heirs  Museau  pointed  out  the  money 
I  had  promised  for  my  deliverance.  You  see 
that  scandal  flourishes  at  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old." 

"I  have  suffered  from  it  myself,  my  dear!" 
said  Madame  Bernstein,  demurely.      ''Fill  thy 
hild!      A  little  tass  of  cherry-brandy! 
"Twill  do  thee  all  the  good  in  the  world."' 

is  for  my  poor  Harry's  marriage."  Madam 
Esmond's  letter  went  on,  "  though  I  know  too 
om  sad  experience,  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  is  subject,  and  would  keep  my  boy,  at  any 
price,  from  them,  though  I  should  wish  him  to 
marry  a  person  of  rank,  as  becomes  his  birth, 
yet  n:  I   via  Esmond  is  out  of  the  ques- 

tion. Her  age  is  almost  the  same  as  mine  : 
and  I  know  my  brother  Castlewood  left  his 
daughters  with  the  very  smallest  portions.  My 
is  so  obedient  that  I  know  a  desire  from 
ill  be  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  give  up 
this  imprudent  match.  Some  foolish  people 
once  supposed  that  I  myself  once  thought  of  a 
second  union,  and  with  a  person  of  rank  very 
different  from  ours.  No!  I  knew  what  was 
due  to  my  children.  As  succeeding  to  this  es- 
tate after  me,  Mr.  Esmond  TV.  is  amply  pro- 
vided for.  Let  my  task  now  be  to  save  for  his 
rrunate  younger  brother :  and.  as  I  do 
not  love  to  live  quite  alone,  let  him  return 
without  delay  to  his  fond  and  loving  mother. 

"  The  report  which  your  ladyship  hath  given 
of  my  Harry  fills  my  heart  with  warmest  grat- 
itude. He  is  all  indeed  a  mother  may  wish. 
A  year  in  Europe  will  have  given  him  a  polish 
and  refinement  which  he  could  not  acquire  in 
our  homely  Virginia.  Mr.  Stack,  one  of  our 
invaluable  ministers  in  Kichmond,  hath  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ward — my  darling's  tutor  of  early 
days — who  kno" >  my  Lady  Warrington  and 
her  excellent  family,  and  saith  that  my  Harry 
has  lived  much  with  his  cousins  of  late.  I  am 
::A  to  think  that  my  boy  has  the  prr 


of  being  with  his  good  aunt.  May  he  fellow 
her  councils,  and  listen  to  those  around  him 
who  will  guide  him  on  the  way  of  his  best  wel- 
fare! Adieu,  dear  madam  and  sister!  For 
your  kindness  to  my  boy  accept  the  grateful 
thanks  of  a  mother's  heart.  Though  we  have 
been  divided  hitherto,  may  these  kindly  ties 
draw  us  nearer  and  nearer.  I  am  thankful 
that  you  should  speak  of  my  dearest  father  so. 
He  was.  indeed,  one  of  the  best  of  men  !  He, 
too,  thanks  you.  I  know,  for  the  love  you  have 
borne  to  one  of  his  children :  and  his  "daughter 
subscribes  herself, 

■•With  sincere  thanks, 

••  Your  ladyship's 
'•Most  dutiful  and  grateful  sister  and  servant, 
"Rachel  Esmond  Wn. 

"P. S. — I  have  communicated  with  my  Ladv 

Maria  :  but  there  will  be  no  need  to  tell  her  and 

I  dear  Harry  that  his  mother  or  your  ladyship  hope 

to  be  able  to  increase  his  small  fortune.     The 

match  is  altogether  unsuitable." 

••As  far  as  regards  myself,  Madam."  George 
said,  laying  down  th  .  -ther's  let- 

ter conveys  no  news  to  me.  I  always  knew 
that  Harry  was  the  favorite  son  with  Madam 
Esmond,  as  he  deserves  indeed  to  be.  He  has 
a  hundred  good  qualities  which  I  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess.    He  has  better  look? — " 

••Nay.  that  is  not  your  fault,"  said  the  old 
lady,  slyly  looking  at  him;  "and,  but  that  he 
is  fair  and  you  are  brown,  one  might  almost 
pass  for  the  other." 

Mr.  George  bowed,  and  a  faint  blush  tinged 
his  pale  cheek. 

••His  disposition  is  bright,  and  mine  is  dark," 
he  continued;  "Harry  is  cheerful,  and  I  am 
otherwise  perhaps.  He  knows  how  to  make 
himself  beloved  by  every  one.  and  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  find  but  few  friends." 

••My  sister  and  you  have  pretty  little  quar- 
rels. There  were  such  in  old  days  in  our  fam- 
ily." the  Baroness  said;  "and  if  Madam  Es- 
mond takes  after  our  mother — " 

••  My  mother  has  always  described  hers  as  an 
angel  upon  earth."  interposed  George. 

••Eh  !  That  is  a  common  character  for  peo- 
ple when  they  are  dead!'"  cried  the  Baroness  : 
"and  Rachel  Castlewood  was  an  angel,  if  you 
like — at  least  your  grandfather  thought  so.  But 
let  me  tell  you.  Sir.  that  angels  are  sometimes 
not  very  commodes  a  vivre.  It  may  be  they  are 
too  good  to  live  with  us  sinners,  and  the  air 
down  below  here  don't  agree  with  them.  My 
poor  mother  was  so  perfect  that  she  never  could 
forgive  me  for  being  otherwise.  Ah.  mon  Dieu ! 
she  used  to  oppress  me  with  those  angelical 

George  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  thought  of 
his  own  melancholy  youth.  He  did  not  care 
to  submit  more  of  his  family  secrets  to  the  cyn- 
ical inquisition  of  this  old  worldling,  who  seem- 
ed, however,  to  understand  him  in  spite  of  his 
ace. 

"I  quite  comprehend  you,  Sir,  though  you 
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the   J;  ..   pc  n    continued. 

rmon  in  the  morning :   a  sermon  at  night : 

.day.      That  is  what 

;  call  being  good.     Every  pleasure  cried 

fie  upon:    all   •  amuni- 

cated ;  a  ball  an  abomination  of  desolation ;  a 

:'  me  ;  and  a  game  of  cards 

.  _t  a  life !     Mon  Dieu,  what  a 

•  '■  .:  cards  every  night,  if  we  were 

said  George,  smiling;    "and  my 
grandfather  ^re  so  mfcch  that  my 

mother  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  her  fa- 
ther's favorite  auth', 

•  •  I  remember.     He  could  say  whole  pages 
by  heart ;  though,  for  my  parr,  I  like  Mr.  Con- 

a   great  deal  better.     And,  then,  there 

readfaL,  dreary  '■'■  om  he  and 

Led  to  admire!*'  cried  the 

g  her  fan. 

.  t  like  Shakspeare, 

ill  not  quarrel  with  my  mother  for  being 

_••;.      "And 

and  I  am  sure,  that  you  don't 

re  are  any  poor, 

m  ;  wherever  there  are  any  sick, 

th  her  horrible  purges 

: ^urse, 

-ire  them !     She  acts 
forms  her  duty  as  far  as  she 
■ 
••  I  don't  Liar;  for  doing  yours,  and 

.1  about  Madam  Es- 
1  the  old  lady.     "But  at  least  there 
ich  we  all  three  ag 
ge  .nted. 

I  can 
■  :  -.  •   e  first  leaf  out 
d." 
has  not  forgotten  her  cousin's 
._■-    and  is  shocked  at  the  disparity  between  her 

I  lady 
t  time  of  111 

I  find  but  a  dismal  home 
in  our  Virginian  plantation.    Besides,  the  fa 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  Harr  dcome 

rhaps, 
m  the  prop*  -  in  natural 

:.im,  I  doubt  how  his 
.uld  like  our  - 

..tion  in  hi 

lady  laughed    shrilly.      "He,  he! 

uneed  not 

\     i  -hall  tell  no 

-      ugh 'tis  no  news  tome 

that  she  has  a  :.  r,  and  loves  her  own 

out  it 
•he  mistress 
and  what  sort  of  a  life  n. 
L 

:"  \'ir- 
ber.    V 


quite  ■.  ;iiow  me  who  governs  the  fam- 

ily." 

'adam,"  said  George,  smiling,  "I  may 
say  as  much  as  this,  that  I  don't  envy  any  wo- 
man coming  into  our  house  against  my  mother's 
will :  and  mv  poor  brother  knows  this  perfectly 
well." 

hat?  You  two  have  talked  the  matter 
over?  "No  doubt  you  have.  And  the  foolish 
child  considers  himself  bound  in  honor — of 
course  he  does,  the  gaby!" 

••  He  says  Lady  Maria  has  behaved  most  no- 
bly to  him.  When  he  was  sent  to  prison  she 
brought  him  her  trinkets  and  jewels,  and  every 
guinea  she  had  in  the  world.  This  behavior 
has  touched  him  so,  that  he  feels  more  deeply 
than  ever  bound  to  her  ladyship.  But  I 
my  brother  seems  bound  by  honor  rather  than 
love — such,  at  least,  is  his  present  feeling." 

od  creature,"  cries  Madame  Bernstein, 
"  don't  you  see  that  "Maria  brings  a  few  two- 
penny trinkets  and  a  half  dozen  guineas  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  the  heir  of  the  great  estate  in  Virginia 
— not  to  the  second  son,  who  is  a  beggar,  and 
has  just  squandered  away  every  shilling  of  his 
fortu!.  -  1  ear  to  you,  on  my  credit  as  a 
gentlewoman,  that,  knowing  Harry's  obstinacy, 
and  the  misery  he  had  in  store  for  himself,  I 
tried  to  bribe  Maria  to  give  up  her  engagement 
with  him,  and  only  failed  because  I  could  not 
bribe  high  eno    _  n  he  was  in  prison  1 

sent  my  lawyer  to  him,  with  orders  to  pay  his 
debts  immediately  if  he  would  but  part  from 
her ;  but  Maria  had  been  beforehand  with  us, 
and  Mr.  Harry  chose  not  to  go  back  from  his 
stupid  word.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has  passed 
in  the  last  month!"  And  here  the  old  lad}' 
narrated  at  length  the  history  which  we  know 
already,  but  in  that  cynical  language  which  was 
common  in  her  times,  when  the  finest  folks  and 
the  most  delicate  ladies  called  things  and  people 
jes  which  we  never  utter  in  good  compa- 
And  so  much  the  better,  on  the 
whole.  We  mayn't  be  more  virtuous,  but  it  is 
something  to  be  more  decent:  perhaps  we  are 
not  more  pure,  but  of  a  surety  we  are  more 
cleanly. 

Madame  Bernstein  talked  so  much,  so  long, 
and  so  cleverly,  that  she  was  quite  pleased  with 
herself  and  her  listener;  and  when  she  put  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Brett  to  retire  for  the 
night,  informed  the  waiting-maid  that  she  had 
_-  :d  her  opinion  about  her  eldest  nephew, 
and  that  Mr.  George  was  handsome  ;  that  he 
was  certainly  much  wittier  than  poor  Harry 
(whom  Heaven,  it  must  t  '!,  had  not 

furnished  with  a  very  great  supply  of  brains), 
and  that  he  had  quite  the  bel  air — a  something 
melancholy — a  noble  and   distinguished  je  ne 
— which  reminded  her  of  the  Colonel. 
Had  she  ever  told  Brett  about   the  Colonel? 
-  of  times,  no  doubt.     And  now  she  told 
Brett  about  the  Colonel   once  more.     Mean- 
while, perhaps  her  new  favorite  was  not  quite 
U  pleased  with  her  as  she  wa9  with  him. 
a  strange  picture  of  life  and  manners  had 
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the  old  lady  unvaileu  to  her  nephew  !  How 
she  railed  at  all  the  world  round  about  her ! 
How  unconsciously  did  she  paint  her  own 
family — her  own  self:  how  selfish,  one  and 
ail:  pursuing  what  mean  ends ;  grasping  and 
scrambling  frantically  for  what  petty  prizes  ; 
ambitious  for  what  shabby  recompenses ; 
trampling — from  life's  beginning  to  its  close 
— through  what  scenes  of  stale  dissipations 
and  faded  pleasures!  "Are  these  the  in- 
heritors of  noble  blood?"  thought  George,  as 
he  went  home  quite  late  from  his  aunt's  house. 
passing  by  doors  whence  the  last  guests  of 
fashion  were  issuing,  and  where  the  chair- 
men were  yawning  over  their  expiring  torches. 
••  Are  these  the  proud  possessors  of  ancestral 
honors  and  ancient  names ;  and  were  their 
forefathers,  when  in  life,  no  better  ?  We 
have  our  pedigree  at  home  with  noble  coats- 
of-arms  emblazoned  all  over  the  branches, 
and  titles  dating  back  before  the  Conquest 
and  the  Crusaders.  When  a  knight  of  old 
found  a  friend  in  want,  did  he  turn  his  back 
upon  him ;  or  an  unprotected  damsel,  did  he 
delude  her  and  leave  her  ?  When  a  noble- 
man of  the  early  time  received  a  young  kins- 
man, did  he  get  the  better  of  him  at  dice,  and 
did  the  ancient  chivalry  cheat  in  horse-flesh  ? 
Can  it  be  that  this  wily  woman  of  the  world, 
as  my  aunt  has  represented,  has  inveigled  my 
poor  Harry  into  an  engagement — that  her  tears 
are  false,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  finds  him  poor 
she  will  desert  him  ?  Had  we  not  best  pack  the 
trunks  and  take  a  cabin  in  the  next  ship  bound 
for  home  ?"  George  reached  his  own  door,  re- 
volving these  thoughts,  and  Gumbo  came  up 
yawning  with  a  candle,  and  Harry  was  asleep 
before  the  extinguished  fire,  with  the  ashes  of 
his  emptied  pipe  on  the  table  beside  him. 

He  starts  up.  his  eyes,  for  a  moment  dulled 
by  sleep,  lighten  with  pleasure  as  he  sees  his 
dear  George.  He  puts  his  arms  round  his 
brother  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"  There  he  is  in  flesh  and  blood,  thank  God !" 
he  saj  -  :  I  was  dreaming  of  thee  but  now. 
George,  and  that  Ward  was  hearing  us  our  les- 
son !  Dost  thou  remember  the  ruler,  Georgy  ? 
Why,  1  less  d  y  soul  'tis  three  o'clock!  Where 
have  you  been  a  gadding.  Mr.  George? 
thou  supped  ?  I  supped  at  White's,  but  I'm 
hungry  again.  I  did  not  play,  Sir — no,  no: 
no  more  of  that  for  younger  brothers !  And 
my  Lord  March  paid  me  fifty  he  lost  to  me.  I 
bet  against  his  horse  and  on  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton's !  They  bo:h  rode  the  match  at  \ 
market  this  morning,  and  he  lost  because  he 
nder  weight.  And  he  paid  me,  and  he 
a  bear.  Let  us  have  one  pipe, 
.  ■  : — just  one.'' 

And  after  the  smoke  the  young  men  went  to 
bed,  where  I.  for  one.  wish  them  a  pleasant 
rest,  for  sure  it  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing  to 
see  brethren  who  love  one  another. 


CHAPTER  LV 

BETWEEN   BROTHEES. 

Of  course  our  young  men  had  had  their  pri- 
:  vate  talk  about  home,  and  all  the  people  and 
doings  there,  and  each  had  imparted  to  the 
other  full  particulars  of  his  history  since  their 
last  meeting.  How  were  Harry's  dogs,  and 
little  Dempster,  and  good  old  Nathan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  household?  Was  Mountain  well, 
and  Fanny  grown  to  be  a  pretty  girl  ?  So  Par- 
son Broadbent's  daughter  was  engaged  to  niarrv 
Tom  Barker  of  Savannah,  and  they  were  to  go 
and  live  in  Georgia !  Harry  owns  that  at  one 
period  he  was  very  sweet  upon  Parson  Broad- 
bent's  daughter,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  pocket- 
money  at  cards,  and  drank  a  great  quantity  of 
strong  waters  with  the  father,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretext  for  being  near  the  girl.  But.  Heaven 
help  us !  Madam  Esmond  would  never  have 
consented  to  his  throwing  himself  away  upon 
Polly  Broadbent.  So  Colonel  G.  Washington's 
wife  was  a  pretty  woman,  very  good-natured 
and  pleasant,  and  with  a  good  fortune  ?  IE- 
had  brought  her  into  Richmond,  and  paid  a 
visit  of  state  to  Madam  Esmond.  George  de- 
scribed, with  much  humor,  the  awful  ceremoni- 
als at  the  interview  between  these  two  person- 
ami  the  killing  politeness  of  his  mother  to 
Mr.  Washington's  young  wife.  "  Never  mind, 
George,  my  dear  !"  says  Mrs.  Mountain.  "The 
Colonel  has  taken  another  wife,  but  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  at  one  time  two  young  gentlemen  I 
know  of  ran  a  very  near  chance  of  having  a  tall 
father  -ix  feet  two  in  his  boots."  To  be 
sure.  Mountain  was  forever  match-making  in 
her  mind.  Two  people  could  not  play  a  game 
at  cards  together,  or  sit  down  to  a  dish  of  tea, 
but  she  fancied  their  conjunction  was  for  life. 
It  was  she — the  foolish  tattler — who  had  set  the 
\  report  abroad  regarding  the  poor  Indian  woman. 
As  for  Madam  Esmond,  she  had  repelled  the  in- 
I  sinuationwith  scorn  when  Parson  Stack  br 
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it  to  her,  and  said,  "I  should  as  soon  fancy  ]  she  disdained  to  find  the  poor  Biche  guilty,  and 
Mr.  Esmond  stealing  the  spoons  or  marrying  a  even  thanked  her  for  attending  her  son  in  his 
negro  woman  out  of  the  kitchen."     But  though  ;  illness,  she  treated   her  with  such  a  chilling 
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haughtiness  of  demeanor,  that  the  Indian  slunk 
away  into  the  servants'  quarters,  and  there  tried 
to  drown  her  disappointments  with  drink.  It 
was  not  a  cheerful  picture  that  which  George 
gave  of  his  two  months  at  home.  "  The  birth- 
right is  mine,  Harry,"  he  said,  "but  thou  art 
the  favorite,  and  God  help  me !  I  think  my 
mother  almost  grudges  it  to  me.  Why  should 
I  have  taken  the  pas,  and  preceded  your  wor- 
ship into  the  world  ?  Had  you  been  the  elder, 
you  would  have  had  the  best  cellar,  and  ridden 
the  best  nag,  and  been  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country,  whereas  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  for  myself,  and  frighten  people  by  my  glum 
face  :  I  should  have  been  second  son,  and  set 
up  as  lawyer,  or  come  to  England  and  got  my 
degrees,  and  turned  parson,  and  said  grace  at 
your  honor's  table.  The  time  is  out  of  joint, 
Sir.  Oh  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was  born  to 
set  it  right !" 

' '  Why,  Georgy,  you  are  talking  verses — I 
protest  you  are!"  says  Harry. 

"I  think,  my  dear,  some  one  else  talked 
those  verses  before  me,"  says  George,  with  a 
smile. 

"  It's  out  of  one  of  your  books.  You  know 
every  book  that  ever  was  wrote,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve !"  cries  Harry  ;  and  then  told  his  brother 
how  he  had  seen  the  two  authors  at  Tunbridge, 
and  how  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  them. 
"Not  that  /cared  much  about  their  books,  not 
being  clever  enough.  But  I  remembered  how 
my  dear  old  George  used  to  speak  of  'era,"  says 
Harry,  with  a  choke  in  his  voice,  "and  that's 
why  I  liked  to  see  them.  I  say,  dear,  it's  like 
a  dream  seeing  you  over  again.  Think  of  that 
bloody  Indian  with  his  knife  at  my  George's 
head !  I  should  like  to  give  that  Monsieur  de 
Florae  something  for  saving  you — but  I  haven't 
got  much  now,  only  my  little  gold  knee-buckles, 
and  they  ain't  worth  two  guineas." 

"  You  have  got  the  half  of  what  I  have,  child, 
and  we'll  divide  as  soon  as  I  have  paid  the 
Frenchman,"  George  said. 

On  which  Harry  broke  out  not  merely  into 
blessings  but  actual  imprecations,  indicating  his 
intense  love  and  satisfaction  ;  and  he  swore  that 
there  never  was  such  a  brother  in  the  world  as 
his  brother  George.  Indeed,  for  some  days  after 
his  brother's  arrival,  his  eyes  followed  George 
about :  he  would  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
or  his  newspaper,  when  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether, and  begin  to  laugh  to  himself.  When 
he  walked  with  George  on  the  Mall  or  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  would  gaze  round  at  the  company,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Look  here,  gentlemen  !  This 
is  he.  This  is  my  brother,  that  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again !  Can  any  man  in  Christendom 
produce  such  a  brother  as  this?" 

Of  course  he  was  of  opinion  that  George  should 
pay  to  Museau's  heirs  the  sum  which  he  had 
promised  for  his  ransom.  This  question  had 
been  the  cause  of  no  small  unhappiness  to  poor 
George  at  home.  Museau  dead,  Madam  Es- 
mond argued  with  much  eagerness,  and  not  a 
little  rancor,  the  bargain  fell  to  the  ground,  and 


her  son  was  free.  The  man  was  a  rogue  in  the 
first  instance.  She  would  not  pay  the  wages 
of  iniquity.  Mr.  Esmond  had  a  small  independ- 
ence from  his  father,  and  might  squander  his 
patrimony  if  he  chose.  He  was  of  age,  and 
the  money  was  in  his  power  ;  but  she  would  be 
no  party  to  such  extravagance,  as  giving  twelve 
thousand  livres  to  a  parcel  of  peasants  in  Nor- 
mandy with  whom  we  were  at  war,  and  who 
would  very  likely  give  it  all  to  the  priests  and 
the  pope.  She  would  not  subscribe  to  any  such 
wickedness.  If  George  wanted  to  squander 
away  his  father's  money  (she  must  say  that 
formerly  he  had  not  been  so  eager,  and  when 
Harry's  benefit  was  in  question  had  refused  to 
touch  a  penny  of  it !) — if  he  wished  to  spend  it 
now,  why  not  give  it  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
to  poor  Harry,  who  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
his  inheritance,  and  not  to  a  set  of  priest-ridden 
peasants  in  France  ?  This  dispute  had  raged 
between  mother  and  son  during  the  whole  of 
the  latter's  last  days  in  Virginia.  It  had  never 
been  settled.  On  the  morning  of  George's  de- 
parture, Madam  Esmond  had  come  to  his  bed- 
side, after  a  sleepless  night,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  still  persisted  in  his  intention  to 
fling  away  his  father's  property  ?  He  replied 
in  a  depth  of  grief  and  perplexity  that  his  word 
was  passed,  and  he  must  do  as  his  honor  bade 
him.  She  answered  that  she  would  continue 
to  pray  that  Heaven  might  soften  his  proud 
heart,  and  enable  her  to  bear  her  heavy  trials : 
and  the  last  view  George  had  of  his  mother's 
face  was  as  she  stood  yet  a  moment  by  his  bed- 
side, pale  and  with  tearless  eyes,  before  she 
turned  away  and  slowly  left  his  chamber. 

"  Where  didst  thou  learn  the  art  of  winning 
over  every  body  to  thy  side,  Harry  ?"  continued 
George ;  ' '  and  how  is  it  that  you  and  all  the 
world  begin  by  being  friends?  Teach  me  a 
few  lessons  in  popularity — nay,  I  don't  know 
that  I  will  have  them  ;  and  when  I  find  and 
hear  certain  people  hate  me,  I  think  I  am  rather 
pleased  than  angry.  At  first,  at  Richmond, 
Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  the  only  prisoner  who 
had  escaped  from  Braddock's  field — the  victim 
of  so  much  illness  and  hardship — was  a  favorite 
with  the  town-folks,  and  received  privately  and 
publicly  with  no  little  kindness.  The  parson 
glorified  my  escape  in  a  sermon  ;  the  neighbors 
came  to  visit  the  fugitive  ;  the  family  coach  was 
ordered  out,  and  Madam  Esmond  and  I  paid 
our  visits  in  return.  I  think  some  pretty  little 
caps  were  set  at  me.  But  these  our  mother 
routed  off,  and  frightened  with  the  prodigious 
haughtiness  of  her  demeanor  ;  and  my  populari- 
ty was  already  at  the  decrease  before  the  event 
occurred  which  put  the  last  finishing  stroke  to 
it.  I  was  not  jolly  enough  for  the  officers,  and 
didn't  care  for  their  drinking-bouts,  dice-boxes, 
and  swearing.  I  was  too  sarcastic  for  the  la- 
dies, and  their  tea  and  tattle  stupefied  me  al- 
most as  much  as  the  men's  blustering  and  horse- 
talk.  I  can  not  tell  4hee,  Harry,  how  lonely  I 
felt  in  that  place,  amidst  the  scandal  and  squab- 
bles: I  regretted  my  prison  almost,  and  found 
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myself  more  than  once  wishing  for  the  freedom 
of  thought,  and  the  silent  ease  of  Duquesne.  I 
am  very  shy,  I  suppose  :  I  can  speak  unreserv- 
edly to  very  few  people.  Before  most,  I  sit  ut- 
terly silent.  When  we  two  were  at  home,  it 
was  thou  who  used  to  talk  at  table,  and  get  a 
smile  now  and  then  from  our  mother.  When 
she  and  I  were  together  we  had  no  subject  in 
common,  and  we  scarce  spoke  at  all  until  we 
began  to  dispute  about  law  and  divinity. 

"So  the  gentlemen  had  determined  I  was 
supercilious,  and  a  dull  companion  (and,  indeed, 
I  think  their  opinion  was  right),  and  the  ladies 
thought  I  was  cold  and  sarcastic — could  never 
make  out  whether  I  was  in  earnest  or  no,  and, 
I  think,  generally  voted  I  was  a  disagreeable 


fellow,  before  my  character  was  gone  quite  away  ; 
and  tli  it  went  with  the  appearance  of  the  poor 
liiche.  Oh,  a  nice  character  they  made  for  me, 
my  doar  !"  cried  George,  in  a  transport  of  wrath, 
"and  a  pretty  life  they  led  me,  after  Museau's 
unlucky  messenger  had  appeared  among  us ! 
The  boys  hooted  the  poor  woman  if  she  appear- 
ed in  the  street ;  the  ladies  dropped  me  half- 
courtesies,  and  walked  over  to  the  other  side. 
That  precious  clergyman  went  from  one  tca- 
table  to  another  preaching  on  the  horrors  of  se- 
duction, and  the  hix  principles  which  young 
men  learned  in  Popish  countries  and  brought 
back  thence.  The  poor  Fawn's  appearance  at 
home,  a  few  weeks  after  my  return  home,  was 
declared  to  be  a  scheme  between  her  and  mo  ; 
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and  the  best-informeu  agreed  that  she  had  wait- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river  until  I  gave 
her  the  signal  to  come  and  join  me  in  Rich- 
mond. The  officers  bantered  me  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  cracked  their  clumsy  jokes  about  the 
woman  I  had  selected.  Oh,  the  world  is  a  nice, 
charitable  world  !  I  was  so  enraged  that  I 
thought  of  going  to  Castlewood  and  living  alone 
there — for  our  mother  finds  the  place  dull,  and 
the  greatest  consolation  in  precious  Mr.  Stack's 
ministry — when  the  news  arrived  of  your  female 
perplexity,  and  I  think  we  were  all  glad  that  I 
should  have  a  pretext  for  coming  to  Europe." 

"I  should  like  to  see  any  of  the  infernal 
scoundrels  who  said  a  word  against  you,  and 
break  their  rascally  bones,"  roars  out  Harry, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

"I  had  to  do  something  like  it  for  Bob  Club- 
ber." 

"What!  that  little  sneaking,  backbiting, 
toad-eating  wretch,  who  is  always  hanging 
about  my  lord  at  Greenway  Court,  and  spong- 
ing on  every  gentleman  in  the  country  ?  If  you 
whipped  him,  I  hope  you  whipped  him  well, 
George !" 

"We  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  I  offered  to  go  into  Maryland  with  him  and 
settle  our  difference  there,  and  of  course  the 
good  folk  said,  that,  having  made  free  with  the 
seventh  commandment,  I  was  inclined  to  break 
the  sixth.  So,  by  this  and  by  that — and  being 
as  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me  as  you 
are — I  left  home,  my  dear  Harry,  with  as  awful 
a  reputation  as  ever  a  young  gentleman  earned." 

Ah,  what  an  opportunity  is  there  here  to  mor- 
alize !  If  the  esteemed  reader  and  his  humble 
servant  could  but  know — could  but  write  down 
in  a  book — could  but  publish,  with  illustrations, 
a  collection  of  the  lies  which  have  been  told  re- 
garding each  of  us  since  we  came  to  man's  es- 
tate— what  a  harrowing  and  thrilling  work  of 
fiction  that  romance  would  be  !  Not  only  is  the 
world  informed  of  every  thing  about  you,  but 
of  a  great  deal  more.  Not  long  since  the  kind 
postman  brought  a  paper  conUining  a  valuable 
piece  of  criticism,  which  stated,  "This  author 
states  he  was  born  in  such  and  such  a  year.  It 
is  a  lie.  He  was  born  in  the  year  so  and  so." 
The  critic  knew  better  :  of  course  he  did.  An- 
other (and  both  came  from  the  country  which 
gave  Mulligan  birth)  warned  some  friend,  say- 
ing, "Don't  speak  of  New  South  Wales  to  him. 
He  has  a  brother  there,  and  the  family  never 
mention  his  name,.''''  But  this  subject  is  too  vast 
and  noble  for  a  mere  paragraph.  I  shall  pre- 
pare a  memoir,  or  let  us  rather  have  par  une 
societe  de  gens  de  lettres,  a  series  of  Biographies 
— of  lives  of  gentlemen,  as  told  by  their  dear 
friends  whom  they  don't  know. 

George  having  related  his  exploits  as  cham- 
pion and  martyr,  of  course  Harry  had  to  unbo- 
som himself  to  his  brother,  and  lay  before  his 
elder  an  account  of  his  private  affairs.  He  gave 
up  all  the  family  of  Castlewood — my  lord,  not 
for  getting  the  better  of  him  at  play  ;  for  Harry 
was  a  sporting  man,  and  expected  to  pay  when 


he  lost,  and  receive  when  he  won  ;  but  for  re- 
fusing to  aid  the  chaplain  in  his  necessity,  and 
dismissing  him  with  such  false  and  heartless 
pretexts.  About  Mr.  Will  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  after  the  horse-dealing  matter,  and  free- 
ly marked  his  sense  of  the  latter's  conduct  upon 
Mr.  Will's  eyes  and  nose.  Respecting  the 
Countess  and  Lady  Fanny,  Harry  spoke  in  a 
manner  more  guarded,  but  not  very  favorable. 
He  had  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  about  them. 
The  Countess  was  a  card-playing  old  cat ;  Lady 
Fanny  was  a  desperate  flirt.  Who  told  him? 
Well,  he  had  heard  the  stories  from  a  person 
who  knew  them  both  very  well  indeed.  Ib  fact, 
in  those  days  of  confidence,  of  which  we  made 
mention  in  the  last  volume,  Maria  had  freely 
imparted  to  her  cousin  a  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  her  step-mother  and  her  half-sister, 
which  were  by  no  means  in  favor  of  those  ladies. 
But  in  respect  to  Lady  Maria  herself,  the 
young  man  was  stanch  and  hearty.  "It  may 
be  imprudent ;  I  don't  say  no,  George.  I  may 
be  a  fool :  I  think  I  am.  I  know  there  will  be 
a  dreadful  piece  of  work  at  home,  and  that  Mad- 
am and  she  will  fight.  Well !  We  must  live 
apart.  Our  estate  is  big  enough  to  live  on  with- 
out quarreling,  and  I  can  go  elsewhere  than  to 
Richmond  or  Castlewood.  When  you  come  to 
the  property  youTl  give  me  a  bit — at  any  rate, 
Madam  will  let  me  off  at  an  easy  rent — or  I'll 
make  a  famous  farmer  or  factor.  I  can't  and 
won't  part  from  Maria.  She  has  acted  so  nobly 
by  me  that  I  should  be  a  rascal  to  turn  my  back 
on  her.  Think  of  her  bringing  me  every  jewel 
she  had  in  the  world,  dear  brave  creature !  and 
flinging  them  into  my  lap  with  her  last  guineas 
— and — and — God  bless  her!"  Here  Harry 
dashed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  with  a,  stamp 
of  his  foot;  and  said,  "No,  brother,  I  won't 
part  with  her,  not  to  be  made  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to-morrow ;  and  my  dearest  old  George 
would  never  advise  me  to  do  so,  I  know  that." 

"I  am  sent  here  to  advise  you,"  George  re- 
plied. "I  am  sent  to  break  the  marriage  off, 
if  I  can  :  and  a  more  unhappy  one  I  can't  im- 
agine. But  I  can't  counsel  you  to  break  your 
word,  my  boy." 

"I  knew  you  couldn't !  What's  said  is  said, 
George.  I  have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on 
it,"  says  Mr.  Harry,  gloomily. 

Such  had  been  the  settlement  between  our 
two  young  worthies,  when  they  first  talked  over 
Mr.  Harry's  love  affair.  But  after  George's 
conversation  with  his  aunt,  and  the  farther 
knowledge  of  his  family  which  he  acquired 
through  the  information  of  that  keen  old  wo- 
man of  the  world,  Mr.  Warrington,  who  was  nat- 
urally of  a  skeptical  turn,  began  to  doubt  about 
Lady  Maria,  as  well  as  regarding  her  brothers 
and  sister,  and  looked  at  Harry's  engagement 
with  increased  distrust  and  alarm.  Was  it  for 
his  wealth  that  Maria  wanted  Harry  ?  Was  it 
his  handsome  young  person  that  she  longed  aft- 
er? Were  those  stories  true  which  Aunt  Bern- 
stein had  told  of  her  ?  Certainly  he  could  not 
advise  Harry  to  break  his  word;  but  he  might 
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cast  about  in  his  mind  for  some  scheme  for  put- 
ting Maria's  affection  to  the  trial ;  and  his  en- 
suing conduct,  which  appeared  not  very  amia- 
ble, I  suppose  resulted  from  this  deliberation. 


CHAPTEE  LVI. 


My  Lord  Castlewood  had  a  house  in  Ken- 
sington Square,  spacious  enough  to  accommo- 
date tfye  several  members  of  his  noble  family, 
and  convenient  for  their  service  at  the  palace 
hard-by  when  His  Majesty  dwelt  there.  Her 
ladyship  had  her  evenings,  'and  gave  her  card- 
parties  here  for  such  as  would  come ;  but  Ken- 
sington was  a  long  way  from  London  a  hundred 
years  since,  and  George  Selwyn  said  he  for  one 
was  afraid  to  go,  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  a 
night  —  whether  by  footpads  with  crape  over 
their  faces,  or  by  ladies  in  rouge  at  the  qua- 
drille-table, we  have  no  means  of  saying.  About 
noon  on  the  day  after  Harry  had  made  his  re- 
appearance at  White's,  it  chanced  that  all  his 
virtuous  kinsfolks  partook  of  breakfast  together, 
even  Mr.  Will  being  present,  who  was  to  go 
into  waiting  in  the  afternoon. 

The  ladies  came  first  to  their  chocolate :  them 
Mr.  Wjll  joined  in  his  court  suit ;  finally,  my 
lord  appeared,  languid,  in  his  bed-gown  and 
night-cap,  having  not  yet  assumed  his  wig  for 
the  day.  Here  was  news  which  Will  had 
brought  hoine  from  the  Star  and  Garter  last 
night,  when  he  supped  in  company  with  some 
men  who  had  heard  it  at  White's,  and  seen  it 
at  Ranelagh ! 

"Heard what?  seen  what?"  asked  the  head 
of  the  house,  taking  up  his  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  Ask  Maria !"  says  Lady  Fanny.  My  lord 
turns  to  his  elder  sister,  who  wears  a  face  of 


portentous  sadness,  and  looks  as  pale  as  a  table- 
cloth. 

"'Tis  one  of  Will's  usual  elegant  and  polite 
inventions,"  says  Maria. 

"  No,"  swore  Will,  with  several  of  his  oaths  ; 
"it  was  no  invention  of  his.  Tom  Clay  pool 
of  Norfolk  saw  'em  both  at  Rane- 
lagh ;  and  Jack  Morris  came  out  of 
White's,  where  he  heard  the  story 
from  Harry  Warrington's  own  lips. 
Curse  him,  I'm  glad  of  it!"  roars 
Will,  slapping  the  table.  "What 
do  you  think  of  your  Fortunate 
~  Youth  ?  your  Virginian,  whom  your 
lordship  made  so  much  of,  turning 
out  to  be  a  second  son  ?" 

"The  elder  brother  not  dead?" 
says  my  lord. 

"No  more  dead  than  you  are. 
Never  was.  It's  my  belief  that  it 
was  a  cross  between  the  two." 

"Mr.  Warrington  is  incapable 
of  such  duplicity!"  cries  Maria. 

' '  /  never  encouraged  the  fellow, 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  justice 
there,"  says  my  lady.  "Nor  did 
Fanny:  not  we,  indeed!" 

"Not  we,  indeed!"  echoes  my 
Lady  Fanny. 

"The  fellow  is  only  a  beggar, 
and,  I  dare  say,  has  not  paid  for 
the  clothes  on  his  back,"  continues 
Will.  "I'm  glad  of  it,  for,  hang  him,  I  hate 
him !" 

"You  don't  regard  him  with  favorable  eyes  ; 
especially  since  he  blacked  yours,  Will !"  grins 
my  lord.  "  So  the  poor  fellow  has  found  his 
brother,  and  lost  his  estate !"  And  here  he 
turned  toward  his  sister  Maria,  who,  although 
she  looked  the  picture  of  woe,  must  have  sug- 
gested something  ludicrous  to  the  humorist  near 
whom  she  sate ;  for  his  lordship,  having  gazed 
at  her  for  a  minute,  burst  into  a  shrill  laugh, 
which  caused  the  poor  lady's  face  to  flush,  and, 
presently,  her  eyes  to  pour  over  with  tears. 
"  It's  a  shame !  it's  a  shame !"  she  sobbed  out, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Maria's 
step-brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other. 
"We  never  quite  understand  your  lordship's 
humor,"  the  former  lady  remarked,  gravely. 

"I  don't  see  there  is  the  least  reason  why 
you  should,"  said  my  lord,  coolly.  "Maria, 
my  dear,  pray  excuse  me  if  I  have  said — that 
is,  done  any  thing  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"Done  any  thing!  You  pillaged  the  poor 
lad  in  his  prosperity,  and  laugh  at  him  in  his 
ruin!"  says  Maria,  rising  from  table,  and  glar- 
ing round  at  all  her  family. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  sister,  I  was  not 
laughing  at  him"  said  my  lord,  gently. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  at  what  or  whom  else,  my 
lord !  You  have  taken  from  him  all  he  had  to 
lose.  All  the  world  points  at  you  as  the  man 
who  feeds  on  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  And 
now  you  have  his  all  you  make  merry  over  his 
misfortune!"   and  away  she  rustled  from  the 
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room,  flinging  looks  of  defiance  at  all  the  party 
there  assembled. 

"Tell  ns  what  has  happened,  or  what  you 
have  heard,  Will,  and  my  sister's  grief  will  not 
interrupt  us."  And  Will  told,  at  greater  length, 
and  with  immense  exultation  at  Harry's  dis- 
comfiture, the  story  now  buzzed  through  all 
London,  of  George  Warrington's  sudden  appa- 
rition. Lord  Castlewood  was  sorry  for  Harry  : 
Harry  was  a  good  brave  lad,  and  his  kinsman 
liked  him,  as  much  as  certain  worldly  folks  like 
each  other.  To  be  sure  he  played  Harry  at 
cards,  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  market 
upon  him;  but  why  not?  The  peach  which 
other  men  would  certainly  pluck  he  might  as 
well  devour.  "Eh,  if  that  were  all  my  con- 
science had  to  reproach  me  with,  I  need  not  be 
very  uneasy !"  my  lord  thought.  "  Where  does 
Mn  Warrington  live  ?" 

Will  expressed  himself  ready  to  enter  upon  a 
state  of  reprobation  if  he  knew  or  cared. 

"He  shall  be  invited  here,  and  treated  with 
every  respect,"  says  my  lord. 

"Including  picquet,  I  suppose!"  growls 
Will. 

' '  Or  will  you  take  him  to  the  stables,  and 
sell  him  one  of  your  bargains  of  horse-flesh, 
Will?"  asks  Lord  Castlewood.  "  You  would 
have  Avon  of  Harry  Warrington  fast  enough,  if 
you  could ;  but  you  cheat  so  clumsily  at  your 
game  that  you  got  paid  with  a  cudgel.  I  de- 
sire, once  more,  that  every  attention  may  be 
paid  to  our  Cousin  Warrington." 

"  And  that  you  are  not  to  be  disturbed  when 
you  sit  down  to  play,  of  course,  my  lord !"  cries 
Lady  Castlewood. 

"Madam,  I  desire  fair  play  for  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, and  for  myself,  and  for  every  member  of 
this  amiable  family,"  retorted  Lord  Castlewood, 
fiercely. 

"Heaven  help  the  poor  gentleman  if  your 
lordship  is  going  to  be  kind  to  him!"  said  the 
Stepmother,  with  a  courtesy ;  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  this  family  dispute  might  have 
been  carried,  had  not,  at  this  moment,  a  phae- 
ton driven  up  to  the  house,  in  which  were  seat- 
ed the  two  young  Virginians. 

It  was  the  carriage  which  our  young  Prodigal 
had  purchased  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He 
drove  it  still :  George  sate  in  it  by  his  side ;  their 
negroes  were  behind  them.  Harry  had  been  for 
meekly  giving  the  whip  and  reins  to  his  brother, 
and  ceding  the  whole  property  to  him.  :'  What 
business  has  a  poor  devil  like  me  with  horses 
and  carriages,  Georgy?"  Harry  had  humbly 
said.  "Beyond  the  coat  on  my  back,  and  the 
purse  my  aunt  gave  me,  I  have  nothing  in  the 
world.  You  take  the  driving-seat,  brother;  it 
will  ease  my  mind  if  you  will  take  the  driving- 
seat."  George  laughingly  said  he  did  not  know 
the  way,  and  Harry  did ;  and  that,  as  for  the 
carriage,  he  would  claim  only  a  half  of  it,  as 
he  had  already  done  with  his  brother's  ward- 
robe. "But  a  bargain  is  a  bargain  ;  if  I  share 
thy  coats  thou  must  divide  my  breeches'  pocket, 
Harry;  that  is  but  fair  dealing!"     Again  and 


again  Harry  swore  there  never  was  such  a  broth- 
er on  earth.  How  he  rattled  his  horses  over 
the  road !  How  pleased  and  proud  he  was  to 
drive  such  a  brother !  They  came  to  Kensing- 
ton in  famous  high  spirits  ;  and  Gumbo's  thun- 
der upon  Lord  Castlewood's  door  was  worthy 
of  the  biggest  footman  in  all  St.  James's. 

Only  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Fanny,  were  in  the  room  into  which  our 
young  gentlemen  were  ushered.  Will  had  no 
particular  fancy  to  face  Harry,  my  lord  was  not 
dressed,  Maria  had  her  reasons  for  being  away, 
at  least  till  her  eyes  were  dried.  When  we 
drive  up  to  friends'  houses  nowadays  in  our 
coaches  and  six,  when  John  carries  up  our  no- 
ble names,  when,  finally,  we  enter  the  drawing- 
room  with  our  best  hat  and  best  Sunday  smile 
foremost,  does  it  ever  happen  that  we  interrupt 
a  family  row  ?  that  we  come  simpering  and 
smiling  in,  and  stepping  over  the  delusive  ashes 
of  a  still  burning  domestic  heat  ?  that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  hall-door  and  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.,  Mr.,  and  the  Misses  Jones  have 
grouped  themselves  in  a  family  tableau;  this 
girl  artlessly  arranging  flowers  in  a  vase,  let  us 
say;  that  one  reclining  over  an  illuminated 
work  of  devotion ;  mamma  on  the  sofa,  with 
the  butcher's  and  grocer's  book  pushed  under 
the  cushion,  some  elegant  work  in  her  hand, 
and  a  pretty  little  foot  pushed  out  advanta- 
geously :  while  honest  Jones,  far  from  saying, 
"  Curse  that  Brown,  he  is  always  calling  here  !" 
holds  out  a  kindly  hand,  shows  a  pleased  face, 
and  exclaims,  "What,  Brown,  my  boy,  delight- 
ed to  see  you!  Hope  you've  come  to  lunch!" 
I  say,  does  it  ever  happen  to  vs  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  domestic  artifices,  the  spectators  of 
domestic  comedies  got  up  for  our  special  amuse- 
ment? Oh,  let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  for 
faces,  but  for  masks !  not  only  for  honest  wel- 
come, but  for  hypocrisy,  which  hides  unwel- 
come things  from  us !  While  I  am  talking, 
for  instance,  in  this  easy  chatty  way,  what  right 
have  you,  my  good  Sir,  to  know  Avhat  is  really 
passing  in  my  mind?  It  may  be  that  I  am 
racked  Avith  gout,  or  that  my  eldest  son  has  just 
sent  me  in  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  college- 
bills,  or  that  I  am  writhing  under  an  attack  of 
the  Stoke  Pogis  Sentinel,  which  has  just  been 
sent  me  under  cover,  or  that  there  is  a  dread- 
fully scrappy  dinner,  the  evident  remains  of  a 
party  to  which  I  didn't  invite  you,  and  yet  I 
conceal  my  agony,  I  wear  a  merry  smile,  I  say, 
"  What !  come  to  take  pot-luck  with  us.  Brown, 
my  boy?  Betsy,  put  a  knife  and  fork  for  Mr. 
Brown !  Eat !  Welcome !  Fall  to !  It's 
my  best!"  I  say  that  humbug  which  I  am 
performing  is  beautiful  self-denial — that  hypoc- 
risy is  true  virtue.  Oh,  if  every  man  spoke 
his  mind,  what  an  intolerable  society  ours  Avould 
be  to  live  in  ! 

As  the  young  gentlemen  are  announced, 
Lady  CastleAvood  advances  toward  them  Avith 
perfect  ease  and  good  humor.  "We  have 
heard,  Harry,"  she  says,  looking  at  the  latter 
with  a  special  friendliness,   "of  this  most  ex- 
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traordinary  circumstance.  My  Lord  Castle- 
wood  said  at  breakfast  that  he  should  wait  on 
you  this  very  day,  Mr.  Warrington,  and,  Cousin 
Harry,  Ave  intend  not  to  love  you  any  the  less 
because  you  are  poor." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  show  now  that  it  is  not 
for  your  acres  that  we  like  you,  Harry!"  says 
Lady  Fanny,  following  her  mamma's  lead. 

"And  I  to  whom  the  acres  have  fallen?" 
says  Mr.  George,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

"Oh,  cousin,  we  shall  like  you  for  being  like 
Harry!"  replies  the  arch  Lady  Fanny. 


Ah 


ho  that  has  seen  the  world,  has  not 


admired  that  astonishing  ease  with  which  fine 
ladies  drop  you  and  pick  you  up  again  ?  Both 
the  ladies  now  addressed  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  younger  brother.  They  were 
quite  civil  to  Mr.  George  ;  but  with  Mr.  Harry 
they  were  fond,  they  were  softly  familiar,  they 
were  gently  kind,  they  were  affectionately  re- 
proachful. Why  had  Harry  not  been  for  days 
and  days  to  see  them  ? 

"Better  to  have  had  a  dish  of  tea  and  a 
game  at  picquet  with  them  than  with  some  oth- 
er folks,"  says  Lady  Castlewood.  "If  we  had 
won  enough  to  buy  a  paper  of  pins  from  you 
we  should  have  been  content ;  but  young  gen- 
tlemen don't  know  what  is  for  their  own  good," 
says  mamma. 

"Now  you  have  no  more  money  to  play  with, 
you  can  come  and  play  with  us,  cousin !"  cries 
fond  Lady  Fanny,  lifting  up  a  finger,  "and  so 
your  misfortune  will  be  good  fortune  to  us." 

George  was  puzzled.  This  welcome  of  his 
brother  was  very  different  from  that  to  which  lie 
had  looked.  All  these  compliments  and  atten- 
tions paid  to  the  younger  brother,  though  he 
was  without  a  guinea!  Perhaps  the  people 
were  no't  so  bad  as  they  were  painted  ?  The 
Blackest  of  all  Blacks  is  said  hot  to  be  of  quite 
so  dark  a  complexion  as  some  folks  describe 
him. 

This  affectionate  conversation  continued  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod my  Lord  Castlewood  made  his  appearance, 
wig  on  head,  and  sword  by  side.  He  greeted 
both  the  young  men  with  much  politeness  :  one 
not  more  than  the  other.  "If  you  were  to 
come  to  us — and  I,  for  one,  cordially  rejoice  to 
see  you — what  a  pity  it  is  you  did  not  come  a 
few  months  earlier!  A  certain  evening  at  pic- 
quet would  then,  most  likely,  never  have  taken 
place.  A  younger  son  would  have  been  more 
prudent." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Harry. 

"Or  a  kinsman  more  compassionate.  But 
I  fear  that  love  of  play  runs  in  the  blood  of  all 
of  us.  I  have  it  from  my  father,  and  it  has 
made  me  the  poorest  peer  in  England.  Those 
fair  hrdies  whom  you  see  before  you  are  not  ex- 
empt. My  poor  brother  Will  is  a  martyr  to  it ; 
and  what  I,  for  my  part,  win  on  one  day,  I  lose 
on  the  next.  'Tis  shocking,  positively,  the  rage 
for  play  in  England.  All  my  poor  cousin's 
bank-notes  parted  company  from  me  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  them." 


"I  have  played,  like  other  gentlemen,  but 
never  to  hurt  myself,  and  never  indeed  caring 
much  for  the  sport,"  remarked  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. 

"When  we  heard  that  my  lord  had  played 
with  Harry,  we  did  so  scold  him,"  cried  the 
ladies. 

"But  if  it  had  not  been  I,  thou  knowest, 
Cousin  Warrington,  some  other  person  would 
have  had  thy  money.  'Tis  a  poor  consolation, 
but  as  such  Harry  must  please  to  take  it,  and 
be  glad  that  friends  won  his  money,  who  wish 
him  well,  not  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for 
him,  and  fleeced  him." 

"Eh!  a  tooth  out  is  a  tooth  out,  though  it 
be  your  brother  who  pulls  it,  my  lord!"  said 
Mr.  George,  laughing.  "  Harry  must  bear  the 
penalty  of  his  faults,  and  pay  his  debts,  like 
other  men." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  never  said  or  thought 
otherwise.  'Tis  not  like  an  Englishman  to  be 
sulky  because  he  is  beaten,"  says  Harry. 

"Your  hand,  cousin!  You  speak  like  a  man!" 
cries  my  lord,  with  delight.  The  ladies  smile 
to  each  other. 

"My  sister,  in  Virginia,  has  known  how  to 
bring  up  her  sons  as  gentlemen !"  exclaims  Lady 
Castlewood,  enthusiastically. 

"I  protest  you  must  not  be  growing  so  ami- 
able now  you  are  poor,  Cousin  Harry !"  cries 
Cousin  Fanny.  "Why,  mamma,  we  did  not 
know  half  his  good  qualities  when  he  was  only 
Fortunate  Youth  and  Prince  of  Virginia  !  You 
are  exactly  like  him,  Cousin  George,  but  I  vow 
you  can't  be  as  amiable  as  your  brother!" 

"I  am  the  Prince  of  Virginia,  but  I  fear  I 
am  not  the  Fortunate  Youth,"  said  George, 
gravely. 

Harry  was  beginning,  "By  Jove,  he  is  the 
best — "  when  the  noise  of  a  harpsichord  was 
heard  from  the  upper  room.  The  lad  blushed  : 
the  ladies  smiled. 

"Tis  Maria,  above,"  said  Lady  Castlewood. 
"Let  some  of  us  go  up  to  her!" 

The  ladies  rose,  and  made  way  toward  the 
door ;  and  Harry  followed  them,  blushing  very 
much.  George  was  about  to  join  the  party, 
but  Lord  Castlewood  checked  him.  "Nay,  if 
all  the  ladies  follow  your  brother,"  his  lordship 
said,  "  let  me  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  your 
company  and  conversation.  I  long  to  hear  the 
account  of  your  captivity  and  rescue,  Cousin 
George ! " 

"Oh,  we  must  hear  that  too!"  cried  one  of 
the  ladies,  lingering. 

"  I  am  greedy,  and  should  like  it  all  by  my- 
self," said  Lord  Castlewood,  looking  at  her  very 
sternly ;  and  followed  the  women  to  the  door, 
and  closed  it  upon  them,  with  a  low  bow. 

"Your  brother  has  no  doubt  acquainted  you 
with  the  history  of  all  that  has  happened  to  him 
in  this  house,  Cousin  George?"  asked  George's 
kinsman. 

"Yes,  including  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Will, 
and  the  engagement  to  my  Lady  Maria,"  replies 
George,  with  a  bow.      "I  may  be  pardoned  for 
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saying  that  he  ha  li  met  with  but  ill  fortune 
here,  ray  lord." 

••Which  no  one  can  deplore  more  cordially 
than  myself.  My  brother  lives  with  horse-jock- 
eys and  trainers,  and  the  wildest  bloods  of  the 
town,  and  between  us  there  is  very  little  sym- 
pathy. We  should  not  all  live  together,  were 
we  not  so  poor.  This  is  the  house  which  our 
grandmother  occupied  before  she  went  to  Amer- 
ica and  married  Colonel  Esmond.  Much  of 
the  old  furniture  belonged  to  her.''  George 
looked  round  the  wainscoted  parlor  with  some 
interest.  '  •  Our  house  has  not  flourished  in  the 
last  twenty  years  ;  though  we  had  a  promotion 
of  rank  a  score  of  years  since^  owing  to  some 
interest  we  had  at  court  then.  But  the  malady 
of  play  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all.  I  am  a 
miserable  victim  to  it :  only  too  proud  to  sell 
myself  and  title  to  a  roturiere,  as  many  noble- 
men, less  scrupulous,  have  done.  Pride  is  my 
fault,  my  dear  cousin.  I  remember  how  I  was 
born  !"  And  his  lordship  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shirt-frill,  turned  out  his  toe,  and  looked  his 
cousin  nobly  in  the  face.  Young  George  War- 
rington's natural  disposition  was  to  believe  every 
thing  which  every  body  said  to  him.  When  once 
deceived,  however,  or  undeceived  about  the  char- 
acter of  a  person,  he  became  utterly  incredu- 
and  he  saluted  this  fine  speech  of  my  lord's 
with  a  sardonical,  inward  laughter,  preserving 
his  gravity,  however,  and  scarce  allowing  any 
of  his  scorn  to  appear  in  his  words. 

••We  have  all  our  faults,  my  lord.  That  of 
play  hath  been  condoned  over  and  over  again 
in  gentleman  of  our  rank.  Having  heartily  for- 
given my  brother,  surely  I  can  not  presume  to 
be  your  lordship's  judge  in  the  matter:  and  in- 
stead of  playing  and  losing,  I  wish  sincerely  that 
you  had  both  played  and  won  !" 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart !"  says  my  lord, 
with  a  sigh,  '"I  augur  well  for  your  goodness 
when  you  can  speak  in  this  way,  and  for  your 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  too, 
cousin,  of  which  you  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
share  than  most  young  men  of  your  age.  Your 
poor  Harry  hath  the  best  heart  in  the  world: 
but  I  doubt  whether  his  head  be  very  strong." 

"Not  very  strong,  indeed.      But  he  hath  the 
i  make  friends  wherever  I  and  in 

of  all  his  imprudences  most  people  love 
him." 

"I  do — we  all  do,  I'm  sure:  as  if  he  were 
our  brother!"  cries  my  lord. 

••  lie  has  i  ften  described  in  his  letters  his 

welcome  at  your  lordship's  house.      My  mother 

keeps  them  all.  you  may  be  sure.      Harry's  style 

is  not  very  learned,  but  his  heart  is  so  good  that 

ad  him  is  better  than  wit." 

••  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fancy  his  brother 
-  -   .t  good  heart  and  a  good  wit 
says  my  lord,  obstinately  gracious. 

••I  am  as  Heaven  made  me.  cousin:  and 
perhaps  some  more  experience  and  sorrow  than 
ha-  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  young  men." 

"This  misfortune  of  your  poor  brother  —  I 
mean  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  your  sudden  re- 


appearance— has  not  quite  left  Harry  without 
resources?"  continued  Lord  Castlewood.  very 
gently. 

•  •  With  nothing  but  what  his  mother  can  leave 
him,  or  I,  at  her  death,  can  spare  him.  What 
is  the  usual  portion  here  of  a  younger  brother, 
my  lord  ?" 

"Eh !  A  younger  brother  here  is — you  know 
— in  fine,  every  body  knows  what  a  younger 
brother  is,"  said  my  lord,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  his  guest  in  the  face. 

The  other  went  on:  "We  are  the  best  of 
friends,  but  we  are  flesh  and  blood  :  and  I  don't 
nd  to  do  more  for  him  than  is  usually  done 
for  younger  brothers.  Why  give  him  money? 
That  he  should  squander  it  at  cards  or  horse- 
racing?  My  lord,  we  have  cards  and  jockeys 
in  Virginia,  too  ;  and  my  poor  Harry  hath  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  own  country  already 
before  he  came  to  yours.  He  inherits  the  fam- 
ily failing  for  dissipation." 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  I  pity  him  !" 
':  Our  estate,  you  see,  is  great,  but  our  in- 
come is  small.  We  have  little  more  money 
than  that  which  we  get  from  England  for  our 
tobacco — and  very  little  of  that,  too — for  our 
tobacco  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  goods, 
clothes,   leather,  groceries,  ironmongery,    nay. 

'  wine  and  beer  for  our  people  and  ourselves. 
Harry  may  come  back   and  share   all  these . 

j  there  is  a  nag  in  the  stable  for  him,  a  piece  of 
venison  on  the  table,  a  little  ready  money  to 
keep  his  pocket  warm,  and  a  coat  or  two  even- 
year.  This  will  go  on  while  my  mother  lives. 
unless,  which  is  far  from  improbable,  he  gets 
into  some  quarrel  with  Madam  Esmond.  Then, 
while  I  live  he  will  have  the  run  of  the  house 
and  all  it  contains  :  then,  if  I  die  leaving  chil- 
dren, he  will  be  less  and  less  welcome.  His 
future,  my  lord,  is  a  dismal  one,  unless  some 
strange  piece  of  luck  turn  up  on  which  we  were 
fools  to  speculate.  Henceforth  he  is  doomed 
to  dependence,  and  I  know  no  worse  lot  than 
to  be  dependent  on  a  self-willed  woman  like 
our  mother.  The  means  he  had  to  make  him- 
self respected  at  home  he  hath  squandered  away 
here.  He  has  flung  his  patrimony  to  the  dogs, 
and  poverty  and  subserviency  are  now  his  only 
portion."    Mr.  Warrington  delivered  this  - 

i  with  considerable  spirit  and  volubility,  and  his 

!  cousin  heard  him  respectfully. 

"You  speak  well,  Mr.  Warrington.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  public  life  ?"  said  my  lord. 
1  >f  course  I  have  thought  of  public  life,  like 
every  man  of  my  station — every  man,  that  is. 
who  cares  for  something  beyond  a  dice-1 
a  stable."  replies  George,  "I  hope,  my  lord, 
to  be  able  to  take  my  own  place,  and  my  un- 
lucky brother  must  content  himself  with  his. 
This  I  say  advisedly,  having  heard  from  him 
of  certain  engagements  which  he  has  formed, 
and  which  it  would  be  misery  to  all  panics 
were  he  to  attempt  to  execute  r. 

"Your  Logic  is  very  strong,"  said  my  lord. 
:;1  we  go  up  and  see  the  ladies?     There  is 

1  a  picture  above  stairs  which  your  grandfather  is 
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said  to  have  executed.     Before  you  go,  my  dear 
cousin,  you  will  please  to  fix  a  day  when  our 
family  may  have  the  honor  of  receiving  you. 
Castle  wood,  you  know,  is   always  your  home 
when  we  are  there.      It  is  something  like  your  I 
Virginian  Castlewood,  cousin,   from  your  ac-  j 
count.     We  have  beef,  and  mutton,  and  ale,  J 
and  wood,  in  plenty;    but  money  is  woefully 
scarce  among  us." 

They  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  where, 
however,  they  found  only  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family.  This  was  my  Lady  Maria,  who 
came  out  of  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  where 
she  and  Harry  Warrington  had  been  engaged 
in  talk. 

George  made  his  best  how,  Maria  her  lowest 
courtesy.  "You  are  indeed  wonderfully  like 
your  brother,"  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 
"And  from  what  he  says,  Cousin  George,  I 
think  you  are  as  good  as  he  is." 

At  the  sight  of  her  swollen  eyes  and  tearful 
face  George  felt  a  pang  of  remorse.      "Poor 
thing !"  he  thought.      "  Harry  has  been  vaunt-  | 
ing  my  generosity  and  virtue  to  her,  and  I  have  | 
been  playing  the    selfish  elder  brother  down  ! 
stairs !     How  old  she  looks  !     How  could  he  j 
ever  have  a  passion  for  such  a  woman  as  that?"  j 
How  ?     Because  he  did  not  see  with  your  eyes, 
Mr.  George.     He  saw  rightly  too  now  with  his 
own,  perhaps.     I  never  know  whether  to  pity 
or  congratulate  a  man  on  coming  to  his  senses. 

After  the  introduction  a  little  talk  took  place, 
which,  for  a  while,  Lady  Maria  managed  to 
carry  on  in  easy  manner :  but  though  ladies,  in 
this  matter  of  social  hypocrisy,  are,  I  think,  far 
more  consummate  performers  than  men,  after 
a  sentence  or  two  the  poor  lady  broke  out  into 
a  sob,  and,  motioning  Harry  away  with  her 
hand,  fairly  fled  from  the  room. 

Harry  was  rushing  forward,  but  stopped — 
checked  by  that  sign.  My  lord  said  his  poor 
sister  was  subject  to  these  fits  of  nerves,  and 
had  already  been  ill  that  morning.  After  this 
event  our  young  gentlemen  thought  it  was  need- 
less to  prolong  their  visit.  Lord  Castlewood 
followed  them  down  stairs,  accompanied  them 
to  the  door,  admired  their  nags  in  the  phaeton, 
and  waved  them  a  friendly  farewell. 

"And  so  we  have  been  coaxing  and  cuddling 
in  the  window,  and  we  part  good  friends,  Har- 
ry? Is  it  not  so?"  says  George  to  his  char- 
ioteer. 

"Oh,  she  is  a  good  woman!"  cries  Harry, 
lashing  the  horses.  "I  know  you'll  think  so 
when  you  come  to  know  her." 

"When  you  take  her  home  to  Virginia?  A 
pretty  welcome  our  mother  will  give  her !  She 
will  never  forgive  me  for  not  breaking  the  match 
off,  nor  you  for  making  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  George !  Don't  you  be  pop- 
ping your  ugly  head  so  close  to  my  ears,  Gum- 
bo !  After  what  has  passed  between  us,  I  am 
bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  her.  If  she  sees 
no  objection,  I  must  find  none.  I  told  her  all. 
I  told  her  that  madam  would  be  very  rusty  at 
first;  but  that  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  and 
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must  end  by  relenting.  And  when  you,  come 
to  the  property,  I  told  her  that  I  knew  my  dear- 
est George  so  well,  that  I  might  count  upon 
sharing  with  him." 

"The  deuce  you  did!  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  I  have  been  telling  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood quite  a  different  story.  That  as  an  elder 
brother  I  intend  to  have  all  my  rights — there, 
don't  flog  that  near  horse  so — and  that  you  can 
but  look  forward  to  poverty  and  dependence." 

"What?  You  won't  help  me?"  cries  Har- 
ry, turning  quite  pale.  "George,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it,  though  I  hear  it  out  of  your  own 
mouth !" 

There  was  a  minute's  pause  after  this  out- 
break, during  which  Harry  did  not  even  look  at 
his  brother,  but  sate  gazing  blindly  before  him. 
the  picture  of  grief  and  gloom.  He  was  driv- 
ing so  near  to  a  road-post  that  the  carriage 
might  have  been  upset  but  for  George's  pulling 
the  rein. 

"You  had  better  take  the  reins,  Sir,"  said 
Harry.  "I  told  you  you  had  better  take 
them." 

"Did  you  ever  know  me  fail  you,  Harry?" 
George  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "not  till  now" — the 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"  My  dear,  I  think  one  day  you  will  say  I 
have  done  my  duty." 

"  What  have  you  done?"  asked  Harry. 

"  I  have  said  you  were  a  younger  brother — 
that  you  have  spent  all  your  patrimony,  and 
that  your  portion  at  home  must  be  very  slender. 
Is  it  not  true  ?" 

"Yes;  but  I  would  not  have  believed  it  if 
ten  thousand  men  had  told  me,"  said  Harry. 
"  Whatever  happened  to  me,  I  thought  I  could 
trust  you,  George  Warrington."  And  in  this 
frame  of  mind  Harry  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  drive. 

Their  dinner  was  served  soon  after  their  re- 
turn to  their  lodgings,  of  which  Harry  scarce 
ate  any,  though  he  drank  freely  of  the  wine  be- 
fore him. 

"  That  wine  is  a  bad  consoler  in  trouble, 
Harry,"  his  brother  remarked. 

"  I  have  no  other.  Sir,"  said  Harry,  grimly: 
and  having  drank  glass  after  glass  in  silence, 
he  presently  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

He  did  not  return  for  three  hours.  George. 
in  much  anxiety  about  his  brother,  had  not  left 
home  meanwhile,  but  read  his  book,  and  smoked 
the  pipe  of  patience.  "  It  was  shabby  to  say  I 
would  not  aid  him,  and,  God  help  me!  it  was 
not  true.  I  won't  leave  him,  though  he  mar- 
ries a  blackamoor,"  thought  George:  "have  I 
not  done  him  harm  enough  already  by  coining 
to  life  again  ?  Where  has  he  gone ;  has  he 
gone  to  play  ?" 

"  Good  God!  what  has  happened  to  thee?'* 
cried  George  Warrington,  presently,  when  his 
brother  came  in,  looking  ghastly  pale. 

He  came  up  and  took  his  brother's  hand. 
"  I  can  take  it  now,  Georgy,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps what  you  did  was  right,  though  I  for  one 
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will  never  believe  that  you  would  throw  your 
bi  other  off  in  distress.  I'll  tell  you  what.  At 
dinner  I  thought,  suddenly,  I'll  go  back  to  her 
and  speak  to  her.  I'll  say  to  her,  '  Maria,  poor 
as  I  am,  your  conduct  to  me  has  been  so  noble, 
that,  by  Heaven  !  I  am  yours  to  take  or  to  leave. 
If  you  will  have  me,  here  I  am :  I  will  enlist : 
I  will  work :  I  will  try  and  make  a  livelihood 
for  myself  somehow,  and  my  bro ,  my  rela- 
tions will  relent,  and  give  us  enough  to  live  on.' 
That's  what  I  determined  to  tell  her;  and  I 
did,  George.  I  ran  all  the  way  to  Kensington 
in  the  rain — look,  I  am  splashed  from  head  to 
foot — and  found  them  all  at  dinner,  all  except 
Will,  that  is.  I  spoke  out  that  very  moment 
to  them  all,  sitting  round  the  table  over  their 
wine.  'Maria,'  says  I,  'a  poor  fellow  wants 
to  redeem  his  promise  which  he  made  when  he 
fancied  he  was  rich.  Will  you  take  him  ?'  I 
found  I  had  plenty  of  words,  and  didn't  hem 
and  stutter  as  I'm  doing  now.  I  spoke  ever  so 
long,  and  I  ended  by  saying  I  would  do  my 
best  and  my  duty  by  her,  so  help  me  God! 


"  When  I  had  done  she  came  up  to  me  quite 
kind.  She  took  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  before 
the  rest.  'My  dearest,  best  Harry!'  she  said 
(those  were  her  words  ;  I  don't  want  otherwise 
to  be  praising  myself),  <  you  are  a  noble  heart, 
and  I  thank  you  with  all  mine.  But.  my  dear. 
I  have  long  seen  it  was  only  duty,  and  a  fool- 
ish promise  made  by  a  young  man  to  an  old 
woman,  that  has  held  you  to  your  engagement. 
To  keep  it  would  make  you  miserable,  my  dear. 
I  absolve  you  from  it,  thanking  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  your  fidelity,  and  Messing  and 
loving  my  dear  cousin  always.'  And  she  came 
up  and  kissed  me  before  them  all,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  quite  stately,  and  without  a 
single  tear.  They  were  all  crying,  especially 
my  lord,  who  was  sobbing  quite  loud.  I  didn't 
think  he  had  so  much  feeling.  And  she, 
George  ?     Oh,  isn't  she  a  noble  creature  ?" 

''Here's  her  health!"  cries  George,  filling 
one  of  the  glasses  that  still  stood  before  him. 

"Hip,  hip,  hnzzay!"  says  Harry.  He  was 
wild  with  delight  at  being  free. 


JHmitJjkj  tarii  nf  Curat  Curate. 

in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  demand  a  resort  to 
immediate  hostile  measures,  since  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  our  flag  had  been  promptly  avenged  by  the 
capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts.  Our  Minister  was 
therefore  instructed  to  maintain  a  neutral  position 
in  the  contest  between  the  European  Powers  and 
the  Chinese,  while  co-operating  with  the  former  in 
urging  a  just  treaty.  These  instructions  have 
been  executed  with  skill  and  ability,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  negotiation  <  f  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory treaty  with  China. With  Japan,  also,  a 

new  treaty  has  been  concluded,  which  will  aug- 
ment our  trade  with  that  Empire,  and  remove  the 
disabilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  our 

people  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. With 

Britain  the  question  of  the  right  of  search 
has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  an  honorable  manner  abandoning  its 
claim  to  this  right.  Our  Government  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  consider  any  pr.  • 
which  may  be  made  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  hav- 
ing in  view  some  joint  plan  for  verifying  the  na- 
tionality of  vessels  suspected  of  sailing  under  false 
colors;  but  the  President  apprehends  that  no  such 
plan  can  be  devised  which  will  be  free  from  grave 
objections,  though  he  will  form  no  decision  with- 
out careful  consideration. — The  complications  aris- 
ing from  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  have  not 
been  adjusted,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending 
in  relation  to  them,  the  present  condition  of  which 
the  President  does  not  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate. 

With  Spain  our  relations  are  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  Span- 
ish Government  have  not  been  settled,  though 
the  justice  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
based  was  acknowledged  in  1854,  and  the  indem- 
nity for  damages  sustained  up  to  that  period  was 
agreed  upon.  This  has  not  been  paid;  and  now 
the  Spanish  Government  proposes  to  pay  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  then  lixed  ;  and  this  of- 
fer is  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the  pay- 


UNITED  STATES. 

COXGRESS  met  on  the  6th  of  December.  The 
Message  of  the  President  and  the  Reports  of 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  give  the  usual  sum- 
mary of  our  domestic  condition  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  President's  Message  opens  with  an  elat  <  - 
rate  resume  of  the  progress  and  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  Kansas  difficulty.  The  people  of  that  Ter- 
ritory having  rejected  the  "  proposition"  contained 
in  the  "English  Bill,"  it  is  not  probable,  he  says, 
that  under  the  further  provisions  of  this  Bill  a  new 
Constitution  can  be  lawfully  framed  and  presented 
to  Congress  until  the  population  of  the  Territory 
is  ascertained  to  reach  the  number  (93,420)  re- 
quired for  a  representative  in  Congress.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  a  provision  similar  to  that  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Kansas  shall,  by  a  general 
Act,  be  applied  to  all  Territories,  without,  how- 
ever, giving  it  a  retrospective  action  so  as  to  em- 
brace any  Estate  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon, 
acting  upon  the  past  practice  of  the  Government, 
has  already  formed  its  Constitution,  elected  its  of- 
ficerSj  and  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the  Union. — 
Then  follows  a  general  history  of  the  Mormon  re- 
bellion in  Utah,  relating  the  insurrectionary  acts 
of  that  people,  the  dispatch  of  the  army,  their  pri- 
vations on  the  march,  the  sending  out  of  Messrs. 
Powell  and  M'Culloch  as  Peace  Commissioners, 
the  voluntary  mission  of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
aud  the  final  submission  of  the  Mormons  to  the 
laws  and  the  constituted  authorities.  The  Presi- 
dent concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Powell  and 
M'Culloch  that  this  result  was  attained  wholly  in 
consequence  of  the  dispatch  of  a  formidable  mili- 
tary force,  and  that  a  less  decisive  poli  y  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  a  long,  bloody,  and  ex- 
pensive war.  The  presence  of  this  army  has  also 
done  much  to  restrain  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  that  region,  and  to  secure  emigrants  to 
the  Far  West  from  their  depredations. 

The  nature  of  our  difficulties  with  China  did  not, 
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ment  is  made  only  as  a  matter  of  favor. The 
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and  are  ravaged  by  the   Indians.      The   Govern- 
ment is  powerless.     This  prevents  the  settlement 
of  our  own  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  appre- 
hended thai  and  outlaws  may  interrupt 
the  postal  connection  recently  established  between 
tic  and   Pacific  possessions.     To  avoid 
the  President  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
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gers  and  mails  transported  over  the  Panama  Rail- 
way.    Xo  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  collect 
these  taxes,  tdations  are  in  progress  to  ad- 

just the  matt 
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ly character.  The  import  duties  on  articles  of  our 
production  have  recently  Ken  greatly  reduced — 
□  dour  from  $1  42  to  49  cents  a  barrel ;  the 
export  duty  of  11  per  cent,  on  coffee  is  still  levied, 
which  is  a  heavy  charge  upon  consumers  in  this 
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The  Message  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  panic 
©f  last  rear,  and  of  its  disastrous  effect  upon  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  This, 
the  President  says,  was  not  caused,  and  could  not 
be  prevented,  by  legislation.  It  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  tariff  of  1846,  or  a  much  higher  one, 
been  in  operation,  not  less  than  under  that  of  1857. 
Such  revulsions  will  continue,  at  intervals,  so  long 
as  our  present  system  of  bank  credit  prevails.  He 
renews  his  recommendation  for  the  passage  of  a 
uniform  bankrupt  law,  applicable  to  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  believes  that  this  is  all  the  power  which 
the  General  Government  possesses  in  the  matter. 
In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  caused  by  the  panic,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  have  not  equaled  its  nec- 
essary expenses,  and  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of 
treasun-  notes,  and  a  subsequent  loan  of  the  same 
amount,  were  authorized  by  Congress  to  :.  ■ 
deficiency.  It  is  not  advisable  to  go  on  increasing 
our  national  debt  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government.  Our  true  policy  is  to  in- 
crease our  revenue  so  as  to  meet  our  expenses. 
Moreover,  the  protection  afforded  by  an  augment- 
ed tariff  would  benefit  our  manufacturing  ml 
The  President  recommends  the  imposition  of  spe- 
cific duties  in  respect  to  all  articles  to  which  they 
cun  be  properly  applied — such  as  iron,  raw  sugars, 
and  wines  and  spirits. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1858,  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding the  $20,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  were 
$7  ,273,869  59;  to  which  is  to  be  a'dded  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of 
$17,710,114  27 ;  making  the  entire  revenue  for 
the  year  $87,983,983  86.  The  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  were  .  -  667  76,  of  which 
584,537  99  was  for  the  redemption  of  treasury 
notes  and  payment  of  public  debt ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $6,398,316  10. 
The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  from  or- 
dinary sources,  including  one-half  of  the  loan  of 
$20,000,000,  already  negotiated,  and  the  balance 
on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  are  es- 
timated at  $70,129,195  56.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  are  estimated  at  $74       '  '  leaving 

a  deficiency  of  $3,936,701  43.  Extraordinary 
means  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  already 
redeemed,  and  negotiating  the  balance  of  the  loan 
already  authorized.  These,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce  $11,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treas- 
•  ury  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  of  $7, ('63,298  57. 
For  the  next  fiscal  year  the  revenues,  including 
this  balance  on  hand  at  the  commencement,  are 
estimated  at  $69,063,298  57,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $73,139,147  46.  leaving  a  deficit  at  its  close  of 
|  75,848  89,  to  which  must  be  added  the  deficien- 
cy in  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
making  the  entire  estimated  deficit  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year  to  amount  to  $7,914,576  89,  which 
will  be  increased  by  appropriations  to  be  made  by 
Congress,  for  which  no  estimate  has  teen  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  To  meet  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  redemption 
of  treasury  notes,  the  President  recommends  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  to  be  made  at  the  preseot  session 
of  Cong: 

The  entire  public  debt  is  now  $54,910.77" 
to  which  will  be  added  during  the  present  yc-.r 
$10,000,000,   being  the  unnegotiated  half  of*  the 


loan  already  authorized. — The  P: 

and  defends  the  increased  expenditures  of  th -. 

eminent  on  the  ground  of  publi.   g 

some  reductions  that  fa 

ferent  Departments,  and  invites  C      _ 

tain  if  other  retrenchments  are  not  He 

recommends  the  building  of  an  additional  r. . 

of  small  steame: 

the  question  of  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the 

struction  of  which  should  not  be  undi 

Government,  though  Congr.  - 

panies  undertakr  _ 

under  such  condition?     -  secure  the  : 

mission  of  troops,  mu: 

The  feasibility  of  a  railroad  is  argued  from  t: 

cess  attending  the  attempt  to  establish  an  ot 

mail  route. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country,  of  which  an  aK 
stract  has  been  given  above,  ad- 
such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  pre  . 
ditional  revenue  required.     K  _  ncies 

of  the  Governme: 

country  demand  a  return  to  the  tariff  of  18 
duties  of  40  and  100  per  cent,  imposed 
are.  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  and  commerce, 
wholly  indefensible.     The  public  mind  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  a  higher  rate  than  30  per  cei.: 
imum  under  the  present  law.    Adherir_ 
eral  principles  of  the  present  tariff.  mends 

that  the  articles  embraced  in  schedules  C,  E 
H.  which  now  pay  24,  19,  12,  8.  and  I 
shall  pay  25,  20,  15, 10,  and  5  per  cent.     This 
give  an  increased  revenue     :    -     -  :n  the 

basis  of  the  importations  of  last  year,  whi 
anticipated  will  te  largely  increased  d;.-     _ 
suing  year.     To  provide  for  the  additional  amount 
required,  certain  artic".  raised  from  lower 

to  higher  schedules.     He  furnishes  a  table  contain- 
ing the  amount  of  importations,  and  the 
obtained  from  each  article,  and  when  the  an 
which  the  legislation  of  Congress  rnak-;-  : 
is  ascertained,  the  work  of  making  the  proper 
fers  will  be  simple  and  easy.     He  arg 
in  favor  of  continuing  to  estimate  the  value  of  goods 
at  their  valuation  where  produced  ra:her  than  at 

that  in  our  markets. The  bullion  received  at 

the  mints  amounted  to  $51,494,311  in  gold,  and 
$9,199,954  in  silver.      The  coinage  amounted  to 

589,800   in   gold.  287  in 

$234,000  in  cents. 

The  Secretary  of  War  rep   i 
of  the  army  at  17.498  men.     Th- 
rious  military  posts  and  static:  -  ily  13 

regiments,  numbering  a  little  more  than   1 
men,  for  actual  service  in  the  field.     Upon  this 
small  force  has  devolved  the  di.:; 
the  Indian  wars,  which  hare 
ish  possessions  on  the  Pacific  to  the  bordi 
Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
in  Utah.     No  army  of  the  same  size  e\ 
ed,  in  the  same  space  of  time.  n.  :  such 

extent,  surmounting    such   form! 
With  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  a  permanent  peace 

-     ■■  n  established.     \  j  can 

be  no  relaxation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  till 
they  are  subdued.     'I  he  war  in  ]  b  has 

but  just  begun,  may  be  long  and  fierce, 
have  been  hostile  manifestations  on  the  c  : 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  our  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  sufficient  troops  to  be  sent  tl  ■ 
quiet  these  alarms  altogether.     Althc .  g 
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bellion  in  Utah  has  been  suppressed,  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination is  still  manifested,  which  will  require 
a  strong  force  to  be  kept  in  that  Territory. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that  the  five 
steam  sloops-of-war,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1857, 
will  soon  be  completed:  the  seven  screw  steam 
sloops  are  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness  : 
will  be  ready  for  sea  in  May.  and  the  others  in 
'  June.  The  side-wheel  steamer  building  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  launched  in  the  spring,  and  ready 
for  sea  in  August.  A  considerable  additional  in- 
crease of  the  navy  is  urged.  Heavy  armed 
of  light  draught  are  recommended,  to  the  number 
of  at  least  ten  more  than  are  now  in  process  of 
construction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  anticipates  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
He  thinks  that  at  least  6'5.000,000  may  be  expect- 
ed from  this  source  during  the  year. In  view 

of  the  ascertained  existence  of  precious  metals  in 
Orego.i.  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  he  sug_ 
pa- sage  of  a  general  law  reserving  to  the  United 
1  States  all  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  mines,  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  leaving  those  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  coal  subject  to  the  ordinary  1  iws 
of  settlement  and  sale. From  January  It  Sep- 
tember 30,  4091  applications  for  patents  were  re- 
ceived, and  G96  caveats  were  filed ;  2816  patents 
were  issued,  15  extensions  granted,  and  1. 
plications  rejected. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  the  whole  num- 
ber of  post-offices  on  the  30th  of  June  to  be  27,997, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  1391.  The  length 
of  mail-routes  was  260,603  miles,  an  increase  of 
18,002  miles.  For  the  year  1859  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts of  the  Department  are  $  i  i  jxpend- 
itures.  $14,776,520;  deficiency,  $3,682,127.  In  lieu 
le  present  franking  privileges  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  be 
furnished  with  stamps,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  con- 
tingent fund.  He  also  suggests  a  uniform  rate  for 
letter  postage  of  five  cents  for  all  distances. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Columbia.  South  Carolina, 
refused  to  find  a  bill  against  the  crew  of  the  slaver 
Putnam.  The  United  States  steamer  Niagara, 
which  conveyed  the  rescued  Africans  to  Liberia, 
has  returned.  Of  the  271  taken  on  board  at  Char- 
leston 55  died  on  the  passage.  The  number  orig- 
inally shipped  on  the  Putnam,  on  the  1th  of  July, 
1858,  was  367  :  of  these  only  216  were  landed  alive 

at  Monrovia  on  the  18th  of  October. A  portion 

of  the  filibusters  who  had  assembled  at  Mobile 
under  Walker,  to  whom  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
refused  a  clearance  for  Nicaragua,  sailed  from 
Mobile  on  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  Susan,  a 
coasting  vessel.  They  were  stopped  by  a  revenue 
cutter,  but,  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  a  coasting 

voyage,  were  suffered  to  proceed. Michael  Can- 

cemi,  the  Italian  charged  with  the  murder  of  Po- 
liceman Anderson,  in  New  Fork,  in  July,  1857,  as 
noted  in  our  Record  for  September  of  that  year, 
has  just  been  tried  for  the  fourth  time  fur  that  of- 
fense. At  the  first  trial  the  jury  failed  to  agree  ; 
at  the  second  he  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  but  a 
new  trial  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  Judge 
erred  in  charging  that,  iu  cases  of  felony,  evidence 
of  previous  good  character  was  not  admissible. 
During  the  third  trial  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
jurors  had  been  tampered  with  ;  he  was  set  aside 
by  consent,  the  prisoner  assenting  to  be  tried  by 
the  remaining  eleven.  He  was  found  guilty  ;  but 
the  verdict  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the 


prisoner  could  not,  even  by  his  own  consent,  be 
>y  less  than  1  rors.     The  offense  wa? 

proved  beyond  doubt,  yet  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter. 

I     A. 

In  Mexico  the  "Li  ajai    :::g  ground. 

now  having  possession  of  nearly  every  point  except 
the  capital,  upon  which  their  forces  are  concen- 
trating. On  the  15th  of  October  a  small  party  ac- 
tually made  their  way  into  the  city,  but  soon  re- 
tired again  to  Tacubaya.  AS)  l  squadron  has 
appeared  in  the  Gulf  to  enforce  a  demand  of  indem- 
nity for  wrongs  committed  against  Spanish 
jects.  Juarez,  the  Constitutional  President,  has 
:  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  prob- 
able war  with  Spain. 

The  Nicaragua  Transit  Route  across  tl 
is  again  closed.      The  steamer    I  ■  sailed 

from  New  York  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  having  on 
board  a  large  number  of  passengers  professing  to 
be  bound  for  California,  although  it  was  -  - 
that  many  of  them  were  filibusters  meditatk.  _ 
tilities  in  Nicaragua,  f  On  reaching  San  Juan  it 
was  found  that  the  steamer  Hermann,  which  was 
expected  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  Pacific  side,  had 
passed  on  from  Panai..  Mthat 

the  Government  cf  Nicaragua  refused  to  all 

._ers  of  the  Washinftoi  to  enter  the  country. 
Outside  the  harbor  the  steamer  was  boarded  and 
examined  by  a  boat  from  the  United 
steamer  Sao  innah.  Imme iiately  on  anchoring  the 
Washington  was  boarded  by  officers  from  the  Brit- 
ish steamers  Valorous  and  iMjpard,  who  demanded 
permission  to  examine  the  pass  and  in- 

quired if  there  were  arms  and  ammunition  on  board : 
no  formal  examination,  however,  was  made.     The 
Nicaraguan  Government  persisting  in  its  refusal  to 
allow  the  passengers  to  proceed,  the   Wash 
'.  jpinwaU,  where  such  of  her  pas- 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  as  were  al  le  to 
pay  their  pas-age  proceeded  to  California. 
;  ninety,  who  were  destitute  of  funds,  were  br 
back  to  New  York  by  the  Washington.     This  pro- 
ceeding of  the  British  in  attempting  to  search  an 
American   vessel  regularly  cleared,   immedi 
after  she  had  been  visited  by  our  own  naval  officers, 
and  the  sudden  closing  of  the  Transit  Route,  will 
add  to  the  complication  of  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  Central  America. 
EUKi 

Lord  Napier,  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  recalled,  or  rather  transferre  1  to 
a  European  Embassy  ;  he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Lyons,  just  created  Baron  Lyons,  at  present  an  at- 
tache of  the  Embassy  at  Florence. 

Count  Montalembert  has  been  tried  for  writing 
a  magazine  article  reflecting  upon  the  Emperor  and 
attacking  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  :  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  I  nment 

and  a  fine  of  3000  francs,      ili-  publisher  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 

francs.— Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  - 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  assume  that 
i  f  Algeria.     The  Emperor  lias  addressed  to  him  a 
[  note  in  relation  to  the  engagement  of  free  negro 
laborers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.      He  says  that  if 
!  these  laborers  are  not  allowed  the  exerci-e  of  their 
free  will  in  emigrating,  and  if  their  enrollment  is 
1  only  the  slave-trade  in  disguise,  he  will  not  have 
'  it  on  any  terms  ;  for  he  will  nowhere  protect  en- 
terprises contrary  to  progress,  humanity,  and  civ- 
ilization. 
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The  Land  and  the  Booh,  by  W.  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  present  illustrations  of  the 
Bible,  drawn  from  the  manners,  customs,  produc- 
tions, and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Book" 
takes  its  tone  and  coloring  from  "the  Land"'  in 
which  it  was  written.  Most  of  the  sacred  writers 
passed  their  lives  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Pal- 
estine. Except  in  the  Plight  to  Egypt,  the  Saviour 
never  journeyed  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
his  home  at  Nazareth.  His  illustrations,  like  those 
of  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  were  all  drawn 
from  objects  which  every  day  met  his  eyes  and 
those  of  his  hearers ;  their  force  and  beauty  de- 
pends much  upon  their  exact  truthfulness,  and  to 
appreciate  them  demands  an  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  from  which  they  were  drawn.  No  man 
living  possesses  so  minute  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  the  author  of  these  volumes.'  He  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  »quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  he  traversed  it  repeatedly  in  even- 
direction,  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  antiquities  and  ruins,  its  history  and  produc- 
tions, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
In  the  light  of  these,  and  possessed  of  rare  powers 
of  observation  and  description,  Dr.  Thomson  has 
studied  the  Scriptures  amidst  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  has  thrown  the  stores  of 
illustration  thus  obtained  into  a  peculiarly  happy 
form.  He  takes  his  reader  on  a  six  months'  tour 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  com- 
mencing at  Beirut,  the  "queen  city  of  Palestine," 
the  route  follows  the  sea-shore  to  Sidon,  "mother 
of  all  Phoenicia,"  and  Tyre,  the  first  city  "  whose 
merchants  were  princes;"  crosses  the  mountains 
to  the  Jordan,  follows  its  course  down,  skirting  the 
sacred  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  returns  to  the  sea-coast 
and  the  ruined  towns  of  ancient  Philistia,  turning 
aside  to  every  spot  hallowed  by  the  foot  of  the 
Saviour,  or  made  memorable  by  the  records  of 
chronicler,  prophet,  or  evangelist ;  and  finally  end- 
ing at  Jerusalem.  This  one  imaginary  journey 
embodies  the  observations  made  during  many  tours, 
extending  over  more  than  a  score  of  years,  giving 
occasion  to  notice  every  thing  in  scenery  or  pro- 
ductions or  customs  which  throws  light  upon  the 
allusions  or  illustrations  of  the  sacred  record.  A 
large  portion  of  the  book  was  actually  written  in 
the  very  spots  described  —  in  the  open  country, 
upon  the  mountain  side,  by  sea-shore  or  sacred 
lake,  under  the  olive  or  the  oak,  or  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  great  rock.  The  descriptions  have 
a  freshness  and  vigor  which  could  be  given  by  no 
elaborations  in  the  closet.  Like  those  of  the  Book 
which  they  illustrate,  they  breathe  of  the  open  air ; 
they  are  as  free  and  racy  as  though  they  fell  warm 
from  the  lip  of  an  actual  spectator.  The  picto- 
rial representations  —  of  which  the  volumes  con- 
tain nearly  three  hundred — are  equally  true  to  na- 
ture. Every  one  portrays  some  actual  scene,  some 
striking  custom,  or  some  natural  product,  which 
illustrates  the  sacred  page.  We  feel  warranted  in 
pronouncing  "The  Land  and  the  Book"  the  most 
thorough,  accurate,  and  reliable  work  that  has 
been  produced  in  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 
While  the  general  reader  will  peruse  it  with  pleas- 
ure for  its  animated  description  and  graphic  nar- 
rative, the  clergyman  and  Sabbath-school  teacher 
will  find  it  an  absolutely  essential  portion  of  his 


apparatus  for  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Peasant  Life  in  Germany,  by  Miss  Anna  C.  John- 
son. (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  writer 
of  this  volume  has  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the 
wide  field  of  foreign  travel.  With  the  exception 
of  William  Howitt,  who  has  given  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  German  rural  life,  no  previous  tourist  has 
made  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  common  pec- 
pie  the  object  of  primary  interest,  Miss  Johnson 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Europe  with  the  express 
purpose  of  describing  the  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nental peasantry.  She  sails  for  Bremen  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  soon 
plunges  into  the  villages  of  the  interior.  With  a 
young  German  Fraulem  who  could  speak  English 
(no  uncommon  attainment  with  the  constant  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  the  United  States)  as 
an  interpreter,  she  makes  herself  at  home  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rural  districts,  and  has  certainly 
picked  up  no  small  amount  of  curious  information, 
such  as  has  seldom  appeared  in  print  before,  respect- 
ing habits,  and  modes  of  life. 

The  agriculture  of  the  country,  of  course,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  her  pages.  This  is  car- 
ried to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  although 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  do  not  indicate  a 
remarkable  progress  in  civilization.  The  villages, 
in  general,  appear  scarcely  superior  to  a  collection 
of  Indian  wigwams.  The  houses  are  crowded  to- 
gether on  a  narrow  street,  showing  the  gloom  and 
dirt  of  centuries.  Not  a  foot  of  land  is  left  for 
garden  or  grass  plat ;  but  instead  of  them  is  the 
cow-yard,  which  you  are  often  obliged  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  reach  the  door.  On  entering 
the  hovel — for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  house — 
you  find  one  little  room  containing  a  bed,  a  settle, 
a  few  chairs,  a  long,  bare,  wooden  table,  which  is 
never  moved,  and  which  serves  for  work-table, 
eating-table,  or  any  convenient  use  which  may  1  e 
required.  A  clock,  perhaps,  is  hung  on  the  wall, 
with  a  cross  and  some  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  The  kitchen  is  a  room  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  square,  so  dark  that  a  person  can  scarce- 
ly be  seen  across  it,  opening  on  one  side  into  the 
stable,  and  on  the  other  iuto  the  stable-yard,  look- 
ing like  a  place  unfit  for  pigs  to  feed,  much  less 
for  human  beings  to  cook  their  food.  Above  are 
the  sleeping  rooms,  each  with  two  beds,  a  double 
bed  being  an  institution  not  to  be  found  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  beds  are  very  narrow,  and  the  sheets 
and  quilts  are  made  to  correspond.  One  or  two 
light  feather  beds  are  made  up  on  the  outside,  and 
a  neat  white  or  colored  spread  goes  over  the  whole. 
The  floors  are  scrubbed  till  they  are  dazzling  white, 
and  covered  with  sand.  If  you  are  tempted  to 
breakfast  with  the  family  amidst  such  ungracious 
surroundings,  you  will  find  only  coffee  and  black 
bread  and  rolls,  any  thing  more  being  regarded  as 
a  gross  violation  of  propriety  at  that  hour.  But 
at  ten  o'clock  the  etirmette  is  relaxed,  and  you  will 
be  treated  to  bread  and  butter,  cold  ham  or  beef, 
and  other  refections  equally  substantial  and  nutri- 
tious. At  dinner  we  have  a  snow-white  cloth  upon 
the  long  table,  a  plate  to  each  person,  and  a  knife 
and  fork  to  each  plate;  one  larue  pint  tumbler  full 
of  water,  out  of  which  each  will  drink  till  it  is 
empty,  when  it  will  be  tilled  again,  and  a  great 
loaf  of  black  bread,  from  which  each  will  cut  a 
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slice  when  he  wants  it.  The  first  course  is  what 
in  New  England  is  called  corned  beef,  with  which 
you  eat  nothing  but  bread.  Then  comes  some 
kind  of  fried  meat  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  proba- 
bly cabbage,  which  is  a  standing  dish  in  universal 
request.  Every  dish  looks  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  each  one  helps  himself  from  each  dish  which  is 
passed  around,  with  a  spoon  or  knife  and  fork  upon 
it.  For  dessert  you  will  have  a  kind  of  cake,  made 
very  thin,  with  plums  placed  in  close  rows  all 
over  the  top,  and  baked  in  large  tins  three  feet 
long.  It  is  then  cut  in  strips,  and  arranged  cob- 
house  fashion  upon  plates.  If  it  is  the  season  of 
fruit  you  will  also  have  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
grapes.  The  family  are  by  no  means  poor,  but 
have  a  snug  little  property,  perhaps  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  their  farm  they  have  a 
brick-making  establishment,  with  a  plenty  of  live 
stock.  The  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  all  kept 
in  dark  pens,  and  do  not  see  the  light  of  day  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  The  cows  are  fed 
in  summer  on  green  fodder,  which  is  daily  cut  for 
their  use  ;  and  though  their  milk  is  not  the  sweet- 
est, they  seem  well  to  do,  and  always  look  fat  and 
sleek.  Much  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  women. 
Indian  corn  is  raised  in  some  places,  but  with  only 
very  inconsiderable  success.  A  whole  field  will 
sometimes  have  only  one  or  two  ears  on  a  stock. 
It  is  never  used  for  bread,  but  only  for  geese  and 
pigs.  The  great  staple  is  rye.  The  German  sticks 
to  his  black  bread  as  tenaciously  as  to  his  tobacco. 
These  huge  black  loaves  are  every  where  to  be 
seen,  and  never  is  the  baking  done  in  the  family. 
I ii  the  country  villages  there  is  one  grand  oven 
to  which  all  transport  their  loaves  after  having 
kneaded  them  at  home.  Carts  are  at  all  times 
seen  going  through  the  streets  loaded  with  these 
loaves,  piled  in  like  so  many  stones,  and  about  as 
hard.  The  bread  is  always  sour,  as  it  is  permit- 
ted to  ferment  till  it  is  like  honey-comb.  Among 
the  peasantry  the  great  loaf  is  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble morning,  noon,  and  night,  *ind  each  one  cuts 
and  comes  again  till  it  is  gone,  though  our  tourist 
found  it  such  a  horrible  mess  that  she  could  hardly 
swallow  it. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  personal  observation.  The 
authoress  was  evidently  always  on  the  alert,  cu- 
rious in  regard  to  the  most  trivial  details,  and 
never  weary  of  examination  and  comparison.  She 
has  also  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  authorities  of 
previous  writers  in  matters  of  historical  and  sta- 
tistical research ;  although,  in  some  cases,  she 
may  have  received  with  too  easy  acquiescence  the 
verbal  accounts  of  credulous  or  perhaps  mischiev- 
ous informants. 

History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  by  Thomas  Cak- 
lylk.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
copious  summary  of  this  work  which  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  production  of  its 
brilliant  and  profound,  but  erratic  author.  Not 
that  the  charge  of  eccentricity,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  can  be  fairly  brought  against  Mr. 
Carlyle.  He  is  untainted  by  the  desire  of  produc- 
ing a  sensation,  of  making  himself  a  conspicuous 
subject  of  observation,  of  exciting  attention  by  the 
utterance  of  reckless  paradoxes  or  the  use  of  fan- 
tastic expressions;  his  writings  have  too  much  of 
his  own  heart  for  this  ;  but,  Avith  the  rugged  earn- 
estness of  his  Scottish  nature,  he  loves  to  cliir  around 


the  foundation  of  received  ideas,  and  while  detect- 
ing many  a  hollow  spot,  naturally  exposes  its 
weakness  b}'  his  quaint  and  unexpected  illustra- 
tions. But  with  all  the  strangeness  of  his  lan- 
guage, Carlyle  has  no  affectation  of  mind.  His 
downright  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  do 
not  always  find  sufficient  representation  in  the 
smooth  and  formal  phrases  of  the  schools ;  and 
hence,  to  a  great  degree,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
create  his  own  vocabulary,  and  clothe  his  strenu- 
ous convictions  in  forms  which  have  no  precedent 
in  the  current  usages  of  society.  Allusion  has 
often  been  made  to  the  bad  influence  of  such  a 
style  on  literature.  But  the  evil,  whatever  it  may 
be,  carries  its  own  antidote.  No  one  without  the 
intense  individuality  of  conception,  and  the  inev- 
itable habit  of  profound  reflection,  which  form  the 
basis  of  Carlyle's  intellectual  life,  can  imitate  his 
manner  without  making  himself  ridiculous.  Hence 
he  has  had,  unlike  most  distinguished  modern  writ- 
ers, no  successful  copyist.  He  must,  accordingly. 
stand  alone  in  English  literature,  and  he  who  un- 
dertakes to  handle  his  bowr,  without  his  nerve  and 
sinew,  will  only  expose  his  own  presumption  and 
feebleness.  The  volumes  now  issued  bring  us  only 
to  the  threshold  of  the  subject.  We  are  introduced 
to  Frederick  the  Great  only  as  the  Crown  Prince ; 
but  ample  preparation  is  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  career  as  the  prominent  monarch  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  A  frightful  array  of  historical  pre- 
liminaries is  dispatched,  and  we  may  anticipate 
smoother  sailing  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  traditional  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  character  of  this  paragon 
of  chivalry  has  usually  been  accompanied  with  but 
little  exact  information  in  regard  to  his  biography. 
The  principal  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
are  the  memoirs  by  Fulke  Greville  and  by  Dr. 
Zouch,  both  of  which  fail  to  do  complete  justice  to 
their  illustrious  theme,  and  have,  besides,  for  some 
time  been  so  scarce  as  to  be  difficult  of  attainment 
by  the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  present  work 
the  writer  has  attempted  to  glean  the  scattered 
facts  of  the  life  of  Sidney  and  arrange  them  in  a 
succinct  and  accurate  narrative.  The  task,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been  accomplished  with  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  Every  important  doc- 
ument appears  to  have  been  carefulh-  consulted, 
conflicting  evidence  patiently  sifted,  and  a  judicious 
estimate  formed  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  character 
to  which  the  volume  is  devoted.  The  style,  in  the 
main,  is  simple  and  impressive,  though,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  a  little  disfigured  by  an  unexpected 
ambitious  flight.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  Penshurst  Castle, 
an  old  baronial  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
His  childhood  and  youth  exhibited  a  generous  love 
of  learning,  a  singularly  amiable  disposition,  and 
a  certain  pensive  dignity  which  evinced  a  reflective 
turn  of  mind  unusual  at  his  age.  He  was  edu- 
cated both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  antiquarian  research  among 
curious  old  books  and  parchments.  He  cultivated 
not  one  art  or  science,  but  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences,  aspiring  to  pre-eminence  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventeen — when  he  received  his  degree  at  the 
university — his  judgment  was  consulted  by  men  of 
science,  while  he  was  a  liberal  patron  to  artists. 
Every  hour  had  its  chosen  employment ;  but  none 
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was  given  to  frivolous  pleasures  or  unlawful  in- 
dulgence. His  personal  appearance  at  this  time 
corresponded  to  the  promise  of  his  character.  He 
was  extremely  beautiful ;  his  hair  of  a  dark  amber 
color,  his  eyes  of  deep  blue,  expressive  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  his  features  regular  and  harmoni- 
ous. After  leaving  college  he  received  a  license 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  "to  go  to  parts  beyond  the 
sea  for  the  space  of  two  years,  for  his  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages."  He  at  once  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham,  then  resident  minister  at  the  court 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  initiated  into  the  scenes  of  the 
great  world.  His  manners  attracted  the  fancy  of 
the  King,  who  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Gen- 
tleman of  his  Bedchamber.  Leaving  France  soon 
after  the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
he  visited  Germany,  residing  for  several  months  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Wechel,  a  learn- 
ed printer  of  that  day,  and  arriving  at  Vienna  in 
the  autumn  of  1573.  Here  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  those  accomplishments  which  were 
essential  to  the  education  of  a  cavalier — fencing, 
the  use  of  arms  in  tournament  and  tilt,  tennis-play- 
ing,  music,  and  horsemanship.  He  next  turned 
his  steps  toward  Venice,  which  at  that  time  abound- 
ed in  the  attractions  most  adapted  to  his  taste.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors. Young  cavaliers  from  England  and  France 
were  in  quest  of  silks  and  laces  for  their  wardrobes, 
and  of  polished  weapons  and  gilded  leather  for  their 
military  array.  Soldiers  from  Stockholm  and  Mad- 
rid met  on  the  ramparts  of  the  arsenal.  The  glass- 
works of  Murano  furnished  mirrors  to  Europe.  The 
lovers  of  art  found  endless  delight  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Venetian  school,  which  was  then  at 
the  height  of  its  glory.  Pordednone,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoretto,  and  above  all,  Titian,  still  moved  in 
the  society,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  splendor 
of  their  genius.  Palladio,  the  great  architect,  was 
yet  alive.  Tasso,  though  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
had  written  his  "Rinaldo,"  and  was  about  publish- 
ing his  "Jerusalem."  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
letters  and  art  Sir  Philip  Sidney  would  find  a  con- 
genial abode.  After  residing  a  few  months  in  Ven- 
ice, he  retired  to  the  quiet  and  learned  city  of  Pad- 
ua, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  severe  study  in 
geometry  and  astronomy,  to  Cicero's  Epistles  and 
the  works  of  Plutarch,  which  were  then  rare,  and 
to  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty.  He  remained 
there  eight  months,  relieving  his  more  strenuous 
literary  pursuits  by  the  pages  of  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
caccio, Dante  and  Ariosto.  After  three  years'  ab- 
sence from  his  native  land  he  became  impatient 
to  return.  He  was  now  adorned  with  the  ripest 
accomplishments.  He  had  learned  to  converse 
fluently  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages; had  enriched  his  mind  both  with  classic 
lore  and  the  literature  of  the  age  ;  had  grappled 
with  the  profound  problems  of  philosophy;  had 
seen  the  ideals  of  his  imagination  embodied  in  the 
works  of  art ;  had  learned  lessons  of  statesmanship 
and  military  life,  and  was  crowned  with  an  inde- 
scribable grace,  which,  emanating  from  a  serene  re- 
ligious faith,  reflected  new  brightness  on  the  con- 
summate beauty  of  his  character.  His  career,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  promise  rather  than  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  high  hopes  which  his  genius  and  vir- 
tue had  awakened  were  frustrated  by  his  early 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  "  He  trod,"  as  has 
been  said,  "from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  amid  in- 
cense and  flowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  glory." 


The  illustrated  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  oj 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  published  by  J.  S.  Redfield, 
is,  in  point  of  typographical  and  artistic  execution, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  of  the  season. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  speak  of  the  rare  genius  of  the 
unfortunate  author,  or  of  the  errors  of  his  life  :  the 
world  has  long  done  justice  to  the  former  and  de- 
plored the  latter.  Some  of  the  best  artists  of  both 
hemispheres  have  engaged  in  the  illustrations  to 
this  edition.  It  contains  a  score  of  Pickerscull's 
admirable  drawings;  a  dozen  or  more  exquisite 
landscapes  by  Birket  Foster  ;  and  about  as  many, 
fully  equal  in  merit,  by  our  countryman  Cropsey ; 
a  few  of  Darley's  characteristic  designs ;  with  oth- 
ers by  Teniel,  Skelton,  and  Madot.  These  are  en- 
graved upon  wood  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  full  justice  has  been  done  to  them  by  the  daint- 
iest and  glossiest  of  cream-colored  paper,  the  jettiest 
of  ink,  and  the  most  careful  printing.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  typographical  luxury  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated in  this  holiday  "gift  season." 

The  A  merican  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Politeness  and 
Fashion,  by  Henry  Lunettes.  (Published  by  Der- 
by and  Jackson.)  Notwithstanding  tlie  masculine 
nom  de  plume  borne  upon  its  title-page,  this  work 
is  understood  to  be  written  by  a  lady.  It  might 
very  appropriately  have  been  entitled  "A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Men  :"  and  very  sensible  thoughts 
they  are  too,  which  Young  America  may  study 
much  to  his  benefit.  He  would  learn  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  sensible  woman,  a  Gentleman,  and  even 
a  Man  of  Fashion,  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  fop  ;  that 
good  taste,  with  a  decent  respect  for  the  current 
customs  of  society,  is  essential  to  good  dressing ; 
that  good  breeding  involves  a  constant  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  that  good  manners  im- 
ply sundry  accomplishments  not  to  be  imparted  by 
Monsieur  Pirouette,  or  learned  without  stud}-  and 
reflection.  Beyond  these  general  hints  he  would 
find  special  directions  for  particular  occasions: 
II ow  to  enter  a  room  and  how  to  leave  it ;  how  to 
welcome  a  friend  or  cut  a  bore;  how  to  write  a 
letter  or  leave  a  card  ;  hoAv  to  comport  himself  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  in  the  parlor  and  the  street;  at 
church  and  the  opera  ;  how  to  eat,  drink,  talk,  and 
walk ;  how  to  give  presents  and  how  to  receive 
them  ;  how  to  woo,  win,  and  wed ;  how  to  treat 
his  mother  and  sister,  his  female  acquaintances, 
his  fiancee,  and  his  wife — all  of  which  (to  borrow 
the  oracular  language  of  Dr.  Watts)  "  will  be  of 
very  great  advantage." 

Herring's  Village  Blacksmith  was  pronounced 
by  artists  and  amateurs  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  It  represents 
the  interior  of  a  smith}'.  The  stalwart  smith,  pin- 
cers in  hand,  is  engaged  in  shoeing  a  noble  horse, 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  his  rosy  wife,  who  has 
just  brought  his  dinner;  a  greyhound,  magnifi- 
cently drawn,  is  gravely  watching  the  operations 
of  the  blacksmith.  The  four  figures— man  and  wo- 
man, horse  and  dog — are  admirable  types  of  their 
several  species,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  group 
are  rendered  with  perfect  truth.  The  painting  has 
been  capitally  engraved  by  Patterson  for  the  "  Cos- 
mopolitan Art  Association,"  every  subscriber  to 
which  will  receive  a  copy.  The  print  measures 
thirty  by  thirty-eight  inches,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art.  Engrav- 
ings of  this  class  are  usually  Bold  at  from  ten  to 
forty  dollars.  The  cost  of  subscription  to  the  As- 
sociation, which  insures  a  copy  of  the  Blacksmith) 
is  but  three  dollars. 
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TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING.  — The  most 
thoughtful  men  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wish 
that  Providence  -would  authenticate  the  ministry 
of  its  agents  in  such  a  plain  and  palpable  manner 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  office  assign- 
ed them.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  it  would 
be  agreeable,  in  certain  of  its  aspects,  to  the  senses 
and  to  the  intellect  to  see  the  unmistakable  seal  of 
God  on  the  brows  of  his  chosen  instruments.  But, 
for  wise  purposes,  this  is  not  the  mode  of  divine  ac- 
tion. The  elect  servants  of  Providence  have  no 
Pentecost.  They  have  no  splendid  inauguration 
in  their  work.  Symbols  of  purity  and  power — 
the  one  glittering  in  the  flame,  and  the  other  sweep- 
ing in  the  wind — do  not  attend  their  footsteps.  No- 
thing more  than  indirect  evidence  is  given  of  their 
call  to  perform  great  tasks.  The  agents  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  spectators  of  their  deeds,  are  left  to 
ascertain  the  purposes  of  Providence  by  other  meth- 
ods than  unequivocal  signs  or  miraculous  attesta- 
tions ;  and  thus  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature 
are  exercised  in  the  growth  of  character,  in  child- 
like trust,  in  simple  obedience,  while  they  fill  the 
sphere  to  which  they  have  been  silently  and  secret- 
ly ordained.  It  can  not  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  world  will  be  always  prompt  to  recognize 
such  men  as  Providence  selects  to  execute  its  plans. 
If  the  men  themselves  are  often  slow  in  arriving 
at  the  conviction  of  a  decreed  destiny — if  their  own 
divine  instincts  have  to  pass  through  a  painful 
process  of  doubt  and  struggle  ere  they  reach  the 
open  light  of  God's  firmament — what  wonder  that 
the  dimmer  eyes  of  the  world  should  be  so  long  in 
reading  their  heavenly  credentials  ? 

Turn  in  what  direction  we  may,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  us  to  find  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  this  Providential  arrangement  than  in  the 
position,  historically  considered,  of  the  teacher. 
The  ideal  view  of  his  office  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  grandest  that  can  enter  the  human  mind. 
Call  it  the  highest  of  earthly  offices — call  it  the 
chieftainship  among  those  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  that  have  the  stability,  welfare,  glory  of  so- 
ciety committed  to  their  guidance  and  support — 
and  the  language,  so  far  from  approaching  the  bor- 
ders of  extravagance  and  bombast,  is  jastifi 
the  decisions  of  the  most  sober  reason.  And  yet, 
despite  of  this  great,  outstanding  fact,  the  teacher 
has  been  generally  doomed  to  an  obscure  lot  in  life 
— his  sense  of  respectability  outraged— his  zeal  fed 
by  no  fire  outside  of  his  own  earnest  bosom — his 
influence  subject  to  all  sorts  of  limitations — and, 
not  seldom,  his  soul  crushed  by  burdens  which  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  meanness  of  tyrant  task-masters 
have  imposed  upon  it.  Who  that  contemplates  the 
lofty  attitude  of  the  teacher  in  the  divine  arrange- 
ments of  the  social  system  could  dream  that  En- 
glish literature — the  richest,  broadest,  deepest  lit- 
erature in  the  world — should  have  until  recently 
ignored  the  existence  and  claims  of  this  office,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  ridicule  and  satire  ?  Who 
could  have  supposed  that  Johnson  would  have 
found  it  nece-sary,  in  his  t;  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  to 
apologize  for  Milton  because  he  had  once  taught  a 
school  for  boys?  If  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
our  country  has  been  better,  on  the  whole,  than  in 
an}-  other  nation,  it  has  not  even  here  been  esti- 
mated with  any  thing  like  a  reasonable  approach 
1    its    merits.      Our   countrvnien    have    ac- 


knowledged its  practical  importance,  and,  with 
loud  words,  have  vociferated  its  utility.  But  util- 
ity in  what  sense  ?  Have  they  demanded  for  it 
that  utility  which  lifts  it  high  above  the  economic 
value  of  the  market-place  and  the  exchange — 
which  stamps  it  with  the  measure  of  an  immortal 
worth,  and  associates  it  with  those  redeeming  agen- 
cies that  God  employs  to  restore  a  ruined  race  ? 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  felt  here  as  felt 
nowhere  —  thanks,  especially,  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions — we  have  a  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  forces  of  our  land.  Even-  man 
must  rejoice  in  the  wonders  it  has  wrought.  The 
civilization  of  the  country,  the  rapid  increase  of 
material  wealth,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  national  power,  are  all 
testimonies,  clear  and  convincing,  to  the  educated 
mind  of  our  citizens.  But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
said  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  education  is  exceedingly  defective. 
It  does  not  conform  to  that  high  and  elevated 
standard  which  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  work  require.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  regard  education  as 
a  valuable  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  the  machinery 
of  factories  and  railroads — only  in  a  more  dignified 
form.  It  is  a  commercial  thing — appreciated  in 
accordance  with  the  laAvs  of  trade.  It  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  an  earthly  system — a  most  expert 
means  of  training  the  eye  to  a  sharp  outlooking- 
ness,  the  hand  to  a  quick  dexterity,  the  brain  to 
an  efficient  instrumentality  for  business  purpos  s. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  population  never  think  of  edu- 
cation in  any  other  light  than  as  a  chief  auxiliary 
to  worldly  success.  Personal  and  selfish  consider- 
ations control  their  opinions  of  its  uses  and  adapt- 
ations. The  same  imperfect  view  of  education  is 
taken  in  its  bearing  on  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation- 
al institutions.  Education  is  represented  as  a  cheap 
defense  of  nations — as  a  silent,  unarmed,  universal 
police  that  preserves  the  order  and  security  of  so- 
ciety. It  creates  an  active,  shrewd,  intelligent 
community,  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  earth, 
sagacious  of  times  and  seasons,  potent  in  wielding 
the  plastic  elements  of  worldly  prosperity. 

Such  sentiments  in  respect  to  education  must  re- 
act on  the  teacher.  If  the  objects  of  education  pos- 
sess no  other  interest  than  belongs  to  a  scheme  of 
worldly  advantage — if  they  are  nothing  more  than 
a  provision  to  get  bread  and  meat,  to  secure  re- 
spectability, to  Avin  distinction  on  the  arena  of 
earthly  struggle — if  man  in  no  other  sense  than 
as  an  intellectual  animal,  and  as  a  creati:: 
civil  government,  is  the  being  to  be  educated,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  teacher  must  be  de- 
graded to  the  same  level  of  selfish  and  sordid  car- 
nality.' The  humble  workman  that  sweats  over 
the  anvil  and  forge  in  manufacturing  tools  of  iron 
and  steel  for  the  factory  or  the  firm  is  side  by  side 
with  him  who  converts  the  mind  into  a  mere  set 
of  instruments  to  compute  sales,  determine  the 
price  of  stocks*  concoct  pills,  Avrite  legal  docu- 
ments, and  order  the  affairs  of  state.  A  higher 
mechanic,  it  must  be  admitted — a  more  reiined  and 
elaborate  artisan — but,  notwithstanding  the  sav- 
ing clause  of  intellectual  precedence,  the  teacher 
deals  with  a  mere  fictitious  nominality  in  the  purer, 
sublimer  forces  of  our  spiritual  nature.    Agreeably 
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to  this  creed  he  is  sir  ply  a  skillful  operative  in  the 
manufacturing  department  of  intellect,  handling 
brains  as  others  handle  cotton  and  wool,  and 
stamping  them  as  marketable  commodities,  to  be 
exchanged  for  money. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  position  of  the  teacher 
is  egregiously  false  and  pernicious.  It  is  not  the 
position  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent  ordained 
by  Providence  to  perform  a  sublime  and  holy  work. 
It  is  not  the  position  of  a  man  set  apart  in  solitary 
signilicance  from  all  other  men,  taken  into  closest 
companionship  with  God,  commissioned  to  execute 
a  task  as  vast  as  the  nature  of  an  immortal  mind 
and  as  solemn  as  the  issues  of  eternity.  We  do  not 
deny  that  education  has  most  valuable  earthly  uses 
and  applications.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  every  just 
system  of  instruction  and  training  will  have  due  ref- 
erence to  the  adaptations  of  the  present  life.  Men 
must  eat  and  drink,  build  houses  and  establish  fam- 
ilies, engage  actively  in  trade  and  commerce.  Ed- 
ucation must  look  to  this  fact  and  lay  no  slight  em- 
phasis on  its  divine  meaning.  But  let  the  fact 
stand  where  God  puts  it.  Let  food  and  raiment 
rest  on  the  foundation  and  in  the  connection  estab- 
lished by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Any 
form  of  civilization  that  changes  the  ground  of  this 
fact  wars  against  God's  laws  and  curses  humanity. 
Any  system  that  assigns  the  teacher  a  mere  earth- 
ly work,  and  cherishes  no  sacred  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  portion  of  his  duty  in  developing  the  high- 
er nature  of  man,  and  in  ordering  bis  life  for  the 
service  of  truth,  virtue,  and  piety,  is  not  in  alliance 
with  God's  providence,  but  is  treacherous  to  the 
noblest  and  best  interests  of  our  being.  If  a  teach- 
er fail  to  cultivate  the  prudential  virtues  of  human 
life;  if  he  neglect  the  great,  practical,  everyday 
qualities  that  are  needed  for  sagacity,  industry, 
and  thrift,  he  certainly  falls  far  short  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
earthly  part  of  his  office  is  tributary  to  its  diviner 
part.  A  man's  work  in  this  world  always  leans 
on  his  work  for  the  other  world.  Faith  is  essen- 
tial to  the  right  culture  of  the  senses  and  of  the  in- 
tellect. Reason  needs  religion  for  its  growth  and 
discipline.  And  hence,  the  vitiating  feature  in 
most  of  our  systems  of  education  is,  not  that  the 
earthly  province  of  intellect  is  regarded,  but  that 
it  is  almost  exclusively  regarded.  A  teacher  is 
thus  degraded  into  a  mere  earthly  machine.  The 
mightier  impulses  of  his  moral  nature  are  either 
left  inoperative  or  they  are  utterly  deadened  ;  in- 
stead of  doing  God's  work  in  God's  spirit  and  in 
God's  way,  he  does  man's  work  with  man's  temper 
for  man's  glory. 

What,  then,  is  the  teacher's  true  position?  We 
consider  him,  in  a  specific  sense,  one  of  God's 
agents  for  the  performance  of  a  great  and  noble 
work.  His  office  is  a  branch  of  God's  providence 
designed  to  fulfill  a  most  vital  and  important  agen- 
cy in  executing  the  purposes  of  redeeming  love  and 
restoring  man  to  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the 
universe.  Its  main  sphere  lies  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  portions  of  man's  nature  ;  in  the  affections, 
that  involve  his  strength  and  happiness  ;  in  the 
conscience,  that  dictates  the  right  and  forbids  the 
wrong  ;  in  the  will,  that  executes  the  decisions  of 
the  judgment  with  inflexible  energy  —  in  all  the 
deeper  and  most  truthful  instincts,  that  carry  our 
progressive  being  in  their  intimations,  and  arc  ever 
Struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  darkness 
and  evil  encircling  them.  To  form  men  to  a  just 
and  respectable  citizenship,  so  that  they  can  hon- 


orably discharge  their  obligations  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  to  fit  them  for  life  and  activity  in  their 
varied  connections,  and  so  develop  their  faculties 
as  that  they  can  answer  the  ends  of  an  earthly  ex- 
istence, and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  their 
share  of  effort  toward  the  regeneration  of  human 
society,  is  the  teacher's  vocation;  but  all  this  is 
only  a  scaffolding  for  a  task  infinitely  more  sug- 
gestive and  impressive.  Man,  as  a  moral  agent 
— man,  as  the  subject  of  divine  government — man, 
as  kindred  to  angels,  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
perfect  love  and  created  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  perfect  purity — is  intrusted  to  his  hands. 
It  is  in  this  capacity,  representing  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  an  immortal  being,  precious  to 
the  affections  of  Jehovah,  and  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  the  teacher  finds  the  vast 
meaning  of  his  work.  Truth  must  have  such  a 
hold  upon  his  reverence  and  love  that  it  will  flow 
forth  in  his  looks,  tones,  and  actions — a  strong, 
steady  stream,  fed  by  the  fount  of  Heaven.  In 
his  hands  science  must  not  merely  embody  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  but  witness  for  God  and 
express  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  His  nature. 
All  art  must  respond  to  a  divine  claim  and  beautify 
the  universe,  not  to  the  eye  and  intellect,  but  to 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  History,  too, 
must  testify,  not  in  dead  words,  but  in  the  living 
tongue  of  faith,  to  God's  presence  among  men;  its 
events  must  be  interpreted  to  show  1 1  is  authorita- 
tive control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind  and  along 
the  path  of  centuries  past;  his  illumined  eye  must 
trace  the  movements  of  that  cloud  of  pillared  flame 
which,  as  of  old,  has  guided  the  elect  of  God  to  vic- 
tory and  glory.  To  him  is  committed  the  task  of 
separating  the  true  from  the  false,  the  pure  from 
the  base,  the  precious  from  the  vile,  the  abiding 
and  eternal  from  the  vain  and  transitory ;  and  ap- 
preciating all  that  is  fair,  and  loving  all  that  is 
good,  to  introduce  it  into  the  minds  under  his  care, 
and  nourish  them  with  its  quickening  sustenance. 
By  him  the  sensibilities  of  the  mind  in  their  rela- 
tion to  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  are  first  awak- 
ened. By  his  fingers  are  those  chords  first  struck 
which  are  to  vibrate  forever  with  notes  of  jo}'  or 
woe.  The  earliest  impressions,  the  most  permanent 
influences,  are  received  from  him  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
•position  of  the  teacher  places  him  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe,  the  varied  and  wonderful 
facts  of  human  history,  the  multiplied  experiences 
of  life,  and  the  pupil  dependent  on  him,  almost  im- 
plicitly and  exclusively,  for  knowledge,  direction, 
and  guidance.  It  is  his  genius  that  interprets  the 
world  to  the  youthful  student,  explains  its  mys- 
teries, solves  its  enigmas  ;  the  elder  nature  is  re- 
ceived into  the  3-ounger  nature  and  blends  with 
its  struggling  vitality;  his  image  is  reproduced, 
and  his  power,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  and 
bearing,  becomes  an  assimilative  force  that  is  nev- 
er lost. 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  a  ministry 
of  Providence.  It  is  a  divine  work  that  he  has  to 
perform.  A  portion  of  his  labor,  by  its  nature  and 
results,  is  incorporated  with  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  society.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  industry 
and  skill  of  a  thriving  population.  It  may  be 
seen  in  smiling  homes  and  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  business.  The  earthly  magnificence  of  civiliza- 
tion attests  its  presence  and  exalts  its  power.  And 
viewed  in  this  light,  it  takes  its  place  with  other 
temporary  arrangements  to  improve  and  advance 
the  material  condition  of  the  human  race.    But  its 
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real  import  is  not  rendered  in  these  facts.  The 
great  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  made  visible  in 
such  outward  and  perishable  signs.  Mind  exists 
for  higher  purposes  than  are  attained  m  civiliza- 
tion. It  seeks  a  nobler  habitation  than  iron  or 
marble.  It  is  subject  to  a  better  economy  than 
civil  society.  It  has  been  created  for  a  wisdom 
that  dwells  in  the  mind  of  God— for  a  strength, 
spiritual  and  sublime — for  a  communion  invisible 
and  eternal.  And  it  is  mind  with  such  suscepti- 
bilities and  aspirations — mind  as  the  image  of  God 
—  that  the  teacher  has  in  trust  to  impress  and  en- 
noble. The  work,  then,  of  the  teacher  is  a  Chris- 
tian work.  Its  conditions,  instrumentalities,  aims, 
and  ends,  are  distinctly  and  vitally  Christian. 

How  strikingly  and  beautifully  significant  in 
their  respective  spheres  are  the  offices  of  preacher 
and  teacher!  The  one  is  to  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Grace  what  the  other  is  to  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence.  Instituted  directly  and  authorita- 
tively by  God,  invested  with  His  most  sacred  and 
affecting  sanctions,  the  office  of  the  preacher  repre- 
sents all  that  is  most  solemn  and  touching  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  tones  of  expostulation  and  entreaty, 
the  voice  of  Jesus  as  once  heard  amidst  the  scenes 
of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  and  suddenly 
hushed  in  the  death-cry  of  the  cross,  again  rises 
and  swells  over  the  world — its  wonderful  compass 
of  utterance  completed  with  the  triumphant  notes 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  pathos  of  its  humiliat- 
ing story  set  in  magnificent  relief  by  the  jubilant 
proclamations  of  the  coronation-glory  *in  heaven. 
Every  Sabbath  and  oftener,  those  tones  are  pene- 
trating hearts  that  know  their  Shepherd's  call  and 
heed  it.  The  widowed  mother  listens  to  His  con- 
solations, and  bei'eaved  sisters  witness  the  falling 
of  His  tears  over  their  lost  Lazarus.  Nor  is  His 
earthly  life  only  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation.  Entered  within  the  vail  of 
the  upper  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  Father  as  the  High-Priest  of 
a  redeemed  race,  he  repeats  his  intercessions  by 
the  mouths  of  his  anointed  servants,  and  claims  the 
homage  of  the  world  as  the- merited  inheritance  of 
his  prayers  and  love.  Through  this  ministry  God 
and  Christ  are  still  with  men.  Through  it,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  commanding  the  resources  of  omnip- 
otence and  holding  the  secret  springs  of  every 
human  heart,  glorifies  the  grace  of  redemption. 
Through  it,  a  heavenly  guardianship  is  exercised 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  a  re- 
deemed race  sanctified  to  God.  But  the  wisdom, 
power,  glory  of  God  are  not  limited  to  the  Gospel. 
The  forms  which  they  assume  in  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  transcendent,  and,  viewed  in  their  ori- 
gin and  authority,  are  exclusive.  They  shut  out 
all  rivalry.  They  put  at  an  infinite  remove  all 
possible  approach  to  their  incomparable  excellence. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  God  intends  the  spirit 
of  this  Gospel  to  vitalize  all  nature,  materialism, 
life.  Therefore,  while  he  limits  the  preacher  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  allows  no  interference  with  his  spe- 
cially-assigned vocation,  he  commits  this  other 
work  to  other  hands.  Another  agent  has  been 
chosen  to  fulfill  this  mission.  Another  ministry 
has  been  organized  silently,  without  signs  and 
wonders,  without  a  baptism  of  fire,  to  represent 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those  relations 
to  nature  and  society  which  are  sustained  by  man 
in  his  present  fugitive  existence.  This  is  the  min- 
istry of  the  teacher.    The  peculiarities  of  this  office, 


distinguishing  it  from  ever}'  other  kind  of  action 
on  the  human  mind,  indicate  its  divine  aspects  in 
the  economy  of  Providence.  The  evidence  is  not, 
indeed,  outward  and  demonstrative.  But  look  at 
its  inward  spirit,  its  moral  scope,  its  breadth  of 
bearing,  its  intensity  of  influence,  and  who  could 
imagine  that  God  would  confer  such  a  power  on 
this  agency  and  assign  it  no  specific  task  in  the 
system  of  his  government?  The  divine  mind  has 
revealed  itself  in  Christianity.  Its  attributes  and 
perfections,  its  plans  and  purposes,  are  there  made 
known.  And  why  ?  Not  only  that  we  ma}r  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  the  God  of  the  Pdble,  but  that  we 
may  be  able  to  detect  His  working,  and  identify 
His  presence  in  all  other  forms  of  manifestation. 
The  principles  on  which  He  holds  intercourse  with 
the  human  mind  are  there  stated,  illustrated,  con- 
firmed. Guided  by  the  light  shed  from  the  sacred 
page  on  God's  character  and  acts,  we  are  ordina- 
rily competent  to  trace  His  intelligence  and  good- 
ness whenever  and  wherever  they  are  exhibited. 
If,  then,  we  have  caught  the  impress  of  God  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  if,  furthermore,  we  have  been  train- 
ed by  them  to  perceive  and  recognize  His  image, 
whether  it  rise  to  our  view  amidst  the  wonders  of 
creation  or  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  we  need 
no  argument  to  convince  us  that  the  office  of  the 
teacher  is  peculiarly  significant  of  a  divine  end,  and 
demands,  for  its  efficient  action,  the  endowments 
of  a  divine  spirit. 

Now  it  is  just  here  that  American  mind  needs  a 
new  mode  of  culture.  Our  public  opinion,  as  be- 
fore stated,  puts  the  teacher  among  the  agencies 
of  a  material  civilization.  It  assigns  him  an  earth- 
ly office,  presents  earthly  motives,  bestows  earthly 
rewards.  It  is  mainly  secular  in  its  spirit  and 
aims.  Nor  are  teachers  generally  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  most  of  them 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  masses,  and  look  no  higher 
than  the  temporal  aspects  of  their  work.  Few  of 
them  have  a  warm,  glowing,  bounding  heart  in 
their  labors.  A  certain  degree  of  interest,  perhaps 
of  pleasure,  they  are  compelled  to  feel  in  their  vo- 
cation. The  laws  of  business  necessitate  this  state 
of  mind;  selfishness  demands  it ;  but  every  thinker 
knows  that  only  the  surface  of  the  soul  responds  to 
such  feeble  and  evanescent  motives.  The  depths 
of  the  heart,  where  dwell  the  supreme  forces  of 
thought  and  energy,  where  the  imagination  finds 
its  eagle  wing  and  the  will  its  Herculean  strength, 
whei'e  the  nerve  gathers  its  lightning  and  the 
muscle  its  brawny  vigor,  these  depths  never  an- 
swer to  the  call  of  sordid  earthliness.  Hence 
teachers  so  often  disparage  their  work.  They  do 
not  disguise  their  dissatisfaction,  oftentimes  their 
disgust,  with  its  duties.  It  is  a  dull  and  monoto- 
nous routine,  a  weary  drudgery,  a  thankless  thing  ; 
and  in  this  spirit  a  great  number  of  them  hasten 
their  escape  from  its  galling  bondage  and  seek  a 
more  congenial  sphere. 

The  great  points  to  which  this  higher  culture  of 
opinion,  as  it  respects  teachers  and  teaching,  should 
be  directed,  are  the  moral  aspects  of  the  work  and 
its  relations  to  the  providential  indications  of  the 
day.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
work. 

Teaching  is  not  a  trade.  It  is  not  a  secular  pro- 
fession, growing  out  of  the  conventional  necessities 
of  society,  and  founded  on  the  propriety  and  con- 
venience of  distributing  labor  into  different  hands. 
No;  if  it  were,  it  might  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  aare,  and  the  selfish  inter- 
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ests  of  men  be  trusted  .0  guard  its  action.  Teach- 
ing has  a  deeper  and  broader  basis  than  trades  and  j 
professions.  It  belongs  to  mind  as  mind,  springs 
from  the  essential  conditions  of  its  present  state,  j 
and  involves  the  whole  system  of  Providence  in  its 
mode  of  dealing  with  mankind.  The  office  of  the 
teacher  is  a  necessary  result  of  those  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  impressed  on  mind,  and  his  agency 
is  intimately,  inseparably  connected  with  those 
ends  which  cultivated  intellect  is  designed  to  surf- 
serve.  Other  men  in  their  business  relations  to 
society  ma}'  be  viewed  as  products  of  civilization, 
a  sort  of  after-growth  that  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  social  state  call  into  existence.  The 
teacher  does  not  occupy  such  a  position.  Society 
affords  him  a  field  of  action,  but  it  does  not  origin- 
ate his  responsibilities,  nor  can  it  define  the  meas- 
ure of  his  duties.  Standing  in  closer  contact  with 
mind  than  any  other  human  being,  and  working 
in  a  sphere  peculiarly  spiritual  and  sacred,  he 
must  be  contemplated  as  one  of  those  select  means 
that  Providence  ordains  to  fulfill  its  vast  purposes 
of  mercy  toward  the  family  of  man.  His  work, 
therefore,  is  pre-eminently  moral.  The  ruling  idea 
of  his  position  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
appointed  agent  to  introduce  amoral  being  to  those 
objects  of  thought,  and  to  awaken  those  susceptibili- 
ties, which  involve  moral  welfare.  Intellectual 
culture  must  be  held  strictly  subordinate  to  this 
higher  aim.  If  he  is  a  mere  intellectualist,  knowl- 
edge may  be  imparted,  talent  aroused,  genius 
stimulated ;  but  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work  that  God  gave  him  to  perform.  The  plan 
of  Providence  obviously  is,  that  the  heart  is  the 
avenue  to  the  intellect ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  teacher  has  a  much  more  important  task 
to  execute  in  behalf  of  the  moral  sensibilities  than 
for  intellectual  functions.  Looking  at  his  work  in 
the  light  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ever}'  sensible 
teacher  knows  that  the  capacity  to  feel  is  stronger, 
quicker,  deeper  than  the  capacity  to  think;  and, 
moreover,  he  knows  that  if  he  Avould  cultivate  the 
reasoning  and  imaginative  faculties  he  must  draw 
on  those  resources  of  impulse  and  activity  which 
are  gathered  up  in  the  heart.  Apart  from  this, 
the  moral  nature  is  more  plastic  than  the  intellect- 
ual; it  is  more  controllable  by  educative  means; 
the  sympathy,  example,  and  spirit  of  the  teacher 
exert  a  much  greater  influence  over  it  than  over 
the  intellect ;  and,  consequently,  the  purpose  of 
Providence  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  teacher 
shall  make  this  portion  of  our  nature  the  sphere  of 
his  greatest  efforts. 

The  direction,  then,  in  which  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  should  now  be  cultivated  is  evident. 
It  is  not  mere  scholarship  that  Ave  ought  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  teachers.  No  amount  of  communi- 
cated knowledge,  no  acquirement  of  skill  and  power 
in  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  no  brilliancy 
of  developed  genius  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  should 
satisfy  the  claims  that  we  have  on  teachers.  If 
they  give  us  cultivated  intellect  alone,  or,  taking 
a  step  higher,  if  they  give  us  cultivated  intellect 
with  prudential  habits  and  a  conventional  virtue, 
they  have  defrauded  us  of  the  truest,  noblest  part 
of  their  work.  So  far  as  that  culture  extends  it  is 
worthy  of  just  and  generous  appreciation.  But  it 
does  not  extend  far  enough.  It  doubtless  meets 
the  demands  of  society.  It  is  the  education  that 
ordinarily  satisfies  the  factory,  the  counting-room, 
the  exchange.  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  care 
for  nothing  better.     Still,  this  is  not  the  real  issue,  j 


Education  has  an  infinitely  greater  work  to  do  than 
to  supply  mercantile  wants.  Its  office  is  not  to 
furnish  sharp,  shrewd  intellects,  ready  accountants, 
safe  engineers.  It  does  not  glory  in  converting 
men  into  interest-tables  and  counterfeit  detectors. 
No ;  the  work  of  the  true  teacher  is  to  give  us 

MEN. 

The  position  of  the  teacher,  if  studied  in  the  light 
of  Providential  law,  is  a  position  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  and  tastes  of  society.  The  most  practical  of 
men,  he  is  an  idealist  whose  imagination  pictures 
the  possibilities  of  progress  ere  they  open  to  minds 
of  less  far-sightedness.  What  others  know  of  mind 
by  experience  and  observation  he  perceives  by  in- 
stinct. A  man  of  faith,  he  interprets  the  phenom- 
ena of  intellect  by  higher  rules  than  logic  offers  ;  a 
man  of  feeling,  his  spirit  gives  him  access  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  The  habit  of  thinking  for  others, 
although  a  strong  social  tie,  tends  to  insulate  him 
from  the  common  forms  of  intercourse  ;  and  hence, 
in  certain  aspects  of  character,  he  is  the  most  soli- 
tary of  beings.  The  teaching  mind  is  eminently 
suggestive.  Freshness  is  its  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic. No  thought  is  old,  no  image  common- 
place, no  arguments  trite,  to  its  ever-quickening 
activity.  There  is  always  something  in  its  orig- 
inal resources  to  impart  a  brightening  glow  to  fa- 
miliar facts  and  oft-handled  topics.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  creative  intellect,  rejoicing  in  its  strength, 
seeing  in  even*  hour  what  it  never  saw  before,  and 
cherishing  a  sense  of  easy,  child-like,  buoyant  nov- 
elty that  is  never  satiated.  The  world  is  not  a  dead 
thing  to  its  eye  and  heart.  Books  live,  nature 
lives,  science  and  art  live,  before  it.  Religion  is  a 
constantly-transforming  power,  and  into  its  experi- 
ence something  more  of  heaven  daily  enters.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  true  teacher.  And  how  can 
a  mind  of  that  scope,  a  soul  of  boundless  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  and  trust-worthy,  a  spirit 
fed  by  the  hand  of  God  with  the  bread  of  immortal 
life — how  can  such  a  man  reduce  himself  within  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  fictitious  conventionalism. 
and  live  for  the  poor  awards  of  the  perishing  hour? 
Every  genuine  teacher  is  conscious  of  a  leadership 
in  mind,  conferred  by  God,  and  not  to  be  alienated 
at  the  caprice  of  fashion  and  the  whims  of  opinion. 
Few  such  there  are ;  but  these  select  fewr  present 
the  true  standard,  and  disclose  to  us  the  "pattern" 
of  the  divine  mind. 

The  second  point  we  proposed  to  notice  is  the 
relation  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  teacher's  work 
to  the  Providential  indications  of  the  day. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  we  are  in  a  transition 
period  as  respects  this  great  subject.  Keforihs,  .,1 
first,  rarely  define  themselves.  A  feeling,  born  of 
God,  is  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  men — a  feeling 
of  imperfection  in  the  prevailing  system — a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction — and  then,  a  gradually-shaping 
thought — impulse  subsiding  in  firm  and  fixed  will, 
followed  by  union  of  sentiment  and  action  on  be- 
half of  the  proposed  change.  We  think  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian thinkers  of  the  da}'  is  undergoing  a  vast,  a 
radical  change  on  the  subject  of  education.  So  far, 
the  movement  has  assumed  no  public,  palpable 
form,  but  it  is  silently,  effectually  advancing,  'i  he 
leaven  is  working,  and  that,  too,  powerfully.  There 
is  an  evident,  a  deep-rooted  discontent  with  all  our 
modes  of  education.  31  en  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  degree  of  moral  dignity  attached  to  the 
office  of  teaching  ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  present  systems  of  education  are  not. 
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either  in  kind  or  degree,  what  the}'  should  be.     In 

many  instances  that  have  come  under  our  personal 
knowledge,  there  is  a  settled  distrust  of  our  higher 
academies  and  colleges.  Often  we  hear  leading 
men  declare  that  they  will  never  send  another  son 
to  college.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  spirit 
of  fault-finding,  which  is  so  common  in  the  world, 
and  believing,  also,  that  no  small  share  of  the 
blame  thrown  upon  institutions  of  learning  would 
be  much  more  justly  located  if  put  to  the  account 
of  vain  and  thoughtless  parents,  we  must  admit 
that  the  demand  is  altogether  reasonable  for  a  high- 
er tone  of  teaching.  We  need  the  noblest  order  of 
men  for  this  work.  Give  us  men  of  ripe,  exten- 
sive, thorough  scholarship,  men  of  refined,  elegant 
tastes,  and  high,  commanding  intellects  ;  but  let 
them  be  men  of  perfected  power,  who  can  commu- 
nicate themselves  as  well  as  their  learning — men 
of  profound  impulses  and  burning  sympathies,  who 
have  souls  to  move  the  world.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest want  of  this  sort  of  personal  power  in  most  of 
our  teachers.  Too  many  of  them  are  only  living 
editions  of  text-books.  Destitute  of  all  vital,  trans- 
missive,  inspiring  influence,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  accurate  analysis,  patient  elaborations, 
learned  comments  on  subjects  in  hand,  but  no  vir- 
tue goes  out  from  them,  and  they  never  stir  the 
depths  of  souls  that  await  their,  touch  to  spring 
into  life.  This  is  a  capital  defect.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  forbearance 
extended  to  it.  A  man  who  can  not  rouse  the  fac- 
ulties  of  his  pupils  to  think  and  create  for  them- 
selves, who  is  simply  content  to  drag  heavily 
through  a  recitation  and  allow  the  minds  before 
him  to  slumber  on,  is  no  teacher.  No  matter  what 
his  learning,  no  matter  what  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, if  he  fail  here  he  is  unfit  for  his  position. 
The  main  work  is  left  undone.  For  the  great  of- 
fice of  the  teacher  reaches  far  beyond  his  supervis- 
ion of  the  acquirements  of  his  pupils.  "Where  ac- 
quisition ends  the  highest  education  begins  ;  and 
hence  the  paramount  aim  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  mind  so  as  to  give  it  a  full  and 
complete  power  over  its  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
thereby  keep  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  its  rightful 
ascendency  over  the  faculty  that  merely  receives. 
But,  above  all  else,  we  need  in  such  men  the  strong 
and  earnest  spirit  that  magnifies  its  office,  and  em- 
braces it  as  a  trust  from  God.  Such  a  spirit  will 
have  all  the  glow  that  imagination  kindles;  and 
filled  with  impulses  more  stirring  and  fervent  than 
chivalry  excited,  and  throbbing  with  a  heroism 
that  feeds  on  achievement  and  lives  by  conquest, 
it  will  bear  its  possessor  through  his  labors  as  a 
glorious  pastime,  in  which  he  rejoices  with  exceed- 
ing joy.  Such  a  spirit  consecrates  men  in  their 
work.  It  gives  them  peace  and  satisfaction  in  all 
its  arduous  duties.  It  is  a  religious  spirit,  ema- 
nating from  God,  and  lifting  the  heart  back  to 
Him  ;  and  whenever  its  presence  is  enthroned 
within  the  teacher  it  crowns  his  life  with  the  tru- 
est and  most  lasting  usefulness. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  such  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  be  demanded.  Men  are  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  education  does  a  much  grand- 
er work  for  man  as  man  than  for  man  as  artisan, 
physician,  lawyer,  statesman;  and  the  truth  is 
.-lowly  vindicating  itself  that  it  is  a  mightier  in- 
strumentality for  the  family  than  for  the  state. 
We  hail  this  as  a  significant  indication  of  a  bright- 
er era.  Of  all  causes  that  have  tended  to  en- 
feeble the  power  of  the  teacher,  and  to  restrict 


the  scope  of  education,  the  general  sentiment  that 
the  whole  system  was  simply  designed  to  make  re- 
spectable citizens  has  been  most  pernicious.  Hap- 
pily for  the  age  a  broader  and  sounder  view  is  tak- 
ing hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  one  step  toward 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  a  material  civiliza- 
tion :  and  if  faithfully  pursued,  we  shall  soon  see 
teaching  regarded  as  the  apostleship  of  God's  prov- 
idence. 

Few  things  are  more  suggestive  to  a  reflecting 
mind  than  the  wonderful  development  of  intellect 
at  the  present  day  by  means  of  the  external  agen- 

j  cies  and  appliances  of  civilization.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  this  country  a  large  proportion  of  our  intel- 
lectual energy  is  quickened  and  organized  b\ 
outside  causes.  Trade,  enterprise,  competitions. 
ambition,  newspapers,  are  the  electric  influences 
that  thrill  through  the  brains  of  our  countrymen. 
What  a  mighty  galvanic  battery  is  New  York! 

i  Imagine  a  net-work  of  wires  extending  from  New 
York  and  thickly  covering  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land — every  prairie,  and  rice-field,  and  cotton 
plantation  lying  beneath  its  closely-woven  fila- 
ments ;  the  mountains  of  granite,  and  the  mount- 
ains of  coal,  and  the  mountains  of  iron  held  by  its 
magic  threads  as  firmly  as  gravitation  binds  them 
to  the  globe ;  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Lakes 
and  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Gulf;  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Penobscot,  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Eio  Grande,  all  opening  a  submissive 
avenue  to  the  lightning,  and  then  embosoming  it 

■  as  serenely  as  if  they  remembered  their  divine 
brotherhood  in  the  clouds,  and  would  gladly  re- 
new their  severed  friendship  in  the  firmament  :  the 
wheat  lands  of  Wisconsin  and  the  sugar  lands  of 

'  Louisiana  alike  yielding  their  sods  of  wealth  to  its 
welcome  touch,  and  pulsating  in  every  atom  of  dust 
under  its  strange  quickenings  ;  and  then  far  away 
westwardly,  where  another  shore  fronts  another 
continent,  and  the  children  of  the  young  East  look 
forth  on  the  fathers  of  the  old  East,  even  there  the 
golden  sands  sparkling  under  the  same  outspread- 
ing wonder — imagine  such  a  telegraphic  triumph 
with  all  its  quick-coming  and  fast-changing  might, 
and  what  is  this  picture  compared  with  the  living 
reality  of  New  York  !  Who  can  compute  the  num- 
ber, measure  the  intensity,  comprehend  the  effects 
of  such  a  city  on  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
whole  country?  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  industry,  in  contrast  with  the  severe  toil 
of  other  nations,  is  its  constant,  inspiriting  action 
on  mind.  With  us  labor  and  opportunity — the 
open  field  and  the  free  rivalry — have  a  prodigious 
influence  on  the  growth  of  talent  and  genius.  At 
the  same  time  they  expose  American  mind  to  great 
evils.  The  difficulty  obviously  lies  in  the  want 
of  balance  between  those  agencies  which  act  on  the 
national  intellect  through  our  educational  system. 
and  those  which  operate  so  much  more  potently  in 
after  life.  To  what  extent  this  adjustment  of 
forces  could  be  practically  secured  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  peculiar  temper  of  American  mind  might  be 
better  consulted  in  our  methods  of  education.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  course  of  study  should 
be  adapted  to  the  utilitarian  views  of  our  people. 
The  ordinary  routine  of  education  should  never 
recognize  the  prevailing  forms  of  outward  life. 
Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  deal 
with  American  mind  during  the  season  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  with  reference  to  the  spirit  which 
the  future  is  almost  sure  to  awaken.     Take,  for  il- 
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lustration,  two  prominent  elements  of  American 
mind,  viz. :  Imagination  and  Impulse.  Every 
thinker  knows  how  largely  these  enter  into  the  ev- 
eryday life  of  our  countrymen.  If  they  seldom 
assume  those  more  distinct  and  palpable  shapes 
which  are  denominated  Utopian  and  Quixotic,  they 
yet  pervade  in  a  more  subtle  and  diffusive  manner 
nearly  every  thing  that  we  undertake.  Now,  as- 
suredly, there  ought  to  be  special  reference  in  our 
methods  of  culture  to  these  faculties.  Such  modes 
ought  to  be  used  as  tend  to  develop  and  discipline 
them.  If  they  stand  out  conspicuously  in  Ameri- 
can life  they  ought  to  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
American  training.  But  just  here  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  is  strikingly  defective.  Ameri- 
can society  pays  the  penalty  of  the  neglect.  Im- 
agination and  impulse,  denied  the  refining  and  en- 
nobling cultivation  they  are  entitled  to  receive, 
spring  into  intense  activity  under  the  stimulants 
of  American  life,  and  frequently  display  themselves 
in  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  morbidness,  of 
reckless  speculation,  of  fanatical  violence,  that  dis- 
honor our  nature  and  darken  our  name. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remedy  this  evil.  Freedom  of 
intellect,  like  freedom  of  action,  naturally  tends  to 
excess.  Strength  is  nearly  allied  to  lawlessness. 
Energetic  life  is  impatient  of  restraint,  and  hurries 
into  wild  extravagance.  But  it  is  anomalous  that 
a  community  like  ours,  showing  such  solidity  of 
common  sense  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  private  duty,  should  have  so  large  a  de- 
gree of  unbalanced  intellect  and  unregulated  pas- 
sion among  its  professedly  educated  classes.  There 
is  much  more  of  this  fanatical  folly  than  circum- 
stances explain.  The  infirmities  of  human  nature 
do  not  afford  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Our  con- 
viction is  clear  that  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  is  neither  active  nor  thorough  enough  for 
the  impassioned  force  of  American  mind ;  and 
hence  the  pressing  want  of  the  day  is  a  mightier 
vitalization  of  those  agencies,  which  are  organized 
to  act  in  the  guidance  and  discipline  of  our  youth- 
ful population.  Nothing  is  plainer  to  our  mind 
than  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  rapidly  assuming 
a  new  and  vast  interest,  detaching  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  mere  economic  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  pressing  closer 
and  closer  on  them,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  sa- 
credness  of  nature,  and  extending  wider  and  wider 
in  scope  of  activity.  It  is  much  more  than  a  con- 
servative energy ;  it  is  a  creative,  determining, 
perfective  power.  The  one  is  content  with  the 
past,  the  other  aspires  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  one  keeps  things  as  they  are,  the  other 
improves  them.  If  a  man  is  in  fine  health  con- 
servatism may  preserve  his  vigor.  If  he  has  a  for- 
tune, it  is  a  safeguard  against  waste  and  profliga- 
cy. If  he  were  in  Paradise  it  would  be  a  wise 
counselor,  and,  heeded,  would  restrain  him  from 
the  forbidden  fruit.  But  in  this  disordered  and 
wretched  world  we  need  a  more  living  and  demon- 
strative force  than  conservatism.  We  need  seers 
whose  eyes  shall  catch  the  vision  of  what  society 
ought  to  be,  and  whose  tongues,  touched  by  se- 
raphic fire,  can  tell  the  glory  sweeping  before  them. 
And  our  faith  writes  itself  in  this  simple  creed, 
viz. :  The  preacher  and  the  teacher  are  God's  chief 
agents  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  advance- 
ment of  the  world.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  is  favorable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  preacher.  Taken  as 
a  class,  our  ministers  are  a  most  noble  body  of  men, 


worthy  of  the  confidence  and  devotion  with  which 
they  are  regarded.  If  the  American  pulpit  be 
measured  by  a  just  standard  of  intellect,  piety, 
and  usefulness,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
exerts  a  most  salutary  agency  on  the  thought  and 
character  of  the  country.  Next  to  the  preacher 
should  be  ranked  the  teacher.  If  the  one  belongs 
to  the  ministry  of  grace,  the  other  belongs  to  the 
ministry  of  providence.  And  whenever  the  teach- 
er's work  is  elevated  to  the  rank  God  has  assigned 
to  it — whenever  men  enter  on  it  as  on  a  hallowed 
task,  and  bear  its  burdens,  meet  its  sacrifices,  dis- 
charge its  duties,  by  the  motives  and  for  the  glory 
of  the  cross  of  Christ — then  shall  we  see  the  quick 
gathering  of  a  new  splendor  on  our  sky. 

"  Beware  the  January  month,  beware 
Those  hurtful  days,  that  keenly-piercing  air 
Which  flays  the  herds;    when  icicles  are  cast 
O'er  frozen  earth,  and  sheathe  the  nipping  blast." 

SO  sang  old  Hesiod  before  any  other  singer  that 
the  world  has  ever  heard  ;  and  how  the  con- 
ventional English  translation  makes  it  sound  like 
Cowper  or  any  other  mild  English  poet.  The  lit- 
eral translation,  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  "head 
master  of  Ludlow  school,"  in  England,  shows  us 
how  much  is  lost  in  twisting  the  old  Greek  into 
modern  English  rhymes  : 

"But  the  month  Lenceon  (evil  days,  all  galling  the 
oxen),  this  month  avoid  and  the  hoar-frosts  which,  when 
the  north  wind  blows,  are  hard  upon  the  earth  ;  the  north 
wind  which  sweeping  through  steed-rearing  Thrace  upon 
the  broad  deep  is  wont  to  heave  it,  and  land  and  forest 
re-echoes;  and  falling  on  them  brings  to  many-feeding 
earth  many  lofty-foliaged  oaks  and  branching  pines  in 
the  mountain  dells,  so  that  all  the  immense  forest  re- 
sounds." 

Such  a  simple,  straight  rendering  smacks  of  the 
racy,  sinewy  Greek.  But  the  old  English  trans- 
lations of  the  classics,  and  of  all  foreign  tongues, 
are  as  unjust  as  the  French  form  of  the  Greek 
drama.  French  art,  indeed — except  the  modern 
stage  and  the  mechanic  arts — has  always  been  sec- 
ond-rate. What  could  a  child,  introduced  to  Greek 
fable  by  the  measured  jingling  of  Eacine  or  the 
rougher  hand  of  Corneille,  know  of  the  mystery 
and  terror  and  pathos  of  the  stern  old  story  ? 

The  same  conventional  paralysis  falls  upon  the 
British  translations  of  a  century  since.  Pope's 
Homer  is  the  archetype  of  all  of  them.  It  was  one 
of  the  marvelous  literary  successes  of  the  age.  It 
was  a  splendid  exercise  of  scholarly  ingenuity.  In 
an  age  when  there  was  no  great  genius,  and  a  so- 
ciety utterly  artificial,  it  looked,  of  course,  much 
larger  than  it  is.  It  looked  very  large  indeed  to 
Addison,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling  to  help 
Tickell  in  a  rival  translation. 

"Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he?" 

But  there  is  as  profound  a  difference  between 
Pope's  Homer  and  any  simple  literal  translation 
as  between  Pope  and  Chaucer.  The  marrow,  the 
sweetness  and  force,  all  seem  to  escape  from  the 
regular  cadence  of  the  harmonious  line.  It  is  Ho- 
mer in  a  peruke  and  small-clothes — as  in  Pope's 
time  they  played  Macbeth  in  a  full-bottomed  wig. 
No  wonder  Shakespeare  suffered  in  the  estimation 
of  such  an  age  ;  no  wonder  that  Pope's  translation 
increased  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Pope,  but  did  little  in 
giving  a  new  world  to  Homer. 
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So  it  is  with  Sir  William  Jones's  translations  from 
the  Oriental  languages.  They  are  conceits  dressed 
a  VAnglaise.  Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Cary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  says:  "  Your  Dante  and  San- 
dy s's  Ovid  are  the  only  helpmates  of  translations. 
Neither  of  you  shirk  a  word.  Fairfax's  Tasso  is 
no  translation  at  all.  It's  better  in  some  places, 
but  it  merely  observes  the  number  of  stanzas;  as 
for  images,  similes,  etc.,  he  finds  'em  himself,  and 
never  '  troubles  Peter  for  the  matter.'  "  It  is 
strange  Lamb  did  not  mention  Chapman's  Homer 
when  he  was  writing  of  the  matter — Chapman  of 
the  long,  majestic,  resonant  line. 

But  if  there  must  be  translations,  let  us  have  the 
words  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  rendered.  A  man 
forgives  the  rhythm,  for  it  can  not  be  reproduced. 
It  can  only  be  imitated  in  the  new  language,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  translations  from  the  modern  Ger- 
man, which  sometimes  turn  themselves  into  En- 
glish. However,  that  is  not  merely  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  languages,  but  it  comes  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  there  is  a  more  intimate 
intercourse  among  nations,  the  national  habit  of 
thought  is  modified — becomes  less  individual,  and 
more  universal.  The  modern  mind  of  the  world 
thinks  together — so  that  we  can  without  great  diffi- 
culty English  a  French  or  German  work  without 
losing  the  peculiar  flavor.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  Italian  novels  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago?     What  do  we  do  with  Boccaccio  ? 

If  in  Homer's  day  there  had  only  been  an  En- 
gland and  English  scholars,  and  some  one  of  them 
had  done  his  "  distinguished"  contemporary  into 
our  native  tongue,  how  racil}'  different  and  how 
much  more  true  it  would  have  been  than  any  ver- 
sion we  have ! 

The  Easy  Chair  slips  into  this  chat  about  trans- 
lations as  he  straightens  his  legs  before  the  cheer- 
ful winter  lire,  and  thinks  of  Christmas  and  of  New- 
Year's,  and  of  the  pleasant  leisure  that  comes  there- 
with—a leisure  to  be  consecrated  to  and  by  good 
books  of  every  age. 

In  country  homes  especially,  far  and  near,  where, 
by  long  usage,  the  Easy  Chair  has  perhaps  a  month- 
ly place,  it  loves  to  hail  the  fires  that  announce  the 
setting  in  of  the  long,  comfortable  home-evenings, 
in  which  some  manly  or  tender  voice  invites  the 
poets  and  philosophers  and  story-tellers  of  every 
time  and  countrv  to  share  and  quicken  the  social 
life. 

Oh,  happiest  fate  of  all,  to  say  what  strangers 
gladly  hear,  to  be  placed  in  print  upon  the  family 
shelves,  and  so,  as  it  were,  adopted  into  a  thousand 
circles  !  For  the  family  is  not  only  the  people  who 
darn  stockings  and  laugh  and  chat  and  fall  asleep, 
but  it  includes  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  bird 
in  the  cage,  the  dog  and  cat  upon  the  mat,  and  the 
silent,  modest  friends,  who,  "clothed  all  in  leather," 
stand  cheerfully  against  the  Avail,  or  lie  willingly 
upon  the  table.  Yes,  and  the  tiles  around  the  chim- 
ney. 

"The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 
The  dancing-girl,  the  grave  bashaw 

With  bearded  lip  and  chin; 
And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate, 
Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state, 
The  Chinese  mandarin." 

lii  the  brown  old  farm-house,  sunken  under  the 
hill  among  gray  mossy  apple-trees,  near  Newport, 
where  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  when  he 
was  in  this  country,  there  are  the  tiles  still  ranged 
about  the  fire-place  which  he  brought  from   En- 


gland. Whoever  sees  them  looks  into  the  Bish- 
op's home,  and  talks  with  him,  and  listens  to  the 
grave,  sweet  voice  weaving  strange  speculations 
and  breathing  high  hopes  for  humanity. 

With  such  friends  of  every  kind  around  us — old 
Hesiod  himself  among  them — and  with  the  bright 
blaze  before  us,  shining  in  kind  eyes,  and  that 
kindness  sinking  deep  down  into  our  hearts,  why 
should  we  "  beware  the  January  month  ?"  Why 
should  we  not  hail  the  days  and  nights  in  which 
the  sense  of  comfort  from  art  is  most  exquisite, 
and  in  which  we  may  help  those  who  wonder  where 
they  shall  find  the  fire  that  burns  bright  and  warm 
for  them  ? 

But  while  we  chat  of  books  and  men,  do  not  for- 
get the  sweet  season,  the  holy  tide.  Remember 
Christmas  and  New- Year  —  the  festivals  of  good 
actions  and  good  resolutions.  May  not  a  man's 
charity  at  Christmas  (the  Easy  Chair  does  not 
mean  his  giving  diamond  necklaces  to  his  wife, 
but  his  real  charity)  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the 
honesty  of  his  vows  at  New- Year'  and  the  tenacity 
of  his  purpose  ? 

Hark !  hear  the  Waits : 

"Christmas  is  here! 
Winds  whistle  shrill, 
Icy  and  chill, 
Little  care  we; 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany-tree. 

"Once,  on  the  boughs, 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  hloom ; 
Night-birds  are  we, 
Here  Ave  carouse, 
Singing  like  them, 
Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  t 

"  Evenings  we  knew 
Happy  as  this; 
Faces  we  miss 
Pleasant  to  see, 
Kind  hearts  and  true, 
Gentle  and  just. 
Peace  to  your  dust! 
We  simr  round  the  tree. 


'  Sorrows  begone! 
Life  and  its  ills, 
Duns  and  their  bills, 
Bid  we  to  flee. 
Come  with  the  dawn, 
Blue-devil  sprite; 
Leave  us  to-night 
Itound  the  obi  tree !" 


But  while  so  many  bring  in  the  boar's  head  with 


5ut  while  so  many  bring  in  the  boar's  head  with 
rosemary  and  sing  that  song,  how  many  others 
will  hereafter  sing,  remembering  this  Christmas: 


'With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Cbristmas  hearth; 
A  rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth, 
And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 
We  gambol'd,  making  vain  pretense 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

•We  paused;  the  winds  were  in  the  beech; 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land : 
And  in  a  circle,  hand  in  hand, 

Sat  sUent,  looking  each  at  each. 
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"Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang, 

We  sang,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

"We  ceased:  a  gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet: 
4  They  rest,'  we  said,  '  their  sleep  is  sweet,' 
And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 
"Our  voices  took  a  higher  range: — " 
So  let  all  our  voices,  and  repeat  once  more  what 
eveiy  returning  Christmas  should  hear  us  repeat- 
ing-, Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

And  so,  kind  friends,  a  merry  Christmas,  and 
peace  be  with  ye  all ! 

Yes,  and  a  Happy  New  Year! 
For  the  day,  which  is  like  all  other  days,  and  yet 
entirely  different,  has  come  also,  and  men  and  wo- 
men feel  older — feel  as  if  there  had  been  some  es- 
pecial step,  some  peculiar  movement  in  the  great 
march  of  life. 

When  the  clock  strikes  we  feel  as  if  something 
had  been  achieved.  But  the  same  passage  of  time 
is  marked  by  every  monotonous  tick  of  the  pendu- 
lum as  by  the  sweet  clangor  of  the  bell.  The 
lover  loves  no  more  when  he  tells  his  passion  than 
when  he  is  silent. 

Last  night,  the  last  of  the  year,  was  St.  Sylves- 
ter's eve.  He  was  the  first  Pope  of  that  name,  the 
Saint,  and  perhaps  a  worthy  man.  In  any  case, 
he  gives  the  title  to  one  of  the  pleasant  and  half- 
melancholy  evenings  of  the  year.  In  German)*  it 
is  an  open  and  solemn  festival. 

How  well  the  Easy  Chair  remembers  the  Syl- 
vester-abend of  a  year  which  is  past  now  as  irre- 
trievably as  the  years  before  the  flood.  Strauss, 
Johann  Strauss  of  Vienna,  the  Strauss  who  com- 
posed the  waltzes  and  loved  the  Princess  Sophia 
(as  romance  tells),  and  composed  for  her  bridal 
the  pulsing,  yearning,  melancholy  Sophien  Waltzer, 
gave  a  concert  in  Kroll's  Garten.  It  was  in  that 
pretty  pavilion  which  is  now  fallen  forever. 

We  all  sat  chatting  and  smoking  the  light  ci- 
gar, or  drinking  the  mild  white  beer  of  Berlin — 
beer  which  is  drained  from  glasses  so  long  that 
the  drinker  seems  to  himself,  as  he  gazes  along  the 
vast  perspective,  to  be  pouring  the  Amazon  down 
his  throat.  The  busy  women  sat  knitting,  with 
cups  of  coffee  at  hand ;  the  husbands  were  musing- 
ly smoking  and  reading  the  well-read  paper.  Up 
and  down  the  long  hall  swarmed  the  younger  peo- 
ple. How  can  the  Easy  Chair  call  them  beauti- 
ful ?  how  can  he  call  them  graceful  ?  Let  him  be 
content  to  say  that  they  Avere  cheerful  and  rosy, 
and  that  nowhere  has  he  ever  seen  a  more  con- 
tented throng. 

By-and-by  came  guests  with  false  noses  and 
whiskers,  and  stage  cloaks.  It  was  an  amusing 
travesty  of  a  bal  masque — a  ball  of  masks  in  which 
nobody  was  masked.  There  were  flashes  of  fun, 
and  peals  of  loud  laughter,  and  a  growing  buzz 
and  rustle,  when  a  compact  man,  buttoned  closely 
in  a  black  suit,  stepped  quickly  from  the  side  of 
the  platform  upon  which  the  orchestra  was  gath- 
ered. He  advanced  to  the  front,  and  turned  to- 
ward the  audience.  His  head  was  square,  and 
the  short,  stiff,  black  hair  rose  directly  from  his 
earnest  forehead.  There  was  nothing  flippant  or 
foppish  in  his  look,  but  rather  a  sad  sobriety. 
Without  waiting  to  bow  or  smile,  he  bent  his  head 
to  the  audience,  and  at  the  same  moment  raised 
his  arm  and  his  violin-bow.      It  was  like  touching 


the  key  of  an  organ.  There  followed  a  burst  of 
rich  instrumental  harmony.  The  men  laid  down 
their  papers,  the  wromen  knitted  on  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, and  one  by  one  the  young  people,  in  every 
kind  of  comic  costume,  slid  into  the  circling  waltz. 
The  delicious  music  poured  from  the  orchestra: 
and  the  figures,  full  of  gay  life,  glided  around  the 
hall.  The  imperturbable  figure  of  the  conductor 
stood  erect,  and  upon  the  sway  of  his  directing, 
moderating  arm  seemed  all  the  sound  to  wait. 
The  elan  of  the  music  is  indescribable  to  all  who 
have  not  heard  it,  or  who  do  not  waltz.  It  was 
hard  to  think  that  any  body  could  hear  it,  and  not 
feel  the  Terpsichorean  fire  creeping  through  the 
veins.  It  was  as  subduing  and  supreme  as  the 
summer  air  —  yes,  and  as  passionately  languid. 
The  music  streamed,  the  dancers  circled  on.  Tap, 
tap !  the  imperturbable  man  with  stiff,  iron-gray 
hair  knocked  upon  his  stand.  It  was  the  sign  of 
stopping.  Louder  and  louder  the  fiddles  and  the 
flutes,  and  the  wailing  oboes,  and  the  hollow  bas- 
soons ;  swifter  and  swifter  the  hurrying  happy 
feet ;  one  more  wave  of  the  arm,  the  hand  dropped, 
the  music  ended. 

And  so  it  continued  all  the  evening.  The  pret- 
ty pavilion  flamed  with  bright  lamps  ;  wreaths  of 
Christmas  green  hung  festooned  along  the  cor- 
nices ;  there  was  a  rushing  of  waiters,  a  confused 
hubbub  of  talk  and  laugh,  an  incessant  move- 
ment ;  then  the  long  appealing  adagio  chords  that 
introduced  the  theme,  chased  by  the  light  leaping 
waltz. 

But  the  whole  scene  was  ruled,  actually  and  in 
its  impression,  by  the  compact  little  man  buttoned 
up  in  black  clothes.  There  was  something  weird 
in  his  appearance — a  total  suppression  of  his  real 
life  under  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  was 
easy  to  believe  all  the  stories  that  were  told  of 
him,  as  he  stood  there  impassive  and  absolute.  A 
cloud  vailed  him,  although  he  was  visible  directing 
an  orchestra.  One  thought  of  the  Princess,  of  the 
exquisite  sadness  of  the  bridal  waltzes  he  wrote 
for  her,  and  how  he  probably  stood  in  the  same 
severe  and  sad  posture,  conducting  them  as  they 
were  played  for  the  first  time,  calm  and  implaca- 
ble, pouring  all  his  wild  regret  into  that  lyric 
melody,  by  whose  inspiration  the  eager  feet  sped 
on  in  the  palace  hall,  until,  fatigued  and  fainting, 
the  Princess  fell. 

Hoffman  would  have  made  a  story  of  Strauss. 
But  to  see  Strauss  was  to  read  a  story  of  Hoff- 
man's. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  Easy  Chair 
came  out,  and,  through  the  black  Thier-Garten, 
went  homeward  to  the  city.  Beneath  the  stately 
Brandenburg  Gate,  and  under  the  Lindens,  he 
passed  to  the  Friedrich-Strasse,  and  so  to  his  room. 
With  his  mind  full  of  the  strange,  pathetic  figure 
of  the  musician  he  fell  asleep.  And  suddenly,  "  in 
the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night,"  he  was  awakened 
by  a  sound  so  soft  and  exquisite  and  solemn,  that, 
as  he  lay  wondering  and  thoughtful,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  very  divine  harmonies  that  announced 
the  Nativity. 

"  When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook  ; 

Divinely-warbled  voice, 

Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took, 

The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With    thousand    echoes   still   prolongs   each    heavenly 
close." 
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So  must  the  early  Christians  have  heen  heard 
singing  in  the  Catacomhs,  rilling  the  air  with  holy 

There  was  something  so  peaceful,  so  consoling, 
and  sympathetic  in  the  sound,  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  find  out  whence  it  came.  All  that  had 
been  sweet  and  sad — all  that  was  to  be  regretted 
and  deplored — all  that  was  best  and  worst  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  year,  was  plainly 
heard  in  that  music.  And  yet  so  tender,  so  en- 
treating—" Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

The  next  morning  it  proved  to  be  the  New- 
Year's  singers — a  kind  of  Waits  that  go  from  house 
to  house  singing  hymns.  But  floating  up  from  the 
street,  and  stealing  in  through  the  chambers  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  it  easily  seemed  the  voices  of 
angels  singing  in  the  air. 

And,  ever  since,  no  night  of  all  the  calendar  is 
more  honored  by  the  Easy  Chair  than  that  of  Saint 
Sylvester. 

Of  all  the  topics  that  interest  the  groups  in 
town  that  hang  upon  the  arms  of  the  Easy  Chair 
none  is  of  more  frequent  or  sadder  mention  than 
that  of  the  execution  of  the  bo}'  Rodgers. 

"  Child-choking,"  says  Veal,  gently. 

"Tut,  tut,"  interposes  Leather;  "a  youth  of 
eighteen  is  no  chicken.  He  was  just  as  responsi- 
ble as  he  would  have  been  at  forty." 

"  And  yet  you  can  not  deny,"  adds  Martingale, 
"  that  there  is  something  horrible  in  coldly  hang- 
ing up  a  boy  on  a  gallows." 

"  But  why,"  cries  Leather,  again,  "  why  have 
all  your  sympathy  for  the  death  of  the  evil-doer, 
and  none  for  that  of  his  innocent  victim  ?  If  it  be 
a  terrible  thing  that  a  man  who  has  imbruted  him- 
self with  drink  so  that  he  rushes  out  and  covers 
himself  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man  should 
be  killed,  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  equally 
sudden  killing  of  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man  walking 
along  the  street  ?  If  it  be  a  question  of  sympathy, 
it  really  seems  as  if  you  might  spare  a  little  for  the 
man  of  the  two  who  was  not  drunk,  and  who  had 
not  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  a  worthy  fain- 

fly." 

Leather  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  said  an 
undeniably  true  thing.  Martingale  shook  his 
head. 

Veal  took  up  the  thread  of  talk. 

"  Here  was  a  youth  who  had  lived  in  the  coun- 
try all  his  life — who  comes  to  town  and  falls  into 
bad  company  :  gets  drunk  with  others,  and  into  a 
brawl :  a  man  is  murdered,  and  he  alone  of  his 
company  is  caught.  Now,  granting  that  blood 
must  have  blood,  you  must  also  grant,  what  the 
laws  allow,  that  there  may  sometimes  be  a  justifi- 
cation of  merc}r.  And  is  not  mercy  justified  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  who  is  drunk,  who  has  no  malice,  and 
of  whom  more  can  not  be  truthfully  affirmed  than 
that  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  committed  a 
homicide  ?  Ought  there  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
punishment  of  such  an  offender  and  one  who  goes 
deliberately  and  murders  a  man  in  revenge  of  a 
grudge— or  to  rob  his  pockets?  The  boy's  chin 
was  yet  downy :  he  had  evidently  repented  :  it  is 
not  known  that  he  committed  the  deed.  Granting 
that  the  good  order  of  society  requires  blood  for 
blood,  it  did  not  require  his  blood."  And  Veal 
turned  pale  with  excitement. 

"  Your  theory  would  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,"  said  Leather. 
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' '  I  can  not  see  that,"  replied  Martingale.  ' '  The 
privilege  of  mercy  in  society  is  just  as  sacred  as 
the  necessity  of  justice.  In  every  case  of  criminal 
conviction  the  inevitable  question  will  be,  '  Will 
society  be  better  served  by  mercy  or  justice?' 
Generally,  you  may  say,  the  latter  will  be  the 
best  servant.  But  then  you  allow  that  there  may 
be  other  cases.     Was  not  this  one  of  them  ? 

"  Of  course  the  offense  of  getting  drunk  is  not 
to  excuse  the  crime  of  murder.  But  you  are  not 
to  hang  a  man  because  he  gets  drunk.  And  say 
what  you  will,  a  drunken  man  ceases  to  be  a  mor- 
al agent.  You  may  say  that  he  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  But  though  that  be  so,  it  yet  lessens  the 
guilt  of  his  offense. 

"It  may  be  very  true  that  there  is  an  alarming 
rowdyism  in  New  York  and  that  public  order  de- 
mands a  victim.  If  that  be  so,  the  victim  should 
be  one  whose  fate  can  not  possibly  excite  doubt  or 
general  regret,  for  if  it  does,  the  very  purpose  you 
have  in  view  is  lost.  If  there  must  be  a  victim  (a 
thing,  of  course,  which  I  utterly  deny,  for  our  laws 
contemplate  no  examples  of  this  kind  as  examples, 
but  only  as  proper  punishments  of  ascertained 
crimes.  The  law  would  hardly  take  any  man  sus- 
pected of  ill  conduct  and  hang  him  up  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others.  He  could  only  be  hung  up  when  a 
specific  ill  conduct  had  been  proved,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  example  is  collateral — and  very  problem- 
atical)— but  I  say,  if  there  must  be  a  victim,  let 
it  be  a  criminal  of  well-known  character,  in  whose 
case  there  are  no  circumstances  that  appeal  to  pub- 
lic pity.  That  is  to  say,  take  your  worst  criminals 
and  not  your  best,  for  what  you  call  examples. 

"Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  to 
withstand  any  desire  of  general  revenge  and  re- 
taliation upon  the  class  of  rowdies  by  hanging  any 
one  who  may  happen  to  be  caught.  If  it  be  said 
at  any  time  of  capital  conviction,  '  the  public  de- 
sires a  victim,'  that  is  the  very  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  pause  and  scrutinize  the  case  most  care- 
fully; to  suspect  his  severity  of  being  sharpened 
by  his  consciousness  of  the  public  feeling  of  exas- 
peration against  offenders  in  general.  The  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  with  which  he  is  clothed  is  the 
voice  of  Philip  sober.  The  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
public  sentiment  that  there  shall  be  an  example  is 
the  cry  of  Philip  drunk.  Society  has  empowered 
its  Governor,  in  this  instance,  to  withstand  its  own 
wishes. 

"  Besides,  if  you  insist  upon  blood  for  blood,  you 
must  take  great  care  that  the  practice  be  justified 
by  every  case.  If  the  circumstances  arc  such  as 
to  excite  doubt,  perplexity,  and  pity,  the  commu- 
nity will  at  last  declare  that  if  blood  can  be  had 
for  blood  only  at  such  a  cost  of  public  sympathy, 
the  punishment  shall  practically  cease ;  and  no- 
body will  be  instrumental  in  dooming  a  man  to  a 
fate  so  terrific. 

"  During  the  twelvemonth  two  criminals  have 
been  hung — one,  the  negro  D'Orsay,  and  the  other, 
the  boy  Rodgers.  The  negro  was  well-nigh  a  brute, 
the  boy  was  what  you  know.  Now,  meanwhile, 
there  have  been  plenty  of  villains  deserving  the  ex- 
tremest  punishment  who  have  escaped.  I  care  not 
how  they  did  it ;  but  do  you  not  see,  again,  that 
if  the  punishment  of  death  is  sure  to  fall  only  upon 
those  who  are  the  least  guilty  in  public  estimation, 
society  will  soon  lose  all  the  advantages  of  the 
punishment?" 

So  the  talk  went  on.  There  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  force  in  what  Martingale  said.     But  there 
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is  one  thing  he  did  not  say,  which  would  have 
strengthened  his  argument. 

If  society  must  have  blood  for  blood,  that  is,  if 
it  must  take  human  life,  ought  it  not  to  take  it  in 
the  most  solemn  and  summary  manner?  Could 
any  thing  be  more  repugnant  to  decency  and  judi- 
cial solemnity  than  the  scene  at  Rodgers's  execu- 
tion? If  that  were  to  be  repeated,  the  common 
sense  of  the  community  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
hanging.  , 

Here  was  a  criminal  to  be  put  to  death.  Every 
consideration  required  that  it  should  be  done  as 
decorously  as  such  a  dreadful  deed  can  be.  One 
can  fancy  the  officers  of  the  law,  the  victim,  and 
the  clergymen,  with  the  few  grave  witnesses  whose 
presence  the  law  might  require,  assembling  in  a 
prison-yard,  into  which  no  other  than  the  Divine 
eye  could  look  by  any  chance,  and  there  the  terri- 
ble act  consummated  at  once,  without  suffering 
to  the  criminal,  and  no  other  pang  than  the  neces- 
sary one  of  beholding  such  a  spectacle  to  the  few 
witnesses.  Then  the  body  is  removed,  and  coffined, 
and  delivered  to  the  family,  not  at  the  prison  but 
at  their  home,  while  a  brief  statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  execution,  signed  by  the  witnesses,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  papers. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  most  fearful  duty  of 
society  would  be  most  decently  performed. 

But  in  the  present  case  there  was,  according  to 
the  reports,  a  collection  of  curious  people  in  the 
yard ;  the  other  prisoners,  by  broken  bits  of  glass, 
contrived  to  see  the  sight ;  when  the  boy  was 
placed  upon  the  platform,  instead  of  standing  upon 
a. drop,  through  which,  in  falling,  his  neck  would 
he  broken  and  instant  death  ensue,  he  is  swung  up 
and  to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  the  rope  slips ;  he  strug- 
gles fearfully  for  a  few  minutes,  even  to  the  loosing 
of  one  hand  and  raising  it  to  his  breast ;  is  finally 
taken  down  and  handed  to  his  relatives,  who  fall, 
fainting  and  shrieking,  upon  his  swollen  and  dis- 
torted face ;  and  the  whole  miserable  story  is  told 
at  length  and  with  terrible  detail  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  next  morning. 

If  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  society  can  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death,  it  is  very  clear  that 
it  will  not  be  long  inflicted. 

If  we  must  do  it,  why  not  do  it  in  a  shorter, 
more  summary,  and  less  disgusting  manner  ?  Why 
not  use  the  guillotine,  which  in  a  twinkling  severs 
the  head  from  the  body  ?  or,  why  not  adopt  the  gar- 
rote,  by  one  wrench  of  which  death  is  made  sure  ? 
The  dangling  and  suffocation  of  the  gallows  are 
repulsive  beyond  any  necessity.  "Why  should  we 
scorn  to  be  helped  by  science  even  in  the  discharge 
of  so  fearful  a  dutv  ? 


During  the  dog-days  our  Colleges  celebrate  their 
anniversaries,  and  our  papers  comment  upon  the 
poems  and  orations  then  and  there  delivered,  and 
sigh  that  we  have  no  University.  High  schools 
in  plenty,  they  grant,  but  no  University.  Money 
in  plenty  many  of  the  high  schools  have,  but  yet 
they  make  no  effort  to  be  Universities.  They  take 
raw  boys  of  fifteen,  put  them  through  a  little  Vir- 
gil and  Terence,  less  yEschylus  and  Aristotle  ;  dub 
them  A.B.,  and  send  swarms  of  conceited  youth, 
with  a  smart  smatter  of  books,  upon  a  defenseless 
land. 

So  the  eloquent  papers  declaim,  and  not  with- 
out some  justice. 

But  while  we  plead  for  a  University,  let  us  un- 
derstand what  we  are  about.     It  is  not  a  Univers- 


ity for  England,  France,  or  Germany  ;  nor  for  the 
tenth  century,  nor  the  eighteenth/  It  is  a  Uni- 
versity in  and  for  America  to-day.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  answer  our  questions,  satisfy  our 
wants,  and  give  us  the  education  that  is  essential. 

Who,  then,  are  "we"  and  "us  ?"  We  are  peo- 
ple who,  having  to  make  our  living  by  every  kind 
of  industry  under  heaven,  want  to  know  "every 
science,  art,  and  literature  under  the  sun.  All 
pursuits  that  were  ever  followed  are  followed  here ; 
by  a  necessity  which  is  universal,  and  by  talent 
which  is  intelligent. 

Now  what  are  our  Colleges  ? 

They  are  mostly  medieval  institutions,  in  which 
Latin  and  Greek  and  Mathematics  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  are  professed  to  be  taught.  How 
many  graduates  of  Yale  or  Harvard  last  year  can 
write  tolerable  Latin,  or  translate  tolerable  Greek, 
verses,  this  year?  How  man}-  retain  more  than 
the  Greek  alphabet,  or  the  meaning  of  a  few  Latin 
phrases,  after  ten  years  ?  Is  not  the  best  result  of 
the  four  years'  course,  as  a  general  rule,  that  which 
was  done  by  the  students  from  preference  and  out- 
side the  College  requirements  ?  Is  there  much  posi- 
tive practical  relation  between  the  stud}'  of  those 
four  years  and  the  lives  that  immediately  follow  ? 

Experience  shouts  the  reply. 

Of  course  we  willingly  grant  that  a  youth  can 
not  be  for  four  years  exposed  to  scholastic  influ- 
ences without  some  chance  of  good  and  serviceable 
results.  The  social  and  friendly  result  is  often 
good,  sometimes  bad.  If  there  be  a  taste  for  study 
of  any  kind,  there  is  noble  leisure  and  opportunity 
afforded  for  following  it.  But  the  college,  as  a 
rule,  is  perfectly  unelastic.  It  makes  young  men 
nothing  in  particular,  and  it  does  not  even  get 
them  ready  to  be  made  something  of  afterward. 
There  is  a  deal  of  profound  twaddle  talked  about 
strengthening  the  mind  by  studying  mathematics, 
et  cetera.  But  as  the  best  exercise  for  the  body  is 
that  of  healthful  labor,  so  the  best  training  of  the 
mind  is  study  of  that  which  interests  it.  And  you 
can  not  make  an  interest.  It  grows.  If  a  young 
man  has  no  taste  of  any  kind  ;  if,  as  the  President 
of  Harvard  once  said  in  a  sermon,  "  most  men  have 
no  particular  vocation,  but  will  do  equally  well 
whatever  they  devote  themselves  to  doing,"  then 
why  set  such  young  men  to  reading  foreign  lan- 
guages and  authors  who,  by  the  hardness  of  ap- 
proach, are  prevented  from  being  agreeable  ?  Sure- 
ly a  young  American,  of  no  particular  taste,  if  he 
is  to  pass  four  years  in  study,  had  better  pass  it 
in  becoming  familiar  with  English  than  Greek  or 
Latin  literature. 

Do  you  think  he  will  have  time  for  that  bv-and- 
by,  and  meanwhile  had  better  find  out  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Greek  literature  ? 

Yes  ;  but  then  the  result  will  be  that  he  will 
know  there  is  a  Greek  literature,  but  know  nothing 
in  that  or  any  other. 

Columbia  College  has  recently  made  an  effort. 
Columbia  College  does  not  often  make  efforts.  Co- 
lumbia College  for  many  long  years  vegetated  upon 
College  Green  and  accumulated  much  money.  Un- 
der its  present  President,  a  gentleman  of  scholar- 
ship, of  generous  sympathies,  and  of  youthful  en- 
ergy, it  has  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  Uni- 
versity lectures :  that  is  to  say,  lectures  upon  gen- 
eral topics,  open  to  every  body.  The  gentlemen 
who  lecture  are,  some  of  them,  masters  in  their 
kinds,  and  they  treat  subjects  cognate  to  the  sym- 
pathies, interests,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
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This  is  an  era.  This  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  of  good  service  in  popular  education.  And  if 
the  range  is  gradually  extended — if  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  men  in  every  department  devote 
themselves  to  the  work — if  the  best  historical  schol- 
ars, if  the  most  accomplished  students  in  literature 
train  themselves  so  as  to  make  their  courses  what 
Cousin's  and  Guizot's  have  been  in  France,  and 
Schelling's  and  Hitter's  and  Neander's  in  Germany 
—perhaps  the  summer  holidays  may  pass  without 
the  fervent  longing  of  the  newspapers  :  "Oh  that 
we  had  a  University!" 

Apropos  of  these  remarks  comes  a  letter  from 
Quincy,  Illinois: 

"  Dear  East  Chair,— Will  you  indulge  the  presump- 
tion of  an  ardent  admirer  while  he  makes  a  suggestion, 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  our  sage  old  Easy  Chair? 

"  '  Suckers,'  albeit  given  to  the  raising  of  grain  rather 
than  to  literature,  sometimes  read.  They  read  the  Month- 
ly, including  the  Easy  Chair ;  as  also  the  Weekly,  and 
divers  other  meritorious  publications.  But  while  they 
may  claim  to  be  a  reading  people,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  them,  including  your  friend  and  servant, 
are  deficient  in  such  scholastic  attainments  as  will  enable 
them  to  readily  translate,  and  easily  comprehend,  the 
many  Latin,  Greek,  and  nondescript  gems  with  which 
certain  contributors  to  our  popular  miscellanies  choose 
to  interlard  their  effusions. 

"And  now,  O  Easy  Chair!  will  you  lend  your  influ- 
ence to  persuade  these  classical  gentlemen  to  give  us  a 
translation  with  each  of  their  foreignisms ;  or  better  still, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  them? 

"  Not  long  since  I  noticed  in  European  news  a  copy  of 
a  ukase  from  the  Czar  Alexander,  ordering  '  the  Amer- 
ican language'  included  in  the  studies  of  the  Govern- 
ment military  schools.  If,  then,  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  American  language,  will  there  not  be  for  American 
literature  ?  But  is  it  not  essential  that  it  be  purely  Amer- 
ican ?  Is  not  the  American  language  complete  of  itself; 
and  ought  not  Americans  to  confine  their  pens  to  that 
language  when  writing  for  American  publications? 

'•Will  the  Easy  Chair  kindly  admit  these  crude  ideas 
into  its  cogitations,  and  thereby  confer  a  favor  upon 

"A.  Suckek." 

This  is  a  suggestion  worth  attention.  The  quo- 
tation of  old  classic  authors  in  their  own  language, 
except  for  scholarly  occasions,  is  a  foolish  pedant- 
ry. When  Latin  was  the  tongue  of  literature, 
and  every  reader  and  writer  was  familiar  with  Lat- 
in and  Greek,  it  was  natural  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage because  it  was  most  easily  understood.  For 
that  very  reason  a  quotation  should  now  be  En- 
glished. In  the  modern  languages  it  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary because  they  are  much  more  familiar.  15 lit 
even  in  such  cases,  except  when  a  brief  and  com- 
mon phrase  is  used,  every  man  who  writes  for  the 
general  public  would  better  serve  himself  and  the 
public  by  translating. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Within  the  fortnight  of  this,  our  time  of  writ- 
ing, Mr.  Bright  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  man 
most  talked  of  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  waters  ; 
and  this  by  reason  of  his  two  Birmingham  speeches, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  later  and  lesser  one  before  the 
Reform  Conference  of  London. 

Mr.  Blight's  Reform  opinions  are  easily  stated : 
he  advises  a  compromise  between  the  diverging 
opinions  of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  franchise 
dependent  upon  rate-paying,  the  ha  Hot,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  distribution  of  Parliamentary  seats. 

He  has  amused  and  vastly  gratified  his  audience 
at  Birmingham  by  an  onslaught,  garnished  with 


plentiful  sneers,  upon  the  Peerage  of  England  ;  but 
Mr.  Bright  is  too  wise,  and  by  far  too  shrewd  a 
man,  to  believe  that  any  present,  possible,  and 
practicable  Parliamentary  reform  in  England  shall 
be  forwarded  by  such  pretty  irony  and  such  wan- 
ton abuse  of  the  titled  race  as  he  indulged  his 
hearers  with  at  Birmingham. 

He  was,  for  the  nonce,  playing  the  rhetorician 
and  not  the  reformer. 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  England — as  he  does  more  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond day's  speech  at  Birmingham — he  is  truer  to 
himself,  and  far  more  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
word)  idiosyncratic.  Mr.  Bright  recognizes  no 
"  balance  of  power  in  Europe"  theory ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  treaties  which  demand  an  upholding  of 
Swedish  power,  provided  she  will  make  no  sale  of 
territory  to  Russia ;  or  in  other  treaties  which  in- 
volve English  freemen  in  the  squabbles  that  may 
arise  between  various  members  of  the  Germanic 
Confederacy  ;  he  does  not  believe  that  Great  Brit- 
ain should  make  herself  wet-nurse  for  Portugal 
and  Spain ;  he  does  not  believe  in  the  outlay  of 
millions  for  the  conservation  of  such  sun-smitten 
territory  as  India ;  he  does  not  believe  in  fighting 
to  force  opium  on  China ;  he  does  not  believe  in 
an}T  counter-marching  against  Russia,  or  in  the 
Christian  duty  of  upholding  the  Crescent  and  Mus- 
sulman bigamy  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  upon 
the  more  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

In  saying  this  much,  we  have  given  fair  epi- 
tome of  his  speech  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
England ;  at  least  so  far  as  his  negative  proposi- 
tions go. 

Affirmatively,  he  is  more  vague  and  less  posi- 
tive. He  believes  in  Christian  duty,  and  in  its 
assertion  and  maintenance.  But  we  shall  do  him 
less  injustice  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  clos- 
ing periods  of  bis  second  Birmingham  speech  : 

"  Two  nights  ago  I  was  permitted  to  address,  in 
this  hall,  a  vast  audience,  composed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  your  countrymen  who  have  no  political 
power,  who  are  at  their  work  from  dawn  till  dusk, 
and  from  early  youth  almost  to  tottering  age,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  but  very  limited  means  of  in- 
forming themselves  on  these  great  subjects.  Now 
I  am  permitted  to  speak  to  a  somewhat  different 
audience.  You  represent  those  of  3rour  great  com- 
munity who  have  bad  a  more  complete  education, 
who  have  on  some  points  greater  intelligence.  You 
are  the  representatives  of  those  who  have  power 
and  influence  in  your  district.  And  I  am  speak- 
ing, too,  within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentler 
nature,  whose  finer  instincts,  whose  purer  minds 
have  not  suffered,  as  some  of  us  have  suffered,  in 
the  strife  and  turmoil  of  life.  You  can  mould  opin- 
ions, you  can  create  political  power.  You  can  not 
think  a  good  thought  on  these  subjects  and  com- 
municate it  to  your  neighbor — you  can  not  make 
these  points  points  of  discussion  in  your  social  cir- 
cles and  your  more  general  meetings,  without  af- 
fecting sensibby  and  speedily  the  course  which  the 
government  of  your  country  will  pursue.  (Hear.) 
I  may  ask  you,  then,  to  believe,  as  I  most  devoutly 
believe,  that  the  moral  law  was  not  written  only 
for  men  in  their  individual  character,  but  that  it 
was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations 
great  as  this  of  which  we  are  citizens.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  believe,  too,  that  if  nations  reject  and 
deride  that  moral  law  there  is  a  penalty  which  will 
inevitably  follow.  It  may  not  come  at  once — it 
may  not  come  in  our  lifetime— but  rely  upon  it  the 
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great  Italian  is  not  a  poet  only,  but  he  is  a  prophet, 
when  he  says, 

'  The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  strike, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger.' 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  experience,  we  have  bea- 
cons, we  have  landmarks  enough ;  we  know  what 
the  past  has  cost  us,  we  know  how  much  and  how 
far  we  have  erred.  But  we  are  not  left  Avithout  a 
guide.  It  is  true  we  have  not,  as  our  ancient  peo- 
ple had,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  the  oracu- 
lous  gems  on  Aaron's  breast,  from  which  we  can 
take  counsel ;  but  we  have  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  principles  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  and 
only  so  far  as  we  live  by  their  guidance  can  we  be 
permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our  people  a  happy 
people."     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  has  ripened  during  his  short-lived 
retirement,  both  as  political  canvasser  and  as  rhet- 
orician; his  Continental  travel  has  given  him  a 
deftness  of  language  which  surely  did  not  belong 
to  him  in  the  old  corn-law  times.  See  here  how 
prettily  he  discusses  and  disposes  of  the  panic 
which  grew  out  of  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg : 

"You  never  fortified  any  place,  you  know — (A 
laugh) — you  have  not  got  a  greater  fortress  than 
Sebastopol  at  Gibraltar.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have 
not  got  an  impregnable  fortress  at  Malta — you 
have  not  spent  the  fortune  of  a  nation  in  the  Ionian 
Islands— you  are  doing  nothing  at  Alderney — in 
point  of  fact,  there  never  was  an}1"  nation  so  per- 
fectly guiltless  of  making  preparations  to  do  any 
thing  to  any  body.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Therefore  you  have  the  greatest  possible  right  to 
proclaim  your  alarm,  and  make  a  stand  because.of' 
this  fortress  which  the  French  have  built  on. their 
own  coast.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  believe 
there  are  many  in  this  room  who  at  one-  time  or 
other  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  some 
unhappy  fellow-creature  who  had  a  peculiar  and  a 
painful  suspicion  upon  his  mind.  (Cheers  and  a 
laugh.)  I  recollect  a  friend  of  mine  telling  me 
that,  when  going  down  from  Derby  to  Leeds  one 
day,  a  gentleman  in  the  train  who  sat  opposite  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  He  did  not  at 
first  observe  any  thing  peculiar  about  the  gentle- 
man ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  journey  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  hotels  ;  both  had  been  stopping 
at  the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby — which  is  a  very 
good  one — and  in  speaking  about  it  the  stranger 
said,  '  Did  you  notice  an}-  thing  peculiar  about  the 
bread  at  the  Midland  Hotel?'  'No,'  said  my 
friend.  'I  did,'  was  the  reply;  'and  I  am  con- 
vinced there  was  an  attempt  to  poison  me ;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  I  never  go  to  a  hotel  but  I 
discover  that  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  poison 
me,  or  to  do  me  mischief.'  (Dear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  Well,  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
that  this  unfortunate  individual  was  laboring  un- 
der the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  the  human 
mind.  (Hear.)  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
nation — or,  rather,  it  is  not  the  nation,  but  a  mere 
handful  of  people— what  shall  we  say  of  these, 
when  they,  knowing  that  we  are  the  most  com- 
bined people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — almost 
30,000,000  in  number— united  under  a  government 
which,  though  we  intend  to  reform  it — (hear,  hear) 
— we  have  a  respect  for  and  obey — (hear,  hear) — 
that  we  have  mechanical  power  and  industry  which 
no  country  in  the  whole  world  offers  any  parallel 
to — means  of  defense  to  any  extent — the  free  waves 
of  the  sea  flowing  around  our  shores — what  shall 


we  say  of  these  people  who  go  about  day  and  night 
laboring  under  a  hallucination  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  a  hostile  invasion,  and  to  protect  our- 
selves we  must  take  the  initiative  and  extend  our 
power  ?" 

Another  point  which  he  makes  in  regard  to  for- 
eign wars  will  be  interesting  to  spinsters  every 
where :  "Forty  thousand  men  perished  on  the  bleak 
heights  of  Sebastopol;  one  hundred  thousand  men 
have  been  or  will  be  sacrificed  upon  the  burning 
plains  of  India,  in  suppression  of  a  rebellion  which 
was  only  roused  by  the  wanton  tyranny  of  En- 
gland. Thus  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men 
pay  for  English  pride  and  folly  with  their  lives — 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

"  ^  h}'<  Just  this :  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
English  women  are  deprived  either  of  husbands  or 
of  the  chance  of  having  husbands!" 

And  he  argues  that  thus  profligacy  and  infamy 
are  fattening  upon  the  national  holocaust.  The 
idea  is  novel,  at  any  rate  ;  and  will  commend  itself 
to  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights 
all  over  the  world. 


From  Mr.  Bright  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  transi- 
tion is  easy.  If  the  former  is  the  representative 
of  positive,  economic,  and  progressive  England, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  representative  of  scholarly, 
accomplished,  and  conservative  England. 

This  latter,  not  long  ago,  drew  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  readers  and  reviewers  by  his  masterly 
studies  about  Homer ;  showing  rare  familiarity  not 
only  with  the  old  Greek  speech  and  letters,  but 
with,  the  Greek  spirit  of  life  and  courage. 

It  may  have  been  for  this — it  may  have  been  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  doubtful  supporter  and  a  truc- 
ulent critic — that  my  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
have  sent  him  as  Special  Commissioner  to  the  old 
Greek  isles  of  Ionia. 

Do  our  readers  know  what  they  are  and  where 
they  are  ?  Let  them  look  upon  their  maps  then. 
They  will  find  them  lying  not  far  off  from  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  eastward  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
They  are  a  dependence  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
population — talking  Greek  and  Italian  and  Turk- 
ish— live  under  a  constitution  provided  for  them 
by  the  English  Parliament.  But  they  are  a 
restive  people,  and  quarrel  with  their  condition, 
though  it  is  freer  than  that  of  any  nation  around 
them  ;  and  give  loose  to  their  querulous  habit  by 
talking  bitterly  about  the  Queen,  and  the  royal 
family,  and  the  Parliament,  and  every  bod}-  of 
British  blood.  They  worship  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  with  this  lien 
upon  Russian  sympathies  it  is  conjectured,  not 
without  reason,  that  Russian  emissaries  may  have 
fomented  their  discontent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  deputed  to  allure  them  by  his 
honeyed  words  into  allegiance. 

Will  he  succeed  ?  People  say  Yes ;  other  people 
say  No. 

Shall  we  give  a  pretty  ending  to  this  mention  of 
Gladstone  by  a  poem  of  his  ?  It  is  a  translation  of 
a  canzonette  of  Horace,  just  now  wet  from  the  pub- 
lishers, and  will  show  at  once  his  loving  scholar- 
ship and  his  grace  of  language. 

It  is  the  famous  Ode  IX.,  "  Donee  gratus  eram 
tibi:" 

Hoeaoe.  While  no  more  welcome  arms  could  twine 
Around  thy  snowy  neck  than  mine, 
Thy  smile,  thy  heart,  while  I  possess'd 
Not  Persia's  monarch  lived  as  bless'd. 
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Lydia.      While  thou  didst  feed  no  rival  flame, 
Nor  Lydia  next  to  Chloe  came; 
O  then  thy  Lydia's  echoing  name 
Excelled  e'en  Ilia's  Roman  fame. 

Hoeace.  Me  now  Thracian  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  soft  lyre  and  softer  lays; 
My  forfeit  life  I'll  freely  give, 
So  she  my  better  life  may  live. 

Lydia.      The  son  of  Ornytus  inspires 

My  burning  breast  with  mutual  fires; 
I'll  face  ten  several  deaths  with  joy 
So  fate  but  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hoeaoe.  What  if  our  ancient  love  awoke, 

And  bound  us  with  its  golden  yoke; 

If  auburn  Chloe  I  resign, 

And  Lydia  once  again  be  mine? 

Lydia.      Though  brighter  than  a  star  is  he, 
Thou  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea, 
And  fickle  as  light  cork,  yet  I 
•  With  thee  would  live — with  thee  would  die. 

And  now,  since  we  have  broached  poetr}'  (you 
will  bear  us  testimony  that  we  rarely  do  it),  we 
will  regale  you  with  another  rendering  of  the  same 
Ode,  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Derby,  the 
premier  of  England.  It  is  not  often  we  chance 
upon  the  metrical  labors  of  such  workers  ;  or  can 
compare  in  scholarship  and  grace,  by  one  classic 
measure,  a  pair  of  statesmen. 

Lord  Derby  renders  the  Donee  Gratus  in  this 
style : 

Hoeace.  While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 
.  While  with  encircling  arms, 

No  youth  preferred  to  me 

Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms ; 
I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored, 
The  wealth,  the  bliss  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia.      While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone; 
While  Lydia  there  abode,  [throne, 

Where  Chloe   now  has   fixed  her  hateful 
Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia's  fame 
I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 
Hoeaoe.  'Tis  true  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways, 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art  [lays; 

To  touch  the  lyre,  and  breathe  harmonious 
For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid, 
So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 
Lydia.      My  breast  with  fond  desire 

For  youthful  Calais  burns; 
Touched  with  a  mutual  fire, 
The  son  of  Ornithus  my  love  returns ; 
For  him  I'd  doubly  die  with  joy, 
So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 
Hoeace.  What  if  the  former  chain 

That  Ave  too  rashly  broke, 
We  yet  should  weave  again,  [yoke? 

And  bow  once  more  beneath  th'  accustomed 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own, 
And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  ? 
Lydia.      Though  bright  as  morning  star 
My  Calais'  beaming  brow; 
Though  more  inconstant  far, 
And  easier  chafed  than  Adrian's  billows  thou; 
With  thee  my  life  I'd  gladly  spend, 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end. 

Suppose  now  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  common 
standard  of  comparison,  we  pass  the  ball  over  to 
your  side  of  the  water !  Will  the  ancient  General 
Cass  give  us  a  rendering?  or  Sam  Houston?  or 
Mr.  Giddings? 

Let  not  these  gentlemen  count  it  altogether  an 
effeminacy ;  and,  though  they  all  be  past  the  sea- 


son of  wooing,  let  them  assure  themselves  that  a 
man  is  never  too  old  to  equip  himself  with  the  re- 
sources of  language,  whose  pliability  is  only  known, 
and  is  best  known,  when  one  language  is  measured 
against  another. 

We  shall  skip  back  to  France  now  for  a  single 
word  about  the  apprehended  imbroglio  with  Portu- 
gal. Our  readers  will  recall  the  story  we  gave,  a 
month  or  two  since,  of  the  seizure  of  a  French  ship 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  cargo  of  "indent- 
ed apprentices"  had  revolted  and  slain  the  crew. 
That  trouble  was  with  England,  and  was  quickly 
arranged. 

The  new  contretemps,  growing  out  of  the  French 
shipment  of  African  "laborers,"  involved  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  time  with  the  authorities  of  Portu- 
gal. 

There  was  no  revolt  of  the  emigrants  in  this 
case ;  but  a  French  ship,  laden  with  her  apprentice 
cargo  of  miserable  blacks,  touched  at  a  Portuguese 
colony,  was  suspected,  seized,  ship  and  cargo  con- 
fiscated, and  sent  home  to  Lisbon. 

Louis  Napoleon,  with  some  half  dozen  war- 
ships and  shotted  guns  bearing  upon  the  chief 
streets  of  Lisbon,  demanded  restitution  and  apol- 
ogy. The  quaking  Portuguese — with  a  sad  leer 
at  their  great  almoner,  England — granted  both. 
Whereupon  the  burly  Times  newspaper  utters  its 
condemnation  in  this  style : 

"The  recent  transactions  between  France  and 
Portugal  can  not  give  occasion  for  unmixed  satis- 
faction to  any  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them. 
France  has  done  a  high-handed  act  of  violence,  and 
may  enjoy  the  complacent  consciousness  of  having 
exercised  a  giant's  power ;  but  she  has  done  so  at 
the  expense  of  being  ranked  henceforward  among 
the  few  slave-trading  nations  of  the  earth.  Portu- 
gal enjoys  the  dignity  of  having  suffered  force  in 
the  cause  of  humanity ;  but  she  has  seen,  what  can 
not  be  seen  without  emotion  by  any  nation,  armed 
foreign  ships  pointing  their  guns  down  the  streets 
of  her  capital,  coercing  her  courts  of  law,  and  in- 
sulting her  sovereign.  England  may,  perhaps, 
exult  a  little  in  her  superior  righteousness,  and 
plume  herself  over  the  moral  backslidings  of 
France ;  but  she  also  is  not  without  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  her  dignity  has  been  in  some  way  touched 
in  this  matter,  and  that,  if  she  has  not  been  made 
to  eat  dirt,  there  has  been  some  intangible,  indi- 
rect insinuation  whispered  that  there  was,  some- 
where or  other,  a  little  portion  of  dirt  ready  made 
up,  which,  under  some  possible  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  presented  to  her  to  swallow. 
The  whole  matter  has  been  an  uncomfortable  im- 
broglio, and  the  preceding  difficulties  between  En- 
gland and  America,  arising  from  the  same  subject, 
were  not  less  unpleasant.  It  seems  scarcely  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  these  occasional  outbursts  of  tem- 
per and  interpositions  of  the  vis  major  can  occur 
among  civilized  powers  without  leading  eventu- 
ally to  some  serious  complication ;  and  it  is  not 
unprofitable  at  this  moment  to  pass  in  review  the 
position  which  the  maritime  nations  hold  toward 
each  other  in  this  very  delicate  and  dangerous  bus- 
iness of  suppressing  the  slave-trade." 

And  there  is  a  column  more,  if  there  were  room 
or  occasion  to  quote  it.  But  we  should  be  unjust 
to  the  Emperor  if  we  did  not  allow  him  voice  too. 
We  cite  a  portion  of  his  letter  to  the  Prince-Minister 
of  Algeria,  and  which  is  curiously  dated  just  two 
days  before  the  appearance  of  the  Times  article. 
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We  translate  verbatim: 

"  St.  Cloud,  October  30. 

"  My  dear  Cousix, — I  earnestly  desire  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  difference  with  Portugal, 
with  regard  to  the  Charles-Georges,  has  been  term- 
inated, the  question  of  the  engagement  of  free  la- 
borers on  the  coast  of  Africa  shall  be  definitively  ex- 
amined and  settled  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  right  and  humanity.  I  energetically  demand- 
ed the  restitution  of  the  Charles-Georges  because  I 
will  always  maintain  intact  the  independence  of 
the  national  flag  ;  and  it  required  in  this  circum- 
stance the  deepest  conviction  of  my  right  to  make 
me  risk  a  rupture  with  the  King  of  Portugal  of 
those  friendly  relations  which  I  am  anxious  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

"But  as  to  the  principle  of  the  engagement  of 
negroes  my  ideas  are  far  from  being  fixed.  If,  in 
fact,  the  laborers  hired  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are 
not  free  agents,  and  if  that  recruitment  is  nothing 
but  the  slave-trade  in  disguise,  I  will  not  have  it 
on  any  condition.  It  is  not  I  who  will  any  where 
protect  undertakings  which  are  contrary  to  pro- 
gress, humanity,  and  civilization,"  etc.,  etc. 


So  much  for  politics.  Shall  we  turn  now  to 
look  far  eastward,  where  suddenly,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  mail  (as  we  may  say),  a  new,  and  joyous, 
and  civilized  kingdom  has  burst  upon  the  world  ? 
What  other  than  Japan  ? 

What  rare  walks  under  the  shady  coppices  that 
fringe  the  outlying  fields  by  Jeddo !  What  cot- 
tages with  roses  ;  what  winding  roads  with  myrtle 
and  honey-suckle ;  what  rounded  undulations  of 
green  surface — all  odorous  with  a  thousand  flow- 
ers, and  gemmed  with  temples  and  palaces  !  What 
fare  maidens  to  greet  one  in  the  outlying  arbors, 
where  fragrant  and  steaming  teas  refresh  one  ! 
What  a  new  world  of  blue  skies,  and  luscious  per- 
fumes, and  verdant  wealth,  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  all  sorts,  with  a  grand,  dim  outline  of 
Alpine  mountains  ! 

Can  these  stories  all  be  true — of  the  millions 
who  dwell  in  Jeddo — of  the  castle,  with  its  green 
casemates,  and  space  to  lodge  forty  thousand  ? 

Then  Japan  is  no  longer  a  vision,  but  a  fact,  of 
our  time  ;  and  the  rich  countiy  by  the  Amoor,  and 
the  Japanese  Emperors,  civil  and  religious,  must 
all  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world's  balance. 

Shall  we  believe  you  have  seen  all  these  stories, 
or  shall  we  repeat  ? 

The  visitor  speaks  of  Lord  Elgin's  residence  at 
Jeddo  : 

"  In  front  of  it  was  a  street  which  continued  ten 
miles,  as  closely  packed  with  houses  and  as  dense- 
ly crowded  with  people  as  it  is  from  Hyde  Park 
corner  to  Mile-end.  At  the  back  of  it  stretched  a 
wide  and  somewhat  dreary  aristocratic  quarter, 
containing  the  residences  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  hereditary  princes,  each  a  petty  sovereign  in 
his  own  right,  many  of  them  with  half  a  dozen 
town  houses,  and  some  of  them  aide  to  accommo- 
date in  these  same  mansions  ten  thousand  retain- 
ers. Passing  through  the  spacious  and  silent  (ex- 
cept where  a  party  of  English  were  traversing 
them)  streets,  we  arrive  at  the  outer  moat  of  the 
castle.  Crossing  it  we  are  still  in  the  Princes'  Quar- 
ter, but  are  astonished  as  Ave  reach  its  further  lim- 
it at  the  scene  which  now  bursts  upon  us — a  mag- 
nificent moat,  seventy  or  eighty  yards  broad,  faced 
with  a  smooth  green  escarpment  as  many  feet  in 


height,  above  which  runs  a  massive  wall,  composed 
of  stones  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions.  This  is 
crowned,  in  its  turn,  by  a  lofty  palisade.  Tower- 
ing above  all,  the  spreading  arms  of  giant  cedars 
proudly  display  themselves,  and  denote  that  with- 
in the  imperial  precincts  the  picturesque  is  not 
forgotten.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  rear  of  the  castle  a  panoramic  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  vast  city  with  its  two  million  and  a 
half  inhabitants,  and  an  area  equal  to,  if  not  great- 
er than,  that  of  London.  The  castle  alone  is  com- 
puted to  be  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand 
souls.  But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine  it- 
self to  exploring  the  city  alone  ;  excursions  of  ten 
miles  into  the  country  were  made  in  two  different 
directions,  and  but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  extraordinary  evidences  of  civilization 
which  met  the  e}-e  in  every  direction.  Every  cot- 
tage, temple,  and  tea-house  was  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  most 
elaborate  neatness  was  skillfully  blended  with 
grandeur  of  design.  The  natural  features  of  the 
country  were  admirably  taken  advantage  of;  and 
a  long  ride  was  certain  to  be  rewarded  by  a  ro- 
mantic scene,  where  a  tea-house  was  picturesque- 
ly perched  over  a  waterfall,  or  a  temple  reared  its 
carved  gables  amidst  groves  of  ancient  cedars. 
The  tea-house  is  a  national  characteristic  of  Japan. 
The  traveler,  wearied  with  the  noonday  heat,  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  to  find  rest  and  refreshment. 
Stretched  upon  the  softest  and  cleanest  of  matting, 
imbibing  the  most  delicately  flavored  tea,  inhalyng 
through  a  short  pipe  the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Ja- 
pan, he  resigns  himself  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
bevy  of  fair  damsels,  who  glide  rapidly  and  noise- 
lessly about,  the  most  zealous  and  skillful  of  at- 
tendants." 

And  from  Japan  we  leap  back  to  the  story  of 
an  old  French  duel. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
sergeant  of  the  Royal  Guard  was  quartered  with  a 
peasant,  in  the  South  of  France,  whose  name  was 
Lebre. 

The  peasant  was  young,  and  had  a  young  wife 
and  a  pretty  one ;  the  sergeant  was  gallant,  and 
presumed  upon  his  profession  and  his  rank  to  pay 
excessive  and  disagreeable  attentions  to  the  young 
and  the  pretty  wife  of  Lebre. 

The  peasant  was  incensed,  and  met  the  sergeant 
with  offensive  words. 

The  soldier  answered  them  by  a  blow.  Lebre 
sought  arms  and  demanded  satisfaction.  But  in 
that  time  the  honor  of  a  peasant  was  worth  no- 
thing ;  a  soldier  could  not  recognize  it ;  and  the 
poor  peasant,  in  answer  to  his  challenge,  was  thrust 
out  of  his  own  cottage. 

He  came  back,  however,  quietly  and  determ- 
inedly. He  led  his  wife  away  across  the  country 
to  her  father's  house.  He  bade  him  keep  her  and 
defend  her  until  such  time  as  he  could  avenge  his 
wounded  honor. 

The  wife  loved  him,  and  implored  him  to  re- 
main ;  the  father  esteemed  him,  and  sought  to 
break  his  resolve ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  left,  and 
for  eight  years  was  seen  no  more. 

He  enlisted  in  the  army.  He  fought  through 
two  campaigns  ;  he  sought  only  the  rank  which 
should  place  him  on  equality  with  his  enemy. 
Yet  the  sergeant  might  win  promotion;  he  had 
this  to  fear  ;  but  he  sought  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  term  of  service  by  attention  and  by  courage. 
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In  six  years  he  won  the  rank  of  sergeant :  there 
were  thousands  of  sergeants  in  the  French  army — 
where  should  he  meet  the  offender  ? 

For  two  years  he  was  ordered  from  post  to  post, 
until  one  day  he  recognized  his  old  foe — still  a  ser- 
geant. 

They  dined  one  day  together,  in  company  with 
other  officers.  Lebre  controlled  himself  until  din- 
ner was  ended ;  then  he  spoke. 

"Comrades,"  said  he,  "if  one  of  you  had  re- 
ceived a  blow,  what  should  be  done  ?  Sergeant 
(addressing  his  enemy),  what  say  you  ?" 

"Parbleu!"  says  the  sergeant,  "I  would  give 
it  back,  and  the  next  day  fight !" 

"  Tres  bieti!"  says  Lebre.  "  Do  you  happen  to 
remember  a  peasant  you  ventured  to  strike,  eight 
years  goue,  for  the  reason  only  that  he  would  de- 
fend his  wife  ?" 

"The  peasant  I  don't  remember;  but  his  pret- 
ty wife,  and  the  blow— yes." 

"  Ah,  it  is  a  long  time.  The  blow  deserves  two 
— take  them !" 

And  Lebre  strikes. 

Before  the  sergeant  has  recovered  himself,  his 
sword  is  drawn ;  the  cause  is  old,  therefore  there 
shall  be  no  delay,  they  must  fight  now. 

The  comrades  gather  around  them.  The  ser- 
geant can  make  no  refusal ;  they  fight,  and  the 
sergeant  is  killed. 

A  few  weeks  after  Lebre  is  named  lieutenant, 
and  gains  conge  to  go  back  to  his  old  home ;  de- 
mands his  wife,  finds  her  blooming  as  ever,  and 
the  household  is  one  again. 

The  story  has  the  authority  of  Eugene  Bonne- 
mere,  in  his  Histoire  des  Pay  sans. 


We  gave  a  period  or  two  the  last  month  to  men- 
tion of  the  Literary  Congress  at  Brussels.  Its  la- 
bors have  been  signalized  more  by  a  pleasant  ban- 
quet than  by  any  initiative  of  reform.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  Continental  jour- 
nals, there  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  if  au- 
thors' rights  had  again  given  way  to  the  law  of 
publishers,  and  to  the  law  of  custom. 

"Be  convinced  of  this,  oh  ■my  brothers,"  says  a 
saucy  author,  writing  from  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the 
Brussels  adjournment,  "that  hereafter,  whenever 
publishers  talk  unctuously  of  literary  property  and 
of  the  rights  of  genius,  it  is  not  of  you  or  your  rights, 
or  of  your  children's  rights,  they  would  speak, 
but  purely  of  their  own  trade  interest.  And  we 
could  lay  our  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  million- 
aire publishers  at  our  Congress  of  Brussels,  who 
give  magnificent  fetes  at  which  they  would  blush 
to  welcome  those  writers  who  have  built  their  for- 
tune, and  yet  send  their  physician  to  attend  at  the 
first  threat  of  any  ailment  which  may  impair  their 
working  capacitjr." 

The  same  writer  informs  us  farther  that  an  as- 
sociation of  German  authors  is  in  process  of  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  writers  are  to  become 
partners  in  a  great  publishing  house,  to  be  man- 
aged for  their  benefit  and  behoof  by  some  practical 
and  experienced  publisher  as  actuary  of  the  com- 
pany, the  authors  to  receive  a  share  of  profits  ad- 
justed by  the  positive  sale  of  their  books,  and  not 
by  their  reputation.  We  give  his  talk  for  all  it 
may  be  worth. 

Something  more  reliable  we  are  able  to  give  with 
reference  to  the  present  duration  of  book  copyrights 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  Greece  and 
Sardinia  the  duration  of  the  right  of  reproduction 


is  only  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  pub- 
lication. In  the  Roman  States  it  is  fixed  at  twelve 
years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  In  England 
it  extends  to  the  whole  life,  and  seven  years  after 
decease,  or  to  forty-two  years  in  case  the  seven 
years  granted  to  the  heirs,  added  to  the  period 
enjoyed  by  the  author,  do  not  make  up  forty-two 
years.  If  the  work  has  not  appeared  until  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  the  right  of  reproduction 
is  also  forty-two  years.  In  the  United  States,  the 
term  is  twenty-eight  years;  but  an  extension  of 
fourteen  years  is  in  certain  cases  accorded  to  the 
author,  if  living,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or 
if  dead,  to  his  widow,  children,  or  grandchildren. 
In  Belgium  and  Sweden,  the  heirs  have  a  right  of 
enjoyment  for  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author;  in  Sweden,  however,  the  work  falls  into 
the  public  domain  if  the  heirs  neglect  to  reprint  it. 
In  Russia  the  right  of  reproduction  is  maintained 
for  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
and  for  an  additional  ten  years  if  a  fresh  edition 
be  published  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  expir- 
ation of  the  first  term.  In  France,  the  term  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  is  fixed  for  the  children's 
benefit  at  thirty  years  from  the  period  of  the  death 
of  the  author,  or  from  that  of  the  widow  if  she  held 
a  community  of  property  with  her  husband.  For 
other  heirs  it  is,  however,  only  ten  years.  In  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  States  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  it  is  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  author's  death  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs,  or  other  parties  interested,  without  distinc- 
tion. In  Spain,  the  term  is  fifty  years  from  the 
death  of  the  author.  In  Denmark,  the  period 
which  had  previously  been  unlimited,  was,  by  a 
law  of  December  last,  reduced  to  thirt}'  years  aft- 
er the  death  of  the  author.  The  above  enactments 
do  not,  however,  in  every  country  apply  to  artist- 
ical  works.  In  England,  engravings,  lithographic 
prints,  and  productions  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses, are  only  secured  for  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  of  first  publication.  On  sculptures, 
models,  casts,  etc.,  it  is  only  fourteen  years.  In 
Belgium,  for  artistical  productions  not  capable  of 
being  reproduced  by  impression,  such  as  sculp- 
tures, etc.,  the  term  is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
ten  years  after. 

Scribe  appears  to  have  been  the  lion  of  the  Brus- 
sels Congress,  and  the  devotion  of  the  publishers 
to  the  great  dramatist  is  said  to  have  been  neither 
affected  nor  insincere.  The  old  gentleman  was  in- 
vited to  a  royal  banquet,  and  had  unfortunately 
left  behind  him  in  Paris  his  decorations  ;  so  he  finds 
his  way  to  a  shop  where  the  insignia  are  sold,  and 
proposes  to  hire  decorations  for  the  evening,  leav- 
ing bank-notes  equivalent  to  their  value  in  pawn. 

But  the  good  woman  who  manages  the  com- 
merce refuses  to  take  any  gage ;  the  great  Scribe 
shall  have  what  he  wishes  ;  it  will  add  to  their  val- 
ue to  say  that  he  has  worn  them.  And  so  the  pol- 
itic and  admiring  lady — if  she  should  ever  visit 
Paris — has,  by  reason  of  her  courtesy,  opened  for 
herself  half  the  theatres  of  the  capital. 

We  gave,  not  long  ago,  a  description  of  the  new 
hotel  of  Scribe  in  the  Rue  Pigale :  it  is  now  rapid- 
ly approaching  completion.  Its  frescoes  (of  the 
library)  are  illustrations  of  his  own  history;  its 
cabinets  are  full  of  bijoux  of  presentation.  It  is 
said  (how  truly  we  can  not  say)  that  the  profits 
upon  his  new  play  alone,  Trois  Maupin,  will  pay 
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Mavpin  is  only  one  of  four  hundred  which  bear  his 
name ! 

Pleasant. 

Far  less  pleasant  is  an  account  of  the  wages  of 
the  small  workers  in  the  capital,  and  this  notwith- 
standing a  steady  increase,  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  per  annum,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  fields.  Engravers,  for  instance,  were  paid  on 
an  average  4fr.  20c.  per  day,  in  1847;  the  average 
at  present  is  5fr. ;  increase,  19  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  Jewelers,  who  received  on  an  average 
4fr.  50c.  now  earn  5fr.  50c.  and  Gfr.  ;  increase,  22 
per  cent.  In  the  various  metal  trades  the  average 
has  risen  from  3fr.  93c.  to  4fr.  48c,  or  10  per  cent. 
In  what  are  called  articles  de  Paris — that  is,  all 
kinds  of  light  ornamental  matters  in  mother-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  etc.,  or  gloves,  fans,  etc. — the  increase 
is  about  12  per  cent.  Cabinet-makers,  who  earned 
3fr.  50c.  in  1853,  had  4fr.  25c.  in  1857,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent,  in  four  years.  Paper-hangers  have 
between  9  and  lOfr.  per  day;  lace  and  trimming 
makers,  3fr.  50c. ;  upholsterers,  5fr.  ;  the  increase 
being  in  all  these  cases  11  per  cent.  Shoemakers 
are  paid  from  2fr.  to  3fr.  50c.  per  day  ;  by  the 
piece  they  may  earn  as  much  as  8  and  lOfr.  by 
working  from  11  to  15  hours  a  day;  increase  10 
per  cent.  For  house-painters  (4fr.),  carpenters 
(4fr.  to  5fr.),  locksmiths  (3fr.  50c),  and  stone-cut- 
ters (5fr.),  the  increase  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
For  bakers  (Ifr.  30c),  brushmakers  (4fr.),  and  rope- 
makers  (3fr.  50c),  it  is  9  per  cent.  A  hatter  may 
earn  from  lOfr.  to  llfr.  per  day ;  a  tailor's  wages 
arc  on  an  average  3fr.  80c  ;  the  increase  in  both 
cases  is  11  per  cent,  since  1847.  The  earnings  of 
porters,  errand-boys,  and  the  like,  may  generally 
be  stated  at  3fr.  per  day,  being  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent. 
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A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  every  reader  of  the 
Drawer  is  bound  to  have,  with  or  without 
wishing  for  it ;  for  who  reads  the  Drawer  with  a 
long  face  or  a  sad  heart  ?  It  is  good  to  be  merry 
and  wise.  And  so  the  Drawer  comes  monthly, 
from  year  to  year;  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
land  and  the  age ;  a  feature  peculiar  to  Harpi  r, 
and  so  welcome  to  all  clever  people  every  where, 
that  to  find  a  man  who  does  not  love  to  read  it 
would  be  harder  than  to  find  black  swans.  The 
Drawer  is  the  reservoir  of  the  people's  humor ;  it 
is  fdled  l>y  the  voluntary  correspondence  of  the 
fun-lovers  all  the  land  over;  so  that  now,  when  a 
good  thing  happens  in  court  or  courting,  in  the 
world  of  politics  or  letters,  in  high  life  or  life  not 
quite  so  high — whoever  hears  it  is  under  bonds  to 
sit  down  forthwith  and  make  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  same  for  the  Drawer. 

Last  month  it  came  to  pass  that  the  long  yarns 
of  the  story-makers  were  so  spun  out  that  little 
room  was  left  in  the  Magazine  for  the  Drawer, 
whose  fair  proportions  were  sadly  curtailed,  and 
man}'  capital  contributions  were  crowded  out  :  but 
they  arc  sure  to  keep,  and  in  due  time  will  be  forth- 
coming. Like  an  omnibus,  the  Drawer  always 
has  room  for  one  more,  and,  without  stretching, 
for  a  dozen  more,  provided  always  they  have  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal  in  them,  like  those  that  fol- 
low. 


turing,  at  Temperance  Hall,  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  animal  magnetism,  and  performing 
various  experiments  in  that  science.  To  demon- 
strate the  influence  that  one  mind  could  exercise 
over  another  in  that  state,  he  requested  the  au- 
dience to  write  on  cards  the  names  of  animals  and 
other  objects,  which  he  would  cause  the  usubj<  ct" 
to  name  without  having  any  communication  with 
him.  The  Doctor  was  a  large,  portly  man  ;  and 
the  lull  was  but  dimly  illuminated,  except  near 
the  staging.  Taking  one  of  the  cards,  and  con- 
centrating his  mind  for  a  few  moments  on  the  ob- 
ject mentioned,  he  pompously  asked  of  his  subject, 
"  What  object  do  you  now  see?" 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  a  few  moments, 
and  Hum  replied:  "It  appears  like  a  jackass,  Doc- 
tor ;   but  I  rather  think  it  is  your  shadow!" 


Some   six  or  eight  years  since  a  certain  Dr. 
D s,  and  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  was  lec- 


Likb  most  men  of  genius  the  late  Judge  Brack- 
enridge  was  distinguished  by  many  strikii 
culiarities.  lie  chose  to  do  every  thing  in  a  man- 
ner to  please  himself,  without  caring  for  the  ob- 
servations of  others.  When  he  resided  at  Pitts- 
burgh he  was  in  the  practice  of  going  '  \  ery  morning 
during  the  summer  to  bathe  in  t  ho  Alleghany  :  and, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  undressing,  he 
walked  to  the  river  with  no  other  habiliments  than 
his  cloak  and  slippers.  One  of  those  Notaries  of 
humor  who  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  little 
fun  at  the  learned  gentleman's  expense:  and,  i  ne 
morning,  just  as  he  had  set  out  to  indulge  in  his 
customary  dip,  the  wag  hired  an  Irish  laborer  who 
was  passing  by  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  "unfor- 
tunate gentleman,"  telling  Pat  that  he  was  a  little 
out  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  friends  feared  he  in- 
tended to  make  away  with  himself.  <  m  walks  the 
-I  udge,  and,  (dose  after  his  heels,  his  newly-engaged 
kei  per.  Off  goes  the  old  cloak;  and,  just  as  the 
supposed  maniac  was  about  taking  the  dreadful 
leap,  his  faithful  guardian  seizes  him  firmly  by  the 
arm,  exclaiming, 

"  Och,  not  so  fast,  my  gay  fellow  !  you  sha'n't 
commit  so  great  a  sin  this  time  if  Paddy  Malone 
can  help  it !" 

And,  sticking  fast  to  the  wondering  eccentric,  he 
replaced  his  cloak  and  slippers,  and  led  him  in  safety 
to  the  hotel,  amidst  the  merriment  of  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  borough,  who  had  been  drawn  togi  th<  r 
to  enjoy  the  fun. 

"UNDER  a  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  April  14,  1851,  the  widow  and  children  of 
every  decedent  are  entitled,  as  against  creditors 
and  '  the  rest  of  mankind,'  to  such  real  or  personal 
property  as  they  may  eled  to  retain,  to  tin  amount 
of  three  hundred  dollars;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  executors  and  administrators  to  have  thi 
property  appraised,  and  an  inventory  and 
cate  of  the  same  filed  in  the  Orphans'  Court. 

"  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  by  the 
Registrar  of  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Judge  Smith  and  David  Jones  upon  the  estate  of 
Lewis  Jones,  deceased.  The  Judge  belongi  1  to 
that  'ornamental'  class  of  judicial  officers  so  prev- 
alent in  this  State.  The  administrators  having 
appraised  and  set  aside  personal  property  valued 
at  $1298,  under  the  provisions  of  the  humane  law 
aforesaid,  proceeded,  without  the  aid  of  counsel, 
to  draw  up  the  necessary  'papers'  to  be  filed  in 
court.  The  -fudge,  of  course,  undertook  the  per- 
formance of  this  responsible  duty.     We  won't  say 
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that  the  job  was  performed  secundum  artem,  but 
our  legal  readers  will  doubtless  admire  the  ingenu- 
ity and  legal  ability  of  the  Judge.  Here  is  the 
document : 

"  '  Reed  of  Judge  Smith  and  David  Jones  Administra- 
tors of  my  Decesed  husband  Lewis  Jones  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  Dollars  in  Pursuance  of  the 
act  of  14  April  1851,  allowing  three  hundred  Dollars  to 
all  Widows  exempt  from  levy  and  sale. 

" '  Witness  present  her 

"'John  S.  Jones.  Temperance  +  Jones. 

mark 

"  '  August  the  25th,  A.D.  1858.'  » 


"We  have  in  our  village,"  says  a  correspond- 
ent, "  two  fine  specimens  from  the  '  Emerald  Isle,' 
and  withal  both  intelligent,  quick-witted,  and  on 
hand.  One  of  them,  Patrick  Clark  by  name,  is  a 
brewer;  and  the  other,  a  merchant,  is  named  Dennis 
B.  Smith.  Patrick,  the  other  day,  got  up  a  fine  co- 
nundrum, and  off  he  started  with  it  to  enlighten 
Dennis.  Meeting  him,  he  said,  '  Dennis,  why  am  I 
like  a  wild  beast?'  intending  to  have  him  'give 
it  up ;'  and  then  the  answer  would  be,  '  Because 
I'm  always  a  brewing"  (bruin).  But,  as  quick  as 
a  flash,  Dennis  replies,  'Because  you  are  a  Paddy  T 
This  used  Patrick  up,  of  course.  '  And  only  to 
think  of  it,'  said  he,  in  his  disgust ;  'he  a  brother 
Irishman,  and  call  me  a  Paddy  !' 

"  But  Dennis  once  got  his  '  come-up-ance.'  The 
weather  was  very  cold  and  blustering  one  morn- 
ing, and  every  one  was  saying,  '  It's  cool  again.' 
'That's  it!'  says  Dennis;  'just  Luke  Cooligan's 
name:  now  I'll  puzzle  some  one.'  The  first  one 
he  came  across  was  a  staid  citizen,  of  whom  he 
asked,  'Why  is  the  weather  this  morning  like  an 
Irishman  in  town?'  intending  the  answer,  when 
given,  to  be  'Because  it's  cool  again'  (Cooligan). 
But  the  citizen  hemmed  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
plied, '  I  don't  know,  without  because  Ws  blowing 
around!''     Dennis  had  no  more  to  say,  and  left." 

A  friexd  in  the  "  Old  North"  writes  to  the 
Drawer  :  "  Not  many  days  ago  business  called  me 
to  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina,  and  I  arrived 
there  during  the  week  of  County  Court.  That 
dignified  and  luminous  body  had  just  adjourned 

for  the  day.     Old  General  II ,  the  father  of  the 

bar;  Hon.  M.  R ;  Major  H ,  of  facetious 

memory ;  the  young  limb  that  couldn't  see  '  the 
pint,'  George  V ;  '  Gus,'  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers of  the  brethren,  were  sitting  out  in  front  of 
their  rooms,  chatting  over  the  '  trials'  of  the  day. 
Something  had  gone  wrong.  No  fun  had  turned 
up.  Every  body  was  sober,  for  it  was  only  Tues- 
day, and  the  aspect  of  things  was  decidedly  un- 
promising, when  a  couple  of  citizens,  slightly  ele- 
vated, approached  the  senior,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing '  case :' 

"  '  You  see,  Gen'rall,  my  hound  Beck,  that  was 
— or,  as  the  children  called  her,  Beckee — was  a  fine 
dog,  that  no  man's  money  could  buy,  for  I've  been 
offrid  as  much  as  five  dollars  for  her  by  good 
judges;  she  was  at  my  house,  and  Jim  Ilinyer 
he  cum  with  a  warrant  from  Squire  Wooly  to 
take  me  and  my  dog  in  one  and  the  same  warrant ! 
sundries  excepted ;  and  so  he  scared  the  dog  and 
she  run  off  the  land,  and  so  he  tuck  up  with  Gas- 
ton here,  on  his  land  ;  and  Gaston  he  had  set  a 
log-trap,  and  had  baited  it,  as  I  can  prove  by  Wil- 
loughby  Newton,  for  he  seed  the  bait  was  lamb, 
and  he  is  furthermore  to  be  summoned;  as  also 
Gordon  Blake,  for  he  savs  'twas  lamb,  and  will 


prove  my  dog  not  of  a  sheep-stealing  nature,  as  I 
can  also  establish  by  as  respectable  a  man  as  keeps 
licker  here  or  elsewhere ;  and  so  be  there  was  a 
trial  on  it,  and  the  dog  was  not  tuck  by  the  of- 
ficer, but  got  off  as  I  tell  yer,  and  was  dead  at 
the  time  of  trial.  And  Squire  Wooly  he  called  in 
Squire  Horn,  and  the  two  disagreed,  and  one  be- 
thro  wed  the  plaintiff,  and  gin  judgment  for  the 
costs  ;  and  the  other  gin  judgment  for  me,  and  al- 
lowed no  appeal,  and  for  the  costs  ;  and  there  the 
matter  stood  at  a  variance  until  the  lawyers  would 
come.  Now,  how  is  it,  Gen'rall?  We  leave  it 
to  you  ;  and  I  want  to  know  ef  I  am  to  let  eny 
man  as  may  choose  cum  to  my  house  and  scare 
off  and  be  the  means  to  kill  my  dogs,  and  he  not 
a  sheep-killing,  as  I  can  establish ;  or  sum  other 
man  is  to  bait  him  with  lamb,  and  he  die  in  con- 
sequence, and  a  valuable  dog;  whether  my  rights 
are  to  be  purtected?  We'll  have  to  have  a  suit 
about  it ;  for  Squire  Wooly  he  said,  and  Squire 
Horn  both  said,  all  was  done  according  to  Cant- 
welVs  Jestiss.  Now  tell  me  that ;  an',  if  the  case 
goes  on,  money  shall  not  be  lacking.  I  will  pay 
you,  Sir ;  that  I  will.  I  have  as  many  friends  as 
any  man.' 

"  The  case  is  still  on." 


An  Arkansas  correspondent  writes  us  that  "the 
memory  of  Mr.  Squibob,  of  Little  Rock,  is  very 
treacherous  in  respect  to  proper  names,  and  many 
have  been  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  by  this  strange  defect  in  his 
mental  organization ;  sometimes  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  obliged  to  refer  to  some  paper  about 
his  person  to  discover  his  own  name.  So  common 
has  this  become  with  him  that  he  has  a  sort  of  sys- 
tem by  which,  when  thus  overtaken  by  his  faults, 
he  extricates  himself  oftentimes  without  being 
obliged  to  make  known  his  weakness  in  this  re- 
gard. On  one  occasion,  however,  his  cherished 
expedients  sent  him  flying  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  lie  had  made  a  trade  with  his  neigh- 
bor, John  Jones,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  draw  a  writing  in  which  Mr.  Jones's  name 
should  appear.  Squibob  scribbled  away  very  well 
until  he  came  to  where  Jones's  name  should  come 
in,  when  he  was  taken  with  his  old  fault,  and 
came  to  a  dead  halt.  He  tried  and  tried,  but  the 
name  would  not  come.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  his 
own,  if  he  could  only  think  of  it!  He  scratched 
his  head,  nibbed  his  pen,  hoping  to  get  at  the  name 
without  the  humiliation  of  an  acknowledgment  to 
Jones  of  being  the  possessor  of  such  an  unreliable 
memory;  but  the  harder  he  tried  to  call  the  name 
to  mind  the  farther  off  it  seemed  to  go ;  until  at 
last,  in  his  despair,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  ex- 
pedient which  had  often  served  him  a  good  pur- 
pose; and  so,  pretending  to  commence  writing 
again  he  asked  Jones,  without  looking  up,  how  he 
spelled  his  name  ? 

"His  neighbor  very  slowly  spelled  it  out — 
'  J-o-n-e-s.' 

"  Squibob,  seeing  what  a  predicament  he  had 
got  into,  thought  he  would  come  out  with  dying 
colors  by  another  expedient  which,  in  such  cases, 
had  often  served  him  a  good  purpose ;  and  so  he 
very  composedly  remarks — as  though  he,  of  course, 
knew  Jones's  surname — 'Your  christen  name,  I 
meant.' 

"Jones  again  slowly  spelled  out — 'J-o-h-n.' 
Whereupon  Squibob  caved;  and,  to  save  his  repu- 
tation as  to  his  knowledge  of  orthography,  made, 
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then  and  there,  ful"  confession  of  his  weakness 
aforesaid,  and  of  the  expedients  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  hide  it  from  his  neighbor." 


Squire  Grubb,  of  Pike  County,  Illinois,  had 
been  a  hard  drinker ;  but  when  Washingtonian- 
ism  swept  over  the  Western  country  he  joined  the 
army  of  its  converts,  and  made  speeches  on  Tem- 
perance in  as  temperate  a  spirit  as  could  be  expect- 
ed of  a  political  candidate  and  stump  speaker.  He 
took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  slashing  harangues,  to 
allude  to  one  of  his  former  boon  companions  as  "  a 
certain  man  who  is  a  public  nuisance."  Doubt- 
ing if  he  was  the  individual  meant,  his  old  friend 
stepped  up  to  the  Squire,  who  stood,  after  his 
lecture  was  finished,  surrounded  by  applauding 
friends,  and  inquired  who  he  "  alluded  to,  just 
now,  as  a  nuisance?"  The  Squire  put  himself  in 
as  dignified  an  attitude  as  it  is  possible  for  a  short, 
wiry  man  with  red  hair  and  freckled  face  to  as- 
sume, and  replied, 

"As  Solomon  said  to  David,  'Thou  art  the 
man !' " 

His  party  friends  gave  him  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  fall  on  the  strength  of  that  Scrip- 
tural quotation. 

Mrs.  John  Trip  was  once  at  a  court  in  Hart- 
ford, as  a  witness  against  one  of  her  sons,  between 
whom  and  old  John  a  fierce  quarrel  had  arisen. 
Lawyer  Chapman,  of  waggish  celebrity,  was  for 
the  defendant.  As  Mrs.  Trip  was  expatiating  at 
great  length  on  the  exceeding  vileness  of  her  son's 
conduct,  Chapman  suddenly  stopped  her,  and  in- 
quired blandly  how  many  sons  she  had.  After 
thinking  a  moment,  she  answered,  "  Seven."  The 
lawyer  started  back,  as  if  struck  with  great  aston- 
ishment. "  A  remarkable  coincidence  !  remarka- 
ble !  Just  the  number  that  Mary  Magdalen  had 
devils  cast  out  of  her !" 


Another  time,  when  Chapman  was  badgering 
a  witness,  he  did  not,  according  to  his  own  account, 
come  out  quite  so  smoothly.  A  man  had  been 
knocked  down  by  his  neighbor.  The  witness  had 
seen  the  blow  given,  and  was  doing  her  best  to  de- 
scribe the  scene.  But  Chapman,  who  was  for  the 
defendant,  was  not  easily  satisfied. 

"  JIow  did  he  strike  him,  my  good  woman, 
how  V 

"Why,  yer  see,  Sir,  he  stood — " 

':  But  how  did  he  hit  him  ?  I  want  to  know  just 
how  ?" 

"  I'm  a  tryin'  to  tell  yer  !  Ye  see,  Ike  was  a 
stanin' — " 

"  I  can't  stop  to  hear  all  that  again!  I  want 
to  know  how  he  hit  him.  You  can  tell  a  straight 
story,  can't  you?" 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  seemed  trying  to  con- 
sider what  to  answer;  when  he  bellowed  forth,  as 
if  the  whole  fate  of  the  universe  depended  on  her 
testimony, 

"  If  you  have  come  here  to  testify  in  this  case, 
would  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  that 
blow  was  struck?" 

The  witness  looked  at  him  with  Mazing  eyes, 
and,  shaking  her  clenched  fist  at  him,  answered, 

"  If  I  had  a  broomstick,  and  was  near  enough, 
I'd  show  you  how  !" 

Two  doctors,  one  of  divinity  and  one  of  med- 
icine, flourished  in  the  same  New  England  village. 


The  "  cure  of  souls"  to  the  former  belonged  :  the 
latter  doctored  the  bodies  that  held  the  souls.  But 
the  reverend  doctor  was  fond  of  prescribing  for  the 
sickly  sheep  of  his  flock  :  he  would  practice  as  well 
as  preach,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  him  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dispense  pills  and  potions  to  the  per- 
ishing people.  And  what  made  the  matter  more 
intolerable  was  that  the  pious  pastor  spread  him- 
self on  one  plaster ;  and  for  all  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  prescribed  one  and  only  remedy — a  carrot 
poultice.  Had  the  sick  man  fever  or  fits,  a  broken 
leg  or  a  pain  in  his  head,  sore  eyes  or  the  colic — 
hit  or  miss,  if  the  minister  heard  of  it,  he  advised 
the  inevitable  carrot  poultice. 

The  church  bell  was  cracked.  A  parish  meeting 
was  called  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  remedy  the 
evil.  To  mend  the  bell  or  get  a  new  one  ? — that 
was  the  question.  The  venerable  pastor  learned- 
ly discoursed  on  bells — their  make,  and  how  to  re- 
pair them  when  they  are  damaged.  He  was  done  ; 
and  the  medical  doctor  stood  up  and  said,  he  was 
pleased  with  what  had  been  said,  and  perhaps  the 
bell  could  be  cured  in  the  way  their  excellent  pas- 
tor had  proposed  ;  but  he  would  suggest  the  appli- 
cation to  the  fracture  of  a  warm  carrot  poultice! 

The  application  was  seen  and  felt.  The  indig- 
nant pastor  left  the  house.  A  rich  and  benevolent 
parishioner  offered  to  give  a  new  bell.  It  was 
bought ;  and  while  it  tolled  the  people  to  prayers  it 
told  the  minister  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  let 
M.D.  apply  the  poultices  when  they  were  needed. 


"  And  why  not  empty  your  Drawer  every  month, 
and  not  keep  a  fellow  waiting  half  a  year  to  see 
himself  in  print?" 

The  sole  and  simple  reason,  0  inquiring  reader! 
is  that  sometimes  the  Drawer  overflows,  and  the 
lighter  things  that  float  on  the  surface  run  out  to 
sea,  or  to  be  seen,  first ;  while  the  weightier  and 
better  things,  that  will  keep,  are  kept  till  another 
time.  "Let  us  be  patient,"  saith  that  longest  of 
fellow-poets,  and  all  will  come  along  in  due  season. 


In  Demarara,  South  America,  was  a  Judge — 
there  called  stipendiary  magistrate — who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Barrel.  He  was  noted  for  being 
hard  on  the  sailors,  who  were  often  before  him. 
One  night  the  Judge  was  returning  home  on  foot 
from  a  dinner  party,  and,  being  top-heavy,  fell 
into  the  canal.  It  was  easy  to  fall  in,  impossible 
to  get  up  the  steep  bank  without  help,  for  which 
he  lustily  roared.  Two  sailors  passing  heard  him 
floundering  like  a  walrus,  and  calling  out,  "  Who's 
that  in  tliar  ?"  the  Judge  cried  out,  "  It's  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  Barrel;  help!"  "Barrel,  is 
it  ?"  returned  Jack  :  "  well,  keep  the  bung  up  and 
you'll  float !"     And  they  floated  on. 


In  the  Pennsylvania  coal  "diggins,"  one  Sab- 
bath morning  not  long  since,  the  Eev.  N.  G.  £■ 

was  delivering  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  deluge. 
Daring  the  sermon,  and  while  the  speaker,  in  thrill- 
ing and  excited  tones,  was  exclaiming,  "  And  the 
waters  are  still  rising  higher  and  higher  and  high- 
er!" a  Scotch  engineer  in  one  of  our  mines,  who, 
fatigued  by  the  work  of  the  night  before,  had  fall- 
en into  a  doze,  awoke  with  a  start:  and,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Sandie !  Sandie! 
'tis  time  to  start  the  muckle  engine !" 


Hebe  is  something  about  the  children  : 

"  I  have  a  little  five-year-old,  who  is  very  pious, 
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and  a  little  red-headed  three-year-old,  who  is  ac- 
counted a  great  vixen. 

"The  elder  walked  out  into  the  garden  one 
beautiful  morning,  and,  looking  up,  with  her  deep, 
dark  eye  full  of  thought,  said, 

" 'Good -morning,  my  Father  in  heaven;  I 
thank  you  for  this  beautiful  morning.' 

"In  a  severe  thunder-storm  which  occurred  the 
other  day,  little  red-head  was  very  much  alarmed. 
Her  mother  said,  '  Do  not  be  afraid ;  your  Father 
in  heaven  holds  the  lightnings  in  his  hand.' 

"She  replied,  '  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that;  but  you 
know,  Ma,  the  lightning  is  so  slippery  I  am  afraid 
he  might  let  it  slide  when  he  didn't  mean  to !'  " 


"The  sunlight  of  our  house  is  a  four-year-older 
named  Lambert.  Now  Lam  is  particularly  fond 
of  Sundays,  that  day  being  to  him  the  shortest  of 
the  week.  Why  Sunday  should  be  his  peculiar 
choice  is  a  point  which  sometimes  puzzles  me,  and 
I  can  only  account  for  it  by  his  love  of  music,  and 
especially  organ,  or  loud  music,  as  he  calls  it. 

"A  few  days  ago  he  was  sitting  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  house,  when  a  boy,  in  passing,  re- 
marked to  his  companions  that  he  hated  Sunday, 
as  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Lam 
immediately  jumped  up  and  asked  the  boy  if  he 
didn't  want  to  go  to  heben. 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  the  boy,  '  I  suppose  so.' 

"  'Den  go  to  church  and  hear  big  music,  and 
you'll  feel  heben  all  day  Sunday.' 

' '  The  idea  of  heaven  being  all  day  Sunday  is  a 
good  many  sermons  in  few  words." 


Billy  was  four  years  old  and  tired  of  keeping 
Sunday  all  day ;  he  asked  his  mother  to  make  a 
tail  to  his  kite  and  help  him  fly  it. 

"Oh  not  to-day,  Billy,  it's  Sunday." 

"  Well,  Ma,  let's  just  make  believe  it's  Monday." 

Smart  that,  for  Billy. 


"A  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  was  last  week 
going  along  Sixth  Street,  when  she  passed  where  a 
Dutch  butcher  was  killing  a. calf.  Surprised  at  a 
sight  that  seemed  to  her  so  cruel,  she  stopped  and 
gazed  at  the  little  animal  until  its  life  was  extinct, 
when  she  turned  to  the  butcher  and  said, 

"  '  Doesn't  it  make  you  sick  to  kill  such  a  little 
calf?' 

"'Oh  no,'  said  the  Dutchman,  iit  iz  a  very 
healthy  bizness  V  " 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
excitement  and  feeling  respecting  a  Senatorial 
election  then  pending  in  Savannah.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  Judge  M'Allister,  a  man  em- 
inent both  at  the  bar  and  the  forum.  His  opponent 
(Whig)  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  of  German  ex- 
traction, who  had  but  little  to  say.  The  Whigs 
were  successful,  and  Snider  was  elected.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  the  same  parties  were  again 
in  the  field.  At  a  Democratic  meeting  Mr.  Mil- 
Ian,  a  witty  Irish  lawyer  and  stump  speaker,  was 
advocating  the  claims  of  Judge  M'Allister,  when 
he  introduced  the  following  story : 

"  Once  upon  a  time  a  countryman  of  his  wished 
to  purchase  a  parrot.  A  friend  offered  to  soil  him 
a  bird ;  remarking  that  it  was  quite  young  and  had 
not  yet  learned  to  speak,  but  if  he  would  take 
pains  with  it  he  could  teach  it  almost  any  thiffg. 
So  the  bargain  was  concluded.  Pat  bought  the 
bird  and  carried  it  home.     Some  years  afterward, 


meeting  his  friend,  he  was  asked  how  the  bird 
came  on  ?  Tat  replied  that  '  it  had  not  learned  to 
spake  yet,  but  had  done  a  dale  of  thinking  !'  Mr. 
Millan  then  said,  The  bird  was  an  owl !  and  so  it 
was  with  Mr.  Snider.  He  had  been  two  years  in 
the  Senate,  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  no  doubt  he 
had  done  a  '  dale  of  thinking.' " 


A  Baltimorean  writes:  "On  a  last  summer 
trip  I  visited  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where,  one 
evening  after  tea,  the  gentlemen  being  congregated 
upon  the  portico,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Spiritualism.  Each  one  had  something  to  say 
upon  this  subject ;  some  relating  the  marvels  they 
had  witnessed,  others  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  whole  subject  as  an  unmitigated  humbug. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  stout,  jolly-looking  old 
gentleman,  who  gave  audible  vent  to  his  unbelief 
by  exclaiming, 

" '  Gentlemen,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  anecdote 
which  illustrates  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut-shell.' 

"  Of  course  all  listened,  and  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  '  Old  Judge  P ,  who  lives  near  Easton,  had 

a  Dutchman  working  for  him  who  was  continually 
boasting  of  "what  they  could  do  in  German}-" — 
asserting  that  many  persons  there  had  the  power 
of  charming  snakes  and  wild  beasts,  rendering 
them  perfectly  harmless  for  the  time ;  while  oth- 
ers could  not  be  killed  or  wounded  by  bullets,  but 
could  invariably  catch  the  ball  in  their  hands  from 
any  weapon  discharged  at  them.  This  latter  pow- 
er the  Dutchman  professed  to  be  master  of,  boast- 
ing of  his  willingness  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at 
when  any  one  desired  to  test  it. 

"  '  The  old  Judge  had  heard  this  boast  so  often 
that  he  determined  to  give  the  Dutchman  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  power.  Taking  his  rifle,  and 
inviting  some  friends  to  see  the  fun,  he  informed 
Hans  of  his  intention,  who  exclaimed,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  "Oh,  you  may  shoot;  I  catch 
de  ball ;  no  bullet  can  kill  me  !"  "Now,  Hans," 
said  the  Judge,  as  he  proceeded  to  load  his  rifle, 
standing  at  a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  yards  from 
him,  "you  know  I  am  a  dead  shot,  and  I  shall  bore 
a  hole  through  you,  sure!"1  "Oh,  shoot  away! 
You  can't  hit  me;  I  catch  de  ball  in  my  hand!" 
exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  as  he  undauntedly  faced 
the  Judge.  "Very  well,  then  ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
kill  you  if  you  don't  catch  the  ball,"  said  the 
Judge,  at  the  same  time  taking  deliberate  aim  at 
the  Dutchman ;  when,  just  as  matters  were  be- 
coming serious,  the  Dutchman  suddenly  threw  up 
his  hand,  and  cried  out,  "  Shtop !  shtop!  By 
jings,  maybe  it  won't  do  for  dish  country !  But 
if  it  was  in  Germany  I  be  sure  to  catch  de  ball !" 

"'And  this,'  continued  our  fat  friend,  'is  the 
way  with  Spiritualism — by  jings!  it  won't  do  for 
dish  country  !' " 


YANKEE  DOODLE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Drawer : 

"  Sir, — I  am  an  ill-used  individual.  I  ask  you 
to  give  voice  to  my  sufferings,  and  I  beseech  the 
public  to  lend  an  old  friend  a  sympathizing  ear. 
You  and  I  are  old  friends.  So  are  your  readers, 
all  old  acquaintances  of  mine — all  old  friends. 

"  Sir,  I  am  that  venerable  and  patriotic  tune 
surnamed  Yankee  Doodle.  Nearly  seventy  years 
have  I  lived  and  flourished  in  this  happy  land, 
cherished  and  protected.  But,  in  these  latter  days, 
I  am  the  victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy,  of  which  con- 
cert-rooms are  the  scene  of  action,  foreign  whis- 
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kerandoes  the  malignant  plotters,  and,  alas !  my 
own  friends  too  often  the  approving  lookers-on ! 
Sir,  you  know  my  history  and  my  merits.  I 
was,  indeed,  a  British  foundling.  But,  Sir,  the 
universal  Yankee  nation  has  adopted  me.  I  am 
proud  of  the  connection.  Sir,  I  natter  myself 
that  the  advantage  has  been  mutual.  I  have 
served  that  nation  long  and  well.  From  a  thou- 
sand screaming  fifes,  on  a  thousand  bloody  fields, 
I  have  cheered  them  on  to  victory.  Millions  of 
youthful  lips  my  strains  have  puckered  in  their 
first  harmonious  effort.  A  hundred  times  my 
liquid  notes  have  been  '  married  to  immortal  verse,' 
and  of  me  has  the  poet  beautifully  said, 

"Twill  do  to  whistle,  sing  or  play, 
— And  jest  the  thing  for  figh-tinV 

Sir,  I  have  a  right  to  be  indignant  when  I  am  in- 
sulted and  made  game  of. 

"  Why  is  it,  Sir,  when  one  of  your  foreign  Crow- 
deros,  your  be  whiskered  fancy  fiddlers,  has  tickled 
his  audience  with  his  capering  fingers,  till  they 
call  him  out  again — why  is  it  that  I  am  to  he 
dragged  out  and  tortured  for  an  encore?  What 
have  I  done  to  be  served  up  so — '  Yankee  Doodle, 
with  variations  !'  Sir,  I  am  not  played,  I  am  shame- 
fully played  with,  smothered  in  '  ornaments,' 
strangled,  bedeviled,  fiddle-de-deed  to  death  !  Sir, 
I  do  not  deserve  this.  I  am  a  simple,  well-mean- 
ing, old-fashioned  tune.  I  am  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  my  mother  was  a 
Jig,  and  you  know  the  Jigs  are  a  merry  family. 
But,  Sir,  the  Jigs  don't  go  crazy — they  don't  turn 
summersets,  and  rush  up  and  down  like  mad, 
growling  and  screeching,  and  whizzing,  and  pi- 
rouetting through  the  gamut,  with  one  leg  poised 
on  the  base,  and  the  other  quivering  among  the 
harmonics !  Sir,  they  make  me  do  that !  Yes, 
Sir,  me — Yankee  Doodle — the  National  Anthem  of 
this  'great  Republic — me  they  put  through  such 
shameful  antics,  as  if  I  were  a  dancing  dog,  or  an 
organ-grinder's  monkey !  And,  with  bitter  malig- 
nity, they  boast  that  I  have  been  well  executed! 
Have  they  not  troops  of  brazen  Cavatinas  and 
Arias,  Fantasias  without  modesty  and  A  irs  de  Bal- 
let of  supple  limb,  that  I  must  be  seized  upon  ? 
Do  I  deserve  to  be  disguised  in  the  trappings  of 
a  Fantasia  ?  Sir,  imagine  your  own  respectable 
grandfather  tricked  out  and  capering  as  afigurantei 

"  I  appeal  to  yon,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  a  generous 
and  attached  public,  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  old  friend.  Under  the  pretense  of  hom- 
age to  my  popularity  and  patriotism,  I  am  cruelly 
tortured.  If  you  will  not  save  me,  I'll  break  the 
fiddle-strings  myself,  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt! 
"  Your  abused  and  indignant  friend, 

"  Yankee  Doodle." 


During  a  sojourn  of  old  Colonel  J.  B.  D , 

of  Chotauk,  Virginia,  with  a  friend  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  an  Association  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  neighborhood  was  held  at  that  place.  The 
friend,  who  was  a  zealous  member,  entertained  the 
ministers  one  day  at  dinner.  The  company  for 
some  time  conversed  upon  a  variety  of  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion, 
during  which  Colonel  Jack  sat  silent ;  but  feeling 
ambitious  of  displaying  his  knowledge  or  interest 
in  religious  matters,  he,  at  the  first  pause,  com- 
menced a  question  which  unfortunately  was  not 
permitted  to  be  finished. 

"Parson  C ,"  said  Colonel  Jack,  "tell  me, 

was  it  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Mary  M'Daniel  who — " 


Here  he  was  saluted  with  a  shout  of  laughter, 
long-continued,  which  smothered  the  remainder  of 
the  inquiry.  We  fear  the  Colonel's  theological 
investigations  have  not  been  since  resumed,  or  his 
information  in  regard  to  Mary  Magdalene  in- 
creased. 


Father  Rollins,  out  in  Wisconsin,  was  preach- 
ing from  the  words,  "He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved."  He  opened  at  considerable  length  with  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  and  then,  concentrat- 
ing his  force,  proceeded  to  a  critical  exegesis  of  the 
text  in  this  wise  : 

"  My  brethren,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention 
closely  and  particularly  to  the  wording  of  this 
Scripture,  as  thereby  to  reach  the  very  meat  and 
substance  of  it.  The  text  says  '  He  that  believ- 
eth :'  observe,  my  brethren,  it  does  not  say  he  that 
believes,  nor  he  that  believed;  but  it  plainly  and 
expressly  declares  it  is  he  that  believed  who  shall 
be  saved..  Mark,  my  brethren,  the  force,  in  the 
Scripture,  of  the  little  word  eth!" 

Perhaps  they  did  mark  it ;  but  what  the  good 
preacher  meant  was  more  than  the  wisest  of  them 
could  tell. 


In  the  most  beautiful  town  in  North  Carolina, 
where  have  been  born  and  have  bloomed  her  fair- 
est daughters,  and  where  fur  a  number  of  years 
shone  in  undimmed  radiance  the  brightest  intellects 
which  have  ever  ornamented  and  blessed  her — in 
the  court-house  which  has  so  often  been  graced 
with  the  elegant  oratory  of  a  Gaston,  or  startled 
with  the  flashing  wit  or  bitter  irony  of  a  Stanley, 
the  following  very  amusing  incident  occurred: 

An  old  court-crier,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
cause  and  as  deaf  as  a  beetle,  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  names  of  witnesses  (which  he  generally 
managed  to  get  wrong)  from  the  second  story  win- 
dow of  the  court-house,  in  such  a  stentorian  voice 
as  to  be  heard  with  distinctness  for  a  square  or 
more.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
serious  and  somewhat  important  suit,  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  named  Arabella  Hanks,  was  needed. 
The  crier,  like  a  parrot,  sat  nodding  on  his  perch, 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  slumber  by  an  order 
from  the  Court  to  call  the  witness.  Looking  anx- 
iously at  the  Judge,  with  his  hand  at  his  ear,  in 
order  to  catch  the  sound  correctly,  he  said, 

"What,  your  Honor?" 

"Call  Arabella  Hanks,"  said  the  Judge. 

Still  in  doubt,  the  poor  crier  arose  from  his  seat 
and  said  again,  with  a  much-puzzled  look, 

"What,  your  Honor?" 

"  Call  Arabella  Hanks,  crier,  and  delay  the  bus- 
iness of  the  court  no  longer !"  said  the  Judge,  much 
provoked. 

The  old  crier,  thereupon,  with  a  countenance  in- 
dicating both  doubt  and  desperation,  proceeded  to 
t lie  window,  and  in  his  loudest  voice  called  out, 

"Yaller  Belly  Shanks!  Yaller  Belly  Shanks! 
Yaller  Belly  Shanks!  come  into  court!" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
court-room  was  convulsively  dispelled ;  and  quiet 
was  restored  only  to  be  again  disturbed  by  the 
laughter  caused  by  the  crier,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
Court  as  to  whether  or  not  the  witness  answered, 
siid,  "No,  your  Honor;  and  I  don't  believe  there 
is  such  a  person  in  the  county,  for  I've  lived  here 
forty  years,  and  I  never  he'erd  of  him  before  !" 


The  Drawer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  mag- 
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nificent  poem,  dedicated  to  the  Emmet  Guards  of 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania;  but  its  length  forbids  its 
gracing  these  pages.  Take  a  stanza  or  two  by  way 
of  a  specimen : 

Come  all  you  Pittston  Heroes,  and  listen  unto  me, 
I'll  sing  for  you  a  patriotic  song  of  praise  and  dignity; 
As  I  mean  to  sing  your  praises,  for  which  we  have  so 

much  regard. 
For  with  joyous  times  I  will  compose  these  lines  for 

the  Pittston  Emmett  Guards. 

Beneath  the  American  Eagle  our  Company  was  organ- 
ized, 

And  by  our  Brigade,  Major  Harvey,  our  Company  was 
patronized ; 

All  honor  and  respect  he  paid  to  us,  and  he  said  he 
would  us  reward, 

For  on  that  day  Major  Harvey  did  say  they  are  the 
Pittston  Emmet  Guards. 


Yery  sad,  but  sadly  true,  is  the  following  fear- 
ful incident,  which  occurred  not  long  since  at  a 
cemetery  not  far  distant  from  Wheeling,  Virginia  : 

Theodore,  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen,  had  died. 
His  brother,  Hanson,  but  five  years  of  age,  seemed 
to  regard  his  death  as  a  commonplace  affair,  and 
all  attempts  to  rouse  him  up  to  a  consciousness  or 
seriousness  on  the  subject  were  vain.  He  seemed 
unchanged — unmoved. 

The  funeral  cortege  reached  the  grave ;  the  sol- 
emn burial-services  were  read ;  and  the  old  sexton 
commenced  the  work  of  covering  the  remains,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  first  lump  of  clay  fallen  upon  the 
sounding  box  than  little  Hans,  who  had  stood  re- 
garding the  impressive  services  without  a  sign  of 
emotion,  suddenly  raised  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and,  with  clenched  hands  and  a  look  of  defiance 
that  seemed  fearful,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill  voice, 
arresting  instantly  the  attention  of  all,  "  Old  man, 
stop !  I'll  kill  you  if  you  cover  my  brother  up  in 
that  dark  hole !"  and,  with  a  wild  maniac  scream 
that  sounded  piercingly  mournful,  he  fell  motion- 
less to  the  earth.  The  great  deep  of  many  hearts 
was  broken  up,  and  tears  fell  like  rain-drops. 


Out  in  Arkansas,  a  correspondent  says  that  in 
reading  a  newspaper,  printed  in  the  j^ear  1810,  he 
finds  several  anecdotes  which  he  commends  to  the 
Drawer.     Here  are  four  and  no  more  : 

"A  vain  fellow,  who  commanded  a  small  vessel, 
but  who  tried  to  appear  bigger  than  the  captain  of 
a  first-rate  man-of-war,  told  his  cabin-boy  one  day, 
that  he  had  company  coming  on  board  to  dine; 
and  that  when  he  asked  him  for  the  silver-handled 
knives  and  forks,  he  must  tell  him  they  were  gone 
on  shore  to  be  ground ;  and  answer  in  the  same 
strain  any  other  questions  he  might  ask.  lie  did 
so.  The  knives  and  forks  went  off  very  well.  The 
next  question  was,  '  Where  is  that  large  Cheshire 
cheese,  boy  ?'     '  Gone  ashore  to  be  ground,  Sir !' " 

"  On  the  edge  of  a  small  river  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  stone  with  the  follow- 
ing strange  inscription,  no  doubt  intended  for  the 
information  of  strangers  traveling  that  way  :  'N.B. 
When  this  stone  is  out  of  sight  it  is  not  safe  to  ford 
the  river.'  But  this  is  still  surpassed  by  the  fa- 
mous post  erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  survey- 
ors of  the  Kent  Roads,  in  England: ''This  is  the 
bridle  path  to  Feversham— if  you  can't  read  this, 
you  had  better  keep  the  main  road.'  " 

"The  following  anecdote  lately  occurred  at  Bos- 
ton. A  lady  having  cut  an  advertisement  out  of 
a  newspaper  with  an  intention  to  send  it  to  the 


printer  for  further  information,  pinned  it  upon  her 
gown.  A  gentleman  (to  whom  she  was  partial) 
observing  that  it  began  with  'To  let,'  asked,  ' At 
what  price,  madam  ?'  She  looked  at  the  piece,  and 
perceiving  his  drift,  answered,  '  At  the  price  of  your 
hand,  Sir.' " 

"  The  Duke  of  R ,  going  on  horseback,  upon 

a  visit  to  a  worthy  clergyman  at  Nacton,  near 
Landguard  Fort,  to  take  the  diversion  of  shooting, 
desired  a  simple  rustic  about  sixteen,  who  was 
servant  in  the  family,  to  take  care  and  rub  down 
his  horse,  and  not  give  him  any  water,  when  the 
lad  replied,  '  Yes,  maister — no,  maister,'  on  which 
the  groom,  who  stood  by,  severely  rebuked  him  for 
his  rudeness,  telling  him  that  the  person  who 
alighted  was  a  great  man,  '  and  whenever  he  bids 
you  do  any  thing,'  said  the  groom,  'you  must  be 
sure  to  say  Your  Grace.''  Young  Hob  treasured  up 
in  his  memory  the  advice  which  he  had  received ; 
a  few  days  after,  when  the  Duke  mounted  his 
horse,  he  bade  the  lad  take  the  stirrup  a  hole  low- 
er ;  the  boy,  with  great  solemnity,  answered,  '  For 
what  ice  are  going  to  receive  the  Lord  make  us  thanJc- 

fuir»  

Tins,  from  Mystic,  is  very  good  in  its  waj\ 
Cursing  is  rarely  to  be  commended,  but  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  have  been  well  defended : 

"In  times  'langsyne'  old  Mr.  Crocker,  of  the 
then  pastoral  village  but  now  beautiful  city  of 

Norwich,  went  to  buy  some  corn  of  neighbor  L 1 ; 

but  though  he  had  enough  and  could  have  spared 
some,  he  refused  to  sell  any.     Corn  was  scarce,  yet 

Crocker  knew  that  Farmer  L 1  had  a  goodly 

quantity  of  golden  ears  in  his  crib,  and  was,  there- 
fore, very  wroth  at  the  refusal.     He  could  get  no 

corn,  so  he  cursed  L 1  soundly  and  went  his 

way.  Now  swearing,  in  those  times,  was  a  grave 
offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  on  L l's  en- 
tering a  complaint,  Crocker  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  Justice  Hyde  to  answer  the  complaint. 
He  came  into  the  court  with  his  Bible  under  his 
arm,  plead  guilty,  and  then  plead  his  own  case. 
Opening  the  Good  Book,  he  turned  to  Proverbs  xi., 
26,  and  read,  '  He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people 
shall  curse  him :  but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  selleth  it.'  'God  curses  him,  I 
curse  him,  and  now  do  you  curse  him,  Squire 
Hyde,  for  one  of  your  curses  is  worth  two  of  mine, 
and  do  all  of  you  gentlemen  curse  him.' 

"  He  won  his  case  and  was  dismissed  without 
being  fined. 

"  Once,  when  called  upon  to  hand  in  to  the  As- 
sessors his  tax  list,  he  wrote  this  : 

" '  One  old  house  all  out  of  repair, 

Two  hogs,  two  sheep,  and  a  poor  old  mare : 

Thus  you  have  my  honest  list, 

Pray  don't  let  the  toll  exceed  the  grist.'  " 


"  In  the  county  of  N they  have  no  '  Poor- 
house,'  and  whenever  a  pauper  appears  he  is  quar- 
tered upon  some  kind  old  citizen,  the  county  pay- 
ing his  expenses  monthly. 

"  Old  Flam  H ■  had  one  of  these  vagrants  to 

board,  and  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Police 
presented  his  bill,  which  was  regularly  paid.  The 
old  fellow  being  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  the  last 
'  drap'  having  disappeared  in  the  usual  way,  be- 
thought him  of  an  expedient  to  raise  the  wind  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sperits.  He  called  on  the 
Probate  Clerk  with  a  long  face,  and  told  him  the 
old  pauper  was  dead  and  he  wished  the  money  im- 
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mediately  to  bury  him  decently.  The  cash  was 
drawn  from  the  County  Treasury,  and  Old  Elam 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing  with  his  '  keg  full.'  At 
the  next  session  of  the  Board,  however,  the  month- 
ly bill  of  expenses  was,  as  usual,  laid  before  them. 

Mr.  H was  called  on  to  explain  this  little  dis- 

crepanc}',  as  the  books  showed  the  pauper  dead  and 
his  ferriage  over  the  Styx  was  already  paid. 

"  Old  Elam  scratched  his  head,  when  his  coun- 
tenance brightened.  '  Well,  gentlemen,  when  I 
left  home  that  day  the  old  fellow  war,  to  all  appear- 
ance, dead  as  a  possum.  I  don't  know  how  to  ac- 
count fur  it,  cmless  maybe  the  old  chap  was  in  a 
sort  of  trance.1 " 


"During  the  last  session  of  our  Circuit  Court 
two  of  our  citizens  were  arraigned  for  infracting 
our  laws  by  getting  up  a  small  fight  between  them. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  such  offenders,  in  this  State, 
each  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  before  His 
Honor,  the  Judge.     One  of  the  belligerents,  a  Mr. 

P. ,  was  remarkably  slow  of  speech,  and  very 

deliberate  in  his  actions.     After  the  statement  of 

his  rival  was  concluded,  Judge  H called  Mr. 

P to  the  stand. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  P. ,  please  give  your  account 

of  this  affair.' 

"  '  Wa'al,  Jedge,'  said  Mr.  P , '  you  see  J 

there  and  myself  had  some  little  talk  about  an  old 
matter  of  business,  and  he  stated  something  that 
wasn't  so,  and  I  told  him  he  lied,  Jedge,  and  he 
knocked  me  down,  Jedge,  he  did ;  and  he  caught 
hold  of  my  whiskers,  Jedge,  and  he  dragged  me  two 
or  three  yards  over  the  ground,  Jedge  ;  and — ' 

"  '  But,'  says  Judge  H ,  interrupting,  ''Mr. 

P ,  was  you  hurt  or  frightened  much  during 

the  time?' 

"  '  Wa'al,  Jedge,  I  can't  sa}'  that  I  was  frighten- 
ed, but  I  was  tremendously  fatigued  /'  " 


This  is  very  neat,  and  it  has  a  moral,  too. 

"  We  have,  in  this  city  of  Western  New  York,  a 
clergyman  full  of  faith  and  zeal,  whose  aim  is  to 
teach  his  flock  to  cleave  to  'the  promises.'  The 
'line  upon  line'  of  his  preaching  is  faith  in  God, 
and  in  his  family  he  urges  the  power  of  that  faith. 

"lie  has  a  little  boy  and  girl,  both  bright.  Not 
long  ago,  they  were  together  on  the  roof  of  their 
father's  house,  and  had  gradually  worked  their 
way  nearer  to  the  eaves  than  was  safe.  Of  course, 
they  became  somewhat  alarmed  ;  and  the  boy,  in 
fear,  called  out  to  his  sister,  '  Libby,  you  hold  on 
to  me.  and  I'll  hold  on  to  the  promises.'  " 

"  'The  promises'  consisted  of  the  inner  casing  of 
the  open  scuttle !" 

Another  story,  "The  dipped  Candle,"  sent  by 
the  same  correspondent,  has  been  around  here  be- 
fore. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  is  well  remembered  through- 
out Connecticut  for  his  eccentricities  and  humorous 
sarcasms,  as  well  as  for  his  great  ability  as  a  preach- 
er. For  many  years  he  was  pastor  over  the  church 
in  Rocky  Hill — so  long,  indeed,  that  a  hole  of  con- 
siderable size  had  actually  been  worn  by  his  feet 
through  the  oak  flooring  of  his  uncarpeted  study, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
while  writing.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him, 
but  the  following,  never  in  print,  are  furnished  by 
an  admirer  of  the  Drawer  : 

"  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  Connec- 
ticut fur  the  ministers  of  the  adjacent  parishes  to 


meet  together  for  religious  purposes,  when  one  of 
their  number,  particularly  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, would  deliver  a  sermon  for  the  rest  to  criti- 
cise. On  one  occasion  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  W ,  an  exceedingly  long-limb- 
ed, awkward  divine,  who  had  just  received  his  li- 
cense. When  it  came  to  the  Doctor's  turn  to  make 
his  criticisms  he  began, 

"  '  I  don't  know  but  that  some  might  call  this 
outreaching  of  arms  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word) 
gesturing,  but,  for  my  part,  I  call  it  lobstering.'  " 


"  A  spruce  young  divine  -was  once  considerably 
taken  aback  when  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Doc- 
tor. As  he  drew  near  the  house,  seeing  a  rough- 
dressed  old  man,  he  called  out, 

"  '  Old  codger,  can  you  tell  me  where  Dr.  Chapin 
lives?' 

"  The  old  gentleman,  without  noticing  the  rude- 
ness of  tl^e  speech,  directed  him  to  the  house.  The 
young  man  was  duly  ushered  in,  and  informed  that 
the  Doctor  would  be  in  within  a  few  moments. 
Judge  of  his  surprise  when  in  walked  the  same  old 
codger,  and  announced  himself  as  Dr„  Chapin  !" 


An  Alabama  little  one  has  his  smart  speeches 
prettily  reported  in  the  following  letter: 

"My  little  son  Harry  is  quite  an  oddity  in  his 
way.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  walking  out  with 
him  and  a  younger  brother,  Ovid,  Harry  became 
frightened  b}-  a  cow,  whereupon  I  laughed  at  him, 
and,  in  order  to  shame  him,  called  him  a  coward. 
After  going  on  a  little  way  further,  Ovid  got 
frightened  at  a  large  hog,  and  came  running  back 
to  me,  crying  out,  'The  hog  will  bite  me!' 

"'Papa,'  said  Harry  (who  is,  by-the-by,  only 
four  years  old),  '  ain't  Ovid  a  hoggard?1 

"On  another  occasion,  at  the  dinner-table,  when 
the  plates  wrere  being  removed  for  dessert,  Harry 
said :  '  Mother,  what  are  we  going  to  have  ?'  His 
mother  replied  :  '  "Wait  and  see,  my  son.'  And 
when  the  pudding  was  brought  on  he  turned  very 
gravely  to  his  mother  and  exclaimed  :  '  Is  that  the 
wait  and  seeV  since  which  time  '  wait  and  see'  has 
become  proverbial  with  us. 

"He  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  child,  and  takes 
every  thing  in  its  literal  sense.  I  was  teaching 
him  to  count  the  holes  on  a  flute.  He  commenced 
one,  two,  three,  and  skipping  one  kept  on  with 
four,  etc.,  when  I  interrupted  him  with  'Don't 
skip;  now  commence  again.'  He  began  one,  two, 
three,  four,  donH  skip,  five,  etc. 

"At  another  time,  when  his  mother  was  talking 
to  him  about  death,  and  telling  him  when  be  died 
he  would  be  a  little  angel  and  fly  up  to  heaven  on 
wings,  he  exclaimed :  '  Mother,  will  the  sky  be 
hard  to  break  ?' 

"  Once  my  mother  wanted  the  garden-rake,  and 
it  could  not  be  found,  and  she  set  all  the  servants 
to  looking  for  it.  We  had  a  little  negro  boy  named 
Milas,  a  very  bright  little  fellow,  who  joined  in 
the  search.  After  a  while  he  came  trotting  up, 
with  his  face  all  aglow,  as  though  some  bright  idea 
had  struck  him,  and  cried  out : 

"  '  I  know  where  the  rake  is.' 

"  ' Wrhere  is  it,  Milas?' 

"  'Lost!'" 


From  Wiesbaden,  in  German  land,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Drawer  writes  : 

"We  had  a  regular  row  in  the  Kursaal  the  oth- 
er day.     Some  impudent  fellow,  English  or  Amer- 
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ican,  put  upon  the  reading-room  table  a  few  copies 
of  the  inclosed  parody  on  Mary  Howitt's  '  Spider 
and  the  Fly,'  and  the  croupiers  got  their  bile  up  at 
it.  I  snatched  up  the  one  I  now  send  you  for  the 
Drawer ;  almost  all  the  others  were  consigned  to 
perdition.  Some  of  your  readers  (!)  may  get  a 
hint  about  these  gambling  hells  if  you  print  the 
parody.  I  think  the  writer  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  use  the  word  '  sharper'  instead  of '  sponger.' 

THE  SPONGER  AND  THE  FLAT. 

(As  sung  at  Baden-Baden,  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  and 

Ems,  every  Summer.) 

Air—"  The  Spider  and  the  Fly." 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  Kursaal "?"  said  the  Sponger  to 

the  Flat, 
'"Tis  the  richest,  gayest  Kursaal  that  ever  you  were  at. 
The  way  into  my  Kursaal  is  up  this  granite  stair, 
And  Fve  got  many  curious  things  to  show  you  when 

you're  there." 
"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  simp'ring  Flat,  "  to  ask  me  is  in 

vain, 
For  they  who  mount  your  granite  stair  well  fleeced  come 

down  again." 

"  Fm  sure  you  must  be  weary  now  of  walking  here  and 

there — 
"Will  yon  rest  upon  my  cushioned  seat,  where  lounge  the 

young  and  fair?" 
The  Sponger  said  unto  the  Flat,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 

eye, 
While  his  wicked  soul  planned  artful  snares  to  catch  the 

passers-by. 
"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  Flat,  "because  Fve  heard  my 

mother  say 
That  those  who  on  your  cushions  rest  you  cruelly  do 

flay." 

Said  the  cunning  Sponger  to  the  Flat,   "Dear  friend, 

what  can  I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  and  true  regard  I've  always  felt  for 

you  ? 
I  have  within  my  Kursaal  good  store  of  all  that's  nice: 
I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome— 'tis  hot — pray  take  an 

ice." 
"Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  him  the  Flat,  "kind  Sir,  that 

can  not  be ; 
Fve  heard  what's  in  your  Kursaal,  and  I  do  not  wish 

to  see." 

"Now  do  walk  in,"  the  Sponger  said,  "for  here  you're 

sure  to  find 
A  host  of  wealthy  beauties,  all  the  gems  of  womankind  ; 
I'm  sure  you'll  make  a  conquest  there  among  their  flut- 

t'ring  hearts, 
For  they  seek  for  men  of  noble  mien— for  gentlemen  of 

parts ; 
Come,  sit  then  at  my  table,  where  they  play  at  rouge  et 

noir, 
There  you'll  see  a  row  of  beauties  as  you  ne'er  have  seen 

before ; 
Win  freely,  at  your  pleasure,  from  my  heaps  of  glitt'ring 

gold, 
And  find  that  Fortune  kindly  gives  her  favors  to  the 

bold!" 
"I  thank  you,  gentle  Sir,"  he  said,  "for  what  you're 

pleased  to  say, 
And,  wishing  you  good-morning  now,  I'll  call  another 

day." 

The  Sponger  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his 
den, 

For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Flat  would  soon  come  back 
again ; 

So  he  made  a  corner  ready  at  his  table  of  roulette, 

Where,  close  by,  a  brother  Sponger,  winning  rapidly, 
was  set; 

Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  said,  with  cun- 
ning wile, 

"Come  try  your  fortune,  noble  Sir,  and  win  this  golden 
pile, 

Here  beauteous  women  sit  and  play,  and  stake  their 
souls  for  gold- 


Come,  make  a  noble  fortune  now — success  attends  the 
bold." 

Alas !    alas !    how  very  soon  this  very  verdant  Flat 

Came  simp' ring  to  the  Kursaal,  and  at  the  table  sat; 

With  wistful  eyes  he  saw  the  prize  the  cunning  Sponger 
won, 

Not  knowing  what  a  web  of  craft  around  him  had  been 
spun ; 

Thinking  only  of  his  noble  mien,  and  the  heaps  of  glit- 
t'ring gold, 

And  beauty  sighing  at  his  feet— of  winning  wealth  un- 
told— 

When  up  the  Sponger  started  from  his  roulette-table  lair, 

And  cleaned  him  out  of  all  his  cash,  and  laughed  at  his 
despair. 

He  plucked  him  at  his  table,  and  he  fleeced  him  in  his 
den, 

Reduced  him  to  a  beggar,  and  — then  drove  him  out 
again ! 

And  now  ye  Flats  who  travel,  and  this  sad  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flatt'ring  words  I  pray  you  ne'er  give  heed ; 
When    Kursaal   harpies    tempt    you,    forget    not    what 

they're  at, 
But  take  a  lesson  from  this  tale  of  the  Sponger  and  the 

Flat. 

A  tarty  of  jolly  boys  started  in  &  jolly  boat  for 
a  cruise  to  Albert  Head.  Of  course  "schnapps" 
was  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  crowd,  and  before 
long  a  few  were  the  worse  for  wear.  At  night  the 
party  hung  up  their  blankets  on  the  floor,  and  hung 
themselves  up  on  the  blankets,  preparing  for  a 
deadly  warfare  against  flies,  fleas,  and  beetles. 
After  a  few  occasional  squibs  popping  from  one  to 
another,  sleep  threw  her  mantle  over  them  and 
made  their  couch  more  agreeable.  Early  in  the 
morning,  they  were  awakened  by  their  host,  who, 
from  tin!  balmy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  qui- 
etude of  the  sea-beach,  and  the  absence  of  wom<  a, 
proposed  to  the  party  to  arouse  themselves  and 
take  a  bath.  Harry,  however,  was  still  asleep 
when  John  pushed  him  roughly  and  bawled  in  his 
ears, 

"Come,  Harry,  let's  all  take  a  swim  !" 

Harry,  whose  head  had  been  swimming  all  night, 
and  upon  whose  liquid  dreams  hovered  thoughts 
of  previous  sprees  with  a  glorious  wind-up  of  a 
cocktail  in  bed.  in  the  morning,  as  an  eye-opener, 
aroused  himself,  and,  gradually  turning  over,  said, 

"  liny-,  jusi  oMige  me,  I'll  take  my  swim  in  bed, 
if  you  will  hand  it  to  me." 

"  Drunk  still!"  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  boys. 


A  Yankee  and  a  British  American  were  con- 
versing about  the  future  growth  of  the  resources 
<f  Vancouver  Island,  etc.,  when  the  Yankee  jibed 
this  "  brother  of  the  same  language"  about  the  want 
of  cattle  to  support  a  large  population,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  inhabitants  would  depend  upon 
California  and  I  )regon  to  furnish  their  animal  food. 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  subject  replied, 

"You  are  entirely  mistaken,  my  dear  fellow; 
we've  plenty  of  cattle  on  the  'ills,  but  we  canH 
overtake  them  /" 

It  became  a  by-word  on  Yates  Street  for  a  while 
after. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1812,  when  party  spirit  between  Democrats  and 
Federalists  ran  very  high,  particularly  in  the  Lou- 
doun district,  unusual  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
contest  for  Congress  between  Joseph  Lewis  (Fed- 
eralist) and  "William  Brent  (Democrat).  Abra- 
ham Thomson  Mason,  a  man  of  warm  friendships, 
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strong  passions,  and  great  courage,  took  a  very- 
active  part  in  the  contest,  as  an  ardent  but  impru- 
dent friend  of  Brent.  He  was  constantly  involv- 
ing himself  and  others  in  broils  by  his  intemperate 
zeal,  often  doing  more  harm  than  good  to  his 
cause.  His  brother,  John  Thomson  Mason,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  public  and  professional  life, 
Avas  living  in  retirement  on  his  estate  in  the  ad- 
joining County  of  Washington,  in  Maryland.  He 
was  as  devoted  a  Democrat  as  his  brother  ;  but, 
unlike  him,  was  a  cool,  reflective,  prudent  man, 
and  withal  a  man  of  great  humor.  Abraham  had 
great  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  wisdom,  and 
in  his  perplexities  as  to  how  Joe  Lewis  was  to  be 
beaten  and  the  country  saved,  he  bethought  him- 
self to  consult  his  brother  in  Maryland  upon  the 
subject.  The  vast  importance  of  the  issue  was  made 
known,  and  advice  and  counsel  asked.  The  Mary- 
land brother  agreed  to  reflect  over  the  matter,  and 
give  the  result  in  the  morning.  The  morning 
came,,  and  with  it  the  anxious  inquiry  if  any 
scheme  had  been  devised  for  the  defeat  of  Joe 
Lewis?  The  reply  was,  "Yes,  Abraham,  I  think 
I  have  it.  Go  home  at  once,  and  come  out  your- 
self'for  Joe  Lewis  ;  and  if  that  don't  beat  him,  no- 
thing will !" 

Of  course  the  remedy  was  not  resorted  to,  and 
Joe  Lewis  was  elected.* 


A  Western  contributor  draws  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  scene  in  Court : 

"  Our  quiet  village  was  recently  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  excitement  by  a  case  of  infanticide. 
The  young  mother  charged  with  the  horrid  crime 
was  brought  to  trial.  Crowds  thronged  the  court- 
room to  hear  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the 
speeches  of  counsel.  The  ladies  came  too,  and 
mingled  with  the  multitude.  In  the  evening  an 
old  lady,  on  her  way  to  meeting,  turned  in  with 
the  crowd  into  the  court-room,  and  was  borne 
along  to  one  of  the  highest  seats.  One  of  our  smart 
lawyers,  Mr.  Hinton,  was  getting  warmed  with  the 
subject,  and  when  he  is  warmed  he  is  hard  to  be 
beaten.  He  came  now  to  describe  the  murder: 
the  little  innocent  babe,  looking  up,  perhaps,  with 
a  smile  into  the  face  of  the  unnatural  mother,  who 
seizes  it  with  her  monster  hands — and  as  the  tears 
began  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  judge  and  jury  and 
the  silent  audience,  the  old  lady  screamed,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  '  Glory !  glory  !  bless  the  dear 
baby  !'  The  .-hock  was  too  much  for  the  Court. 
The  transition  was  sudden,  but  complete.  The 
good  old  woman  was  led  out  of  court,  remarking, 
as  she  went,  it  was  the  best  sermon  she  ever  heard 
in  her  life.'! 

During-  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  in  1841, 
the  colossal  statue  of  Washington — which,  at  the 
time,  and  since,  has  excited  so  much  criticism — 
had  just  been  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  disposition  to  make  of  it,  or  where 
it  was  to  be  placed,  were  questions  that  involved 
much  contrariety  of  opinion  among  members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  admired  the  statue  as  a 
work  of  Art,  and  manifested  much  interest  that  it 
should  have  such  a  conspicuous  position  as  was 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

*  These  two  brothers  were  the  uncles  of  A.  T.  Mason, 
of  whose  death  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  M'Carty  we  gave 
such  an  interesting  account  in  a  recent  number  of  our 
Magazine. 


He  said  he  had  given  the  subject  considerable  at- 
tention, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was 
the  proper  place  for  it,  for  in  that  position  it  would 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  entered  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  replied,  that  it 
was  quite  probable  the  member  from  Massachu- 
setts was  correct  in  his  views ;  but,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary question,  he  would  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  Virginia  abstractionists,  to  as- 
certain where  the  corner  of  a  rotunda  was!  Mr. 
Adams,  from  his  seat,  in  his  usual  shrill  voice,  re- 
sponded, good-humoredly,  "  I  give  it  up  !" 


In  one  of  the  frontier  counties  of  Illinois,  while 
thinly  settled,  there  resided  a  lawyer,  in  name, 
rather  than  in  legal  learning.  He  had  great  con- 
tempt for  books  and  forms  of  every  kind;  and  in 
the  management  of  his  business  relied  more  upon 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  "  the  broad  and  glo- 
rious principles  of  common  sense"  than  upon  ad- 
judged cases.  He  had  the  entire  sicing  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  county.  The  increasing  population 
and  business  of  the  county  finally  attracted  another 
lawyer  from  New  England — a  man  of  some  preten- 
sions, at  least,  to  a  legal  education.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  two  rivals  were  brought  in  profession- 
al conflict  before  the  Court.  The  Yankee  lawyer 
opened  his  case  with  considerable  system  and  with 
some  show  of  learning,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  he  was  fortified  with  a  number 
of  books  to  support  his  points.  A  case  in  Johnson's 
(New  York)  Reports  wras  a  decision  precisely  in 
point;  and  he,  accordingly,  triumphantly  rested 
his  case  upon  that  authority.  The  Illinois  advocate 
arose  to  reply.  He  deprecated  this  innovation  of 
reading  books  upon  questions  of  common  sense ;  but 
especially  did  he  protest  against  placing  any  con- 
fidence in  reports.  "  For,"  said  he,  "the  Court  is 
well  aware  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  reports 
are  great  lies;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  regard  the 
conduct  of  the  counsel  as  insulting  to  the  Court, 
lie  has  not  only  asked  you  to  believe  reports,  but 
whose  reports,  do  you  think  ?  Why,  Bill  John- 
son's, down  on  Cedar  Creek !  who,  may  it  please 
your  Honor,  is  known  to  be  the  biggest  liar  in 
Knox  County !" 

The  New  England  lawyer  removed  to  an  adjoin- 
ing county  forthwith. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  lived  two  boys,  four  summers 
old — Frank  and  Johnny. 

Frank  was  a  pattern  of  good  nature  and  good 
breeding;  while  Johnny  was  a  "grim,  mischief- 
making  child,"  and  conjured  up  to  his  mother's 
view  the  ghost  of  many  a  prison  from  the  vasty 
deep  of  coming  years. 

One  day  Johnny  had  been  playing  some  of  his 
wicked  prinks,  and  had  been  brought  to  the  "in- 
quisition," when  his  mother,  in  the  course  of  her 
lecture,  exclaimed,  "  Why  will  you  be  so  naughty  ? 
Why  won't  you  be  a  good  boy,  like  Frank  ?" 

The  urchin  looked  up,  and  with  .meat  gravity 
replied,  "Because  I  am  afraid  to  be  a  good  boy." 

"Afraid!"  said  his  mother ;  "why,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  afraid  of,  Johnny  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  answered — "  I  a-m  a-f-r-a-i-d, 
if  I  should  lie  a  good  boy,  they  would  hvrn  me,  as 
they  did  John  Rogers !" 

His  fear  saved  him  \he  fagot  at  that  time,  what- 
ever its  effect  on  the^re. 


(Bxpxlina  of  o  Drumotu  ftit'Jrot 


Dionysius  Bellerophon,   having   completed  his 
great  American  play,  is  very  much  elated  thereat. 


«^l 


Luxuriates  in  dreams,  viz.,  That  his  play  has  been 
received  with  terrific  applause.     And — 


That  he  is  called  before  the  curtain,  and  delivers  a    During  which  he  is  aim  -t  suffocated  with  the  mul- 
neat  and  appropriate  Speech—  titude  of  bouquets,  etc.— 


The  worthy  Manager  (at  the  prospect  of  money  in  the 
Treasury)  embraces  him  with  tears  in  his  eves. 


After  which,  is  presented  with  a  Watch  and  Inkstand 
by  principal  Tragic  Actress  ;— 
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Supes,  drawn  up  in  Battle-array,  crying  "  Bravo ! 
Bravo!"— 


And  last,  but  not  least,  is  invited  to  take  a  big  drink 
by  all  the  Dramatic  Critics. 


Reality  :   Overture — Curtain  rises.     First  hiss 
D.  B.  has  a  peculiar  sensation. 


Forty-thousand  hisses,  jTells,  etc.    Play  d — d.    Cries 
for  Author.     D.  B.  appears  to  thank  Audience— 


When  he  is  received  with  a  shower  of  strong-smelling 
Testimonials. 


Grand  finale. — D.  B.  carried  home  on  a  Wheel-bar- 
row, Policeman  bearing  original  Manuscript. 


fimlpm  far  Smart;. 

Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  300   Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voi< 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 
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Figure  3. — Young  Lady's  Evening  Dress. 


THE  Sortie  du  Bal  which  we  select  for  illus- 
tration is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance. It  is  made  of  white  Cashmere,  with  a 
wide  border  of  pink  silk  plush,  upon  each  edge  of 
which  is  a  trimming  of  swansdown,  a  third  row 
also  ornamenting  the  centre  of  the  plush  upon  the 
shoulders.  A  cable  silk  cord,  with  colored  tassels 
to  match,  completes  the  trimming.  The  coiffure  is 
of  chenille  silk,  with  pearls,  and  a  pearl  fringe. 
The  hair  is  worn  according  to  individual  taste  and 
the  style  of  face. 


The  Morning  Dress  is  of  dark  green  merino, 
with  the  berthe,  frill,  sleeves,  and  skirt-front  of 
plaided  poplin.  The  ornaments  consist  of  narrow 
tartan-plaid  ribbons  and  brandebourgs,  with  a 
black  cording  which  outlines  the  plaid.  The  jupe 
is  of  Nansouk,  and  flounced. 

Figure  3  is  designed  for  an  Evening  Dress  for 

a  Miss  of  10  or  15  years.     The  frock  is  of  taffeta, 

trimmed  with  narrow  ribbons;   body  a  la  Vierge 

plaited  before  and  behind,  the  plaits  meeting  under 

i  the  sash. 


Figure  4. — Pine-apple  Under-Sleeve. 


Fu;niE  5.— I'nder-Sleeve. 
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CniMN-Kt   FOUNDATIONS. 


THE  summer  and  autumn  of  1 77<i 
were  marked  with  dishearten- 
ing defeats  on  the  part  of  the  Amcr- 
General  Greene,  Washington's  ahlest 
officer,  was  unable,  by  reason  of  sickness,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.     In  September 
Washington  was  sorely  tried  by  the  conduct  of  two 
regiments  of  militia  at  Harlem  Heights,  and  in  No- 
vember, at  Hackensack,  he  experienced  "  great  mor- 
tification" at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Washington, 
"with  two  thousand  men,  a  good  deal  of  artillery, 
and  some  of  the  best  arms  we  had."     He  declares- 
to  his  brother  that  he  is  "wearied  to   death  with 
the  retrograde  motion  of  things,  and  solemnly  pro- 
tests that  a  pecuniary  reward   of  £20,000  a  year 
would  not  induce  him  to  undergo  what  he  does."     The  enemy 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  rebellion  to  a  speedy 
close,  and  the  patriots  were  proportionately  depressed.     I  have 
conversed  with  several  aged  people  who  resided  in  Newark 
that  fall   and  saw  both  the  retreating  Americans  and  their 
pursuers.     Many  times  have  these  witnesses  described  the  for- 
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loni  and  hopeless  aspect  of  the  fugitives,  and 
the  vivacious  and  hopeful  aspect  of  the  enemy 
in  pursuit.  The  season  was  wet  and  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  The  old  soldiers  were 
wont  to  call  this  dreary  march  "the  mud- 
rounds."  I  have  read  the  copious  notes  taken 
by  a  pension  agent  from  the  lips  of  scores  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  most  of  them  speak 
of  that  march  as  attended  with  very  peculiar 
sufferings  and  hardships.  Old  Mr.  David  Gor- 
don, cheerful  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  as  a 
bird,  often  spoke  of  "the  mud-rounds"  with  a 
shudder,  and  he  was  better  off  than  many  of 
his  fellows,  for  he  had  shoes.  The  weather 
was  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  yet  all 
who  saw  him  then  declare  that  Washington  ap- 
peared entirely  calm  and  confident,  as  if  he 
were  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  an  enthusiastic 
army. 

I  need  not  stop  to  detail  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Washington  at  Trenton  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1776,  the  2d  of  January  following  on 
the  banks  of  the  Assunpink,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  at  Princeton.  There  is  one  fact  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned,  show- 
ing what  our  army  did  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
January,  1777.  Scarcely  had  the  soldiers  rest- 
ed from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  of  crossing 
the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night,  the  march 
on  Trenton  the  next  morning,  the  recrossing 
of  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  when  they 
were  summoned  to  new  hardships.  Again  they 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  Trenton  and  took  posi- 
tion on  the  south  bank  of  the  Assunpink.  Feel- 
ing his  situation  to  be  critical,  Washington,  on 
the  night  of  1st  January,  ordered  General  Cad- 
wallader,  stationed  at  Crosswicks,  and  General 
Mifflin  at  Bordentown,  to  join  him  immediately 
with  their  troops.  This  they  did  that  night. 
The  next  day  strong  parties  were  sent  out  to 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  so  as  to  retard  their 
movements  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  known 
that  Cornwallis,  with  a  strong  force,  was  march- 
ing from  Princeton,  so  that  the  2d  of  January 
was  an  anxious  day  for  the  Americans.  About 
sunset  of  that  day  the  enemy  came  up,  and  the 
sharp  but  brief  action  at  Assunpink  was  fought. 
That  night  Washington  stationed  his  guards, 
kindled  his  camp  fires,  and  had  parties  throw- 
ing up  breast- works  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In 
the  dead  of  night  the  retreat  commenced  by  a 
circuitous  route  for  Princeton,  which  can  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  miles.  The  next  morning  the 
Battle  of  Princeton  was  fought  and  won,  and 
Washington  pushes  his  army  on  to  Kingston, 
three  miles  beyond  Princeton.  There  it  was 
decided  not  to  venture  an  attack  on  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  to  bear  off  to  the  left  through  Rocky 
Hill  and  Pluckemin  for  Morristown.  Accord- 
ingly the  Americans,  a  large  part  of  whom  had 
not  slept  for  two  nights,  all  of  whom  had  not 
slept  for  one  night,  marched  that  night  to  Plucke- 
min, a  distance  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  Princeton !  That  is,  our  brave  men  had 
fought  the  severe  battles  of  Assunpink  and 
Princeton  and  marched  over  thirty  miles  with- 


in some  thirty  hours.      It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

The  memorable  ' '  mud-rounds''  retreat  through 
New  Jersey  preceded  fhe  victories  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  the  enemy  found  the  "  fox 
was  not  bagged,"  and  the  rebellion  not  yet 
ended.  The  correspondence  of  Washington  aft- 
er these  victories  shows  how  they  had  cheered 
both  him  and  his  countrymen.  He  speaks  of 
the  ardor  of  the  Eastern  regiments  to  protract 
their  time  of  sendee,  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  militia  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 
He  says,  "The  enemy  have  evacuated  all  the 
country  below ;  they  went  off  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  confusion." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  many  of  the  Hessian  prisoners 
taken  at  Trenton  were  employed  afterward  in 
the  iron-works  of  Morris  County.  John  Jacob 
Faesch,  owner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Furnace,  and 
Lord  Stirling,  owner  of  the  Hibernia  Furnace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rockaway,  took  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Hessians  as  operatives.  A  number 
of  these  remained  and  settled  in  that  region 
after  the  war  was  concluded.  The  Government 
furnished  Faesch  with  muskets  to  quell  any  in- 
subordination among  these  prisoners. 

From  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  De- 
cember 20,  1776,  we  learn  that  he  "had  di- 
rected three  regiments  to  halt  at  Morristown.  in 
Jersey — where  I  understand  about  800  militia 
had  collected — in  order  to  inspirit  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  as  far  as  possible  to  cover  that  part 
of  the  country."  These  were  Eastern  regiments, 
which  reached  Morristown  about  the  middle  or" 
December.  A  letter  from  General  M'Dougall 
to  Washington  states  that  these  were  "  Gratton"s 
Regiment,  with  250  men;  Bond's  Regiment, 
with  100  men  ;  and  Porter's  Regiment,  with  170 
men  ;  in  all,  520  men."  On  account  of  General 
M'DougaH's  illness  General  William  Maxwell, 
a  spirited  officer  from  New  Jersey,  took  the 
command  of  these  troops  at  Morristown.  A 
letter  from  Washington  to  Maxwell.  December 
30,  speaks  of  four  regiments  as  at  that  point, 
the  fourth  being  made  up  of  the  militia  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jun.  This 
latter  officer  had  been  "  charged  with  the  duty 
of  covering  the  retreat  of  Washington  through 
New  Jersey,"  and  he  commanded  in  a  skirmish 
with  800  of  the  enemy  under  General  Leslie, 
who  had  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Springfield.  The  alarm  of 
the  invasion  was  spread  through  the  county  of 
Morris,  and  hundreds  of  her  patriotic  citizens 
hastened  to  aid  in  driving  back  the  enemy. 
One  young  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Beai  h.  was  teach- 
ing school  at  Lyon's  Farms,  but  when  the  alarm 
was  given  he  dismissed  his  school  and  shoul- 
dered his  musket,  which  he  used  to  very  good 
effect.  His  sister,  the  late  venerable  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Jackson,  of  Rockaway,  declared  that  h 
was  black  as  a  negro  when  he  reached  home, 
so  that  she  did  not  recognize  him  until  he 
spoke.  The  enemy  so  warmly  met  retreated. 
This  skirmish  at  Springfield  was  on  the  14th  of 
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December,  1776,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  second  battle  at  the  same  place  in  1 780. 

On  the  22d  of  December  Colonel  Ford  led 
his  troops  back  to  Morristown,  and  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  General  Maxwell  we  learn  that, 
while  on  parade  on  the  morning  of  December 
31st,  he  was  seized  with  "a  delirium  in  his 
head ;  that  he  was  borne  off  by  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers, after  which  he  never  rose  from  his  bed. 
During  his  illness  a  double  guard  was  mounted 
before  his  door."  He  died  on  the  11th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  and  by  command  of  Washington 
was  buried  with  military  honors.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  regretted  officer  was  soon 
followed  to  the  grave  by  his  father,  Colonel 
Jacob  Ford,  Sen.,  who  died  on  the  19th  of 
January,  having  been  a  leading  citizen  in  Mor- 
ris County  from  the  time  of  its  organization. 

Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jun.,  was  connected  with 
an  enterprise  which  proved  of  signal  importance 
to  the  country  during  the  war.  Both  he  and 
his  father  were  men  of  large  means.  The  son 
was  an  enterprising  man,  who  some  years  before 
the  war  had  erected  several  forges  west  of  Morris- 
town  for  making  iron.      He  was  the  first  owner 


of  the  Mount  Hope  property,  which  afterward, 
under  Faesch,  produced  shot"  largely  for  our 
army.  Early  in  1 776,  as  I  learn  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  the 
younger  Ford  agreed  with  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  New  Jersey  "to  erect  a  powder-mill 
for  the  making  of  gunpowder,  an  article  so  es- 
sentially necessary  at  the  present  time."  The 
Congress  agreed  to  "lend  him  £2000  of  the 
public  money  for  one  year,  without  interest,  on 
his  giving  satisfactory  security  for  the  same,  to 
be  repaid  within  tire  time  of  one  year  in  good 
merchantable  powder;"  the  first  installment  of 
"  one  ton  of  good  merchantable  gunpowder"  to 
be  paid  "  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  and  one  ton 
per  month  thereafter  till  the  sum  of  £2000  be 
paid."  I  have  reason  to  infer  that  Colonel 
Ford's  "good  merchantable  gunpowder"  did 
service  that  winter  at  Springfield,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  and  in  many  other  places.  This 
powder-mill  at  Morristown,  projected  and  built 
by  Colonel  Ford,  was  an  important  affair,  and 
deserves  mention  in  connection  with  his  name, 
and  especially  as  this  mill  was  one  constant 
temptation  to  the  enemy  to  attempt  to  reach 
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Morristown,  and  as  constant  a  reason  why  the 
citizens  of  Morris  County  so  stoutly  defended 
their  strongholds  that  it  is  said  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy  never  did  enter  the  county. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  January,  1777,  Wash- 
ington reached  Morristown,  and  took  winter- 
quarters  at  the  Arnold  Tavern.  The  house  is 
still  standing,  although  somewhat  changed  since 
it  sheltered  its  most  illustrious  guest.  It  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  is  now  owned 
by  William  Duncan.  In  1777  it  was  owned 
by  Colonel  Jacob  Arnold,  the  efficient  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  light  horse,  a  detach- 
ment of  which  was  on  duty  as  body-guard  of 
Governor  Livingston.  The  Arnold  Tavern  at 
that  time  was  a  two-storied  house.  The  first 
floor  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  a  hall  run- 
ning from  front  to  rear.  The  two  rooms  on 
the  south  side  of  this  hall  were  occupied  by 
Washington,  who  used  the  front  room  as  a 
general  office  and  sitting-room,  and  the  back 
room  for  a  sleeping  apartment.  Tradition 
states  that  it  was  in  this  house  he  was  so  sick 
with  quinsy  sore  throat  that  serious  fears  were 
felt  lest  he  should  not  recover,  and  that  he  was 
asked  whom  he  considered  most  competent  to 
succeed  him  in  case  of  his  death.  His  reply 
pointed  out  General  Greene  as  that  man. 

After  the  Battle  of  Princeton  the  enemy  went 
into  winter-quarters  at  New  Brunswick.  On 
reaching  Morristown  Washington  wrote  :  "  The 
situation  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  our  views  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  purposes  are  answered  for 
which  we  came,  I  think  to  remove,  though  I 
confess  I  do  not  know  howr  we  shall  procure 
covering  for  our  men  elsewhere."  And  yet, 
when  we  consider  how  easy  the  communication 
was  between  Morristown  and  the  posts  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  how  easy  the  passes 
leading  into  Morristown  were  to  be  guarded, 
how  admirable  the  position  for  gaining  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  enemy,  and,  moreover,  the 
fact  that  Morris  County  was  settled  with  a  high- 


ly patriotic  population,  it  may  well  be  question- 
ed whether  Washington  could  have  found  a  sit- 
uation better  adapted  to  his  wants. 

Let  us  glean  a  few  facts  from  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  also  from  eye-witnesses  who 
until  recently  were  living  to  tell  what  they  had 
seen.  These  facts  will  show  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  things  when  Washington  spent  his 
first  winter  here.  The  records  of  the  courts 
show  that  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
people  were  very  great.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  Whig  in  sentiment  and  action.  Thom- 
as Millege,  of  Hanover,  a  wealthy  land  propri- 
etor, had  been  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  but 
writes  in  April,  1776,  that  he  has  scruples  of 
conscience  about  the  oath  of  office.  His  scru-> 
pies  finally  led  him  to  join  the  enemy,  and  his 
large  estate  was  confiscated.  I  have  before  me 
an  old  manuscript  which  states  that  after  the 
war  Millege  ventured  back  to  Hanover,  and 
that  the  people  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
officers,  who  waited  on  him  "without  any  cere- 
mony, and  told  him  that  he  must  be  out  of  the 
place  by  sunrise  next  morning,  and  never  be  seen 
in  Hanover  again,  or  he  would  be  drummed  out 
of  the  county  on  a  wooden  horse.  Before  sun- 
rise he  wrent,  and  has  not  been  seen  here  since." 

The  merits  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence were  sharply  discussed  by  the  people,  and 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  remembers  that 
his  father,  widely  known  as  Parson  Green,  held 
"many  an  ardent  controversy  with  an  English 
emigrant,  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and 
not  a  little  hauteur,  who  had  drunk  deeply  into 
Toryism."  This  Tory  was  alarmed  at  a  threat 
of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  induced  Par- 
son Green  to  write  for  him  "  a  humiliating 
statement"  to  be  read  on  the  next  Sabbath 
publicly.  This  was  done,  the  man  standing 
up  while  his  confession  of  the  sin  of  Toryism 
was  read  from  the  pulpit.  The  man  then 
started  for  Morristown  to  have  Dr.  Johnes  read 
the  same  confession  there  during  the  afternoon 
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service ;  but  the  Doctor  declined  to  do  it.  I 
state  the  fact  to  show  how  popular  the  Inde- 
pendence cause  was,  which  could  compel  a  Tory 
to  such  a  humiliating  step.  In  Pequnnnock 
township  th  ire  were  - 

longin.-  to  the  patriots,  which  certain  Tories 
expected  to  get  when  confiscation  should  take 
place.      The  patriots  in  that  r  a  1  long 

and  frequent  consultations  in  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Miller,  whose   sturdy  -     -        1  great 

.:    with    her   neighbors.      In    Mendharn. 
with  very  few  ex  s,  the  people  were  pa- 

triots. Captain  David  Thompson,  a  devout  el- 
dei  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  noted  for 
his  eloquence  in  prayer,  sail.  "We  can  look  to 
Jehovah  when  all  other  refuges  fail  :"  and  the 
in's  wife  declared  to  the  numerous  sol- 
diers whom  she  entertained  without  charge  that 
••  nothing  was  too  good  for  the  use  of  those  who 
fight  fur  our  country  V  In  AVhippany  the  res- 
olute Anna  Kitchel  scorned  to  procure  a  Brit- 
ish protection  when  urged  to  do  so  by  a  timid 
deacon,  "h  _-  3  she  told  him.  "a  hus- 
band, father,  and  five  brothers  in  the  American 
army!  If  the  God  of  Battles  do  not  car 
us,  we  will  fare  with  the  rest!''  "Well  said, 
brave  Anna  Kitchel !  And  she  was  not  the 
only  brave  v.-oman  in  Morris  County.  There 
hundreds  <  Is,  and 

took  care  of  the  old  and  the  young,  while  the 
men  were  away  to  defend  the  country. 

If  we  go  among  the  mountains  northwest  of 
Morrisl  ..  ■  rind  that  Charles  ii  ::.  th  i  man- 
ager of  the  Hibemia  Furnace,  is  urging  Lord 
Stirling  to  bring  General  Knox  up.  in  order  to 
see  if  good  cannon  can  not  be  cast  there.  In 
one  letter  he  assured  his  Lordship  that  on  a 
in  day  they  did  cast  a  cannon  which  "  miss- 
ed in  the  breach ;  all  the  rest  was  sound  and 
good."  But  if  they  made  no  cannon  at  Hiber- 
nia  they  made  large  quantities  of  ball  and  shot, 
as  they  also  did  at  Mount  Hope.  The  powder- 
mill  at  Morristown  is  making  considerable  quan- 
tities of  "good merchantable  gunpowder, ' '  which 
fact  the  enemy  are  known  to  regard  with  but 
little  favor.  And  in  order  to  increase  the  en- 
emy's discomfort  in  this  respect,  it  is  said  that 
f  kegs,  parently  full  of 
powder,  but  in  reality  of  sand  were  ostenta- 
tiously conveyed  from  the  mill  to  the  m  _  - 
zine.  carefully  guarded  with  soldiers. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  of  Morris  C 
that  time  was  Colonel  William  W 
who  had  just  led  his  regiment  back  from  '1 
deroga.     He  was  an  eccentric  man.  with  a  voice 
like  thunder,  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  a 
man  of  undoubted  bravery  and  pafcri 

many  curious  anecdotes  are  retained 
in  the  popular  memory  to  this  day.  The  pul- 
Morristown  Presbyterian  Church  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Timothy  johnes.  whose  eon- 
temporaries  describe  him  as  a  mild  but  eminent- 
ly persuasive  preacher,  and  as  a  most  admirable 
pastor.  Washington  was  a  constant  attendant 
on  his  preaching  both  winters  he  spent  in  Mor- 
ristown.     Dr.  Johnes  was  a    i  itriot. 


and  did  not  exclude  his  views  from  the  pulpit 

The  Black  River — now  Chester — pulpit  was  oc- 

;  cupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodhuil.  who  not  only 

preached  patriotism,  but  repeatedly  represented 

his  people  in  the  Provincial  Congress.     Parson 

Green,  of  Hanover,  a  man  of  very  uncommon 

abilities,  was  also  elected  to  the  Provincial  Con- 

-.  and  threw  his  influence  very  decidedly  in 

of  his  country. 

Thes    facts  nerely  g  Li  igethei  r 

show  what  was  the  character  and  the  condition 

of  the  people  when  Washington  came  among 

them.      They  were  not  as  rich  as  patriotic,  but 

did  what  they  could.  .  illustrious 

Ly  acknowledged  his  obligations 

to  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  gather  up  the  few- 
facts  which  yet  remain  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
of  the  army  that  winter.  It  is  somewhat 
Jar  that,  in  his  works  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Sparks  does  not  even  record  Bottle  Hill — now 
Madison — or  in  any  way  mention  the  fact  that 
the  principal  encampment  that  winter  was  near 
that  place.  The  same  is  true  of  Lossing*s 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  other 
works.  This  hiatus  can  now  be  supplied  from 
authentic  sources.  About  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  present  village  of  Madison,  near  the 
road  1  Aforristom  i  3  1 

ment  in  what  has  been  called  Spring  Valley, 
but  the  Indian  name  of  it  is  Lowantica  Valley. 
The  highlands  slope  gracefully  into  a  ver 
south 

Through  this  valley  f. 
beautiful  spring  brook.      The  encampment  was 
on  the  property  of  one  Isaac  Pierson. 

gjhter-in-law  still   survives   at   the  age 
ninety  years.      The   facts  relating  to   this  en- 
campment have  been  gathered  in  a  man    • 
by  the   Rev.  Samuel  L.  TuttJ  .f  the 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison. 

A  large  part  of  the  soldiers  were 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  Ham  '     ippany, 

Chatham,  Madison,  and  Morristown.  This 
ners,  of  whom  Aaron 
Kitchel.  of  Hanover,  was  one.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  man  of  excell  and  acted  a 
1  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  had  two  hou  .ve  up  the  larger  one 
to  the  soldiers.  mbers 
that  his  father's  family  ;"  f  nine  in- 
dividuals :  3  can  be  r 
fourteen  officers  and  soldiers  were  quarter 

tme  dwelling."     Mr.  Uzal  Kitchel,  a  wor- 
thy farmer  in  Whippany,  had  twelve  soldi 
keep  that  winter.      It  is  said  that  he  refu- 

-one,  the  number  an  officer  wis 
to  billet  on  him.      There  was  scarcely  a  i. 
in  that  entire  vicinity  in  which  soldiers  were 
not   billeted ;    and   the   general   spirit   of  the 
people  was  well   expressed   by  Mrs.    I 

said  to  certain  hung:  "You  are  en- 

gaged in  a  good  cause,  and  we  are  willing  to 
share  with  you  what  we  have   as  long   as   it 
:i.  noble  m     . 
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who  entertained  the  soldiers  of  Washington 
that  winter ! 

While  his  officers  were  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  Washington  was  not  idle  at 
the  Arnold  Tavern.  Frequently  he  rode  to  the 
different  points  where  his  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  assure  himself  of  their  comfort.  Fre- 
quently with  his  suite  he  rode  through  Madison 
and  Chatham  to  the  brow  of  the  Short  Hills, 
whence  he  could  overlook  all  the  country  as 
far  as  New  York.  Here  he  always  kept  a  sen- 
tinel, who  had  an  alarm  gun — named  "The  Old 
Sow" — and  the  materials  for  a  beacon  fire  al- 
ways ready.  In  addition  to  these  duties  we  find 
Washington  conducting  a  stern  correspondence 
with  Lord  Howe  concerning  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  our  countrymen  "on  board  the  prison- 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  New  York."  He  calls  it 
"barbarous  usage,"  and  says  that  "their  miser- 
able, emaciated  countenances  confirm"  the  re- 
ports which  the  escaped  prisoners  bring  back. 
These  letters  did  good,  and  taught  his  lordship 
a  lesson  in  humanity.  There  are  other  causes 
of  anxiety  which  trouble  him.  The  term  of  en- 
listment of  many  of  the  soldiers  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  he  entreats  the  President  of 
Congress,  the  various  Committees  of  Safety, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  different  States,  to 
send  him  men  and  munitions.  On  the  2Gth  of 
January  he  wrote:  "Reinforcements  come  up 
so  extremely  slow  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
left  without  any  men  before  they  arrive.  The 
enemy  must  be  ignorant  of  our  numbers,  or  they 
have  not  horses  to  move  their  artillery,  or  they 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  undisturbed." 

At  this  point  I  may  introduce  a  tradition 
which  probably  is  authentic.  It  is  said  that  a 
certain  man  was  employed  by  Washington  as  a 
spy  to  gain  information  concerning  the  enemy, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  he  carried  more  news 
to  the  enemy  than  he  brought  to  those  in  whose 
employ  he  was.  General  Greene,  who  acted  as 
Quarter-Master  General,  occupied  a  small  office 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square, 
where  the  store  of  Mr.  William  Lindsley  now 
is.  One  day  Colonel  Hamilton  was  in  this  of- 
fice when  the  suspected  spy  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  Colonel  had  made  out  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  careful  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  as  to  numbers  and  munitions, 
making  the  numbers  miyli  more  flattering  than 
the  actual  facts.  Leaving  this  statement  on 
the  table  apparently  by  mistake,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton left  the  office  saying  he  would  return  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  spy  instantly  seized  the  pa- 
per as  a  very  authentic  document,  and  left  with 
it  for  parts  unknown !  It  was  supposed  that 
this  trick  did  much  to  preserve  the  army  at 
Morristown  from  attack  that  winter. 

The  anxieties  of  Washington  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  inroads  of  an  unexpected  and 
dreaded  enemy — the  small-pox.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  this  disease  was  intro- 
duced into  the  American  camp  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  commander,  but  I  have 
seen  no  authority  to  confirm  so  harsh  an  opin- 


ion. The  Morristown  bill  of  mortality  shows 
that,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1777,  the  widow 
Martha  Ball  died  of  small-pox.  On  the  24th 
Gershom  Hatheway,  and  on  the  31st  Ebenezer 
Weed  died  of  the  same  disease.  On  the  5th 
of  February  Washington  wrote:  "The  small- 
pox has  made  such  head  in  every  quarter  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
through  the  whole  army  in  the  natural  way. 
I  have  therefore  determined  not  only  to  inocu- 
late all  the  troops  now  here  that  have  not  had 
it,  but  shall  order  Dr.  Shippen  to  inoculate  the 
recruits  as  fast  as  they  come  to  Philadelphia. 
They  will  lose  no  time,  because  they  will  go 
through  the  disorder  while  their  clothing,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  are  getting  ready." 

Dr.  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  states  that 
the  determination  to  inoculate  the  soldiers 
"produced  great  alarm  among  the  inhabit- 
ants." Parson  Green  and  some  of  his  leading 
parishioners  had  a  conference  with  Washing- 
ton on  this  subject,  and  so  cogently  did  he  de- 
fend the  measure  that  the  Hanover  Committee 
"came  back  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  meas- 
ure." The  most  of  those  who  took  the  disease 
in  the  natural  way  died. 

If  we  examine  the  Morristown  bill  of  mor- 
tality, we  find  that  in  February  the  small-pox  is 
raging  in  that  parish.  Pastor  Johnes  attend- 
ed eleven  funerals  among  his  own  people  in 
February  caused  by  small-pox,  in  March  nine, 
in  April  twenty-one,  and  in  May  eleven  funer- 
als produced  by  small-pox.  These  do  not  in- 
clude deaths  in  the  army  from  the  same  cause. 
Some  days  Dr.  Johnes  attended  two  such  fu- 
nerals; and  on  the  14th  and  30th  of  April  he 
attended  three  each  day.  This  terrible  dis- 
ease spared  no  age  or  condition ;  the  little  in- 
fant, the  mother,  the  father,  the  youth,  the 
aged,  the  free  and  the  bond,  perished  before 
this  destroyer.  Sixty-eight  small-pox  funer- 
als did  Dr.  Johnes  attend  among  his  own  peo- 
ple that  memorable  year.  And  I  may  add  that 
putrid  sore  throat,  and  dysentery,  with  other 
diseases,  swelled  the  deaths  in  that  parish  in 
1777  to  a  sum  total  of  two  hundred  and  five, 
which  was  one  death  to  every  one  day  and  a 
half  the  year  through.  The  good  pastor  had 
sorrow  upon  sorrow,  and  the  bell,  which  still 
strikes  the  hours  in  the  old  church,  never  was 
so  busy  in  sounding  the  death-knell  as  in  that 
fearful  year  of  1777. 

And  so  death  carried  on  a  warfare  with  both 
soldiers  and  citizens  that  winter,  but  their  faith 
in  God  did  not  waver.  It  was  a  dark  time ; 
but  they  believed  that  "a  good  time  was  com- 
ing." Washington  was  not  an  unmoved  spec- 
tator of  the  trials  about  him,  which  he  could  do 
but  little  to  alleviate.  That  winter,  so  far  as 
I  can  now  Learn,  had  but  few  of  the  gay  assem- 
blies common  to  the  winter-quarters  of  an  army. 
Death  rioted  on  every  hand,  and  dancing  and 
death  make  not  pleasant  partners.  In  the 
spring  of  1777  the  old  church  at  Morristown 
was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  army ;  but  prob- 
ably not  for  small-pox  patients,  but  for  those 
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sick  of  other  diseases.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  before  Washington  left  Morristown 
that  spring,  as  tradition  says,  he  attended  pub- 
lic service  several  times  in  the  open  air.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a  grove  immediately 
back  of  Dr.  Johnes's  house.  It  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  occupying  a  chair  which 
had  been  brought  for  his  use  when  a  woman 
with  a  child  entered  the  assembly.  Wash- 
ington seeing  that  she  had  no  seat  immediate- 
ly rose  and  seated  her  in  his  chair.  Indeed 
there  are  many  traditions  which  speak  of  the 
unvarying  courteousness  of  this  great  man  while 
in  Morris  County,  insomuch  so  that  the  people 
not  merely  regarded  him  as  the  hero  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  but  as  the  perfect  gentle- 
man. It  was  during  this  spring  also  that  the 
fact  occurred  which  is  related  by  Hosack  in  his 
Life  of  Clinton  :  "  While  the  American  army, 
under  the  command  of  Washington,  lay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Morristown,  the  service  of  the  Com- 
munion (then  observed  semi-annually  only)  was 
to  be  administered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  village.  In  a  morning  of  the  previous 
week  the  General,  after  his  accustomed  inspec- 
tion of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnes,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and 
after  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  accosted 
him :  '  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you  next  Sun- 
day. I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the  can- 
ons of  your  Church  to  admit  communicants  of 
another  denomination.'  The  Doctor  rejoined, 
'  Most  certainly  :  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian's 
table,  General,  but  the  Lord's :  and  hence  we 
give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers 
of  whatsoever  name.'  The  General  replied, 
1  I  am  glad  of  it :  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but 
as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I 
would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to 
join  you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  I  have  no  exclusive 
partialities.'     The   Doctor   assured   him  of  a 


cordial  welcome,  and  the  General  was  found 
seated  with  the  communicants  the  next  Sab- 
bath." 

On  the  2d  of  March  Washington  wrote  that 
"General  Howe  can  not  have  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  Jerseys.  Our  number 
does  not  exceed  four  thousand.  His  are  well- 
disciplined,  well-officered,  and  well-appointed. 
Ours  are  raw  militia,  badly  officered,  and  un- 
der no  government."  The  balance  in  this  ac- 
count seemed  decidedly  against  him,  and  yet 
his  faith  failed  not. 

Meanwhile  the  entire  army  has  been  inocu- 
lated with  surprising  success.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, smiling  on  the  plan,  sent  very  favorable 
weather,  and  suffered  the  disease  by  inoculation 
to  assume  a  mild  type.  When  the  campaign 
opened  this  enemy  was  not  dreaded.  Colonel 
Ford's  powder-mill  has  not  been  idle,  but  has 
produced  a  respectable  quantity  of  "good  mer- 
chantable powder."  The  blast  furnaces  at  Hi- 
bernia  and  Mount  Hope  have  also  furnished 
some  tons  of  hard  balls  and  shot,  and  fitted  to 
strike  hard  blows  when  sent  by  good  powder. 
One  memorable  occurrence  enlivened  all  hearts 
at  Morristown  just  as  the  campaign  was  open- 
ing, and  that  was  the  news  that  two  vessels  had 
just  arrived  from  France  with  24,000  muskets. 
It  was  about  the  end  of  May  that  Washington 
led  his  army  from  Morristown  to  engage  in  the 
campaign  of  1777,  made  memorable  by  the 
bloody  reverses  at  Chad's  Ford  and  German- 
town. 

I  pass  over  the  intervening  time  between 
Washington's  leaving  Morristown  in  May,  1777, 
and  his  return  to  it  in  December,  1779.  The 
duty  of  selecting  the  winter-quarters  had  been 
committed  to  General  Greene,  who  had  reported 
two  places  to  the  Commander-in-Chief — the  one 
at  Aquackanock,  and  the  other  within  four  miles 
of  Morristown.  Greene  preferred  the  former, 
and,  from  some  manuscript  letters,  I  infer  he 
was  chagrined  that  Washington  chose  Morris- 
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town.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  1779,  he 
writes  to  Governor 
Livingston  from.  Mor- 
ristown  that  ' '  the 
main  army  lies  within 
three  or  four  miles  of 
this  place,"  and  on  the 
lath  he  ordered  Gen- 
erals Greene  and  Du- 
portail  to  "  examine 
all  the  grounds  in  the 
environs  of  our  pres- 
ent encampment  for 
spots  most  proper  to 
be  occupied  in  case 
of  any  movement  of 

the  enemy  toward  us,"  the  positions  to  be  large 
enough  for  the  manoeuvres  of  ten  thousand 
men. 

On  the  1st  of  December  Washington  became 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ford,  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Ford,  Jun.,  and  daughter  of  the  excellent 
pastor,  Dr.  Johnes.  The  fine  old  mansion  was 
built  in  1771  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
It  lies  on  the  gentle  elevation  half  a  mile  east 
of  town,  and  is  in  full  view  as  you  approach  the 
town  on  the  railroad.  The  view  from  the  house, 
in  every  direction,  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  is 
a  pleasing  fact  that  this  house,  in  which  Wash- 
ington lived  one  winter,  has  undergone  scarcely 
any  change  since  he  occupied  it.     The  same 
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weather-boards  which  resisted  the  storms  of 
that  severe  winter  are  doing  the  same  service 
now.  The  spacious  hall  is  the  same  as  when 
the  manly  form  of  Washington  first  stood  there  ; 
not  a  plank  has  been  changed,  and  the  same 
old  double  door  that  opened  and  shut  for  him 
opens  and  shuts  for  you.  "The  widow  Eliza- 
beth Lindsley,"  the  honored  mother  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Ford,  Sen.,  'Wived  almost  long  enough  to 
see  this  house  built;  and  if  we  reckon  her  as  one 
generation,  then  we  have  the  somewhat  un- 
American  fact  that  seven  generations  of  the 
same  family  have  lived  in  the  same  mansion  ; 
and,  if  nothing  prevent,  the  old  house  is  good 
for  another  hundred  years  at  least.  Excepting 
the  matter  of  paper  and  paint,  your  eve  rests  on 
the  same  cornices,  casements,  surbases,  win- 
dows, mantle-pieces,  fire-places,  and  hearth- 
stones that  were  there  when  Washington  dwelt 
there.  I  confess  to  be  moved  by  very  peculiar 
feelings  in  visiting  a  place  hallowed  with  asso- 
ciations which  gather  around  no  other  place  in 
this  country.  Take  this  old  chair,  which  Wash- 
ington once  used, 
and  seat  yourself  by 
this  old  secretary  in 
the  hall  at  which  he 
often  wrote  ;  or  take 
this  plain  little  table 
—  a  favorite  with 
Washington  that 
winter — on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten many  of  those 
noble  letters  which 
issued  from  Morris- 
town  that  winter; 
look  at  the  very  ink- 
spots  on  that  table, 
said  to  be  spots  left 
by  him,  and  then 
read  carefully  the 
letters  which  he 
wrote  in  that  house  ; 
let  your  imagination 
bring  back  the  past, 
not  only  Washing- 
ton but  his  dignified 
wife,     the    brilliant 
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Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, the  recreant 
Quaker  but  magnif- 
icent soldier,  Na- 
thaniel Greene,  the 
stern  Steuben,  the 
polished  Kosciusz- 
ko,  the  accom- 
plished Stirling,  the 
noble  Knox,  and 
perhaps,  as  an  occa- 
sional visitor  there, 
Benedict  Arnold,  a 
Satan  in  Paradise, 
and  you  have  the 
materials  with  which 
to  start  your  emo- 
tions however  lethargic  they  may  be." 

Several  articles  of  furniture  which  were  used 
by  Washington  are  still  in  the  house.  A  chair 
and  secretary  are  in  the  hall ;  a  very  pretty 
parlor  secretary  is  in  the  parlor ;  in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms  is  the  little  table  already  re- 
ferred to  ;  and  in  the  bedroom  on  the  first  floor 
is  the  very  mirror  which  hung  in  Washington's 
bedroom. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1780,  Washington 
wrote  to  Greene;  the  Quarter-Master  General, 
that  "eighteen  belonging  to  my  own  family, 
and  all  Mrs.  Ford's,  are  crowded  together  into 
her  kitchen,  and  scarce  one  of  them  able  to  speak 
for  the  colds  they  have  caught."  Washington 
occupied  the  southeast  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Back  of  the  main  house  a  log- 
cabin  was  built  as  a  kitchen  for  Washington's 


family,  and  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  house 
another  cabin  was  built  as  a  general  office. 
This  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Hamilton  and 
Major  Tench  Tighlman,  These  buildings  were 
guarded  by  sentinels  day  and  night.  In  the 
meadow,  southeast  of  the  house,  were  cabins 
for  the  Life-Guard,  said  to  consist  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Colfax. 

If  we  pass  toward  Morristown  we  come  to 
the  house  once  occupied  by  the  pastor,  Dr. 
Johnes.  In  the  town  itself,  and  just  back  of 
the  present  building,  was  the  old  church,  and 
in  its  steeple  hung  the  very  bell  which  still  sum- 
mons the  people  to  the  house  of  God.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  public  square  was  the  Arnold 
Tavern ;  on  the  south  side, "where  now  is  Wash- 
ington Hall,  was  the  old  magazine,  and  oppo- 
site that  General  Greene's  office.  Probably 
most  of  the  private  houses  had  military  guests. 

On  the  mountain  back  of  the  court-house  is 
what  is  known  as  Port  Nonsense.  There  are 
signs  of  work  having  been  done  here  as  if  in 
preparation  for  some  kind  of  a  fortification. 
Dr  Lewis  Condict  says  that  there  are  two  ac- 
counts given  of  this  fort :  the  one  is,  that  Wash- 
ington designed  to  plant  cannon  there,  with 
which  to  command  all  the  entrances  to  Morris- 
town  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy  ;  the 
other  and  more  probable  account  is,  that  Wash- 
ington, finding  his  troops  needed  exercise,  both 
for  purposes  of  health  and  military  subordina- 
tion, set  them  to  work  at  this  fortification,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
defending  the  stores,  the  people,  and  the  army 
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itself.  Having  answered  its  design,  tradition 
says  that  Washington  asked  one  of  his  friends 
what  the  useless  fort  should  be  named.  The 
reply  was,  "Let  it  be  called  Fort  Nonsense." 

The  principal  encampment  in  the  winter  of 
1779-80  was  on  the  Wicke  and  Kimball  farms, 
about  four  miles  southwest  of  Morristi  iwn.  The 
Wicke  House  is  still  standing,  and  lias  under- 
gone but  few  changes.  On  the  outside  door 
still  hangs  the  heavy  dog-headed  knocker  which 
has  often  startled  the  family  when  the  army  was 
encamped  on  the  farm.  An  immense  chimney- 
stack  occupies  the  centre  of  the  house,  on  three 
sides  of  which  are  large  fire-places. 

The  camps  of  the  various  brigades  were  scat- 
tered over  a  tract  of  about  two  thousand  acres. 
Scattered  over  this  the  remains  of  manv  chim- 


ney foundations  are  still  visible.  They  can  be 
traced  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  face 
of  the  elevation,  which  is  still  known  as  Fort 
Hill.  This  hill  slopes  steeply  on  the  north, 
;nd  west  sides.  On  the  summit  there  are 
traces  of  huts,  but  no  signs  of  a  parapet  The 
top  was  probably  leveled,  so  that  the  artillery. 
in  case  of  attack,  could  sweep  the  entire  face  of 
the  mountain. 

Let  us  now  gather,  so  far  as  possible,  what  took 
;  place  that  winter.  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military 
Journal,  says,  that  his  brigade,  on  the  1 4th  of 
December,  1 779,  reached  "  this  w  ilderness  about 
three  miles  from  Morristown,  where  we  are  to 
build  log-hats  for  winter-quarters."  At  that 
date  the  same  witness  says,  "The  snow  on  the 
ground  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  the  weather 
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extremely  cold.  The  soldiers  are  destitute  of 
both  tents  and  blankets,  and  some  of  them  are 
actually  barefooted  and  almost  naked.  Our 
only  defense  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  consists  of  brushwood  thrown  together. 
Our  lodging  last  night  was  on  the  frozen  ground. 
Those  officers  who  have  the  privilege  of  a  horse 
can  always  have  a  blanket  at  hand.  Having 
removed  the  snow  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  great-, 
coats,  spread  our  blankets  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  down  by  the  side  of  each  other,  five  or  six 
together,  with  large  fires  at  our  feet,  leaving  or- 
ders  with  the  waiters  to  keep  it  well  supplied 
with  fuel  during  the  night.  We  could  procure 
neither  shelter  nor  forage  for  our  horses,  and 
the  poor  animals  were  tied  to  trees  in  the  woods 
for  twenty-four  hours  without  food,  except  the 
bark  which  they  peeled  from  the  trees."  The 
whole  army  set  to  work  to  build  huts,  but  the 
weather  was  so  severe  that  the  half-clad  soldiers 
suffered  greatly.  "In  addition  to  other  suffer- 
ings," says  Thacher,  "  the  whole  army  has  been 
for  seven  or  eight  days  entirely  destitute  of  the 
staff  of  life  ;  our  only  food  is  miserable  fresh 
beef,  without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables." 

But  lest  some  may  think  that  the  severity  of 
that  winter  has  been  exaggerated,  let  me  glean 
a  few  facts  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
The  New  Jersey  Gazette,  of  February  9,  1780, 
says :  "  The  weather  has  been  so  extremely  cold 
for  near  two  months  past  that  sleighs  and  other 
carriages  now  pass  from  this  place  (Trenton)  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware,  a  circumstance 
not  remembered  by  the  oldest  person  among 
us."     As  early  as  December  18,  1779,  an  offi- 


cer writes  from  Baskin  Ridge  that  "the  weather 
is  excessively  cold;"  and  a  correspondent,  who 
writes  to  the  Gazette  about  the  expedition  which 
Lord  Stirling  led  against  the  enemy  on  Staten 
Island,  states  not  merely  that  they  crossed  on 
the  ice  to  the  island,  but  that  one  of  the  enemy, 
being  pursued,  crossed  "the  Kills"  to  the  Jer- 
sey shore  on  the  ice — a  circumstance  then  re- 
garded as  unparalleled,  but  which  has  been  done 
this  last  winter.  The  Hudson  River  was  frozen 
so  that  foot-passengers  and,  as  I  have  heard  old 
people  say,  even  teams  crossed  on  the  ice  from 
Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  to  New  York.  So 
far  as  mere  cold  was  concerned,  that  winter  was 
one  of  unparalleled  and  continuous  severity. 
Add  to  this  the  snow-storms,  and  we  have  a 
winter  awful  to  be  encountered  by  an  army  so 
poorly  clad,  housed,  and  fed  as  was  ours. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  according  to  Thach- 
er, the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep.  On  the 
22d  of  that  month  an  officer  writes  to  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette  that  a  snow-storm  was  raging. 
But  the  great  snow-storm  began  on  the  3d  of 
January.  The  contemporary  newspapers  speak 
of  this  storm  as  most  terrific,  and  I  have  heard 
old  people  describe  it.  Dr.  Thacher  has  given 
us  a  minute  description  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted.      He  says  that 

"On  the  3d  inst.  (January,  17S0)  we  experienced  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  snow-storms  ever  remembered ; 
no  man  could  endure  its  violence  many  minutes  without 
danger  of  his  life.  Several  marquees  were  torn  asunder 
and  blown  down  over  the  officers'  heads  in  the  night, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  were  actually  covered  while  in 
their  tents,  and  buried  like  sheep  under  the  snow.  My 
comrades  and  myself  were  roused  from  sleep  by  the  calls 
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of  some  officers  for  assistance ;  their  marquee  had  blown 
down,  and  they  Avere  almost  smothered  in  the  storm  be- 
fore they  could  reach  our  marquee,  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant, and  their  blankets  and  baggage  were  nearly  buried 
in  the  snow.  We  (the  officers)  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  supply  of  straw  for  bedding;  over  this  we  spread  all 
our  blankets,  and  with  our  clothes  and  large  fires  at  our 
feet,  while  four  or  five  are  crowded  together,  preserve 
ourselves  from  freezing.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
soldiers  can  scarcely  be  described:  while  on  duty  they 
are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
storm  and  severe  cold  ;  at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of 
straw  on  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man  ; 
they  are  badly  clad,  and  some  of  them  are  destitute  of 
shoes.  We  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chimney  out- 
side, and  an  opening  at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow  is  now  from  four  to 
six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent 
our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For  the  last  ten 
days  we  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we 
are  frequently  for  six  or  eight  days  entirely  destitute  of 
meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  soldiers  are  so  enfeebled  from  hunger  and 
cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  military 
duty  or  labor  in  constructing  their  huts.  It  is  well 
known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  great- 
est solicitude  for  the  sufferings  of  his  army,  and  is  sens- 
ible that  they  in  general  conduct  with  heroic  patience 
and  fortitude." 

This  storm,  so  graphically  described,  contin- 
ued several  days,  and  we  shall  not  appreciate 
the  sufferings  of  our  army  if  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  huts,  according  to  Thacher,  were 
not  occupied  until  the  middle  of  February.  I 
have  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  some 
Mendham  people  who  baked  for  the  army. 
They  had  it  from  their  ancestors  that  for  sev- 
eral days  access  to  the  army,  even  from  Mend- 
ham  or  Morristown,  was  next  to  impossible  ; 
and  an  officer,  under  date  of  2Gth  January, 
1780,  writes  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  in  a 
merry  style,  as  follows  : 

"We  had  a  fast  lately  in  camp,  by  general  constraint, 
of  the  whole  army,  in  which  we  fasted  more  sincerely 
and  truly  for  three  days  than  ever  we  did  from  all  the 
resolutions  of  Congress  put  together.  This  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  drifting  of  the 
snow,  whereby  the  roads  were  rendered  impassable  and 
■  all  supplies  of  provision  cut  off;  until  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  release  the  soldiers  from  command  and  permit 
them,  in  great  numbers  together,  to  get  provisions  where 
they  could  find  them.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country  discovered  a  noble  spirit  in  feeding  the  soldiers, 
and,  to  the  honor  of  the  soldiery,  they  received  what  they 
got  with  thankfulness,  and  did  little  or  no  damage." 

Published  accounts  and  tradition  alike  declare 
that  Washington  suffered  acute  distress  in  see- 
ing the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers.  He  is  said  to 
have  forced  his  way  to  the  camp  both  to  cheer 
his  soldiers  and  to  learn,  by  personal  inspection, 
their  wants.  On  the  8th  of  January  he  ad- 
dressed a  noble  letter  to  "the  Magistrates  of 
New  Jersey,"  in  which  he  uses  the  following 
language:  "The  present  state  of  the  army, 
with  respect  to  provisions,  is  the  most  distress- 
ing of  any  we  have  experienced  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  For  a  fortnight  past  the 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  have  been  almost 
perishing  for  want.  They  have  been  alternate- 
ly without  bread  or  meat  the  whole  time,  with 
a  very  scanty  allowance  of  either,  and  frequent- 
ly destitute  of  both.  They  have  borne  their 
sufferings  with  a  patience  that  merits  the  ap- 


j  probation,  and  ought  to  excite  the  sympathy, 
of  their  countrymen.  But  they  are  now  re- 
duced to  an  extremity  no  longer  to  be  support- 
ed." This  appeal  met  a  warm  response  from 
the  magistrates  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey ; 
for,  on  the  20th  of  January,  Washington  wrote 
to  President  Witherspoon  ' '  that  all  the  counties 
of  this  State  that  I  have  heard  from  have  attend- 
ed to  my  requisition  for  provisions  with  the 
most  cheerful  and  commendable  zeal."  To 
"Elbridge  Gerry,' in  Congress,"  he  wrote,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  that  "the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  that  State  were 
great  and  cheerful  for  our  relief." 

It  will  add  interest  for  one  moment  to  de- 
scend from  "  cold  generalities"  to  particulars. 
The  camp  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mendham,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most  patri- 
otic communities.  The  spirit  of  that  people 
was  properly  shadowed  forth  in  the  actions  and 
words  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Captain  Thompson, 
as  she  had  the  great  kettle  full  of  meat  and  veg- 
etables for  the  hungry  soldiers  from  the  snow- 
invested  camp.  When  the  poor  fellows  thanked 
her,  she  said,  "Eat  what  you  want;  you  are 
engaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  we  are  willing  to 
share  with  you  what  we  have  as  long  as  it  lasts  I" 
The  potato  bins,  flour  barrels,  and  meat  barrels 
of  a  great  many  pood  farmers  in  Morris  County, 
besides  those  of  David  Thompson,  of  Mendham, 
and  Uzal  Kitchel,  of  Whippany,  were  freely 
drawn  on  to  supply  the  wants  of  "  the  country's 
defenders."  The  old  people  have  told  me  that 
winter  the  poultry  was  not  at  all  safe,  even  at  a 
distance  of  miles  from  the  camp.  Elizabeth 
Pierson,  second  wife  of  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
"particularly  lamented  the  loss  of  a  fat  tur- 
key ;"  but  the  patriotic  parson  only  showed  how 
the  people  felt  when  he  consoled  his  wife  for 
her  loss  when  he  rather  excused  what  the  sol- 
diers had  done  by  quoting  these  words  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  :  "  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief, 
if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry." 
It  is  said  that  the  good  man  never  smiled  or 
laughed ;  but  his  eyes  must  have  twinkled  a 
laugh  over  his  own  apology  for  the  rogues  who 
stole  the  turkey. 

Over  on  "  Smith's  Hammock,"  not  far  from 
the  Hanover  Church.  Mrs.  Smith  has  assembled 
the  good  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  sew 
and  knit  for  the  barefooted  and  barebacked  sol- 
diers on  the  Wicke  Farm.  In  Whippany.  Anna 
Kitchel  and  her  neighbors  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  good  works.  In  Morristown  "Mrs. 
Counselor  Condict"  and  "  Mrs.  Parson  Johnes" 
have  gathered  together  their  friends  to  engage 
in  the  same  business.  It  was  so  in  all  the  re- 
gion of  Morris,  and  even  in  Sussex,  and  many 
a  blessing  did  these  deeds  of  mercy  bring  down 
on  those  who  sent  the  clothes.  Let  the  mem- 
ory of  those  women  never  perish  ! 

And  here  let  me  place  the  capital  upon  the 
unpretending  monument  I  am  raising  to  the 
memory  of  these  Morris  County  women  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1779, 
as  we  learn  from   Isaac  Collins's  newspoper, 
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Lady  Washington  passed  through  Trenton 
while  "the  storm  was  raging."  Some  gallant 
Virginia  soldiers,  very  proud  of  her,  and  also 
of  her  husband,  as  Virginians,  paraded  in  hon- 
or of  her,  and  escorted  her  on  her  way  toward 
Morristown.  She  spent  New-Year's  Day  at  the 
Ford  Mansion.  She  was  not  very  beautiful, 
but  she  was  a  very  engaging  woman,  whose 
dignity  and  affability  of  manners  illustrated  the 
high  position  she  held.  She  was  a  graceful 
and  bold  rider,  and  when  the  weather  became 
mild  sometimes  accompanied  her  husband  in 
his  rides  to  the  Wicke  Farm  or  the  Short  Hills, 
and  until  recently  there  were  those  still  living 
who  remembered  to  have  seen  her  riding  on 
horseback,  and  by  the  engaging  courtesy  with 
which  she  bowed  to  the  humblest  soldier  or 
other  person  she  chanced  to  meet,  she  won  all 
hearts  to  herself.  But  to  my  anecdote.  It 
was  during  this  severe  winter  that  several  ladies, 
who  held  high  positions  in  Morris  County  soci- 
ety, resolved  to  visit  Lady  Washington  at  the 
Ford  Mansion.  Among  these  was  "Madame 
Budd"-— as  she  was  called — the  mother  of  Dr. 
Bern  Budd,  who  came  near  being  hanged  for 
uttering  counterfeit  money,  was  prominent. 
?»tadame  Troupe  was  another,  and  they  two 
headed  quite  a  circle  in  this  call  on  the  distin- 
guished Lady  Washington.  As  one  of  the  la- 
dies related  the  fact:  "As  we  were  to  call  on 
so  grand  a  lady  we  put  on  our  best  bibbs  and 
bands.  So,  dressed  in  our  most  elegant  ruffles 
and  silks,  we  were  introduced  to  her  ladyship. 
And  don't  you  think  we  found  her  knitting,  and 


with  a  speckled  (check)  apron  on  !  She  received 
us  very  graciously  and  easily;  but  after  the 
compliments  were  over,  she  resumed  her  knit- 
ting. There  we  were,  without  one  stitch  of 
work,  and  sitting  in  state,  while  General  Wash- 
ington's lady  was  knitting  stockings  for  her  hus- 
band !  And  this  was  not  all.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  she  took  occasion  to  say,  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner,  that  at  this  time'  it  is 
very  important  that  American  ladies  should  be 
patterns  of  industry  to  their  countrywomen,  be- 
cause the  separation  from  the  mother  country 
will  dry  up  the  sources  whence  many  of  our 
comforts  have  been  derived.  We  must  become 
independent  by  our  determination  to  do  with- 
out what  we  can  not  make  ourselves.  While 
our  husbands  and  brothers  arc  examples  of  pa- 
triotism, we  must  be  examples  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry !  And  all  this  while  her  fingers  gestic- 
ulated by  busilv  knitting  stockings  for  her  hus- 
band!" 

Straws  show  the  course  of  the  current,  and  I 
have  the  copy  of  a  paper  which  conveys  to  us 
a  knowledge  of  one  fact  which  made  that  winter 
almost  unendurable.  The  original  manuscript 
is  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Biddle,  Esq., 
near  Philadelphia.  This  paper  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  subscribers  agree  to  pay  the  suras  annexed  to 
their  respective  names,  and  an  equal  quota  of  any  fur- 
ther expense  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  promotios 
and  support  of  a  dancing  assembly  to  be  held  in  Morris- 
town  the  present  winter  of  1780." 

The  subscriptions  to  this  paper  are  headed 
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orders  to  gather  enough  sleds  to  convey  Lord 
Stirling's  detachment  of  2500  men,  on  the  14th, 
to  Staten  Island ;  an  expedition  which  Isaac 
Collins  thought  would  serve  "  to  show  the  Brit- 
ish mercenaries  with  what  zeal  and  alacrity  the 
Americans  will  embrace  every  opportunity,  even 
in  a  very  inclement  season,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  by  harassing  the  en- 
emies to  their  freedom  and  independence." 
During  this  expedition  "  the  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  limbs  of  about  five  hundred  of  the  men 
were  frozen."  On  the  night  of  25th  January 
a  party  of  the  enemy  crossed  to  Elizabethtown 
and  burned  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Town 
House,  and  "plundered  the  house  of  Jeconiah 
Smith."  The  same  night  another  party  "  made 
an  excursion  to  Newark,  surprised  the  guard 
there,  took  Mr.  Justice  Hcdden  out  of  his  bed, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  dress ;  they  also 
took  Mr.  Robert  Niel,  burned  the  Academy,  and 
went  off  with  precipitation."  Rivington's  Roy- 
al Gazette  speaks  of  this  Justice  Hedden  as  "  a 
rebel  magistrate,  remarkable  for  his  persecuting 
spirit." 

During  this  winter  Lafayette  was  in  Franca 
interceding  for  his  beloved  America,  and  did 
not  reach  this  country  until  the  last  of  April. 
On  the  14th  of  February  Dr.  Thacher  writes 
in  his  journal,  with  evident  exultation,  that 
"having  continued  to  this  late  season  in  our 
tents,  experiencing  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  taking  possession 
of  the  log-huts  just  completed  by  our  soldiers, 
where  we  shall  have  more  comfortable  accom- 
modations."    In  March  he  writes: 

"  The  present  winter  is  the  most  severe  and  distressing 
that  we  have  ever  experienced.  An  immense  body  of 
snow  remains  on  the  ground.  Our  soldiers  are  in  a 
wretched  condition  for  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  and 
shoes;  and  these  calamitous  circumstances  are  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  provisions.  It  has  several  times 
happened  that  the  troops  were  reduced  to  one  half  or  to 
one  quarter  allowance,  and  some  days  have  passed  with- 
out any  meat  or  bread  being  delivered  out."  On  the  18th 
of  March  Washington  wrote  to  Lafayette,  that  "the  old- 
est people  now  living  in  this  country  do  not  remember  so 
hard  a  winter  as  the  one  we  are  now  emerging  from.  In 
a  word,  the  severity  of  the  frost  exceeded  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  experienced  in  this  climate  before." 

In  examining  some  manuscripts  in  possession 
of  a  distinguished  Jersey  man,  I  found  some 
letters  from  Joseph  Lewis,  Quarter-Master  at 
Morristown,  to  one  of  his  superiors.  In  one 
of  these  letters  is  the  following  significant  pas- 
sage: 

The  Justices  (of  Morris  County)  at  their  meeting  es- 
tablished the  following  prices  to  be  given  for  hay  and 
grain,  throughout  the  country,  from  1st  December,  1779, 
to  1st  of  February  next,  or  until  the  Regulating  act  take 
place : 

For  hay,  1st  quality £100  per  ton  —$250 


2d  quality 80 

"         3d  quality 50 

Hay  for  horse  24  hours $6 

"            per  night  ...  4 

Wheat,  per  bushel 50 

Rye,  per  bushel 35 

Corn,  per  bushel 30 

Buck  wheat  and  oats,  perbshl.  20 


=  200 
=  125 


By  putting  this  price-current  alongside  of 
the  subscription  for  assembly  balls,  we  have  a 
well-defined  view  of  the  difficulties  which  met 
Washington  in  keeping  together  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspiriting  them  with  courage  to  persevere  in 
the  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  Quarter-Mas- 
ter Lewis  wrote  to  his  superior,  in  January, 
1780,  that,  if  he  can  not  be  furnished  with 
money,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Morristown 
to  escape  the  enraged  soldiers.  "We  are  now 
as  distressed  as  want  of  provision  and  cash  can 
make  us.  The  soldiers  have  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  robbing  the  inhabitants  to  save 
their  own  lives."  In  March,  the  distressed  lit- 
tle Quarter-Master  became  pathetic,  and  wrote 
to  his  superior:  "I  wish  I  could  inhabit  some 
kind  retreat  from  those  dreadful  complaints, 
unless  I  had  a  house  filled  with  money,  and  a 
magazine  of  forage,  to  guard  and  protect  me !" 
And  again  he  cries  out,  "Good  God!  where 
are  our  resources  fled?  We  are  truly  in  a  most 
pitiful  situation,  and  almost  distracted  with  calls 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  answer." 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Ford  Mansion,  we 
find  that  young  Timothy  Ford,  son  of  Washing- 
ton's hostess,  has  been  a  great  sufferer  the  whole 
winter  from  a  severe  gunshot  wound  received 
in  a  battle  the  previous  fall ;  and  among  other 
pleasing  courtesies,  we  are  told  that  eveiy  morn- 
ing, as  Washington  left  his  bedroom,  he  knocked 
at  Timothy's  door  to  ask  "How  the  young  sol- 
dier had  passed  the  night?"  And  every  one 
who  saw  these  little  attentions  thought  "how 
beautiful  they  seemed  in  so  great  a  man ! "  "  In 
conversation,  his  Excellency's  expressive  coun- 
tenance is  peculiarly  interesting  and  pleasing  ; 
a  placid  smile  is  frequently  observed  on  his  lips, 
but  a  loud  laugh,  it  is  said,  seldom  ever  escapes 
him ;"  and  with  this  picture  of  him  in  mind,  I 
love  to  think  of  the  great  Washington  standing 
at  the  young  soldier's  door,  with  a  kindly  smile, 
asking  after  his  health.  As  for  his  labors,  we 
obtain  some  idea  of  these  by  recurriEg  to  his 
correspondence,  now  with  the  magistrates  of 
New  Jersey,  now  with  Governors  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  now  with  Congress,  now  with  his 
general  officers  —  letters  all  full  of  wisdom  ; 
many  of  them  are  sorrowful,  as,  with  a  winning 
but  energetic  earnestness,  he  pleads  for  his  sol- 
diers, who  arc  in  want  of  shoes,  blankets,  bread, 
and  almost  every  thing  else  but  true  patriotism, 
of  which  they  did  not  lack.  He  pleads  for  re- 
inforcements, with  which  he  hopes  to  bear  the 
cause  of  freedom  on  to  victory.  In  these  nu- 
merous letters  he  sends  out  the  steady  and  val- 
iant influences  of  his  own  self-reliant  spirit,  to 
infuse  courage  and  hope  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  from  Boston  to  Charleston.  I  love 
to  associate  these  letters  with  the  old  secretary 
and  the  little  ink-stained  table,  which  still  re- 
main in  the  Ford  Mansion. 

Among  the  letters  which  Washington  wrote 
that  winter  from  the  Ford  Mansion  was  one  to 
"  Major-General  Arnold,"  in  answer  to  his  let- 
ter requesting  "  leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
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during  the  ensuing  summer,"  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health.  Washington  writes  to  him  : 
"You  have  my  permission,  though  it  was  my 
expectation  and  wish  to  see  you  in  the  field." 
Then  alluding  to  the  birth  of  a  son  which  Ar- 
nold had  communicated,  he  adds,  "Let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  late  happy  event.  Mrs. 
Washington  joins  me  in  presenting  her  wishes 
for  Mrs.  Arnold  on  the  occasion."  How  little 
any  of  the  parties  to  these  felicitations  could 
anticipate  the  future !  Before  that  infant  was 
six  months  older  his  mother  was  raving  like  a 
maniac  over  the  infamy  of  her  husband,  and  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold  had  become  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  eve7y  American  patriot,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  so  while  the  world  endures. 
But  while  the  officers  were  trying  to  make 
merry  at  O'Hara's  tavern  by  indulging  in  dan- 
cing, and  while  the  soldiers  were  hungry  and 
shivering  over  on  the  Wicke  Farm,  and  while 
Washington  was  animating  his  countrymen  with 
the  electricity  of  his  own  irrepressible  hope- 
fulness and  energy,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  the  much-admired  and  the  very  admirable 
Franklin  has  interested  whole  nations  in  Eu- 
rope in  our  affairs,  especially  France  and  Spain. 
In  April,  1780,  we  find  that  the  French  Minis- 
ter, the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  and  a  distin- 
guished Spanish  gentleman,  Don  Juan  de  Mi- 
ralle,  representing  the  dignity  of  his  Court  be- 
fore our  Congress,  passed  through  Trenton  on 
their  way  to  the  head-quarters  at  Morristown. 
According  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  this  was 
on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on  the  next  day 
"  they  arrived  at  head-quarters,  in  company 
with  his  Excellency,  General  Washington.  The 
news  of  help  coming  from  France  was  circulat- 
ed through  the  camp,  and  made  it  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  now  that  the  French  Minister  was  to 
visit  them,  it  seemed  to  the  soldiers  a  proof 
positive  that  the  good  news  were  true.  So  that 
it  was  a  great  day  in  the  Wicke  Farm  camp 
when  these  distinguished  foreigners  were  to 
be  received.  Even  soldiers  who  had  neither 
shoes  nor  coats  looked  cheerful,  as  if  the  good 
time,  long  expected,  was  now  at  hand.  Gen- 
eral Washington  has  many  plans  to  lay  before 
these  representatives  of  two  powerful  allies, 
and  of  course  time  did  not  hang  heavily.  On 
the  24th  Baron  Steuben,  the  accomplished  dis- 
ciplinarian to  whose  severe  training  our  army 
owed  so  much,  has  completed  his  preparation 
for  the  review  of  four  battalions.  This  parade 
was  probably  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morristown.  An  eye-witness  makes  a  large 
draft  on  his  stock  of  adjectives  in  describing  the 
review:  "A  large  stage  was  erected  in  the 
field,  which  was  crowded  with  officers,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  country, 
among  whom  were  Governor  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  lady.  Our  troops  exhibited  a  truly 
military  appearance,  and  performed  the  ma- 
noeuvres and  evolutions  in  a  manner  which 
afforded  much  satisfaction  to  our  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  they  were  honored  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  French  Minister  and  all  pres- 


ent." Our  enthusiastic  witness  forgot  to  say 
whether  Baron  Steuben  did  or  did  not  bring 
forward  on  that  brilliant  occasion  any  of  the 
patriots  who  had  no  shoes  or  coats ;  but  prob- 
ably they  did  duty  in  camp  that  day,  while 
those  who  were  better  clothed,  but  not  better 
disposed,  flaunted  before  spectators  their  gay- 
est war-plumage. 

"In  the  evening  General  Washington  and 
the  French  Minister  attended  a  ball  provided 
by  our  principal  officers,  at  which  were  present 
a  numerous  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  character.  Fire-works  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  officers  of  artillery."  So 
that  doubtless  that  night  of  April  24,  1 780,  was 
a  very  merry  night ;  rockets  exploded  in  the 
air,  cannons  occasionally  roared  like  thunder, 
and  some  very  curious  powder-inventions  whirled 
and  snapped  to  the  vast  delight  of  thousands 
who  did  not  attend  the  ball.  O'Hara's  par- 
lors were  made  as  light  as  they  could  be  with 
good  tallow-candles  requiring  to  be  snuffed,  and 
so,  truly, 

"All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 
History  and  tradition  are  both  silent  as  to  what 
were  the  opinions  of  Deacons  Timothy  Linds- 
ley,  and  Philip  Condict,  and  Matthias  Burnet, 
and  especially  good,  patriotic,  Pastor  Johnes, 
concerning  these  vanities.  They  were  patriots, 
and  felt  bound  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joiced that  day;  but  as  Presbyterians,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  was  at  O'Hara's 
that  night.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Pastor  Johnes  is  feeling  sad  to  learn  that  his 
parishioner,  Jacob  Johnson,  on  whose  death- 
bed he  has  been  attending  so  assiduously  for 
weeks,  is  passing  through  the  article  of  death. 
Jacob  Johnson  had  been  a  bold  rider  in  Ar- 
nold's troop  of  light-horse,  but  a  more  noted 
man  than  he  was  that  same  night  entering  "  the 
dark  valley,"  and  the  cheerful  light  at  O'Hara's 
sheds  no  cheerfulness  on  the  dying.  The  next 
day  Jacob  Johnson  died,  which,  to  his  little 
children  and  his  widow,  was  a  much  more  in- 
teresting event  than  another  which  occurred 
the  same  day,  when  "  the  whole  army  paraded 
under  arms,"  in  order  that  the  French  Minister 
may  review  them  once  more  before  he  makes 
report  to  his  master,  Louis  Sixteenth. 

From  Dr.  Thacher's  Journal  and  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  we  learn  that  "the  distinguished 
gentleman,  Don  Juan  de  Miralles,"  visited  the 
Short  Hills  on  the  1 9th  or  20th  of  April,  and 
undoubtedly  admired  the  magnificent  prospect 
there  spread  out  before  him.  It  was  then,  and 
it  is  now,  a  paradisaical  prospect,  which,  once 
seen,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  When  Baron  Steu- 
ben, on  the  24th  of  April,  had  arranged  the  grand 
review  of  his  battalions  to  the  delight  of  Wash- 
ington, De  la  Luzerne,  and  others,  and  that 
night,  while  the  fire-works  were  flashing  their 
beautiful  eccentricities  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
sounds  of  music  and  dancing  were  heard  at 
O'Hara's,  Don  Juan  de  Miralles  was  tossing 
with  death-fever.  Four  days  afterward  he  died, 
and  on  the  29th  of  April  his  funeral  took  place 
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in  a  style  never  imitated  or  equaled  in  Morris- 
town  since.  Dr.  Thacher  exhausted  all  his 
expletive  words  in  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  scene,  and  doubtless  would  have  used  more 
if  they  had  been  at  hand.      Hear  him  : 

"  I  accompanied  Dr.  Schuyler  to  head-quarters  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  M.  de  Miralles.  The  deceased  was  a 
gentleman  of  high  rank  in  Spain,  and  had  been  about 
one  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress  from  the  Spanish 
Court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  state  and  exposed 
to  public  view,  as  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  coffin 
was  most  splendid  and  stately,  lined  throughout  with  fine 
cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  vel- 
vet, and  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner.  The  top  of 
the  coffin  was  removed  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
with  which  the  body  was  decorated.  It  was  in  a  splen- 
did full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit,  embroidered 
with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered  gold-laced  hat,  a 
genteel-cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond 
shoe  and  knee  buckles,  a  profusion  of  diamond  rings  dec- 
orated the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gold  watch  set  with 
diamonds  several  rich  seals  were  suspended.  His  Ex- 
cellency General  Washington,  with  several  other  general 
officers,  and  members  of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral 
solemnities  and  walked  as  chief  mournerc.  The  other 
officers  of  the  army,  and  numerous  respectable  citizens, 
formed  a  splendid  procession  extending  about  one  mile. 
The  pall-bearers  were  six  field-officers,  and  the  coffin  was 
borne  on  the  shouliers  of  four  officers  of  the  artillery  in 
full  uniform.  Minute-guns  were  fired  during  the  pro- 
cession, which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. A  Spanish  priest  performed  service  at  the  grave 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  form.  The  coffin  Avas  inclosed 
in  a  box  of  plank,  and  in  all  the  profusion  of  pomp  and 
grandeur  was  deposited  in  the  silent  grave,  in  the  com- 
mon burying-ground  near  the  church  at  Morristown.  A 
guard  is  placed  at  the  grave  lest  our  soldiers  should  be 
tempted  to  dig  for  hidden  treasure.'' 

This  pompous  funeral,  so  pompously  described, 
was  quite  in  contrast  with  the  funeral  proces- 
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!  sion  which  the  previous  week  entered  the  same 
burying-ground.  The  numerous  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Jacob  Johnson  made  a  long  pro- 

'  cession,  but  his  oldest  son,  Mahlon,  who  still  sur- 
vives, remembers  that  there  was  only  one  vehi- 
cle on  wheels  at  that  funeral.  Dr.  Johnes  and 
the  physician  led  the  procession  on  horseback, 
and  the  only  wagon  present  was  used  to  convey 
the  coffin  to  the  grave-yard.  All  the  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  either  rode  on  horse- 
back or  walked  on  foot.  At  the  house  the  pas- 
tor drew  heavenly  consolation  for  the  afflicted 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  at  the  grave  dis- 
missed the  people  by  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness  to  the  dead.  And  had  Dr.  Johnes 
officiated  at  the  funeral  of  General  "Washington 
his  services  would  have  been  just  as  simple  and 
unostentatious.  These  two  funerals  make  no 
uninteresting  features  in  the  social  life  of  Mor- 

I  ristown  when  Washington  spent  his  last  winter 
there. 

But  more  important  matters  than  following 
a  bejeweled  corpse  to  the  grave  are  claiming 
Washington's  attention.  The  time  for  opening 
the  campaign  is  close  at  hand,  stores  are  to  be 
collected,  many  cavalry  and  baggage  horses  are 
to  be  procured,  and  a  great  many  other  things 
to  be  done,  the  plans  for  which  must  be  devised 
at  head-quarters.  It  is  true  that  Steuben  has 
brought  the  army  into  such  discipline,  as  to  the 
manual  exercises  and  the  various  evolutions,  as 
was  highly  gratifying.  An  eye-witness  said. 
' '  They  fire  with  great  exactness,  and  their  ranks 
are  pervaded  with   spirit  and  alacrity.''      Yet 
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twenty  thousand  aen  in  a  single  campaign 
would  eat  much  bread,  wear  out  many  clothes, 
and  burn  up  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and 
all  these  necessaries  must  be  procured  or  the 
"  army  must  disband,  and  dreadful  consequences 
ensue — an  event,"  says  brave  General  Greene, 
"I  will  not  torture  your  feelings  with  a  descrip- 
tion of."  For  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
Washington,  before  the  campaign  opened,  let 
me  refer  to  some  unpublished  letters  of  Quar- 
ter-Master Lewis.  April  17,  1780,  he  writes: 
"We  are  entirely  destitute  of  forage,  and  every 
tiling  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  turn  out.  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  use  of  arms  to  collect  teams  sufficient  to 
move  the  next  division."  April  20,  he  writes  : 
' '  The  wages  of  teams  are  £20  per  day  and  found, 
and  £40  if  they  find  forage."  This  was  at  the 
time  the  Maryland  troops  were  sent  southward, 
as  I  suppose,  under  Baron  de  Kalb.  Lewis  con- 
tinues :  ' '  The  distress  we  are  reduced  to  for  want 
of  assistanca  from  soma  quarter  is  sufficient  to 
excite  me  to  plead  for  relief  from  every  quar- 
ter." The  poor  Quarter-Master  cries  out  in 
distress  to  his  superior,  "  Have  you  no  words  of 
comfort  to  give  me  ?  I  am  obliged  to  make 
brick  without  straw,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  I  am 
obliged  to  procure  teams  and  necessaries  for  the 
army  without  money  or  any  thing  to  do  it  with." 
These  petulant  and  desperate  sayings  of  Lewis, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  great  man,  are  quite  as 
indicative  of  Washington's  embarrassments  as 
the  more  dignified  sayings  of  Robert  Morris,  who 
was  a  great  man.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  how  to  pay  for  necessaries  held  at  high 
rates  with  money  nearly  worthless — so  nearly 
so,  that  the  merry  officers  have  to  pay  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  for  a  little  fun  at 
O'Hara's  a  few  nights ;  money  so  worthless 
that  "the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase 
oats  for  his  horse."  That  very  spring  Abraham 
Clark  "  shuddered  at  the  prospect  before  us," 
when,  with  "  a  vigorous  war  to  prosecute,"  "  our 
money  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  still 
depreciating  with  rapidity ;"  so  that "  in  the  mark- 
et a  paper  dollar  is  estimated  at  present  at  one 
penny,  and  will  soon  be  less  than  a  half-penny 
in  all  probability." 

It  is  true  that  in  February  there  was  held  "  a 
convention  for  regulating  prices ;"  but  that  con- 
vention could  not  change  the  unchangeable  fact 
that  the  army  must  have  "  18,000  cwt.  of  beef 
or  pork,  10,000  barrels  of  flour,  3758  bushels 
of  salt,  3500  tons  of  hay,  30,000  bushels  of  corn, 
oats,  or  buckwheat."  It  is  true  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  legislate  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, so  that  "flour  should  be  four  and  a 
half  dollars  per  hundred,  summer-fatted  beef 
rive  and  a  half  dollars  per  neat  hundred,  etc., 
etc."  Yet  supposing  those  to  be  the  prices  of 
the  provisions,  but  the  money  was  worth  "in 
market  only  one  penny  to  the  dollar,"  then  it 
would  take  nine  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  bar- 
rel of  flour,  and  even  a  gallon  of  rum  would  cost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars !  We  quite  fail 
to  comprehend  the  situation  of  our  fathers  with- 


out taking  up  facts  in  detail.  We  think  that  in 
our  day  provisions  have  attained  to  "  starvation 
prices ;"  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  hand- 
ful of  bank-bills  for  a  barrel  of  flour  or  seven 
pounds  of  sugar.  No  doubt  in  "the  Fifth  Av- 
enue" there  are  far  more  splendid  parties  than 
our  officers  in  "the  present  winter  of  1780"  had 
at  O'Hara's,  and  yet,  nominally,  it  does  not 
cost  so  much  "to  pay  the  fiddler"  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  as  it  did  in  Morristown  not  quite  eigh- 
ty years  ago. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  low  view  of  patri- 
otism, but  it  is  a  plain  and  apprehensible  view. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  rapidly  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  carried  on  the  late  war  with 
Mexico  if  the  currency  with  which  the  expen- 
ses were  to  be  defrayed  had  been  made  up  of 
"  Michigan  Wild-cat  bills."  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  circumstances,  Washington's  faith  was 
as  steady  as  the  magnetic  needle.  Although 
"drained  and  weakened  as  we  already  arc,"' 
yet  "we  must  make  a  decisive  effort  on  our 
part.  Our  situation  demands  it.  We  have 
the  means  of  success  without  some  unforeseen 
accident,  and  it  only  remains  to  employ  them." 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  Frederic  Freling- 
huysen  should  speak  of  "  the  amazing  expense 
of  attending  Congress,  and  my  inability  to  sup- 
port it,"  on  a  per  diem  allowance  of  six  shil- 
lings !  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  officers 
of  the  Jersey  Brigade  should  entreat  the  Legis- 
lature for  help,  and  that  it  required  the  match- 
less influence  of  Washington  to  keep  them  from 
resigning  in  a  body.  The  enemy  knew  our 
weak  point,  and  smuggled  into  the  different 
colonies  "cart-loads"  of  counterfeit  bills.  The 
difficulties  appalled  even  General  Greene,  who 
wrote  to  Washington  on  the  21st  of  May: 
"Had  your  Excellency  been  as  much  exposed 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  people  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  officers  as  I  have  been,  you  would 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  some  healing 
measures  are  necessary  for  both,  before  great 
exertions  are  to  be  expected  from  either."  Well 
said,  brave  ex-Quaker,  not  now  a  non-resist- 
ant, but  quite  otherwise !  But  where  are  your 
"healing  measures"  to  come  from,  when  com- 
mon sense  says  there  is  but  one  healing  meas- 
ure, and  that  is  good  hard  money,  of  which 
there  is  scarce  none  in  the  country?  Greene 
feared  lest  our  affairs  ' '  grow  worse  and  worse, 
until  ruin  overtake  us;"  but  Washington  said, 
hopefully,  "  We  have  the  means  of  success,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  employ  them."  "Very 
few  of  the  officers  were  rich,"  and  therefore  a 
considerable  number  of  them  were  "  compelled 
to  resign  their  commissions."  To  complete  the 
trying  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  news  reach 
Morristown  that  the  enemy  at  the  South  is  car- 
rying every  thing  before  him,  and  that  Charles- 
ton is  taken.  On  Washington  rested  the  almost 
creative  work  of  levying,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
paying  an  army,  without  money ;  of  resisting 
the  disposition  of  desperate  officers  to  resign 
their  commissions,  and  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  defeat  at  the  South,  which  "the  wise 
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ones"  prophesied  would  soon  become  defeat  at 
the  North  also.  What  an  iron  will  it  is  that 
moves  the  pen  at  that  old  secretary  in  the  Ford 
Mansion  !  What  prodigious  courage  and  reso- 
lution arc  traced  on  the  calm,  stern  face  which 
bends  over  that  table  !  The  doubting  look  and 
take  courage.  Every  where  his  letters  speak 
prophecies  of  success,  and  reproduce  the  spirit 
of  their  writer,  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 
As  he  stands  among  his  Jersey  officers,  well- 
nigh  desperate  by  their  worthless  pay,  he  speaks 
to  them  of  the  claims  of  their  country ;  they 
forget  themselves,  their  sufferings,  their  beg- 
gary, and  put  themselves  new  and  living  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  their  country,  exclaiming, 
"We  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  coun- 
try !"  The  influence  which  beguiled  the  Jersey 
officers  into  such  noble  self-forgetfulness  and 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  country  was  act- 
ing on  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  nation; 
and  it  is  in  these  facts  we  find  such  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  influence  which  pre-eminent 
greatness  and  virtue  exert. 

Amidst  all  the  gloomy  and  depressing  circum- 
stances which  are  associated  with  Washington 
that  memorable  season,  there  is  an  anecdote,  ap- 
parently trifling,  but  yet  worthy  to  be  told.  The 
late  General  John  Doughty,  of  Morristown,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  knew 
Washington  during  both  the  winters  he  spent  at 
Morristown.  He  often  told  his  friends  that  he 
never  heard  of  Washington's  laughing  loud  but 
once  during  those  two  winters.  The  exception 
was  one  that  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1780, 
when  Washington  had  purchased  a  young,  spir- 
ited horse  of  great  power,  but  which  was  not 
broken  to  the  saddle.  A  man  in  the  army,  or 
town,  who  professed  to  be  a  perfect  horseman, 
and  who  made  loud  proclamation  of  his  gifts 
in  that  line,  solicited  and  received  permission 
from  the  General  to  break  tire  horse  to  the  sad- 
dle. Immediately  back  of  where  the  ruins  of 
the  New  Jersey  Hotel  now  are  was  a  large  yard, 
to  which  Washington  and  his  friends  went  to 
see  the  horse  receive  his  first  lesson.  After 
many  preliminary  flourishes,  the  man  made  a 
leap  to  the  horse's  back  ;  but  no  sooner  was  lie 
seated  than  the  horse  made  what  is  known  as  a 
"stiff  leap,"  threw  down  his  head  and  up  his 
heels,  casting  the  braggart  over  his  head  in  a 
sort  of  elliptical  curve.  As  Washington  look- 
ed at  the  man  unhurt,  but  rolling  in  the  dirt, 
the  ludicrous  scene  overcame  his  gravity,  and 
he  laughed  aloud  so  heartily  that  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

On  the  6th  of  June  General  Knyphauscn  at- 
tempted to  reach  Morristown.  lie  landed  at 
Elizabethtown  Point,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Connecticut  Farms;  but  General  Maxwell,  with 
"his  nest  of  American  hornets,"  set  on  the  in- 
vaders so  furiously  that  they  retreated  hastily. 
It  was  during  this  incursion  that  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  was  wanton- 
ly murdered,  as  her  epitaph  says,  ' '  by  the  bloody 
hand  of  a  British  ruffian,"  but  in  reality  by  a 
refugee,  who  shot  her  "through  the  window  of 


a  room  to  which  she  had  retired  for  safety  and 
prayer,  two  balls  passing  through  her  body." 
This  wanton  act  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  nation,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  a  place  in  Washington's  correspond- 
ence. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Washington  was  at 
Springfield,  New  Jersey,  not  far  west  of  New- 
ark, at  which  place  he  had  his  head-quarters 
until  the  21st,  except  that  one  day  he  was  at 
Rockaway.  One  of  his  letters  states  that  on 
the  21st  the  whole  army,  except  two  brigades 
under  General  Greene,  was  slowly  proceeding 
toward  the  Hudson  by  way  of  Pompton.  When 
the  enemy  learned  that  our  troops  were  on  the 
march  they  made  another  attempt  to  reach 
Morristown.  The  unsleeping  sentinels  on  the 
Short  Hills,  on  the  23d  of  June,  detected  the 
signs«of  invasion,  and  gave  the  alarm.  On  that 
day  the  Battle  of  Springfield  was  fought,  Knyp- 
hausen  commanding  the  enemy,  and  Greene 
our  forces.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  tradi- 
tion says  that  Parson  Caldwell,  whose  wife  had 
been  shot,  was  present  inspiriting  our  troops. 
Finding  that  wadding  was  needed,  he  gathered 
up  the  hymn-books  in  the  old  church  and  dis- 
tributed them,  with  the  significant  direction, 
"Put  Watts  into  them,  boys!"  The  arrange- 
ments of  Greene  were  consummate,  and  our 
men  acted  valorously.  Some  whole  companies 
were  cut  to  pieces.  Washington  was  on  his 
Avay  to  Pompton  when  he  received  word  of  Knyp- 
hausen's  incursion,  and  taking  "two  brigades 
of  light  infantry,  lie  endeavored,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Knyphausen,  and 
prevent  his  return  to  New  York  ;  and  he  would 
have  effected  his  purpose  if  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  had  been  delayed  two  hours  longer." 
The  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  was  a  spec- 
tator of  this  battle  from  the  neighboring  heights, 
and  as  several  soldiers  testify  in  their  pension 
affidavits,  the  lion-roar  of  General  Wind's  voice 
that  day  vied  with  the  roar  of  fire-arms.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Benoni  Hathaway — he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  magazine  of  powder,  and  was  afraid 
of  nothing  but  witches,  against  wdiose  advances 
he  guarded  himself  by  the  rightly -adjusted 
horse-shoe — was  also  there,  having  very  unlaw- 
fully broken  from  the  ranks  of  his  cowardly 
General.  He  led  forty  picked  men  through  an 
unreaped  rye-field.  The  standing  grain  con- 
cealed the  movement  from  the  enemy.  Sud- 
denly bold  Benoni's  sharp  voice  cried  out 
"Fire!"  and  a  volley  of  well-directed  bullets 
served  as  a  sort  of  condiment  to  the  enemy's 
dinner.  William  Ball  recorded  it  in  his  affida- 
vit that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  company 
with  Lieutenant  Timothy  Tuttle,  under  Gener- 
al Heard.  "General  Heard  seemed  slow  in 
his  movements  toward  the  enemy,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Tuttle  invited  all  who  were  Avilling  to  face 
the  enemy  to  follow  him.  He  led  us  on  past 
the  church  and  to  the  battle-ground,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  it."  Ashbel  Green  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  brigade,  and  complains  that  he  did 
not  get  a  shot  at  the  enemy,  "  owring,  as  I  con- 
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ceive,  to  the  cowardice  of  a  certain  Brigadier- 
General  who  commanded  us."  Afterward  he 
charitably  thinks  the  General  acted  from  pru- 
dence. 

Bononi  Hathaway  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  General  Heard,  and  in  the  ar- 
chives at  Trenton  may  be  seen  the  original 
charges  which  he  sent  to  Governor  Livingston, 
demanding  that  Heard  should  be  tried.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  not  tried ;  but  the  document  de- 
serves to  be  copied  entire  and  literally  : 

Mokristown  15?/*.  July  1730 

To  his  Exilencey  the  Governor 
I  send  you  in  Closed  Severel  charges  which  I  charg 
B.  D.  Haird  with  while  he  comanded  the  Militare  Sum 
Time  in  jun  Last  at  Elizaheth  Town  farms  which  I  pray 
his  Exilencey  would  Call  a  Court  of  inquiry  on  these 
Charges  if  his  Exilencey  thinkes  it  worth  notising 
from  your  Hum  Ser 

Benoni  Hathaway  Lut  Coll. 
To  Exilencey  the  Governor. 
This  Is  the  Charges  that  I  bring  against  General  Haird 
While  he  Comanded  the  Militia  at  Elizabeth  town  farms 
sum  Time  in  Jun  last  1780 

1  Charg  is  for  leaving  his  post  and  Marching  the 
Trups  of  their  post  and  Leaving  that  Pass  without  aney 
gard  between  the  Enemy  and  our  armey  without  giving 
aney  notis  that  pass  was  "open  Betwen  three  and  fore 
Ours. 

2  Charg  is  Retreating  in  Disorder  Before  the  Enemy 
without  ordering  aney  Reargard  or  flanks  out  leading  of 
the  Retreat  Him  Self 

3  Charg  is  for  marching  the  Trups  of  from  advantiges 
peace  of  ground  wheare  we  mit  Noyed  them  much  and 
Lickley  prevented  thear  gaining  the  Bridg  at  Fox  Hall 
had  not  the  Trups  Bin  ordered  of  which  prevented  our 
giving  our  armey  aney  assistence  in  a  Time  of  great 
Distres. 

4  Charg  is  for  marching  the  Trups  of  a  Bout  one  mile 
from  aney  part  of  the  Enemy  and  Taken  them  upon  an 
Hy  mountain  and  kept  them  thear  till  the  Enemy  had 
gained  Springfeald  Bridg. 

List  of  evidence 
Coll  Van  Cortland  Capt.  Nathanal  Horton 

Wm  Skank  the  Brigad  Ma-    Adjt  Kiten  King 

jor  Major  Samuel  Hays 

Capt.  Benjman  Cartur  Leutnant  Backover 

This  singular  document  does  not  speak  very 
much  for  Hathaway's  education ;  but  it  shows 
that,  in  common  with  many  others,  he  could 
wield  the  sword  and  rifle  better  than  the  pen. 
This  battle  at  Springfield  was  a  sharply  con- 
tested action.  Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  in  one 
of  the  brigades  led  back  by  Washington,  says : 
"We  discovered  several  fresh  graves,  and  found 
fifteen  dead  bodies  which  we  buried.  We  were 
informed  by  the  inhabitants  that  the  enemy 
carried  off  eight  or  ten  wagon  loads  of  dead 
and  wounded."  As  Ashbel  Green's  company 
was  pushing  on  in  hot  haste  to  the  battle  lie 
saw  "  the  road  in  several  places  literally  sprink- 
led with  the  blood  of  our  wounded  countrymen 
as  they  were  carried  to  a  distance  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground." On  that  day  one  Mitchel  was  di- 
rected by  his  colonel  to  rescue  a  man  who  was 
desperately  wounded.  As  he  was  executing 
the  order  the  enemy  fired  a  volley,  and  in  after 
years  the  old  man  said,  "As  the  bullets  went 
whisht  by  my  ears,  I  vow  I  was  scared !"  It  was 
on  the  same  day  that  this  man  Mitchel  was 
scared  again  by  hearing  bullets  whistling  too 
near  his  ears ;  and  he  found  at  last  that  a  Hes- 


sian, concealed  behind  a  barn,  was  firing  at 
him.  Mitchel  rushed  on  the  German  in  great 
fury,  and  the  poor  fellow  cried  out  in  broken 
English,  "Quarter!  quarter!"  But  Mitchel, 
enraged  by  the  fellow's  skulking  way  of  fight- 
ing, said,  "I'll  give  you  quarter!"  and  dis- 
charged his  gun  at  him,  breaking  his  arm.  He 
then  took  his  prisoner  within  the  American 
lines.  This  man  afterward  settled  in  Morris 
County  near  his  captor,  Mitchel,  and  they 
"were  just  as  good  friends  as  possible.  Mam 
a  time  did  they  fight  over  the  Battle  of  Spring- 
field over  a  pitcher  of  cider." 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  desultory  sketch- 
es to  a  close.  The  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in 
even  slight  things  con- 
nected with  Washington 
is  a  sufficient  apology  for 
inserting  some  traditions 
and  facts  in  this  article 
which  have  not  been 
published  before.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  was 
well  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  aged 
people  whose  memory 
was  stored  with  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Among  these 
were  soldiers  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  in 
that  war.  Besides  these, 
in  Morris  County  are 
many  families  whose  fa- 
thers lived  here  during 
that  trying  period,  and 
from  these  sources  I  have 
derived  many  unwritten 
traditions  concerning 
Washington  while  a  res- 
ident at  Morristown.  Be- 
sides these  I  have  in  my 
possession,  or  have  had 
access  to  many  old  man- 
uscript letters  and  other 
documents,  which  have 
aided  me  in  adding 
some  light  to  that  inter- 
esting period  of  Wash- 
ington's life. 

I  may  appropriately  close  this  historical  mon- 
ograph with  an  original  letter  of  Washington, 
which  has  never  yet  been  published,  and  which 
is  a  very  striking  commentary  on  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  the  last  winter  he  was  in  Morris- 
town.  It  was  found  among  some  old  papers  in 
the  possession  of  Stephen  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  a  son  of  Captain  David 
Thompson,  who  ;"  referred  to  in  this  article. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  snow-storm 
which  caused  such  distress  in  the  camp  began 
on  January  3, 1 780.  The  famine  which  threat- 
ened the  army  caused  Washington  to  write  a 
letter  ' '  to  the  Magistrates  of  New  Jersey, "  which 
is  published  in  Sparks's  editions  of  the  Writings 
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of  Washington.  A  copy  of  that  letter  was  in- 
closed in  the  letter  which  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  valuable  letter,  as  show- 
ing that  Washington's  "  integrity  was  most 
pure,  his  justice  most  inflexible." 

"  Head-quarters,  Morristown,  January  8,  1780. 

"  Sir, — The  present  distresses  of  the  army,  with  which 
von  are  well  acquainted,  have  determined  me  to  call  upon 
the  respective  counties  of  the  State  for  a  proportion  of 
^rain  and  cattle,  according  to  the  abilities  of  each. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  have  addressed  the  magistrates  of 
every  county  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  business. 
This  mode  I  have  preferred  as  the  one  least  incon- 
venient to  the  inhabitants;  but,  in  case  the  requisition 
should  not  be  complied  with,  we  must  then  raise  the  sup- 
plies ourselves  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  This  I  have 
signified  to  the  magistrates. 

"  I  have  pitched  upon  you  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  this  measure  in  the  County  of  Bergen,  which  is  to  fur- 
nish two  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  eight  hundred  bush- 
els of  grain. 

"You  will  proceed,  then,  with  all  dispatch,  and,  call- 
ing upon  the  Justices,  will  deliver  the  inclosed  address, 
enforcing  it  with  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  troops,  the  better  to  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  exertions.  You  will  at  the  same  time  let 
them  delicately  know  that  you  are  instructed,  in  case 
they  do  not  take  up  the  business  immediately,  to  begin 
to  impress  the  articles  called  for  throughout  the  county. 
You  will  press  for  an  immediate  answer,  and  govern  your- 
self accordingly.  If  it  be  a  compliance,  you  will  concert 
with  them  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  the  articles 
and  the  time  of  the  delivery,  which,  for  the  whole,  is  to 
be  in  four  days  after  your  application  to  them.  The 
owners  will  bring  their  grain  and  cattle  to  this  place, 
where  the  grain  is  to  be  measured  and  the  cattle  esti- 
mated by  any  two  of  the  magistrates,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commissary,  Mr.  Voihes,  who  will  be  sent  to  you  for 
the  purpose,  and  certificates  given  by  the  Commissary, 
specifying  the  quantity  of  each  article  and  the  terms  of 
payment.  These  are  to  be  previously  settled  with  the 
owners,  who  are  to  choose  whether  they  will  receive  the 
present  market  price — which,  if  preferred,  is  to  be  insert- 
ed— or  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  payment.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  answer  of  the  magistrates  you 
will  send  me  word  what  it  is. 

"In  case  of  refusal,  you  will  begin  to  impress  till  you 
makeup  the  quantity  required.  This  you  will  do  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  stock  of  each  individual,  that  no  family 
may  be  deprived  of  its  necessary  subsistence.  Milch 
cows  are  not  to  be  included  in  the.  impress.  To  enable 
you  to  execute  this  business  with  more  effect  and  less  in- 
convenience, you  will  call  upon  Colonel  Fell  and  any 
other  well-affected  active  man  in  the  county,  and  en- 
deavor to  engage  their  advice  and  assistance.  You  are 
also  authorized  to  impress  wagons  for  the  transportation 
of  the  grain. 

"If  the  magistrates  undertake  the  business,  which  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  on  every  account,  you  will  en- 
deavor to  prevail  upon  them  to  assign  mills  for  the  re- 
ception and  preparation  of  such  grain  as  the  Commissary 
thinks  will  not  be  immediately  needful  in  the  camp. 

"  I  have  reposed  this  trust  in  you  from  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  your  prudence,  zeal,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  citizens.  While  your  measures  are  adapted  to  the 
emergency,  and  you  consult  what  you  owe  to  the  service, 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  forget  that,  as  we  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  take  the  property  of  citizens  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  on  whom  their  safety  depends, 
you  should  be  careful  to  manifest  that  we  have  a  respect 
for  their  rights,  and  wish  not  to  do  any  thing  which  that 
necessity,  and  even  their  own  good,  do  not  absolutely  re- 
quire. 

"I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 
"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Gb.  Washington. 

"  P.S.  After  reading  the  letter  to  the  Justices  you  will 
seal  it. 

"  Lt.  Col.  DeHakt." 


ETHAN  ALLEN  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

["She  was  a  lovely,  pious,  young  woman,  whose  mo- 
ther, then  long  in  the  spirit-land,  had  instructed  her  in 
the  truths  of  the  Bible.  When  she  was  about  to  die, 
she  called  her  father  to  her  bedside,  and,  turning  upon 
him  her  pale  face,  lighted  by  lustrous  blue  eyes,  she  said, 
with  a  sweet  voice :  l  Dear  father,  I  am  about  to  cross 
the  cold,  dark  river.  Shall  I  trust  to  your  opinions,  or 
to  the  teachings  of  dear  mother?'  These  words,  like  a 
keen  arrow,  pierced  the  recesses  of  his  most  truthful  emo- 
tions. 'Trust  to  your  mother!'  said  the  champion  of 
infidelity;  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
wept  like  a  child." — Harper's  Monthly  for  November.} 

"  rpiIE  damps  of  death  are  coming  fast, 
-L   My  father,  o'er  my  brow, 
The  past  with  all  its  scenes  has  fled, 

And  I  must  turn  me  now 
To  that  dim  future  that  in  vain 

My  feeble  eyes  descry : 
Tell  me,  my  father,  in  this  hour 

In  whose  stern  faith  to  die  ? 

"In  thine?    I've  watch'd  thy  scornful  smile. 

And  heard  thy  withering  tone, 
Whene'er  the  Christian's  humble  hope 

Was  placed  above  thine  own ; 
I've  heard  thee  speak  of  coming  death 

Without  a  shade  of  gloom, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  childish  fears 

That  cluster  round  the  tomb. 

"Or  is  it  in  my  mother's  faith? 

How  fondly  do  I  trace 
Through  many  a  weary  year  long  past 

That  calm  and   saintly  face  ! 
How  often  do  I  call  to  mind, 

Now  she  is  'neath  the  sod, 
The  place — the  hour — in  which  she  drew 

My  early  thoughts  to  God ! 

"  'Twas  then  she  took  this  sacred  book, 

And  from  its  burning  page 
Read  how  its  truths  support  the  soul 

In  youth  and  failing  age; 
And  bade  me  in  its  precepts  live, 

And  by  its  precepts  die, 
That  I  might  share  a  home  of  love 

In  worlds  beyond  the  sky. 

"My  father,  shall  I  look  above, 

Amid  this  gathering  gloom, 
To  Him  Avhose  promises  of  love 

Extend  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Or  curse  the  Being  who  hath  bless'd 

This  checkered  path  of  mine  ; 
Must  I  embrace  my  mother's  faith, 

Or  die,  my  sire,  in  thine  ?" 

The  frown  upon  that  warrior-brow 

Passed  like  a  cloud  away, 
And  tears  coursed  down  the  rugged  cheek 

That  flowed  not  till  that  day; 
"Not — not  in  mine" — with  choking  voice 

The  skeptic  made  reply, 
"But  in  thy  mother's  holy  faith, 

My  daughter,  may'st  thou  die!" 

C.  C.  Cox. 
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FOLLIES  OF  FASHION. 

HOW  strange  is  the  origin  of  a  fashion  !  The 
"  abomination  of  wigs''  was  first  adopted  by 
a  Duke  of  Anjou  to  conceal  a  personal  defect ! 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France  introduced  long 
coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  The  absurdly 
long-pointed  shoes — often  two  feet  in  length — 
were  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet  to  cover 
a  very  large  excrescence  he  had  upon  one  of  his 
feet.  When  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  wear  his 
hair  short  on  account  of  a  wound  in  the  head, 
the  crop  became  the  prevailing  fashion  of  his 
Court.  Madame  de  Montespan  invented  the 
robe  battante,  or  hooped  skirt,  to  conceal  an  ac- 
cident in  her  history;  which,  however,  occurred 
at  such  regular  periods  that  people  soon  began 
to  guess  the  cause  when  they  perceived  the  ef- 
fect. Not  least  curious  of  all  is  the  origin  of 
the  long-fashionable  shade  of  yellow  called  Isa- 
bella. When  Ostend  was  besieged  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain,  in  a  fit  of 
injudicious  patriotism,  made  a  solemn  vow  not 
to  change  her  linen  till  the  town  was  taken. 
The  besieged,  either  not  hearing  this  vow  or 
else  too  rebellious  to  regard  it,  held  out  till 
time,  which  sullies  every  thing,  and  possibly 
perspiration,   if,  indeed,  Infantas  of  Spain  do 


perspire,  brought  her  Itoyal  Highness's  linen  to 
a  color  which  needed  a  name.  In  a  person  of 
her  rank  it  could  not  be  dirty ;  and  so  it  was 
called  Isabella,  became  the  fashionable  loyal 
color,  and  was  worn,  so  says  the  chronicler, 
"with  honor  by  all,  and  with  convenience  by 
many" — making  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  dirt  cheap. 
We  have  it  on  the  best  historical  authority* 
that  the  present  prominence  of  the  nasal  organ 
on  the  Israelitish  face  divine  is  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  fact  that,  at  one  time,  when  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  that  somewhat  distinct- 
ive feature  was  in  debate  in  the  Israelitish  camp, 
the  tyrant  Fashion  came  to  its  rescue.  Here 
is  the  account  of  the  transaction — not  in  Ho- 
meric verse,  but  as  veracious  as  though  it  were : 

"  Says  Aaron  to  Moses, 
Let's  cut  off  our  noses; 
Moses  to  Aaron, t 
'Tis  the  fashion  to  wear  'em." 

The  gentle  reader  will  perceive  (on  reference 
to  the  first  Jewish  countenance  he  may  meet) 
that  the  plea  was  found  quite  unanswerable. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  had  it  been 
disregarded  who  can   tell  ?      'Tis   certain  that 

*  Mother  Bunch. 

t  With  the  caution  characteristic  of  a  great  legislator. 
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very  sad  effects  have  ensued  upon  a  failure  to 
pay  proper  heed  to  the  behests  of  the  mighty 
potentate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Liliputian 
nation,  who  (as  recorded  by  their  veracious  his- 
torian, Swift)  declared  war  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Blefuscu,  solely  because  the  latter  re- 
fused to  break  their  eggs  at  the  same  end  which 
Fashion  dictated  to  the  former  as  the  proper 
one  for  breakage.  The  Big-Endian  rebellions 
cost  the  monarch  of  Liliput  not  less  than  forty 
first-rate  ships  of  war,  a  multitude  of  smaller 
vessels  (the  war  being  chiefly  maritime),  and 
30,000  of  his  best  seamen  and  soldiers;  while 
the  loss  of  the  Big-Endians — the  rebels — was, 
rightly,  much  greater. 

So  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  had  the  te- 
merity to  crop  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard  at 
a  time  when  Fashion  dictated  ambrosial  locks 
and  flowing  beard.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
His  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  properly  dis- 
gusted at  such  contempt  of  appearances,  rested 
not  till  she  procured  a  divorce,  and  married  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  afterward  King  of  England. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  interminable 
wars  which  followed  upon  this  alliance  were 
brought  about,  primarily,  by  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  King  Louis  ? 

Who  will  say,  looking  upon  these  and  like 
facts,  that  Fashion  is  to  be  contemned ;  or  that 
her  changes  are  unworthy  the  historian's  note 
or  the  philosopher's  attention  ?  As  for  the  pop- 
ular mind — that  is,  with  its  usual  sagacity  keen- 
ly alive  to  any  thing  relating  to  so  important  a 
subject  as  dress,  as  is  at  once  proven  by  the 
common  remark,  in  every  body's  mouth,  of 
knowing  a  man  by  the  style  of  his  coat,  or,  as 
Captain  Cuttle  would  put  it,  "by  the  cut  of  his 
jib." 

First  among  fashionable  follies — on  the  score 
of  absurdity — come  the  trunk"  hose,  which  were 
thought  indispensable  about  the  middle  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  masculine  counter-puff  to  the  verdin^ale, 
which  then  first  began  to  swell  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  feminine  loveliness,  taking  the  place  of 
the  hoop  of  our  day.  The  coat  is  what  the 
dandy  of  our  times  most  prides  himself  on. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  his  breeches 
were  the  objects  of  a  young  man's  chief  solici- 
tude. Figure  1,  representing  James  the  First 
of  England  in  hunting  costume,  is  taken  from 
a  book  devoted  to  various  fashionable  methods 
of  killing  time,  published  in  the  year  1G14.  It 
will  be  seen  that  "  the  great,  round,  abominable 
breech,"  as  it  was  styled,  then  tapered  down  to 
the  knee,  and  was  slashed  all  over,  and  covered 
with  embroidery  and  lace.  Stays  were  some- 
times worn  beneath  the  long-waisted  doublets 
of  the  gentlemen,  to  keep  them  straight  and 
confine  them  at  the  waist.  In  our  illustration 
the  King  is  evidently  incased  in  whalebone. 

The  fashion  varied.  We  read  of  "hose 
pleated  as  though  they  had  thirty  pockets;" 
"  two  yards  wide  at  the  top  ;"  and  (date  1658) 
of  "petticoat-breeches,  tied  above   the  knee, 


Figure  1. 

ribbons  up  to  the  pocket-holes,  half  the  width 
of  the  breeches,  then  ribbons  hanging  all  about 
the  waistband,  and  shirt  hanging  out"1 — which 
last  fashion  may  be  said  to  have  altogether  died 
out  among  our  modern  dandies.  We  read  of 
breeches  "almost  capable  of  a  bushel  of  wheat;" 
and  of  alterations  which  had  to  be  made  in  the 
British  Parliament  House,  to  afford  additional 
accommodations  for  the  members'  seats.  It  is 
related  of  a  fast  man  of  the  time,  that,  on  rising 
to  conclude  a  visit  of  ceremony,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  damage  his  nether  integuments  by  a 
protruding  nail  in  his  chair,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  gained  the  door  the  escape  of  bran  was  so 
rapid  as  to  cause  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 

A  law  was  made  "against  such  as  did  so 
stuff  their  breeches  to  make  them  stand  out ; 
whereupon,"  says  an  ancient  worthy,  "  when  a 
certain  prisoner  (in  these  tymes)  was  accused 
for  wearing  such  breeches  contrary  to  law,  he 
began  to  excuse  himself  of  the  offence,  and  en- 
deavoured by  little  and  little  to  discharge  him- 
self of  that  which  he  did  wcare  within  them  ; 
he  drew  out  of  his  breeches  a  pair  of  sheets, 
two  table-cloaths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a  glass,  a  combe,  and  night-caps,  with 
other  things  of  use,  saying,  '  Your  worships  may 
understand  that  because  I  have  no  safer  a  store- 
house, these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  a  roome 
to  lay  my  goods  in  ;  and  though  it  be  a  straight 
prison,  yet  it  is  a  store-house  big  enough  for  them, 
for  I  have  many  things  more  yet  of  value  with- 
in them.'  And  so  his  discharge  was  accepted 
and  well  laughed  at ;  and  they  commanded  him 
that  he  should  not  alter  the  furniture  of  his  store- 
house." 

Figure  2  is  an  excellent  representation  of  a 
dandy  of  1G4G,  from  a  very  rare  broadside  print- 
ed in  that  year.  From  the  description  of  his  gar- 
ments we  learn  that  he  wears  a  tall  hat  with  a 
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bunch  of  ribbon  on  one  side  and  a  feather  on 
the  other,  his  face  spotted  with  patches,  two 
love-locks,  one  on  each  side  of  his  head,  which 
hang  down  upon  his  bosom,  and  are  tied  at  the 
ends  with  silk  ribbons  in  bows.  A  mustache 
encompasses  his  mouth.  His  band  or  collar, 
edged  with  lace,  is  tied  with  band-strings  and 
secured  by  a  ring.  A  tight  vest  is  left  partly 
open,  and  between  it  and  his  breeches  his  shirt 
sticks  out.  The  cloak  was  in  those  days  car- 
ried upon  the  arm.  His  breeches  were  orna- 
mented with  "many  dozens  of  points  at  the 
knees,  and  above  these,  on  either  side,  were 
two  great  bunches  of  ribbon,  of  several  colors." 
His  legs  were  incased  in  *' boot-hose  tops,  tied 
above  the  middle  of  the  calf,  as  long  as  a  pair 
of  shirt-sleeves,  and  double  at  the  ends,  like  a 
ruff-band.  The  tops  of  the  boots  were  very 
large,  fringed  with  lace,  and  turned  down  as 
low  as  his  spurres,  which  gingled  like  the  bells 
of  a  morrice-dancer  as  he  walked."  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  a  stick,  which  he  "  played 
with  as  he  straddled  along  the  street  singing." 

With  such  boots  "straddling"  was  an  ungrace- 
ful necessity.  A  buck  of  those  days,  who  was 
probably  not  well  up  to  the  straddling  dodge, 
complains  that  "one  of  the  rowels  of  my  silver 
spurs  catched  hold  of  the  ruffle  of  my  boot, 
which  being  Spanish  leather,  and  not  subject 
to  tear,  overthrew  me  !" 

The  love-lock  worn  by  our  beau  caused  an 
immense  sensation  among  quiet,  staid  people. 
Mr.  Prynne  wrote  against  it  a  quarto  volume, 
called  "The  Unloveliness  of  Love-locks,"  in 
which  he  quotes  a  nobleman  who,  having  been 
scared  from  this  vanity  by  a  violent  sickness, 


"did  declare  the  love-lock  to  be  but  a  cord  of 
vanity  by  which  he  had  given  the  devil  hold 
fast  to  lead  him  at  his  pleasure ;  who  would 
never  resign  his  prey  as  long  as  he  nourished 
this  unlovely  bush." 

Patches,  mentioned  above  as  one  of  the  dec- 
orations of  our  beau,  were  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  fash- 
ion is  said  to  have  come  from  Arabia.  Among 
Eastern  nations  a  black  mole  is  considered  a 
"beauty  spot,"  a  fit  theme  for  poetic  raptures. 
Hence  those  to  whom  Nature  had  denied  this 
boon  endeavored  to  imitate  it  by  means  of  black 
silk  and  paste.  In  England,  however,  the  taste 
was  arbitrary,  and  the  excess  to  which  it  was 
carried  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was 
as  barbarous  as  comical.  Pepys  makes  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  mode  in  his  "  Diary,"  as  : 
"My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day,  it  being 
the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  [!]  to  wear 
a  black  patch."  And  again  :  ' '  May  5— To  the 
Duke  of  York's  Play-house :  one  thing  of  fa- 
miliarity I  observed  in  my  Lady  Castlemaine  ; 
she  called  to  one  of  her  women  for  a  little  patch 
off  her  face,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth  and  wet- 
ted it,  and  so  clapped  it  upon  her  own,  by  the 
side  of  her  mouth." 

When  at  its  height  the  patching  mania  must 
have  made  curious  havoc  among  the  facial 
charms  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve.  Various 
shapes  were  used.  A  satirical  poet  of  1658 
says : 

"  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut, 

For  pimples  and  for  scars ; 
Here's  all  the  wandering  planets1  signs, 

And  some  of  the  fixed  stars 
Already  gummed,  to  make  them  stick, 

They  need  no  other  sky." 

This  lady's  face  (Figure  3)  is  from  a  portrait 
of  a  reigning  beauty  of  those  times,  and  may  be 
considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  fashion.  She 
has  a  star  and  half-moon  upon  the  cheek,  a  cir- 
cular mark  upon  her  chin,  and — marvel  of  mar- 


Figure  3. 

vels — a  coach,  coachman,  and  two  horses  with 
postillions  upon  her  forehead !  The  last  orna- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  favorite,  for  the  au- 
thor of  "  God's  Voice  against  Pride  in  Ap- 
parel" (1G83)  says:    "  Methinks  the  mourning 
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coach  and  horses,  all  in  black,  and  plying  in 
their  foreheads,  stands  ready  to  whirl  them  to 
Acheron." 

Patches  were  even  made  a  symbol  of  political 
allegiance — the  ladies  who  favored  the  Tories 
patching  the  right  side  of  the  face,  while  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Whigs  patched  the  left  side. 
?vlr.  Spectator  tells  us  that,  "Whatever  may 
be  the  motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes, 
who  do  not  patch  for  the  public  good  so  much 
as  for  their  own  private  advantage,  it  is  certain 
there  are  several  women  of  honor  who  patch 
out  of  principle,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  country."  And  we  learn  farther  that 
these  ladies  were  very  far  above  sacrificing  the 
public  welfare  for  the  sake  of  any  mere  personal 
feeling,  as,  "  in  a  late  draught  of  marriage-arti- 
cles, a  lady  has  stipulated  with  her  husband 
that,  whatever  his  opinions  are,  she  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases." 

Patches  were  absolutely  requisite  as  orna- 
mental toilet  appendages  even  so  late  as  176G, 
but  soon  after  went  out  of  fashion.  The  wo- 
men of  Chili  and  Peru  to  this  day  affect  the 
mode,  but  with  them  the  black  plasters  are  but 
little  variegated  in  shape.  A  patch  on  each 
temple  is  thought  a  rare  beautifier  in  some  por- 
tions of  Spanish  South  America. 

Masks  formed  another  fashionable  decoration 
to  the  face — ostensibly  to  preserve  the  complex- 
ion, but  in  reality  to  lend  a  fancied  charm  to 
the  features.  In  Figure  4,  from  a  portrait  taken 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  see 
the  half-mask,  which  was  thought  sufficiently 
ornamental  to  be  worn  with  full  dress.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  few  ladies  visited  the 
theatre  unmasked.  We  read  of 
"  Half-wits  and  gamesters,  and  gay  fops,  whose  tasks 

Are  daily  to  invade  the  dangerous  masks." 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  vizard 
masks,  covering  the  entire  face,  were  worn  by 
ladies  when  they  rode  out.  They  were  sus- 
pended to  the  side  by  a  string,  as  shown  in 
Figure  5,  copied  from  a  print  of  1743.  When 
in  use  these  masks  were  held  by  the  teeth,  by 
means  of  a,  round  bead  fastened  on  the  in- 
side. 


John  Durant  Breval,  who  wrote  a  poem  on 
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FlGITEE  6. 

"The  Art  of  Dress,"  in  1717,  claims  for  the 
hoop  an  English  origin.      He  sings : 

li  When  and  from  whence  the  Ruff  at  first  was  brought. 
Long,  but  in  vain,  have  puz'ling  Criticks  sought. 
In  after  times,  some  future  Bentley's  care 
Shall  gravely  mark  the  climate,  and  the  year. 
Bentley  (great  sage),  who  ne'er  vouchsafes  to  write 
But  such  important  matters  come  to  light. 
Queen  Kate  of  Austrian  Blood,  Demure  and  Wipe. 
Swell'd  the  stiff-circle  to  a  larger  size, 
And  wore  it  as  was  then  the  Spanish  mode, 
For  Female  shoulders  thought  too  great  a  Load. 
Some  Winters  passed,  and  then  Eliza  sv.ay'd, 
Sworn  Enemy  to  Rome,  a  wondrous  Maid ! 
She  turn'd  out  Popish  modes,  but  kept  in  That. 
And  introdue'd,  besides,  the  Steeple-Hat ; 
Fenc'd  the  huge  Petticoat  with  Ribs  of  Whale, 
And  arm'd  our  mothers  with  a  circling  mail." 

Hoops,  however,  seem  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  rather  an  extension  or  exaggeration  of  a 
feature  in  female  dress  mentioned  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
name  of  "  padding,  or  false  hips."  It  was  not 
till  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  hear  much  of  them.  Good  old  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  describing  the  portraits  of 
his  ancestors  hanging  up  in  his  family  mansion, 
says:  "You  see,  Sir,  my  grandmother  has  on 
the  new-fashioned  petticoat,  except  that  the 
modern  [1710]  is  gathered  at  the  waist.  My 
grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  larg  • 
drum  ;  whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  though 
they  were  in  a  go-cart."  The  "  drum"  style  is 
shown  in  Figure  6,  from  a  portrait  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset,  which  will  give  the 
reader  an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  dress 
during  a  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  En- 
gland. The  ';  new-fashioned  petticoat,"  which, 
according  to  Sir  Roger,  caused  the  ladies  to 
walk  as  though  they  were  in  a  go-cart,  is  shown 
in  Figure  7.  It  widens  gradually  from  the 
waist  to  the  ground ;  and  the  gown  is  looped 
up  around  the  body  in  front,  and  falls  in  loose 
folds  behind,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
washer-women  of  the  present  time. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  hoop  has  under- 
gone, at  different  times,  remarkable  changes. 
A  writer  of  the  last  century  says:  "It  (the 
hoop)  has  been  known  to  expand  and  contract 
itself  from  the  size  of  a  butter-churn  to  the  cir- 
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cumference  of  three  hogsheads.  At  one  time 
it  was  sloped  from  the  waist  in  a  pyramidal 
form ;  at  another,  it  was  bent  upward  like  an 
inverted  bow,  by  which  the  two  angles,  when 
squeezed  upon  both  sides,  almost  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  ears ;  and  again  it  is  nearly  oval 
in  form,  and  scarce  measures,  from  end  to  end, 
above  twice  the  length  of  the  wearer !"  Fig- 
ures 8  and  9  furnish  samples  of  these  styles,  in 
sketches  taken  from  contemporary  prints.  Fig- 
ure 9  is  from  a  print  dated  174G,  and  gives  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  those  hoops  which  spread  at 
the  sides.  These  were  formed  of  whalebone, 
and  their  wearers  doubled  them  round  in  front, 
or  lifted  them  up  on  each  side,  when  they  en- 
tered a  door  or  carriage. 

About  1740  an  ugly  novelty  was  introduced, 
called  the  sacque — a  wide,  loose  gown,  open  in 
front,  and  hanging  free  of  the  body  from  the 
shoulders   to   the  ground,   being   gathered   in 


Figuee  9. 

great  folds  over  the  hooped  petticoat,  which 
was  thus  made  to  take  up  more  room  than 
ever.     Figure  10  exhibits  this. 


Figuee  S. 


FlGTJEE 

About  1750  an  exceedingly  small  cap  (Fig- 
ure 11)  was  the  mode;  and  this,  with  the  hair 
closely  turned  up  beneath  it,  gave,  by 
contrast  with  the  enormous  bulging  hoops, 
an  extraordinary  meanness  to  the  head 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  Spectator  ceased  not  to  make  sport 
of  the  hoops  of  his  day.  We  find  there 
the  petition  of  "one  William  Jingle, 
coach-maker  and  chair-maker  of  the  lib- 
erty of  Westminster,*'  which  states  that 
for  the  service  of  ladies  wearing  hoop  pet- 
ticoats said  Jingle  "has  built  a  round 
chair  in  form  of  a  lantern,  six  yards  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  with  a  stool  in 
the  centre  of  it ;  the  said  vehicle  being  so 
contrived  as  to  receive  the  passenger  by 
opening  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  clos- 
ing mathematically  when  she  is  seated.  ' 
And  farther,  "  that  petitioner  has  also  in- 
vented a  coach  for  the  reception  of  one 
lady  only,  who  is  to  be  let  in  at  the  top." 
And  "that  the  said  coach  has  been  tried 
by  a  lady's  woman,  in  one  of  these  full 
petticoats,  who  was  let  down  from  a  bal- 
cony and  drawn  up  again  by  pulleys,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  her  lady  and  all 
who  beheld  her." 

The  TattLr  reports  the  proceeding-  in  ;: 
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1IGURE   11. 

trial  held  by  himself  upon  one  of  the  hooped 
ones,  who  "  was  taken  up  as  she  went  out  of  the 
puppet-show  some  three  nights  ago."  Having 
divested  this  young  lady  of  her  hooped  garment, 
a  jury  of  matrons  brought  her  into  the  house. 
"I  had  before  given  directions  for  an  engine 
of  several  legs,  that  could  contract  or  open  it- 
self like  the  top  of  an  umbrella,  in  order  to 
place  the  petticoat  upon  it,  by  which  means  I 
might  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  it  as  it  should 
appear  in  its  proper  dimensions.  I  directed 
the  machine  to  be  set  upon  the  table,  and  di- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  garment 
in  its  utmost  circumference ;  but  my  great  hall 
was  too  narrow  for  the  experiment,  for  before 
it  was  half  unfolded  it  described  so  immoderate 
a  circle  that  the  lower  part  of  it  brushed  upon 
my  face  as  I  sat  in  my  chair  of  judicature.  I 
then  inquired  for  the  person  who  belonged  to 
the  petticoat,  and  to  my  great  surprise  was  di- 
rected to  a  very  beautiful  young  damsel,  with 
so  pretty  a  face  and  shape  that  I  bid  her  come 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  seated,  her  upon  a  little 
crock  at  my  left  hand. 

"'My  pretty  maid,'  said  I,  'do  you  own 
yourself  to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the  gar- 
ment before  us  ?' I  then  ordered  the 

garment  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top 
of  my  great  hall,  and  afterward  to  be  spread 
open  by  the  engine  it  was  placed  upon,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  formed  a  very  splendid  and 
ample  canopy  over  our  heads.  I  entered  upon 
the  whole  cause  with  great  satisfaction,  as  I  sat 
under  the  shadow  of  it." 

An  instrument  or  appendage  called  "  a  pair 
of  hips,"  was,  as  before  said,  the  predecessor 
and  also  contemporary  of  the  hoop.  In  1710, 
a  lady  whose  maid  has  run  away,  taking  with 
her  some  of  the  recherche  articles  of  her  mis- 
tress's wardrobe,  advertises  the  truant  and  the 
lost  valuables.  Among  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned "four  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  curiously 
darned  (darned  stockings  being  also  then  the 
rage),  three  pairs  of  fashionable  eyebrows,  two 
sets  of  ivory  teeth,  and  one  pair  of  box  (wood) 
for  common  use,  with  two  pairs  of  hips  of  new- 
est fashion." 

Figure  12  is  from  a  print  in  a  French  work, 
late  of  1727,  and  represents  an  Alsatian  belle 


of  that  period.  There  is  evidence  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  gown  hangs  that  hoops  were 
then  the  mode  even  in  Alsace.  The  dress  of 
tliis  belle  is  very  curious.  Her  robe  appears 
to  be  of  two  different  materials,  half  the  petti- 
coat being  laid  in  very  fine  close  plaits  and  the 
other  half  in  larger  plaits.  The  body  is  made 
with  an  immensely  long  pointed  stomacher, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  jewels.  Over  it  is  a 
lace  handkerchief  with  long  pointed  ends,  ap- 
parently of  black  silk  trimmed  with  black  lace. 
The  sleeves  are  full,  puffed,  short,  and  open, 
longer  beneath  than  on  top,  and  long  gloves 
join  them  and  conceal  the  arm.  The  most 
singular  feature  of  this  costume  is  the  coiffure, 
which  consists  of  an  enormous  three-cornered 
edifice  of  satin,  lace,  and  jewels,  stretching  out 
on  each  side  far  beyond  the  width  of  the  figure, 
and  standing  up  in  a  point  in  front.  The  hair  is 
turned  back  from  the  forehead,  and  hangs  in  a 
very  long  plait  which  the  fair  one  carries  over  one 
arm.  Fancy  such  a  figure  promenading  Broad- 
wav ! 


^4 


Figure  12. 

After  being  the  mode  full  half  a  century 
hoops  were  discarded.  Only,  however,  to  be 
revived  in,  if  possible,  greater  extravagance 
than  ever  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Figure  13  represents  a  lady's  court- 
dress  of  179G.  Not  content  with  its  natural 
enormity,  the  hooped  skirt  was  at  this  time 
decorated  with  immense  bows  of  ribbon,  cords, 
tassels,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  long  swathes  of 
colored  silks,  hung  and  twisted  about  it  in  the 
most  horrid  taste. 
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'  '*  Good  Queen  Bess"  was  noted  for  her  ex- 
travagant and  extraordinary  taste  in  matters  of 
dress.  She  possessed  costumes  of  all  countries, 
and  left  at  her  death  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand habits  or  suits  in  her  wardrobe.  Her 
courtiers  used  to  give  her  gowns,  petticoats, 
kirtles,  doublets,  and  mantles,  mostly 
highly  embroidered  and  adorned  with 
jewels.  Paul  Hentzner,  a  German  trav- 
eler, who  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
Court  when  Elizabeth  was  still  in  her 
heyday,  says : 

"  The  Queen  had  in  her  ear  two  pearls 
with  very  rich  drops.  She  wore  false 
hair,  and  that  red ;  her  neck  was  uncov- 
ered, and  she  had  a  necklace  of  exceed- 
ing fine  jewels.  Her  gown  was  white 
silk,   bordered  with   pearls  the   size  of 


Figure  15. 

beans ;  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  flush  silk  shot 
with  silver  threads.  Her  train  was  very  long. 
Instead  of  a  chain  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of 
gold  and  jewels."  This  must  have  been  before 
increasing  years  induced  the  Virgin  Queen  to 
favor  the  Elizabethan  ruff  and  high  collar  con- 
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coaling  even  the  neck.  As  her  charms  decayed 
she  grew  more  chary  of  their  exhibition. 

Ruffs  were  the  leading  enormity  in  the  dress 
of  this  period.  Elizabeth's  were  the  most  ex- 
travagant. But  her  courtiers  all  wore  them. 
The  Queen  imported  a  starcher,  "the  sub- 
stance called  starche"  being  just  then  brought 
into  use.  Stubbs,  the  chief  railer  against  the 
vanities  of  those  days,  says:  "There  is  a  cer- 
tain liquid  matter  which  they  call  starche, 
wherein  the  devil  hath  learned  them  to  wash 
and  dive  their  ruffs,  which,  being  dry,  will 
then  stand  stiff  and  inflexible  about  their  necks." 
We  read,  too,  of  wire  supports  to  make  the 
ruffs  stand  out;  of  "three  or  four  small  ruffs 
placed  under  the  master-devil  ruff,"  "which  was 
often  loaded  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
and  needlework."  Thus  arranged  these  mon- 
strous appendages  expanded  like  wings  as  high 
as  the  head,  or  fell  over  the  shoulders  like  flags, 
as  shown  in  our  sketches  of  courtiers  of  that 
period. 

Several  important  toilet  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Bess.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  first  began  to  man- 
ufacture pins  and  ribbons  during  this  reign. 
Knitted  worsted  stockings,  too,  were  first  made 
in  England  about  the  year  1565,  by  a  London 
apprentice  named  William  Ryder,  who,  having 
seen  some  that  came  from  Italy,  imitated  a  pair 
exactly,  and  presented  them  to  the  Earl  of  Fern- 
broke.  Also,  we  find  it  written  in  Stowe's 
"Chronicle"  that,  "in  the  2d  yeere  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  her  silk-woman,  Mistress  Montagu, 
presented  her  Majesty  for  a  New-Yeere's  gift  a 
pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings,"  which  she 
had  made  herself.  So  well  did  these  please 
the  Queen  that  she  declared,  according  to 
Stowe,  "Henceforth  will  I  wear  no  more  cloth 
hose" — tnat  is  to  say,  stockings  of  cloth  sewed 
into  shape. 
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Elizabeth  had  a  passion  for  strange  orna- 
ments of  embroidery  work.  She  had  a  dress 
with  lizards  and  all  sorts  of  creeping  things  on 
it.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  wherein  she 
wears  a  gown  embroidered  with  serpents,  birds, 
a  sea-horse,  a  swan,  and  an  ostrich  ;  while  in 
another  portrait  a  spotted  ermine  crowned,  the 
emblem  of  chastity,  is  embroidered  upon  her 
gown  sleeve. 

Figure  1 7  is  from  a  portrait  of  Sir  William 
Russell,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  most  distin- 
guished courtiers,  and  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  dress  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
later  part  of  her  reign.  In  his  immense  ruff, 
his  "pease-cod-bellied  doublet"  of  thickly  quilt- 
ed vblack  silk,  slashed  sleeves,  showing  a  rich 
lace  under-garment,  Venetian  hose,  and  stock- 
ings of  finest  yarn,  the  dandy  of  those  days 
seems  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  stiff  and 
ungainly  figure.  In  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham (Figure  16),  another  courtier  of  Eliza- 
beth's, we  see  an  example  of  the  trunk  hose 
and  the  sleeveless  doubtlet,  which  were  for  a 
time  the  mode.     A  poet  of  the  day  speaks  of 

"A  fair  black  coat  withouten  sleeve, 

And  buttoned  the  shoulder  round  about; 
Of  xxs.  a  yard,  as  T  beleeve, 
And  layd  upon  with  parchment  lace  withoute." 

Sleeves  were,  while  in  the  mode,  a  very  re- 
cherche article  of  dress.  They  were  made  sep- 
arate from  the  garment,  and  were  often  of  great 
splendor.  Among  Elizabeth's  wardrobe  were 
"a  pair  of  sleeves  of  sypers  (Cyprus  work), 
wrought  with  silver  and  black  silk;"  "a  pair 
of  sleeves  of  gold  pulled  out  with  lawn;"  "a 
pair  of  sleeves  of  gold  and  silver  knytt,  cawle 
fashion;"  and  many  more,  each  in  a  different 
style.  Her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  was  also  re- 
markable for  his  splendid  sleeves.     The  por- 
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trait  of  the  Earl  (  c  Surrey  (Figure  18)  will  give 
the  fair  reader  some  idea  of  the  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance of  these  sleeves  upon  gentlemen.  This 
gallant  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  scarlet  through- 
out, and  must  have  presented  a  most  surprising- 
ly gorgeous  spectacle  as  he  walked  out,  rapier 
in  hand,  looking  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  he 
was  long. 

Garters,  also,  were  a  most  fashionable  male 
ornament.  They  were  worn  externally  below 
the  knee,  and  became  so  expensive  and  yet  so 
common  a  luxury  that  we  read  of  men  of  mean 
rank  wearing  garters  and  shoe-roses  of  more 
than  five  pounds  in  value.  They  were  made 
of  gold  and  silver,  satin  and  velvet,  often  deep- 
ly fringed  with  gold.  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
satirizes  those  who 
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"  Wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold, 
Aad  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold." 

The  mode  seems  to  have  excited  the  envy 
of  the  fair  sex.  In  one  of  Massinger's  plays,  a 
young  lady,  whose  attendant  has  just  supplied 
her  with  shoes,  garters,  fans,  and  roses,  ex- 
claims : 

"Would  'twere  in  the  fashion 
That  the  garters  might  be  seen  too!" 

To  which  reasonable  wish  her  attendant  re- 
plies, 

"Many  ladies 
That  know  they  have  good  legs,  wish  the  same  with  yon  i 
Men  that  way  have  the  advantage." 

It  is  recorded  at  a  later  period,  of  the  Queen 
of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  that  she  contrived 
to  elude  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  to  send  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham her  own  garter  as  a  memo- 
rial 

With  all  the  exposure  of  the 
bust  permitted  by  fashion  during 
the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 
"the  abomination  of  wearing  short 
sleeves"  failed  to  receive  the  coun- 
tenance of  England's  fair.  Indeed, 
for  many  years,  "naked  down 
from  the  .elbows"  was  a  fashion 
which  was  looked  upon  with  horror 
and  disgust — a  hint  to  our  modern 
ball-room  belles. 

Ardent  a  devotee  of  fashion  as 
was  Elizabeth,  she  could  not  bear 
that  her  subjects  should  please 
themselves  in  the  shape,  size,  and 
material  of  their  attire.  In  no 
reign  were  so  many  sumptuary  laws 
enacted.  She  decreed  that  no 
"great  ruff  should  be  worn;  noi 
any  white  color  in  doublets  or 
hosen  ;  nor  any  facing  of  velvet  in 
gowns,  but  by  such  as  were  of 
the  bench.  That  no  gentlemen 
should  walk  in  the  streets  in  their 
cloaks,  but  in  gowns.  That  no 
hat,  or  curled  or  long  hair  be  worn. 
nor  any  gowns  but  such  as  be  of 
a  sad  color."  All  which  to  the 
contrary,  the  "common  people," 
at  whom  these  acts  were  leveled, 
were  most  unlawfully  extravagant, 
causing  the  clergy  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  calling  forth  from  the 
reformers  of  that  age  such  devout 
tracts  as  "England's  Vanity;  or. 
the  Voice  of  God  against  the  mon- 
strous sin  of  Pride  in  Dress  and 
Apparel."  In  this  little  book  the 
writer  utters  the  following  quaint 
denunciation  : 

"  Ladies,  shall  I  send  you  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  a  greater 
than  an  angel  has  kept  open  shop 
for  these  sixteen  hundred  years  and 
more,  and  has  incomparably  the 
best  choice  of  every  thing  you  can 
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ask  for?  And  because  he  sells  the  best  pen- 
nyworths, himself  descends  to  call,  '  What  do 
you  lack?  what  do  you  buy  V  and  advises  you 
to  buy  of  him.  Lord,  hast  thou  any  wantoes 
for  ladies,  made  after  thine  own  fashion,  which 
shall  cover  all  their  naked  shoulders  and  breasts 
and  necks,  and  adorn  them  all  over  ?  Where 
are  they?  Revelations,  iii.,  18,  brings  them 
forth.  There  they  are,  ladies  ;  and  cheap  too, 
at  your  own  price,  and  will  wear  forever  ;  and 
with  this  good  property,  that  they  thoroughly 
prevent  the  shame  of  your  nakedness  from  ap- 
pearing ;  and  if  you  stoutly  pass  away,  and  take 
them  not  with  you,  if  there  be  a  God  in  heaven, 
you'll  pass  naked  into  hell  to  all  eternity!" 

Among  the  numerous  caprices  of  Dame  Fash- 
ion, not  the  least  strange  is  that  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  shape,  color,  and  quantity  of  the 
hair  has  been  most  curiously  diversified.  False 
hair  was  used  by  the  ancients.  The  Emperor 
Commodus  used  a  wig,  which  was  first  oiled, 
then  powdered  with  gold.  There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  an  ancient  Theban  wig,  the 
curling  and  arranging  of  which  would  puzzle 
many  a  modern  hair-dresser.  After  an  exist- 
ence of  some  thousands  of  years  the  hair  still 
preserves  the  curl  imparted  to  it  by  some  un- 
known art  of  the  Theban  perruquier. 

The  reign  of  the  peruke  in  Europe,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fashion,  began  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  soon  the 
rage,  their  ugliness,  and  the  protests  of  fair- 
tressed  damsels  and  love-locked  young  beaux 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  The  barbers, 
of  course,  hailed  the  innovation  with  delight ; 
and  it  is  related  of  one  zealous  perruquier  that 
he  hired  his  sign-painter  to  depict,  with  due 
pathos  and  expression  of  attitude  and  face,  Ab- 
salom hanging  by  his  hair  in  the  tree,  and  Da- 
vid weeping  beneath,  while  out  of  his  mouth 
proceeded  the  legend — 

"  Oh,  Absalom!    oh,  Absalom! 
Oh,  Absalom,  my  son! 
If  thou  hadst  worn  a  periwig 
Thou  hadst  not  been  undone!" 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  be- 
came the  fashion  for  the  gallants  to  comb  their 
wigs  in  public,  as  a  means  of  busying  their 
hands. 

"How  we  rejoiced  to  see  'em  in  our  pit! 
What  difference  methought  there  was 

Betwixt  a  country  gallant  and  a  wit: 
When  you  did  order  perhvig  ivith  comb, 
They  only  used  four  fingers  and  a  thumb." 

The  combs  tints  pub- 
licly displayed  were  of 
very  large  size,  of  ivory 
or  tortoise-shell,  enri- 
osly  chased  and  orna- 
mented, and  were  car- 
ried in  the  pockets  as 
constantly  as  the  snuff- 
box. On  the  Mall, 
and  in  the  boxes,  the 
dandies  walked  and 
combed  their  perukes. 
There  is  a  picture  yet 


Figure  20. 


Figure  21. 
in  existence  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
his  levee,  in  which  his  Grace  appears  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  suit,  with  large  white  satin  cuffs, 
and  a  very  long  white  peruke,  which  he  combs  ; 
while  his  valet  stands  behind  him,  adjusting 
the  curls  after  the  comb  has  passed  through 
them. 

Miason,  who  traveled  in  England  in  1698, 
says  of  the  gentlemen  :  "Their  perruques  and 
their  habits  were  charged  with  powder,  like 
millers,  and  their  faces  daubed  with  snuff," 
The  muff,  now  so  exclusively  the  property  of 
the  ladies,  was  then  an  indispensable  article 
to  the  gentlemen.  Tom  Brown  gives,  in  his 
"Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  the 
following  description  of  the  beaux  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  "We  met  three 
flaming  beaux  of  the  first  magnitude.  One  made 
a  most  magnificent  figure  :  his  periwig  was  large 
enough  to  have  loaded  a  camel,  and  he  bestowed 
upon  it  at  least  a  bushel  of  powder  I  warrant 
you.  His  sword-knot  dangled  upon  the  ground, 
and  his  steinkirk,  that  was  most  agreeably  col- 
ored with  snuff  from  top  to  bottom,  reached 
down  to  his  waist ;  he  carry'd  his  hat  under  his 
left  arm,  walk'd  with  both  hands  in  the  waist- 
bands of  his  breeches,  and  his  cane,  that  hung 
negligently  down  in  a  string  from  his  right  arm, 
trailed  most  harmoniously  against  the  pebbles, 
!  while  the  master  of  it,  tripping  it  nicely  upon 
his  toes,  was  humming  to  himself." 

The  costliness  of  v. igs  (  1'20  being  a  very  com- 

j  mon  price)  created  a  curious  branch  of  robbery — 

;  a  gang  of  London  thieves  devoting  themselves 

to  the  stealing  of  perukes  from  the  heads  of 

their  owners,  and  making  the  streets  unsafe  for 

,  the  big-wigs  after  nightfall.     The  most  ingeni- 

|  ous  mode  of  day  robbery  was  for  the  thief  to 

carry  on  his  head,   concealed  in  a  basket,   a 

smart  lad,  who,  in  passing  through  the  crowd, 

;  would  dexterously  snatch  from  the  head  of  its 

wearer  and  conceal  the  most  attractive  looking 

wig  in  the  company.     Also  it  was  dangerous 

for  any  child,  with  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  to 

wander  abroad,  certain  women  being  always 

I  upon  the  alert  to  entice  such  into  out-of-the-way 

1  places  and  there  rob  them  of  their  locks. 
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Pepys,  who  was  an  amateur  in.wigs,  wonders, 
naively,  ''what  will  be  the  fashion  after  the 
plague  is  done,  as  to  periwigs,  for  nobody  will 
dare  to  buy  any  haire  for  feare  of  the  infection, 
that  it  had  been  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  people 
dead  with  the  plague."  But  the  fashion  out- 
lived even  this  blow,  and  an  old  writer  point- 
edly says,  that  "Forty  or  fourscore  pounds  a 
year  for  periwigs,  and  ten  to  a  poor  chaplain  to 
say  grace  to  him  that  adores  hair,  is  sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  weakness  of  the  brains  they 
keep  warm." 

Wigs,  as  well  as  natural  hair,  were  dyed  ;  red 
being  curiously  enough  the  favorite  color  dur- 
ing Elizabeth's  reign.  The  Virgin  Queen 
herself  possessed  no  less  than  eighty  wigs,  of 
various  colors;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
broad-ruffled  votaries  of  fashion  of  those  days 
who  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
and  stiffness  of  their  collars,  to  feed  themselves 
with  spoons  two  feet  long,  were  not  far  behind 
their  royal  mistress  in  the  matter  of  wigs.  The 
ladies,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  the  example 
of  their  lords,  and,  as  usual,  so  far  exceeded  the 
masculine  absurdity,  that  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  the  female  fashionable  head  passed 
through  some  most  extraordinary  metamorpho- 
ses. The  head-dress  of  the  Third  William's  time 
— a  specimen  of  which  is  given  in  Figure  22 — 
compares  oddly  with  that  of  a  century  and  a  half  i 


Figure  24. 

previous  (see  Figure  23)  ;  while  the  fashion  of 
1783,  shown  in  Figure  24,  copied  from  a  French 
print  of  that  year,  is  still  more 
outre  than  either. 

Such  changes  gave  cause  for 
the  old  poet's  satire : 

"Now  dress1  d  in  a  cap,  now  naked 

in  none ; 
New  loose  in  a  mob,  now  close  in 

a  Joan; 
"Without  handkerchief  now,  and  now 

buried  in  ruff; 
Now  plain  as  a  Quaker,  now  all  of 

a  puff; 
Now  a  shape  in  neat  stays,  now  a 

slattern  in  jumps; 
Now  high  in  French  heels,  now  low 

in  your  pumps ; 
Now  monstrous   in   hoop,  now  tra-      Figure  25. 

pish,  and  walking 
With  your  petticoats  clung  to  your  heels  like  a  maulkin : 
Like   the   cock  on    the    tower,   that    shows  you  the 

weather, 
You  are  hardly  the  same  for  two  days  together.' ' 


Figure  26. 
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Figures  27,  28,  29. 

When  wigs  were  changed  from  flowing  to 
crisp  locks  the  ladies  perpetrated  enormities  of 
which  Figures  25  and  26,  on  the  preceding  page, 
will  give  the  reader  a  faint  idea,  and  in  which 
the  hair  was  disposed  in  rows  of  curls  towering 
up,  one  above  the  other,  to  a  tremendous  height. 
On  these  followed  the  commode — an  actual  tower 
of  true  and  false  hair,  rags,  ribbons,  feathers, 
powder,  and  pomatum,  accompanying  which 
was  a  head-dress  of  which  the  following  com- 
ic summary  is  given  in  an  old  print  of  the  last 
century : 

"A  cap  like  a  bat 

(Which  was  once  a  cravat), 
Part  gracefully  platted  and  pinned  is; 

Part  stuck  upon  gauze, 

Resembles  mackaws, 
And  all  the  fine  birds  of  the  Indies. 

But  above  all  the  rest 

A  bold  Amazon's  crest 
Waves  nodding  from  shoulder  to  shoulder; 

At  once  to  surprise, 

And  to  ravish  all  eyes, 
To  frighten  and  charm  the  beholder. 

In  short,  head  and  feather, 

And  wig  altogether, 
With  wonder  and  joy  would  delight  ye: 

Like  the  picture  I've  seen 

Of  th1  adorable  queen, 
Of  the  beautiful,  blest  Otaheite. 
Vol.  XVIII.— No.  105.— X 


Yet  Miss  at  the  rooms 

Must  beware  of  her  plumes; 
For  if  Vulcan  her  feather  embraces, 

Like  poor  Lady  Laycock, 

She'll  burn  like  a  haycock, 
And  roast  all  the  Loves  and  the  Gi'aces." 

Figures  27,  28,  29,  30,  are  fair  exam- 
ples of  this  towering  monstrosity.  So 
enormous  were  these  "  heads"  that  women 
of  fashion  were  compelled  to  ride  with 
them  thrust  out  of  the  carriage-windows, 
or  kneel  down  in  the  carriage  to  accom- 
modate them  within.  The  body  of  the 
vast  edifice  was  formed  of  tow.  Over  this 
the  hair  was  turned,  and  false  hair  added 
in  great  curls,  bobs,  and  ties,  all  pow- 
dered in  profusion;  then  hung  all  over 
with  vulgarly  large  rows  of  pearls,  or  even 
glass  beads.  Above  this  came  flowers, 
and  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  broad, 
silken  bands  and  great  ostrich  feathers. 
The  entire  structure  added  about  three 
feet  to  the  lady's  legitimate  height,  and 
caused  the  gentlemen  to  look  like  dwarfs 
beside  their  wives.  Of  course  such  an 
edifice  was  to  be  constructed  only  at  a 
vast  expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  could 
not  lightly  be  disturbed.  Heads,  when 
properly  dressed,  "kept  for  three  weeks," 
as  the  barbers  quietly  phrased  it.  To 
"  keep"  them  longer  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  numerous  preparations  sold 
and  warranted  to  destroy  the  vermin  which 
bred  in  the  flour  and  pomatum  so  liberally 
used.  "Directions  for  opening  a  three 
weeks'  head,"  openly  circulated  in  those 
days,  should  have  been  enough  to  disgust 
cleanly  people  with  the  fashion.  Of  course 
false  hair  was  still  in  great  demand ;  and  we  read 
of  a  young  country  girl,  with  fine  locks,  coming 
to  London  and  selling  her  hair  for  fifty  pounds 
($250),  with  which  sum  as  her  dower  she  re- 
turned, pacified  an  obdurate  father,  and  mar- 
ried his  willing  son. 


Figure  30. 
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What  with  the  towers  and  trains  of  the  ladies, 
the  wigs  and  tight  breeches  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  stays  worn  by  both  sexes,  locomotion 
in  full  dress  must  have  been  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty, while  a  departure  from  the  erect  position 
seems  to  have  been  an  impossibility.  At  a 
ball  given  by  an  English  royal  Duke,  "Lady 

H d"  chanced   to  drop   her  handkerchief. 

Having  a  bad  cold,  she  needed  it ;  but  neither 
she  nor  her  partner,  a  royal  Duke,  being  dressed 
for  stooping,  they  were  obliged  to  ring  for  the 
servant  to  assist  her  ladyship's  nose  to  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Yet  even  these  towers  of  flowers  and  feathers 
were  preferable  to  the  disgusting  fashion  which 
followed  it,  of  piling  garden  stuff — such  as  car- 
rots and  parsneps — on  the  head.  Here  is  an 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  such  a  fashionable 
head  as  we  just  mentioned : 

"Sing  her  daub'd  with  white  and  red, 
Sing  her  large  terrific  head, 
Nor  the  many  things  disguise 
That  produce  its  mighty  size; 
And  let  nothing  be  forgot, 
Carrots,  turnips,  and  what  not; 
Curls  and  cushions  for  imjirimis, 
Wool  and  powder  for  the  finis; 
Lace  and  lappets,  many  a  flag, 
Many  a  party-colored  rag, 
Pendent  from  the  head  behind, 
Floats  and  wantons  in  the  wind." 

For  a  long  time  gray  powder  was  the  rage. 
This  applied  on  black  hair  caused  it  to  look 
blue,  transforming  young  ladies  for  the  time 
being  into  actual  blues.  Figure  31  is  a  sample 
of  this  head-dress.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the 
following  graphic  account  of  a  fashionable  lady's 
toilet  for  the  year  1750 — just  one  hundred  years 
ago: 

"  Hang  a  small  bugle  cap  on,  as  big  as  a  crown, 
Snout  it  off  with  a  flow'r,  vulgo  diet,  a  pompoon  ; 
Let  your  powder  be  gray,  and  braid  up  your  hair, 
Like  the  mane  of  a  colt  to  be  sold  at  a  fair. 
A  short  pair  of  jumps,  half  an  ell  from  your  chin, 
To  make  you  appear  like  one  just  lying-in; 
Before,  for  your  breast,  pin  a  stomacher  bib  on, 
Ragout  it  with  curlets  of  silver  and  ribbon. 
Your  neck  and  your  shoulders  both  naked  should  be, 
Was  it  not  for  Vandyke,  blbwn  with  cheveux-de-frize. 
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Let  your  gown  be  a  sack,  blue,  yellow,  or  green, 
And  frizzle  your  elbows  with  ruffles  sixteen  ; 
Furl  off  your  lawn  apron  with  flounces  in  rows, 
Puff  and  pucker  up  knots  on  your  arms  and  your  toes ; 
Make  your  petticoats  short,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wide 
May  decently  show  how  your  garters  are  ty'd  ; 
With  fringes  of  knotting  your  dicky  cabob, 
On  slippers  of  velvet,  set  gold  a-la-daube. 
But  mount  on  French  heels,  when  you  go  to  a  ball  ; 
'Tis  the  fashion  to  totter,  and  show  you  can  fall ; 
Throw  modesty  out  from  your  manners  and  face, 
A-la-mode  de  Francois,  you're  a  bit  for  his  Grace." 

So  vast  were  the  "towers"  and  so  expanded 
the  hoops  that  the  doors  of  the  French  Queen's 
palace  were  forced  to  be  made  both  higher  and 
wider  to  admit  herself  and  her  ladies.  The 
author  of  "  The  Enormous  Abomination  of  the 
Hooped  Petticoat,"  1745,  has  a  description  of  a 
lady  entering  a  room  which  will  put  some  mali- 
cious persons  in  mind  of  experiences  of  the 
present  day:  "  Suppose  the  fine  lady  entering 
a  room :  First  enters,  wriggling  and  sideling 
and  edging  in  by  degrees,  two  yards  and  a 
half  of  hoop;  for  as  yet  you  see  nothing  else. 
Some  time  after  appears  the  inhabitant  of  the 
garment  herself;  not  with  a  full  face,  but  is 
profile.  Next,  in  due  time,  follows  two  yards 
and  a  half  of  hoop  more  ;  and  now  her  whole 
person,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
is  actually  arrived  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  the  room.  She  sits  down  : 
if  it  be  upon  a  couch  or  squab, 
though  the  couch  or  squab  be  five 
yards  long,  her  hoop  takes  up  every 
inch  of  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
If  upon  a  chair,  it  is  the  same  in 
effect;  only  the  hoop  is  suspended 
in  the  air,  without  any  thing  else  to 
rest  upon." 

The  "  heads"  excited  the  satin 
of  all  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
the  age.  They  were  compared  to 
almost  every  disagreeable  subject 
in  nature;  but  no  amount  of  fun 
affected  the  mode.  The  quick 
changes  from  one  monstrous  fash- 
ion to  another  more  monstrous 
still,  caused  one  to  sing,  J 
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"O  let  a  wind-mill  decorate  the  hair, 
A  wind-mill,  apter  emblem  of  the  fair! 
As  every  blast  of  air  impels  the  vane, 
So  every  blast  of  folly  whirls  their  brain." 

To  shape  and  order  the  cumbrous  "head" 
required  the  strength  and  energies  of  a  male 
hair-dresser,  whose  labors  are  thus  described  by 
the  author  of  the  "New  Bath  Guide  :" 

"  And  first  at  her  porcupine  head  he  begins 
To  fumble  and  poke  with  his  irons  and  pins, 
Then  fires  all  his  crackers  with  horrid  grimace. 
And  puffs  his  vile  rocambol  breath  in  her  face, 


Figure  85. 


Figure  34. 
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Discharging  a  steam  that  the  devil  would  choke, 
From  paper,  pomatum,  from  powder  and  smoke; 

The  patient  submits,  and  with  due 
resignation, 

Prepares  for  her  fate  in  the  next  op- 
eration. 

When  lo!  on  a  sudden,  a  monster 
appears, 

A  horrible   monster,    to    cover   her 
ears ; 

What  sign  of  the  zodiac  is   it  he 
bears  ? 

Is   it    Taurus1 3   tail,  or  the  tete  de 
mouton, 

Or  the  beard  of  the   goat,  that  he 
dares  to  put  on? 

'Tis  a  wig  en  vergette,  that  from  Paris 
was  brought. 

line  tete  comme  il  faut,  that  the  var- 
let  has  bought 

Of  a  beggar,   whose    head  he  has 
shaved  for  a  groat. 

Now  fixed  to  her  head,  does  he  friz- 
zle and  dab  it; 

^is  a  fore-top  no  more — 'tis  the  skin 
of  a  rabbit — 

'Tis  a  muff— 'tis  a  thing  that  by  all 
is  confest, 

Is  iu  color  and  shape  like  a  chaf- 
finch's nest." 

The  strong  scents  which  were 
universal  toilet  adjuncts  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Bess  down  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  seem  to 
have  been  necessities  rather  than 
luxuries.  Cold  water  as  a  puri- 
fier was  not  much  used  in  the 
cumbrous  toilets  of  those  days. 
To  ladies  who  painted  in  red  and 
white,  as  they  did  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, an   imprudent  washing  of 
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Figt/ee  37. 

face  would  hare  been  almost  certain  death. 
Lady  Fortrose  indeed  killed  herself  by  such  a 
rashness,  and  several  similar  deaths  are  on  rec- 
ord. A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
174:1  confesses  that  "  from  my  love  of  appearing 
clean,  and  conversing  with  the  ladies.  I  am  what 
people  call  a  Beau."  At  Bath,  the  focus  of 
aed  and  fashionable  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  they  never  washed 
the  uncarpeted  floors  of  the  apartments  ;  but 
they  were  occasionally  smeared  over  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  small  beer,  which  hid.  or  at 
any  rate  clouded,  all  unsightly  accumulations. 

Lest  our  fair  readers  think  we  give  undue 
prominence  to  the  fashionable  absurdities  of 
their  sex,  we  must  cite  here  one  more  extrava- 
gance in  male  attire,  which  seems  to  eclipse 
almost  any  thing  to  be  laid  to  the  fairer  portion 
of  creation.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
ard  George  IV.,  and  whose  wardrobe  sold 
at  auction,  after  his  death,  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  845,000  (it  was  estimated  to  have  cost 
■~"'iii. 000),  was  the  first  to  countenance  buck- 
skin breeches  as  an  indispensable  fashionable 
morning  garment.  This  article  was  made  to 
fit  so  close  to  the  person  that,  we  read,  the 
maker  and  a  couple  of  assistants  were  usually 
required  to  aid  at  the  ceremony  of  trying  it  on. 
In  some  instances  it  was  actually  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  by  machinery,  and  the  wearer 
to  it,  endeavoring,  partly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  natural  gravity,  and  partly  by  the 
pollings  and  haulings  of  those  around  him.  to 
get  home  into  the  shell  prepared  for  him.  The 
effect  of  three  hours'  work  of  this  kind  (and 
the  task  lasted  that  time)  may  be  imagined,  es- 
pecially if  it  was  in  the  summer  time.  To  walk 
iu  them  was  a  torture,  and  to  get  out  of  them 
no  less  ;  but  the  dandy  submitted  to  all  with 
the  devotion  of  a  new-made  saint,  and  the  im- 
perturbable firmness  of  a  martyr. 

In  conclusion,  we  come  to  bonnets — of  which 
r  lie  varying  shapes  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  horned  and  peaked  styles  (Eigure  32)  were 
in  vogue  during  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenets. 
but  died  out  before  Elizabeth's  time.  When 
'.he  tower  was  the  mode,   a  head-covering  to 


i  correspond  was  a  necessity.  The  balloon  or 
hood  (Eigure  35)  seems  to  have  been  rather 
graceful  than  otherwise.  But  it  was  soon  driven 
out  by  the  basket-shaped  contrivance  shown  in 
Eigure  37.  This,  heavy  as  it  looks,  was  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  fragile,  composed  chiefly  of 
laces,  gauze,  wire,  and  ribbon,  and  intended  to 
protect  and  shelter,  and  not  weigh  down,  the 
immense  head  which  it  covered. 

The  three  styles  here  presented  in  Eigure  34 
were  all  the  rage  at  different  periods,  and  all 
are  more  graceful  than  the  cumbrous  head-piece 
shown  in  Figure  33. 

This  was  the  height  of  the  mode  about  1 768. 
and  was — so  says  Stewart,  a  perruquier-author. 
in  his  Plocacosmos — thought  a  most  graceful 
adornment !     What  t; 

But  equally  ungraceful  and  fashionable  was 
the  monstrous  cap  shown  in  Eigure  36 — a  fact  we 
should  be  loth  to  ask  the  reader  to  believe,  were 
it  not  that  our  engraving  is  copied  from  an  en- 
graved likeness  of  the  fair  Mary  Anne  Robin- 
son, the  first  love  of  that  prince  who  was  after- 
ward George  IV.  One  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  a  really  beautiful  woman  would  so  dis- 
figure herself.  No  wonder  a  pious  rhymer  of 
those  days  sang  :        0 

•'The  pride  of  our  females  all  bound'ry  exceeds, 
'Tis  now  quite  the  fashion  to  wear  double  heads. 
Approaching  this  town  to  disburse  heavenly  treasure. 
I  passed  by  a  head  that  would  fill  a  strike-measure. 
If  I'd  had  that  measure  but  close  to  my  side, 
I  then  should  have  had  the  experiment  tried. 
By  sins  a  man's  said  to  be  covered  all  o'er. 
With  bruises  and  many  a  putrified  sore: 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  crown  they  aspin . 
But  the  sins  of  a  woman  rise  half  a  yard  I 

And  yet,  not  one  of  the  bonnets  so  ridiculed 
will  seem  more  strange  and  outre  to  our  small 
bonneted  generation  than  will  this  specimen  of 
the  head  covering  which  excited  the  budding 
vanity  and  enthusiasm  of  our  mothers. 
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LA  PLATA.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  dispute  with  Paraguay,  which  forms 
so  unfortunate  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
La  Plata  Exploring  Expedition,  the  ultimate 
results  of  this  expedition  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  basin  drained 
by  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  contains 
more  than  800,000  square  miles — a  territory 
seven  times  larger  than  Great  Britain,  four 
times  larger  than  France,  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union.  In  extent  it  ranks  the  third  of  the 
great  river  basins  of  the  earth,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  while,  as  a  home  for  civilized  men  and 
as  the  probable  seat  of  a  mighty  Empire,  its  nat- 
ural capabilities  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
our  own  great  Western  Valley. 

The  policy  of  Spain  toward  her  colonies  in 
the  New  World  was  always  narrow  and  selfish. 
None  suffered  more  than  the  vast  region  of  La 
Plata.  The  merchants  of  Seville  and  Lima 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Peru. 
and  prohibitory  edicts  were  issued  against  that 


*  La  Plata:  The  Argentine  Confederation  and  Para- 
guay. Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Trib- 
utaries of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Countries, 
'luring  the  years  1S53,  '54,  '55,  and  '5G,  under  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  Government.  By  Thomas  J.  Page, 
U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  Map  and 
Numerous  Engravings.     Harper  and  Brothers. 


of  La  Plata  ;  so  that  when,  after  nearly  three 
centuries  of  possession,  the  Spanish  power  passe  d 

away,  only  a  few  isolated  portions  of  the  country 
had  been  brought  into  subjection  by  civilized 
man. 

The  anarchy  and  civil  wars  which  ensued 
were  still  less  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  population  of  La  Plata. 
Paraguay,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Francia.  was 
shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world  ;  Uruguay,  pounced  upon  by  Brazil,  was 
almost  desolated  in  gaining  her  independence , 
the  ill-consolidated  Argentine  Confederation 
fell  under  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Rosas,  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  secure  for  his  own  State  of 
,  Buenos  Ayres  the  supremacy  over  the  whole 
[Confederation;  to  effect  which  the  waters  of 
La  Plata  were  closed  to  the  commerce  ami  nav- 
igation of  the  world.  Aided  by  Brazil,  some 
of  whose  finest  provinces  were  isolated  by  the 
|  closing  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  other 
States  of  the  Confederation,  under  the  lead  of 
Urquiza,  took  up  arms  against  Rosas,  and.  after 
a  weary  war  of  years,  totally  defeated  him  on 
the  3d  of  February.  18f>2.  and  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Argentine  States,  and  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  their  own  waters. 
Urquiza,  a  man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1852,  he  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  Con- 
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federation  free  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 
The  seal  which  had  so  long  closed  this  great 
country  was  broken,  and  a  vast  region  was  at 
once  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Our  own  Government  was  the  first  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  obtain 
a  more  extended  knowledge  of  La  Plata.     The 
steamer  Water  Witch  was  put  under  the  com-  \ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  (now   Captain)   Thomas  ' 
J.  Page,  who  was  charged  to  explore  the  rivers 


of  La  Plata,  and  to  report  upon  their  naviga- 
bility and  the  commercial  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries traversed  by  them. 

Lieutenant  Page  performed  the  duties  in- 
trusted to  him  with  rare  tact,  fidelity,  and  in- 
telligence. His  narrative,  recently  published, 
gives  an  account  of  explorations  embracing 
more  than  eight  thousand  miles  of  travel  by 
water  and  land,  in  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion and  Paraguay.     These  explorations  were 
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made  with  the  full  consent  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  States  in  whose  territories  they 
took  place  ;  and  without  the  slightest  unfriend- 
ly act  on  cither  side,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  rupture  with  President  Lopez  of 
Paraguay,  which  has  at  length  resulted  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  largest  naval  force  which  our 
Government  has  as  yet  fitted  out. 

The  Water  Witch  reached  Buenos  Ay  res  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1853.     The  country  was  in  a 


state  of  civil  war.  Buenos  Ayres,  unwilling  to 
recede  from  her  supremacy  in  the  Confedera- 
tion, had  taken  up  arms  against  Urquiza,  who 
was  besieging  the  capital  by  land,  while  his 
fleet  blockaded  the  port  with  the  design  of 
starving  the  city  into  surrender.  He  at  once 
formally  authorized  the  expedition  to  proceed  ; 
but  various  diplomatic  reasons  detained  the 
Water  Witch  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  some  months. 
The  members   amused   themselves  as  thev 
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vessel  was  at  anchor,  they-  were  made  from  the 
deck.  Elaborate  charts  were  also  to  be  pre- 
pared, giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
river  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  adjacent 
country.  For  this  purpose  an  elevated  position. 
was  taken  on  the  hurricane  deck,  where  the 
commander  and  two  assistant  orhcers  were  al- 
-  j  osted  when  the  steamer  was  under  way. 
before  him,  pro- 
jected the  course  of  the  river,  not   .1  its  width 


and  depth,  and  delineated  the  topography  of 
either  bank  ;  while  the  other  recorded  these  ob- 
servations in  his  note-book,  together  with  re- 
marks upon  any  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
shores  and  vegetation.  When  in  deep  water. 
soundings  were  made  every  five  minutes  ;  when 
the  water  was  shallow,  the  soundings  were  made 
as  rapidly  as  the  lead  could  be  thrown. 

Eor  200  miles  the  Parana  and  its  branches 
form  a  low  delta,  studded  with  innumerable  isl- 
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ands,  covered  with  orange  and  peach  trees.  The 
o ranges  are  of  poor  quality,  but  the  peaches, 
which  grow  wild,  are  of  admirable  flavor.  The 
fruiterers  lay  their  boats  against  the  banks,  and 
load  them  directly  from  the  overhanging  trees. 
These  islands,  at  this  season,  present  an  en- 
chanting spectacle.  The  low  banks  are  fringed 
with  aquatic  plants ;  the  willows  droop  their 
pensile  boughs  over  the  water,  forming  arbors 
under  which  the  boatmen  indulge  in  their  noon- 


1  tide  siesta.  The  air  is  loaded  with  delicate 
'  odors  from  innumerable  flowers,  and  the  eve 
|  is  almost  wearied  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
;  the  tropical  vegetation.  From  the  mast-head 
I  of  the  steamer,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
1  over  the  level  banks,  there  was  but  a  wilderness 
;  of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruit. 

The  river  now  begins  to  emerge  from  this  low 

delta,  presenting  steep  banks  of  from  fifty  to  a 

|  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  rich  soil.    '  Here 


- 
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are  t: .     _  •  r  grazing 

ments.  covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  fa 
The  civil  wars  which  have  ravaged  the  country 
for  so  many  years  have  sadly  diminished  these  : 
hat  they  still  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try.     The  great  estancieros  reside  at  Buenos 
3,   luxuriating  in  the  enjoyments  of  city 
life,  leaving  their  estates  to  the  management  of 
itaz  and  his  subordinate  herdsmen. 
Rnsario.   200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 


Parana,  ar.  .1  probably 

in  time  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  elev- 
en proving  Parana.      When  the 
Expedition  reached  it.  in  Septembc  i 
population  was  abou:  j  ears, 
and  before  the   R 

population  of  Kosario  had  increased  to  12.000 — 
an  increase  paralleled  only  by  :  me  of 

our  own  "Western  c:: 

Three    hundred    and    fifrv   mile?    fix  i 
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mouth  the  Parana  receives  the  Salado,  its  first 
great  tributary  from  the  west,  the  subsequent 
exploration  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  Captain  Page's  narrative. 
From  this  point,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  little  hamlet  of  Capilla  de  San  Jose',  settle- 
ments are  confined  wholly  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  On  the  west,  far  up  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  is  "  El  Gran  Chaco, "  which  cov- 
ers an  area  of  200,000  square  miles — equal  to 
that  of  our  four  great  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  It  is  par- 
titioned by  imaginary  lines  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Governments,  but  is  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  hordes  of  inhospitable  savages,  who  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  no  power  but  that  of 
their  own  caciques,  who  rule  with  unquestioned 
authority. 

Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  is  a  flourishing  town  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Parana,  just  below  its  junction  with 
the  Paraguay,  and  about  1000  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  Parana,  whose  course  has  hither- 
to been  north  and  south,  turns  sharply  to  the 
east  after  receiving  the  Paraguay.  It  keeps 
this  course  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
when  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Paraguay.  Within  the 
peninsula  formed  by  these  two  rivers  lies  the 
inland  State  of  Paraguay,  with  a  territory  of 
72,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  some 
300,000  souls.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  position,  Paraguay  has  been  still  more 
isolated  by  the  policy  of  its  rulers.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  acknowledged  in 
1811;  the  next  year  the  administration  was 
confided  to  two  consuls,  Yegros  and  Francia, 
the  latter  of  whom  soon  gained  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  established  the  most  abso- 
lute system  of  despotism  ever  known  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  He  seems  to.  have  been  possess- 
ed by  two  leading  ideas :  To  concentrate  all 
power  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  shut  out  his 
dominions  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No  official  record  of  his  decrees  was 
kept;  his  orders,  with  "executed"  marked  on 
the  margin,  were  returned  to  him,  and  then  de- 
stroyed. The  only  trade  allowed  was  that  car- 
ried on  by  himself.  When  he  wanted  articles 
of  foreign  production,  a  permit  was  sent  to  Cor- 
rientes for  a  single  vessel  to  come  to  the  port 
of  Nembucu.  An  invoice  of  the  cargo  was  for- 
warded to  him,  upon  which  he  fixed  his  own 
price,  paying  for  it  in  yerba.  So  completely 
was  the  produce  of  this  favorite  beverage  mo- 
nopolized by  Paraguay,  that  Francia  might  have 
parodied  our  own  boast,  by  saying  that  in  La 
Plata  "Yerba  is  king."  The  tyranny  of  Francia 
extended  to  every  department  of  life  ;  his  spies 
and  emissaries  were  at  every  man's  door ;  his  or- 
ders admitted  of  no  delay  or  appeal.  He  died  in 
1840,  having  governed  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  left  his  country  impoverished ; 
its  resources  undeveloped  ;  its  population  di- 
minished. In  spite  of  the  numerous  executions 
which  he  ordered,  more  than  seven  hundred 
Vol.  XVIII.— No.  105.— Y 


prisoners  filled  the  jails  of  Asuncion.  Yet  his 
power  was  from  first  to  last  unquestioned.  In 
life  he  was  El  Supreyno,  and  even  yet  the  Para- 
guayans speak  of  him,  only  in  whispers,  as  El 
Defunto — "The  Deceased."  The  church  in 
which  he  was  buried  is  shunned  to  this  day. 
One  morning  when  it  was  opened  for  prayer 
his  monument  was  found  scattered  in  fragments 
over  the  floor ;  his  bones  had  disappeared — how 
or  whither  nobody  knew  or  cared :  it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  the  devil  had  only  claimed  his 
own,  body  and  soul. 

After  a  number  of  changes  in  the  form  of 
government,  Senor  Carlo  Antonio  Lopez  was. 
in  1844,  elected  President  for  ten  years.  He 
soon  possessed  himself  of  power  scarcely  less 
absolute  than  that  of  Francia,  though  far  more 
wisely  exercised ;  for  Lopez  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  no  common  talent.  It  is  said  that 
Paraguay  has  a  constitution  on  paper — there 
certainly  was  one  in  Francia's  time  ;  but  nobody 
now  seems  to  know  any  thing  of  its  provisions ; 
Lieutenant  Page  could  get  no  official  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  The  President  is  the  State ; 
he  appoints  the  commandantes ;  these  nominate 
the  representatives  to  Congress ;  and  Congress 
chooses  the  President.  Of  course,  when  Lopez's 
term  expired  there  was  no  rival  candidate,  and 
he  was  again  elected. 

The  Expedition  left  Corrientes  on  the  26th  of 
September,  having  been  occupied  nearly  a  month 
in  surveying  the  Parana.  They  now  entered 
the  Paraguay — a  noble  river  of  half  a  mile  broad, 
with  a  winding  course,  but  an  open  and  unob- 
structed channel — and  socm  entered  the  terri- 
tory of  Paraguay.  The  country  was  beautiful. 
"In  the  islands  of  the  Parana,"  writes  Page, 
"we  have  seen  the  lovely  gardens  of  La  Plata ; 
we  have  now  before  us  her  parks.  It  is  the 
region  of  the  palm,  which  here  rises  to  a  great 
height.  The  grass  is  green  and  luxuriant  as 
a  well-kept  lawn ;  deer  gambol  under  the  trees, 
and  it  needs  not  a  vivacious  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  at  each  bend  of  the  river  some  uoble 
mansion  to  which  these  parks  pertain  will  ap- 
pear. A  few  habitations  are  alone  wanting  to 
animate  the  landscape." 

The  eastern  bank  is.defended  byp^ettes  and 
rjuardias ;  the  former  at  intervals  of  three  miles, 
the  latter  at  wider  distances.  These  are  the 
stations  of  a  river  police  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  dispatch  offices  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  to  the  capital.  The 
guardias  consist  of  bamboo  huts,  with  an  adja- 
cent lofty  look-out ;  the  piquettes  are  thatched 
sheds,  with  raw-hide  hammocks  for  the  men. 
On  the  west  bank  is  the  Chaco.  Here  are  no 
guardias  ;  the  Indians  being  without  canoes,  the 
river  is  thought  a  sufficient  protection  from  their 
incursions. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  lies  160  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival  Page  sought  an  interview  with  the 
President,  who  received  him  in  a  plainly  car- 
peted room,  with  a  circular  table  in  the  centre, 
and  a  few  cane-seated  chairs  arranged  around 
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the  walls.  At  the  table  sat  Lopez,  a  stout  man 
of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  wearing  his  hat,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  habit  in  receiving  visitors 
of  whatever  rank.  The  existing  treaty  with 
Paraguay  secured  the  right  of  navigating  the 
river  only  as  far  as  Asuncion.  There  were 
unsettled  questions  as  to  boundaries  between 
Paraguay  and  Brazil ;  and  as  the  river  formed 
the  only  outlet  to  some  of  the  richest  Brazilian 
provinces,  Lopez  had  closed  its  navigation  above 
Asuncion,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Brazil  to 
terms.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  explore  the  upper  course  of  the 
Paraguay.  Lopez  hesitated  to  allow  this,  lest 
Brazil  should  adduce  it  as  a  precedent,  and  de- 
mand the  right  of  passage,  which  he  would  not 
grant  in  the  present  state  of  their  political  re- 
lations. Page  replied  that  the  Expedition  be- 
ing of  a  purely  scientific  character,  any  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  could  not  be  made  a  prece- 
dent for  navigation  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  urged  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
Paraguay  from  a  scientific  exploration  of  wa- 
ters so  little  known.  Lopez  saw  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  and  not  only  gave  the  required 
permission,  but  afforded  every  facility  for  car- 
rying it  into  -effect.  He  allowed  them  to  build 
a  small  steamer  at  Asuncion,  designed  to  trav- 
erse the  minor  streams,  and  gave  orders  by 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  was  furnish- 
ed for  the  Water  Witch.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  rupture,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  to  speak,  nothing  could  be  more  friendly 
and  courteous  than  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay.  Page  loses  no  opportunity 
of  doing  ample  justice  to  Lopez  in  this  respect, 
even,  while  most  severely  animadverting  upon 
his  subsequent  conduct. 

A  month  having  been  occupied  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, the  ascent  of  the  river  was  begun  on 
the  7th  of  November.  Orders  from  Lopez  had 
preceded  them,  and  they  were  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  the  east 
bank  were  occasional  villages  and  estancias; 
on  the  west  the  Chaco,  which  is  here  claimed 
by  Paraguay,  although  no  actual  authority  is  ex- 
ercised over  it.  One  day,  while  running  close  to 
the  west  bank,  they  saw  a  host  of  mounted  In- 
dians in  the  distance.  On  they  dashed  like 
centaurs,  men  and  women  naked  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  piece  of  stuff  about  the  loins. 
They  had  neither  saddles  nor  bridles,  guiding 
their  fiery  horses  among  the  trees  by  a  hide 
thong  passed  around  the  lower  jaw.  Arrived 
at  the  bank  they  made  signals  for  a  "talk." 
The  steamer  was  stopped,  and  a  party  sent 
ashore.  The  Indians  proved  to  be  a  band  of  the 
Angaite,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Chaco,  who  have  for  more  than  three 
centuries  defied  the  power  of  the  white  man. 
They  have  maintained  their  independence,  not 
among  deadly  morasses  or  inaccessible  mount- 
ains ;  but  in  a  land  of  fertile  plains,  and  noble 
forests,  accessible  by  navigable  streams,  and 
irrigated  by  abundant  tributaries;  aland  in  the 
most  literal  sense  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 


They  were  noble-looking  creatures,  all  above 
the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  athletic. 
The  old  Jesuits  give  the  most  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  the  physical  vigor  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Chaco.  Dobrizhoffer  says  if  one  dies  at 
fourscore  he  is  lamented  as  having  been  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  speaks  of  men 
of  a  hundred  years  mounting  fiery  horses  like 
boys  of  twelve.  Azara  says  that  they  have 
no  equals  in  physical  nobleness ;  he  speaks  of 
men  more  than  a  century  old,  vigorous  and 
athletic,  with  perfect  teeth  and  unthinned  hair. 
One  of  these  caciques,  six  feet  and  two  inches 
in  height,  who  still  mounted  his  horse,  handled 
his  lance,  went  to  war,  and  followed  the  chase 
with  the  youngest,  was,  in  179-i,  asked  his  age. 
He  replied  that  he  did  not  know;  but  that 
when  the  cathedral  at  Asuncion  was  built  he 
was  married  and  had  a  son.  The  cathedral 
was  built  105  years  before ;  so  that  the  chief 
must  have  been  more  than  120  years  old. 

The  abandoned  fort  of  Olimpo  marks  the 
boundary,  as  claimed  by  Paraguay.  Beyond 
this,  the  west  bank  belongs  to  Bolivia,  the  right 
to  Brazil.  Bolivia,  in  fact,  claims  Olimpo, 
and,  in  1852,  it  was  named  as  one  of  the  three 
free  ports  of  entry ;  and  a  prize  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  offered  to  the  first  commercial  ex- 
pedition which  should  enter  either  of  them. 
At  the  time  when  the  Expedition  reached  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deserted  fortress  and 
a  few  dilapidated  huts  formerly  occupied  by  the 
officers,  there  was  not  for  miles  around  the 
vestige  of  any  occupation  by  the  whites.  It 
stood  as  isolated  from  all  civilization  as  a  desert 
island.  But  since  the  river  has  been  opened  to 
Brazilian  vessels  the  fort  has  been  again  occu- 
pied by  Paraguay.  . 

Corumba,  a  little  station  about  300  miles  be- 
yond the  frontier,  Avas  the  point  to  which  Brazil 
had  limited  the  permission  to  ascend.  It  is  a 
forlorn  village  occupied  by  a  commander,  fifteen 
soldiers,  and  some  thirty  half-breed  women  and 
children.  Permission  was  subsequently  given 
to  explore  all  the  Brazilian  affluents  of  La 
Plata;  but  the  difficulty  with  Paraguay  ren- 
dered this  unavailing  for  the  time. 

Corumba  was  reached  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. The  Expedition  then  descended  the  river 
to  Asuncion,  where  it  arrived  on  the  20th. 

The  Water  Witch,  drawing  nine  feet,  had 
thus,  at  the  season  of  low  water,  ascended  this 
noble  river  a  distance  of  1000  miles  from  the 
ocean  in  a  direct  line,  or  twice  as  far  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  without  meeting  with  the 
slightest  obstruction.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
practicable  highway  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
South  American  continent.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  our  own  great  Western  Piver,  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  no  other  river  on  the 
earth  presents  so  many  facilities  for  navigation 
by  steam.  Of  the  availability  of  the  country 
watered  by  it  and  its  affluents  for  colonization 
and  subsequent  commerce,  we  shall  hereafter 
speak  more  in  detail. 

As  the  Expedition  approached  Asuncion  the 
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altered  demeanor  of  the  authorities  at  the  vari- 
ous places  where  they  touched  showed  that 
something  was  wrong.  What  this  was  was 
soon  explained.  Lopez  was  angry  because 
they  had  ascended  beyond  the  limits  of  Para- 
guay. This  cloud  quickly  blew  over.  Lopez 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  sketch  of  the  riv- 
er which  Page  gave  him  ;  and  the  relations 
between  the  Expedition  and  the  President  be- 
came more  friendly  than  ever. 

Lieutenant  Page  projected  a  series  of  jour- 
neys by  land,  to  be  undertaken  by  himself  and 
his  officers,  into  the  interior  of  Paraguay.  Lo- 
pez entered  cordially  into  the  scheme,  and  gave 
directions  which  every  where  procured  the  most 
hospitable  reception  to  these  parties.  "A  hint 
from  the  President,"  says  Page,  "would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  kind  treatment  to 
strangers  at  the  hands  of  every  Paraguayan. 
But,  independent  of  any  influence  which  the 
expression  of  his  Excellency's  will  might  have, 
I  believe  hospitality  to  be  a  national  virtue. 
As  there  are  no  public  houses,  travelers  must 
depend  exclusively  on  private  entertainment. 
I  instructed  the  vaqueano  to  make  remunera- 
tion on  all  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  route. 
It  was  invariably  offered,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  declined."  The  Narrative  presents 
throughout  a  genial  picture  of  the  people  of 
Paraguay.  Though  the  country  is  mainly  ag- 
ricultural, there  is  little  variety  in  the  articles 
cultivated.  The  people  have  few  inducements 
to  urge  them  to  the  strenuous  industry  which 
characterizes  our  race.  Shut  out  from  com- 
munication with  other  lands,  they  neither  know 
nor  desire  their  luxuries.  Give  them  mate, 
beef,  and  mandioca,  and  they  are  satisfied. 
Their  climate  is  deliciously  soft,  and  with  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  an  occasional  dance 
to  break  the  monotony  of  existence,  they  dream 
life  away,  imagining  that  Paraguay  is  the  true 
Elysium.  Yet  with  increased  intercourse  with 
other  lands  new  wants  will  arise,  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country  will  afford  them  the 
means  of  gratifying.  There  is  no  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  product  which  the  soil  of  Para- 
guay is  incapable  of  supplying.  The  women 
manifest  a  native  grace  which  the  laborious 
training  of  other  lands  can  hardly  equal.  In 
the  remotest  towns  of  Paraguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  women  were  every  where 
met  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  secluded  homes,  who  yet 
manifested  all  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
manner  and  feeling  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  results  of  elaborate  education. 

Almost  the  only  instance  of  inhospitable  treat- 
ment recorded  by  Lieutenant  Page  during  his 
excursions  in  Paraguay  took  place  at  the  Puesta 
del  Estado,  one  of  the  numerous  Government 
estancias.  They  had  arrived  there,  after  a  ride 
of  six  hours,  hungry  and  tired.  After  waiting 
a  long  time  the  servant  of  the  State  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready.  They  looked  about  in 
vain  for  some  token  of  the  promised  meal. 
Presently  a  couple  of  men   stepped  into  the 


porch,  each  bearing  a  long  stick  thrust  through 
a  piece  of  roasted  beef.  "Is  that  our  dinner  ?" 
asked  the  hungry  men.  "Si  >S'ewor,"  was  the 
reply,  delivered  in  a  tone  which  implied  "What 
more  would  you  have  ?"  The  meat,  unaccom- 
panied by  salt,  bread,  or  vegetables,  was  so  tough 
as  to  defy  the  assaults  of  knives  or  teeth.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  bullock  as  old 
as  the  most  long-lived  Chaco  Indian,  while  right 
before  their  eyes  two  thousand  fat  beeves  were 
luxuriously  grazing.  By  dint  of  much  solicita- 
tion a  few  eggs  were  added  to  the  meal,  for 
which  a  dollar  a  person  was  demanded  and  paid. 
"I  never  reported  the  capitan  of  this  puesta," 
says  Page,  "or  he  would  probably  have  lost 
his  place." 

A  very  interesting  journey  was  performed  by 
Lieutenant  Powell  into  the  districts  where  the 
yerba  is  grown.  From  this  herb  is  produced 
the  mate,  the  favorite  beverage  of  La  Plata. 
The  word  mate  means  simply  a  gourd,  and  pro- 
perly denotes  the  vessel  from  which  the  decoc- 
tion is  imbibed,  by  means  of  a  tube  with  a  perfor- 
ated bulb  at  the  extremity.  The  Yerba  mate  or 
Ilex  Paraguay ensis  is  a  species  of  holly ;  the 
lands  where  it  grows  belong  to  the  State,  and 
the  herb  is  a  Government  monopoly.  It  is 
gathered  either  by  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  individuals  who  receive  permission 
to  collect  and  prepare  it,  receiving  one-third  of 
the  product  for  the  labor.  The  leaves  and  ten- 
der twigs  are  stripped  from  the  bushes,  roasted 
for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  over  a  slow 
fire,  pounded  to  a  powder,  and  packed  in  hides 
for  exportation.  The  present  net  revenue  de- 
rived from  this  article  amounts  to  about  $;3G0,000 
a  year. 

The  little  steamer  built  at  Asuncion,  and 
named  the  Pilcomayo,  proved  a  failure.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  ascend  in  her  the  River 
Vermejo,  which,  rising  in  the  Andean  chain, 
passes  through  the  Chaco,  and  empties  into  the 
Paraguay  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana.  In  thirty-two  days  the  boat  only  made 
137  miles,  through  a  country  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  Many  Indians  were  seen  on  its 
banks,  who  subsist  mainly  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. So  novel  an  appearance  as  a  steamboat 
failed  to  excite  their  wonder. 

These  expeditions  and  the  necessary  work  of 
the  Expedition  fdled  up  several  months,  at  the 
close  of  which  Lieutenant  Page  determined  to 
prosecute  some  explorations  in  the  Argentine 
State  of  Corricntcs.  Up  to  this  time  the  friend- 
ly relations  of  Lopez  had  continued  unbroken, 
and  when  Page  called  to  take  formal  leave  the 
demeanor  of  the  President  was  unusually  cor- 
dial. He  even  relaxed  from  his  usual  official 
dignity  so  far  as  to  accompany  his  visitor  to  the 
door  with  many  expressions  of  kindly  feeling 
and  proffers  of  all  needed  assistance. 

Lieutenant  Page  was  soon  recalled  to  Para- 
guay by  intelligence  that  serious  misunderstand- 
ings had  occurred  between  Mr.  Hopkins  the 
American  Consul,  who  was  also  agent  of  a 
commercial  Company,  and  President  Lopez. 
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taking  soundings  in  the  waters  of  Paraguay 
which  were  closed  to  foreign  vessels ;  and 
caused  a  chart  to  be  prepared  in  which  the 
topography  of  the  scene  and  the  movements  of 
the  }]'  Wit  A  were  made  to  correspond  with 
this  statement.  Lieutenant  Page  presents  this 
fancy  chart  side  by  side  with  one  made  from 
actual  survey.  Xo  two  things  could  well  be 
more  dissimilar. 

lieutenant  Page  was  not  disposed  to  rest 
quiet  under  this  insult  to  our  flag.  The  arma- 
ment of  the  steamer  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  act  efficiently  against  a  fort  like  that  of 
Itapiru.  He,  therefore,  hurried  down  the  river, 
hoping  to  obtain  guns  from  our  coast  squadron. 

A  living  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Page  found  that 
the  American  fleet  had  just  left  that  port.  He 
sent  an  account  of  the  attack  upon  the  Wat 
'.  to  Commodore  Salter,  urging  that  the 
•Mown  should  be  dispatched  at  once  to 
Paraguay.  "The  Water  Witch"  said  he, 
"with  the  Gfermantown,  or  a  brig  in  tow,  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  inflict  such  punishment 
upon  Paraguay  as  the  insult  demands — not  only 
knock  down  the  fort,  but  capture  the  squad- 
ron also."  Captain  Lynch,  who  command- 
ed the  Germantown,  offered  either  to  take  the 
I  up,  or  to  relinquish  the  command  to  Page 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commodore,  after  con- 
sulting with  our  new  minister,  Mr.  Peden,  re- 
I  to  act.  "  I  can  not  move  in  the  matter,'* 
said  he  ;  "  the  affair  is  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  shall  await  instructions."  Page 
then  asked  that  the  Water  Witch  might  be  fur- 
nished with  a  couple  of  large  guns  from  the 
squadron.  With  these,  he  would  undertake  to 
:  down  Fort  Itapiru,  and  would  pledge 
his  life  for  the  success  of  the  attempt.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  "There  are  other  fields  for  the 
Expedition,"  said  the  Commodore  ;  <;  and  you 
had  better  not  return  to  that  part  of  the  river 
until  instructions  are  received  from  home.*' 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  means  to 
avenge  the  outrage  upon  the  Water  I' 
Page  turned  his  attention  to  the  explorations 
.  remained  to  be  accomplished.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  exploration  of  the  Hirer 
Salado,  which,  forming  the  boundary  between 
I  portions  of  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation and  the  Indian  domain  of  the  Chaco,  pen- 
etrates several  important  provinces. 

T  )  explore  this  river  a  little  steamer,  which 
been  sent  out  in  pieces  from  the  United 
s,  was  chartered  for  a  few  weeks.      She  was 
called  the  Yerba;  her  length  was  112  feet,  and 
with  twenty- five  men,  provisions  for  two  months, 
six  tons  of  coal  and  two  cords  of  wood  on  board, 
her  draught  was  twenty-six  inches.     The  short 
time  for  which  the  steamer  was  chartered  per- 
mitted them  to  ascend  only  340  miles  by  the 
river,  or  91  miles  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  enough 
was  seen  to  make  it  evident  that  the  river  was 
.able  much  farther. 

Lieutenant  Page  therefore  determined  to  take 
the  steamer  back,  and  then  make  a  joun. 
land  into  the  interior,  and  then  descen  I 


river  to  the  point  where  the  exploration  had 
ceased.  This  purpose  was  in  a  good  measure 
executed  ;  and  the  consequent  journey  was  the 
longest  undertaken  by  land  during  the  progress 
of  the  Expedition. 

Page  was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by 
Lieutenant  Murdaugh  and  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Water  Witch.  The  Governor  of 
the  province  furnished  them  with  a  small  mil- 
itary escort.  Thus  reinforced  they  had  no  doubt 
that  they  could  make  head  against  any  party  of 
wandering  savages  whom  they  might  encounter. 
They  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  12th  of  November. 
For  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  the  way  was 
over  "a  shoreless  sea  of  grass,  where  the  eye 
found  a  resting-place  only  upon  the  horizon, 
from  which  the  sun  rose  as  from  the  ocean." 
The  solitude  was  broken  only  by  one  military 
post  and  a  single  village  of  peaceful  Indians. 
Then  followed  a  long  day's  ride  over  a  half- 
desert  region,  where  the  water  is  scarce  and 
brackish ;  after  which  they  entered  a  compar- 
atively populous  and  well-cultivated  country, 
whose  wheat  fields  afforded  a  pleasant  sight 
after  the  monotony  of  the  pampa.  From  this 
point  there  are  postas  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers,  where  a  little  indifferent  food  and 
a  hide  cot  without  bedding  may  be  had. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  is  a  pleasant  town  of  l.*5.000  inhabitants, 
situated  210  miles  from  Santa  Fe'.  A  railroad 
has  been  surveyed,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  anAmer- 
t'rom  this  place  to  Posario,  the  most  flour- 
ishing port  on  the  Parana.  The  Cordovese 
were  not  over-cordial  toward  Lieutenant  Page. 
They  feared  that  if  he  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish the  navigability  of  the  Salado  much  of  the 
trade  which  they  wished  to  monopolize  would 
be  diverted  from  their  town. 

After  a  considerable  stay  at  Cordova  they 
started  for  Santiago  del  Estero,  360  miles  fur- 
ther. "When  the  horses  were  brought  up.  Page 
was  disappointed  at  their  sorry  appearance. 
They  seemed  incapable  of  making  a  dozen 
miles  a  day.  He  complained  to  the  master  of 
the  posta  for  giving  him  such  miserable-looking 

-  ;  and  vexed  by  the  assurance  with 
the  man  insisted  that  they  were  excellent 
horses,  struck  spurs  and  dashed  off,  exp 
that  the  horses  would  'drop  down  in  half  an 
hour.  The  sorry-looking  pampa  steeds  never 
broke  gallop  for  twelve  miles  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  distressed,  were  ready,  after  half  an  hour's 
to  be  driven  back  at  the  same  speed.  At 
every  posta  on  the  road  the  horses  were  driven 
up  fresh  from  the  pasture,  and  yet  in  all  this 
long  journey  Page  made  never  less  than  ten, 
and  commonly  twelve  miles  an  hour,  often  pro- 
ceeding from  twelve  to  twenty-four  miles  upon 
the  same  horse. 

At  Santiago  they  met  with  the  most  hospita- 
ble reception.  Don  Manuel  Taboado,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  entered  warmly  into  the 
of  the  Expedition,  assigned  the  party 
apartments  in  the  Government  House,  and 
treated  them  as  the  guests  of  the  State.      The 
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hospitality  of  die  people  was  almost  embarrass- 
ing. Page  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  procure  the 
smallest  article ;  for  it  was  promptly  furnished, 
and  the  money  invariably  returned,  with  the  re- 
mark, '-You  can  pay  for  nothing  here,  Sir." 
At  a  picnic  given  by  some  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, among  the  refreshments  provided  was  En-. 
glish  ale,  which  had  been  brought  050  miles  on 
ox -wagons  across  the  pampas. 

They  had  .now  by  a  circuitous  route  reached 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Salado,  and  wished 
from  this  point  to  descend  the  river  to  the 
point  to  which  the  steamer  had  ascended.  A 
boat  eighteen  feet  in  length  happened  to  be  in 
a  stream  near  the  town.  By  the  order  of  the  j 
Governor  this  was  carried  over  to  the  Salado  on  ! 
an  ox-cart,  and  the  explorers  followed  in  the 
Governor's  own  barouche.  The  boat  was  launch- 
ed on  the  11th  of  September,  1S55,  to  the  im- 
mense astonishment  of  the  by-standers,  who  had 
never  seen  any  water-craft  larger  than  a  hide  j 
balsa.  Eor  many  days  the  river  was  found 
obstructed  by  barricados  of  drift-wood,  which 
were  removed  by  men  sent  on  by  the  Governor. 
These  grew  less  frequent  as  they  descended ; 
but  their  removal  consumed  much  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  September, 
while  bivouacked  upon  the  bank,  they  were 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of  horse- 
men. It  was  the  Governor,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  men,  in  pursuit  of  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians who  had  crossed  the  river  from  the  Chaco 
side,  made  an  attack  upon  the  estancias,  killed 
several  persons,  and  driven  off  the  flocks  and 
herds.  Page  asked  permission  to  accompany 
the  troops.  The  Governor  would  not  stop  a 
moment ;  so  in  the  darkness  they  floundered 
through  the  mud  and  water  of  the  river,  and 
soon  struck  the  trail  of  the  marauders.  As  day 
dawned  their  traces  became  more  evident.  Soon 
they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.  The 
Indians  were  hurrying  on  at  full  speed,  driving 
their  stolen  horses  in  advance.  The  pursuers 
pressed  on  at  full  gallop.  Twice  during  the 
chase  of  three  hours  the  Indians  lassoed  fresh 
horses  from  the  drove,  mounted  them,  and 
dashed  on.  It  seemed  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, but  each  time  the  pursuers  gained  a  lit- 
tle. When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  party 
of  the  savages  turned,  sprang  at  full  height  upon 
thie  bare  backs  of  their  horses,  as  if  to  count  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  whooped  defi- 
ance. The  handful  of  soldiers  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  charged  straight  at  the  savages, 
who  met  them  half-way.  spearing  right  and  left ; 
then,  suddenly  wheeling  about,  made  after  their 
comrades.  The  soldiers  passed  on  in  hot  pur- 
suit, and  were  gaining  rapidly,  when  the  In- 
dians suddenly  abandoned  their  horses,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  dense  forest  which  they  had 
closely  skirted  during  the  chase,  and  were  lost 
to  sight  as  completely  as  though  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them.  The  result  of  the  chase  was 
the  capture  of  two  hundred  horses  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  head  of  cattle. 

The  forest  in  which  the  Indians  had  taken 


refuge  extended  for  three  days'  journey,  and 
was  so  impenetrable  as  to  render  pursuit  impos- 
sible. The  soldiers,  after  a  halt  of  five  minutes, 
retraced  their  way,  under  a  burning  sun.  through 
a  country  destitute  of  water.  At  night  they 
bivouacked  near  a  marsh,  where  a  little  brack- 
ish water  was  found  in  the  deep  cattle  tracks. 
The  horses  had  been  under  saddle  twenty  hours, 
and,  with  a  rest  of  only  five  minutes,  had  made 
1 20  miles.  For  the  men  there  was  neither  food 
nor  drink.  At  daylight  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  night  brought  them  to  the  river,  where  they 
found  food  and  fresh  water,  the  first  which  they 
had  tasted  for  forty  hours.  Water,  indeed,  was 
too  plentiful,  for  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  notwith- 
standing which  Page  spread  his  India-rubber 
blanket  on  the  ground,  and  slept  soundly  till 
morning.  In  this  Indian  chase  they  had  pass- 
ed through  135  miles  of  the  Chaco,  over  a  rich 
plain  about  five  miles  broad,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  an  un- 
broken forest  which  extends  for  150  miles.  In 
returning  from  their  plundering  excursions 
into  Cordova  and  Santiago  the  Indians  pass 
along  this  plain,  where  they  can  find  grass  and 
water  for  the  cattle  which  they  have  stolen. 
They  double  the  southern  extremity  of  the  for- 
est, and,  taking  their  last  draught  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, push  northward  across  the  saline  pampa 
which  stretches  toward  the  Vermejo.  Page  was 
impressed  with  admiration  for  the  patient  en- 
durance of  the  Santiagan  soldiers.  Their  only 
pay  is  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  ration  of  beef,  and  a 
little  tobacco ;  yet  they  serve  cheerfully,  rarely 
desert,  will  march  for  two  or  three  successive 
days  without  food  or  water.  But  the  long  civil 
wars  have  so  weakened  the  country  that  the 
Indians  have  actually  gained  upon  the  whites  ; 
and  these  western  provinces  are  absolutely  less 
populous  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  they 
gained  their  independence.  Within  the  recol- 
lection of  living  men  the  banks  of  the  Salado 
were  covered  with  great  estancias  which  are  now 
deserted ;  the  men  having  been  killed,  the  wo- 
men and  children  carried  into  captivity,  and  the 
horses  and  cattle  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  We 
may  reasonably  hope  that  a  better  state  of  things 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  establishment 
of  a  few  military  posts  will  put  an  effectual 
check  to  these  savage  forays. 

The  boat  proceeded  down  the  river,  which 
grew  more  and  more  free  from  obstructions,  until 
the  3d  of  October,  when  the  explorers  came  up 
with  the  Santiagan  troops,  who  had  followed  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  were  going  still  further 
down  in  pursuit  of  marauding  Indians.  Page 
joined  the  Governor's  party,  and,  sending  back 
the  boat,  proceeded  to  a  point  about  eighty 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Monte  Aguara,  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  steamer  in  its  up- 
ward passage.  The  Salado  was  here  a  broad, 
well-defined  stream,  flowing  through  a  beauti- 
ful country.  The  guide  of  the  Governor  af- 
firmed that  it  maintained  the  same  character  to 
Monte  Aguara  ;  but  the  rainy  season  was  set- 
ting in.  and  anxious  as  Page  was  to  unite  his 
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two  explorations,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
return.  Enough  had  been  aceomplished  to  de- 
monstrate the  navigability  of  the  river  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  miles. 

On  their  return  journey  by  land  they  found 
abandoned  estancias,  and  other  evidences  of 
Indian  forays.  In  one  place  the  poles  of  a  de- 
serted lodge  were  tied  with  a  long  tress  of  hair, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  head  of  a  white 
woman.  They  came  in  sight  of  a  party  of  In- 
dians who  flung  themselves  down  in  the  tall 
grass,  which  protected  them  from  the  unskill- 
ful lire  of  the  soldiers,  who  invariably  missed 
though  the  distance  was  not  more  than  thirty 
yards ;  but  the  gauchos  are  less  skillful  with 
the  musket  than  with  the  lasso.  One  fellow 
escaped  several  successive  volleys,  and  Page 
was  looking  on,  rather  amused  at  the  harmless 
firing,  when  the  General  accosted  him : 

"  Commandante,  that  is  a  Cordovese,  and  a 
noted  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  traitor." 

In  a  moment  Page's  carbine  was  at  his  shoul- 
der. A  sharp  report,  and  the  fugitive  fell, 
throwing  up  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy,  de- 
claring that  he  was  a  captive  carried  away  by 
the  Indians.  He  was  brought  in,  shot  through 
the  thigh — for  Page  had  fired  not  to  kill,  but 
only  to  bring  him  down.  A  couple  of  the  In- 
dians were  finally  killed,  and  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  wounded  refugee  was  treated  with 
very  little  compunction,  for  he  was  well  known 
as  a  criminal  who  had  escaped  justice  and  fled 
to  the  savages,  for  whom  he  had  acted  as  guide 
in  more  than  one  foray. 

Returning  to  Santiago  after  this  expedition, 
which  occupied  about  five  weeks,  they  proceed- 
ed northwestward  through  Tucuman  to  Salta, 
a  thriving  town  far  up  among  the  mountains. 
The  opening  of  the  Salado  had  excited  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  Saltanos ;  for,  although 
it  would  not  bring  navigation  to  their  doors,  it 
would  reduce  the  expenses  and  time  of  com- 
munication with  Rosario  full  four-fifths.  The 
trade  of  this  province,  which  is  rich  in  mineral 
and  vegetable  products,  is  now  mainly  conduct- 
ed over  the  Cordilleras,  by  means  of  mules,  to 
the  single  Bolivian  port  of  Cobija,  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Many  years  will  not,  however,  pass  be- 
fore this  trade,  and  that  of  a  large  part  of  Bo- 
livia, and  no  small  share  of  that  of  Brazil,  will 
pass  through  the  La  Plata. 

From  this  extreme  point  of  his  explorations 
Page  returned  to  the  Parana  by  a  different 
route  from  that  which  he  had  followed  in  go- 
ing. He  descended  the  river  to  Montevideo, 
which  he  reached  on  the  24th  of  January,  1856. 
Here  he  found  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  complimenting  him  upon  the  energy  dis- 
played in  the  prosecution  of  his  explorations, 
and  directing  him  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  Water  Witch  accordingly  left  Montevideo 
on  the  3d  of  February,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Washington  on  the  8th  of 
May,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four 
months. 


The  results  of  this  exploration  are  of  great 
value.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  basin  of 
La  Plata  is  one  of  the  most  favored  regions  of 
the  globe.  It  is  rich  in  all  the  productions 
of  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones ;  the  soil 
and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  great  commer- 
cial staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  in 
spite  of  the  long  civil  wars,  its  plains  are  still 
covered  with  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
La  Plata  furnishes  a  notable  exception  to  the 
dictum  of  Humboldt,  that  "Extreme  fertility 
of  soil  and  insalubrity  of  atmosphere  are  as 
inseparably  connected  in  South  America  as  in 
Asia."  The  men  on  board  the  Water  Witch, 
notwithstanding  their  constant  exposure,  were 
almost  absolutely  free  from  sickness.  The 
journeys  in  Paraguay  were  made  in  February — 
the  hottest  month  of  the  year — yet  no  sick  per- 
sons were  seen  ;  malignant  fevers  seem  utterly 
unknown ;  in  all  Paraguay  Page  never  saw  a 
medical  man.  In  his  long  journey  through  the 
Argentine  Confederation  he  slept  continually 
in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  without  experiencing  the  least  ill  ef- 
fect. "I  am  constrained,"  he  says,  "to  pro- 
nounce Paraguay,  and  those  parts  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  which  constituted  the 
field  of  our  operations,  one  of  the  healthiest 
regions  of  the  earth." 

That  such  a  region  must  have  a  future — "a 
great  predestined  future, "  says  Lieutenant  Page 
— "none  could  doubt  who  for  many  months  had 
voyaged  through  such  a  valley  of  beauty,  pre- 
senting, with  the  exception  of  our  Mississippi, 
the  fairest  unbroken  extent  of  cultivable  land 
in  the  world.  Is  this  wealth  of  creation  to  re- 
main unavailable  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  men,  while  the  powers  holding  dominion 
over  it  invite  immigration,  and  the  over-crowd- 
ed cities  of  Europe  teem  with  millions  whose 
cry  is  for  bread?  Emigrants  to  the  valley  of 
La  Plata  may  reach  their  homes  in  ocean  steam- 
ers. No  barren  wildernesses  are  to  be  trav- 
ersed. No  long  winters  or  autumnal  exhala- 
tions are  to  be  feared.  No  warring  with  Indian, 
beast,  or  reptile,  or  with  those  tropical  miasmas 
against  which  the  mind  and  strength  of  the 
white  race  are  impotent.  If  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
would  unite  and  form  a  community  of  nations, 
neither  filibustering  hosts  nor  imperial  fleets 
could  be  feared.  Spanish  galleons,  freighted 
with  the  'fifths'  of  Majesty,  or  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  laden  with  the  profits  of 
illegal  trade,  will  never  again  sail  from  La 
Plata.  But  the  steamers  of  maritime  nations, 
bearing  the  products  of  industrial  power,  will 
cover  her  interior  water-courses,  and  in  return 
will  pour  into  the  lap  of  those  nations  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Western  In- 
dies. No  overthrow  of  existing  governments, 
no  political  revulsions  are  necessary  to  place 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  under  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  a  great  republican  civili- 
zation." 
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A   WOMAN'S    POEM 


T'OU  say  you  love  me,  and  you  lav 
Your  hand  and  foil 

I  :. heart 

Lore  is  f    - .:. 

Efc   1S   1  ..';VU 

.  ihe  door- 
I  if  much,  how  much,  to  woman! 
naught  t .  - 
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Yon  rale  your  tastes, 
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At       LC€ 

las,  j  I     I  I 
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... 

And  live  in  dream-land  till  it  ends: 

_     I  notes. 
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-      I 
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grant  betl 

:  can  we  do? 
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To  think,  an 
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Alon:-   is 
So  forced  within  on. 

Ah  !  -■•■  tter  hours, 

dreary  days  that  women  spei 

nknown, 
thout  a  friend! 

.  shadow,  u  .    -. 

woman  fa 

Lives  in  I 


he:    a  gallant  man. 
nim: 
to  die  for  fa . 

gral 

n  you've   :  .  :     do, 

-     i  waste  your  idle  hour  • 

£ 

lied  conr 

re  fine, 
rhough  both,  at  1 

■ 
We  love  i 

You  grant  m j 

Of  others,  not  of  you  and  me : 
Your  1 

Bat  * 

You  ?  -  though! 

■ 
Ah  s !   a  world  of 

■    • 

! 

re  me  ?     Do  tob 
a  me? 

You  do.     I  l  thought  that  I 

•  ays  and  fane:   -    1 
You  love  n. 

I:  I  I 

in.     You  know  me  n 

•• 

! 

You  :  more. 

Y  a  see  me  young :    they  call  me  fair : 
I 

But,  by-and-by,  my  face  will  fade : 

are: 
-on  to  a  wrinkled  \ 
I 

Ton  care  not,  yon 

:       _-  my  hand, 

urs. 
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MR.  JOSHUA  BEEBE,  the  tired,  hungry  fa- 
ther of  the  family  residing  at  No.  185  East 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  applied  his  dead-latch 
key  to  the  door  of  his  modest  but  comfortable 
house,  one  rather  sharp  November  evening.  It 
was  certainly  very  attentive  in  Mrs.  Beebe,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  been  fourteen  years  mar- 
ried, to  meet  him  in  the  hall,  help  him  off  with 
his  overcoat,  and  hang  up  his  hat  for  him ;  in- 
quiring as  she  did  so  for  the  headache  he  had 
complained  of  in  the  morning,  and  hoping  that 
he  had  not  been  obliged  to  stand  up  in  the  car  all 
the  way,  as  it  often  did  happen.  All  wives  are 
not  as  thoughtful  of  the  personal  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  individual  who  seems  to  present 
some  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  household, 
inasmuch  as  ten  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  by 
him  in  providing  all  that  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  consuming  in  the  shape  of  fuel,  food, 
and  wardrobe,  asking  in  return  an  evening's 
shelter  and  a  decent  lodging.  It  would  be 
looked  upon  as  presuming  in  some  men  if  they 
held  the  faintest  expectation  of  any  thing  more. 
They  are  desired  to  be  grateful  for  what  is  meted 
out  to  them,  and  to  find  no  fault  with  quality 
or  quantity. 

Mrs.  Beebe,  on  the  contrary,  had  spent  much 
time  and  thought  on  the  reception  which  she 
now  extended  to  her  "dear  Joshua." 

The  parlors  were  as  neat  as  the  desk  at  his 
counting-room — if  there  was  any  thing  Mr.  Beebe 
enjoyed  it  was  seeing  things  in  order.  No  chair 
was  astray,  no  work  littered  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  no  newspaper  cuttings  were  strewed  on 
the  crumb-cloth,  which  was  arranged  with  the 
most  exact  precision  on  a  line  with  the  hearth- 
rug on  the  one  side  and  the  seam  of  the  carpet 
on  the  other.  A  drugget  put  down  askew  had 
been  known  to  spoil  Mr.  Beebe's  peace  of  mind 
for  an  entire  evening.  Nor  was  he  obliged  to 
turn  some  one  out  of  his  own  particular  chair — 
there  it  stood,  on  the  side  of  the  fire  he  liked 
best  to  occupy,  empty,  inviting,  ready  to  em- 
brace him.  So  were  his  children — Clementina, 
the  eldest,  calling  him  "precious  papa ;"  Georgy, 
the  only  son,  not  so  much  as  asking- if  he  had 
brought  them  home  any  thing ;  and  Lotty,  the 
youngest,  darting  away  at  a  signal  from  her 
mother  to  bring  his  comfortable  slippers,  Miss 
Clementina's  first  specimen  of  fancy  work. 

The  table  was  already  laid  ;  Mr.  Beebe  never 
could  bear  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  supper, 
which  made  its  appearance  just  at  the  right 
moment,  and  consisted  of  his  favorite  dishes. 
The  porter-house  steak  was  done  to  a  turn,  the 
light  muffins  came  up  hot  and  hot,  and  there 
were  apple  fritters,  from  a  receipt  he  had  brought 
from  a  favorite  restaurant  down  town,  where  he 
had  first  seen  and  become  enamored  of  them. 
Now  if  you  consider  that  it  was  "  washing-da y," 
when  most  husbands  are  doomed  to  dull  fires, 
disordered  dining-rooms,  cold  cuts,  and  stale 
bread,  you  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Beebe 
was  a  fortunate  man,  and  his  wife  the  most  de- 
voted and  self-sacrificing  of  women. 


Accustomed  as  he  was  to  her  admirable  traits 

of  character,  Mr.  Beebe  began  to  entertain  this 

opinion  quite  strongly  himself  by  the  time  they 

were  comfortably  settled  down  for  the  evening. 

The  children  were  sent  to  bed  by  seven  o'clock 

— a  practice  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  we  are  well 

aware,  but,  as  Mrs.  Beebe  often  said  to  her 

friends,  it  was  good  for  their  health,  and  her 

own  too  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 

I  nursery  exit  in  this  model  family  was  accom- 

i  plished  with  none  of  those  rebellious  murmurs 

and  delays,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  or  the 

fretful  repetitions  of  "Come,  come,  Julia,  don't 

j  you  hear  me?"     "John,  your  five  minutes  is 

up!"     "Ebenezer,  don't  let  me  have  to  speak 

i  again!"  which  usually  keep  the  room  and  the 

!  unfortunate  visitor  who  may  be  attempting  con- 

I  versation  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  half  an 

hour  at  least. 

The  juvenile  Beebes  kissed  their  parents  duti- 
fully on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  and  retired. 
Mr.  Beebe  looked  around  the  room  as  the  door 
closed  after  them,"  the  supper-table  had  dimin- 
I  ished  into  a  very  convenient  circle,  close  to  his 
elbow,  with  drop-light  over  it,  and  the  Evening 
Express  lay  temptingly  at  hand.  His  wife,  in 
her  own  sewing-chair,  fitted  her  thimble  on  her 
finger,  and  drew  from  her  work-basket  some 
strips  of  cambric,  one  end  of  which  was  basted 
on  a  square  of  morocco,  for  what  purpose  her 
husband  was  not  yet  able  to  comprehend,  though 
broiderie  Anglais  had  been  her  favorite  evening 
amusement  for  two  winters  past,  and  the  fruits 
|  of  it  flourished  on  the  pantalets  and  petticoats 
of  the  little  girls. 

"Nice  children!"  said  Mr.  Beebe,  looking 
,  thoughtfully  across  to  their  mother.  "  Nobody 
;  has  better." 

"  Don't  you  think  Lotty  looks  rather  thin  ?" 
j  And  the  purple  morocco  back-ground  crackled 
J  under  Mrs.  Beebe's  fingers  as  she  slipped  the 
pattern  along  a  few  inches. 

"  Well,  no,  I  hadn't  noticed  it."     Lotty  was 

the  favorite  with  her  father,  being  the  youngest, 

and  "  all  Beebe,"  as  her  paternal  grandmother 

often  said.     It  was  natural  for  the  father's  face 

,  to  change  with  an  expression  of  some  anxiety. 

"And  Clementina  stoops  dreadfully.  I  am 
getting  quite  worried  about  that  stoop.  She's 
j  just  at  an  age  now  to  be  ruined  by  round  shoul- 
j  ders.  By-the-way,  did  you  notice  that  Georgy 
hacks  a  little  ?  Mrs.  Slote  spoke  of  it  this  aft- 
ernoon, and  how  narrow-chested  he  was  natur- 
ally." 

"Well,  hadn't  you  better  send  around  for 
Dr.  Dibble  in  the  morning,  Eliza  ?  It  won't 
do  to  let  such  things  go  on."  Where  a  man 
has  a  good  business,  which  he  is  proud  of  hav- 
ing made  himself,  and  an  only  son  to  leave  it 
to,  the  health  of  the  junior  becomes  a  matter 
of  anxious  solicitude. 

"  I  don't  think  the  doctor  could  do  any  good. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  appetite  when 
he  gets  home  from  school.  I'm  afraid  he's  too 
much  confined." 

"  Send  him  out,  then ;  make  him  play  more. 
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When  I  was  a,  "boy  I  never  wanted  to  be  coaxed 
to  stay  out  in  the  street  till  dark." 

"  But  I'm  so  afraid  of  bad  associations,"  said 
Mrs.  Beebe,  with  a  prudential  sigh.  "  We  are 
so  near  the  Avenue,  and  there's  no  knowing 
what  he  might  pick  up  among  that  set  of  boys. 
I  am  uneasy  the  moment  he  is  out  of  my  sight. 
Clementina's  teacher  was  here  to-day,  and  she 
quite  agreed  with  me  that  all  the  children  need- 
ed exercise." 

"  When  I  was  a  boy" — and  Mr.  Beebe  tore 
off  the  margin  of  the  newspaper  and  commenced 
rolling  a  lamp-lighter  after  the  most  approved 
pattern — "I  used  to  bring  in  wood,  and  fetch 
water,  and  go  of  errands.  I  always  had  rather 
more  exercise  than  I  wanted." 

"But  times  are  very  different  now,  recol- 
lect." And  the  key  on  which  Mrs.  Beebe's  pre- 
vious remarks  were  modulated  was  exchanged 
for  one  a  little  higher,  while  the  expression  be- 
came decidedly  staccato.  "  There's  no  wood 
or  water  to  bring,  and  the  grocer's  cart  comes 
every  morning  for  orders." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you're  going  to  do 
for  them.  I  suppose  the  girls  can't  exercise 
around  the  house,  as  you  used  to?" 

"There's  no  time,  poor  little  things!  what 
with  their  school,  and  music  lessons,  and  prac- 
tice hours.  They  want  recreation  and  not  work. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  quarter  at  dancing- 
school  ?  They  are  all  large  enough  to  go  to- 
gether ;  in  fact,  with  Clemmy,  at  her  age,  it's 
now  or  never." 

How  naturally  and  quietly  the  proposal  was 
uttered  !  Who  would  have  believed  the  hours 
of  deliberation  and  preparation  it  had  cost  ? 
Who  was  to  infer  that  the  supper  was  ordered 
and  prepared  mainly  by  Mrs.  Beebe  herself,  to 
save  the  cook's  feelings — the  rooms  placed  in  an 
unusual  state  of  tidiness — the  hearth  freshly  swept 
— the  coal-hod  searched  for  the  largest  lumps — 
the  children  put  upon  their  best  behavior — and 
the  click  of  the  latch-key  listened  for,  that  an 
affectionate  and  solicitous  welcome  might  be 
given — all  as  a  preparation  for  this  uncon- 
scious and  innocent  sentence?  Not  Mr.  Beebe, 
misguided  and  unsuspicious  man  that  he  was ; 
though  its  success  depended  on  his  good  humor, 
as  his  wife  well  knew,  and  his  good  humor  on 
all  these  several  contingencies.  We  arc  not  so 
base  as  to  hint  that  husbands  are  often  indebted 
to  similar  causes  for  the  delicate  little  attentions 
received  by  them  in  the  family  circle.  By  no 
means.  Mrs.  Beebe  is  probably  alone  in  her 
much-to-be-lamented  duplicity,  and  her  hus- 
band a  solitary  victim. 

With  what  outward  indifferent  composure  she 
awaited  the  result  of  her  dissembling !  and  how 
unsuspiciously  Mr.  Beebe  ruminated !  His 
mind  had  reverted  to  some  past  transaction  of 
the  day,  entirely  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the 
matter  under  discussion. 

"Every  body  sends  their  children  to  danc- 
ing-school nowadays,"  urged  Mrs.  Beebe,  after 
a  momentary  pause.  "  It  isn't  looked  upon  as 
it  used  to  be,  even  in  Church  members." 


"Dancing-school?  oh!"  And  Mr.  Beebe 
recalled  himself  with  an  effort  from  the  men- 
tal contemplation  of  that  lot  of  pine  and  locust 
timber  which  had  not  turned  out  according 
to  invoice,  and  came  back  slowly  to  the  fire, 
the  hearth-rug,  and  his  wife  opposite  to  him. 
••  What  were  you  saying  about  Church  mem- 
bers going  to  dancing-school,  Eliza  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  they  went  themselves,  Joshua 
— of  course  not.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Grigson 
would  look  well  at  their  time  of  life  ;  but  they 
all  send  their  children." 

"A  very  foolish  piece  of  business  if  they  do  ; 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say — wasting  just  so  much 
time  and  money.  I  never  could  see  the  sense 
of  it.  I  never  learned  to  take  a  step  in  my 
life,  and  I  was  a  famous  dancer  in  my  day. 
Look  at  you,  when  I  first  met  you,  at  John 
Davenport's  wedding.  Why,  you  waltzed  like 
— well,  like  a  duck !  I  never  could  waltz  ;  it 
always  made  me  so  dizzy.  I  wanted  to  dread- 
fully that  night  to  ask  you." 

Mr.  Beebe's  face  glowed  pleasantly  with  the 
recollection.  How  it  brought  that  memorable 
evening  of  their  first  introduction  before  him  ! 
How  sweet  she  did  look  in  white  muslin  and 
cherry-colored  ribbons  !  To  think  what  a  little 
waist  she  had  then  !  and  how  it  did  hurt  him  to 
see  that  tall  groomsman's  arm  around  it,  when 
they  were  waltzing,  after  supper  ! 

Mrs.  Beebe  assisted  in  recalling  some  of  the 
events  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  meeting. 
How  she  noticed  him  the  first  moment  she  en- 
tered the  room,  and  how  she  dropped  her  hand- 
kerchief, before  they  were  introduced,  and  he 
had  picked  it  up  for  her,  with  such  a  look  !  It 
made  such  an  impression  !  And  only  think 
how  it  had  turned  out !  Here  they  were,  mar- 
ried and  settled,  with  children  old  enough  to  go 
to  dancing-school !  Artful  woman,  to  draw 
him  thus  through  the  pleasant  mazes  of  the 
past,  that  he  might  regard  her  and  her  present 
plans  with  more  complacency. 

"  If  you  had  only  gone  when  you  were  young, 
we  might  have  had  that  waltz.  You  get  over 
the  dizziness  when  you  have  had  a  little  prac- 
tice." 

"It's  such  a  piece  of  extravagance.  Music 
now,  there's  some  sense  in  that.  I  like  to  hear 
a  good  tune  myself  now  and  then  ;  but  it's  just 
|  throwing  money  away  to  send  children  to  danc- 
ing-school." 

"Only  six  dollars  a  quarter." 

"Six  too  many;  and  three  times  six  is 
eighteen." 

"Well,  what  is  eighteen  dollars,  or  twenty 

either,  when  a  man  has  your  business,  to  the 

children's  health,  let  alone  forming  their  man- 

I  ners  and  making  them  graceful.      I  can  tell  in 

I  a  minute,    when   a   person    enters   the    room, 

whether  they  went  to  dancing-school  when  they 

were  young.      It  does  every  thing  for  them,  and 

they're  pining  for  exercise.     You  might  listen 

to  the  advertisement,  Joshua;  there's  so  much 

,  good  sense  in  it."     And  without  giving  time 

'  for  dissent,  Mrs.  Beebe  produced  from  under 
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her  work  a  slip  she  had  cut  from  the  Times  of 
the  day  before. 

"Now  see  how  very  sensible  this  is : 

"  '  M.  MavtenellJ  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  he 
has  long  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  system  of  in- 
struction for  his  younger  pupils  by  which  the  exercise 
of  dancing  would  be  of  more  benefit  physically,  and  more 
useful  in  the  development  of  graceful  movement  than  it 
has  been  of  late  years.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Polka  and  similar  dances  of  the  present  time  are  ac- 
quired, has  induced  many  to  neglect  those  exercises  that 
were  formerly  indispensable.  To  that  neglect,  as  one  of 
the  causes,  may  be  attributed — ' 

"Now  listen,  Joshua  ;"  and  Mrs.  Beebe  made 
an  impressive  pause,  to  be  sure  of  attention. 
1 — the  appearance  of  so  many  round-shouldered  young 
misses  of  the  present  generation.' 


Just  what  I  said  about  Clementina, 


see. 


"  'They  are  sent  to  school,  and  allowed  to  stoop  over  I 
their  desks,  without   intermediate   exercise,   until  the 
growing  frame  assumes  the  position  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  restrained.     Surely  these  tilings  should 

BE  BETTER  UNDERSTOOD ! 

"  '  Were  children  sent  to  dancing-school  early  in  life — 

Pause. 
1 — at  intervals  during  their  necessary  studies,  and  the 
teacher  aHowed  to  exercise  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  add  grace  to  the  figure,  walk,  and  every  move- 
ment, something  would  then  be  gained  consistent  with 
the  true  object  of  this  valuable  accomplishment.' 

"There,  Joshua!  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beebe,  triumphantly. 

"Why,  that  learning  to  jiggle  up  and  down 
in  a  polka,  or  to  twist  their  arms  off,  as  they 
did  in  that  other  dance  we  saw  at  the  last  party 
we  went  to — Perkins's — stretching  them  out  till 
they  must  be  numb,  and  then  stretching  them 
backward  'round  each  other's  waist?,  with  such 
knock-kneed-looking  legs,  isn't  going  to  do 
much  toward  it." 

"  Exactly  what  Mr.  Martenelli  thinks.  He's 
going  to  have  a  very  different'  kind  of  dancing. 
Listen : 

"  'Anxious  to  restore  the  art  to  its  former  usefulness, 
M.  Martenelli,-  the  past  season,  instructed  his  classes  in 
that  acknowledged  graceful  study,  the  "  Minuet  de  la 
Coeur,"  aud  other  dances  of  similar  usefulness.  The  evi- 
dent success  of  this  course,  in  its  effect  upon  the  pupils, 
encouraged  him  to  give  more  attention  to  dancing  as 
connected  with  Calisthenics;  and  during  his  late  torn- 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  he  made 
it  his  business  to  call  upon  the  most  prominent  teachers, 
and  consult  with  them  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  these  desirable  results.  He  hopes,  there- 
fore, to  have  gained  such  information  as  will,  in  addition 
tefmis  own  experience,  enable  him  tc  present  to  his  pu- 
pils a  system  that  will  not  only  make  them  dance  the 
Polka,  hut  will  improve  their  health,  figure,  xvalk,  and 
consequently  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  every  move- 
ment in  life!'  '"* 

"Now  there  does  seem  a  little  sense  in  that, 
don't  there,  Eliza?"  for,  being  a  plain  man, 
of  few  words  himself,  rhetoric  had  its  effect  on 
Mr.  Beebe's  mind;  and,  what  with  the  deep 
philosophy  of  M.  Martenelli's  reasoning,  and 

*  The  historian  of  the  Beebe  family  would  not  rob  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  the  authorship  of  this  remark- 
able document.  We  do  but  conceal  the  name,  lest  he 
Ehould  be  embarrassed  by  too  great  a  rush  of  applica- 
tions. 


his  wife's  impressive  reading  of  the  same,  the 
subject  began  to  assume  a  new  light. 

"It  sounds  well,  don't  it  now?" 

"Nothing  could  be  plainer."  Mrs.  Beebe 
probably  did  not  allude  to  the  Professor's  style, 
but  her  own  comprehension  of  the  absolute  wis- 
dom of  his  premises  that  all  children  ought  to 
be  sent  to  dancing-school.  "It  can't  do  any 
harm  to  try  it,  at  all  events.  I  should  be  mis- 
erable if  Clementina  should  get  a  bad  figure, 
and  always  feel  reproached  that  I  had  not  done 
my  duty  as  a  mother ;  not  to  mention  Georgy's 
cough." 

"Eighteen  dollars,  you  say?  Well,  I  guess 
it  won't  break  me.  I'll  give  it  to  you  now,  and 
have  it  off  my  mind.  I  never  care  about  laying 
down  money,  but  I  do  hate  to  be  asked  for  it, 
awfully,  by  you  or  any  body  else." 

Mr.  Beebe  usually  acted  up  to  this  principle, 
paid  cash  for  every  thing  on  the  spot,  provided 
liberally  for  his  household,  and  the  mistress  of 
many  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion,  built  and  fur- 
nished "on  the  two  million  plan,"  might  have 
envied  her  the  ease  with  which  her  empty  purse 
was  filled.  To  be  sure  she  was  always  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  judicious  in  her  expend- 
itures— dressing  her  children  and  herself  with 
simple  good  taste,  choosing  such  things  for  her 
own  wear  as  would  make  over  to  advantage  for 
the  little  girls,  and  adapting  Master  Georgv's 
round  jackets  from  the  tails  of  his  father's  coats. 
The  readiness  with  which  supplies  were  obtained 
when  really  needed  was  a  tacit  compliment  to 
her  excellent  management. 

So  about  the  house.  It  was  a  great  step  for 
the  Beebes  when  they  removed  from  the  two- 
story  house  in  Dry-Dock  Street,  near  Mr.  Bee- 
be's business,  to  their  present  quarters  ;  very  far 
up-town  it  seemed  to  their  circle  of  friends, 
whose  rising  jealousy  was  conciliated,  however, 
by  the  plain  and  cautious  style  of  furnishing. 
The  present  best  chamber  carpets,  dark  ingrain, 
were  then  on  the  parlors,  and  the  chairs  were 
open-backed  and  cane-seated.  Kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance  who  came  to  sneer  were  further 
mollified  by  pressing  invitations  to  "stay  to 
tea,"  as  in  the  Dry-Dock  Street  days,  and  found 
the  table  laid  with  the  same  blue  dishes,  willow 
pattern,  and  that  they  were  not  required  to  show 
their  awkwardness  in  the  use  of  silver  forks. 
Mrs.  Beebe  had  found  it  necessary  to  replace 
her  table  service  since  then,  and  that  silver 
forks  saved  so  much  time  and  trouble  in  clean- 
ing ;  but  Mr.  Beebe  never  could  be  made  to  see 
that  it  was  infinitely  more  convenient  to  eat — 
peas  and  pie,  for  instance — with  one,  and  ob- 
stinately adhered  to  the  use  of  a  knife-blade,  as 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  do.  There  is  no 
computing  how  much  this  single  prejudice  had 
done  to  preserve  his  home  from  the  innovations 
of  intimate  fashionable  friends.  Mrs.  Beebe 
had  attracted  "a  delightful  circle"  of  callers  in 
their  new  neighborhood ;  but  she  never  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  sociable  with  them, 
and  exchange  tea-drinking  civilities,  so  long  as 
Joshua  would  use  his  knife  in  such  a  shocking 
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way.  It  hurt  hen  feelings  all  the  more  because 
she  was  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence.  Remon- 
strances were  not  only  useless,  but  injured  her 
cause  in  any  other  salient  point  of  manner  or 
habit  she  might  undertake  to  reduce.  She  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  in  reprimanding  the 
children  sharply  if  ever  they  attempted  to  follow 
the  parental  example ;  but  it  determined  her 
that  they  should  have  "every  advantage,"  and 
be  fully  equal  to  the  higher  sphere  of  life  in 
which  her  maternal  pride  destined  them  to 
move ;  and,  as  a  special  adjunct  to  her  plans, 
the  dancing-school. 

Mr.  Beebe  took  out  a  well-thumbed  leathern 
pocket-book  —  no  modern  porte-monnaie  could 
have  supported  its  affluence — and  counted  out 
twenty-five  dollars. 

"When  I  was  a  boy" — how  his  wife  always 
dreaded  that  preface,  especially  if  any  of  their 
more  recent  acquaintances  were  present — ' '  twen- 
ty-five dollars  went  a  great  ways.  We  appren- 
tices were  never  allowed  more  than  that  for  our 
clothes  the  first  two  years  or  so,  and  boys  hadn't 
the  idea  that  they  could  learn  a  trade  in  that 
time  either,  as  they  have  now,  or  that  they 
could  get  into  business  for  themselves  without 
saving  up  a  capital.  Folks  would  have  thought 
my  father  was  out  of  his  mind  to  spend  as  much 
as  that  on  a  quarter's  schooling  for  the  whole 
of  us,  let  alone  a  few  dancing  steps.  But  now 
it's  paid,  or  as  good  as  paid,  and  off  my  mind, 
and  that's  the  end  of  it,  so  let's  have  an  apple, 
Eliza." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Beebe  was  wait- 
ed on  with  alacrity,  and  that  his  wife  overlooked, 
for  this  occasion,  his  rejection  of  a  knife  and 
■plate,  and  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  favorite  fruit 
in  the  natural  manner,  without  any  intervention 
of  second  causes.  Let  us  hope  that  he  had 
never  met  with  that  admirable  little  article, 
"The  Rind  of  Fruit  Dangerous!"  and  was  not 
willfully  subjecting  himself  to  an  attack  of  in- 
digestion. 

Though  pioneered  and  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Slote,  the  most  fashionable  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, Avho' first  suggested  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  dancing  lessons,  and  had  sent  her  chil- 
dren five  quarters  to  Martenelli,  Mrs.  Beebe 
ushered  her  flock  into  his  elegantly  frescoed 
saloons  with  considerable  trepidation.  Her 
dress  and  theirs  seemed  to  shrink  into  such  ex- 
treme plainness,  almost  meanness,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  elegantly  attired  ladies  in 
waiting  to  enroll  the  fantastic  little  puppets,  who 
followed  their  mammas'  example,  and  seemed 
determined  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance. 
When  it  came  her  turn  to  advance  to  the  awful 
presence  of  the  distinguished  Professor  himself, 
when  he  fixed  his  piercing  black  eyes  upon  her, 
stroked  his  glossy  mustache  lightly,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  presentation  with  a  bow  that, 
as  Mrs.  Slote  remarked,  "would  have  done 
credit  to  Louis  Napoleon" — supposing  that  cele- 
brated individual  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  Graces 
— her  own  deficiencies  in  early  good  breeding  rose 
before  her  so  vividly  as  almost  to  deprive  her  of 


the  power  of  speech  and  motion.  How  she  ever 
got  back  to  her  place  again,  crossing  that  im- 
mense floor  with  the  gaze  of  M.  Martenelli  in 
the  rear,  and  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  of  eyes 
and  eye-glasses  as  she  advanced,  she  never  could 
remember — it  was  like  walking  in  some  dread- 
ful dream,  where  life  depends  on  speed,  but 
one's  limbs  are  paralyzed.  Her  face  was  flame- 
colored,  her  heart  beat  so  fast  that  it  almost 
took  away  her  breath. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  the  children — up  to 
this  time  in  a  wild  state  of  excitement  to  go — 
declined  doing  so,  when  the  day  came,  without 
her  aid  and  countenance.  They  were  dressed 
very  neatly  ;  the  girls  in  fawn-colored  all-wool 
mousselines — her  own  street-dress  the  year  be- 
fore— made  high  in  the  neck,  and  finished  by  a 
plain  row  of  lace.  The  sleeves  were  wide,  but 
came  to  their  wrists,  covering  the  arm  entirely ; 
white  worsted  stockings,  tolerably  well  protect- 
ed by  pantalets  and  morocco  buskins,  completed 
their  attire.  As  they  were  making  a  first  ap- 
pearance, Mrs.  Beebe  allowed  them  to  wear  their 
best  bonnets  and  coats,  though  their  school  hoods 
she  considered  quite  good  enough  for  future 
service.  With  the  flush  and  sparkle  of  the  un- 
usual excitement,  their  mother  may  be  pardoned 
her  pride  and  satisfaction  in  them  when  fully 
equipped  in  their  dark-green  merino  coats  and 
gray  felt  hats.  Master  Georgy  of  course  did 
not  require  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought  on  his  toilet.  "Jacket  and  trowsers, 
and  a  boy's  collar,  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  fortunately,"  Mrs.  Beebe  remarked  to 
Hannah,  her  up-stairs  domestic,  who  was  loud 
in  her  admiration  of  the  trio. 

Great  then  was  Mrs.  Beebe's  astonishment 
at  the  toilets  of  such  of  M.  Martenelli's  pupils 
as  she  encountered  in  the  dressing-room.  Near- 
ly all  of  them  were  accompanied  by  a  nurse  or 
maid,  who  obeyed  the  impatient  orders  of  the 
juveniles  as  if  they  were  tolerably  well  accus- 
tomed to  them — shaking  out  flounces,  arranging 
and  rearranging  sleeve-knots,  clasping  brace- 
lets, and  smoothing  curls  or  braids,  until  their 
charges  were  satisfied  with  their  state  and  con- 
dition— no  easy  task.  Mrs.  Beebe  looked  in 
dismay  at  these  bare-armed,  low-necked,  be- 
jeweled  and  beflounced  young  women,  ranging 
from  Lotty's  to  Clemmy's  age — that  is,  from  five 
to  eleven — dressed  more  elaborately  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  all  her  life,  even  for  a  ballfor 
party,  yet  this  was  only  a  regular  class-day. 
Even  the  nurses  stared  at  the  little  Beebes,  who 
waited  on  themselves  as  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do,  hung  up  their  best  bonnets 
and  coats  carefully,  and  did  not  think  of  chang- 
ing their  walking  shoes.  As  to  open-work  thread 
stockings,  gartered  above  the  knee,  and  very 
little  pantalet  below  it,  French  kid  slippers,  or 
thin-soled  satin  gaiter  boots,  they  beheld  them 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  fortunately  did  not 
comprehend  the  sly  gestures  and  remarks  they 
were  the  subjects  of  in  lacking  them. 

Nor  were  "jackets  and  trowsers  the  same" — 
even  in  New  York,  leaving  out  "  the  rest  of  the 
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world"— as  Master  George  had  discovered  for 
himself  in  the  opposite  apartment.  He  had 
been  conducted  thither  by  Julian  Slote,  who 
had  not  been  as  kind  as  he  might  be,  it  after- 
ward appeared,  in  introducing  the  new  pupil  to 
his  old  acquaintances  of  the  past  winter.  George 
looked  very  hot  and  red  when  his  mother  met 
him  in  the  hall.  He  was  not  quite  sure  he  had 
been  laughed  at,  but  he  had  been  catechised  in 
a  way  he  did  not  like  any  more  than  the  explo- 
sions of  laughter  that  had  followed  some  of  his 
replies.  The  boys — Julian  among  them — u^ed 
words  that  he  did  not  exactly  understand ;  and 
when  they  gathered  'round  the  window  by  them- 
selves, and  said,  "What  a  muff!"  he  knew  they 
must  be  speaking  of  some  lady's  furs  in  the 
street.  But  what  was  "a  guy?"  He  meant 
to  ask  his  father  the  minute  he  came  home. 

Master  Julian  Slote  and  his  friends  were 
arrayed  almost  as  elaborately  as  their  sisters. 
Pumps,  short  trowsers  with  embroidered  seams, 
open  jackets  with  more  embroidery,  and  no  end 
of  tassels ;  full  linen  shirt-fronts,  fastened  by 
gold  studs,  sleeve  buttons ;  and  neck-ties  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  —  not  to  mention  their 
glossy  curls,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Phalen  or 
Valet  —  gave  Mrs.  Beebe  new  and  extended 
views  on  the  subject  so  recently  settled  with 
Hannah. 

It  was  opening  day,  and,  of  course,  little  pro- 
gress made  toward  the  famous  calistheni^  exer- 
cises Mrs.  Beebe  was  impatient  to  see.  Ma- 
dame Labreuil  Martenelli  was  in  attendance, 
and  assisted  her  distinguished  husband  in  mar- 
shaling his  juvenile  cohorts.  In  fact,  it  seem- 
ed to  Mrs.  Beebe  that  he  left  most  of  the  work 
to  her,  though  she  looked  by  no  means  well  or 
strong,  and  contented  himself  with  finding  fault 
with  most  of  her  arrangements,  especially  such 
as  had  given  her  the  most  trouble  and  fatigue. 
The  little  girls  did  not  profit  very  much  in 
the  way  of  exercise  on  this  occasion,  at  least, 
leaving  the  seats,  where  they  hovered  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  mother,  but  once  during  the  ! 
whole  time,  and  then  only  to  be  ranged  against 
the  side  of  the  room  and  classified  as  to  height.  I 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Beebe  and 
her  flock  returned  to  No.  185  in  a  much  less  ' 
talkative  and  excited  mood  than  that  in  which 
they  had  set  out ;  and  Hannah  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed  in  not  being  able  to  learn  the  Lan- 
cers immediately  from  Miss  Clementina,  who 
had  promised  to  teach  her  that  evening,  in  view 
of  a  party  Mr.  Slote's  Ellen  was  to  give. 

But  prospects  brightened  on  the  following 
Friday.  The  seven  dollars  remaining  in  Mrs. 
Beebe's  hands  after  M.  Martenelli's  charges  were 
paid  had  furnished  slippers  and  thread  stockings 
for  the  girls,  and  pumps  for  Master  George,  with 
such  fascinating  bows  and  steel  buckles  that  he 
felt  prepared  to  encounter  Julian  Slote  on  his 
own  ground.  The  pantalets  were  tucked  up, 
as  well  as  the  mousseline  dresses,  so  that  only  | 
an  edge  of  embroidery  appeared  below  the  skirts.  ' 
Mrs.  Beebe  cut  up  a  grass-cloth  stiffcner  of  her 
own  to  furnish  as  near  an  approach  to  hoops  as 


she  dared  to  venture  on — "a  first  off,"  remarked 
Hannah — and  replaced  the  brown  hair-ribbons 
by  very  wide  bows,  made  from  her  fall  bonnet- 
strings.  Clementina  and  Lotty  could  now 
"hold  up  their  heads  and  turn  out  their  toes 
with  the  best  of  them" — also  a  suggestion  of 
j  the  damsel  in  attendance,  who  felt  all  the  fam- 
ily pride  of  the  Beebes  arrayed  against  "  them 
Slotes"  since  the  fair  Ellen  had  outshone  her  at 
the  recent  convivial  gathering  in  her  accurate 
knowledge  of  "  visite  and  grand  chain." 

Mrs.  Slote  was  wonderfully  cordial,  and  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Beebe  to  several  of  her  own  ac- 
quaintances among  the  mammas  on  the  side 
seats.  Mrs.  Beebe,  taught  by  experience,  had 
come  on  this  occasion  in  her  best  dress,  onlv 
worn  in  the  evening  heretofore — a  good  dark 
silk.  Her  cloak  was  new  ;  and  her  bonnet, 
though  of  the  preceding  winter,  was  excellent 
velvet,  and  not  overloaded  by  the  cheap  lace  and 
flowers  of  a  second-rate  milliner.  Fortunately, 
she  wore  no  furs  ;  so  her  new  acquaintances  were 
deprived  of  that  infallible  means  of  determin- 
ing her  social  position,  for  bad  she  appeared  in 
any  thing  less  than  mink  her  fate  would  have 
been  sealed  at  once.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Slote  took 
occasion  to  whisper  to  poor,  tired-looking  Ma- 
dame Martenelli  "  that  the  papa  of  the  little 
girls  in  those  dark  dresses  was  immensely 
wealthy,"  which  procured  them  instantaneous 
notice,  abundant  smiles,  and  five  minutes  on 
the  floor ;  while  some  forlorn  children  remain- 
ed pinned  against  the  wall,  without  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  of  changing  their  seats. 

"  It  would  never  do  for  the  little  girls  to  ap- 
pear more  than  twice  in  succession  in  the  same 
dress,"  Mrs.  Slote  informed  her  friend,  private- 
ly; and  when  Lotty  and  Clementina  found 
themselves  arrayed  in  corn-colored  cashmeres. 
with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves,  on  a  future 
class-day,  they  began  to  titter  and  giggle,  and 
make  faces  behind  Madame  Martenelli,  with  al- 
most as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  her  older 
pupils  ;  even  coming  to  push  for  places  and 
crowd  less  adventurous  spirits  off  the  floor ;  so 
that  they  stood  some  chance  of  "  exercise,"  as 
well  as  of  acquiring  the  promised  gracefulness 
and  good  manners. 

It  was  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  let  down  the 
dresses  and  pantalets  on  Saturday  night,  as  a 
preparation  for  their  walk  to  Bethel  Church  with 
their  father ;  and  the  little  girls  sadly  felt  the 
want  of  their  now  accustomed  crinoline  ;  but 
they  had  been  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  before  him,  on  pain  of  dis- 
continuance altogether  ;  and  Mrs.  Beebe,  here- 
tofore as  eager  to  display  every  purchase  as  if 
her  husband  knew  the  difference  between  red 
and  blue,  flannel  or  merino,  which  he  did  not, 
never  chanced  to  take  the  corn-colored  low- 
necks  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  lower 
drawer  when  he  was  about  the  house. 

"Men  could  not  be  supposed  to  judge  of 
what  was  proper,"  reasoned  the  hitherto  open 
Mrs.  Beebe  ;  "  and  Joshua  might  object  to  mak- 
ing a  change  in  sleeves.     But,  poor  things !  so 
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long  as  she  was  obliged  to  get  them  new  danc- 
ing-school dresses  they  might  as  well  be  made 
in  the  fashion." 

"I  thought  you  had  them  all  fixed  up  for 
Avinter?"  remarked  Mr.  Beebe.  His  wife  had 
ventured  to  ask  for  "ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  to 
get  some  flannels  and  things  for  the  children." 
She  hated  asking  for  money  as  much  as  he 
disliked  the  application ;  but  having  given  her 
so  much  of  late,  and  not  knowing  of  the  corn- 
colored  dresses,  which  had  absorbed  all  that 
remained  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  —  though 
Mrs.  Beebe  made  them  herself — it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  to  look  into  the  green  moroc- 
co porte-monnaie  she  had  left  conspicuously  on 
the  bureau  for  three  days  past.  He  was  not 
very  amiable  either.  He  had  found  his  wife 
out,  on  his  return  home,  for  the  second  time 
within  a  week,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  fire 
gone  down,  the  house  like  a  barn,  and  fried  ham 
for  supper.  Hannah,  left  to  her  own  devices, 
like  all  parlor-maids,  never  once  thought  of  her 
duties  ;  and  the  cook,  when  no  special  dish  was 
ordered,  always  fell  back  on  ham.  Mrs.  Beebe 
began  to  find  Martenelli's  a  delightful  place  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Slote's  friends  progress- 
ed rapidly,  and  some  of  them  were  people  she 
had  aspired  to  visit  ever  since  coming  into  the 
neighborhood.  There  was  a  talk  of  a  set  of 
"  Sociables"  for  the  children,  to  practice  at  each 
other's  houses  one  evening  in  every  week  — 
"simple  little  gatherings,"  as  Mrs.  Lorimer 
Gardner  expressed  it,  in  proposing  that  "  dear 
Mrs.  Beebe"  should  make  one  of  the  twelve  la- 
dies interested ;  "and  such  an  advantage  to  the 
young  people.  Besides,  it  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  more  of  each  other  intimate- 
ly." And  this  last  remark  banished,  for  the 
time,  the  prudential  motives  Mrs.  Beebe  was  se- 
cretly balancing. 

She  had  already  exchanged  calls  with  Mrs. 
Lorimer  Gardner,  who  lived  in  a  new,  though 
very  narrow,  house  on  Lexington  Avenue,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  stylish  person  of  Mrs. 
Slote's  acquaintance,  and  constantly  quoted  by 
that  lady.  Mrs.  Gardner's  velvet  carpets,  crim- 
son brocade  curtains,  and  rosewood  suits,  rose 
up  among  other  things  to  remind  her  of  the 
hazard  she  encountered  in  accepting.  How 
would  three-ply,  window-shades,  and  mahoga- 
ny look,  by  contrast,  in  the  full  blaze  of  her 
very  plain  chandeliers?  In  a  hurried  morn- 
ing call,  with  closed  blinds,  it  was  less  per- 
ceptible, and  Mrs.  Beebc's  face  fairly  burned 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Mrs.  Gardner's  eye- 
glass scrutinizing  deficiencies.  However,  her 
turn  would  not  come  till  toward  the  last,  and 
she  might  be  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Beebe  into 
Brussels  at  least,  about  holiday  time.  So  she 
had  allowed  herself  the  afternoon  in  question 
to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  so  that  her  return  was  unusually 
late,  and  was  considered  pledged  by  the  other 
ladies,  though  leaving  herself  a  mental  loop- 
hole for  escape. 


"  How  much  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Mr.  Beebe, 
sulkily,  for  the  odor  of  fried  ham,  still  lingering 
about  the  room,  reminded  him  of  his  tea-table 
disappointment.      "What  is  it  they  want  now?" 

"  I  want  a  new  jacket,  pa,"  called  out  Master 
George,  who  was  hanging  over  his  father's 
chair,  and  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  the  con- 
versation. "I  ain't  going  there  again  in  this 
one.  The  boys  all  laughed  when  Frank  Gard- 
ner asked  me  if  it  was  all  I'd  got ;  and  I  said 
ma  said  I  must  wait  till  you'd  got  done  with 
your  Sunday  coat.  I  want  one  like  Julian 
Slote's.     He  got  it  down  at  Genin's  Bazar." 

"Dancing-school  manners,"  said  Mr.  Beebe, 
in  a  tone  that  his  wife  knew  only  too  well. 
"Any  thing  else?" 

"I  say,  pa,  what  do  you  do  for  a  living?" 
Master  George,  finding  that  he  had  gained  a 
hearing,  was  obstinately  regardless  of  his  mo- 
ther's signals  for  silence.  "'Cause  Julian 
Slote  got  mad  at  me,  and  said  you  were  nothing 
but  a  mechanic.  He  told  Frank  and  the  rest; 
and  I  said  you  wasn't — you  was  a  carpenter,  and 
had  a  yard  and  a  shop  ten  times  as  big  as  Mr. 
Slote's  cooped  up  little  store!     Yes,  I  did !" 

"Oh,  George!  I'm  astonished!"  and  Mrs. 
Beebe's  accents  were  fairly  pathetic.  "How 
could  you  say  so,  and  it  will  go  straight  to  Mrs. 
Gardner  and  Mrs.  Storm.  A  ship-builder, 
child  !  a  very  different  thing — all  the  difference 
in  the^orld  !" 

"Let  him  alone,"  growled  Mr.  Beebe;  "I 
ain't  ashamed  of  the  truth,  and  don't  want  my 
children  brought  up  to  be.  Brag  ahead,  Geor- 
gy — crow  over  'cm  well — you'll  have  more  to 
do  it  on  than  will  ever  be  made  out  of  dry  goods, 
jobbing,  or  suing  people !  You  can  have 
your  jacket  to  pay  for  that!"  and  coming  out 
of  his  sulks  a  little,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wife's  discomfiture  and  "  Georgy's  pluck,"  Mrs. 
Beebe  found  her  success  with  her  husband  like- 
ly to  spring  from  threatened  defeat  in  other 
quarters. 

The  truth  was,  that  what  with  constant  wear, 
and  the  careless  usage  which  the  lady-like  man- 
ners of  Martenelli's  young  ladies  brought  into 
the  dressing-room,  the  beaver  bonnets  were  be- 
ginning to  look  very  shabby.  Clementina, 
sharing  in  the  upward  tendency  that  distin- 
guished her  mother's  aspirations,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  white  satin  hat,  trimmed  with  blue 
rosettes  and  blonde  borders,  which  covered  the 
back  of  Miss  Lily  Gardner's  head,  and  Lotty 
desired  her  mother  to  get  a  crimson  one  for  her 
with  black  pi  nines,  like  Geraldine  Storm's,  also 
a  velvet  Raglan  with  bugle  trimming.  Besides, 
if  they  were  really  going  to  the  Sociables,  they 
must  have  a  silk  dress  apiece,  for  it  looked  so 
odd  to  send  children  out  to  associate  with 
others,  dressed  like  little  Hottentots.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  additional  expenses  spring- 
ing out  of  the  new  arrangements. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  when  the  time  came, 
to  get  Mr.  Beebe's  consent  to  let  the  children 
go  to  the  evening  practice.  They  had  never 
been  up  so  late  before  in  all  their  lives,  as  the 
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hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  these  social 
gatherings  ;  and  as  to  going  out  after  dark,  save 
for  one  Fourth  of  July's  experience  in  fire-works, 
they  would  not  have  known  the  moon  from  the 
stars.  Poor  Mrs.  Becbe  was  fairly  worn-out 
with  trying  to  get  'round  the  difficulty,  but  was 
obliged  at  last  to  take  to  the  open  field,  and 
won  an  unwilling  consent  with  more  harsh 
words  and  angry  feeling  than  had  ever  been 
called  up  before  between  Joshua  and  herself. 
She  had  grown  very  irritable  of  late — the  chil- 
dren were  twice  as  much  trouble  as  ever  before, 
wanting  their  own  way,  and  teasing  her  for 
things  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  for  them. 
Clementina's  self-will  was  really  frightful,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  complain  to  her  father,  for 
he  was  to  know  nothing  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  them.  Georgy's  rudeness  and  slang 
phrases  were  constantly  increasing  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  hopeful  Julian  and  Frank :  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  "  Avenue  boys,"  whose 
influence  his  mother  had  such  a  horror  of,  could 
have  done  more  for  this  part  of  his  education. 
Besides,  Lotty  had  such  strange  feverish  attacks, 
and  sometimes  coughed  all  night,  Hannah  said, 
though  tolerably  well,  save  an  increasing  fret- 
fulness  in. the  day-time.  The  quiet,  regular, 
cheerful  life  of  the  Beebes  was  constantly 
broken  in  upon,  and  though  Mr.  Beebe  was 
too  little  at  home  to  trace  the  causes  he  felt  the 
results,  and  they  chafed  him  sadly. 

Mrs.  Gardner,  and  indeed  all  the  ladies,  had 
spoken  of  the  Sociables  as  "quiet  little  affairs ;" 
but  when  Mrs.  Beebe,  escorted  on  foot  by  Han- 
nah, reached  Mrs.  Slote's  house,  the  night  of 
their  commencement,  she  found  it  a  blaze  of  light 
from  attic  to  basement,  with  carriages  arriving 
and  departing,  and  the  hall  filled  by  people  in 
full  dress,  who  stared  at  the  new-comers  in  their 
wraps  as  they  hurried  up  stairs  to  the  dressing- 
room.  Mr.  Beebe,  though  husbands  and  fathers 
were  expected,  had  declined  attending,  and  in- 
deed his  wife  had  not  urged  it,  for  after  they 
were  once  there  and  in  the  parlor,  he  would 
only  have  been  in  the  way.  She  had  arrayed 
herself  in  th^  du-1:  silk,  now  no  longer  fresh 
from  constant  street  servee,  and  a  very  neat  set 
of  cambric  embroidery.  It  was  a  sufficient 
toilet  for  any  grown-up  party  she  had  ever  at- 
tended so  far,  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Imagine 
her  consternation  at  finding  most  of  the  other 
ladies,  even  their  hostess,  in  full  dress — ladies 
of  her  own  age  with  uncovered  necks  and  arms 
— with  braids  and  puffs  that  belonged  to  them 
only  by  right  of  purchase  and  the  skill  of  the  hair- 
dresser, and  wonderful  dangling  head-dresses, 
that  glittered,  and  trembled,  and  nodded,  which- 
ever way  they  turned.  Mrs.  Beebe  felt  exceed- 
ingly like  retreating  to  the  dressing-room,  and, 
staid  matron  as  she  was,  venting  her  mortifica- 
tion and  annoyance  by  a  good  cry. 

An  evening  silk  and  a  set  of  handsome  em- 
broidery she  must  have,  at  least,  before  the  next 
came  round— the  children  must  go  without  the 
new  flannels  that  she  usually  delayed  to  pur- 
chase until  the  cold  weather  fairly  set  in— and 


she  could  cut  up  the  thin  brown  coat  Mr.  Bccbc 
had  in  the  summer  for  George's  jacket ;  he  would 
never  know  the  difference  when  it  was  made 
after  one  of  Julian's,  which  she  could  fortunate- 
ly borrow.  Lotty  and  Clemmy  might  have  her 
last  year's  foulard ;  to  be  sure  she  had  scarcely 
worn  it,  and  there  was  all  the  expense  of  making, 
but  it  did  not  signify.  The  bonnets. must  be 
charged — the  bills  would  not  be  sent  in  for  a 
while — and  it  was  too  bad  to  keep  her  so  strait, 
as  to  money-matters  with  the  business  every  one 
said  Mr.  Beebe  was  doing  ! 

With  these,  and  similar  reflections,  Mrs. 
Beebe  consoled  herself  until  she  began  to  think 
it  was  high  time  for  the  children  to  be  in  bed  ; 
in  fact  it  was  long  past  ten,  the  latest  hour  the 
household  in  Twenty-seventh  Street  were  suf- 
fered to  be  astir.  Mr.  Beebe  always  locked  the 
doors,  and  turned  out  the  gas  himself;  what 
would  he  say !  But  they  were  just  going  to  have 
some  refreshments,  and  the  children  had  already 
made  their  way  with  the  rest  to  the  supper-room. 
In  fact,  their  mother  had  scarcely  seen  them  the 
whole  evening.  She  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  restrain  them  in  the  least,  and  there  were 
oysters  fried  and  stewed,  chicken  salad,  and  the 
usual  sweets  found  on  supper-tables.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  simplest  fare,  under  watchful  super- 
vision, the  little  Beebes  were  helped  to  every 
thing,  and  ate  twice  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done  had  oyster  pates  and  rum  punch  been 
more  familiar  food.  But  their  mother  had  a 
fresh  cause  for  unrest. 

When  she  consented  to  join  in  the  Sociables, 
she  had  counted  on  the  cost  of  refreshments. 
There  would  be  the  cake — the  cook  and  herself 
could  manufacture  it  out  of  the  ample  supplies 
in  her  store-room ;  lemonade,  a  trifle  more — 
possibly  ice-cream  handed  around — she  could 
take  the  amount  from  the  month's  market  mon- 
ey without  its  being  known  or  noticed.  There 
was  a  man  at  the  piano,  she  had  not  provided 
for  the  music — how  much  would  he  charge  ? 
and  here  a  costly  supper-table,  sparkling  with 
silver,  loaded  with  delicacies,  and  superintended 
by  a  "  gorgeous"  waiter,  in  white  gloves  and 
neckcloth !  But  perhaps  some  plainer  party, 
would  be  given  before  her  own  turn  came  ! 

Mrs.  Storm's  was  the  next,  and  as  much  like 
Mrs.  Slote's  as  if  given  according  to  programme, 
except  that  a  violin  accompanied  the  man  at 
the  piano,  and  the  crowd  of  older  people  was 
greater ;  so  of  Mrs.  Jones's,  and  Mrs.  Smith's, 
a  little  added  to  the  gayetyand  expense  at  each 
gathering,  until  the  presence  of  the  juveniles 
seemed  only  an  excuse  for  the  dress  and  display 
and  feasting  of  their  elders.  Mrs.  Beebe  in- 
creased her  millinery  bill  by  two  head-dresses, 
and  availed  herself  of  the  discovery  that  she 
also  kept  a  few  gloves  for  the  accommodation 
of  her  customers  ;  ribbons  for  sashes  and  shoul- 
der-knots followed,  and  this  prepared  the  way  for 
saying  carelessly  at  the  counter  of  Brown  and  Co., 
where  she  usually  made  her  purchases  of  dry 
goods,  "Perhaps  you'd  better  charge  it ;  I  came 
out  without  my  purse  this  morning — "after  se- 
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lectinga  second  evening  silk  for  Mrs.  Gardner's 
approaching  Sociable.  The  words  choked  her, 
though  they  came  forth  as  naturally  as  possible, 
and  Brown  and  Co.,  knowing  very  well  the  busi- 
ness-standing of  her  husband,  were  nothing  loth 
to  accommodating  her,  being  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  a  convenient  bill  has  toward  mul- 
tiplying wants. 

Alas  for  Mrs.  Beebe's  financial  integrity ! 
alas  for  the  night  that  her  husband  first  became 
a  subscriber  at  the  Republican  Reading  Room, 
to  pique  his  offending  wife  for  her  Thursday 
evening  desertion,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  add 
and  subtract  from  the  toilets  of  her  children  and 
herself  on  those  occasions  without  the  dread  of 
his  comment  and  reproof!  It  was  well  enough 
for  the  little  Gardners  and  Slotes,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  babyhood,  and  rolled  to 
and  from  the  Sociables  in  a  carriage,  to  go  at- 
tired after  the  fashion  of  La  Petite  Amour;  but 
the  Beebes  were  obliged  to  walk,  and  gaiters 
and  sacks  Avere  little  protection  to  their  bare  legs 
and  shoulders  when  they  came  out  on  the  damp 
pavement  heated  with  dancing  and  stuffed  with 
indigestible  supper-dishes.  No  wonder  that 
Lotty's  tendency  to  croup  increased,  that  mas- 
ter Georgy's  "  hack"  became  noticeable  even  to 
his  father,  and  that  Clementina's  teacher  called 
to  complain  that  her  pupils  were  so  often  absent, 
so  inattentive  and  idle  when  they  did  make 
their  appearance.  M.  Martenelli's  promise  of 
"  having  a  salutary  effect  upon  every  movement 
in  life"  had  not  been  made  good  thus  far,  though 
"  effect"  there  certainly  was,  sufficiently  marked 
to  all  beholders. 

The  crisis  of  Mrs.  Beebe's  mental  disquiet 
was  approaching. 

Mrs.  Gardner  reminded  her  that  in  three 
weeks'  time  her  turn  would  come  'round,  and 
nothing  as  yet  had  been  accomplished  toward 
the  project  of  refurnishing.  The  parlors  had 
come  to  have  a  habitual  slatternly  air,  from 
being  left  entirely  to  Hannah ;  the  dusty  car- 
pets seemed  to  fade  daily  before  her  eyes,  the 
window-panes  stared  at  her  from  their  undraped 
sashes  ;  and  where  was  supper  to  be  laid,  when 
the  back  parlor,  their  only  dining-room,  was  full 
of  guests  ?  Where  was  it  to  come  from,  sup- 
posing that  a  place  to  lay  it  could  be  found  ? 
And  Mrs.  Gardner  had  suggested  that,  as  their 
little  plan  seemed  flagging  in  interest,  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  to  make  hers — Mrs.  Beebe's 
— a  fancy  party.  "A  little  change  for  us,  and 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  children  in  sup- 
porting character.  Of  course  you  know  that 
Marten elli  always  gives  a  grand  fancy  ball  in 
the  middle  of  the  season." 

No,  Mrs.  Beebe  knew  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but  she  did  not  betray  her  ignorance  of  it  or  of 
fancy  parties  and  costumes  in  general.  Mrs. 
Slote  was  privately  appealed  to,  to  know  "if  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal,"  and  from  her  she 
heard  that  Mrs.  Gardner  had  already  announced 
the  fancy  party  at  Mrs.  Beebe's  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  several  of  the  ladies  were  selecting  charac- 
ters and  costumes.     Mrs.  Slote  happened  to  be 


employed  in  the  same  way  when  Mrs.  Beebe 
called.  She  was  in  the  most  disorderly  of  di- 
shabilles, seated  on  the  floor,  with  a  great  pile 
of  engravings,  fashion-plates,  and  tarnished  an- 
nuals around  her.  She  offered  to  take  the  trou- 
ble off  her  friend's  hands,  and  choose  for  the 
three  little  Beebes  as  well  as  her  own  young 
people. 

"Julian  has  a  fancy  dress  already — a  palm- 
er, with  staff  and  scallop-shells — you  have  no 
idea  how  interesting  he  looks;  and  Georgy 
might  go  as  a  Saracen."  Mrs.  Slote  did  not 
mention  that  a  palmer's  habit  of  coarse  gray 
cloth  was  the  cheapest  of  all  costumes,  and  the 
Saracen's  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  cost- 
ly. "Arabella  is  going  to  be  a  nun — very  ap- 
propriate for  her,  as  she  is  such  a  lively  child." 
(Plain  linen  and  black  serge  would  be  all  the 
outlay,  and  she  could  borrow  beads  of  Bridget, 
thought  Mrs.  Slote.)  "She  wore  a  peasant's 
dress  at  the  same  ball  Julian's  habit  was  made 
for,  and  I  think  it  will  just  about  fit  Alicia  by 
this  time." 

Having  her  own  household  thus  economical- 
ly provided  for,  she  was  at  leisure  to  exercise  her 
taste  more  fully  on  the  children  of  her  friend. 
"The  Saracen  would  do  for  the  heroic ;  Clemen- 
tina, with  her  tall,  graceful  figure,  must  be  clas- 
sical ;  and  little  dumpy  Lotty  picturesque.  Di- 
ana, that  was  a  lovely  costume,  just  the  thing 
for  Clemy !  and  it  only  needed  a  white  skirt,  a 
leopard-skin  boddice,  a  quiver,  bow,  and  a  cres- 
cent in  her  hair.  Oh,  and  a  large  silver  arrow 
to  loop  up  her  drapery  on  the  right  side.  Oh, 
and  fanciful  gaiters — buskins,  you  know — for 
her  feet. 

"How  would  Titania  do  for  Lotty?  She 
was  a  little  too  broad,  and  Titanias  were  always 
so  common  at  a  child's  party  !  That  was  the 
objection  to  flower-girls.  Little  Bo-peep — oh, 
the  very  thing  !  and  so  simple :  a  petticoat,  a 
jacket,  a  round  straw  hat,  and  a  crook ;  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable."  So  with  these  sug- 
gestions Mrs.  Beebe  went  home,  partially  re- 
lieved, to  find  Fortune  still  further  favored  her. 
Mr.  Beebe  had  received  a  letter  from  a  Phila- 
delphia correspondent,  with  regard  to  a  debt 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  if  he  did  not 
come  on  and  see  to  it  himself.  Usually  his 
shortest  absence  had  been  regretted  from  the 
moment  it  was  broached,  and  the  hours  count- 
ed until  his  return.  Mrs.  Beebe — to  use  her 
own  phrase — "always  felt  lost  without  Joshua." 
She  was  finding  herself  very  fast  now,  howev- 
er, and  was  really  obliged  to  put  a  restraint 
upon  her  words  and  manner  when  condoling 
with  him.  He  naturally  expected  it,  less  at- 
tractive as  home  had  become,  on  the  threaten- 
ed journey. 

"When  would  he  be  obliged  to  leave  ?" 

"Week  after  next,"  he  thought.  "He 
should  have  to  wait  until  after  the  29th,  when 
some  heavy  notes  came  due,  as  he  might  be  de- 
tained four  or  five  days." 

Mrs.  Beebe's  regrets  redoubled.  Her  party 
was  fixed  for  the  31st. 
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Her  husband  out  of  the  way,  half  of  her  dif- 
ficulties vanished.  It  made  no  difference  then 
what  he  thought  of  fancy  dresses — he  would  not 
be  near  to  see,  and  the  bed  could  be  taken  out 
of  their  own  room  and  the  supper  laid  there. 
She  and  the  children  wouldn't  mind  if  the  house 
was  turned  inside  out  for  one  night ;  the  sup- 
per and  the  music  must  be  had,  and  she  must 
get  over  the  bills  with  him  as  she  could  after 
his  return.  There  was  no  retreating  from  them. 
And  now,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  success 
thus  far,  as  many  an  unfortunate  has  done  be- 
fore her,  Mrs.  Beebe's  mind  conceived  a  bolder 
stroke  still.  If  Joshua  found  new  carpets  down 
and  curtains  up  he  would  be  forced  to  give  in  to 
the  measure,  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not. 
What  was  the  use  of  going  through  two  or  three 
scenes,  when  one  grand  one  was  all-sufficient? 
What2/:«s  the  need  of  being  so  extremely  prudent 
and  economical  all  the  while  ?  She  did  not  in- 
tend to  live  forever  in  Twenty-seventh  Street  ei- 
ther, he  might  make  up  his  mind  to  that ;  in  a 
house  without  an  extension  room,  or  at  least  an 
English  basement,  where  they  could  dine  on  the 
first  floor !  He  would  be  sure  to  flare  out  about 
the  supper,  and  she  might  as  well  have  her  car- 
pets at  the  same  time,  since  she  must  go  through 
with  it. 

It  would  do  no  harm,  at  all  events,  to  look 
around  a  little,  and  so  Mrs.  Beebe  found  herself 
at  Anderson's — for  she  did  not  aspire  to  Sloan's 
or  Humphrey's  as  yet — the  very  next  afternoon. 
Then  to  the  upholsterer's.  "Suppose  —  only 
suppose,  you  understand — that  curtains  for  two 
windows  were  ordered  on  a  given  day,  could 
they  be  finished  and  put  up  the  day  following?" 

"Oh,  certainly;  cer-tainly  !  With  the  im- 
mense facilities  of  this  extensive  firm,  the  best 
and  quickest  workmen  in  the  city  were  con- 
stantly employed  by  them ;  their  enormous  bus- 
iness justified  it ;  by  all  means."  •  And  the  ele- 
gant individual  employed  as  chief  salesman  to 
Draper  and  Co.  bowed  and  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  attended  her,  in  his  extreme  politeness,  to 
the  very  pavement. 

Any  ordinary  instrument  of  bodily  torture  is 
a  bed  of  roses  to  the  mental  rack  on  which  Mrs. 
Beebe  found  herself  stretched  until  her  husband's 
valise  was  really  packed  and  she  had  fairly  shut 
the  door  upon  his  departure  for  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Beebe  consulted  his  red  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchief once  or  twice  before  he  reached  the  om- 
nibus. He  left  home  so  rarely,  and  so  dreaded 
a  strange  bed  and  unaccustomed  table  that  it 
was  really  a  trial  to  him.  Besides,  nobody  ever 
knew  what  might  happen!  He  had  never  been 
round  the  world,  or  even  taken  a  trip  to  China 
to  inspect  junk  building  ;  a  journey  was  a  jour- 
ney to  him,  and  he  had  not  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Besides, 
he  always  missed  the  children  dreadfully,  and 
Eliza  seemed  to  hate  to  have  him  go,  especially 
to-day !  How  many  times  she  had  spoken  of 
it !  He  had  a  great  mind  to  turn  back  and  trust 
to  a  collector,  even  after  he  was  on  the  ferry- 
boat. 

Vol.  XVIII.— No.  I0r».— Z 


Two  days  to  do  the  work  of  six  in !  Mrs. 
Beebe  had  no  time  for  sleep,  scarcely  for  food ; 
the  carpets,  the  curtains,  the  supper,  the  music 
to  order ;  the  children's  dresses  all  to  see  to. 
It  was  well  Mr.  Beebe  had  left  a  liberal  supply 
of  market  money.  There  was  carriage  hire  to 
begin  with — she  never  would  have  got  through 
the  first  day  but  for  Mrs.  Slote's  suggestion  of 
a  hack ;  and  indeed  but  for  the  kindness  of  this 
best  of  friends  in  taking  all  the  trouble  with  the 
supper,  and  Trombone  and  Co.  Mrs.  Beebe 
was  forced  to  leave  both  to  her,  and  was  great- 
ly relieved  to  find  that  dishes  and  silver  would 
be  supplied  from  Wagner's,  as  well  as  brackets 
for  the  side-lights  Mrs.  Slote  thought  indispens- 
able. Since  she  was  not  to  pay  the  bills,  Mrs. 
Slote  left  general  orders  — ' '  Every  thing  as 
handsome  as  possible." 

The  miserable,  harassed,  distracting  day  of  the 
party  itself!  A  strange  dress-maker,  found  by 
Mrs.  Slote,  in  the  back  chamber  finishing  the 
children's  costumes  ;  Mrs.  Beebe  out  three  hours 
on  a  second  search  among  the  furriers  for  the 
peculiarly  spotted  skin  indispensable  to  Diana's 
bodclice,  and  when  found,  only  to  be  had  at  the 
startling  price  of  seven  dollars ;  the  two  cres- 
cents for  the  Saracen's  turban  and  Diana's  hair, 
of  the  most  brilliant  paste,  to  be  hired  at  a  jew- 
eler's, and  ten  dollars  more  left  in  pledge ;  Bo 
Beep's  crook — "nothing  easier  to  get!" — ap- 
peared to  be  following  the  missing  sheep  up 
to  one  o'clock,  and  the  quilted  red  silk  petti- 
coat coming  home,  six  inches  too  long,  at  three, 
with  a  bill  of  eight  dollars  more.  An  unap- 
proachable waiter,  too  dignified  even  for  sug- 
gestions, laying  a  table  in  her  own  room,  where 
every  thing  that  she  wanted  was,  of  course. 
Four  o'clock,  and  no  curtains — the  shades  al- 
ready taken  down — and  the  carpet  people  gone 
for  an  extra  breadth  to  fit  into  the  recesses  after 
they  returned.  Five  ;  and  Hannah  coming  to 
ask  if  there  was  to  be  punch  in  the  gentlemen's 
dressing-room — a  seven-by-nine  apartment  over 
the  hall !  Six  ;  the  dress-maker  working  away 
on  the  leopard-skin  boddice,  breaking  her  needle 
or  her  thread  at  every  stitch,  and  the  room  still 
to  be  arranged  for  guests ;  the  upholsterer's  man 
making  a  distracting  noise  in  putting  up  the 
cornices ;  the  children's  toilet  not  begun,  and 
her  own  entirely  unthought  of.  Seven  ;  with 
the  children  at  that  pitch  of  excitement  when  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  to  keep  quiet  a  mo- 
ment, and  all  the  extra  force  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor to  array  them  in  their  unaccustomed 
!  habiliments.  Eight;  and  the  first  carriage  rat- 
tled up  to  the  door,  just  as  Hannah  conveyed 
the  last  armful  of  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  articles  from  the  dressing-room,  and  Mrs. 
Beebe,  shut  up  in  the  servants'  attic,  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  stockings  and  slippers  in  her 
own  toilet,  not  so  much  as  knowing  whether  the 
man  from  Draper's  had  gone,  or  the  gas  was 
lighted  in  the  parlors ! 

Anticipating,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child, 
Eliza's  pleasure  at  his  unexpected  return,  and 
stealing  a  kiss  from  his  sleeping  children,  from 
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whom  he  had  been  separated  two  whole  days,  Mr. 
Beebe  turned  the  corner  into  Twenty-seventh 
Street  just  as  the  clock  at  the  Station-house 
sounded  eleven.  He  had  driven  up  from  the 
landing  in  a  hack — an  unusual  extravagance  on 
his  part,  for  Mr.  Beebe  still  prided  himself  on 
his  pedestrian  powers  and  the  limited  amount 
of  his  carriage-hire  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
cars  had  been  detained,  and  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  all  possible  speed  to  reach  home  before 
the  household  were  too  far  gone  in  slumber  to 
admit  him,  or  the  range-tire  too  low  to  produce 
some  nice  little  hot  thing  for  his  supper.  It 
would  be  most  a  pity  to  call  Eliza  and  the  cook 
up  such  a  cold  night,  though ;  and  this  most 
amiable  of  men  was  unselfishly  relinquishing 
his  original  plan,  when  the  driver  paused  in  a 
stream  of  light  that  illuminated  the  interior  of 
his  dingy  vehicle. 

"  Go  on,  this  isn't  the  house,"  called  out  the 
"fare,"  not  so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  about  him.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were 
giving  a  party;  a  full  band  was  playing  the 
"Wedding  March"  at  the  top  of  their  speed — 
the  hall  door  opening  at  the  moment  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  gay  crowd  that  thronged  the 
narrow  passage. 

"I  3  anyhow ;  I  can  see  it  as  plain 

as  day."  The  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  the 
driver  was  not  inclined  to  give  himself  or  his 
horses  an  unnecessary  movement. 

Mr.  Beebe  sprang  to  the  pavement  a  bewil- 
dered man,  forgetting  the  dollar  bill  he  had 
selected  from  his  pocket-book  and  held  in  his 
hand  ever  since  leaving  Courtland  Street,  so  a3 
to  be  prompt  with  the  hackman  on  his  arrival, 
and  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  unpleasant 
consequences  but  for  that  individual's  reminder 
as  he  prepared  to  mount  the  steps.  It  was  his 
home  sure  enough  ;  his  hall — all  he  could  see 
of  it  for  the  throng  ;  his  parlors — no,  these  win- 
dows had  curtains,  and  tassels,  and  great  gilt 
cornices — and  intensely  relieved,  though  still 
mystified,  he  was  for  retreating,  valise  in  hand, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  which  the  juvenile  part 
of  the  company  presented.  Miniature  soldiers 
and  sailor  boys  promenaded  about  with  little 
girls  "rigged  up"  after  a  fashion  that  made  Mr. 
Beebe's  unaccustomed  eyes  stare  again — little 
monkeys  that  they  were,  in  their  powder  and 
patches,  their  trailing  swords,  and  embroidered 
doublets. 

What  was  the  world  coming  to  ?  He  should 
like  to  see  his  children  running  'round  after  that 
fashion  this  time  of  night !  and,  as  if  to  gratify 
this  sarcastic  desire  on  Mr.  Beebe's  part,  he  dis- 
covered at  the  moment — what? — yes,  it  was — 
could  it  be  ? — he  scarcely  knew  the  child,  but 
it  was — his  own  daughter  Clementina,  a  gilt- 
paper  thing  with  quills  sticking  out  of  it  b 
ing  over  her  bare  shoulders,  a  little  piece  of  fur 
tied  around  her  waist,  and  short,  white  petti- 
coats pinned  up  above  her  knee,  walking  about 
before  every  body  in  the  most  unblushing  man- 
ner. 


Mr.  -  gan  to  wish  for  the  little  dog 

'  on  which  the  market  dame  relied 

I  tuibed  with  similar  doubts  as  to  her  own  iden- 

,nd  in  this  paralyzed  state  thought  to  gain 

■  his  own  room  and  deliberate  as  to  action.      It 

|  was  impossible  to  force  his  valise  and  overcoat 

through  the  crowd,  and  he  deposited  both  on 

the  hat-stand  mechanically.     The  groups  in  the 

hall  gave  way  to  the  rather  peculiar  late 

flow  of  conversation  was  unin- 
terrupted. 

"Who  are  these  Beebes  ?"  was  the  first  re- 
j  mark  that  reached  his  ears  as  he  attemr  - 
elbow  past  a  tall  dame  in  gold-colo:  . 
;  black  lace  flounces. 

"Dear  knows  !" — gratifying  rejoinder  I 
1  master  of  the  house,  hopelessly  squeezed  into 
:  a  niche  on  the  stair-case,  and  obliged  to  listen. 
I  "  Quite  common  people,  I  believe — taken  up  bv 
'  the  Slotes." 

' ;  But  how  came  they  in  our  set  ?  I  don't 
understand  !"  and  the  stout,  gold-colored  shoul- 
ders shrugged  superciliously. 

"Oh!    here  comes  Mrs.  Gardner;    si 
tell  you  all  about  it.     How  in  the  worl  - 
you  happen  to  know  the  B ; 

"  Shu! — some  of  them  may  be  about, 
the  new-comer  laid  her  finger  on  her  lip, 
ingly. 

•  •  Never  fear ;  she's  in  the  back  parlor,  trying 
to  look  easy  and  unconcerned ;  and  those  little 
torments  —  abominably  rude,  under-bred  chil- 
dren ! — are  stuffing  themselves  at  the  supper- 
table  beforehand — two  of  them  are,  anyhow!'' 

"How  does  it  lock?"  and  Mr.  Beebe  found 
himself  shoved  a  step  higher,  but  still  in  the 
throng  and  in  the  shadow. 

)h!  that's  well  enough.  Mrs.  Slote  was 
afraid,  it  appears,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Beebe 
wasn't  used  to  such  things,  a:.  .    .  gner 

carte  blanche,  so  a  pretty  bill  they'll  have- 
It's  laid  in  a  bedroom,  though — only  think  ! 
and  as  for  the  dressing-room,  you  can' 
round  in  it!" 

"You  didn't  tell  us  how  they  happen 
give  the  party,  though." 

"Oh!  why  we  undertook  to  get  up  th 
ciables,  Mrs.  Storm  and  myself,  and  Mrs.  John 
Gardner,  my  sister-in-law,  had  to  give  up — her 
brother  died — just  as  we  got  er  nicely 

arranged.     Mrs.  Slote  proposed  this 
hers ;  and  though  we  knew  nothing  ab< 
we  took  Louisa's  word  for  it  that  they  were  re- 
spectable.    Do  you  believe  we  did   i 
till  I'd  called  on  her,  that  her  husband  v     — 
don't  scream — only  a  carpenter!      That  boy  of 
hers  told  my  Frank." 

'•  Children  and  fools — ha,  ha !    Capital; 
and  the  black  flounces,  condescending  to  notice 
that  some  one  had  been  trying  to  pass  five  . 
utes  before,  swept  aside  three  inches  to  make 
room. 

But  Mr.  Beebe  began  to  find  himself  en] 
ened,  and  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was. 
He  had  subdued  his  first  impulse  of  kicking  the 
■  waiters  and  musician*,  and  turning  the 
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whole  crowd  out  of  the  house,  Eliza  after  them. 
He  was  sufficiently  enraged  even  for  that  at 
first ;  and  certain  undefined  plans  with  regard 
to  shutting  her  up  in  an  insane  asylum  began 
to  yield  to  a  more  moderate  remedy  for  her  ap- 
parent mental  and  moral  aberration. 

"  I  can  tell  you  a  better  joke  than  that — Are 
you  sure  she  hasn't  left  the  parlors  yet? — the 
Wedding  March  always  means  five  minutes  to 
supper,  you  know.  Well,  I've  just  been  hear- 
ing the  oddest  thing  from  Mrs.  Slote.  She's 
so  droll !  you  should  have  heard  her.  You  know 
we  have  wondered  all  winter  whether  there  was 
a  Mr.  Beebe  or  not — he  never  appears  any  where. 
Do  you  think,  she  got  him  off  to  Philadelphia 
— Mrs.  Beebe,  you  know — and  he  actually  hasn't 
an  idea  of  the  thing,  and  these  very  new  cur- 
tains and  the  carpets  were  ordered  after  he  left, 
and  she  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  mind  for  fear 
they  wouldn't  be  ready  in  time.  Mrs.  Slote 
says  she  never  pitied  a  poor  creature  so  in  all 
her  life,  for  she's  in  absolute  terror  of  the  bills 
coming  in  and  her  husband  finding  her  out." 

"La!  she'll  get  used  to  that  as  we  have!" 
and  these  Roman  dames  laughed  in  chorus — 
stopping  suddenly,  however,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  a  pale  face  and  shining  eyes  looking 
down  over  the  banister  at  them.  They  had 
forgotten  that  there  are  back  stairs  to  most 
houses,  and  that  it  would  be  natural  for  the 
hostess  to  avail  herself  of  them  to  glance  at 
her  supper-table  before  the  guests  were  sum- 
moned. 

Mr.  Beebe  also  recognized  the  face,  and  knew 
from  its  expression  that  he  should  have  but  lit- 
tle to  tell.  Where  the  stout  man  disappeared 
to  Mrs.  Gardner  and  her  set  neither  knew  nor 
cared,  occupied  in  guessing  how  much  Mrs. 
Beebe  might  possibly  have  overheard  of  their 
friendly  and  charitable  comments.  Even  Han- 
nah did  not  discover  his  presence  in  the  house, 
nor  his  wife  dream  that  he  was  this  side  of  New 
Jersey,  as  she  constrained  herself  to  suppress 
the  anger  and  mortification  she  endured,  and 
smile  the  last  guest  from  the  disordered  and 
now  dreary-looking  rooms. 

Had  not  all  gone  ?  She  checked  the  gesture 
of  fatigue  and  wretchedness  that  involuntarily 
clenched  her  outstretched  hands  as  she  threw 
herself  on  a  sofa,  exhausted  and  miserable,  and 
started  up  again  with  a  pitiful  smile  as  some 
one  advanced  toward  her. 

"Well,  Eliza!  Had  a  nice  time?  Where's 
the  bills  ?  Suppose  we  go  over  'em  together, 
if  you  ain't  too  tired." 

But  Mr.  Beebe's  jocular  tone  was  changed 
into  a  shout  for  "Hannah!"  and  "camfire!" 
as  his  wife  fell  forward  on  his  shoulder,  in  the 
first  fit  of  hysterics  she  had  ever  treated  him  to. 
It  did  not  make  much  difference  whether  there 
was  a  bed  up  or  not  that  night,  for  Avhen  Han- 
nah arrived  it  was  with  the  intelligence  that 
"Lotty  was  crowing  like  a  chicken  with  the 
croup,"  and  Georgy  was  discovered  on  the  floor 
of  the  supper-rcom,  by  the  doctor  hastily  sum- 
moned, in  a  severe  fit  of  cholera  morbus,  that 


needed  quite  as  much  of  his  attention  till  day- 
light, 

Mrs.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Storm  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Beebe  must  have  over- 
heard their  lady-like  conversation,  as  she  never 
returned  their  party-call,  and  had  broken  off 
with  Mrs.  Slote.  She  was  too  gratefully  de- 
voted to  her  husband's  comfort,  and  in  gratify- 
ing his  slightest  wish,  to  care  for  them  or  their 
society.  She  had  good  reason  to  be ;  for  what 
man  in  ten  thousand  would  have  paid  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  including  carpets, 
supper,  the  doctor,  dry-goods  bill  and  all,  with- 
out upbraiding  or  reproach,  contenting  himself 
with  the  remark  that  "Those  who  dance  must 
pay  the  piper?"  We  do  not  know  of  another 
in  the  whole  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 

"FOUND  FLOATING  ON  THE  WATER." 

1AM  about  to  comply  with  your  request,  my 
dear  friend,  and  give  you  some  particulars 
of  my  rather  remarkable  history.  It  will  be 
imposing  a  severe  tax  on  your  patience,  but  my 
hope  is  that  the  narrative  may  possess  interest 
enough  to  offset  it. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  placed,  we  must  go 
back  for  a  startingrpoint  to  the  period  of  my 
memory's  birth.  Tracing  thence  the  incidents 
of  my  life,  you  will  be  forced  to  recognize  the 
hand  which,  by  causes  apparently  trifling  and 
insignificant,  restrained  me  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  that  would  have  imbittered  my 
whole  existence. 

The  first  thing  which  I  distinctly  remember 
was  being  held  in  my  nurse's  arms  to  look  upon 
the  ocean.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than 
four  years  old,  and  the  impression  then  made 
on  my  mind  has  never  been  effaced.  The  huge 
billows  flashed  with  myriad  sapphires  and  eme- 
ralds as  the  bright  sunshine  rested  on  them, 
their  foaming  crests  seeming  to  be  encircled 
with  a  dazzling  effulgence  of  glory.  Since  that 
distant  day  I  have  never  gazed  on  a  body  of 
water,  especially  under  bright  skies  and  in  a 
mild  clime,  without  being  instantaneously  car- 
ried back  to  this  my  earliest  reminiscence. 

Of  the  scenes  which  immediately  succeeded 
I  have  no  recollection.  Either  I  was  not  old 
enough  to  comprehend,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
sleep,  the  sound  healthy  sleep  of  childhood, 
wrapped  my  senses  in  blessed  oblivion.  All  is 
a  blank  until  the  period  when  many  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  to  see  me, 
taking  my  hands  in  their  own  and  gazing  earn- 
estly into  my  eyes.  Mothers  held  their  little 
ones  to  touch  and  kiss  me  ;  girls  and  boys  led 
me  about  a  large  hall,  all  vying  with  each 
other  how  first  and  most  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  old  men  laid  their  hands  on  my 
head,  tears  flowing  fast  the  while,  I  knew  not 
why,  as  they  repeated,  mournfully, 

"How  strange  !     Floating  on  the  water." 

I  can  recall  the  curious  way  in  which  they 
scrutinized  me  as  they  crowded  around,  the 
eager  questioning  of  each  other,  the  long  recital 
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that  I  did  not  understand,  and  which  always 
ended  with,  "Found  floating  on  the  water." 

You,  my  dearest  Evelyn,  knew  and  appreci- 
ated the  gentle  being  who  permitted  me  to  call 
her  mother,  whose  lavish  affection  and  untiring 
care  never  suffered  me  to  feel  the  loss  of  my 
own.  Her  image,  when  for  the  first  time  I  be- 
held her,  as  she  crossed  that  long  hall  and  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  I  stood,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment before  me  vividly  distinct  as  if  the  event 
had  happened  only  yesterday. 

My  heart  warmed  toward  her  from  the  instant 
she  first  folded  me  in  her  arms  and  called  me 
her  dear  child,  her  darling  Christine.  She  took 
me  away  with  her  a  long  distance  in  a  carriage. 
Its  rocking  motion  lulled  me  to  sleep.  When 
I  awoke,  how  astonished  and  delighted  were 
my  wondering  senses  to  behold  the  little  cham- 
ber which  I  was  ever  after  permitted  to  call  my 
own  ! 

How  fresh  in  remembrance  is  that  narrow 
room  with  its  tiny  furniture  ;  the  little  crib  in 
which  I  awoke  to  happiness ;  the  low  shelves 
crowded  with  toys  variously  arranged  and  pretty 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  child ;  dolls 
nicely  dressed ;  oh  !  how  beautiful  they  seemed 
to  me ;  little  story  books  full  of  blue-frocked 
men  and  women  with  red-apple  cheeks  ;  minia- 
ture chairs,  and  especially  one  small  rocker,  on 
the  back  of  which  Mas  inscribed  in  large  letters, 

For  Papa's  good  Christine. 

How  these  all  stand  out  in  the  picture  of  my 
child-life !  I  somehow  knew  that  they  were  not 
bought  for  me,  and  yet  they  were  there  when  I 
awoke,  and  there  they  were  always,  part  and 
parcel  of  that  cozy  chamber.  On  the  walls 
were  hung  pleasant  pictures,  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant to  a  child.  How  I  used  to  lie  and  watch 
the  grave,  kind-looking  dog,  in  the  frame  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed !     I  asked  good  Marny,  my  nurse, 

"  Is  it  my  dog?" 

"No;  it  was  the  pet  of  another  little  Chris- 
tine. When  she  went  to  heaven  poor  Ponto 
sat  on  her  grave  and  mourned  till  he  died. 
This  was  his  picture." 

Then  there  was  a  wondrous  print  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  with  her  pot  of  butter  and  the  sly 
old  wolf  grinning  at  her  through  the  bushes; 
and  a  most  attractive  representation  of  the  un- 
dying "BivJbes  in  the  Wood,"  clad  in  scarlet 
frocks  and  weeping  into  blue  handkerchiefs, 
while  the  cruel  uncle,  who  sported  white  panta- 
loons and  bright  buttons,  coolly  walked  away 
in  the  distance. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  strong  is  the  di- 
rect influence  which  picture  stories  exert  over 
the  minds  of  children.  How  many  belligerent 
manifestos  have  I  hurled  at  that  "wicked  old 
wolf!"  How  often  have  I  clenched  my  little 
fists  at  the  "  cruel  uncle  !"  To  this  day  I  never 
see  any  exhibition  of  meanness  or  deceit  with- 
out having  the  same  temptation  to  scowl  and 
threaten  beset  me. 

Surrounded  by  comforts,  by  luxuries  even, 
my  wishes  granted  for  the  asking,  kindness  and 


love  were  so  showered  upon  me  during  my  fust 
remembered  years,  thc->t  I  neither  thought  nor 
cared  who  I  was  or  how  I  came  to  be  an  object 
of  such  affectionate  devotion.  I  was  sheltered 
as  much  as  possible  from  every  annoyance  and 
from  all  vulgar  observation  by  my  beloved  mo- 
ther ;  and  yet  I  often  overheard  her,  to  friends 
from  a  distance  or  to  strangers,  relating  in  low 
tones  a  long  story,  which  somehow  seemed  to 
have  reference  to  me,  although  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  me  to  hear.  Methinks  I  this  mo- 
ment feel  her  kind  hand  as  she  smoothed  my 
long  curls,  and  hear  her  kinder  voice  utter  those 
words,  which,  from  being  so  often  repeated,  be- 
came stereotyped  on  my  memory — "When  all 
was  over,  this  dear  child  was  found  floating  on 
the  water." 

I  was  not  old  enough  to  reason,  yet  to  be  an 
object  of  so  much  attention  was  gratifying  to 
my  pride  even  at  this  early  age.  With  a  dis- 
position naturally  enthusiastic  and  ardent,  I 
loved  every  body,  because  every  body  loved  or 
seemed  to  love  me. 

When  I  began  to  attend  school,  this  was  still 
more  apparent.  I  seemed  to  be  singled  out  for 
every  favor,  every  little  act  of  kindness,  and  in 
my  simplicity  I  believed  that  all  the  world  was 
good.  My  schoolmates  universally  asserted  my 
right  to  be  exempt  from  vexation,  and  the  teach- 
ers appeared  more  lenient  to  me  than  to  others. 

"Don't  tease  Christine;  she  must  not  be 
vexed,"  was  the  expression  of  all.  I  was,  in 
fact,  the  pet  of  the  school.  If  a  new  pupil 
came  she  was  immediately  taken  aside,  and,  in 
earnest,  mysterious  tones,  informed  why  I  was 
thus  petted  ;  the  communication  always  ending, 
as  I  knew  it  would  end,  with — "Found  floating 
on  the  water." 

As  I  became  more  advanced  in  years  these 
words  were  less  frequently  heard.  It  was  be- 
coming an  old  story.  The  present,  with  its 
tangible  realities,  was  crowding  out  the,  to  me, 
uncertain  past.  Faces  and  forms  which  hith- 
erto had  indistinctly  haunted  my  imagination 
gradually  faded.  In  my  solitary  musings  they 
would  sometimes  start  out  from  the  gathering 
oblivion,  like  spectres ;  and,  like  spectres,  in- 
stantly vanish,  if  duty  or  pleasure  recalled  me 
to  myself.  I  had  always  heard  of  another 
Christine — my  angel  sister.  M//  plaything-  had 
been  hers.  Dreams  of  her  in  her  far  off  home 
would  come  to  me,  as  I  reposed  on  her  little  cot 
and  her  good  Ponto  kept  guard  over  my  slum- 
bers! All  these  appeared  to  me  like  the  de- 
tails of  a  pleasant  story,  some  portions  of  which 
were  fresher  and  more  recent  than  the  rest  be- 
cause they  had  happened  lately. 

When  Marny  laid  me  away  for  the  night,  my 
dear  mother  would  come  and  sit  beside  me, 
sing  me  little  songs,  and  tell  me  about  the  good 
children  whom  our  Lord  loved  and  blessed,  and 
who  were  now  gathered  to  His  bosom.  These 
she  called  "Angel  Hymns."  How  I  loved  to 
hear  her  sing  them  !  She  would  frequently  lay 
some  little  toy  on  my  pillow,  which  she  called 
a  dream-charm  ;  and  I,  clasping  it  tightly  in  my 
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hand,  would  unconsciously  sail  away,  in  sweet 
forgetfulness,  to  the  shores  of  dream-land. 

Every  body  knows  what  a  passion  children 
have  for  head-less,  wheel-less,  tail-less  play- 
things. Give  them  the  choice,  and,  five  times 
out  of  six,  a  box  of  mutilated  toys  would  be 
preferred  to  one  that  was  perfect.  It  affords 
supreme  pleasure  to  the  little  things  to  try  on 
heads  and  set  dislocated  limbs.  Many  a  time 
have  I  seen  a  stylish  doll,  decked  with  silks  and 
lace,  forsaken  by  a  child  for  a  rag  baby  with  a 
flat  head,  limpsy  neck  and  features,  done  in  pen 
and  ink.  You  recollect  the  story  of  the  little 
prince  who,  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  toys, 
tired  of  them  all  and  longed  for  the  privilege 
of  playing  at  mud-pies  in  a  gutter.  Some 
Scotch  divine  says  that  this  example  confirms 
the  doctrine  of  innate  total  depravity;  and  there 
are  times,  perhaps,  in  the  lives  of  all  children, 
when  mothers  will  be  tempted  to  agree  with 
him. 

I  certainly  can  not  boast  of  a  taste  purer 
than  that  of  my  juvenile  brothers  and  sisters ; 
for  I  have  often  left  my  nicely-arranged  play- 
shelves  to  tumble  over  a  box  of  men  and  women 
maimed,  or  of  mimic  villages  which  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  sacked  and  plundered.  Among 
these  ruins  I  one  day  found  a  little,  well-worn 
shoe.  My  dear  mother  caught  me  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  get  it  on  over  my  own.  Taking  the 
little  cast-off  thing  from  me  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  while  the  large  tears  which  forced 
themselves  through  her  closed  eyelids  revealed 
the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  I  marveled  at  her 
emotion  then.  Bereaved  as  I  have  since  been, 
the  love  which  stoops  to  kiss  a  little  half-worn 
shoe  has  nothing  mysterious  in  it. 

"It  was  worn  by  angel  Christine  when  she 
lived  and  walked  on  the  earth  !"  said  she. 

"  Is  she  my  sister  ?"  I  asked., 

"Once  she  came  to  live  with  me  as  you  do 
now.  Our  Lord  then  called  her  to  another 
home  in  the  skies,  and  gave  you  to  my  love. 
Now  I  have  two  Christines — one  in  my  home 
on  earth,  and  one  in  my  home  above !" 

"Wasn't  God  willing  that  you  should  have 
two  little  girls  at  the  same  time?" 

"All  little  children  belong  to  God,"  she  an- 
swered. "  He  has  a  right  to  call  them  home 
when  he  pleases." 

"  Shall  we  ever  see  angel  Christine?" 

"We  shall  go  to  her;  she  can  never  return 
to  us." 

A  loving  kiss  reconciled  every  thing  that  to 
my  simple  comprehension  was  obscure ;  and 
fully  satisfied  with  the  happy  lot  of  one  Chris- 
tine, my  childish  mind  gave  itself  no  disqui- 
etude about  the  higher  felicity  of  the  other. 

My  mind  matured  with  my  years ;  and  al- 
though those  mystical  words,  "Found  floating 
on  the  water"  were  not  now  heard,  they  were 
never  forgotten.  They  had  been  too  often  re- 
peated in  my  hearing  to  pass  entirely  out  of 
mind.     Occasionally,  too,  the  suspicion  would 

arise  that  I  had  not  always  lived  in  A ; 

that  at  some  time  other  and  different  scenes  had 


surrounded  me.  About  this  time,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  tended  to  arouse  my 
hitherto  dormant  curiosity. 

It  was  at  a  merry-making — the  birthday  party 
of  my  friend,  Marian  Slade.  She  was  nine 
years  of  age ;  and  though  larger  and  older  than 
myself,  Ave  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  alike, 
and  I  was  second  in  importance  only  to  her. 
Mirth  and  joy  ruled  the  hour.  While  frolick- 
ing in  a  circle  around  Marian  my  playmates 
began  to  compare  ages.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  thought  of  my  own  age  had  ever  en- 
tered my  mind  when  one  little  girl,  almost  a 

stranger  in  A ,  turned  to  me,  and  abruptly 

asked, 

"  How  old  are  you,  Christine?" 

Chagrined  at  my  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, my  confusion  became  visible  in  my  face. 
What  could  I  say  ?  How  old  was  I  ?  I  had 
never  asked  myself  the  question  before,  and  was 
now  puzzled  for  a  reason  why  no  one  else  had 
ever  asked  it.  There  was  a  sudden  glance  of 
intelligence  interchanged  all  round  the  circle, 
which  was  immediately  broken,  and  the  stran- 
ger girl  drawn  into  a  corner.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  whispers  which  I  could  catch  they 
were  telling  her  of  some  fatal  calamity.  Ah ! 
it  was  the  same  old  story.  Either  my  ear 
caught  or  imagination  supplied  the  words — 
"Found  floating  on  the  water." 

Pained,  reserved,  I  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  occasion,  except  so  far  as  it  had  reference 
to  the  mystery  of  my  own  age.  I  saw  that  my 
companions  were  making  every  exertion  to 
banish  the  incident  from  my  mind,  but  I  stood 
aloof,  silent  and  unhappy. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  vexed  at 
being  an  object  of  attention  and  curiosity.  Why 
did  my  playmates  look  so  pitifully  upon  me  ? 
Why  did  they  patronize  me  ?  I  needed  not 
their  protection.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
those  strange  words?  Was  I  "found  floating 
on  the 'water?'' — I,  who  had  such  a  kind  mo- 
ther, such  a  dear  home?  The  idea  was  ab- 
surd !  It  could  not  be  possible  that  she  whom 
I  loved  so  well  was  not  indeed  my  real  mother. 
Yet,  had  I  always  lived  with  her?  There  was 
certainly  something  which  I  did  not  understand ; 
and  I  firmly  resolved  to  have  the  mystery  un- 
raveled before  another  day. 

That  evening  I  went  to  my  little  bed  wide 
awake  and  waited  the  accustomed  visit.  My 
mother  soon  came.  I  heard  her  voice,  and  the 
words  alone  of  the  hymn  fell  on  my  ear.  My 
mind  was  elsewhere.  This  night  "The  Happy 
Land"  had  no  charms  for  me.  I  was  of  the 
"earth,  earthy."  I  soon  interrupted  her  with 
the  inquiry, 

"Mother,  when  shall  I  have  a  birthday?" 

"When  you  are  a  little  older,"  she  replied. 
"Marian  is  a  great  girl,  nine  years  old." 

"When  shall  I  be  nine?" 

"Not  for  a  great  while,"  and  the  hymn  im- 
mediately went  on  again.  But  I  was  not  to  be 
put  off  thus. 

"Did  I  ever  float  on  the  water?"  I  asked. 
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Eor  a  moment  she  was  silent.  I  could  con- 
tain myself  no  longer.  Bursting  into  te 
opened  to  her  my  heart.  The  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  party,  my  impres- 
sions, recollections,  and  suspicions,  confused 
and  faint  as  they  were,  were  all  narrated. 

My  mother  saw  at  once  that  my  mind  was 
awake  and  must  be  satisfied  :  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  revelation.  Taking  my  hand  she 
said, 

"  Shall  I  tell  my  dear  Christine  a  story?  A 
true  story?" 

••Yes,  mother,"'  I  replied;  "tell  a  story  about 
7/2€,  about  me  when  I  was -a  baby." 

Wrapping  around  me  her  large  shawl  and 
taking  me  in  her  arms,  she  seated  herself  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  side  of  my  bed.  Of  that  time 
or  of  that  place  I  have  never  lost  sight.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  her  now,  so  gentle,  so  quiet 
as  she  sat  in  that  still  room.  The  twilight 
gradually  fading  left  good  Ponto  in  the  shade. 
His  head  seemed  to  droop  lower  and  lower,  as  if 
he  was  glad  to  resign  his  watch  into  the  keep- 
ing of  a  friend.  The  wolf  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  dim  light,  and  Riding  Hood  stood  out  in  the 
foreground  a  picture  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
The  charitable  shadows  hid  the  uncle  and 
shrouded  the  babes  in  mourning. 

There,  in  the  silence  of  early  night,  my  dear 
mother  related  to  me,  in  simple  and  plain  lan- 
guage, the  calamity  which,  at  one  fatal  blow,  had 
probably  deprived  me  of  both  parents,  and  made 
me  an  orphan.  Not  a  syllable  did  I  lose  then  ; 
not  one  has  since  been  forgotten.  During  that 
short  period,  and  even  while  her  words  were  be- 
ing drunk  in,  I  passed  from  babyhood  to  thought- 
ful, actual  maturity.  Ideas  and  impressions 
then  stamped  themselves  on  my  mind  in  char- 
acters which  to  this  hour  are  clear  and  inef- 
faceable. My  intense  curiosity,  the  painful  in- 
terest with  which  I  listened  to  her  recital,  the 
thrill  of  hoiTor  that  crept  over  me  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, are  as  vivid  now  as,  when  pressed  to 
her  bosom,  I  for  the  first  time  learned  the  sad 
story  of  my  orphanage. 

In  the  spring  of  18 —  a  noble  steamer  left 
the  quay  at  New  Orleans,  freighted  with  human 
life  —  happy  fathers  and  mothers  surrounded 
by  their  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends, 
comrades,  and  strangers,  with  bright  hopes  and 
cloudless  anticipations  of  coming  pleasure.  On 
the  eve  of  that  happy  day  the  bright  sun  went 
down  amidst  mirth  and  music  and  joy.  On  the 
morrow  that  same  sun  arose  in  his  glory  to  be- 
hold sorrow  and  silence  and  death.  In  the 
calm  midnight  that  ship-load  of  sound  sleepers 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  their  dreams  of 
happiness  by  the  awful  cry  of  '-Eire!"  The 
steamer  had  caught  amid-ships,  and  the  doomed 
passengers  awoke  with  death  staring  them  in 
the  face.  To  burn  or  drown  were  the  only 
alternatives.  Isolated  from  human  aid,  amidst 
smoke  and  bursting  flame  on  one  hand  and  the 
yawning  sea  on  the  other,  shrieks  of  agony 
arose  to  God  from  those  who  had  never  before 
called  on  his  name  in  prayer.     The  lire  raged 


with  fury.      "Wives  {lunged  frantically  into  the 
deep  calling  in  vain  on  their  burning  husbands. 
Mothers  rushed  madly  into  destruction,   alike 
unconscious  of  the  part  they  acted  or  of  the  fate 
of  their   offspring.     Little   children,    terrified, 
distracted,   helpless,    called   on  parents   1 
death  had  rendered  deaf  to  their  call.      In  that 
wild  night  of  terror  brothers  and  siste  - 
comrades,    and  strangers,    were   parted    never 
again  to  meet  on  earth.     Despair  sat  a 
helm  until  the  ship  was  burned  to  the  v. 
edge,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  remorseless 
waves  swept  over  a  charred,  unsightly  wreck. 

At  daylight  a  passing  vessel  came  with  swift 
wings  to  the  rescue,  alas !  too  late.  All  had 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sailor, 
who  miraculously  clung  to  the  burning  timbers 
— all  save  one  little  child.  When  all  was  over 
his  child  was  found  floating  on  the  water.  I 
needed  not  my  mothers  assurance  to  convince 
me  who  that  lone  child  was. 

She  then  told  me  of  herself.  Just  before  this 
calamity  occurred  God  had  taken  away  her 
husband  and  an  only  child,  a  dear  daughter, 
named  Christine.  Hearing  of  the  little  child 
whom  both  fire  and  waves  had  spared  she  hast- 
ened at  once  to  adopt  me.  Heaven  seemed  to 
have  directed  her,  for  on  the  gold  clasp 
sleeve-tie  was  found  a  single  name,  the  name 
of  her  own  dear  child,   Christine. 

She   arose,  unlocked   a  small  cabinet,   and 
drew  therefrom  the  little  ornament  which  con- 
fined my  sleeve  when  I  was  rescued  from  the 
water.     Pointing  to  the  name  of  Christine,  en- 
!  graven  upon  it,  she  said, 

''Keep  it,  my  child.  Perhaps  your  own  fond 
\  mother  last  clasped  it  on  your  arm.  Never  part 
'.  with  this  little  relic  of  your  first  years.  I  hoped 
for  a  time  that  it  might  lead  to  your  discovery  ; 
but  none  have  sought,  none  have  claimed  you. 
It  may  be  that  all  your  immediate  relations 
perished  on  that  fatal  night.  I  can  call  you  my 
own,  my  darling  child,  dear  to  my  lonely  heart 
when  first  found  and  with  the  passage  of  every 
day  growing  still  dearer.  My  little  Christine 
left  me  for  a  happier  home,  and  you  came  to 
take  her  place  in  my  affections.  I  clothed  you 
with  her  garments ;  the  playthings  and  books 
in  which  she  took  so  much  delight  are  yours, 
and  now  I  shall  lay  you  to  rest  in  her  bed." 

All  that  had  puzzled  me  was  now  understood. 
Light  had  broken  in  on  obscurity,  and  my  mind 
was  relieved.  Eor  a  little  time  I  pondered  on 
the  fate  of  my  parents,  when  sweet  sleep  vailed 
the  scene  and  put  to  rest  all  my  meditations. 

(  last  as  I  was  into  the  arms  of  love,  reposing 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I  had  never  known  the 
absence  of  comfort  or  the  lack  of  affection. 
Thoughts  of  the  past,  therefore,  could  occasion 
no  regrets ;  and  why  should  I  sigh  for  friends  and 
relations  whom  I  had  never  known  ?  Attach- 
ment for  my  adopted  mother  was  no  whit  di- 
minished My  only  wonder  was,  if  by  ]  ossil  iii- 
ty  I  could  have  loved  my  own  mother  more. 

Life  thus  happily  passed  away  until  I  was 
about  seventeen  years  old.     I  then  left  school 
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and  received  private  instruction  at  home.  The 
health  of  my  beloved  mother  had  already  begun 
to  fail,  and  she  soon  assured  herself  that  the 
time  had  come  when  she  must  gather  hopes  for 
her  la^t  journey.  What  anguish  wrung  my 
bosom  as  I  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  my 
only  friend  on  earth  was  about  to  leave  me — 
forever ! 

My  whole  time  was  now  spent  at  her  sick  pil- 
low. Only  one  earthly  care  now  engrossed  her 
thoughts ;  this  was,  so  far  as  human  foresight 
and  wisdom  could  avail,  to  secure  my  comfort 
and  happiness. 

Death  hurried  his  coming.  Peacefully  and 
joyfully  she  bade  adieu  to  her  Christine  on 
earth  to  rejoin  her  angel  Christine  in  the  better 
land.  Although  my  head  was  bent  for  the  blow 
its  suddenness  prostrated  me.  I  can  not  portray, 
even  faintly,  how  desolate,  how  disconsolate  my 
heart  was  in  that  first  hour  of  sorrow.  How 
willingly  would  I  have  laid  my  head  beside  hers 
on  that  pillow  of  death,  and,  with  her,  gone 
down  into  the  dark  valley ! 

After  my  mother's  death  I  went  to  reside 
with  her  only  brother,  Uncle  Hugh,  as  I  had 
been  taught  to  call  him,  whom  she  had  consti- 
tuted my  guardian.  He  was  as  a  kind  father 
to  me  ;  and  yet  the  encouraging  glance,  the  ap- 
proving smile,  the  untiring  love  which  I  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  were  wanting. 

How  could  I  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone  ? 
Such  consolation  as  the  world  has  to  bestow  was 
profusely  tendered  ;  but  who,  in  recent  and  bit- 
ter affliction,  was  ever  thus  consoled?  My  dear 
mother  had  been  taken  from  me,  and  I  had  no 
one  now  to  love.  Where  should  I  go  for  sym- 
pathy, for  counsel  ?  Twice  in  my  short  life 
Fate  had  made  me  an  orphan.  My  heart 
yearned  for  affection ;  and  many  sad  days  and 
sleepless  nights  were  passed  in  sorrow  for  the 
dead. 

Time,  however,  blunted  my  grief,  and,  with 
the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  youth,  I  again 
sought  pleasure  with  new  friends  and  among 
new  scenes.  Uncle  Hugh  was  a  considerate 
man  of  fifty,  who  had  buried  his  heart  in  early 
manhood.  His  housekeeper,  a  comfortable, 
cheery  dame,  carried  sunshine  wherever  she 
went.  But  I  did  not  forget  my  dear  mother. 
She  was  now  with  my  angel  sister ;  and  I  took 
great  comfort  in  looking  forward  to  that  reunion 
of  us  all  which  her  faith  had  made  certain  to 
my  mind  would  eventually  take  place. 

Some  time  during  the  next  year  I  met  Har- 
ry Dyson,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend.  There  was  something  about 
him  which,  at  this  first  meeting,  attracted — yes, 
almost  fascinated  me.  The  interest  was  mu- 
tual. With  pleasure  I  heard  him  inquire  who 
I  was,  and  solicit  an  introduction.  We  met 
strangers— we  parted  friends.  Every  hour  that 
we  subsequently  spent  together  endeared  us  to 
each  other  more  and  more.  Still  there  was  nev- 
er any  thing  like  rapture  in  our  attachment. 
My  feelings  were  the  same  as  if  I  had  always 
known  and  loved  him.     A  quiet  enjoyment  of 


each  other's  society — a  calm,  contented  happi- 
ness —  always  marked  our  intercourse,  such  as 
is  wont  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  old  and 
long-established  friendships  only. 

In  my  musing  hours,  like  all  young  girls,  I 
had  often  wondered  if  I  should  ever  be  in  love. 
I  had  set  up  in  my  mind  an  ideal  standard  of 
the  holy  passion.  This  was  higher  and  more 
absorbing  than  the  love  which  now  filled  my 
heart.  That  I  loved  Harry  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  misery  which  the  mere  thought 
only  of  separation  from  him  caused  me.  But 
my  feelings  were  very  different  from  what  fancy 
had  pictured  as  the  rapture  of  first  love.  Our 
tastes  were  similar.  Our  hearts  beat  in  unison. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  love ;  only  too  tame,  and 
possessing  too  little  romance,  to  jump  with  my 
preconceived  notions.  These  trifling  doubts, 
however,  did  not  disturb  my  general  satisfac- 
tion. Harry  and  I  were  content.  We  talked 
over  our  attachment,  and"  spoke  of  our  marriage 
even,  but  always  with  the  same  calm,  equable 
sensations,  precisely  as  we  discussed  the  love 
passages  of  our  friends.  Perhaps  our  inter- 
course was  as  remarkable  for  nothing  else  as  for 
the  perfect  confidence  and  candor  which  char- 
acterized it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  would 
freely  discuss  each  other's  faults  without  occa- 
sioning any  thing  like  coldness  between  us. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  lovers,  our 
reproof  of  one  another  seemed  only  to  cement 
more  strongly  the  bond  of  affection.  Mutual 
friends  unanimously  declared  that  we  were  alike 
in  disposition  and  temperament,  and  that  our 
lives  would  flow  on  side  by  side,  and  get  as  one, 
like  the  gentle  course  of  a  river  after  the  flood 
has  abated  and  the  wind  is  hushed  to  repose. 
Every  body  was  satisfied  that  for  us  to  perform 
the  journey  of  life  together  had  been  written  in 
the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

We  were  not  engaged  to  be  married — that  is 
to  say,  no  formal  compact  had  been  entered  into 
— and  yet,  so  well  did  we  understand  each  oth- 
er's feelings,  that,  in  my  mind,  matrimony  and 
Harry  Dyson  were  inseparably  connected.  In 
fact,  our  plans  were  all  laid,  and  we  only  wait- 
ed the  advent  of  a  newr  year  to  cast  in  our  lot 
together.  Even  now  I  shudder  when  I  think 
of  our  near  approach  to  what  then  seemed  the 
consummation  of  happiness.  Had  we  readied 
it,  what  a  consummation  of  misery  would  it 
have  been  to  us  both  ! 

Harry  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
handsome  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  large  mer- 
cantile house,  and  possessed  of  abundant  wealth. 

Some  years  previous  he  had  come  to  A ■  a 

stranger.     With  letters  of  introduction,  inde- 

i  pendent  of  his  position,  which  would  have  car- 

,  ried  him  into  any  society,  he  avoided  notice. 

Passing  by  all  others,    he  devoted  himself  to 

me.       Autumn    matured   what    summer    had 

promised,    and   the   coming   winter  was  fixed 

I  upon  as  the  season  for  our  marriage. 

One  evening — I  still  remember  it  well — Har- 
j  ry  begged  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  friend 
;  to  our  little  family  circle.      "I  do  not  think 
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Christine  will  like  Frank  Wallace,"  said  he. 
"However,  in  spite  of  his  dignified  and  distant 
manner,  he  is  a  good  fellow.  Upon  familiar 
intercourse  his  reserve  all  wears  away,  and  the 
genial  qualities  of  his  soul  make  themselves  felt. 
If  you  can  have  patience  with  his  manner  at 
first,  you  will  soon  discover  his  worth." 

Harry  did  no  more  than  justice  to  his  friend. 
Reserved,  and  at  times  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  austerity  of  manners,  his 
soul  always  betrayed  its  sensitiveness  to  every 
touch  of  honor  and  every  impulse  of  generosity. 
I  soon  discovered,  indeed,  that  this  seeming  re- 
serve was  only  the  effect  of  prudence  and  stern 
principle.  His  profession,  the  law,  accustomed 
him  to  speak  and  think  logically  ;  while  he  was 
now  and  then  so  eloquent,  so  brilliant,  that  in 
listening  to  him  one  forgot  he  was  ever  any 
thing  else.  His  fine  figure,  and  certain  name- 
less qualities  which  mark  the  true  gentleman, 
prepossessed  you  in  his  favor  at  first  sight.  He 
struck  me  as  being  singularly  handsome  ;  yet 
to  this  hour  I  can  not  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes, 
for  when  he  speaks  the  light  of  his  genius  so 
flashes  and  dances  in  them  that  their  hue  is 
changed  with  every  varying  sentiment. 

Such  was  Frank  Wallace.  He  was  received 
as  Harry's  friend,  not  as  a  stranger,  and  it  very 
soon  came  to  pass  that  all  his  leisure  hours  were 
passed  in  our  society.  From  the  first  it  was 
manifest  that  he  approved  of  Harry's  choice ; 
that  he  was  interested  in  me,  and  my  woman's 
tact  soon  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  thus 
interested  solely  because  I  was  the  betrothed  of 
his  friend.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  to  hint 
my  suspicions  would  bring  down  upon  me  a 
shower  of  ridicule ;  for  it  was  a  favorite  hobby 
of  Harry's  that  women  were  always  susceptible, 
and  at  all  times  prone  to  take  too  much  for 
granted.  By  broaching  the  subject  I  should 
lay  myself  open  to  his  satire,  and  I  did  not  care 
to  expose  myself  to  it. 

I  therefore  silently  watched  the  growth  of  a 
passion  which  was  constantly  betraying  itself: 
by  look  and  gesture  when  I  was  present ;  by  at- 
tention to  my  unexpressed  wishes  when  absent ; 
by  a  thousand  circumstances  trifling  in  them- 
selves and  generally  brought  about  indirectly. 
He  never  breathed  a  syllable  of  love.  I  think 
he  did  not  once  dream  that  I  had  any  suspicion 
of  its  existence  in  his  heart.  In  many  ways, 
however,  and  always  unobtrusively,  my  pleasure 
was  preferred,  my  taste  adopted.  The  flowers 
I  most  loved  were  placed  on  my  work-table 
without  comment — never  given  to  me.  The 
poem  I  praised  was  ever  on  his  lips.  The 
walks,  the  drives,  the  views,  which  I  preferred 
were  his  favorites.  That  which  I  most  admired 
seemed,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  attract  his 
attention.  I  loved  Harry  Dyson,  and  looked  on 
him  as  my  future  husband  beyond  the  spectre 
of  a  doubt ;  yet  I  often  caught  myself  compar- 
ing the  two,  and  more  than  once  thought  that 
if  I  did  not  already  love  the  one  I  should  most 
certainly  love  the  other. 

Though  my  own  eyes  might  be  fixed  on  my 


work  or  my  drawing,  I  very  well  knew,  if  he 
were  present,  that  his  were  riveted  on  me. 
When  he  was  absent  I  pitied  him,  to  think 
that,  young  and  gifted  as  he  was,  he  should  so 
misplace  his  affections.  I  wished  that  I  toad  a 
sister  to  bestow  upon  him.  My  own  heart  as- 
sured rne  that  I  had  inspired  him  with  love — a 
love  which  would  probably  make  him  misera- 
ble— and  yet  I  did  not  regret  it.  I  took  a  guilty 
pleasure  rather — so  it  then  seemed  to  me — in 
watching  for  his  coming,  in  listening  to  the  fine 
intonations  of  his  musical  voice,  in  witnessing 
his  repressed  emotion.  When  Harry  read  aloud 
— you  know  how  well  he  read  poetnr — and  the 
sentiment  was  sad,  the  low,  half-suppressed  sigh 
at  my  side  revealed  a  sympathy  which  duty  for- 
bade me  to  reciprocate.  Neither  could  I  give 
vent  to  hearty  merriment,  however  witty  the 
sentiment  might  be,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  the 
heart  of  him  who  sat  by  my  side  was  full  of 
heaviness. 

After  he  had  gone,  Harry  and  I  would  sit  in 
the  moonlight  and  talk  of  the  future.  To  his 
vision  all  was  brightness ;  for  he  had  no  glimpse 
of  the  dark  cloud  which  threatened  my  horizon. 

I  was  perplexed.  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Was 
it  possible  that,  by  any  change  of  circumstances, 
I  could  separate  from  Harry?  The  thought 
made  me  wretched.  How  was  I  to  construe 
my  emotions  ?  Loving  one  tenderly,  deeply, 
as  I  did,  why  should  the  heartaches  of  another 
interest  me  ?  Why  should  I  be  uneasy  in  his 
presence?  Why  moved  by  his  sadness?  Did 
I  experience  toward  him  a  sensation  of  pity 
only,  or  was  it  a  dearer  and  different  senti- 
ment? If  I  attempted  an  analysis  of  my 
feelings  I  had  not  the  courage  to  complete 
it.  I  had  no  one  else  to  speak  to  upon  the 
subject  but  Harry,  and  he  seemed  to  be  stone- 
blind. 

Meantime  the  preparations  for  our  marriage 
were  going  forward.  The  wedding-day  was  at 
last  appointed.  Harry  was  calmly  happy,  I 
despairingly  calm.  In  this  conflict  of  feeling 
my  affection  for  Harry  never  faltered  for  a  mo- 
ment. My  love  was  constant,  devoted,  like 
that  of  a  sister.  But  it  occupied  only  a  part 
of  my  heart,  in  no  way  interfering  with  that 
other  embryo  passion  which  now  seemed  ready 
to  take  joint  possession  and  entirely  destroy  my 
peace  of  mind. 

I  sat  alone,  and  the  strange  events  in  my 
early  history  occupied  my  thoughts.  If  my 
own  parents  had  lived  I  should  have  probably 
been  in  a  very  different  position.  I  should 
never  have  seen  either  Harry  or  Wallace. 
Should  I  not  then  have  been  far  happier? 
When  in  all  sincerity  I  loved  him  to  whom  I 
was  betrothed,  why  did  the  slightest  sigh  of  an- 
other have  power  to  move  me  and  cause  my 
heart  to  flutter?  This  was  inexplicable.  Was 
I  an  anomaly  among  my  sex?  Did  I  love  two 
at  the  same  time?  Certainly  not;  for  if  my 
affection  for  one  was  love,  that  which  I  bore  the 
other  was  something  else,  so  widely  different  in 
character  and  intensity  were  the  feelings  enter- 
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tained  toward  each.     How  was  I  to  understand 
my  heart? 

Harry  came  in  as  usual,  and  surprised  me  by 
asking,  somewhat  abruptly, 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  our  friend 
Wallace  is  in  love  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  I  inquired,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  I  could  command. 
1  "Because  his  manner  is  strange  at  times, 
and  his  language  somewhat  confused.  This 
has  made  me  suspect  that  he  is  caught  in  Cu- 
pid's snare." 

"Do  you  know  on  whom  his  affections  are 
placed?"  I  inquired. 

Harry  laughed  aloud. 

' '  Why  you  take  it  seriously,  as  if  the  matter 
were  settled.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
my  suspicions  are  well  founded.  If  they  were, 
notwithstanding  our  almost  constant  intercourse, 
I  should  be  puzzled  to  fix  upon  the  object  of  his 
adoration.  It  must  be  the  moon,  or  some  bright 
particular  star,  or  the  last  new  poem,  for  he 
seldom  leaves  his  office  except  to  visit  us,  and 
therefore,  to  my  knowledge,  sees  no  woman  but 
you." 

"What  reason  have  you,  then,  to  suspect 
that  he  is  in  love  ?" 

"Why,  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  our  mar- 
riage, contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  burst 
into  a  rhapsody  about  matrimony  and  misery, 
disappointment  and  love,  which  I  could  account 
for  in  no  other  way.  But  my  suppositions  may 
be  all  wrong.  Perhaps  he  thought  I  expected 
him  to  say  something,  and  at  the  moment  he 
happened  to  be  in  a  tragic  humor.  He  intends 
to  leave  us  and  spend  some  months  in  travel  as 
soon  as  we  are  settled." 

My  heart  fainted  within  me.  I  lacked  cour- 
age to  tell  Harry  all,  to  brave  his  ridicule,  or 
witness  his  disappointment.  Could  I  surfer 
Wallace  to  go  away  lonely,  wretched,  in  de- 
spair? Should  I  not  thereby  be  guilty  of  a 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  would  haunt 
me  through  life  ?  Then  again,  how  could  I 
wound  the  noble  spirit,  the  generous,  unsuspect- 
ing nature  of  Harry,  my  best  friend,  my  be- 
trothed husband,  by  revealing  to  him  the  appre- 
hension that  I  loved  another?  I  despised  my- 
self on  account  of  the  desire  which  now  arose 
in  my  mind,  and  refused  to  be  quieted,  the  de- 
sire to  remain  as  I  was — unmarried.  By  so  do- 
ing I  could  always  esteem  Harry  as  my  best 
friend,  without  making  another,  who  loved  mo4 
so  well,  hopelessly  miserable. 

Distressed  at  my  situation,  ashamed  of  emo- 
tions which  I  could  not  control,  the  wretched- 
ness which  my  marriage  with  Harry  would  en- 
tail upon  me  and  his,  if  I  refused  to  marry  him, 
were  clearly  foreseen. 

In  either  event,  how  would  it  be  with  poor 
Wallace  ?  I  was  on  the  eve  of  my  marriage, 
and  dared  not  reflect  on  its  consequences.  How 
confused,  how  conflicting,  how  unsatisfactory 
were  my  reflections!  These  were  the  last  mo- 
ments I  should  be  able  to  call  my  own.  To- 
morrow— yes,  in  a  few  hours — my  hand,   my 


heart,  my  liberty  would  be  given  into  the  keep- 
ing of  another.  Every  thought  and  impulse 
of  my  soul  would  be  schooled  into  subjection. 
Another's  will  must  govern  me  ;  another's  taste, 
another's  pleasure,  another's  preferences  be  con- 
sulted before  my  own.  Was  the  prospect  be- 
fore me,  such  as  it  should  be,  a  future  full  of 
hope  and  promise  ?  Were  these  strange  con- 
tradictory emotions  such  as  should  fill  the  breast 
of  a  loving  bride  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  ? 
What  would  Harry  Dyson  say  if  he  could  read 
my  soul  ? 

"Oh  God!"  I  cried,  in  my  extremity,  "give 
me  strength  to  do  my  duty !" 

On  the  instant  there  arose  within  me  a  calm 
resolve  to  look  Fate  in  the  face.  I  determined 
to  tell  Harry  Dyson  all  my  doubts  and  all  my 
fears ;  to  open  my  whole  heart.  Hopes  I  had 
none.  To  one  so  brave,  so  good,  so  generous, 
it  was  a  duty  which  I  owed,  either  to  give  him 
all  my  love  or  none.  His  affection  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  I  could  not  deceive  him, 
and  would  not  impose  upon  him  a  divided 
heart. 

And  yet  how  could  I  bear  an  eternal  separa- 
tion from  Harry,  my  best  friend,  and,  as  it  then 
seemed  to  me,  my  only  stay  on  earth?  The 
thought  overwhelmed  me.  Life  seemed  insup- 
portable without  his  friendship.  My  heart  was 
nigh  to  bursting  when  tears  came  to  my  relief. 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  told  who  wras 
there,  and  for  an  instant  my  soul  ascended  to 
Him  who  knows  all  our  infirmities. 

"  O  God,  the  father  of  the  orphan,  have 
mercy  upon  me  !     Guide  and  guard  my  steps!" 

Harry,  surprised,  as  well  he  might  be,  to  find 
me  in  tears,  by  no  means  attributed  them  to  the 
right  cause. 

" 'Tis  hard,  I  know,"  said  he,  "to  leave  a 
pleasant  home,  but  ours  will  be  a  happy  one." 

The  happy,  happy  future,  bright  to  him  as 
the  stars  which  paled  or  glistened  above  our 
heads,  was,  as  usual,  his  favorite  theme.  Poor 
Harry!  How  could  I  say  or  do  any  thing  to 
dim  those  bright  anticipations,  to  make  sad  the 
heart  which  Avas  so  loving,  so  good,  so  true  ? 
Since  our  first  acquaintance  with  each  other  no 
discordant  note  had  ever  marred  the  harmony 
of  our  intercourse.  Not  a  harsh,  not  a,  cold, 
nor  an  unkind  word  had  ever  passed  between 
us.  Now  I  should  appear  cruel  and  deceitful : 
Harry  would  be  wronged  and  indignant,  and 
both  of  us  be  wretched.  But  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  Either  Harry  or  Wallace 
must  be  given  up.  To  separate  from  one  was 
misery,  from  the  other  despair.  Harry  saw  my 
excited  state,  and,  ever  good,  ever  considerate, 
attributed  it  all  to  nervous  sensibility  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  change  in  my  situa- 
tion. At  one  moment  I  almost  determined  to 
abide  by  my  engagement  at  all  hazards,  marry 
Harry  Dyson,  and  forget  Frank  Wallace.  At 
the  next  the  tall  figure  of  the  latter,  as  I  had 
seen  him  on  the  evening  previous,  rose  up  before 
me.  His  full  eyes,  with  their  mournful  expres- 
sion ;  his  face,  pale  and  sad  to  heart-breaking; 
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his  low  voice,  tremulous  with  sadness ;  his  hands, 
nervously  clasped  together ;  and  the  sigh  which 
escaped  him  as  he  bade  me  farewell — all  rushed 
upon  me,  begetting  an  almost  irresistible  de- 
sire to  speak  that  word  which  would  again  re- 
call him  to  his  former  self. 

"Come,  dear  Christine,"  said  Harry,  affec- 
tionately taking  my  hand,  "do  not  give  way  to 
sad  anticipations.  You  know  me  too  well  to 
be  afraid  to  intrust  your  happiness  in  my  keep- 
ing." 

"Dearest,  best  of  friends!"  cried  I,  with  a 
calmness  that  astonished  me,  "I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  which  you  must  hear  this  night 
or  never.  I  have  unintentionally  deceived  your 
trusting,  generous  heart.  How  shall  I  find 
words  to  say  that  your  betrothed  wife  is  un- 
worthy of  your  love — that  she  loves  another?" 

"What  mean  you?  In  God's  name  explain 
yourself,"  stammered  he,  pale  as  death. 

I  then  opened  my  heart  to  him.  I  revealed 
all  my  emotions,  contradictory  and  inexplicable 
as  they  were.  Nothing  was  kept  back.  After 
I  had  ceased  speaking  he  stared  for  a  minute 
into  my  face,  as  if  he  thought  me  bereft  of  rea- 
son. Uncertain  how  to  construe  my  perfect 
calmness  and  self-possession,  the  idea  of  a  rival 
rushed  into  his  mind. 

"O  God!"  he  cried,  in  anguish  of  spirit. 
"  is  it  my  friend,  my  almost  brother,  who  has 
done  me  this  great  wrong?  Frank  Wallace  ! 
Is  this  your  honor?  Never  again  will  I  put 
confidence  in  a  human  being.  She  whom  I 
love  better  than  life  forsakes  me.  He  whom  I 
trusted  as  a  brother  betrays  me." 

"  Oh,  Harry !"  I  interposed,  "  Frank  Wallace 
does  not  suspect  my  love,  has  never  breathed 
his  own.     I  alone  am  guilty." 

"Christine,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  soft 
as  music  to  my  ear,  "is  all  our  love  come  to 
this?  Is  all  my  heart's  devotion  slighted, 
scorned  even,  for  the  love-  of  one  who  is  ig- 
norant of  your  passion,  and  has  never  declared 
his  own  ?  Christine  !  Christine !  Where,  oh  ! 
where  is  your  woman's  pride  ?" 

"Alas!  Harry,"  I  replied,  "I  love  you,  and 
thereftfre  can  not  deceive  you.  The  pages  of 
my  secret  soul  have  been  opened,  not  that  Frank 
Wallace  may  read  what  is  written  there,  but 
because  you  are  too  noble,  too  generous  to  be 
wronged.  I  could  not  impose  on  you  a  divided 
heart  and  a  divided  love." 

He  took  my  cold  hand  in  his  as  he  said, 

' '  Forget  it  all,  Christine.  I  forgive  the  fright 
you  have  caused  me.  Forget  it.  To-morrow 
is  our  wedding-day.  When  the  nuptial  rite  has 
made  this  dear  hand  my  own,  we  will  laugh  a! 
all  these  foolish  scruples.  Let  it  all  pass.  You 
are  mine  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  as  religiously 
as  if  our  vows  had  been  already  exchanged  at 
the  altar.  Oh,  Christine,  my  beloved,  recall  it 
all !  Once  again  say  you  love  me  alone.  In 
the  wide  world  there  is  no  one  else  for  me  to 
love  but  you.  I  have  neither  parents  nor  broth- 
er nor  sister.  An  orphan  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  will  you  too  cast  me  off?" 


Trembling,  and  with  overflowing  eyes,  he 
drew  me  to  his  side.  "  Sit  down  by  me,"  said 
he,  "and  listen  to  the  sad  story  of  my  life." 

He  then  told  me  that  when  twelve  years  old 
he  was  left  at  school  in  his  native  city  of  New 
Orleans,  while  his  parents  traveled  North.  His 
only  sister  was  with  her  nurse  in  the  country. 
His  parents  were  intending  to  take  no  one  with 
them  on  their  journey  except  a  single  faithful 
servant.  They  expected  to  be  absent  during 
the  summer. 

"My  sister's  name,"  said  he,  "was  Chris- 
tine, "and  the  thought  has  sometimes  entered 
my  mind  that  I  Avas  first  attracted  toward  you 
on  account  of  your  name." 

"Was  your  sister's  name  Christine?"  I  asked, 
struck  by  the  coincidence  and  with  a  sensation 
which  words  can  not  portray. 

"  Christine  Dyson  was  my  dear  sister's  name. 
Your  name,  and  something  which  can  not  be 
called  a  resemblance  and  yet  is  very  nearly 
akin  to  it  —  for  it  always  reminds  me  of  my 
dear  mother  —  drew  me  toward  you  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  love  that  has  been  increas- 
ing ever  since  we  met." 

"But,  Harry,"  I  cried,  eagerly,  "go  on  with 
your  story.     How  did  you  lose  your  parents  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  much  affected,  "theirs  was 
a  terrible  fate.  The  remembrance  of  it  always 
rends  my  heart.  The  vessel  in  which  they  took 
passage  caught  fire,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
night  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  My  fa- 
ther and  mother,  with  every  soul  on  board,  and 
with  no  one  near  to  see  or  save,  either  perished 
in  the  flames  or  were  drowned  in  mid-ocean." 

"And  your  sister,  your  sister  Christine?"  I 
cried,  trembling  with  the  agony  of  doubt  and 
conjecture,  "your'  little  sister!  What  became 
of  her  ?" 

"Alas!"  continued  Harry,  "when  the  intel- 
ligence first  arrived  it  paralyzed  the  whole  com- 
munity. Horror  was  depicted  on  every  face. 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  and  sensibly  feel  my 
loss.  A  sickness  of  weeks  confined  me  to  my 
bed.  I  had  yet  one  consolation  left.  My  dear 
little  sister  had  been  spared,  and  I  was  not  alone. 
As  soon  as  my  health  would  allow,  I  was  driven 
into  the  country  to  see  her.  How  little  was  I 
prepared  for  the  blow  which  stunned  me  !  The 
last  thing  my  mother  did  before  her  departure 
was  to  visit  her  darling  child.  Distressed  with 
the  thoughts  of  separation  from  both  her  little 
ones  for  so  long  a  time,  she  suddenly  concluded 
to  take  the  youngest  with  her.  It  was  an  after- 
thought, consequently  her  hasty  determination 
was  not  known  to  her  friends.  And  so  they 
perished,  father,  mother,  sister,  nurse,  and  ser- 
vant, all  in  one  dreadful  night  of  terror.  You 
see,  my  own  Christine,  I  have  nothing  and  no- 
body left  to  love,  except  this  single  treasured 
memento  of  my  dear  sister." 

When  he  first  mentioned  his  sister  I  was  of 
course  struck  by  the  similitude  of  name.  A 
suspicion  was  aroused  which  gained  strength  as 
his  recital  continued.  The  name,  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  parents'  death,  so  strnn,  ely 
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like  those  of  my  own  dear  father  and  mother, 
the  time,  the  circumstances,  every  thing,  served 
more  and  more  to  strengthen  my  suspicion. 
Imagine  then,  if  you  can,  the  tumultuous,  over- 
whelming tide  of  gratitude,  love,  and  joy  united 
which  took  possession  of  my  soul  when  he  took 
from  the  locket  that  was  fastened  around  his 
neck  a  little  golden  sleeve-tie,  the  fac-simile  of 
that  intrusted  to  me  by  the  mother  of  my  adop- 
tion and  ever  since  cherished  as  a  sacred  talis- 
man. I  had  just  strength  enough  to  seize  the 
armlet  in  my  hand,  hurry  from  the  room,  take 
its  fellow  from  the  repository  and  place  them 
both  in  his  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time: 

"Thank  your  God,  Harry  Dyson,  that  you 
have  been  spared  from  the  crime  of  marrying 
your  sister,"  when  I  fainted  and  fell  in  his 
arms. 

On  awaking  to  consciousness  I  saw  that  all 
had  been  explained.  I  had  nothing  to  confess, 
nothing  for  which  to  ask  forgiveness.  My  dear- 
est and  best  friends  were  around  me.  Uncle 
Hugh  was  smiling  through  his  tears  ;  Dame 
Matilda  bathing  my  brow.  Harry,  pale  as  death 
but  supremely  happy,  with  both  my  hands  in 
his  own,  was  on  his  knees  before  me.  Another, 
need  I  say  who?  was  in  the  back-ground.  His 
beaming  eyes  told  at  first  glance  the  love  that 
was  flooding  his  soul. 

"Come,  Frank,"  cried  Harry,  "kneel  here 
with  me.  Dear  Christine,  he  has  told  me  all 
his  heart.  Look  upon  him  and  love  him.  You 
can  not  be  my  wife,  but  none  can  deny  my 
right  to  claim  you  as  a  sister.  Look  up,  dar- 
ling Christine,  and  tell  our  dear  Wallace,  as  I 
have  done,  that  he  is  welcome  to  the  little  child 
who  was  found  floating  on  the  ivater." 


A  CHRISTMAS  IN  HAMBURG. 

HAMBURG  possesses  very  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions necessary  to  induce  a  foreigner  to  se- 
lect it  as  a  place  of  winter  sojournment. 

The  whole  city — with  the  exception  of  a  small 
part  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1842 — is  built  in  the  planless,  uncom- 
fortable style  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  German 
towns ;  with  dark,  narrow,  crooked  streets  ; 
scanty,  filthy  sidewalks,  wretchedly  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  inhabitants  to  keep  them  clean,  even  were 
they  so  disposed  :  which  latter  supposition  is  by 
no  means  warrantable.  As  to  the  climate, 
during  the  winter  season,  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine one  more  disagreeable.  During  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  we  are  enveloped  in  a  fog 
so  dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  across  the 
street ;  and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  sky 
usually  lowers  until  it  appears  to  rest  on  the 
chimney-tops,  and  a  mist,  or  rather  heavy  dew, 
continues  to  distill  during  the  whole  day.  The 
condition  of  the  dirty,  badly-paved  streets  in 
such  weather  may  easily  be 'imagined,  as  also 
how  agreeable  must  be  our  promenades. 

The  Hamburgers,  however,  seem  as  much 
accustomed  to  it  as  do  their  native  ducks,  and 
may  always  be  seen,  even  during  smart  show- 


ers, loitering  unconcernedly  along,  without  um- 
brellas, and  the  women  even  without  a  head- 
covering.  The  weather  is  seldom  cold,  but  al- 
ways chilly,  and  that  oppressive,  drowsy  influ- 
ence, which,  to  an  American,  seems  always  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  during  win- 
ter, operates  here  with  double  force.  The  air 
seems,  really,  at  times,  to  be  impregnated  with 
a  soporific  gas.  The  canals,  which  intersect 
the  town  in  every  direction  and  withdraw  near- 
ly all  noise  from  the  streets,  cause  such  a  con- 
tinual silence  to  prevail  that,  when  strolling 
along  the  dusky  alleys,  I  often  feel  as  if  "  tread- 
ing the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  which  affords  so  few  facili- 
ties for  outdoor  amusements  during  this  long 
season  of  the  year  would  seek  a  compensation 
through  diversions  within.  This  is,  in  one  re- 
spect, the  case  ;  for  the  people  are  among  the 
most  inveterate  of  even  German  smokers  and 
dancers ;  but  the  desire  and  opportunities  for 
intellectual  recreation  and  improvement  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  city,  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  but  two 
so-called  literary  associations,  of  which  wine, 
cigars,  and  games  of  chance  form  the  principal 
features.  In  short,  I  have  never  before  lived 
in  an  atmosphere,  both  mental  and  material, 
so  well  adapted  to  breed  blues  as  that  of  Ham- 
burg. 

During  the  last  ten  days  Hamburg  has  en- 
tirely changed  its  usual  aspect,  and  appeared 
like  one  of  its  own  servant-girls  who  has  doffed 
her  smutty  gown  of  russet  and  appears  in  her 
parti-colored,  fantastical,  holiday  attire.  Its 
wonted  dullness  and  stillness,  too,  have  been 
superseded  by  extraordinary  bustle  and  prepa- 
ration ;  and  all  this  for  the  celebration  of 
Christmas.  For  Christmas,  to  the  great  mass 
of  Germans,  is,  literally,  the  day  for  which  all 
other  days  were  made.  Not  only  have  all  the 
streets  and  walks  been  blocked  up  almost  to 
impassableness  by  temporary  booths,  display- 
ing every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  variety 
of  gimcracks  and  gewgaws,  and  the  brightly 
illuminated  shop  windows  filled  with  dolls  and 
puppets  of  every  possible  and  impossible  de- 
scription ;  but  every  little  nook  and  niche  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  Liliputian  shop-tender  with  his  or 
her  miniature  store  of  miniature  toys,  and  the 
passer-by  is  every  moment  greeted  by  a  piping 
voice,  offering  and  even  imploring  a  purchase, 
while  the  sallow  faces  of  the  dirty  little  beggar- 
merchants  assume  a  look  even  more  pitiful  and 
distorted  than  that  of  the  dolls  they  hold  forth 
in  their  tiny  fingers.  So  prevalent  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Christmas  present-making  here,  and  to 
such  an  extent  do  the  presents  consist  of  trifles 
of  this  class,  that,  during  the  week  preceding 
Christmas,  a  regular  bazar  is  established — a 
Crystal  Palace — with  a  universal  exhibition  of 
trinkets  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  all  these 
displays  the  prominent  features  are  the  ludi- 
crous, the  fantastical,  the  bizarre. 

All  the    squares,   market-places,   street-cor- 
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ners,  and  steps  of  public  buildings,  are  covered 
with  little  forests  of  Christmas-trees — those  all- 
important,  indispensable  Weihnachtsbaume — on 
which  hang,  literally,  the  Christmas  joys  and 
toys  of  German  childhood.     More  of  this  anon. 

In  the  literary  sphere  the  change  has  been  no 
less  absolute  and  all-pervading.  Christmas 
tales,  Christmas  plays,  Christmas  legends, 
Christmas  songs,  Christmas  comedies,  Christ- 
mas carols,  que  sais-je?  Unceasing  streams  of 
Christmas  advertisements  fill  all  the  newspapers 
and  run  over  in  the  form  of  a  foaming  flood  of 
extras.  Room  can  scarcely  be  spared  for  even 
the  telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  Paris  and 
London  bourses. 

Even  in  the  present  critical  and  excited  state 
of  Prussia  political  discussions  are  almost  en- 
tirely crowded  out  by  those  of  more  important 
Christmas  and  its  festivities.  In  the  social  cir- 
cles, of  course,  the  same  topic  rages.  Children 
prattle  about  Christmas-trees  ;  servants  chatter 
of  dance  and  spree ;  young  people  of  wine  and 
waltzing,  and  old  ones  of  sumptuous  feasting 
and  of  the  best  means  to  make  all  the  others 
enjoy  themselves.  Had  the  potentates  of  Ger- 
many but  the  power  of  creating  Christmases  at 
will,  they  would  never  lack  the  means  of  quench- 
ing revolutions. 

The  practice  of  a  friendly  fraud  and  polite, 
innocent  evasion  of  a  tax  collected  on  this  day 
by  friend  from  friend,  which  lately  originated 
in  Paris,  has  of  course  already  found  currency 
here.  I  mean  the  economical  method  of  making 
one  gift  perform  the  office  of  a  dozen  or  a  score. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  have  ever  spent  a  few 
months  in  some  retired  frontier  hamlet,  where 
very  little  money  circulates,  have  doubtless  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  sometimes  a  stray  five- 
dollar  bank-note,  which  had  accidentally  found 
its  way  there,  would  be  used  to  pay  debts  to 
perhaps  twenty  times  its  own  value  ere  it  again 
escaped.  The  farmer  who  brought  it  from  the 
city  paid  his  tailor,  the  tailor  his  butcher,  and 
he  in  turn  the  farmer,  so  that  the  same  busy, 
debt-paying  bank-note  would  pass  through  the 
same  man's  hands  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  a  week.  Precisely  after  this  manner 
it  goes  here  with  Christmas  present-giving.  The 
fact  is,  that  people  have  become  weary  of  being 
annually  subjected  to  so  unprofitable  a  system 
of  mutual  taxation  ;  and  as  it  is  of  too  long 
standing  to  be  easily  abolished,  they  have  in- 
vented this  economical  method  of  relieving  them- 
selves of  its  pecuniary  burden  ;  retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  all  its  agreeable  features.  For  in- 
stance, the  young  lady,  Fraulein  Lange,  re- 
ceives from  a  young  gentleman  a  green  silk 
bag  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  blue  ribbon.  She 
opens  the  bag  and  finds  it  filled  with  bonbons. 
She  is  delighted,  returns  him  her  thousand 
thanks,  tastes  them,  finds  them  reizend  (charm- 
ing), and  as  soon  as  the  bearer's  back  is  turned 
ties  the  bag  with  a  red  ribbon  and  sends  it  to 
her  cousin,  Fraulein  SchaefFer,  as  a  Christmas 
present.  But  the  latter,  who  has  perhaps  al- 
ready received  half  a  dozen  similar  gifts,  emp- 


them  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  her  aunt,  Frau 
Miiller,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  sends  them 
as  a  Christmas  present  to  her  young  friend,  the 
original  Fraulein  Lange  ;  whence  the  busy,  im- 
portant little  bag  soon  starts  on  a  fresh  round 
of  calls,  in  its  character  of  Friendship-carrier, 
and  discharger  of  civility-debts. 

Another  kind  of  present-giving  here,  is  in 
the  donations  made  by  employers  to  their  em- 
ployes. This  is  not  only  universal  but  also 
real,  and  seems  to  have  been  conventionally 
regulated  according  to  the  wages  of  the  workers. 
Servant-girls,  whose  wages  range  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  week,  get  from  one  to 
five  dollars.  Ladies'  chamber-maids,  and  those 
of  equal  grade,  from  three  to  eight  dollars.  Ap- 
prentices, from  two  to  ten  dollars  ;  while  clerks 
and  journeymen,  whose  salaries  range  from 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  receive 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars.  This  present 
is  regarded  by  both  giver  and  receiver  as  a  re- 
ward of  diligence  and  fidelity  during  the  past 
year,  and  encouragement  to  practice  the  same 
virtues  during  the  year  to  come.  It  always 
consists  of  money,  and  in  a  community  where 
people  seldom  hope  to  rise  above  the  sphere  in 
which  they  were  born,  its  effect  appears  to  be 
favorable  in  cherishing  a  sympathy  between 
master  and  servant. 

Thus  far  I  had  been  an  unparticipating  ob- 
server. The  novelty  and  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  for  a  festival  to  which,  in  my  own 
land,  so  niggardly  a  portion  of  excitement  and 
gayety  is  appropriated,  kept  my  attention  on  the 
stretch,  and  lent  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole 
affair.  But  now  that  the  culminating  moment 
was  at  hand,  I  began  to  feel  an  intense  longing 
to  be  present  and  assist  at  the  denouement. 

I  remarked  the  joyful  anticipations  beaming 
from  every  face,  and  recoiled  at  the  prospect  of 
withdrawing  to  my  silent,  solitary  chamber,  and 
trailing  through  the  long  hours  of  Christmas- 
eve  over  Heine  and  Schiller.  From  a  similar 
situation  must  have  originated  the  fable  of  Tan- 
talus. 

Wrapped  in  moody  reflections,  I  was  loung- 
ing listlessly  along  the  city's  finest  promenade, 
the  Yungfernstieg,  as  it  borders  upon  that  beau- 
tiful little  sheet  of  water,  Hamburg's  gem  and 
pride,  the  Binnen-Alster.  A  heavy  slap  on 
the  shoulder  caused  me  to  turn  suddenly,  and  I 
found  myself  at  noses'  points  with  the  broad, 
grinning,  good-natured  face  of  Carl  von  Langen- 
stein,  a  fine,  whole-souled  law-student,  whose 
acquaintance  and  friendship  I  had  made  at 
Heidelberg  nearly  two  years  before. 

Carl  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  German 
student-class;  frank,  generous,  and  good-hu- 
mored ;  not  over-shrewd,  but  relishing  even  a 
dull  joke;  hospitable,  kind,  and  warmly  attached 
to  his  friends,  among  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
which  he  reckoned,  of  course,  his  long  pipe  and 
beer-glass. 

On  learning  that  I  was  still  unengaged  for 
the  evening,   his  features  exhibited  the  most 
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satisfactory  indications  of  delightful  disappoint- 
ment, and  seizing  my  hand  between  both  of 
his,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  fa- 
ther's, and  witness  a  regular  old-fashioned, 
German,  family  Christmas  festival.  One-tenth 
of  his  cordiality  would  have  insured  my  ac- 
ceptation. We  took  a  short  turn  around  the 
'Binncn-Alster,  recalled  a  few  prominent  and 
delightful  reminiscences,  and  agreed  upon  six 
o'clock  as  the  time  for  my  introduction  into  his 
paternal  mansion.  What  a  flood  of  pleasing 
sensations  is  often  thus,  all  at  once,  poured  in 
npon  the  soul  by  the  happy  and  unexpected 
combination  of  a  few  little  circumstances !  I 
had  issued  forth,  lonely  and  discontented ;  I  re- 
turned full  of  pleasing  anticipations. 

As  the  day  wore  on  signs  of  the  approaching 
"FesV  grew  and  multiplied  on  every  hand.  At 
one  o'clock  workmen  ceased  their  labor ;  shops 
were  shut;  through  the  windows  opposite  my 
room  I  had  sundry  glimpses  of  servant-maids 
flitting  about  in  their  gayest  short-gowns  of 
parti-colored  plaid,  small  caps,  covered  with 
glittering  spangles,  and  white  chemise  sleeves 
contrasting  with  their  red,  brawny  arms  ;  scamp- 
ering hither  and  thither  in  the  last  hurry  and 
excitement  of  preparation  for  a  glorious  night's 
dance  and  Bier-schmaus.  At  two  o'clock,  in 
this  latitude,  night  begins  to  shadow  forth  her 
coming,  and  already  the  theatres  and  other  nu- 
merous places  of  public  amusement  were  blaz- 
ing forth  an  extra  glare.  Populous  as  Ham- 
burg is  its  greatest  diameter  scarcely  exceeds  a 
mile.  The  Baron  von  Langenstein's  residence 
was  on  the  side  of  the  city  opposite  my  hotel. 
Punctually,  therefore,  at  half  past  five  I  called 
a  cab,  for  a  rate  of  more  than  two  miles  an 
hour,  being  here  considered  a  luxurious  veloci- 
ty, is  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  a  round 
extra. 

The  streets  were  nearly  deserted,  and  as  I 
passed  along  the  sounds  of  song  and  boisterous 
revelry,  coming  from  cellars  and  grog  shops, 
the  gusts  of  stormy  music  bursting  from  ball- 
room windows,  past  which  whirled  couple  after 
couple  in  the  giddy  waltz,  all  proclaimed  that 
the  bacchanals  were  fast  approaching  their  wont- 
ed climax  of  gayety  and  uproariousness,  and 
that  the  menials  of  all  grades  and  classes  were 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  gratuities. 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  "droschkey"  a  watch- 
man presented  himself,  touched  his  hat,  and 
respectfully  accosted  me  with,  "  Drink  your 
health,  Sir  ?"  This  respectable  method  of  beg- 
ging is  industriously  practiced  on  Christmas-eve 
by  the  watchmen,  and  so  productive  do  they 
make  it,  and  so  conscientiously  do  they  spend 
the  proceeds,  that  most  of  them  are  dead  drunk 
before  midnight. 

Hamburg  is  over  one  thousand  years  of  age, 
and  the  old  Senator  von  Langenstein's  mansion, 
judging  from  its  appearance,  might  have  been 
built  by  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  iron 
knocker,  on  the  huge  oaken  door,  was  so  heavy 
that  its  bare  fall  made  the  great  halls  rins  a"-ain. 


The  door  was  slowly  drawn  open  by  a  servant 
in  a  black,  high-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hat, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  very  long-waisted 
blue  coat,  with  a  narrow  swallow-tail,  reaching 
to  his  heels ;  a  reddish  vest  with  four  rows  of 
brass  bell-buttons  on  each  breast ;  short  knee- 
breeches,  stockings  extending  half-way  up  the 
thighs,  and  terminating  in  a  long  fringe  of  gilt 
tassels,  low-quartered,  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
immense  buckles,  a  perfect  specimen,  in  short, 
of  a  livery  from  the  fifteenth  century.  I  was 
neither  shown  into  an  ante-chamber  to  dance 
attendance,  nor  yet  even  asked  for  my  name ; 
but  the  waiter,  nothing  doubtful  that  all  was 
right,  conducted  me  up  a  broad,  steep  flight  of 
stairs,  into  the  gentlemen's  toilet-chamber,  and 
delivered  me  over  to  Carl,  who,  with  his  upper 
lip  rolled  up,  leaving  a  huge  friendly  grin  be- 
low, and  eyes  beaming  a  whole  soulful  of  good 
nature  through  his  concave  glasses,  insisted  on 
my  playing  the  passive,  while  he  disencumbered 
me  even  to  my  rubbers,  examined  the  bottoms 
of  my  pants  all  around,  and  perceiving  a  speck 
of  mud,  caught  a  brush,  dashed  off  the  obtrusive 
particle,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  parlor. 

The  old  Baron  seems  about  seventy,  digni- 
fiedly  corpulent,  with  a  face  as  round,  full,  and 
white  as  a  Dutch  cheese,  and  an  upper  lip  made 
the  invisible  support  of  a  shaggy,  pale-yellow 
mustache. 

At  my  entranced  he  rose,  waddled  to  within 
about  four  feet  of  me,  stopped  short,  brought 
his  heels  together,  clasped  his  puffy  hands, 
bringing  the  thumbs  directly  over  the  place 
where  the  pit  of  his  stomach  lay  buried,  and 
made  a  short,  jerking  movement  of  the  body, 
which,  I  presume,  was  intended  for  a  bow,  and 
in  which  the  projecting  abdomen  was  thrust  still 
further  forward,  and  the  head  and  haunches 
thrown  back ;  then,  by  means  of  four  extra 
steps,  advancing  eighteen  inches  nearer,  he  bur- 
ied my  hand  in  his,  and  with  a  grin  which  look- 
ed for  all  the  world  like  the  ancestor  of  all  Carl's 
friendly  grins,  cordially  bade  me  welcome,  and 
presented  me  to  the  circle. 

The  impression  made  npon  a  foreigner  by  a 
parlorful  of  German  belles,  though  peculiar, 
is  not  unpleasing ;  for  although  their  plump, 
colorless  countenances  and  pale-blue  eyes  have 
very  little  expression,  this  little  is  composed  of 
unmingled  good-humor,  and  if  their  features 
exhibit,  on  the  one  hand,  little  vivacity,  (they 
show,  on  the  other,  no  vinegar.  Their  man- 
ners, though  usually  lukewarm,  are  seldom 
cold  ;  and  the  lack  of  sprightlincss  in  their  con- 
versation is  abundantly  compensated  by  simplic- 
ity and  general  information.  The  Senator's 
lady  is  by  birth  Spanish,  full  twenty-five  years 
younger  than  himself,  and  still  possessing,  in 
the  grace  and  rapidity  of  her  movements,  the 
quick  and  delicate  play  of  features,  and  the 
lightning  of  her  large  hazel  eyes,  all  the  bewitch- 
ing coquetry  and  fascination  of  her  nation's  fe- 
male sex.  She  speaks  excellent  French  and 
tolerable  English.  Her  enunciation  is  rapid, 
and  the  manner  in  which  her  agile  tongue  at- 
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of  propriety  had  preserved  its  equilibrium  by 
rising  from  the  table. 

Then  followed  the  universal  shaking  of  hands, 
each  one  with  all  the  rest,  commencing  with 
the  hostess  and  making  the  whole  parallelogram 
of  the  table,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  geseg- 
nete  Mahheit  ("blessed  be  the  meal  to  you !"), 
and  we  adjourned  to  take  coffee;  the  hostess 
and  ladies  to  the  parlor,  while  we  followed  the 
Baron  to  his  smoking  apartment ;  for,  to  a  Ger- 
man, his  pipe  or  cigar,  and  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  after  dinner,  are  as  indispensable  as  the 
dinner  itself.  The  room  was  spacious  and 
simply  but  richly  furnished,  and  the  effects  of 
ages  of  perpetual  tobacco-smoke  were  visible  on 
the  antique  but  elaborate  furniture.  The  rich- 
ly-papered, smoke-dinged  walls  were  hung,  on 
three  sides,  with  portraits  of  all  the  German 
emperors,  from  Conrad  the  First  down  to 
Franz  the  Second.  The  fourth  side  was  entirely 
occupied  by  an  immense  pipe-case,  or  pipe-rac/*:, 
containing  several  hundred  pipes.  This  collec- 
tion would  vie,  at  least  in  variety,  with  Pro- 
fessor Davies's  collection  of  Indian  pipes.  Here 
were  long-stailed  and  short-stailed ;  straight 
and  crooked ;  large-bowled  and  little-bowled ; 
plain  and  ornamented ;  meerschaum,  porce- 
lain, clay,  stone,  and  wooden.  These,  as  the 
old  Senator  assured  me,  were  all  either  Christ- 
mas or  birthday  gifts.  The  collection  which, 
at  its  establishment  in  its  present  location,  con- 
sisted of  only  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  has  been  re- 
ceiving semi-annual  accessions  during  the  last 
half-century.  "Nothing  was  more  fit,  there- 
fore, than,  at  each  of  these  festivities,  to  place 
the  collection  at  the  service  of  his  convivials." 

On  a  centre-table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  a  gilt  and  burnished  vase  a  cigarres,  of 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  containing  a  hun- 
dred or  more  of  Upman's  best.  On  the  floor  be- 
side it  stood  a  large  vase-shaped  vessel,  holding 
at  least  half  a  keg  of  superior  Holland  tobacco. 
All  around  the  room  luxurious  arm-chairs,  set- 
tees, and  sofas,  invited  us  to  repose  after  the 
arduous  labors  of  an  extensive  dinner.  Most 
of  us,  pipes  and  cigars  being  duly  got  in  opera- 
tion, accepted  the  invitation.  Curling  clouds 
now  began  to  obscure  the  ceiling,  and  the  silence 
that  reigned  was  like  that  of  a  dormitory,  being 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  long-drawn  sigh- 
like sound,  as  a  long  dense  stream  of  smoke  is- 
sued from  one  or  another  pair  of  inflated  cheeks. 
I  amused  myself  meanwhile  by  examining  the 
heterogeneous  display  of  pipes.  They  were  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  and  displayed,  at 
a  glance,  a  concise  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  pipe-manufacture  in  Germany.  The 
first  one  in  the  upper  tier,  which  purported  to 
be  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  and  to  have 
descended  from  one  Herr  Rittmeister  von  Bau- 
meister,  consisted  simply  of  a  cubic  piece  of 
common  stone,  hollowed  out,  with  a  straight 
elder  stick  about  six  inches  long  for  a  stail. 
Next,  came  one  with  the  bowl  scooped  out  of 
an  oak  knot,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  soup-ladle,  the  cavity  being  twice  as  broad 


as  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  half  a  pound. 
Not  far  from  this  was  a  huge,  uncouth  one  of 
iron,  with  a  sheet-iron  tail,  almost  large  enough 
for  a  stove-pipe.  This  a  blacksmith  named 
Taugenichts  had  made  for  his  own  use  more 
than  a  century  since. 

But  even  a  slight  sketch  of  half  the  collection 
would  fill  a  book ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  source 
of  wonder  to  me  that  a  quarto  volume  of  4500 
pages,  with  copious  explanatory  notes  and  an 
appendix,  has  not  already  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject. Many  of  the  pipes  were  of  really  curious 
design  and  workmanship ;  but  I  looked  in  vain 
for  a  beautiful  specimen.  All  the  carvings  and 
paintings,  whether  designed  to  represent  human 
heads,  beasts,  or  reptiles,  were  caricatures,  and 
most  of  them  very  poor  ones.  Here,  also,  Ger- 
man taste  had  not  left  itself  without  a  witness. 
Most  of  the  more  modern  ones  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion, motto,  or  stanza ;  and  I  remarked  that  these, 
as  well  as  the  carvings  and  pictures,  were  gen- 
erally on  the  back  side  of  the  bowl,  so  that  the 
smoker  might  puff  and  contemplate  at  the  same 
time.  The  jovial,  and,  in  many  instances,  even 
more  than  jovial  character  of  the  inscriptions, 
showed  them  to  date  from  the  time  when  their 
present  owner  was  also  a  harum-scarum  Heid- 
elberger  blade. 

The  fumidity  of  the  atmosphere  had  by  this 
time  become  quite  insupportable,  and  its  sopo- 
riferous  influence  on  the  smokers  was  both  visi- 
bly and  audibly  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  sono- 
rous snoring  of  the  sleepers  constituted  a  har- 
monious concert  almost  equal  to  that  proceed- 
ing from  a  populous  pig-sty  in  a  July  noon- 
tide. 

I  therefore  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  German  ladies  arc,  as  every  body  by  this 
time  knows,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  Continental  nations ;  they  are 
passionate  lovers  of  dancing.  The  billiard-room 
had  attracted  those  few  of  the  young  men  who 
were  not  disposed  to  a  nap  in  the  smoking-room; 
but  the  ladies  had  made  partners  of  one  another, 
the  piano  was  in  full  operation,  and  all  the  girls 
were  engaged  in  waltzing,  the  only  dance  known 
or  recognized  here ;  and  at  this  they  certainly 
excel.  Why  should  they  not?  From  earliest 
infancy  they  are  as  much  accustomed  to  it  as 
a  Tartar  to  his  saddle. 

I  Avas  scarcely  seated  and  enjoying  the  whirl 
and  twirl  of  their  confusing  revolutions  before 
the  pretty  hostess  was  at  my  side,  and  inquiring 
why  I  did  not  join  in  the  waltz ?  "I  am  not 
an  adept  at  the  art,"  was  my  answer.  "Do 
they  not,  then,  waltz  in  America  ?"  "  Compara- 
tively little!"  "Why  not;  is  it  not  fashion- 
able ?"  "  Yes  ;  but  not  popular."  She  did  not 
fully  comprehend  me ;  I  explained. 

Then  followed  what  former  experience  had 
led  me  to  expect,  namely,  a  good-humored  but 
satirical  and  unsparing  philippic  upon  the  hypo- 
critical Puritanism  of  the  Americans.  A  Ger- 
man will  seldom  let  slip  a  good  opportunity  for 
inveighing  against  our  method  of  spending  ex- 
istence.    Wo  are  almost  universally  regarded  as 
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a  race  of  ascetic  misers — heartless,  covetous  re- 
ligionists— whose  real,  though  unwritten  arti- 
cles of  faith  ever  contain,  as  the  fundamental 
truth — money,  and  of  it  the  quickest  method  of 
making  the  most.  We  were  now  joined  by  the 
Heidelberger  theological  student,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  about  the  festivities  with  which 
we  Americans  filled  up  our  Christmas  holidays. 
Here  was  another  exposure  of  my  country  and 
countrymen  to  the  weak  shafts  of  good-natured 
irony.  My  story  was  short  and  plain,  and  quick- 
ly told.  "  For  the  morning  a  sermon  ;  for  din- 
ner, a  roast  turkey;  for  the  afternoon,  a  maga- 
zine ;  in  the  evening,  whist  and  drunken  Irish- 
men." An  equally  brief  and  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  a  holiday  among  the  Hottentots  could 
not  have  made  a  more  original  impression. 
Madame  clasped  her  small  white  hands,  and 
«  threw  them  up  and  down  at  arms'-length,  with 
ringing  laughter,  and  then  declared,  in  her  soft 
and  charming  broken  English,  that  it  was  just 
what  she  should  expect,  after  hearing  that  waltz- 
ing was  unpopular ;  while  the  student,  after 
twisting  back  his  mustaches,  in  order  to  laugh 
without  inhaling  them,  drew  out  his  portfolio, 
noted  down  the  heads  of  my  narration,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  making  it  the  basis  of  a 
magazine  article  on  American  life  and  man- 
ners. 

The  next  demand  was  for  a  Christmas  tale, 
tradition,  or  legend.  Here  I  was  compelled  to 
plead  utter  poverty.  The  student  took  the  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  German  as  exceeding  all 
other  languages  in  its  richness  in  legendary  lore, 
and  went  on  to  expatiate  at  some  length,  and 
with  evident  pride,  always  calling  it  "  the  poet- 
ical feature  of  the  language."  This  boast  is 
common  among  educated  Germans,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  vanity  of  many  Englishmen  over 
their  own  John  Bullism.  Thus  passed  the  time 
until  a  huge,  ancient  Nuremberg  clock,  in  a  dis- 
tant room,  hammered  off  nine  reverberating 
strokes. 

Soon  after  an  irregular  and  vociferous  thump- 
ing in  the  adjoining  hall  made  me  start  in  sur- 
prise. The  others,  however,  seemed  to  have 
been  waiting  for  it,  and  greeted  it  with  out- 
bursts of  joy,  particularly  the  younger  members 
of  the  company.  A  simultaneous  rush  was 
made  to  the  source  of  the  racket,  and  there 
stood  the  bald-headed,  gray-mustached,  pursy 
old  patriarch,  with  a  little  drum  attached  to  his 
neck  and  resting  upon  his  enormous  abdomen. 
In  his  puffy  hands  were  a  pair  of  short  drum- 
sticks, with  which  he  was  battering  the  little 
drum-head  with  a  clumsiness  and  un mercifulness 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  best  drum-major  in 
Christendom. 

This,  as  Carl  informed  me,  is  a  traditional 
custom  by  which  the  good  German  ancestors 
used  to  frighten  away  all  the  vagabond  witches 
which  might  happen  at  the  time  to  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves  lodgings  in  the  house,  in 
order  not  to  be  pestered  with  them  the  succeed- 
ing year.  We  formed  a  processional  march  and 
followed  the  drummer,  the  servant  in  livery  go- 


ing before,  as  marshal,  and  opening  the  doors. 
In  this  manner  we  marched  all  through  the 
house,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  into  bedrooms 
and  through  lumber  rooms,  not  omitting  even 
the  garret  or  the  cellar,  in  which  latter  the  varie- 
gated and  savory  odors  of  the  lately  cooked  din- 
ner mingled  with  those  of  the  preparing  supper. 
At  last,  after  having  effectually  scared  all  the  rats 
and  witches  out  of  all  the  unfrequented  recesses 
and  cobweb  corners,  we  came  suddenly  to  a  halt, 
before  the  door  of  the  only  yet  unvisited  room. 
This  was  the  nursery;  and,  as  Carl  told  me, 
had,  for  a  fortnight  past,  been  locked  against 
every  body  but  the  parents.  The  waiter-mar- 
shal, with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, swung  open  the  door,  and  my  eyes  met 
a  novel  and  interesting  sight.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  stood  a  fir-tree,  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
illuminated  by  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  little  wax-tapers  fastened  to  the  branches, 
which  latter  were  also  literally  loaded  down 
with  toys,  grapes,  golden  apples,  dolls,  and  gew- 
gaws of  every  possible  and  impossible  descrip- 
tion. The  effect  was  brilliant,  even  splendid, 
and  would  have  been  very  beautiful  had  not  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  been  marred,  in  true  ac- 
cordance with  German  taste,  by  a  huge,  hide- 
ous double  mask,  or  rather  Janus-head,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and  so  lighted  by  can- 
dles within  it  that  flames  and  smoke  issued  from 
its  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  my  taste  did  not  accord  with  that 
of  the  majority.  This  was  precisely  the  feature 
most  admired  by  all  except  the  Baroness. 

After  walking  around  the  tree,  admiring  it 
and  its  contents,  and  commenting  upon  them 
in  whole  and  in  detail,  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
the  impatient  juvenile  throng  was  let  loose,  and 
like  a  band  of  little  poachers,  quickly  stripped 
the  tree  of  its  gaudy  and  variegated  burden. 
The  twinkling  tapers,  dispersed  among  the  un- 
adorned boughs,  looked  like  the  waning,  lonely 
lights  of  a  ball-room  after  the  midnight  hour 
has  robbed  it  of  its  gay  and  gaudy  groups. 

Now  came  the  tempus  hdendi ;  the  romping, 
racketing,  confusion  worse  confounded.  Squeak- 
ing pigs  and  squeaking  dolls,  squalling  boys  and 
whining  dogs,  peeping  birds  and  piping  beast- 
lings,  wooden  whistles,  tin  whistles,  sugar  whis- 
tles, and  the  whole  genus  of  whistles,  trumpets, 
horns,  and  squawkcrs;  all  did  their  duty  to 
raise  the  din ;  while  half  a  dozen  minikin 
drums,  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  screams 
of  the  juvenile  performers,  completed  the  con- 
cert. 

Amidst  all  this  rumpus  and  hurly-burly  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  pale  but  interesting 
little  girl,  apparently  eight  or  ten  years  of  age, 
with  long  flaxen  hair  and  light-blue  eyes,  who, 
having  received  as  present  a  small  but  excellent 
guitar,  had  withdrawn  to  a  distant  corner,  seal- 
ed herself  recliningly  on  a  sofa,  and  was  thrum- 
ming with  her  slender  fingers  the  most  plaint- 
ive and  melancholy  tones.  There  was  some- 
thing so  touching  and  prepossessing  in  her  sad 
yet  delicate  and  sensitive  expression  of  counte- 
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nance  that  I  was  induced  to  inquire  about  her 
of  Carl.  "Poor  little  Aminchen !"  said  he; 
"one  year  ago  she  was  the  merriest  member 
of  this  mirthful  flock  here  ;  but  for  the  last  six 
months  she  has  hardly  smiled,  and  even  when 
she  does  her  smiles  are  more  sorrowful  and  af- 
fecting than  other  girls'  tears." 

"  What  misfortune,"  asked  I,  "  could  it  be, 
so  great,  or  which  so  young  a  mind  could  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  to  be  thus  suddenly  and  se- 
verely chilled  and  withered  by  it?" 

"Disappointed  love,"  said  Carl,  earnestly, 
yet  evidently  anticipating  a  smile  of  incredulity 
on  my  part.  The  bare  idea  was  so  unnatural 
and  preposterous  that  I,  of  course,  at  first  felt 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of  Carl's  serio-com- 
ical  jests  ;  bat  another  look  at  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  expression  of  settled  sorrow  in  little 
Amina's  wan  yet  highly  intelligent  countenance 
produced  an  involuntary  semi-conviction  ;  and 
Carl,  in  compliance  with  my  request  for  further 
explanation,  went  on  to  relate  that  her  parents, 
whose  only  child  she  was,  were  Germans,  and 
resided  in  Braunschweig  ;  that  her  mother  was 
of  Spanish  descent ;  and  that  the  little.  Amin- 
chen was  born  while  her  parents  were  once  ly- 
ing in  quarantine  at  the  island  of  Malta.  About 
a  year  since  a  fine,  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed 
boy,  the  son  of  her  father's  friend,  and  some 
two  or  three  years  older  than  herself,  came  from 
Greece  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Although  it  Avas 
the  first  time  they  had  met  their  mutual  attach- 
ment soon  became  unusually  strong,  and  the 
girl,  in  particular,  gave  every  indication  of  be- 
ing seriously  and  deeply  in  love.  She  became 
all  at  once  grave  and  womanly  in  her  ways ; 
was  meditative,  and  often  melancholy ;  and  in 
her  little  lover's  presence  she  was  reserved,  and 
even  embarrassed.  At  this  period  the  boy  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  northern 
climate,  became  ill,  was  taken  home,  and  died. 
Little  Amina,  on  hearing  the  news,  fainted,  and 
had  since  been  pining  continually,  under  every 
symptom  of  a  broken  heart.  Should  the  eye 
of  a  psychologist  light  by  chance  on  this  little 
sketch,  let  him  regard  it  as  he  deems  most 
metaphysically  orthodox;  that  is,  provided  he 
deigns  to  regard  it  with  any  opinion  at  all.  To 
me  the  very  appearance  of  this  little  embodi- 
ment of  infantile  grief  moving  about  like  a 
spectre,  as  it  were,  in  the  broad  sunlight  of 
mirth  and  happiness,  made  her  an  object  of 
touching  interest.  Poets  and  novelists  have 
moralized  and  sentimentalized  ad  nauseam  on 
faded  flowers  and  faded  cheeks,  blue  violets 
and  blue  veins,  and  the  whole  genus  of  symbols 
and  symptoms  of  disappointed  passion,  until  we 
have  come  to  regard  them  in  a  matter-of-fact 
light,  and  like  all  other  things  of  course.  As 
I  am  neither  poet  nor  novelist,  my  province  is 
neither  fiction  nor  sentimentalism,  but  only  to 
speak  right  on  just  as  I  think,  like  any  other 
plain,  blunt  man.  But  in  this  case  I  will  not 
deny  that  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  something 
tenderly  affecting  —  not  from  its  very  nature, 
but,  quite  the  contrary,  from  its  very  unnatu- 
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ralness  and  uncommonness.  When  the  shaft 
of  Death  pierces  the  old  dove,  or  Cupid's  dart 
the  young  one,  we  yield  them  with  resignation, 
as  payment  due,  the  one  of  Nature's  debt,  the 
other  of  her  tribute  ;  but  here  was  Cupid  and 
Death  united — a  most  unnatural  coalition — to 
make  the  little  fledgling  a  victim  to  their  undue 
rapacity.  Misfortune,  like  a  rash  and  ruthless 
boy,  had  beaten  down  and  destroyed  the  beau- 
tiful young  butterfly  even  in  the  early  spring 
morning  of  its  existence,  and  while  it  was  in- 
nocently and  unsuspectingly  engaged  in  sipping 
sweets  from  its  very  first  flower.  Her  parents 
had  sought,  by  every  means  that  could  be  de- 
vised, to  expel  the  gnawing  idea  that  was  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals  of  her  infant  soul.  They 
had  traveled  abroad  with  her,  sent  her  to  school, 
set  her  to  learn  music,  drawn  her  into  youthful 
society,  immersed  her  in  amusements  and  rec- 
reations; but  all  to  no  effect.  The  stem  of  the 
rose-bud  was  broken.  Of  what  use,  now,  that 
the  gardener  should  place  it  in  the  warmest 
sunbeams,  and  in  the  society  of  the  gayest  flow- 
ers ?  It  droops  and  wilts  even  quicker  than  it 
would  have  done  in  shade  and  solitude. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  scene  of 
quite  a  different  character.  No  people  are  so 
fond  of  rejuvenescence,  in  the  term's  most  child- 
ish signification,  as  the  Germans.  The  old 
Senator  had  become  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
sports  of  the  little  ones,  and  it  was  ludicrous  in 
the  last  degree  to  see  him  floundering  about  on 
his  hands  and  knees ;  his  immense  paunch  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side  like  that  of  a  female  hip- 
popotamus; grinning  so  desperately  that  his 
toothless  gums  showed  like  a  bloodless  gash 
from  ear  to  ear ;  the  long  beard  of  his  long  chin 
tickling  the  point  of  his  nose ;  wheezing  and 
whining  out  his  fits  of  phthisicky  laughter; 
while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  that  peculiar  pale 
glow  which  aged  eyes  assume  when  under  the 
excitement  of  delight,  like  the  dying  embers  of 
decayed  wood  fanned  by  a  sudden  breeze.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  old  age  thus  making  a  sud- 
den revolution,  and  seeming,  for  a  short  time, 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  care  and  decay.  The  old 
Baron,  like  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
is  a  faithful  and  practical  follower  of  Epicurus. 
Pleasure  is  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and  there- 
fore, among  all  other  pleasures,  he  has  enjoyed 
the  childish  Christmas-tree  fun  nearly  seventy 
times  over. 

In  the  midst  of  our  merriment  a  servant  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  by  a  bow,  which  tested 
the  elasticity  of  his  hamstrings,  announced  that 
tea  was  on  the  table. 

Leaving  the  children,  therefore,  to  their 
sports,  we  repaired  to  the  dining-room.  Here 
another  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us.  I  had  no- 
ticed, during  the  last  half  hour,  that  the  Baroness 
and  her  daughter  were  absent  from  the  nursery, 
and  now,  we  beheld  all  the  napkins  raised  by 
an  irregular  heap,  greater  or  smaller,  of  some- 
thing under  them.  Each  guest,  on  being  seated 
and  raising  his  napkin,  discovered  his  pile  of 
presents.     Each  lot  was  accompanied  by  a  slip 
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of  paper,  with  a  stanza  or  two  written  on  it,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  articles  presented  were 
interwoven  with  a  tender  sentiment  or  friendly 
wish.     My  Heidelberg  intimacy  with  Carl  had 
been  closely  connected  with  pipe-smoking;  for 
whether  playing  at  a  game  of  chess,  roaming 
about  the  romantic  old  castle-garden,  taking  a 
jaunt  up  to  the  Konigstuhl,  Wolffbrunnen,  or 
along  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  long 
pipe-tail   and    good-natured   grin  were    Carl's 
lips'  constant  companions.     Tartly  from  sym- 
pathy, but  chiefly  because  his  tobacco  was  of 
the  very  best  quality,  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
keeping  him  company ;  but  quitted  it  and  Hei- 
delberg  at  the  same   time.     Carl  had  found 
something  quite  rare  and  rich  in  the  idea  of 
having  taught  smoking  to  an  American,  from 
the  very  home  of  the  tobacco-leaf;  and  now  I 
found,  among  my  presents,  an  elegant  meer- 
schaum accompanied  by  a  couple  of  stanzas,  a 
plain  translation  of  which  I  venture  to  give,  not 
from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  truly  in- 
dicating the  social  and  moral  drift   of   ideas 
among  the  generality  of  young  Germans : 
"Friendship  and  tobacco-smoke  agree; 
Warm,  strong,  and  savory,  they  both  should  be : 
Smoke  rolls  in  volumes  from  the  glowing  bowl; 
Thus  Friendship  gushes  from  the  kindling  soul. 
Then  smoke,  and  think  on  Heidelberg  and  me; 
In  heaven,  where  cigars  grow  on  every  tree, 
Where  brooks  run  beer,  tobacco  grows  in  groves, 
We'll  meet,  and  smoke,  and  drink  to  former  loves." 

My  present  from  the  Baroness  was  a  beautiful 
cravat,  attended  with  an  elegantly  written  Span- 
ish couplet,  gently  requesting  me  "  to  bear  the 
giver  in  mind"  as  often  as  I  the  "cravat  around 
my  neck  should  bind."  Beside  it  was  a  gold 
pen  from  the  old  Senator,  with  an  awkward, 
half-rhymeless,  limping  pair  of  stanzas,  written, 
doubtless,  in  half  the  time  that  it  took  me  to 
read  them,  and  expressing  the  idea  that  letter- 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
the  pen  can  be  put ;  and  begging  to  be  occa- 
sionally remembered  in  this  use  of  my  pres- 
ent. 

The  old  gentleman  received  his  usual  quan- 
tum of  pipes,  which,  indeed,  seems  here  to 
form  a  leading  article  of  Christmas -present 
commerce. 

This  was,  of  the  whole  evening,  and,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  real  feast  of  friendship,  and  flow 
of  social  feeling.  Each  one  was,  in  turn,  re- 
quested to  exhibit  to  the  company  hi3  presents, 
which  were  freely  admired  and  commented  upon. 
Then  came  the  reading  of  the  rhymes.  These, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  between 
the  parties,  were  polite,  affectionate,  friend- 
ly, or  jovial,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
hilarity  and  facetiousness.  True,  some  of  the 
jests,  both  oral  and  written,  as  well,  in  fact,  as 
some  of  the  presents  themselves,  were  not  as 
Puritanically  unexceptionable  as  would  have 
been  expected  in  a  Bostonian  society  of  equal 
grade  ;  but  then  the  two  countries  differ  as  wide- 
ly with  regard  to  the  standard  of  taste  in  this 
respect  as  in  many  others.     This  leads  me  to 


remark,  that,  during  my  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, I  have  been  the  victim  of  much  rallying 
and  satire  concerning  the  prudery  which  my 
countrywomen  continue  to  exhibit  to  the  world. 
I  am  free  to  own  that  I  never  could  see  much 
harm  in  the  ladies  of  New  York  forcing  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  committee  to  dress  the  statues,  as 
was,  at  that  time,  a  universal  report ;  nor  could 
I  relish,  as  much  as  many  did,  the  immense 
amount  of  fun,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  carica- 
ture to  which  that  report  gave  occasion  among 
the  European  press  and  public.  At  the  same 
time  I  just  as  frankly  acknowledge  myself 
equally  stupid  with  a  German  in  ability  to  per- 
ceive any  good  reason  why  the  legs  of  a  piano 
should  be  changed  to  its  limbs;  the  knees  of  a 
sleigh  to  its  elboivs ;  or  the  tail  of  a  man's  coat 
to  the  extremity  of  a  gentleman's  outer  vest- 
ment. Miss  America  is  little  aware  how  no- 
torious her  false  modesty  has  become  through- 
out Christendom  ;  and  even  if  she  were,  I  pre- 
sume she  wouldn't  care  much.  She  is  young 
and  beautiful,  though  somewdiat  large  of  her 
age,  and  her  precocity  has  drawn  upon  her  the 
world's  attention ;  every  body  watches  with 
criticising,  or  even  carping  scrutiny,  her  every 
word  and  movement ;  they  seem  bent  upon  com- 
pelling her,  nolens  volens,  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  model  and  a  paragon  :  where  the  won- 
der if,  in  the  immaturity  of  her  judgment  and 
experience,  she  occasionally  betrays  a  little 
mauvaise  honte  ?  She  errs  at  worst  but  on  the 
right  side :  which  one,  of  all  her  transatlantic 
sisterhood,  can  boast  a  similar  error  in  this  re- 
gard? 

After  tea,  cards — that  universal,  indispensable 
source  of  social  amusement  all  over  Europe — 
wrere  introduced,  and  absorbed  the  time  until 
two  o'clock.  Then  came  the  breaking-up  bus- 
tle, a  repetition  of  the  wholesale  hand-shaking, 
the  Schlafen  Sie  ivohl("  sleep  well") ;  and  to  me, 
a  stranger,  intending  soon  to  depart,  was  always 
added  the  friendly  wish  of  erne  gliickliche  Rcise 
("a  prosperous  journey").  Arm  in  arm  with 
Carl  I  took  the  way  to  my  hotel,  along  the 
streets,  now  deserted,  except  by  a  few  who 
seemed  to  be  doing  their  best  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crowd  by  occuping  each  walk  in  rapid 
alternation.  As  we  passed  the  numerous  gin- 
hovels  and  wine-palaces  the  waning  lights,  the 
maudlin  gabble,  the  low,  drawling  bacchanalian 
song  told  that  another  lusty  Christmas  festivity 
had  nearly  exhausted  its  vigor  and  vivacity,  and 
was  fast  sinking  into  the  leaden  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

Arrived  at  my  door,  Carl  took  his  long  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and,  in  true  accordance  with 
his  nation's  rites  of  friendship,  threw  his  right 
arm  over  my  shoulder,  pressed  his  mustached 
lips  to  mine,  gave  a  smack  that  would  have 
made  a  house-maid's  heart  leap  within  her  (en- 
durance or  offense  is,  in  such  cases,  the  alterna- 
tive), and,  with  enthusiastic  cordiality  in  his  tone 
and  features,  gushed  out  his  hearty  u  Leben  Sie 
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HINTS  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

Second  Article. 

THERE  are  certain  principles  which  should 
always  guide  us  in  the  work  of  self-culture  ; 
for  this  is  not  a  work  of  chance  or  accident,  but 
one  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
trolled by  laws  that  the  Creator  of  all  mind  has 
established  for  its  discipline  and  development. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  this  fact.  The  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man  is  so  far  removed  from  material  ob- 
jects, so  pure  and  unearthly  in  its  essence,  so 
open  to  impulses  apparently  fitful  and  irregu- 
lar, so  secret  and  subtle  in  many  of  its  modes 
of  action,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  its  de- 
pendence on  fixed  and  permanent  principles. 
But  God  designs  that  we  should  labor  intelligi- 
bly in  every  thing.  The  pursuit  of  truth  in- 
volves order  and  method  at  every  step,  and  its 
use,  in  whatever  form  applied,  requires  the  same 
steady  conformity  to  the  plan  which  divine  wis- 
dom has  instituted.  The  cultivation  of  mind  is 
our  greatest  work,  and  in  proportion  to  its  su- 
periority are  we  under  obligation  to  execute  this 
task  with  intelligence  and  success. 

First  of  all,  we  should  recollect  that  self-cul- 
ture, as  its  name  implies,  is  our  own  work.  Its 
necessity,  importance,  dignity,  are  derived  from 
ourselves.  Its  claims  are  inward,  not  outward. 
Its  means  and  aids  demand  that  our  will  and 
strength  should  be  infused  into  them  before 
they  can  contribute  to  personal  growth.  In 
nothing  is  the  idea  of  our  individual  existence 
raised  so  high  and  associated  with  such  suprem- 
acy as  in  self-culture.  Here  the  soul  has  sov- 
ereignty without  dispute  or  rivalry.  Filled  as 
the  universe  is  with  influences  to  promote  its 
enlargement  of  capacity  and  to  secure  its  at- 
tainment of  excellence,  they  are  utterly  power- 
less unless  the  soul  itself  breathe  its  own  vital- 
ity into  them.  Not  an  archangel  can  cross  the 
threshold  of  its  sanctuary  without  its  leave. 
Not  even  Christ  can  redeem  and  save  it,  if  it 
refuse  its  co-operation.  What  a  fearful  pre- 
rogative is  this !  And  yet  it  is  not  a  vaster 
thought  than  we  need.  Such  is  our  feebleness 
of  purpose,  our  indolence  and  frailty,  that  we 
require  a  momentous  sense  of  responsibility  like 
this  to  arouse  and  sustain  our  faculties.  Amidst 
the  multiplied  ties  that  bind  us  to  life  and  act 
on  us  without  our  sympathy  or  concurrence — 
amidst  those  circumstances  which  so  frequently 
reduce  us  to  a  state  of  passive  recipiency — we 
are  here  exalted  to  a  position  in  which  our  in- 
dividuality is  perfected.  We  are  separated  from 
the  world.  We  are  a  world  in  ourselves.  No 
man  is  our  fellow — no  Eve  is  our  "  help-meet." 
The  dearest  connections,  no  less  than  the  coarser 
bonds  uniting  us  to  material  objects,  drop  away 
from  the  spirit,  and  we  are  inclosed  in  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  which  befit  a  being  ordained 
to  decide  its  immortal  destiny.  A  great  thought, 
then,  meets  us  in  the  outset  of  this  work — the 
thought  of  self-culture  as  our  own  work,  to  be 
begun,  carried  on,  consummated,  as  a  peculiar 
trust,  devolved  on  us  from  Heaven,  and  for 
which  we  are  amenable  to  the  throne  of  God. 


But  again,  it  is  pre-eminently  our  work. 
Whatever  else  may  claim  attention  and  regard, 
self-culture  always  and  every  where  takes  pre- 
cedence. Not  indeed  that  we  are  to  neglect 
other  duties,  or  violate  any  of  the  manifold  ob- 
ligations which  are  binding  on  us  ;  but  the  sen- 
timent of  self-culture  is  ever  to  be  uppermost, 
and  in  every  thing  done  for  others  the  growth 
of  our  own  moral  nature  is  to  be  faithfully  re- 
spected. No  man  has  a  right  to  serve  another 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  improvement.  Sac- 
rifices of  time,  convenience,  and  comfort,  sacri- 
fices of  interest  and  even  intellect,  he  may  just- 
ly and  honorably  make  for  the  welfare  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  the  true,  real  good  of  his  own  being 
must  never  be  bartered  away  in  exchange  for 
any  supposed  advantages  to  society  or  country. 
That  is  a  false  philanthropy  which  would  im- 
poverish a  human  soul  to  enrich  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  can  not 
enrich  them.  A  man's  soul  is  worth  more  in 
its  life  than  in  its  loss  ;  and  the  best  service 
that  we  can  possibly  render  to  humanity  is  to 
build  up  such  a  force  of  character,  to  attain  such 
excellence,  to  embody  such  a  spirit  in  all  our 
acts,  as  shall  tend  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
others  and  draw  them  to  the  communion  of 
goodness.  Yet  many  persons  think  that  their 
own  moral  nurture  is  to  be  held  secondary  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  According  to  their  ideal 
of  usefulness,  they  are  to  practice  an  entire  self- 
abnegation,  to  forget  themselves  utterly,  and  to 
be  simply  and  solely  intent  on  doing  good  to  the 
world.  We  have  known  not  a  few  who  had 
fallen  into  this  error.  Preachers  of  the  Gospel 
have  sometimes  confessed,  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
see  others  converted,  they  have  quite  exhausted 
their  own  spirituality.  Teachers  we  have  seen 
who  labored  for  their  pupils  until  their  intellects 
were  brought  down  to  the  level  of  mere  ma- 
chines— all  their  generous  impulses  stifled — all 
their  elasticity  of  soul  crushed.  And  philan- 
thropists have  often  crossed  our  path,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  abate  evil,  have  forgotten  the 
duties  they  owe  to  themselves — have  abandoned  % 
all  thoughtful  meditation — have  lost  self-control 
and  self-direction,  and,  to  those  in  contact  with 
them,  have  presented  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a 
temper  and  an  example  in  utter  hostility  to  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  cause  which  they  advo- 
cated. This  is  a  deep  wrong  to  one's  own 
heart.  It  is  treachery  to  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  our  nature.  The  imagination  is  so  easily 
excited  to  clothe  our  philanthropic  schemes  with 
delusive  aspects,  and  a  sort  of  moral  romance 
is  so  apt  to  lead  us  off  into  the  regions  of  ex- 
travagance and  folly,  that  we  need  a  wise  cau- 
tion so  to  govern  our  judgment,  discipline  our 
passions,  and  direct  our  enthusiasm  as  to  avoid, 
in  such  enterprises,  the  sacrifice  of  our  own 
souls.  In  the  eye  of  truth  and  justice  no  one 
can  be  innocent  who  holds  his  growth  and  ad- 
vancement in  goodness  subordinate  to  useful- 
ness. It  is  nothing  less  than  moral  suicide  to 
destroy  the  aspirations  and  deaden  the  instincts 
of  our  inner  life  for  the  sake  of  philanthropic 
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objects.  God's  martyrs  are  not  found  among 
these  ambitious  men.  Our  highest  obligation 
is  to  implant  the  image  of  God  within  us  ;  to 
show  it  in  the  serene  beauty  of  Christ-like  ac- 
tions ;  to  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  our  own 
character,  and  to  make  it  the  medium  of  a  pure, 
hallowed,  transforming  influence  on  other  minds. 
Such  a  character  is  kingly  in  its  power,  priestly 
in  its  purity.  Such  a  manhood  is  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  in  its  presence,  in  its  breath 
and  motion,  in  its  eye  and  countenance  and 
tone.  It  is  in  character  as  exhibited  in  a  gen- 
uine, Christian  manhood — a  character  stamped 
from  above,  and  witnessing  to  the  workmanship 
of  Christ — that  our  real  greatness  lies.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  it  in  deeds.  Deeds  are  oft- 
en more  splendid  than  their  actors,  borrowing  a 
lustre  from  some  adventitious  aid,  and  height- 
ening their  value  by  the  chances  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  Or  they  may  fall  below 
the  standard  of  the  actors,  and,  by  adverse 
agencies  past  control,  fail  to  be  the  exponents 
of  their  virtue  and  energy.  Viewed  in  either 
light,  actions  are  deceptive  tests  of  truth,  power, 
and  scope  of  manhood.  But  character  always 
expresses  the  certain  measure  of  a  man's  great- 
ness. It  reveals  the  precise  degree  of  his  good- 
ness. It  tells  how  far  he  has  conquered  himself 
and  the  evil  in  his  pathway,  how  high  he  has 
ascended  in  the  realms  of  being,  how  much  of 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  he  has  realized ; 
and  by  this  means  it  takes  the  rank  of  the  no- 
blest social  influence  in  the  world.  Men  read 
it  as  they  read  no  written  volume ;  men  listen 
to  it  as  they  listen  to  no  other  eloquence ;  men 
admire  it  as  they  admire  nothing  else,  and  by 
admiration  grow  into  its  excellence  and  become 
like  it. 

Again,  in  the  work  of  self-culture,  we  should 
remember  the  dependence  of  all  our  faculties  on 
one  another.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  idea  that  intellectual  power  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  a  single  faculty ;  and, 
accordingly,  if  a  person  is  conscious  of  possess- 
i  ing  any  one  attribute  in  a  marked  degree,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  employ  his  strength  in  its  improve- 
ment. Now  this  opinion  ought  to  be  received 
with  no  slight  qualification.  Indeed  it  is  scarce- 
ly true  in  any  respect,  that  genuine  vigor  of  mind 
ever  springs  from  the  prominence  of  one  facul- 
ty. Wherever  the  higher  offices  of  mind  are 
concerned,  wherever  the  nobler  forms  of  truth 
are  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  home  with 
intense  vividness  to  the  consciousness,  it  is  not 
reason  or  imagination  or  judgment,  simply  as 
such,  that  are  exercised,  but  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  engaged  in  the  process  and  con- 
cur in  the  result.  Often,  when  not  apparent  to 
us,  memory  is  busy  in  the  use  of  its  garnered 
treasures,  and  association  is  suggesting  its  con- 
cealed resemblances.  There  is  much  less  of 
this  independent  action  of  single  faculties  than 
is  usually  supposed  ;  and  really  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  if  the  mind  ever  puts  forth  its  active 
energy  in  this  way.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  its 
loftier  flights,  in  its  deeper  penetrations,  all  the 


faculties  move  together  and  assist  each  other ; 
for  it  is  our  spiritual  nature,  not  any  distinct 
portion  of  it,  that  embraces  and  appreciates  the 
great  facts  which  constitute  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, virtue. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  primary  object 
of  these  faculties  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
should  act  as  means  or  instruments  by  which 
the  mind  could  contemplate  the  different  aspects 
of  truth,  enter  into  all  its  relations,  and  avail 
itself  of  its  whole  worth  in  the  expansion  of  its 
range  and  the  increase  of  its  force.  As  the 
mechanic  uses  his  various  tools  in  producing  a 
piece  of  work,  as  any  creation  of  art  must  go 
through  numerous  processes  before  it  can  be 
completed,  so  the  mind  employs  its  faculties  in 
obtaining  and  assimilating  knowledge.  Side 
by  side  imagination  and  reason  go  forth  in  quest 
of  wisdom,  and  often  analysis,  suggestion,  and 
taste  are  so  closely  connected  as  practically  to 
blend  into  oneness.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  one  province  of  the  mind  that  does 
not  derive  aid  and  advantage  from  every  other. 
It  frequently  happens  that  imagination  presents 
a  conjecture  or  a  hypothesis  to  reason  out  of 
which  it  rears  a  magnificent  structure.  And  no- 
thing is  more  common,  in  the  evolving  of  truth, 
than  for  a  train  of  argument  to  inspire  fancy 
and  conduct  the  quickened  intellect  into  the  il- 
luminated realms  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  A 
thought  may  provoke  an  image,  an  image  may 
lead  back  to  a  principle.  These  are  constant 
phenomena  in  mental  history,  and  they  serve  to 
show  the  interdependence  of  all  our  intellectual 
attributes. 

There  is  practical  value  in  this  fact.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  are  cultivating  the  memory. 
To  store  it  simply  with  the  results  of  percep- 
tion, to  burden  it  with  the  contents  of  books,  is 
surely  not  to  cultivate  it.  Memory  is  something 
more  than  a  chest  of  drawers  or  a  furniture 
shop.  Such  a  course  may  make  it  a  mechanic- 
al memory ;  but  that  is  not  the  memory  which 
an  intellectual  agent  needs.  To  cultivate  the 
memory  is  to  awaken  its  power  of  simultaneous 
action  with  the  kindred  faculties  of  the  mind, 
j  to  identify  it  with  their  operations,  to  make  it 
their  close  companion  in  all  their  exen  Lses. 
If  reason  is  pursuing  a  process  of  investigation, 
if  imagination  is  creating  its  wondrous  forms 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  if  the  moral  sensibili- 
ties are  engaged  in  their  holy  offices,  memory  is 
constantly  wanted  to  recover  a  fact,  an  illustra- 
tion, a  sentiment  previously  acquired  ;  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  success  of  the  work,  then  iu 
course  of  performance,  depends  on  the  facility 
with  which  memory  can  yield  its  service.  How 
is  this  vitality  of  memory  to  be  secured?  We 
must  make  its  acquisitions  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  Memory 
retains  the  thought,  fact,  image  but  in  trust  for 
them,  and  whenever  needed  it  is  prompt  to 
obey  their  bidding.  But  this  supposes  a  pro- 
cess of  mind  that  has  been  previously  performed 
by  the  other  faculties.  The  fact  was  not  mere- 
ly acquired  by  the  memory.     Nor  was  it  simply 
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lodged  there.  Reason  and  imagination,  if  right- 
ly trained,  connected  themselves  with  it  on  its 
first  entrance  into  the  memory,  and  established 
ties  of  association  with  it.  They  have,  there- 
fore, a  work  to  do  for  the  memory  as  well  as 
the  memory  for  them  ;  and  by  this  faithful  mu- 
tuality of  action  their  strength  is  developed,  and 
completeness  of  intellectual  power  secured. 

In  mental  culture  it  is  very  desirable  to  re- 
member this  law  of  relation,  and  to  derive  from 
it  those  benefits  which  it  was  designed  to  con- 
fer. We  often  lose  much- of  the  power  of  one 
faculty  by  the  weakness  of  other  faculties.  The 
habit,  so  common  to  all,  of  viewing  the  mind 
as  a  collection  of  attributes,  has  insensibly  af- 
fected our  modes  of  thought,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  prevented  us  from  apprehending  the  in- 
timate connection  between  its  varied  offices. 
No  exercise  of  mind  can  be  long  continued 
without  calling  all  its  qualities  into  action  ;  and 
hence  the  method  of  nature  indicates,  that  what- 
ever awakens  one  faculty  should  tend  to  quick- 
en the  others.  Sensation  arouses  perception  ; 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  perception,  if  culti- 
vated aright,  imparts  a  new  vitality  to  sensa- 
tion. The  senses  are  inlets  to  mind.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  the  fact, 
for  they  are  outlets  also.  If,  then,  these  senses 
feed  the  intellect,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the 
intellect  reciprocates  their  work  and  trains  them 
to  mature  effectiveness.  Agreeably  to  this  law, 
as  culture  advances  writh  age  and  experience, 
the  senses  become  more  and  more  spiritualized. 
The  distinction  between  matter  and  mind  is, 
of  course,  as  broad  as  ever,  but  the  senses  lose 
much  of  their  grossness,  and  enter  into  nearer, 
fuller  sympathy  with  spirit.  In  the  progress 
of  a  true  education  the  same  law  appears  in 
application  to  the  nobler  intellectual  faculties. 
The  union  between  them  becomes  more  com- 
plete. Hence,  poets  who  have  produced  their 
great  works  late  in  life  have  combined  the  po- 
etic and  philosophic  elements  in  the  highest 
perfection.  In  this  respect  age  seems  essential 
to  breadth  and  unity  of  genius.  One  class  of 
emotions  predominates  in  a  less  degree ;  the  cir- 
cle of  impressions  is  widened ;  nature  is  both  a 
more  general  and  generous  ministry,  and  the 
mind,  open  in  all  its  sympathies  and  allied  in 
all  its  powers,  receives  and  communicates  to 
the  utmost  of  its  capacity. 

Our  efforts  at  self-culture  should  corfstantly 
recognize  this  connection  among  the  mental 
faculties  and  their  interdependence.  No  one 
of  them  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake. 
Nor  should  we  exercise  any  property  of  the 
mind  because  of  the  pleasure  which  is  pecu- 
liarly the  effect  of  its  functions.  Reason  ought 
never  to  be  so  absorbed  in  a  process  of  argu- 
ment as  to  exclude  the  presence  of  the  other 
mental  powers;  nor  should  imagination  ever 
consider  itself  the  solitary  tenant  of  its  world. 
Such  habits  are  common,  but  pernicious.  If 
reason  is  investigating  a  great  truth,  imagina- 
tion, when  disciplined,  is  frequently  a  valuable 
ally  in  its  work.     There  are  few  subjects  of 


thought  that  have  not  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, beauty,  emotion  united  in  them.  Nearly 
all  objects  appeal  to  the  nature  of  man,  not  to 
his  intellect  or  sensibilities,  in  their  exclusive 
functions ;  and  hence  no  rule  in  the  practical 
culture  of  mind  is  more  worthy  of  rigid  observ- 
ance than,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  whole 
scope  of  a  truth  or  a  fact,  to  use  it  as  tributary 
to  our  entire  inner  being,  and  thus  make  it  the 
means  of  a  thorough  and  uniform  growth.  Es- 
pecially should  the  connection  between  the  in- 
tellect and  the  moral  constitution  be  kept  in 
view.  Knowledge  becomes  wisdom  whenever 
the  heart  appropriates  to  itself  the  ideas  of  the 
intellect ;  and  the  intellect  is  always  invigor- 
ated by  the  presence  of  well-ordered  affections. 
In  all  mental  action  we  should  put  as  much  of 
ourselves  as  can  be  embodied,  and  we  are  al- 
ways the  nobler  and  the  better  in  proportion  as 
thought  and  language  express  the  force  of  our 
nature.  It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  our  con- 
dition— a  sad  sign  of  degradation — that  intel- 
lect and  affection  should  be  so  frequently  di- 
vorced. Nor  can  there  be  a  more  satisfactory 
;  proof  of  the  healthy  progress  of  the  mind,  in 
!  the  discipline  of  its  ability  and  the  attainment 
j  of  excellence,  than  this  reunion  of  the  functions 
of  thought  and  feeling.  In  our  vocabulary 
Light  and  Love  ought  to  be  convertible  terms. 
!  intellect  would  then  be  more  trustworthy,  and 
impulse  a  safer  guide  to  human  conduct. 

Another  principle  that  should  govern  us  in 
self-culture  is  to  use  all  the  means  within  our 
reach  to  promote  its  work.     Among  these  books 
are  prominent.      They  are  the  best  gifts  of  for- 
:  mer  generations.      In  them  the  past  ministers 
i  to  us  with  even  more  wisdom  and  devotion  than 
i  it  served  its  own  day.      Books  create  a  social 
world  of  their  own,  and  afford  us  the  most  genial 
fellowship  that  intellect  can  enjoy.      They  yield 
us  intercourse  without  the  restraints  of  conven- 
tionalism, and  the  forms  of  etiquette  are  set  aside 
by  the  gentle  force  of  sympathy.     The  satisfac- 
tions of  companionship  are  found  in  them.     If 
not  adapted  to  our  mood,  we  dismiss  them ;  if 
we  are  weary,  we  can  resign  them.     We  have 
no  character  to  sustain  in  their  presence.    Dig- 
nity does  not  awe,  contrast  does  not  humiliate 
us.     There  is  a  better  bond  than  courtesy  to 
unite  us.     A  common  interest  in  the  truth,  a 
kindred  joy  in  the  beautiful  and  the  gloriot's 
inspire  the  same  hope  and  trust,  create  the  same 
intellect  and  heart.    Books  feed  the  mind.     We 
derive  much  of  our  most  assimilable  nutriment 
from   them.     By  them  we   grow   into   larger 
stature.     They  add  the  senses  of  others  to  our 
own,  and  we  have  a  clearer  eyesight,  a  keener 
'  touch,  an  acuter  hearing.     Our  life  is  multiplied 
j  by  them.     Books  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  be- 
ing.     They  are  the  open  highways  of  thought, 
;  along  which  we  are  borne  on  distant  journeys  to 
1  realms  more  gorgeous  than  the  East,  more  fer- 
j  tile  than  the  tropics.     By  means  of  books  our 
consciousness — that  latent  heart  of  being — is 
|  more  fully  revealed,  and  we  are  thus  made  better 
|  known  to  ourselves.     In  this  respect  books  are 
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often  our  most  valuable  friends.  They  have  a 
more  subtle,  penetrating  insight  into  our  char- 
acter, comprehend  our  wants  more  fully,  and 
respond  to  our  aspirations  more  kindly  and 
heartily  than  even  our  warmest,  truest  friends. 
With  them,  we  are  souls.  Our  disguises  are 
thrown  off ;  vanity  ceases  its  masquerade  ;  pre- 
tension endures  rebuke,  and  is  patiently  silent 
beneath  the  probe  of  reality.  And  what  a  vast 
service  they  render  by  interpreting  our  thoughts, 
by  bringing  out  into  open  and  illumined  spaces 
the  dim  conception^  of  the  mind,  by  perfecting 
our  half-formed  ideas,  by  assuring  our  hesitan- 
cy and  relieving  our  doubts  !  What  benefactors 
are  like  them  !  The  great  Lawgivers  have  gone, 
Prophets  have  completed  their  visions  and  de- 
parted, Apostles  walk  the  earth  no  more ;  but 
we  can  never  want  for  the  presence  of  majesty 
and  goodness  so  long  as  books  enshrine  the 
wisdom,  heroism,  piety  of  the  world.  From 
these  "  sceptred  tirns"  we  are  still  ruled;  and 
what  a  sovereignty  in  being  subjected  to  so  en- 
nobling a  sway ! 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  we  should  attach 
a  great  importance  to  books.  There  is  no  other 
medium  through  which  the  human  mind  can 
come  in  contact  with  so  much  to  arouse  its  dor- 
mant energy,  to  inflame  its  sluggish  spirit,  to 
expand  its  capacity.  If  you  desire  a  horizon 
of  boundless  sweep,  a  landscape  of  vast  extent, 
a  firmament  of  unlimited  expanse,  books  only 
can  furnish  such  a  scene  of  magnificence.  The 
literature  of  the  world,  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  variety,  depth,  and  compass  of  in- 
tellect contained  in  it,  is  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  its  powers  that  man  has  displayed.  Hence 
our  minds  can  nowhere  find  such  a  store-house 
of  intelligence.  Books  are  admirably  fitted  on 
this  account  to  render  us  invaluable  aid  in 
self-culture.  If  we  enter  a  large  library,  we 
can  not  fail  to  meet  with  many  works  which  are 
adapted  so  perfectly  to  us  that  we  almost  fancy 
they  were  decreed  to  suit  our  temperament, 
habits,  and  constitution.  We  recognize  our- 
selves in  them.  Our  future  is  pictured  in  them. 
They  speak  what  we  need,  above  all  else,  to 
hear  and  point  us  to  the  path  our  steps  are  strug- 
gling to  discover.  In  communion  with  them  we 
are  lifted  out  of  our  ordinary  state.  Renewing 
the  youth  of  the  mind,  they  awaken  a  fresh  sense 
of  strength  that  thirsts  for  arduous  efforts.  A 
charm  is  contained  in  them  that  we  can  not 
comprehend — a  magic  that  our  critical  skill 
wonders  over  but  fails  to  explain.  Now  these 
are  the  books  for  you  to  take  to  your  heart. 
They  are  your  property  by  spiritual  ownership. 
Whatever  aim  their  writers  had  in  view  need 
not  concern  you  ;  they  are  commissioned  to  do 
you  service ;  and  the  more  confiding  your  fel- 
lowship with  them  the  stronger  and  nobler  you 
will  become.  Judicious  friends  may  give  you 
profitable  advice  about  books.  But  remember 
that  the  benefit  of  advice  is  found  in  the  subse- 
quent ability  which  it  creates  to  advise  your- 
self. You  will  soon  learn  that  books  do  not 
conform,  in  many  instances,   to  recommenda- 


tions, and  few  prove  to  be  to  us  what  they  were 
promised  by  our  advisers.  Books  are  like  arti- 
cles of  diet ;.  the  mind  is  quick  to  learn  what 
can  be  best  digested  and  make  the  healthiest 
blood.  Do  not  read  merely  to  get  information — 
that  is  the  least  advantage  of  reading.  If  you 
are  simply  a  well-informed  man,  you  will  never 
have  much  pleasure  or  power  in  the  exercise  of 
your  intellect,  nor  will  society  ever  have  any 
great  use  for  you.  Read  that  you  may  get 
something  more  than  reading.  Be  a  reader 
that  you  may  step  higher  and  be  a  thinker.  A 
true  education  begins  where  acquirement  ends  ; 
and  at  the  precise  point  where  your  favorite 
authors  terminate  their  offices  within  you,  the 
growth  of  your  genuine  manhood  will  com- 
mence. Do  not  be  afraid  of  being  detained 
over  a  page.  If  a  wise  author  arrest  you  by  a 
profound  thought,  hours  may  be  profitably  spent 
over  it.  After  all  a  few  things  cultivate  us,  and 
intellectual  experience  will  soon  show  you  where 
they  are  found. 

But  let  us  not  suppose  that  books  alone  are 
adequate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of 
self-culture.  They  have  their  limits.  Invalu- 
able as  a  means  of  instruction  and  influence, 
they  are  confined,  nevertheless,  within  a  re- 
stricted range,  and  if  pressed  beyond  their  true 
bounds  of  service  they  may  be  converted  into 
instruments  of  weakness  and  stupidity.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  intimately  connected,  and  find 
their  best  development  in  assisting  each  other. 
A  similar  principle  applies  to  the  means  of  cul- 
ture. Reading,  meditation,  the  study  of  out- 
ward objects,  the  study  of  inward  experience, 
social  relations,  life,  religion,  are  all  combined 
into  a  great  system  auxiliary  to  this  end.  Each 
perforins  its  share  of  the  work  and  aids  the  oth- 
ers. If  we  read  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strength- 
en and  discipline  the  intellect,  it  will  be  more 
competent  to  practice  the  art  of  observation  and 
to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  objects  around  us. 
Thus,  too,  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  careful 
cultivation  of  insight,  prepares  us  to  be  more 
scientific  and  rational  interpreters  of  external 
phenomena.  Viewed  merely  as  an  intellectual 
influence,  religion  exerts  a  wonderful  power  over 
the  perceptions  as  well  as  the  consciousness, 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  mind  quali- 
fies it  to  be  a  more  energetic  and  successful 
I  agent  in  all  the  relations  of  thought  and  action. 
I  Self-culture  embraces  the  use  of  all  those  means 
i  that  exercise  our  faculties  and  fit  them  to  dis- 
I  charge  the  functions  which  creative  intelligence 
[  has  assigned  to  them. 

The  visible  universe  is  full  of  wisdom  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Infinite 
Mind,  and  as  such  addresses  us.  If  the  laws  of 
material  nature  are  the  expression  of  infinite 
thought ;  if  all  its  scenery  is  alive  with  the  pres- 
|  ence  of  God,  sympathetic  with  His  love,  and 
:  majestic  with  His  grandeur — then  it  must  be 
adapted  to  cultivate  thoughtfulness  and  sensi- 
bility in  us.  It  is  not  an  idle  show,  a  pageant 
to  amuse  the  senses  ;  nor  is  it  a  series  of  won- 
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ders  to  startle  the  imagination ;  but  a  display 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  designed  to  elevate  our 
conceptions,  to  purify  our  spirit.  To  be  insen- 
sible to  its  order,  utility,  excellence,  is  to  neg- 
lect the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in  his  works. 
To  study  tl^e  material  universe  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  love  of  science,  to  contemplate  it  for 
imaginative  enjoyment,  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 
machinery  for  economic  uses,  and  to  look  no 
higher  than  the  ends  of  science,  imagination, 
and  utility,  is  to  stop  short  of  its  true  design — 
to  fail  in  appreciating  its  great  purpose.  Nature 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  and  affords  a  vast  field 
for  observation,  reflection,  analysis.  It  trains 
the  understanding  and  the  reason.  Over  what  a 
wide  surface  its  mighty  instrumentality  is  spread ! 
There  is  not  an  attribute  of  mind  but  has  worlds 
upon  worlds  here  opened  before  it.  Kingdom 
rises  above  kingdom,  empire  swells  beyond  em- 
pire, to  invite  us  to  activity,  pleasure,  reverence, 
and  gratitude.  A  thousand  objects  teach  us 
how  to  see,  feel,  act.  Lessons  in  sagacity, 
prudence,  forethought,  are  every  where  abund- 
ant. At  one  time  we  are  instructed  as  though 
we  had  no  province  distinct  from  the  bee  and 
the  ant ;  at  another  time  the  emphasis  of  na- 
ture seems  to  be  laid  on  common  sense  as  the 
one  ever-urgent,  ever-present  necessity  of  hu- 
man life.  Here,  labor  is  magnified  as  a  main 
fact  in  the  restorative  economy  of  providence, 
the  curse  of  sin  lost  in  the  blessing  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  there,  nature  wears  such  aspects  as 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  we  were  formed 
chiefly  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  contemplation. 
Why  is  nature  so  manifold,  so  varied?  Why 
has  it  so  many  outlets  in  all  directions  ?  Why 
this  vast  succession  of  audience-chambers,  in 
which  poet,  philosopher,  divine,  every  form  of 
intellect,  every  kind  of  taste,  every  grade  of 
talent  and  genius,  finds  nature  in  waiting  to 
enlighten  and  inspire  ?  This  is  a  divine  pro- 
vision to  meet  the  numerous  wants  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being.  It  is  this  that 
adapts  nature  to  all  moods,  temperaments,  vo- 
cations, ages,  and  fits  it  to  be  a  ministry  of 
truth  and  power  to  the  mind  of  our  race. 

One  can  not  but  feel  sad  at  the  thought  that 
so  much  of  the  cultivating  influence  of  outward 
nature,  of  its  orderly  arrangements,  of  its  beauty 
and  beneficence,  is  lost  on  the  great,  common 
mind  of  the  world.  The  evidences  of  skill 
around  us ;  the  tokens  of  God's  parental  love, 
that  are  fresh  every  morning  and  new  every 
evening,  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence  and  Om- 
nipresence ;  the  invocations  to  sentiment  and 
feeling ;  were  never  intended  for  a  select  class 
of  gifted  men  and  women,  but  for  man  as  man — 
for  man  as  a  creature  of  boundless  capacity,  in- 
finite aims,  eternal  hopes.  The  vast  universe 
is  not  for  poets  and  artists,  for  philosophers  and 
sages.  The  love  of  nature  was  never  designed 
to  be  a  professional  badge,  an  artistic  accom- 
plishment. No ;  its  reason  lies  deeper  than 
images  and  pictures.  God  ordained  the  mate- 
rial heavens  and  the  earth  to  be  a  witness  of 
Himself,  of  his  perfections,  of  his  glory;  and 


hence,  ''''there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard."  "  No  speech  nor  lan- 
guage:" what  words  are  these !  "  No  speech  nor 
language!"  It  speaks  to  childhood,  maturity, 
age.  It  speaks  to  learned  and  unlearned,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  bond  and  free.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  be- 
neficence, the  sense  of  humility  in  the  presence 
of  infinite  power,  the  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
love  that  governs  the  universe,  arc  bestowed 
upon  all,  that  they  may  be  purified  and  exalted 
through  their  influence.  No  man,  therefore, 
can  become  a  cultivated  man  without  their 
agency.  He  must  know  God  in  his  works. 
He  must  know  beauty  and  sublimity  as  God 
has  represented  them  in  their  myriad  shapes 
and  aspects.  Self-culture,  then,  embraces  a 
study  of  the  universe.  The  senses  must  be 
trained  to  receive  its  images  of  simplicity,  uni- 
formity, grandeur,  magnificence.  Imagination 
and  reason  must  appropriate  its  revelations. 
Nor  must  it  be  a  mere  study  of  intellect.  The 
devotion  of  the  heart  must  be  yielded,  in  love 
and  reverence,  to  its  manifestations  of  the  char- 
acter of  God ;  and  witnessing  in  every  thing, 
from  the  grass  beneath  our  feet  to  the  majestic 
orbs  rolling  through  remote  space,  the  silent 
but  touching  tokens  of  His  parental  providence, 
we  must  learn  the  trust  that  leans  on  His  good- 
ness and  is  calm  amidst  the  anxieties  of  life. 

Our  social  relations  are  important  means  also 
of  self-culture.  Instituted  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire  na- 
ture, they  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
sources  of  pleasure,  but  as  invaluable  aids  to 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  our  inner  being. 
What  an  expenditure  of  mind  in  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life !  The  wants  of  society  must  be 
consulted  ;  and,  to  provide  for  them,  the  most 
far-sighted  intelligence  has  often  to  be  exer- 
cised. Take  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  bale  of  cotton, 
a  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  think  of  the  intelli- 
gence, forethought,  practical  skill  in  the  use  of 
means,  required  in  their  production  and  manu- 
facture. The  whole  system  of  labor,  trade, 
commerce,  involves  the  constant  activity  of 
mind  ;  and  even  those  minute  things  in  domes- 
tic life  which  are  almost  too  insignificant  to  be 
noticed,  have  taken  their  place  in  household 
economy  as  the  result  of  patient  study  and  re- 
peated trials  of  ingenuity.  When  we  examine 
the  structure  of  a  steam-engine  or  a  watch,  wo 
see  clearly  enough  the  connection  between  mind 
and  art;  but,  in  reality,  there^s  not  a  tool,  a 
machine,  an  instrument  in  daily  use,  which  it 
has  not  cost  more  or  less  thought  and  genius  to 
create.  The  silks  and  laces  of  a  lady's  ward- 
robe strike  any  one's  eye  as  evidences  of  taste- 
ful design  and  elaborate  workmanship  ;  but  the 
thread  and  the  needle  used  in  converting  them 
into  articles  of  clothing,  the  hook-and-eye  fast- 
enings, the  indispensable  pin,  are  also  the  fruits 
of  wisdom  and  skill  which  mankind  slowly  ac- 
quired. We  are  not  to  suppose,  then,  that  busi- 
ness is  a  mechanical  routine — a  dull  and  heavy 
drudgery.      Some  occupations   are  indeed  so ; 
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but  nevertheless  the  idea  of  business,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  system  of  Providence,  is  the  idea  of 
intellectual  activity.  Any  form  of  business  may 
educate  the  mind,  may  enlarge  its  views,  train 
its  faculties,  elevate  its  spirit.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  you  must  necessarily  seek  a  pro- 
fession to  find  opportunities  of  culture.  No  ; 
the  day-laborer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  are 
intellectual  and  moral  agents.  The  homeliest 
toil  takes  hold  upon  the  faculties  of  an  immor- 
tal nature  ;  and  no  work  is  so  humble,  no  serv- 
ice so  insignificant,  as  not  to  contribute  to  the 
soul's  growth. 

Let  us  turn  from  business  to  home.  Every 
thing  connected  with  home  is  a  discipline — a 
culture.  To  provide  for  its  wants  ;  to  regulate 
its  order,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  to  guard 
it  from  evil ;  to  secure  its  peace  and  happiness ; 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  God  in  establishing  the 
domestic  constitution — what  strength  of  intel- 
lect, what  strength  of  virtue  are  needful !  A 
human  being,  standing  amidst  the  responsibil- 
ities of  home,  presents  the  most  impressive  mor- 
al spectacle  that  this  world  can  exhibit.  On 
his  intelligence,  on  his  firm  will,  on  his  truth- 
ful integrity,  on  his  kind  spirit,  how  much  de- 
pends! The  different  members  of  a  household 
are  daily  called  to  adjust  themselves  to  each 
other's  peculiarities;  to  afford  counsel,  sympa- 
thy, support ;  to  shun  occasions  of  ill-feeling 
and  angry  passions  ;  to  aid  one  another  by  ev- 
ery office  of  tenderness.  The  acquirement  of 
good  manners,  the  practice  of  the  genuine,  un- 
affected, heartfelt  politeness  of  the  fireside,  is  a 
task  of  no  small  moment.  How  many  efforts 
have  to  be  made,  how  many  humiliations  to  be 
endured,  how  many  defeats  borne,  ere  we  learn 
to  be  kind — uniformly  and  reliably  kind — on 
principle !  Looking  simply  to  the  intellectual 
aspects  oThome,  we  see  a  provision  for  the  daily 
use  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  adaptation  of 
thought  in  the  intercourse  of  family  life.  Few 
appreciate  properly  this  feature  of  domestic 
character.  Nor  are  there  many  who  think  that 
their  intellectual  resources  are  much  needed  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  table  and  the  private  cir- 
cle. And  yet  home  is  the  place,  above  all  oth- 
ers, for  our  talents  and  even  genius  to  be  brought 
into  the  service  of  others.  The  same  sort  of 
mind  that  we  employ  in  the  business  of  the 
world  is  not,  indeed,  required  here ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  a  beautiful  and  varied  field 
for  the  display  of  one's  knowledge,  tact,  wit, 
and  power.  Hjjpne  nyght  to  have  a  much  higher 
position,  intellectual iy,  than  opinion  ordinarily 
assigns.  We  believe  that*  it  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  more  refined,  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  mind  ;  and  that,  independently 
of  its  agency,  the  finer  arts  of  thought,  taste, 
expression,  can  not  be  fully  acquired.  Schol- 
arship may  be  elsewhere  attained ;  but  the  in- 
tellect of  the  accomplished  man,  the  wisdom  of 
the  true  gentleman — genial,  attractive,  inspir- 
iting— is  formed  at  home.  All  of  us  have  seen 
and  recognized  this  type  of  intellect.  In  any 
company  it.  defines  itself  at  once,  by  its  perfect 


harmony  with  surrounding  circumstances;  by 
the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  it  takes  your 
level,  and  abates  none  of  its  charming  dignitv; 
by  its  noiseless  motion  through  the  atmosphere 
of  thought ;  by  the  serene  strength  with  which 
it  glides  unawares  into  your  heart,  and  occupies 
your  being  without  disturbance.  Apart  from 
this,  home  cultivates  our  best  sensibilities  ; 
teaches  patience,  forbearance,  gentleness,  sym- 
pathy ;  breaks  down  the  barriers  which  our  ex- 
clusiveness  is  always  raising  around  us ;  gives 
others  a  property  in  us ;  gives  us  a  property  in 
them. 

The  greatest  means  of  self-culture  remains  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  Christianity.  Through  its 
instrumentality  the  infinite  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
human  mind.  By  that  strength  its  weakness 
is  invigorated  ;  in  that  light  its  vision  is  made 
clear  and  bright.  Revealing  such  truths  as  we 
need  most  to  know,  it  teaches  them  in  the  way 
most  suitable  for  us  to  learn,  presents  them  to 
intellect,  will,  conscience,  sensibility — strength- 
ens the  understanding  and  quickens  the  heart. 
It  never  expands  the  intellect  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  Impulse  is  not  stimulated  to  the 
injury  of  reason  and  judgment.  But  for  Chris- 
tianity man  would  be  a  creature  of  sense.  It 
centralizes  the  principle  of  faith  within  him,  and 
thus  establishes  a  new  law  for  the  control  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  None  of  us 
can  measure  our  obligations,  in  this  particular, 
to  Christianity.  Faith  is  the  vital  sentiment 
of  spiritual  existence.  Limited  as  the  mind  is 
within  a  narrow  horizon,  distrustful  of  itself 
even  on  its  own  ground,  conditioned  by  the 
terms  of  probation,  and  subjected  to  circum- 
stances that  oppress  and  perplex  its  operations, 
faith  opens  a  new  mode  of  being,  and  makes  it 
an  heir  to  the  treasures  of  immortality.  The 
habit  that  faith  creates  of  looking  to  the  future, 
is  in  itself  a  mighty  intellectual  power,  for  by 
this  means  we  liberate  ourselves  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  the  near,  the  tangible,  the  material ;  we 
are  victorious  over  the  present,  and  anticipate 
the  approaching  but  distant  glory  of  our  nature. 
But,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  yet  more  en- 
nobling. By  it  we  are  united  to  infinite  good- 
ness. We  partake  of  His  boundless  life,  share 
the  love  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  His  perfect 
nature. 

Christianity  lays  a  deep  emphasis  on  the  mind. 
It  attaches  a  profound  importance  to  its  facul- 
ties, aims,  hopes,  aspirations.  No  system  ever 
taught  such  elevated  sentiments  in  respect  to 
its  dignity  and  capacity.  The  soul  is  the  great 
idea  of  Christianity.  For  its  sake  all  things 
exist,  and  apart  from  it  life  has  no  meaning, 
the  universe  no  grandeur,  Providence  no  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  vast  moral  power  in  this  fact, 
for  it  exalts  the  mind  at  once  to  the  loftiest 
position  of  which  it  is  capable.  Agreeably  to 
this  view  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  soul,  it 
provides  all  the  means  and  influences  necessary 
to  raise  it  above  the  corruptions  and  infirmities 
of  earth,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  inheritance  of 
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heavenly  excellence.  Every  thing  in  human 
life — all  forms  of  experience,  all  kinds  of  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world — are  converted  into 
instruments  to  serve  this  paramount  end.  We 
labor  and  toil,  not  only  to  provide  food  and  rai- 
ment, but  to  create  and  foster  those  virtues 
which  ennoble  our  being.  According  to  its  idea, 
friendship  and  love  are  not  mere  joys  but  awak- 
enings of  the  heart  to  its  higher  wants,  prophe- 
cies of  a  holier  fellowship  beyond  the  grave. 
Christianity  is  much  more  than  a  system,  with 
its  own  select  and  appropriate  means.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  an  influence  permeating  every  object 
in  the  universe.  All  things  are  subordinated 
to  its  supremacy.  All  things  honor  its  incom- 
parable majesty.  All  things  are  hallowed  to 
its  ministry.  The  grass,  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  convey  its  instruction 
to  us.  It  brings  heaven  and  earth  into  our 
service,  and  lays  the  resources  of  infinity  at  our 
feet.  Nowhere  have  we  such  perfect  sympathy, 
such  mighty  aid,  as  it  offers ;  and  hence,  in  the 
work  of  self-culture,  it  is  at  once  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  truest  happiness  to  seek  its 
guidance  and  depend  on  its  support. 
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"  77' VERY  face  is  either  a  history  or  a  proph- 
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ecy. 


I  think  that  of  my  friend  Hester 


Grahame  was  both  ;  for  I  studied  it  many 
years  since,  and  each  year  proves  the  truth  of 
my  reading. 

Hester  was  born  in  a  little  wood-colored  house 
half-way  up  Red  Mountain,  in  a  town  and  coun- 
ty known  to  all  tourists.  The  father  and  mo- 
ther of  this  child  did  not  possess,  to *any  consid- 
erable degree,  that  thrift  and  energy  which  char- 
acterizes most  Yankee  farmers ;  for  they  were 
always  in  trouble.  Nobody's  cattle  had  such  a 
genius  fur  running  away ;  no  other  fences  fas- 
cinated the  wind  to  such  an  extent  as  did 
theirs :  and  it  was  certain  that  they  were  al- 
ways a  little  too  late  for  any  good  fortune  that 
befell  their  neighbors.  They  had  been  blessed 
with  many  children  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Grahame  said, 
"  Nobody  was  ever  so  onlucky  with  their  chil- 
dren as  Job  and  her."  So,  when  little  Hester 
was  born,  there  were  but  three  boys  left.  If 
you  were  ever  in  a  house  where  the  article  most 
needed  could  never  be  found  ;  where  the  per- 
son most  depended  upon  was  never  ready ; 
where  the  neighbors  knew  much  better  than 
the  parents  where  the  next  meal  was  coming 
from,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  influences 
that  surrounded  the  childhood  and  girlhood  of 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  tell  you. 

Schools  and  churches  were  not  so  common 
then  as  now  ;  and  by  the  time  Hester  could 
walk  the  four  miles  that  lay  between  her  own 
hill  and  the  one  upon  whose  top  the  school- 
house  was  perched,  the  poor,  inefficient  mother 
had  fallen  into  a  decline,  and  before  the  child 
could  spell  the  word  death,  the  mother  knew  to 
the  fullest  extent  its  wondrous  meaning.  Of 
course  there  was  no  more  school  for  Hester. 


She  must  see  to  the  house — must  take  cave  of 
father  and  brothers  ;  and  her  natural  quickness 
and  energy  coming  to  her  aid  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  she  did  far  better  than  her  mo- 
ther had  ever  done.  So  all  her  daily  work  was 
done  well ;  but  when  she  looked  down  upon 
the  lake  bathed  in  the  glory  of  sunset ;  when 
she  watched  the  grand  old  mountains  as  they 
threw  off  their  robe  of  mist  and  stood  alone 
against  the  sky,  there  came  longings  to  that 
child's  heart  for  another,  a  broader  life — one 
that  should  be  as  beautiful  as  that  smooth  lake 
— as  great  and  self-reliant  as  those  moveless 
mountains. 

They  were  not  altogether  vague  yearnings 
either ;  for  as  the  years  gave  her  strength  and 
judgment  she  saw  that  she  must  contrive  some 
way  to  know  more,  and  so  do  more,  than  she 
could  now  ;  and  the  how  to  do  it  was  soon  de- 
cided. One  day,  after  the  housework  was  done, 
she  went  out  and  picked  a  basketful  of  the  large 
raspberries  that  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain. This  time  she  did  not  make  them  into 
pies,  but  walked  to  the  nearest  village  and  tried 
to  sell  them.  I  do  not  know  about  faint  heart 
never  winning  fair  lady;  but  sure  am  I  that 
faint  heart  never  succeeded  in  selling  berries ; 
and  poor  little  Hester  was  almost  discouraged 
as  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  substantial- 
looking  house  and  asked  the  old  gentleman 
who  opened  it  the  oft-repeated  question.  She 
thought  he  was  pleasant-looking  ;  and  while  he 
went  to  ask  his  wife,  peeped  timidly  into  the 
large  entry,  and  then  into  the  room  beyond — 
almost  screaming  with  delight  as  she  saw  long, 
deep  shelves  lined  with  books.  By-and-by  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife  came  back,  and 
when  the  latter  had  examined  the  berries,  after 
the  manner  of  steady  housekeepers,  concluded 
to  take  them.  "But  the  price.  What  would 
the  little  girl  ask?"  No  one  knew  less  about 
the  price  than  the  little  girl;  they  might  give 
her  what  they  liked. 

This  amused  the  good  man ;  and  he  soon 
found  out  that  the  child  wanted  the  money  to 
buy  a  book  with ;  and  after  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, he  told  her  that  he  was  Mr.  Center,  the 
minister,  and  that  he  would  pay  her  for  the 
berries  and  give  her  a  book  beside^.  Never 
child  climbed  Red  Mountain  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  did  Hester  that  afternoon  ;  the  stern 
heights  above  her  seeming  to  smile  their  con- 
gratulations as  she  held  up  the  long-coveted 
treasure.  But  it  must  not  be  opened  until  the 
supper  was  ready — until  the  dishes  and  milk- 
things  were  washed.  Then  down  upon  the 
broad,  flat  stone  that  served  for  door-step  she 
spelled  out  the  title  of  Mr.  Center's  present.  It 
was  that  old,  old  book,  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress  ;" 
and  not  until  the  long  summer  twilight  was 
ended  did  she  lift  her  eyes  from  its  pages.  It 
was  hard  work  for  her  to  read  ;  she  had  to  spell 
many  words ;  but  still  she  gathered  somewhat 
of  the  meaning  ;  and  before  Saturday  night  she 
closed  the  covers  with  a  tear  as  she  thought, 
"I  have  no  more  to  read."     When  the  Sab- 
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bath  came,  she  thought  if  she  could  go  to  the 
village  for  a  book  she  could  surelv  walk  there 
to  church  :  so.  prevailing  upon  one  of  her  broth- 
ers to  accompany  her.  they  started.  am":. 
much  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Center  saw  his 
little  brown-eyed  friend  walk  into  his  meeting- 
house. 

After  service  he  came  and  spoke  to  her ;  and 
upon  the  next  day  his  well-fed  nag  ambled  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  Mr.  Center  dis- 
mounted and  left  the  beast  to  his  own  pleas- 
ure while  he  climbed  the  rugged  pathway  you 
thought  so  picturesque  last  summer. 

The  child  Hester  had  finished  washing;  so 
she  sat  down  with  him  and  told  him  some  of 
her  dreams  and  plans — he  listening  kindly,  and 
promising  to  befriend  her.  Of  course  Hester's 
father  did  not  object.  Alas !  Job  Grahame's 
character  is  told  only  too  clearly  when  I  say  he 
was  never  known  to  object  to  any  thing  except 
a  deficient  supply  of  cider  and  tobacco.  So  this 
arrangement  was  made  :  Mr.  Center  would  lend 
her  books,  and  if  she  found  any  thing  very  diffi- 
cult in  them  he  would  explain.  He  proved  as 
good — in,  fact,  much  better — than  his  word  : 
for,  besides  the  faithful  teacher,  he  became  the 
warm,  earnest  friend ;  and  many  times  said, 
proudly,  as  he  marked  his  pupil's  progr 
watched  her  expressive  face,  "Hester  will  make 
her  way  in  the  world!"  And  from  that  hour 
Hester's  true  life  be_:an  ;  from  that  hour,  what- 
ever drudgery  (and  there  was  much),  whatever 
of  care  and  anguish  (and  she  had  many  a  bitter 
hour)  came  to  her,  she  had  this  one  consolation 
— she  could  leave  it,  lose  ir  in  her  books.  Mr. 
Center  (blessed  be  his  memory I)  kept  a  firm, 
steady  han  r.      Dearly  as  she  loved 

reading,  the  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  must  be 
learned  first ;  passionately  as  the  child's  heart 
asked  for  poetry,  it  was  given  but  sparingly— 
often er  some  earner.  -  .  .  prose  that  made 
girl  look  down  deep  into  herself,  and  grow 
strong,  because  she  had  to  be  so  strong  in  order 
to  understand  it  all. 

No  bookworm  was  she  either.  If  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream*'  made  her  a  linle  dis- 
contented with  home  care  and  roughness,  then 
from  the  very  same  volume  would  be  found  a 
passage  elevating  any  life,  however  humble,  so 
it  was  well-lived. 

Being  a  poet,  being  famous.  Mr.  Center  told 
the  eager,  ambitious  child,  was  of  little  value, 
so  that  one  was  a  Christian,  and  did  their  work 
well:  not  stopping  to  murmur  because  it  was 
their  liking.  So  the  years  went  by,  and 
still  Mr.  Center  watched  and  guarded  her;  and 
it  was  :  he  did  so,  fur  before  she  v    - 

woman  life  grew  to  be  a  hard  thing  for  her. 

A  village  had  grown  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  just  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
ssessed  great  attractions  for 
Job  Grahame  and  his  oldest  son.      He  was  the 
brightest  of  the  three  ;  an  -  heart 

sank  within  her  when  she  found  that  she  could 
no  longer  depend  upon  him  ;  that  night  after 
night  the  two  would  return  from  a  drunken  ca- 


rouse, and  only  arise  the  next  morning  : 
take  themselves  to  the  scene  of  their  last  night's 
degradation.     That  is  not  a  pleasant  time  to  re- 
member:   it  makes  the  tears  come  to  H- 
eyes  now  when  she  recalls  how  earnestly  she 
used  to  pray  for  one  quiet  hour,  when,  with  Mil- 
:  ton  or  Shakspeare,  she  could  dream  by  herself. 
But  I  am  glad  to  say  she  did  not  neglet  I 
the  selfishness  of  others  threw  upon  her. 
planned,  she  asked  advice,  and  in  the  autumn 
the   barn  held  nearly  as   much   as  wh 
Grahame   mismanaged  the  farm.     And  there 


were  still  leisure  minutes,  and  everv  one  was 


',  improved,  so  that  once  a  fortnight  she  t: 
down  the  mountain  to  her  teacher.  Once,  as 
she  was  reciting  a  lesson,  she  chanced  fa  I  b 
up,  and  saw,  sitting  at  the  other  end  i  : 
room,  a  man  whom  she  did  not  know,  and 
whom  her  teacher  carelessly  presented  as  "My 
nephew.  Mr.  Brownlow,"  and  then  asked  the 
next  question. 

"When  the  lesson  was  finished  Paul  opened 
the  door  for  Hester,  as  he  would  have  done  for 
any  woman,  she  thanking  him  by  a  little  bend 
of  her  bead :  and  before  she  had  walked  a  mile 
she  had  forgotten  his  existence  in  the  fi.- 
ing  pages  of  "Marmion."     A  deep  sig   }  as  si 
reached  her  own  door,  told  that  she  thought 
there  was  a  long  distance  between  the  book  and 
milking  the  cow;   but  the  smile  never  1  ft 
face  as  she  did  all  her  work  that  night,  for  she 
was  young,  and  yonth  makes  not  much  of  step- 
ping over  the  line  which  separates  facl 

w  days  after,  as  she  was  picking  up  some 
-   in   the  door-yard,   her  deep  sun-bonnet 
pulled   over  her  face    and   her    I        ghts 

Clare,  a  voice  at  her  side  startled  her  by 
saying,  "Good-evening." 

She  looked  up  hastily,  and  saw  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  The  "good-evening;  rned;  and 
then  the  gentleman,  taking  a  book  from  his 
pocket.  -  .  •  My  uncle  says  you  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  as  I  was  coming  this  jught 
I  would  bring  you  something  n< 

••  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  !"  was  the  eager,  joyous 
cry:   and  Hester  let  fall  the  ch  -     '.  and, 

taking  the  book,  seemed  completely  absorbed  in 
its  contents. 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  young  girl :  but  being  a 
patient  man,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  kg  and 
looked  at  her. 

Thirty-five  years  had  passed  over  Paul  Bi 
ad —        re    in  which  he  had  c: 
more  than  most  men  do  in  a  lifetime.    In 

large  fortune,  he  had  not  known  a  single 
a      iried   want  until  a   few  months 
when  he  had  trusted      -  -   •  cula- 

tion  that  failed  and  ruined  him — if  a  man  can 
be  ruined  by  losing  his  money.     Br.: 
weak  boy  to  shrink  and  shiver  at  what  life  gave 
him  ;   so  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  worked 

.  and  the  week  he  was 
him  admitted  to  the  bar — beginning  at  so  late 
!  an  hour  the  struggle  for  fame  and  livelihood 
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which  many  men  earn,  if  they  earn  it  at  all,  be- 
fore that  time. 

When  he  was  a  rich  man  many  mothers  had 
paraded  their  daughters  before  him,  and  rumor 
had  many  times  coupled  his  name  with  that  of 
the  reigning  belle ;  but  none  of  these  women 
had  power  to  move  him.  Indeed,  he  had  some- 
times distrusted  his  own  ability  to  love.  He 
had  looked  around  his  quiet,  luxurious  library, 
with  its  old  books,  its  fine  paintings,  and  beau- 
tiful statues  (every  one  of  which  his  own  taste 
had  collected  in  his  foreign  tours),  and  said 
that  one  room  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
any  woman's  face,  however  beautiful,  or  wo- 
man's heart,  however  loving.  If  he  had  thought 
so  when  ease  and  luxury  were  his,  how  much 
more  when  toil  and  poverty  stared  him  in  the 
face  ! 

He  was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  had  a  good 
heart,  and  that  strong  will  and  patient  perse- 
verance which  mean  almost  genius.  One  quiet 
month  he  had  resolved  to  pass  at  his  uncle's ; 
after  that  he  would  count  each  day  as  loss  that 
did  not  advance  him  a  long  way  upon  his  up- 
ward road. 

He  was  a  little  interested  in  his  uncle's  ac- 
count of  Hester,  and  her  earnestness  as  she  re- 
cited a  prosaic  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar  upon 
that  first  day  of  their  acquaintance  rather  pleased 
him.  As  I  have  said,  she  did  not  remember 
him  long,  but  he  watched  her  climbing  the 
mountain,  eyes  bent  on  book,  yet  just  as  secure 
of  foot  as  a  mountain  goat,  and  could  not  help 
smiling  a  little  to  himself  to  think  that  his  eyes 
would  follow  her  so  persistently.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  of  her  long  after  the  winding  path 
concealed  her  from  his  view  ;  and  in  the  two  or 
three  days  that  intervened  between  that  first 
meeting  and  his  call  upon  her  he  surprised  his 
good  uncle  not  a  little  by  asking  him  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  send  his  pupil  Hester  some  books. 
Mr.  Center  replied  that  she  came  after  her  books 
when  she  wanted  them,  which  reply  made  Paul 
ask,  "How  often?"  "When  she  gets  time," 
was  the  answer  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Brown  low 
thought  lie  should  do  a  very  kind  thing  if  he 
carried  her  one.  So  the  afternoon  I  have  told 
you  of,  he  started  with  a  volume  of  Woodstock, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  hard  walk  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  doing  a  decided- 
ly foolish  thing.  He  changed  his  mind  after 
he  heard  the  joyous  exclamation,  and  saw  the 
bright  eyes  sparkle  as  she  took  the  book.  And 
all  this  time  he  was  seated  upon  the  old  log, 
looking  at  Hester.  If  the  pages  had  been  open 
before  his  own  eyes  he  thought  he  could  not 
have  told  more  clearly  what  she  was  reading, 
for  flushing  cheek  and  ever-changing  eve  told 
him  how  imagination  possessed  itself  of  the  fas- 
cinating story. 

I  think  Hester  must  have  felt  his  gaze,  for 
she  looked  up  after  a  time  and  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  her  incivility. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  left  you  sitting  upon 
the  stump  so  long.  Won't  you  walk  into  the 
house  and  rest  vou  ?" 


Paul  thought  he  could  not  stop,  but  found  he 
could  stop  long  enough  to  find  out  her-  opinion 
of  "Marmion;"  and  as  she  told  him,  he  did 
not  fail  to  notice  the  freshness  of  her  ideas,  even 
of  her  forms  of  expression.  She  had  not  read 
the  book — she  had  lived  it ;  she  -was  no  unmoved 
spectator ;  in  very  deed  and  truth  she  had  act- 
ed her  part  in  those  deeds  of  chivalry.  At 
length,  with  a  half-smile,  she  resumed  her  long- 
neglected  employment  of  chip-picking,  her  quick 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  telling  her  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  how  amusing  it  was  for  a  bare- 
footed girl  like  herself  to  pass  so  much  time 
amidst  the  stately  revelry  of  palaces,  with  knights 
and  high-born  dames  for  her  companions.  Paul 
saw  it  too;  and  although  she  was  much  too  hon- 
est and  noble  to  think  herself  lowered  by  her 
surroundings,  he  could  not  help  pitying  her  as 
the  quick  blood  crimsoned  her  cheek  when  she 
saw  him  glance  almost  unconsciously  at  her 
bare,  brown  feet.  Timidly,  yet  most  earnest- 
ly, for  she  was  very  thankful  for  the  book,  she 
pressed  him  to  stay  and  share  their  supper  of 
bread  and  milk,  and,  wondering  at  himself,  he 
at  last  consented.  Poor  Hester,  she  has  never 
forgotten  how  happy  she  was  that  father  and 
brother  were  sober  that  night.  It  was  not  the 
last  bowl  of  milk  he  drank  in  that  little  house, 
for  month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  he  dal- 
lied at  his  uncle's;  and  when  the  autumn  came 
he  could  no  longer  deny  that  Hester  Grahame's 
smiles  and  words  were  the  dearest  things  on 
earth  to  him  ;  that  to  have  and  hold  that  sim- 
ple girl  would  be  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion that  life  would  give  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  lie  found  a  part  of  himself  which 
he  could  not  master.  And  how  was  ir  with 
Hester?  She  lias  told  me  since,  amidst  tears 
even,  that  no  summer  of  her  life  was  like  that; 
she  has  told  me  Mr.  Brownlow  did  almost  ev- 
ery thing  toward  making  her  what  she  after- 
ward became  ;  how  he  taught  her,  read  to  her, 
and,  more  than  all,  saw  what  none  had  seen 
before,  that  bv-and-by  this  young  girl  would 
find  in  herself  a  power  of  utterance  that  would 
place  her  high  in  the  world  of  authors.  She 
has  told  me  how  a  sense  of  rest  came  to  her 
through  him;  how  his  calmness  strengthened 
her,  and  that  his  keenlyvfelt  appreciation  be- 
came the  dearest  part  of  her  life.  And  yet, 
close  to  womanhood  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
dream  that  she  loved  Paul  Brownlow  other 
than  as  a  friend.  She  had  read  of  love  and 
Lovers;  but  it  was  a  grand  thing  for  poems 
and  for  plays,  suited  to  gallant  knights  and 
courtly  women,  but  it  was  altogether  above 
her  simple  life.  And  Paul  saw  it — saw  (hat 
she  was  as  free  and  unrestrained  in  her  inter- 
course with  him  as  she  would  have  been  with 
a  dearly-loved  brother;  and  to  his  honor  be  it 
spoken,  not  by  word  or  look  did  he  try  to  draw 
away  the  screen  from  the  pure  heart.  He  could 
not  marry  her  then  (oh,  how  he  Longed  for  the 
money  that  he  had  thrown  away  upon  himself!): 
he  had  only  his  brain  and  bis  hands;  he  could 
not  tell  yet  if  there  was  force  cnou 'h  in  them 
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to  support  himself;  and  Hester  herself  was  fast- 
ened at  home,  for  her  father  had  been  growing 
infirm  all  summer,  and  now  scarcely  ever  left 
the  house.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  leave 
her  there.  He  saw  what  her  life  must  be,  and 
he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  give  her 
rest  and  leisure  by  his  own  toil ;  but  he  could 
not  do  it  then.  "At  least,"  he  said,  "I  can 
wait  one  year  before  I  tell  her  this  that  she  does 
not  dream  of."  So  one  night  he  walked  up  the 
mountain  and  tried  to  say  his  "  Good-by"  sim- 
ply, as  friends  say  it;  but  he  made  a  poor  dis- 
sembler, and  if  Hester  had  not  been  so  uncon- 
scious, if  she  had  not  trusted  him  so  entirely, 
he  never  would  have  kept  the  promise  he  made 
himself.  He  would  have  taken  her  little  form 
very  close  to  his  heart,  and  in  wild  words,  such 
as  he,  calm  man,  never  thought  of  before,  would 
have  told  her  what  she  was  to  him.  But  her 
simplicity  checked  him ;  so  he  only  told  her 
that  he  should  write  her  very  often,  should  send 
her  books,  and  think  of  her  many  times  each 
day.  He  told  her  how  his  letters  and  her  an- 
swers would  pass  through  his  uncle's  hands ; 
then  released  the  hands  that  had  been  hidden 
in  his  almost  ever  since  he  came,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  the  brow  that  he  hoped  would  lie  on 
his  bosom  for  many  a  year ;  then  went  away ; 
and  many  white  hairs  mingled  with  his  dark 
locks  ere  he  saw  Hester  again.  The  parting 
was  not  to  her  as  it  was  to  him;  for  she  was 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  and 
never  thought  but  he  knew  best.  He  said  it 
was  right  for  him  to  go;  that  took  away  the 
sting  for  her;  still  she  was  very  lonely.  She 
did  not  try  to  disguise  the  fact  to  herself,  and 
many  places  whose  beauty  attracted  her  were 
shunned  because  they  brought  to  her  so  many 
memories  of  him.  The  letters  came  and  went, 
almost  the  only  events  in  her  life.  The  minis- 
ter was  old  and  feeble,  and  did  not  try  to  teach 
her  now,  so  she  worked  on  by  herself,  learning 
more  each  day  than  the  student  of  many  a  col- 
lege does  in  a  year.  Her  tact  and  diligence 
did  much  for  the  farm ;  so  that  matters  were 
rather  looking  up  with  them  when  her  oldest 
brother  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  after  weeks 
of  suffering  died. 

While  she  was  watching  him  her  old  friend, 
Mr.  Center,  died  by  reason  of  years,  and  when 
she  found  time  to  think,  she  mourned  his  loss 
deeply ;  but  not  for  many  years  did  she  know 
that  with  him  she  lost  the  great  blessing  of  Paul 
Brownlow's  love.  Upon  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Center  was  seized  with  paralysis,  a  letter  came 
from  Paul  to  Hester  telling  her  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  France  for  a  client,  that  he  was 
succeeding  in  his  business  as  he  had  never  dared 
hope  he  should,  and  then  in  words  as  true  and 
manly  as  a  great  love  could  make  them,  he  told 
her  what  she  was  to  him,  and  besought  her,  if 
she  could  indeed  love  him,  to  wait  and  trust 
him  until  he  could  take  her  to  the  home  that 
would  certainly  be  theirs  at  last. 

But  Hester  never  received  that  letter.  It 
was  probably  overlooked  among  the  mass  of  pa- 


pers Mr.  Center  had  accumulated;  so  that  Paul 
waited  and  waited,  and  still  no  answer.  Then 
from  different  European  cities  he  wrote,  and 
wrote  again,  without  ever  receiving  one  word  in 
return,  and  by-and-by  he  thought  her  dead ;  and 
the  weary  heart  that  man  carried  about  for 
many  a  year  proved  how  dear  she  had  been  to 
him.  I  have  no  power  to  tell  you  how  Heste? 
toiled  and  hoped  through  all  the  years  that  lay 
between  her  and  the  success  which  was  at  last 
given  her.  While  her  father  lived  she  knew 
she  could  not  leave  home,  but  she  never  lost 
sight  of  her  aim  ;  and  as,  summer  after  summer, 
she  taught  the  district  school,  she  denied  her- 
self dress  and  many  little  luxuries  any  other 
woman  would  have  called  indispensable,  in  or- 
der to  buy  good  strong  books  that  would  help 
her  to  mould  herself,  until  her  character  should 
be  somewhat  in  unison  with  all  noble,  beautiful 
things.  She  called  no  work  beneath  her.  Any 
thing  she  could  find  she  made  her  hands  do, 
and  withal  there  was  not  a  better  daughter  or 
sister  in  New  Hampshire. 

Of  course  there  were  moments  of  sadness, 
almost  despair ;  but  she  noted  God's  discipline 
with  the  hardy  mountain  pine  near  her  own 
door,  and  said,  "So  He  deals  with  me;  it  is 
hard,  but  I  can  bear  it."  Full  well  she  knew 
that  she  loved  Paul  Brownlow — that  knowledge 
came  to  her  with  the  sickness  of  heart  that  fol- 
lowed the  cessation  of  his  letters — but  she  did 
not  repine,  although  her  eye  was  very  dim, 
and  her  lip  quivered  painfully  as  she  tried  to  be 
brave,  and  tell  herself,  "That  the  love  would 
be  very  blessed  if  God  had  given  it,  but  so 
long  as  He  withheld  it,  He  could  make  up  for  it 
wholly,  entirely." 

And  so  her  beautiful  youth  passed ;  and  when 
the  infirm  old  father  died  and  one  brother  mar- 
ried, Hester  took  the  other,  who  was  partially 
insane,  into  the  city  with  her,  and  with  her 
brain  and  a  few  manuscripts  attempted  to  sup- 
:  port  herself  and  him.  She  did  not  know  how- 
much  her  poems  and  stories  were  worth  ;  but 
she  could  not  help  hoping  that  the  words  she 
had  prayed  over  so  earnestly,  and  felt  so  keen- 
ly, would  not  fall  entirely  unnoticed  by  her  fel- 
|  lows.  That  city  life  is  too  painful  for  me  to 
!  write  much  of.  If  you  have  ever  haunted 
publishers'  offices,  beseeching  them  to  gn 
work,  not  for  fame  but  for  daily  bread,  you 
can  tell  a  little  about  it ;  if  you  have  never 
done  it,  bless  God  that  you  have  no  such  bitter 
experience  to  remember.  As  Hester  was  un- 
known, the  sketches  and  poems,  although  ac- 
cepted, were  not  often  paid  for,  and  when  she 
found  no  money  came  from  them,  she  procured 
sewing,  and  managed  to  do  what  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  says  is  the  first  problem  of  all  philosophy — 
"Keep  soul  and  body  together."  Day  after 
day  she  sewed,  and  waited  patiently  her  time, 
winch  came  at  last;  for  her  poems  began  to  be 
copied,  and  one  day  she  received  a  letter  from 
:  the  editor  of  a  popular  newspaper  offering  her 
steady  work  and  good  pay.  Now  that  her  books 
:  are  thesfashion,  she  thinks  with  sadness  of  the 
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first  money  that  gentleman  paid  her,  for  she 
sees  again  the  childish  look  with  which  her 
helpless  brother  regarded  the  bright  fire  she 
dared  afford  that  night.  She  knew  not  all  the 
agony  of  that  upward  ascent  until  she  stood 
upon  the  summit. 

Very  soberly,  very  earnestly,  she  did  her 
work — God  never  loosing  her  from  care  for  one 
single  day ;  for  no  hand  but  hers  ever  ministered 
to  her  brother's  wants,  and  every  evening  she 
sang  the  simple  hymn  which  would  alone  per- 
suade him  to  lie  quietly  in  his  bed.  There  was 
no  great  variety  in  Hester's  life ;  but  still  she 
persevered,  and  at  the  close  of  every  year  she 
might  have  said,  "I  am  gaining — nearer  my 
end  than  I  was  a  twelvemonth  since  ;"  and  the 
day  came  when  she  lived  comfortably,  and  al- 
lowed herself  to  rest  now  and  then. 

And  all  this  time  Paul  Brownlow  was  in  the 
same  city,  about  his  own  business,  their  paths 
never  for  one  moment  crossing.  He  had  not 
forgotten  Hester — his  love  for  her  kept  his  heart 
young  and  pure,  and  many  times  he  drew  back 
his  hand  from  a  selfish  act,  for  he  felt  those 
pure  eyes  upon  him.  Life  gave  him  very  much 
of  success.  Ha  came  from  Europe,  and  found 
himself  famous  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
managed  an  intricate  law  question  ;  but  almost 
every  evening  he  thought,  "Life  has  given  me 
all  but  the  treasure  I  valued  most — that  was  not 
for  me."  But  God  was  very  good  to  these  two 
lovers.  One  Christmas-day  a  friend  handed 
Paul  a  little  volume,  saying,  "  Here,  Brownlow, 
is  your  Christmas  present."  The  book  chanced 
to  be  Hester's  poems.  Paul  read  many  of  them, 
and  liked  well  their  quiet,  tender  beauty.  It 
was  as  if  the  heart  of  the  writer  were  opened  to 
him ;  he  saw  how  it  had  waited,  suffered,  con- 
quered, too,  at  the  last ;  noted  its  wonderful  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  its  earnest  sympathy 
with  truth,  its  loving  faith  and  invincible  will. 
Then  he  read  a  descriptive  poem,  but  stopped 
at  the  last  line  in  perfect  amazement.  Who 
wrote  this  book?  He  remembered  one  such 
day,  one  such  scene,  in  his  life,  and — Hester 
Grahame  was  very  near  him.  And  that  line  was 
certainly  an  allusion  to  himself. 

The  book  was  thrown  down,  and  he  went 
from  his  room,  hunted  up  his  friend,  and  in  a 
few  words  obtained  the  information  he  wanted. 
He  sought  Hester's  quiet,  secluded  home — more 
than  ever  solitary  on  this  Christmas  evening, 
for  out  of  it  she  had  followed  the  dead  body  of 
her  brother  not  many  hours  before.  She  sat 
by  her  west  window,  and  as  the  servant  opened 
the  door  Paul  saw  again  the  face  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  aught  else  upon  earth.  She 
knew  him  directly,  and  held  out  her  hand  ;  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  now  Paul  Brown- 
low's  wife,  you  will  not  doubt  his  right  to  the 
kiss  which  he  certainly  took.  They  had  been 
long  parted,  these  lovers  ;  they  had  loved  more 
than  most  men  and  women  do ;  and  yet,  by 
God's  grace,  they  had  been  able  to  stand  alone, 
to  do  each  their  life-work  well ;  and  you  can 
understand  why,  as  they  sat  together,  they  spoke 


no  passionate  words — why  silent  caresses  and 
murmured  thanksgivings  were  their  only  signs 
of  betrothal.  They  had  nothing  to  wait  for; 
so  on  the  morrow  they  were  married — and  you 
know,  now,  why  Paul  Brownlow  loves  his  wife 
so  much — why,  when  you  turned  the  leaf  down 
in  that  volume  of  "Woodstock,"  he  told  you, 
"You  may  do  it  in  any  other  book  of  mine,  but 
not  in  that ;"  for  that  was  the  first  book  of  his 
that  his  wife's  fingers  ever  touched. 

I  heard  him  ask  Hester,  one  day  as  they  sat 
very  close  to  each  other,  "if  she  was  content;" 
and  when  she  said,  "Perfectly  content,"  I 
knew  they  were  the  dearest  words  he  had  ever 
heard. 

BIRD  MINISTRY. 

WHAT  a  grand  old  nurse  Nature  is!  The 
griefs  of  man  are  not  more  numberless 
than  are  the  remedies  for  them  which  she  has 
in  her  great  store-house.  She  deals  always  in 
simples,  and  is  ever  unerring  in  the  fit,  will 
we  but  trust  her.  Do  we  come  to  her  with  the 
heartache,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  her  bo- 
som, and  ask  her  for  sympathy  and  help  ?  How 
kindly  does  she  receive  us,  and  fan  us  with  her 
breezes,  and  soothe  us  with  sweet  sounds,  and 
anoint  us  with  the  balm  of  a  thousand  flowers  3 
The  imps  that  have  tortured  our  hearts  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  we  know  not 
whither,  as  we  receive  her  soothing  attentions. 
Is  the  spirit  fretted  by  the  losses  and  crosses  of 
life  ?  How  skillfully  does  she  mix  up  her  sun- 
shine and  green  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers 
and  strengthening  winds ;  and  to  one  who  will 
go  forth  and  willingly  take  the  medicine  at  her 
hand,  how  soon  is  the  dose  operative !  All 
pathies  are  alike  at  her  fingers'-ends.  She  is 
allopathic,  homeopathic,  or  even  hydropathic, 
to  suit  the  taste  or  necessities  of  her  patients. 
To  be  sure  she  does  not  force  open  the  jaws 
and  compel  the  swallowing  of  her  prescription, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  We  must  come  to  her 
lovingly,  and  ask  in  faith  for  help ;  and  at  once, 
wisely  and  well,  she  bestows  it.  And  there  is 
no  bill  sent  in  claiming  remuneration  for  cither 
medicine  or  prescription.  Not  one  whit  of  a 
quack  is  she.  She  does  not  have  a  mint,  or  a 
julep,  or  some  No.  6  to  give  to  all  indiscrim- 
inately for  all  ailments,  whether  colds  or  fe- 
vers. But  she  takes  the  diagnoses  of  cases 
most  skillfully.  The  pulse  is  felt,  all  the  symp- 
toms looked  at,  and  the  remedy  applied  ac- 
cordingly. 

Is  the  heartache  very  severe?  She  does  not 
burst  upon  us  at  once  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
glory,  with  all  her  strong  voices  and  pleasant 
odors  and  bright  hues,  and  so  disgust  us  by  the 
want  of  consonance  with  our  feelings.  She  vails 
herself  when  she  meets  us,  and  mayhap  sends  a 
violet  to  peep  out  from  between  its  green  leaves, 
or  a  little  bird  to  charm  us  with  its  untaught 
song,  tuned  carefully  to  the  complaining  minor ; 
and  then,  when  this  homeopathic  dose — this 
similia  similibus — has  done  its  work,  with  the 
most  careful  modulation,  she  gets  into  her  own 
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full,  joyous  major,  and  the  heart  soon  loses  its 
heaviness. 

In  the  winter  the  good  dame  seems  to  retire 
from  business,  and  give  up  her  practice  to  clum- 
sy second-hand  practitioners,  who  administer 
pills  and  powders,  calomel  and  jalap,  until  the 
whole  creation  groans.  But  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
tense. All  the  while  she  is  really  at  work  in 
her  laboratory,  getting  ready  for  a  new  season  ; 
and  when  it  comes,  most  vigorously  does  she 
set  to  work.  Pools  of  Bethesda  are  every  where, 
and  the  waters  continually  troubled.  The  poor, 
the  lame,  and  the  halt  have  only  to  wash  and 
be  whole.  Melancholies,  disgusts,  and  despairs, 
that  have  become  chronic  during  her  vacation, 
are  soon  tumbled  off;  and  heartaches,  and 
carpings,  and  complainings  gotten  rid  of. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  slight  any  of  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  or  single  out  one  and  say 
to  it,  Thou  art  better  and  more  holy  than  thy 
companions.  There  are  debts  which  have  long 
been  due  to  each  and  all  of  them  which  I  would 
fain  pay  when  the  exchequer  is  ready  for  it. 
But  as  only  one  thing  can  be  done  at  a  time,  I 
would  now  make  a  small  installment  on  my  ac- 
count with  the  good  Dame  for  value  received 
per  the  notes  of  her  minstrels,  the  birds. 

I  remember,  not  many  years  since,  there  was 
a  time  when  spring  played  the  laggard.  Long 
after  the  time  when  the  almanac  assured  us  she 
ought  to  have  come,  bearing  in  her  hands  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  the  green  leaves  with  the  pleas- 
ant breezes  playing  between  them,  she  lazily 
delayed  her  coming,  and  let  winter  continue  to 
hold  dominion  over  us  until  our  hearts  were 
weary  with  waiting. 

I  was  at  the  time  a  sojourner  in  a  land  that 
lies  far  to  the  westward.  One  Saturday  night, 
just  as  the  clock  sounded  its  curfew  notes,  a 
little  bird  flew  in  at  my  window,  that  was  open 
just  far  enough  to  admit  its  tiny  form.  The 
storm  was  raging  without,  and  I  knew  it  had 
come  to  me  for  protection.  It  was  a  wee  thing, 
not  so  large  as  a  sparrow,  and  trembled  with 
fear  and  cold.  I  caught  it  in  my  hands  and 
was  endeavoring  to  assure  it  of  sympathy  and 
friendly  care,  when,  as  I  stepped  into  the  hall, 
I  heard  a  knocking  upon  the  glass  that  was  over 
the  front  door.  Immediately  the  door  was 
opened  and  in  came  the  mate  of  the  bird  I  held 
in  my  hand.  At  any  rate  they  were  as  like  as 
two  peas.  I  liked  the  way  it  had  announced 
itself.  It  did  not  ring  the  bell  like  any  com- 
mon visitor,  but,  in  evidence  of  familiarity  and 
confidence,  gave  a  pass-word  entirely  intelligible 
to  me  who  was  in  communication,  but  would 
have  escaped  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  or  un- 
friendly. 

That  night  the  two  had  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  a  night's  lodging  free  of  charge.  But 
when  the  night  was  gone  and  the  storm  was 
over  they  had  leave  to  go  where  they  listed. 

But  it  was  soon  revealed  to  me  that  they  had 
been  se'nt  as  heralds  or  spies,  or  in  the  two  char- 
acters combined,  and  that  they  had  carried 
back  a  good  report.    For  upon  that  day,  which 


was  the  Sabbath,  they,  and  their  brethren  and 
sisters  according  to  the  flesh,  came  and  occu- 
pied a  little  tree  that  stood  just  beneath  mv 
window,  and  all  day  long  made  it  vocal  with 
sweet  melodies.  They  were  my  preacher  and 
my  orchestra  on  that  day.  They  carried  my 
thoughts  backward  to  the  pleasant  valley  where 
I  had  first  learned  to  love  their  songs — to  the 
time  when  I  had  no  more  care  than  they,  and 
was  quite  as  light-hearted  and  forward,  to  "the 
land  of  the  Hereafter,"  where  swift  wings  will 
carry  the  spirits  of  the  "just  made  perfect"  en 
messages  of  mercy  and  errands  of  love  to  our 
Father's  sorrowing  children,  who  have  not  yet 
been  gathered  into  "the  house  not  made  with 
hands." 

How  many  ways  Nature  has  of  keeping  us 
simple-hearted  and  childlike,  if  we  will  but  let 
her! 

It  would  do  us  all  good,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
would  oftener  yield  to  the  sweet  influences  that 
take  us  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  guile- 
less children,  and  knelt  nightly  at  our  mother's 
knee  to  say  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
Even  business  men,  who  are  almost  surrounded 
by  brick  and  mortar  and  buried  up  therein, 
would  often  be  rested  by  thoughts  of  birds  and 
brooks  and  trees  and  flowers  and  clear  country 
air,  and  they  might  make  money  all  the  faster 
thereafter  and  therefor.  Would  they  sometimes 
let  their  thoughts  go  back  to  "the  grand  old 
hills,"  the  trees  and  grass,  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies, their  hearts  would  not  grow  old  so  fast, 
and  a  love  for  the  freedom  and  freshness  of 
nature  would  be  kept  alive  therein.  Their 
vision,  which  is  almost  obscured  by  dollars  and 
cents,  would  be  cleared,  and  their  eves  opened 
to  see  other  values  than  commercial,  and  their 
hearts,  instead  of  turning  into  money-chests, 
would  retain  a  little  of  their  youth  and  fresh- 
ness. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  birds.  Dear  little 
creatures !  how  they  always  stir  up  mv  heart 
until  the  good  gets  uppermost!  And  yet  most 
unuseful  of  all  useless  things  are  they — most 
ef/z-American  in  their  notions  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  creating  money  values.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  useful  to  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  that  rather  unfashionable  commodity — a 
heart,  as  they  always  enable  those  who  possess 
it  to  ascertain  precisely  where  it  is — whether  it 
is  in  the  right  place  or  not. 

Thorough  little  Democrats  are  they  all,  sing- 
ing just  as  merrily  and  sweetly  for  the  ragged 
urchin  that  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  as  for 
the  grandest  millionaire ;  being  just  as  glad  to 
cure  the  heartache  for  the  outcast  maiden  as  for 
the  finest  lady  arrayed  in  silks  and  laces. 

Yet  to  the  strict  utilitarian  most  unprofit- 
able and  shiftless  things  do  they  seem,  singing 
away,  hour  after  hour,  as  hard  as  they  can,  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  listen; 
never  asking  even  "a  quarter"  for  admission 
to  their  concerts,  or  passing  around  a  hat  just 
to  get  enough  to  pay  expenses !  They  ask  no 
"  eight  dollars  a  day"  for  laboring  for  the  pub- 
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lie  good;  but  work  "free,  gratis,  for  nothing," 
and  board  themselves  into  the  bargain !  And 
yet  churlish  men  will  shoot  them  because  they 
come  to  their  cherry-trees  and  help  themselves 
to  refreshments  after  their  fatiguing  labors  are 
over;  or  perhaps  these  men,  in  case  of  their 
own  absence,  put  up  other  scarecrows  in  the 
trees,  and  so  the  poor  birds,  naturally  mistaking 
the  effigies  for  the  originals,  either  go  away 
dinnerless,  or  eat  in  mortal  fear,  and  so  impair 
their  digestion.  And  that,  too,  when  they  have 
sung  themselves  hungry  for  the  benefit  of  these 
same  "lords  of  creation" — ungrateful  wretches 
that  they  are !  The  birds  are  welcome  to  every 
blessed  cherry  that  is  growing  upon  my  trees  or 
ever  shall  grow  there.  No  ugly  scarecrow  shall 
ever  frighten  them  away  or  give  them  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

How  often  I  have  wished  that  I  had  all  the 
birds  in  the  world  shut  up  in  a  great  cage,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  them !  Would 
they  not  have  soft  beds  and  good  dinners ! 
None  of  them  should  ever  die,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  from  the  shots  of  wicked  men  or  the 
stones  of  cruel  boys.  When  they  "paid  their 
debt  to  nature,"  quietly  and  carefully  should 
they  be  laid  down  to  rest  with  "the  kings  and 
counselors  of  the  earth." 

This  love  for  birds  is  one  of  the  earliest  feel- 
ings that  I  remember,  and  I  have  sundry  viola- 
tions of  the  command  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" 
lying  heavily  upon  my  conscience  in  consequence 
of  attempts,  in  the  "days  langsyne,"  to  make 
divers  individuals  of  them  forsake  their  nomad 
life  and  dwell  in  fixed  habitations. 

Richer  than  Croesus  was  I  once,  when  I  had 
given  me,  to  be  all  my  own,  a  beautiful  red-bird, 
recently  captured.  He  wore  upon  his  head  a 
crest  that  waved  more  gracefully  than  the  plume 
of  an  ancient  knight.  I  put  him- in  a  cage,  and 
gave  him  candy  and  cake  and  every  nicety  that 
the  house  afforded.  Nay,  to  have  secured  its 
life  I  would  have  given  all  my  earthly  posses- 
sions, including  my  new  waxen  doll,  that  opened 
its  blue  eyes  so  bewitchingly  whenever  it  was 
made  to,  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  dresses 
and  head-gear.  I  was  unwearied  in  my  atten- 
tions. But  my  efforts  were  vain.  The  little 
bird  drooped  and  died.  Died,  I  suppose,  of  a 
broken  heart.  Often  since  when  I  have  pined 
in  desolation  in  a  strange  place,  and  my  heart 
has  seemed  nigh  unto  breaking  with  its  longing 
for  "the  loved  ones  away,"  I  have  thought  of 
that  little  bird  that  folded  its  wings  so  mourn- 
fully and  died  because  it  was  kept  from  its  nest 
and  its  loved  ones. 

The  chipping-bird  was  my  earliest  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  mere  flapping  of  its  wings  will  stir 
within  me  now  every  recollection  that  is  dear 
of  home  and  childhood.  With  what  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  did  I  seek  to  sprinkle  salt 
upon  its  tail,  that  I  might  catch  it  and  have  a 
real  live  bird  of  my  own !  as  I  was  assured 
that  the  one  would  follow  the  other  as  certainly 
as  any  effect  follows  any  cause  whatsoever. 
But  the  task  was  about  as  difficult  as  to  find 


the  pot  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  rainbow. 
No  single  one  of  the  birds  would  ever  stand  still 
to  be  salted ! 

I  have  a  mournful  recollection  connected  with 
this  same  little  bird.  I  came  home  from  school 
one  summer's  day  feeling  that  the  whole  world 
was  "upside  down."  I  had  been  sitting  upon 
a  backless  bench  the  live-long  afternoon.  The 
young  life  drooped  within  me  as  the  flower 
shrinks  away  from  the  continued  gaze  of  the 
sun.  Besides,  I  was  at  the  foot  of  my  class, 
and  had  been  put  under  the  master's  desk  for 
whispering.  Coming  home  in  such  a  mood,  I 
threw  my  bonnet  behind  the  door,  and  deposited 
my  book  upon  the  floor  with  a  decided  emphasis. 
I  was  then  ready  to  make  baby  cry,  pull  pussy's 
ears,  or  do  any  other  desperate  and  unamiable 
thing.  Even  my  new  doll  Jiad  lost  its  power 
to  charm,  and  would  not  behave  itself!  At 
length,  "weary  of  every  thing  because  weary  of 
myself,  I  went  out  to  my  garden.  This  was  a 
charmed  place.  To  it  daily  were  my  "earliest 
visitation  and  my  last."'  It  was  a  little  spot, 
not  larger  than  a  breakfast  table,  which  I  held 
in  fee  simple.  It  was  all  my  own,  to  do  just 
what  I  pleased  with  and  in.  I  had  planted 
there  a  pink-root  that  dear  Kate  had  given  me, 
and  red  and  white  and  yellow  four-o'clocks, 
and  speckled  ones  besides,  and  there  were  lady's 
slippers  so  very  double  that  the  tiniest  foot  of 
elf  or  fay  could  not  have  found  its  way  into 
them.  Then  there  were  two  little  johnny-jump- 
ups,  with  their  tri-colored  faces  peeping  up  from 
between  the  green  leaves,  to  say  a  cheery  good- 
morning  to  me  when  I  made  them  my  morning 
visit.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  was 
a  great  yellow  sun-flower  that  was  so  big  and 
so  high  I  could  not  see  the  whole  of  it  at  once. 
I  generally  contrived  to  escape  from  mamma's 
eyes,  and  once  or  twice  during  every  shower 
steal  out  there  to  see  how  the  flowers  liked  the 
rain,  and  whether  they  were  well-bred  enough 
to  say  ' '  Thank  you"  for  it,  as  they  ought.  I  was 
always  in  my  garden  as  soon  as  I  came  from 
school,  to  see  if  the  four-o'clocks  did  open  their 
eyes  just  at  the  right  time,  or  if  some  of  them 
did  not  occasionally  deserve  a  fault-mark  for 
being  tardy,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  sun-flower 
did  always  impudently  stare  the  sun  right  in 
the  face.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  in 
the  corner  just  by  my  bed,  there  stood  an  emi- 
grant barberry  bush,  beneath  which  I  used  to 
lie,  and,  Avhile  the  sun  was  baking  my  face, 
watch  the  butterflies  and  wonder  where  they 
went  to  in  winter,  and  what  kind  of  a  bed  the 
sun  slept  in  at  night,  and  if  the  angels  up  in 
heaven  had  to  learn  spelling  lessons,  and  if  they 
had  any  backs  to  their  seats  up  there,  and  if 
they  all  had  as  large  flower-beds  as  they  wanted 
and  could  raise  as  mnny  flowers  in  them;  and 
much  I  wondered  if  these  same  blessed  angels 
were  all  as  fortunate  as  I  was,  and  had  Aunt 
Hannahs  in  the  country  where  they  could  go 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  pleased,  which  /  could 
not  do. 

For  davs  before  the   afternoon  aforesaid   I 
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had  been  watching  with  the  intensest  delight 
the  operations  of  a  pair  of  chipping-birds  that 
were  nesting  in  this  same  barberry  bush.  I 
had  seen  them  carry  the  straw  and  construct 
the  outer  walls  of  their  tenement,  then  borrow 
some  hair  from  the  back  of  a  good-natured  ox 
for  ceiling  purposes,  and  afterward  carefully  put 
in  the  lining  of  down.  I  had  seen,  soon  after 
this  was  done,  three  little  eggs  deposited  in  this 
snug  receptacle  so  carefully  prepared.  They 
were  little  things  not  much  larger  than  great  O 
in  the  primer;  and,  to  my  childish  fancy,  the 
birds  seemed  to  have  stolen  some  blue  from  the 
sky  with  which  to  color  them,  over  which,  while 
they  were  putting  it  on,  some  dust  had  blown, 
or  snuff  from  grandpapa's  great  silver  snuff-box. 

I  am  sure  the  architects  themselves  were  not 
prouder  of  their  work  than  I,  or  disliked  more 
to  go  away  from  it.  There  was  a  league  of 
amity  between  us.  I  gave  them  a  part  of  every 
meal,  and  they  were  fearless  of  my  approach, 
for  they  soon  learned  that  their  happiness  was 
precious  to  me. 

Thither,  as  I  have  said,  I  went  that  evening, 
and  there  was  one  of  these  identical  little  birds 
singing  away  with  all  its  might  as  merrily  as 
any  little  bird  ever  sang  in  the  world.  Why 
should  it  not  ?  Its  house  was  all  builded,  and 
there  were  no  carpenters  coming  with  unpaid 
bills  for  doing  it.  Its  mate  was  well  and  happy, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  love  one  an- 
other. But  for  the  first  time  the  joyous  notes 
of  the  little  songster  fell  gratingly  upon  my  ear. 
The  sense  of  justice  spoke  in  the  child's  heart 
and  demanded  sympathy  in  its  griefs  from  those 
in  whose  joys  it  had  so  much  rejoiced.  "It 
mocks  me  !"  I  cried,  passionately.  "It  mocks 
me  because  I  am  feeling  so  badly."  In  a  mo- 
ment, almost  before  I  knew  it,  a  stone  that  lay 
at  my  feet  was  thrown,  and  the  bird  lay  gasping 
before  me.  My  passion  was  gone  in  an  instant. 
I  caught  the  bird  in  my  hands,  and  held  it  to 
my  bosom  until  it  grew  stiff  and  cold  in  death. 
I  lussed  it  again  and  again,  while  the  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast.  The  dear  little  bird  was  dead, 
and  I  with  my  own  hands  had  killed  it.  Worlds 
would  I  have  given,  had  they  have  been  mine  to 
give,  to  have  had  power  to  call  it  back  to  life. 
But  the  wish  was  vain.  That  which  I  could 
not  give  I  had  taken  away.  Beneath  the  bar- 
berry bush  I  dug  its  grave,  and  sorrowfully  laid 
it  down  to  sleep  with  all  the  departed  ;  but  from 
that  hour  my  garden  lost  its  gayety.  I  always 
approached  the  bush  with  sadder  heart  and 
slower  step. 

There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  all  when 
the  spirit  is  so  worn  by  its  contact  with  uncon- 
genial souls,  or  the  heart  so  wounded  by  the 
cares  and  deceits  of  business,  that  it  refuses  to 
be  comforted  by  any  of  man's  devices.  It  must 
receive  its  benediction  from  some  of  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  or  go  unblessed.  In  none 
of  her  utterances  does  she  speak  more  soothing- 
ly or  with  more  infallible  power  to  charm  than 
by  the  songs  of  her  minstrels. 

It  is  stated  by  the  biographer  of  Kant,  the 


great  metaphysician,  that  at  the  age  of  eighty 
he  had  become  indifferent  to  much  that  was 
passing  around  him  in  which  he  had  formerly 
taken  great  interest.  The  flowers  showed  their 
beauteous  hues  to  him  in  vain ;  his  weary  vis- 
ion gave  little  heed  to  their  loveliness;  their 
perfume  came  unheeded  to  the  sense  which 
had  before  inhaled  it  with  eagerness.  The 
coming  on  of  spring,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hail  with  delight,  now  gave  him  no 
joy  save  that  it  brought  back  a  little  hedge- 
sparrow,  which  came  annually  and  made  its 
home  in  a  tree  that  stood  by  his  window. 
Year  after  year,  as  one  generation  went  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  another  would  return  to 
its  birth-place  to  reward  the  tender  care  of  their 
benefactor  by  singing  to  him  their  pleasant 
songs.  And  he  longed  for  their  return  in  the 
spring  with  "  an  eagerness  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pectation." 

I  remember  how  I  was  rested  once  by  the 
song  of  a  little  bird.  I  had  walked  far,  and 
wearily  went  onward,  dragging  heavily  my  ach- 
ing limbs.  Winter  held  every  thing  bound  in 
its  unrelenting  grasp,  and  presented  to  the  eye 
no  pleasant  or  grateful  thing.  The  face  of  mo- 
ther earth  was  bare  and  uninviting.  The  trees 
stretched  out  despairingly  their  naked  limbs. 
The  sky,  too,  looked  frowningly  upon  me.  Hope 
was  about  taking  its  flight,  when  a  little  bird 
came  and  sat  upon  a  limb  just  before  me,  and 
sang  of  hope  and  rest.  When  1  came  where  it 
was  it  flew  on  before  me  again,  and  so  on  and 
on,  ever  singing,  until  I  came  to  my  resting- 
place,  when  it  flew  away  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion of  hope  and  love  to  some  other  one  who 
was  weary  or  suffering. 

Even  the  commanding  tone  of  that  peda- 
gogue, the  whip-poor-will,  does  not  fall  grat- 
ingly upon  my  ear  as  it  comes  borne  upon  the 
still  air  of  the  evening.  To  be. sure,  in  these 
days  of  reform  and  refinement,  the  command 
is  considered  rather  old  fogyish  and  indelicate. 
But  the  bird  can  refer  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
monies, and  quote  chapter  and  verse  ;  for  it  is 
but  other  language  for  the  "  Spare  not  the  rod" 
of  the  wisest  man  about  whom  the  Catechism 
asks  us.  I  like  the  conservative  spirit  which 
keeps  it  from  running  after  any  of  the  new-fan- 
gled notions.  It  does  not  say,  harshly  and 
coarsely,  "  Flog  that  rascal  Bill  I"  nor,  in  more 
modern  and  polite  parlance,  "  Chastise  that  re- 
fractory William  !"  But  just  as  its  father  and 
grandfather,  and  all  its  ancestors  away  back  to 
the  time  of  "good  old  Noah,"  have  said,  it  says. 
"  Whip-poor- Will,  Whip-poor-Will ! " — thus  us- 
ing an  expletive  of  pity  with  an  abbreviation  of 
affection  to  show  that  the  command  is  given  re- 
luctantly, and  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of 
its  deservedness. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  "will,"  in  bird- 
language,  was  a  generic  term,  and  a  synonym 
for  "man"  in  our  own;  and,  as  used  here,  was 
intended  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind  ;  and  that 
the  command,  thus  applied,  was  the  utterance 
of  a  nice  sense  of  justice  which  would  give  to 
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all  their  deserts.  This  bird,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  its  reflective  organs  greatly  in  pre- 
ponderance, and  is,  therefore,  of  a  meditative 
character.  Its  days  are  devoted  to  solemn 
thought  upon  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  its 
nights  to  the  announcement  of  its  conclusions. 
Now  who  that  looks  upon  mankind  with  an  eye 
half  open  does  not  see  that  there  are  few  who 
so  live  through  the  day  that,  by  the  time  night 
comes,  they  do  not  deserve  the  punishment  this 
bird-judge  so  sympathizingly  pronounces  ?  Nay, 
who  of  us  would  escape,  if  all  had  their  de- 
serts ? 

The  mournful  cooings  of  the  meek-eyed 
dove  always  touch  my  feelings,  and  make  me 
certain  that  I  have  still  a  heart  within  me. 
Who  can  resist  the  influence  of  its  plaintive 
strains?  The  whole  appearance  of  the  bird, 
too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  minor  inflection  of 
its  song.  There  is  a  subduedness  about  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  a  meek  looking-upward 
for  sympathy,  that  always  makes  me  wish  to  do 
something  to  bless  it.  It  comes  to  us  in  no 
flaunting  array  of  scarlet  or  yellow,  demanding 
admiration  whether  we  feel  it  or  not;  but  in 
the  unpretending  garb  of  humble  worth  it  pre- 
sents itself.  Yet,  though  unobtrusive,  how 
tasteful  is  the  blending  of  colors,  the  curving 
of  the  neck  and  the  rounding  of  the  breast, 
how  beautiful !  Who  but  the  Great  Architect 
could  so  have  moulded  form  as  to  produce  such 
beauty  ? 

Very  serious,  too,  seem  to  be  its  views  of 
life.  It  does  not  chirp  and  chatter  away  its 
existence.  Looking  beneath  the  surface,  it  is 
not  cheated  by  the  smile  on  the  outside,  but 
sees  the  heartache  within,  and  then  sends  forth 
its  sympathizing  song  to  tell  the  lonely  and  the 
sorrowing  that  their  griefs  are  cared  for,  and 
that  nature  has  in  her  great  heart  a  feeling  re- 
spcnlent  to  their  own. 

Among  my  feathered  friends  there  is  an  em- 
blem of  faithfulness  that  commends  itself  to  my 
conservative  spirit  in  these  days  of  instability 
and  overturnings.  While  kingdoms  pass  away, 
and  the  old  every  where  gives  place  to  the  new, 
this  bird,  "faithful  among  the  faithless,"  sings 
ever  the  same  song,  "Bob  White,  Bob  White  !" 
There  comes  forth  no  other  utterance — no  mod- 
ern improvements  are  ever  adopted.  It  never 
talks  of  Reginald,  or  Mortimer,  or  Malcolm ;  but, 
with  the  fixedness  of  woman's  devotion,  tells  us 
ever  and  forever  of  "Bob  White,  Bob  White  !" 
though  who  the  said  Bob  White  was,  or  what 
he  did  to  make  him  worthy  of  perpetual  re- 
membrance, the  memorializer  sayeth  not,  nei- 
ther can  any  man  say. 

With  a  liking  for  looking  at  the  inward  sig- 
nificance of  things,  and  seeing  correspondences 
between  the  different  orders  and  ranks  of  crea- 
tion, I  sometimes  trace  resemblances  between 
these  feathered  bipeds  and  Plato's  bipeds  with- 
out feathers.  At  such  times  the  whip-poor-will 
shadows  forth  the  croakers  among  mankind — 
those  that  tell  us  that  all  mankind  are  knaves 
and  villains,  and  all  the  stock  in  trade  would  be 
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insufficient  to  buy  halters  for  those  who  deserve 
hanging ! — those  also  whose  eyes  are  ever  open 
to  see  any  want  of  righteousness  in  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  tongues  ever  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation,  while  they  entirely 
forget  to  look  after  their  own  ways.  They  de- 
mand a  whipping  for  "poor  Will,"  while  they 
forget  to  inquire  how  many  stripes  "  the  beam 
in  their  own  eye"  makes  them  worthy  to  re- 
ceive. 

The  dove  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  meek 
and  gentle  of  the  earth,  who  have  open  hearts 
and  ready  hands  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  affliction ;  yet  their  love  flows  out  in  silent 
rills,  and  blesses  without  noise  or  ostentation. 

The  lark,  with  its  gay,  glad  song,  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  light-hearted,  the  care- hating.  If 
the  sun  shine  to-day,  they  make  not  their  hearts 
sad  lest  shadows  and  darkness  come  to-morrow. 
If  to-day  there  are  storms  and  darkness,  they 
see  the  sun  shining  behind  the  cloud,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  silver  lining  will  soon  be  turned 
toward  them.  Human  sun-ilowers  are  they, 
that  ever  look  the  sun  in  the  face — larks  that 
have  always  a  voice  tuned  to  the  notes  of  glad- 
ness. 

Even  the  domestic  hen,  with  its  industrial 
cackle,  saying  over  and  over  after  every  so  wor- 
thy effort,  "I've  laid  an  egg — I've  laid  an  egg!" 
is  not  without  its  prototype  among  men.  I 
never  hear  a  man  telling  of  the  great  things 
that  he  has  done,  the  enterprises  he  has  ac- 
complished, how  every  thing  would  have  fallen 
through  or  nothing  been  attempted  had  he  not 
have  been  there,  without  thinking  I  hear  an 
imaginary  hen  cackling  just  over  his  shoulder, 
and  declaring,  vociferously,  "I've  laid  an  egg 
— I've  laid  an  egg!"  Nay,  such  a  vision  as 
this  has  sometimes  greeted  my  inward  eyes 
even  in  the  sacred  desk !  Ah,  yes  !  the  hen 
has  many  imitators  among  men  who  will  not 
let  their  good  deeds  proclaim  themselves,  but 
they  must  needs  cackle  until  all  run  to  see. 
Nay,  there  are  those  who  will  even  do  the  deed 
for  the  sake  of  the  cackling ! 

THE    VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

in  which  mr.  harry's  nose  continues  to  be 
put  out  of  joint. 

MADAME  DE  BERNSTEIN  was  scarcely 
less  pleased  than  her  Virginian  nephews  at 
the  result  of  Harry's  final  interview  with  Lady 
Maria.  George  informed  the  Baroness  of  what 
had  passed,  in  a  billet  which  he  sent  to  her  the 
same  evening ;  and  shortly  afterward  her  neph- 
ew Castlewood,  whose  visits  to  his  aunt  were 
very  rare,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  and 
frankly  spoke  about  the  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place ;  for  no  man  knew  better  than 
my  Lord  Castlewood  how  to  be  frank  upon  oc- 
casion, and  now  that  the  business  between  Ma- 
ria and  Harry  was  ended,  what  need  was  there 
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of  reticence  or  hypocrisy  ?  The  game  had  been 
played,  and  was  over:  he  had  no  objection  now 
to  speak  of  its  various  moves,  stratagems,  finess- 
es. "She  is  my  own  sister,"  said  my  lord, 
affectionately;  "she  won't  have  many  more 
chances — many  more  such  chances  of  marrying 
and  establishing  herself.  I  might  not  approve 
of  the  match  in  all  respects,  and  I  might  pity 
your  ladyship's  young  Virginian  favorite ;  but 
of  course  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away,  and  I  was  bound  to  stand 
by  my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"Your  candor  does  your  lordship  honor," 
says  Madame  de  Bernstein,  "and  your  love  for 
your  sister  is  quite  edifying!" 

"Nay,  we  have  lost  the  game,  and  I  am 
speaking  sans  rancv.no.  It  is  not  for  you,  who 
have  won,  to  bear  malice,"  says  my  lord,  with 
a  bow. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  protested  she  was  nev- 
er in  her  life  in  better  humor.  ' '  Confess,  now, 
Eugene,  that  visit  of  Maria  to  Harry  at  the 
spunging-house — that  touching  giving  up  of  all 
his  presents  to  her,  was  a  stroke  of  thy  inven- 
tion?" 

"Pity  for  the  young  man.  and  a  sense  of  what 
was  due  from  Maria  to  her  friend — her  affianced 
lover — in  misfortune,  sure  these  were  motives 
sufficient  to  make  her  act  as  she  did,"  replies 
Lord  Castlewood,  demurely. 

"But  'twas  you  advised  her,  my  good  neph- 
ew?" 

Castlewood,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
owned  that  he  did  advise  his  sister  to  see  Mr. 
Henry  Warrington.  "But  we  should  have  won, 
in  spite  of  your  ladyship,"  he  continued,  "had 
not  the  elder  brother  made  his  appearance. 
And  I  have  been  trying  to  console  my  poor  Ma- 
ria by  showing  her  what  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
it  is,  after  all,  that  we  lost." 


"  Suppose  she  had  married  Harry,  and  then 
Cousin  George  had  made  his  appearance  ?"  re- 
marks the  Baroness. 

" Effect ivcment,"  cries  Eugene,  taking  snuff. 
"As  the  grave  was  to  give  up  its  dead,  let  us 
be  thankful  to  the  grave  for  disgorging  in  time ! 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Warring- 
ton seems  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  not  more 
selfish  than  other  elder  sons  and  men  of  the 
world.  My  poor  Molly  fancied  that  he  might 
be  a — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  greenhorn  perhaps 
is  the  term — like  his  younger  brother.  She 
fondly  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  to  go 
share  and  share  alike  with  Twin  junior;  in 
which  case  so  infatuated  was  she  about  the 
young  fellow  that  I  believe  she  would  have 
taken  him.  '  Harry  Warrington,  with  half  a 
loaf,  might  do  very  well,'  says  I;  'but  Harry 
Warrington  with  no  bread,  my  dear!'" 

"How  no  bread?"  asks  the  Baroness. 

"Well.  No  bread  except  at  his  brother's 
side-table."     The  elder  said  as  much. 

"What  a  hard-hearted  wretch  !"  cries  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein. 

"Ah,  bah!  I  play  with  you,  aunt,  cartes 
sur  table!  Mr.  George  only  did  what  every 
body  else  would  do;  and  we  have  no  right  to 
be  angry  with  him,  really,  we  haven't.  Molly 
herself  acknowledged  as  much,  after  her  first 
burst  of  grief  was  over,  and  I  brought  her  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  silly  old  creature!  to  be 
so  wild  about  a  young  lad  at  her  time  of  life  I" 

"Twas  a  real  passion,  I  almost  do  believe," 
said  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

"You  should  have  heard  her  take  leave  of 
him!  Cetait  touchant,  ma  parole  d'honneur  !  I 
cried.  Before  George,  I  could  not  help  myself. 
The  young  fellow,  with  muddy  stockings  and 
his  hair  about  his  eyes,  flings  himself  among  us 
when  we  were  at  dinner;  makes  his  offer  to 
Molly  in  a  very  frank  and  noble  manner,  and 
in  good  language,  too  ;  and  she  replies.  Begad 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Woffington  in  the 
new  Scotch  play  that  Lord  Bute's  man  has 
wrote — Douglas — what  d'ye  call  it  ?  She  clings 
round  the  lad ;  she  bids  him  adieu  in  heart- 
rending accents.  She  steps  out  of  the  room  in 
a  stately  despair  —  no  more  chocolate,  thank 
you.  If  she  had  made  a  mauvais  pas  no  one 
could  retire  from  it  with  more  dignity.  'Twas 
a  masterly  retreat  after  a  defeat.  We  were 
starved  out  of  our  position,  but  we  retired  with 
all  the  honors  of  war.'' 

"Molly  won't  die  of  the  disappointment!" 
said  my  lord's  aunt,  sipping  her  cup. 

My  lord  snarled  a  grin,  and  showed  his  yel- 
low teeth.  "He,  he!"  he  said,  "she  hath 
once  or  twice  before  had  the  malady  very  se- 
verely, and  recovered  perfectly.  It  don't  kill, 
as  your  ladyship  knows,  at  Molly's  age." 

How  should  her  ladyship  know?  She  did 
not  marry  Doctor  Tusher  until  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  life.  She  did  not  become  Madame 
de  Bernstein  until  still  later.  Old  Dido,  a  poet  re- 
marks, was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune,  and  hence 
learned  to  have  compassion  on  the  wretched. 
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People  in  the  little  world,  as  I  have  been 
told,  quarrel  and  fight,  and  go  on  abusing  each 
other,  and  are  not  reconciled  for  ever  so  long. 
But  people  in  the  great  world  are  surely  wiser 
in  their  generation.  They  have  differences; 
they  cease  seeing  each  other.  They  make  it 
up  and  come  together  again,  and  no  questions 
are  asked.  A  stray  prodigal,  or  a  stray  puppy- 
dog  is  thus  brought  in  under  the  benefit  of  an 
amnesty,  though  you  know  he  has  been  away  in 
ugly  company.  For  six  months  past,  ever  since 
the  Castlewoocls  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  had 
been  battling  for  possession  of  poor  Harry  War- 
rington, these  two  branches  of  the  Esmond 
family  had  remained  apart.  Now,  the  question 
being  settled,  they  were  free  to  meet  again,  as 
though  no  difference  ever  had  separated  them ; 
and  Madame  de  Bernstein  drove  in  her  great 
coach  to  Lady  Castlewood's  rout,  and  the  Es- 
mond ladies  appeared  smiling  at  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  drums,  and  loved  each  other  just  as 
much  as  they  previously  had  done. 

"So,  Sir,  I  hear  you  have  acted  like  a  hard- 
hearted monster  about  your  poor  brother  Har- 
ry !:'  says  the  Baroness,  delighted,  and  mena- 
cing George  with  her  stick. 

"I  acted  but  upon  your  ladyship's  hint, 
and  desired  to  see  whether  it  was  for  himself 
or  his  reputed  money  that  his  kinsfolk  want- 
ed to  have  him,"  replies  George,  turning  rather 
red. 

"Nay,  Maria  could  not  marry  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  utterly  penniless,  and  whose  elder 
brother  said  he  would  give  him  nothing  !" 

"I  did  it  for  the  best,  madam,"  says  George, 
still  blushing. 

"And  so  thou  didst,  O  thou  hypocrite!" 
cries  the  old  lady. 

"Hypocrite,  madam!  and  why?"  asks  Mr. 
Warrington,  drawing  himself  up  in  much  state. 

"I  know  all,  my  infant!"  says  the  Baroness 
in  French.  "Thou  art  very  like  thy  grand- 
father. Come,  that  I  embrace  thee  !  Harry  has 
told  me  all,  and  that  thou  hast  divided  thy 
little  patrimony  with  him  !" 

"  It  was  but  natural,  madam.  We  have  had 
common  hearts  and  purses  since  we  were  born. 
I  but  feigned  hard-heartedness  in  order  to  try 
those  people  yonder,"  says  George,  with  filling 
eyes. 

"And  thou  wilt  divide  Virginia  with  him, 
too?"  asks  the  Bernstein. 

"I  don't  say  so.  It  were  not  just,"  replied 
Mr.  Warrington.  "The  land  must  go  to  the 
eldest  born,  and  Harry  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise :  and  it  may  be  I  shall  die,  or  my  mother 
outlive  the  pair  of  us.  But  half  of  what  is 
mine  is  his :  and  he,  it  must  be  remembered, 
only  was  extravagant  because  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  his  position." 

"But  it  is  a  knight  of  old,  it  is  a  Bayard,  it 
is  the  grandfather  come  to  life  !"  cried  Madame 
de  Bernstein  to  her  attendant,  as  she  was  retir- 
ing for  the  night.  And  that  evening,  when 
the  lads  left  her,  it  was  to  poor  Harry  she  gave 
the   two   fingers,   and   to   George   the   rouged 


cheek,  who  blushed  for  his  part,  alpiost  as  deep 
as  that  often-dyed  rose,  at  such  a  mark  of  his 
old  kinswoman's  favor. 

Although  Harry  Warrington  was  the  least 
envious  of  men,  and  did  honor  to  his  brother  as 
in  all  respects  his  chief,  guide,  and  superior, 
yet  no  wonder  a  certain  feeling  of  humiliation 
and  disappointment  oppressed  the  young  man 
after  his  deposition  from  his  eminence  as  Fortu- 
nate Youth  and  heir  to  boundless  Virginian 
territories.  Our  friends  at  Kensington  might 
promise  and  vow  that  they  would  love  him  all 
the  better  after  his  "fall ;  Harry  made  a  low 
bow  and  professed  himself  very  thankful;  but 
he  could  not  help  perceiving,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  state  entertainment  with 
which  my  Lord  Castlewood  regaled  his  new- 
found kinsman,  that  George  was  all  in  all  to 
his  cousins  :  had  all  the  talk,  compliments,  and 
petils  soins  for  himself,  while  of  Harry  no  one 
took  any  notice  save  poor  Maria,  who  followed 
him  with  wistful  looks,  pursued  him  with  eyes 
conveying  dismal  reproaches,  and,  as  it  were, 
blamed  him  because  she  had  left  him.  "Ah  !" 
the  eyes  seemed  to  say,  "'tis  mighty  well  of 
you,  Harry,  to*  have  accepted  the  freedom  which 
I  gave  you ;  but  I  had  no  intention,  Sir,  that 
you  should  be  so  pleased  at  being  let  off."  She 
gave  him  up,  but  yet  she  did  not  quite  forgive 
him  for  taking  her  at  her  word.  She  would 
not  have  him,  and  yet  she  would.  Oh,  my 
young  friends,  how  delightful  is  the  beginning 
of  a  love-business,  and  how  undignified,  some- 
times, the  end !  What  a  romantic  vista  is  be- 
fore young  Damon  and  young  Phillis  (or  mid- 
dle-aged ditto  ditto)  when,  their  artless  loves 
made  known  to  each  other,  they  twine  their 
arms  round  each  others  waists  and  survey  that 
charming  pays  du  tendre  which  lies  at  their 
feet !  Into  that  country,  so  linked  together, 
they  will  wander  from  now  until  extreme  old 
age.  There  may  be  rocks  and  roaring  rivers, 
but  will  not  Damon's  strong  true  love  enable 
him  to  carry  Sweet-heart  over  them?  There  may 
be  dragons  and  dangers  in  the  path,  but  shall  not 
his  courageous  sword  cut  them  down?  Then 
at  eve,  how  they  will  rest  cuddled  together,  like 
two  pretty  babes  in  the  wood,  the  moss  their 
couch,  the  stars  their  canopy,  their  arms  their 
mutual  pillows !  This  is  the  wise  plan  young 
folks  make  when  they  set  out  on  the  love-jour- 
ney ;  and — oh  me  ! — they  have  not  got  a  mile 
when  they  come  to  a  great  wall  and  find  they 
must  walk  back  again.  They  are  squabbling 
with  the  post-boy  at  Barnet  (the  first  stage  on 
the  Gretna  Road,  I  mean),  and,  behold,  per- 
haps Strephon  has  not  got  any  money,  or  here 
is  Papa  with  a  whacking  horse-whip,  who  takes 
Miss  back  again,  and  locks  her  up  crying  in  the 
school-room.  The  parting  is  heart-breaking ; 
but,  when  she  has  married  the  banker  and  had 
eight  children,  and  he  has  become,  it  may  be, 
a  prosperous  barrister — it  may  be,  a  seedy  raff 
who  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  into  the  Gazette — 
when,  I  say,  in  after  years  Strephon  and  Delia 
meet   again,    is   not   the    meeting   ridiculous  ? 
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rth  jless,  I  hope  no  young  man  will  fall  in 
having  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
eternity  of  his  passion.      Tis  when  a  man  has 
had  a  second  or  third  amorous  attack  that  he 
begins  to  _  fcfnl;  but  some  women  are 

romantic  to  the  end,  and,  from  eighteen  to 
eight-and-fifty  (for  what  I  know)  are  always  ex- 
pecting their  hearts  to  break.  In  fine,  when 
you  have  been  in  love  and  are  so  no  more,  when 
the  King  of  France,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
with  colors  flying,  music  playing,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  war,  having  marched  up  the  hill,  then 
proceeds  to  march  down  again,  he  and  you  are 
in  an  absurd  position. 

This  is  what  Harry  Warrington,  no  doubt, 
felt  when  he  went  to  Kensington  and  encoun- 
tered the  melancholy  reproachful  eyes  of  his 
Yes  !  it  is  a  foolish  position  to  be  in  ; 
:  is  also  melancholy  to  look  into  a  I 
:.ave  once  lived  in,  and  see  black  case- 
ments and  emptiness  where  once  shone  the 
fires  of  welcome.  Melancholy?  Yes;  but,  ha! 
how  bitter,  how  melancholy,  how  absurd  to 
look  up  as  you  pass  sentimentally  by  No.  13, 
and  see  somebody  else  grinning  out  of  window, 
and  evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  the  land- 
lady. I  always  feel  hurt,  even  at  an  inn  which 
I  frequent,  if  I  see  other  folks'  trunks  and  boots 
at  the  doors  of  the  rooms  which  were  once 
mine.  Have  those  boots  lolled  on  the  sofa 
which  once  I  reclined  on?  I  kick  you  from 
before  me.  you  muddy,  vulgar  highlows  ! 

So  considering  that  his  period  of  occupation 
was  over,  and  Maria's  looms,  if  not  given  up 
to  a  new  tenant,  were,  at  any  rate,  to  let,  Har- 
ry did  not  feel  very  easy  in  his  cousin's  com- 
pany, nor  she  possibly  in  his.  He  found  ei- 
ther that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  or  that 
what  she  had  to  say  to  him  was  rather  dull  and 
commonplace,  and  that  the  red  lip  of  a  white- 
necked  pipe  of  Virginia  was  decidedly  more 
agreeable  to  him  now  than  Maria's  softest  ac- 
cents and  most  melancholy  moue.  When  George 
went  to  Kensington,  then,  Harry  did  not  care 
much  about  going,  and  pleaded  other  engage- 
ments. 

At  his  uncle's  house  in  Hill  Street  the  poor 
lad  was  no  better  amused,  and,  indeed,  was 
treated  by  the  virtuous  people  there  with  scarce 
any  attention  at  all.  The  ladies  did  not  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves  when  he  came  :  he  could 
scarce  have  believed  in  such  insincerity  after 
their  caresses,  their  welcome,  their  repeated 
vows  of  affection :  but  happening  to  sit  with 
the  Lamberts  for  an  hour  after  he  had  called 
apon  his  aunt,  he  saw  her  ladyship's  chairmen  ! 
arrive  with  an  empty  chair,  and  his  aunt  step 
::ter  the  vehicle,  and  not  even  blush 
when  he  made  her  a  bow  from  the  opposite 
-v.  To  be  denied  by  his  own  relations — 
to  have  that  door,  which  had  opened  to  him  so 
kindly,  slammed  in  his  free !  He  would  not 
hare  believed  such  a  thing  possible,  poor  sim- 
ple Harry  said.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  door- 
knocker had  a  tender  heart,  and  was  not  made 
of  brass ;  not  more  changed  than  the  head  of 


that  knocker  was  my  Lady  Warrington's  virtu- 
ous face  when  she  passed  her  nephew* 

"My  father's  own  brother's  wife!  What 
have  I  done  to  offend  her  ?  Oh.  Aunt  Lam- 
bert, Aunt  Lambert,  did  you  ever  see  such 
cold-heartedness?"  cries  out  Harry,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity. 

"Do  we  make  any  difference  to  you,  mv 
dear  Harry?"  says  Aunt  Lambert,  with  a  side 
look  at  her  youngest  daughter.  "The  world 
may  look  coldly  at  you,  but  we  don't  belong  to 
it :   so  you  may  come  to  us  in  safetv.'' 

"In  this  house  you  are  different  from  other 
people,"  replies  Harry.  '-I  don't  know  how. 
but  I  always  feel  quiet  and  happy  somehow 
when  I  come  to  you." 

"  Quis  me  uno  vivit  felicior"?  aut  magis  hac  est 

Optandum  vita  dicere  quia  potuit'?" 

calls  out  General  Lambert.  "Do  you  know 
where  I  got  these  verses,  Mr.  Gownsman?" 
and  he  addresses  his  son  from  college,  who  is 
come  to  pass  an  Easter  holiday  with  his  parents. 

••You  got  them  out  of  Catullus,  Sir,"  says 
the  scholar. 

"I  got  them  out  of  no  such  thing,  Sir.  I 
got  them  out  of  my  favorite  Democritus  Junior 
— out  of  old  Burton,  who  has  provided  many 
indifferent  scholars  with  learning:"  and  who 
and  Montaigne  were  favorite  authors  with  the 
good  General. 


CHAPTER  LYHI. 

WHERE    WE    DO    WHAT    CATS    MAT   DO. 

We  have  said  how  our  Virginians,  with  a 
wisdom  not  uncommon  in  youth,  had  chosen  to 
adopt  strong  Jacobite  opinions,  and  to  profess  a 
prodigious  affection  for  the  exiled  royal  family. 
The  banished  prince  had  recognized  Madam 
Esmond's  father  as  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  she 
did  not  choose  to  be  very  angry  with  an  unfor- 
tunate race,  that,  after  all,  was  so  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  her  family.  As  for 
any  little  scandal  about  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  and  the  Old  Chevalier,  she  tossed 
away  from  her  with  scorn  the  recollection  of 
that  odious  circumstance,  asserting,  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  the  two  first  monarchs  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  were  quite  as  bad  as  any 
Stuarts  in  regard  to  their  domestic  morality. 
But  the  king  de  facto  was  the  king,  as  well  as 
his  Majesty  de  jure.  De  Eacto  had  been  sol- 
emnly crowned  and  anointed  at  church,  and 
had  likewise  utterly  discomfited  de  Jure,  when 
they  came  to  battle  for  the  kingdom  together. 
Madam's  clear  opinion  was,  then,  that  her  sons 
owed  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  sovereign 
to  appear  at  his  royal  court.  And  if  his  Majes- 
ty should  have  been  minded  to  confer  a  lucra- 
tive post,  or  a  blue  or  red  ribbon  upon  either  of 
them.  she.  for  her  part,  would  not  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised.  She  made  no  doubt  but 
that  the  King  knew  the  Virginian  Esmonds  as 
well  as  anv  other  members  of  his  nobilitv.    The 
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lads  were  specially  commanded,  then,  to  present 
themselves  at  Court,  and,  I  dare  say,  their  mo- 
ther would  have  been  very  angry  had  she  known 
that  George  took  Harry's  laced  coat  on  the  day 
when  he  went  to  make  his  bow  at  Kensington. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  King's  drawing- 
room  was  open  almost  every  day  to  his  nobility 
and  gentry ;  and  loyalty — especially  since  the 
war  had  begun — could  gratify  itself  a  score  of 
times  in  a  month  with  the  august  sight  of  the 
Sovereign.  A  wise  avoidance  of  the  enemy's 
ships-of-war ;  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of 
the  inestimable  loss  the  British  isles  would  suf- 
fer by  the  seizure  of  the  royal  person  at  sea, 
caused  the  monarch  to  forego  those  visits  to  his 
native  Hanover  which  were  so  dear  to  his  royal 
heart,  and  compelled  him  to  remain,  it  must  be 
owned  unwillingly,  among  his  loving  Britons. 
A  Hanoverian  lady,  howrever,  whose  virtues  had 
endeared  her  to  the  prince,  strove  to  console 
him  for  his  enforced  absence  from  Herrenhau- 
sen.  And  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess  of 
Walmoden  (on  whom  the  imperial  beneficence 
had  gracefully  conferred  a  high  title  of  British 
honor)  the  revered  Defender  of  the  Faith  could 
hear  the  accents  of  his  native  home. 

To  this  beloved  Sovereign  Mr.  Warrington 
requested  his  uncle,  an  assiduous  courtier,  to 
present  him :  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  to  go  to 
Court  likewise,  and  thank  his  Majesty  for  his 
promotion,  the  two  gentlemen  made  the  journey 


to  Kensington  together,  engaging  a  hac-knev 
coach  for  the  purpose,  as  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
carriage  was  now  wanted  by  its  rightful  owner, 
who  had  returned  to  his  house  in  town.  They 
alighted  at  Kensington  Palace  Gate,  where  the 
sentries  on  duty  knew  and  saluted  the  good 
General,  and  hence  modestly  made  their  way 
on  foot  to  the  summer  residence  of  the  Sover- 
eign. Walking  under  the  portico  of  the  Pal- 
ace, they  entered  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
great  black  marble  staircase  (which  hath  been 
so  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Mr.  Kent), 
and  then  passed  through  several  rooms,  richly 
hung  with  tapestry  and  adorned  with  pictures 
and  bustos,  until  they  came  to  the  King's  great 
drawing-room,  -where  that  famous  Venus  by  Ti- 
tian is,  and,  among  other  master-pieces,  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Francis  adoring  the  infant -Saviour, 
performed  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Reubens ;  and 
here,  with  the  rest  of  the  visitors  to  the  Court, 
the  gentlemen  waited  until  his  Majesty  issued 
from  his  private  apartments,  where  he  was  in 
conference  with  certain  personages  who  were 
called  in  the  newspaper  language  of  that  day 
his  M — j — ty's  M — n — st — rs. 

George  Warrington,  who  had  never  been  in 
a  palace  before,  had  leisure  to  admire  the  place, 
and  regard  the  people  round  him.  He  saw  fine 
pictures  for  the  first  time  too,  and  I  dare  say  de- 
lighted in  that  charming  piece  of  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  representing  King  Charles  the  First, 
his  Queen  and  Family,  and  the  noble  picture 
of  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  painted  by  Tintoret, 
and  in  which  all  the  figures  are  dressed  in  the 
magnificent  Venetian  habit.  With  the  contem- 
plation of  these  works  he  was  so  enraptured,  that 
he  scarce  heard  all  the  remarks  of  his  good  friend 
the  General,  who  was  whispering  into  his  young 
companion's  almost  heedless  ear  the  names  of 
some  of  the  personages  round  about  them. 

"Yonder,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  "are  two  of 
my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot 
and  Admiral  Boscawen  :  your  Bcscawen,  whose 
fleet  fired  the  first  gun  in  your  waters  two  years 
ago.  That  stout  gentleman  all  belaced  with 
gold  is  Mr.  Fox,  that  was  minister,  and  is  now 
content  to  be  paymaster  with  a  great  salary." 

"He  carries  the  auri  fames  on  his  person; 
why,  his  waistcoat  is  a  perfect  Potosi!"  says 
George. 

"  Alieni  appetens — how  goes  the  text?  He 
loves  to  get  money  and  to  spend  it,"  continues 
General  Lambert.  "Yon  is  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willes,  talking  to  my  Lord  of  Salisbury, 
Doctor  Hoadley,  who,  if  he  serve  his  God  as  he 
serves  his  King,  will  be  translated  to  some  very 
high  promotion  in  heaven.  He  belongs  to  your 
grandfather's  time,  and  was  loved  by  Dick  Steele 
and  hated  by  the  Dean.  With  them  is  my 
Lord  of  London,  the  learned  Doctor  Sherlock. 
My  lords  of  the  lawn  sleeves  have  lost  half  their 
honors  now.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  in 
my  mother's  hand,  she  made  me  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  him  who 
went  over  the  wrater,  and  became  minister  to 
somebody  who  shall  be  nameless — Perkin's  Uish- 
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op.  That  hanusome  fair  man  is  Admiral  Smith,  across  his  manly  eyes  :  he  was  choking  almost 
He  was  president  of  poor  Byng's  court-martial.  v.i:h  generous  and  affectionate  emotion, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  get  him  off  his  penalty :  While  they  were  discoursing — George  War- 
Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  they  call  him  in  the  fleet,  rington  the  while  restraining  his  laughter  with 
The  French  Embassador  had  him  broke,  when  admirable  gravity — the  door  of  the  King's  apart- 
he  was  a  lieutenant,  for  making  a  French  man-  ments  opened,  and  the  pages  entered,  preceding 
of-war  lower  topsails  to  him,  and  the  King  made  his  Majesty.     He  was  followed  by  his  burly  son. 


Tom  a  captain  the  next  day.  That  tall,  haugh- 
ty-looking man  is  my  Lord  George  Sackville, 
who,  now  I  am  a  major-general  myself,  will 
treat  me  somewhat  better  than  a  footman.  I 
wish  my  stout  old  Blakeney  were  here  ;  he  is 
the  soldier's  darling,  and  as  kind  and  brave  as 


his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  a  very  corpulent 
Prince,  with  a  coat  and  face  of  blazing  scarlet : 
behind  them  came  various  gentlemen  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  among  whom  George  at  once  rec- 
ognized the  famous  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  by  his 
tall  stature,  his  eagle  eye  and  beak,  his  grave 


yonder  poker  of  a  nobleman  is  brave  and —     I    and  majestic  presence.     As  I  see  that  solemn 


am  your  lordship's  very  humble  servant.  Thi 
is  a  young  gentleman  who  is  just  from  America, 
and  was  in  Braddock's  sad  business  two  years 
ago." 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  says  the  poker  of  a  nobleman. 
"I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mr.  " 

"To  Major-General  Lambert,  at  your  lord- 
ship's service,  and  who  was  in  his  Majesty's 
some  time  before  you  entered  it.  That,  Mr. 
Warrington,  is  the  first  commoner  in  England, 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  Where  is  your  uncle? 
I  shall  have  to  present  you  myself  to  his  Majes- 
ty if  Sir  Miles  delays  much  longer."  As  he 
spoke,  the  worthy  General  addressed  himself 


figure  passing,  even  a  hundred  years  off,  I  pro- 
test I  feel  a  present  awe,  and  a  desire  to  take 
my  hat  off.  I  am  not  frightened  at  George  the 
Second ;  nor  are  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  por- 
tentous appearance  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Culloden  and  Fontenoy  ;  but  the  Great 
Commoner,  the  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse  !  Hi- 
figure  bestrides  our  narrow  isle  of  a  century 
back  like  a  Colossus  ;  and  I  hush  as  he  passes 
inhisgouty  shoes,  his  thunder-bolt  hand  wrapped 
in  flannel.  Perhaps  as  we  see  him  now,  issuing 
with  dark  looks  from  the  royal  closet,  angry 
scenes  have  been  passing  between  him  and  his 
august  master.     He  has  been  boring  that  old 


entirely  to  his  young  friend,  making  no  sort  of  monarch  for  hours  with  prodigious  long  speech- 
account  of  his  colleague,  who  stalked  away  with  es,  full  of  eloquence,  voluble  with  the  noblest 
a  scared  look  as  if  amazed  at  the  other's  audac-  phrases  upon  the  commonest  topics  ;  but,  it 
itv.      A  hundred  years  ago  a  nobleman  was  a  must  be  confessed,  utterly  repulsive  to  the  little 


nobleman,  and  expected  to  be  admired  as  such. 
Sir  Miles's  red  waistcoat  appeared  in  sight 
presently,  and  many  cordial  greetings  passed 
between  him,  his  nephew,  and  General  Lambert; 
for  we  have  described  how  Sir  Miles  was  the 
most  affectionate  of  men.  So  the  General  had 
quitted  my  Lord  Wrotham's  house?  It  was 
time,  as  his  lordship  himself  wished  to  occupy 
it  ?  Very  good ;  but  consider  what  a  loss  for 
the  neighbors ' 


shrewd  old  gentleman,  "at  whose  feet  he  lay? 
himself,"  as  the  phrase  is,   and  who  has  the 
most  thorough  dislike  for  fine  boedry  and  for 
fine  brose  too!      The   sublime  min:^ 
solemnly  through   the    crowd ;    the    company 
ranges  itself  respectfully  round  the  wall  • 
his  Majesty  walks  round  the   circle,   his  royal 
son  lagging  a  little  behind,  and  engaging  select 
individuals  in  conversation  for  his  own  }  art. 
The  monarch  is  a  little,  keen,  fresh-colored 


••We  miss  you,  we  positively  miss  you,  my  old  man,  with  very  protruding  eyes,  attired  in 
dear  General,"  cries  Sir  Miles.  "My  daughters  plain,  old-fashioned  snuff-colored  clothes  and 
were  in  love  with  those  lovely  young  ladies —  brown  stockings,  his  only  ornament  the  blue 
upon  my  word  they  were,  and  my  Lady  War-  ribbon  of  his  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  speaks 
rington  and  my  girls  were  debating  over  and  in  a  German  accent,  but  with  ease,  shrewdness, 
over  again  how  they  should  find  an  opportunity  I  and  simplicity,  addressing  those  individuals 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  charming  whom  he  has  a  mind  to  notice,  or  passing  on 
family.     We  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends  al-    with  a  bow.      He  knew  Mr.  Lambert  well,  who 

had  served  under  his  Majesty  at  Detting 
with  his  royal  son  in  Scotland,  and  he  congratu- 
lated him  good-humoredly  on  his  promotion. 

"It  is  not  always,"  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  say,  "  that  we  can  do  as  we  like  ;  but  I  was 
glad  when,  for  once,  I  could  give  myself  that 
pleasure  in  your  case.  General :  for  my  army 
contains  no  better  officer  as  you." 

The  veteran  blushed  and  bowed,  deeply  grati- 
fied at  this  speech.  Meanwhile  the  Best  of 
Monarchs  was  looking  at  Sir  Miles  Warrington 
(whom  his  Majesty  knew  perfectly,  as  the  eager 
recipient  of  all  favors  from  all  ministers)  and 
at  the  young  gentlem  -ide. 

••Who  is  this?"  the  Defender  of  the  T. 


ready  ;  indeed  we  do,  General,  if  you  will  per- 
mit  me  the  liberty  of  saying  so  ;  and  we  love 
you,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  frankly,  on 
account  of  your  friendship  and  kindness  to  our  , 
dear  nephews  :  though  we  were  a  little  jealous, 
I  own  a  little  jealous  of  them,  because  they  went 
so  often  to  see  you.  Often  and  often  have  I 
said  to  my  Lady  Warrington,  '  My  dear,  why 
don't  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  General  ?  j 
Why  don't  Ave  ask  him  and  his  ladies  to  come 
over  in  a  family  way  and  dine  with  some  other 
plain  country  gentlefolks  ?'  Carry  my  most  sin- 
cere respects  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  pray.  Sir;  and 
thank  her  for  her  goodness  to  these  young  gen- 
tlemen.     My  own  flesh  and  blood,    Sir:    my 


dear,  dear  brother's  boys!"    He  passed  his  hand    condescended  to  ask,  pointing  toward   ' 
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Warrington,  who  stood  before  his  sovereign  in 
a  respectful  attitude,  clad  in  poor  Harry's  best 
embroidered  suit. 

With  the  deepest  reverence  Sir  Miles  in- 
formed his  King  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Warrington  of  Virginia, 
who  asked  leave  to  pay  his  humble  duty. 

"This,  then,  is  the  other  brother?"  the  Ven- 
erated Prince  deigned  to  observe.  "  He  came 
in  time,  else  the  other  brother  would  have  spent 
all  the  money.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
why  do  you  come  out  in  this  bitter  weather? 
You  had  much  better  stay  at  home!"  and  with 
this,  the  revered  wielder  of  Britannia's  sceptre 
passed  on  to  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his 
Court.  Sir  Miles  Warrington  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  the  royal  condescension.  He  clapped 
his  nephew's  hands.  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy !" 
he  cried;  "I  told  you  that  you  would  see  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  finest  gentleman  in 
the  world.     Is  he  not  so,  my  Lord  Bishop  ?" 

"  That,  that  he  is  !"  cried  his  lordship,  clasp- 
ing his  ruffled  hands  and  turning  his  fine  eyes 
up  to  the  sky;  "the  best  of  princes  and  of 
men." 

"That  is  Master  Louis,  my  Lady  Yarmouth's 
favorite  nephew,"  says  Lambert,  pointing  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  stood  with  a  crowd  round 
him  ;  and  presently  the  stout  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land came  up  to  our  little  group. 

His  Royal  Highness  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
old  companion  in  arms.  "Congratulate  you 
on  your  promotion,  Lambert,"  he  said,  good- 
naturedly.  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  eyes  were 
ready  to  burst  out  of  his  head  with  rapture. 

' '  I  owre  it,  Sir,  to  your  Royal  Highness's 
good  offices,"  said  the  grateful  General. 

"Not  at  all ;  not  at  all :  ought  to  have  had 
it  a  long  time  before.  Always  been  a  good 
officer  ;  perhaps  there'll  be  some  employment 
for  you  soon.  This  is  the  gentleman  whom 
James  Wolfe  introduced  to  me." 

"His  brother,  Sir." 

"  Oh,  the  real  fortunate  youth  !  You  were 
with  poor  Ned  Braddock  in  America — a  prison- 
er, and  lucky  enough  to  escape.  Come  and  see 
me,  Sir,  in  Tall  Mall.  Bring  him  to  my  levee, 
Lambert ;"  and  the  broad  back  of  the  Royal 
Prince  was  turned  to  our  friends. 

"  It  is  raining !  You  came  on  foot,  General 
Lambert?  You  and  George  must  come  home 
in  my  coach;  You  must  and  shall  come  home 
with  me,  I  say.  By  George  you  must!  I'll 
have  no  denial,"  cried  the  enthusiastic  Baronet ; 
and  he  drove  George  and  the  General  back  to 
Hill  Street,  and  presented  the  latter  to  my  Lady 
Warrington  and  his  darlings,  Flora  and  Dora, 
and  insisted  upon  their  partaking  of  a  colla- 
tion, as  they  must  be  hungry  after  their  ride. 
"What,  there  is  only  cold  mutton?  Well,  an 
old  soldier  can  eat  cold  mutton.  And  a  good 
glass  of  my  Lady  Warrington's  own  cordial, 
prepared  with  her  own  hands,  will  keep  the 
cold  wind  out.  Delicious  cordial!  Capital 
mutton!  Our  own,  my  dear  General,"  says 
the  hospitable  Baronet,    "our  own  from  the 


country,  six  years  old  if  a  day.  We  keep  a 
plain  table;  but  all  the  Warringtons  since  the 
Conqueror  have  been  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  mutton  ;  and  our  meal  may  look  a  little 
scanty,  and  is,  for  we  are  plain  people,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  my  rascals  of  servants  on 
board-wages.  Can't  give  them  seven-year-old 
mutton,  you  know." 

Sir  Miles,  in  his  nephew's  presence  and  hear- 
ing, described  to  his  wife  and  daughters  George's 
reception  at  Court  in  such  flattering  terms  that 
George  hardly  knew  himself,  or  the  scene  at 
which  he  had  been  present,  or  how  to  look  his 
uncle  in  the  face,  or  how  to  contradict  him  be- 
fore his  family  in  the  midst  of  the  astonishing 
narrative  he  was  relating.  Lambert  sat  by  for 
a  while  with  open  eyes.  He,  too,  had  been  at 
Kensington.  He  had  seen  none  of  the  wonders 
which  Sir  Miles  described. 

"We  are  proud  of  you,  dear  George.  We 
love  you,  my  dear  nephew — we  all  love  you,  we 
are  all  proud  of  you — " 

"Yes;  but  I  like  Harry  best,"  says  a  little 
voice. 

— ' '  not  because  you  are  wealthy !  Screwby, 
take  Master  Miles  to  his  governor.  Go,  dear 
child.  Not  because  you  are  blessed  with  great 
estates  and  an  ancient  name ;  but  because, 
George,  you  have  put  to  good  use  the  talents 
with  which  Heaven  has  adorned  you;  because 
you  have  fought  and  bled  in  your  country's 
cause,  in  your  monarch's  cause,  and  as  such  are 
indeed  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  best  of  sover- 
eigns. General  Lambert,  you  have  kindly  con- 
descended to  look  in  on  a  country  family,  and 
partake  of  our  unpretending  meal.  I  hope  we 
may  see  you  some  day  when  our  hospitality  is  a 
little  less  homely.  Yes,  by  George,  General, 
you  must  and  shall  name  a  day  when  you  and 
Mrs.  Lambert,  and  your  dear  girls  will  dine 
with  us.  I'll  take  no  refusal  now,  by  George  I 
wont!"  bawls  the  knight. 

"You  will  accompany  us,  I  trust,  to  my 
drawing-room?"  says  my  lady,  rising. 

Mr.  Lambert  pleaded  to  be  excused  ;  but  the 
ladies  on  no  account  would  let  dear  George  go 
away.  No,  positively,  he  should  not  go.  They 
wanted  to  make  acquaintance  with  their  cousin. 
They  must  hear  about  that  dreadful  battle  and 
escape  from  the  Indians.  Tom  Claypool  came 
in  and  heard  some  of  the  story.  Flora  was  list- 
ening to  it  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  little  Miles  had  just  said: 

"Why  do  you  take  your  handkerchief,  Flora  ? 
You're  not  crying  a  bit." 

Being  a  man  of  great  humor,  Martin  Lam- 
bert, when  he  went  home,  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining his  wife  with  an  account  of  the  new 
family  with  which  he  had  made  acquaintance. 
A  certain  cant  word  called  humbug  had  lately 
come  into  vogue.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
General  used  it  to  designate  the  family  of  this 
virtuous  country  gentleman?  He  described 
the  eager  hospitalities  of  the  father,  the  pomp- 
ous flatteries  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughters' 
looks  of  admiration  ;  the  toughness  and  scarci- 
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he  is  speaking  of  the  profession  of  arms,  in 
which  men  can  show  courage  or  the  reverse, 
and  in  treating  of  which  the  writer  naturally 
has  to  deal  with  interesting  circumstances,  ac- 
tions, and  characters,  introducing  recitals  of 
danger,  devotedness,  heroic  deaths,  and  the  like, 
the  novelist  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  deal  with 
actual  affairs  of  life;  but,  otherwise,  they  scarce- 
ly can  enter  into  our  stories.  The  main  part 
of  Ficulnus's  life,  for  instance,  is  spent  in  selling 
sugar,  spices,  and  cheese;  of  Causidicus's  in 
poring  over  musty  volumes  of  black-letter  law  ; 
of  Sartcrius's  in  sitting,  cross-legged,  on  a  board 
after  measuring  gentlemen  for  coats  and  breech- 
es. What  can  a  story-teller  say  about  the  pro- 
fessional existence  of  these  men  ?  Would  a  real 
rustical  history  of  hobnails  and  eighteenpence  a 
day  be  endurable?  In  the  days  whereof  we 
are  writing,  the  poets  of  the  time  chose  to  rep- 
resent a  shepherd  in  pink  breeches  and  a  chintz 
waistcoat,  dancing  before  his  flocks,  and  playing 
a  flageolet  tied  up  with  a  blue  satin  ribbon.  I 
say,  in  reply  to  some  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  potent  and  friendly  critics,  that  of  the 
actual  affairs  of  life  the  novelist  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  treat— with  the  almost  single  exception 
of  war  before  named.  But  law,  stock-broking, 
polemical  theology,  linen-drapery,  apothecary- 
business,  and  the  like,  how  can  writers  manage 
fully  to  develop  these  in  their  stories  ?  All  au- 
thors can  do  is  to  depict  men  out  of  their  business 
—in  their  passions,  loves,  laughters,  amusements, 
hatreds,  and  what  not— and  describe  these  as 
well  as  they  can,  taking  the  business  part  for 
granted,  and  leaving  it,  as  it  were,  for  subaudition. 


Thus,  in  talking  of  the  present  or 
the  past  world,  I  know  I  am  only 
dangling  about  the  theatre-lobbies, 
coffee-houses,  ridottos,  pleasure- 
haunts,  fair-booths,  and  feasting  and 
fiddling-rooms  of  life ;  that,  mean- 
while, the  great  serious  past  or  pres- 
ent world  is  plodding  in  its  chambers, 
toiling  at  its  humdrum  looms,  or  jog- 
ging on  its  accustomed  labors,  and 
we  are  only  seeing  our  characters 
away  from  their  work.  Corydon 
has  to  cart  the  litter  and  thrash  the 
barley,  as  well  as  to  make  love  to 
Phyllis  :  Ancillula  has  to  dress  and 
wash  the  nursery,  to  wait  at  break- 
fast and  on  her  misses,  to  take  the 
children  out,  etc.,  before  she  can  have 
her  brief  sweet  interview  through  the 
area-railings  with  Boopis,  the  police- 
man. All  day  long  have  his  heels 
to  beat  the  stale  pavement  before  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  snatch  the 
hasty  kiss  or  the  furtive  cold  pie. 
It  is  only  at  moments,  and  away  from 
these  labors,  that  we  can  light  upon 
one  character  or  the  other ;  and 
hence,  though  most  of  the  persons 
of  whom  we  are  writing  have  doubt- 
less their  grave  employments  and 
avocations,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
disengaged  and  away  from  their  work  that  wc 
can  bring  them  and  the  equally  disengaged 
reader  together. 

The  Macaronis  and  fine  gentlemen  at  White's 
and  Arthur's  continued  to  show  poor  Harry 
Warrington  such  a  very  cold  shoulder  that  he 
sought  their  society  less  and  less,  and  the  King, 
and  the  Mall,  and  the  gaming-table  knew  him  no 
more.  Madame  de  Bernstein  was  for  her  neph- 
ew's braving  the  indifference  of  the  world,  and 
vowed  that  it  would  be  conquered  if  he  would 
but  have  courage  to  face  it ;  but  the  young  man 
was  too  honest  to  wear  a  smiling  face  when  he 
was  discontented,  to  disguise  mortification  or 
anger,  to  parry  slights  by  adroit  flatteries  or 
cunning  impudence — as  many  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  must  and  do  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  society. 

"You  pull  a  long  face,  Harry,  and  complain 
of  the  world's  treatment  of  you,"  the  old  lady 
said,  riddle-de-dee,  Sir !  Every  body  has  to  put 
up  with  impertinences  :  and  if  you  get  a  box  on 
the  ear,  now  you  are  poor  and  cast  down,  you 
must  say  nothing  about  it,  bear  it  with  a  smile, 
and  if  you  can,  revenge  it  ten  years  after.  Mot 
qui  vous  park,  Sir ! — do  you  suppose  I  have  had 
no  humble  pie  to  eat  ?  All  of  us  in  our  turn 
are  called  upon  to  swallow  it ;  and,  now  you 
are  no  longer  the  Fortunate  Youth,  be  the  Clev- 
er Youth,  and  win  back  the  place  you  have  lost 
by  your  ill  luck.  Go  about  more  than  ever. 
Go  to  all  the  routs  and  parties  to  which  you  are 
asked,  and  to  more  still.  Be  civil  to  every  body 
— to  all  women  especially.  Only,  of  course, 
take  care  to  show  your  spirit,  of  which  you  have 
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plenty.  WitJi  economy,  and  by  your  brother's. 
I  must  say.  admirable  generosity,  you  can  still 
make  a  genteel  figure.  With  your  handsome 
person,  Sir.  you  can't  fail  to  get  a  rich  heiress. 
/  :  .'  You  should  go  among  the  merchants 
in  the  City,  and  look  out  there.  They  won't 
know  that  you  are  out  of  fashion  at  the  court- 
end  of  the  town.  "With  a  little  management, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason,  Sir,  why  you  should 
not  make  a  good  position  for  yourself  still. 
When  did  you  go  to  see  my  lady  Yarmouth, 
pray?  "Why  did  you  not  improve  that  connec- 
tion? She  took  a  great  fancy  to  you.  I  de- 
>ire  you  will  be  constant  at  her  ladyship's  even- 
ings, and  lose  no  opportunity  of  paving  court  to 
her.;' 

Thus  the  old  woman  who  had  loved  Harry  so 
on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  who  had 
been  so  eager  for  his  company,  and  pleased  with 
his  artless  conversation,  was  taking  the  side  of 
the  world,  and  turning  against  him.  Instead 
of  the  smiles  and  kisses  with  which  the  fickle 
old  creature  used  once  to  greet  him,  she  received 
him  with  coldness  :  she  became  peevi-h  and  pat- 
ronizing ;  she  cast  jibes  and  scorn  at  him  before 
her  guests,  making  his  honest  face  flush  with 
humiliation,  and  awaking  the  keenest  pangs  of 
grief  and  amazement  in  his  gentle  manly  heart. 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  servants,  who  used  to 
treat  him  with  such  eager  respect,  scarce!; 
him  now  any  attention.  My  lady  was  often  in- 
disposed or  engaged  when  he  called  on  her  ;  her 
people  did  not  press  him  to  wait :  did  not  vol- 
unteer to  ask  whether  he  would  stay  and  dine, 
as  they  used  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  For- 
tunate Youth  and  companion  of  the  wealthy  and 
great.  Harry  carried  his  woes  to  Mrs.  Lambert. 
In  a  passion  of  sorrow  he  told  her  of  his  aunt's 
cruel  behavior  to  him.  He  was  stricken  down 
and  dismayed  by  the  fickleness  and  heartless- 
ness  of  the  world  in  its  treatment  of  him.  While 
the  good  lady  and  her  daughters  would  move 
to  and  fro,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  cares 
of  the  house,  our  poor  lad  would  sit  glum  in  a 
window  seat,  heart-sick  and  silent : 

"I  know  you  are  the  best  people  alive,"'  he 
would  say  to  the  ladies,  '-and  the  kindest,  and 
that  I  must  be  the  dullest  company  in  the  world 
— yes,  that  I  am." 

••  Well,  you  are  not  very  lively.  Harry."  says 
Mi--  Hetty,  who  began  to  command  him,  and 
perhaps  to  ask  herself,  ''What!  Is  this  the 
gentleman  whom  I  took  to  be  such  a  hero  ?" 

"  If  he  is  unhappy  why  should  he  be  lively?" 
asks  Theo.  gently.  "116  has  a  good  heart, 
and  is  pained  at  his  friends'  desertion  of  him. 
Sure,  there  is  no  harm  in  I 

I  would  have  too  much  spirit  to  show  I  was 
hurt,  though."  cries  Hetty,  clenching  her  little 
•  And  I  would  smile,  though  that  horri- 
ble old  painted  woman  boxed  my  ears.  She  is 
horrible,  Mamma.  You  think  so  yourself,  Theo ! 
Own.  now.  you  think  so  yourself!  You 
so  last  night,  and  acted  her  coming  in  on  her 
crutch,  and  grinning  round  to  the  company." 

••  I  mayn't  like  her."  says  Theo,  turning 


i  red.      "But  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
call  Harry's  aunt  names  before  Harry's  face.'' 

•  •  You  provoki:  _  a    you  are  always  right !" 

cries  Hetty  ;  ••  and  that's  what  makes  me  so  an- 
gry. Indeed,  Harry,  it  was  very  v.rong  of  me 
to  make  rude  remarks  about  any  of  your  rela- 
tions." 

4i  I  don't  care  about  the  others.  Hetty  ;  but  it 
seems  hard  that  this  one  should  turn  u]  on  me. 
I  had  got  to  be  very  fond  of  her ;  and.  you  see. 
it  makes  me  mad,  somehow,  when  people  I'm 
very  fond  of  turn  away  from  me,  or  act  unkind 
to  me."' 

"  Suppose  George  were  to  do  so?"  asks  Het- 
ty. You  see  it  was  George  and  Hetty,  and 
Theo  and  Hairy,  among  them  now. 

'•You  are  very  clever  and  very  lively,  and 
you  may  suppose  a  number  of  things :  but  not 
that.  Hetty,  if  you  please. "'  cried  Harry,  stand- 
ing up.  and  looking  very  resolute  and  t 
••  Y'  u  don't  know  my  brother  as  I  know  him — 
or  you  wouldn't  take — such  a — liberty  as  to  sup- 
pose— my  brother,  George,  could  do  any  thing 
|  unkind  or  unworthy  '. "  Mr.  Harry  was  quite  in 
a  flush  as  he  spoke. 

Hetty  turned  very  v.  hire  :  then  she  looked  up 
at  Harry,  and  then  she  did  l  :    e 
word. 

Then  Harry  said,  in  his  simple  way,  before 
taking  leave.  "I'm  very  sorry,  and  I  beg 
pardon,  Hetty,  if  I  said  any  thing  rough,  or  that 
seemed  unkind ;  but  I  always  fight  up  if  any 
'  body  says  any  thing  against  Ge     - 

Hetty  did  not  answer  a  word  out  of  her  pale 
lips,  but  gave  him  her  hand,  and  dropped  a  prim 
little  courtesy. 

When  she  and  Theo  were  togeth : 
making   curl-paper   confidences,    '-Ok: 
Hetty.  ••  I  thought  it  would  be  so  happy  to  see 
him  every  day.  and  was  so  glad  when 
we  were  to  stay  in  London  !      And  now  I  do  see 
him,  you  see,  I  go  on  offending  him.      I  can't 
help  offending  him  ;  and  I  know  he  is  not  clev- 
er. Theo.    But  oh  !   isn't  he  good,  and  kii. 
brave  ?     Didn't  he  look  handsome  when  he  was 
angr. 

"  You  silly  little  thing,  you  are  always  trying 
to  make  him  look  handsome,"  Theo  replied. 

It  was  Theo  and  Hetty,  and  Harry  and 
George,  among  these  young  people,  then:  and 
I  dare  say  the  reason  why  General  Lambert 
chose  to  apply  the  monosyllable  Bo  to  the  mo- 
ther of  his  daughters  was  as  a  rebuke  to  that 
good  woman  for  the  inv^  !  of  senti- 

ment and  propensity  to  match-making  which 
belonged  to  her  ^and  every  other  woman  in  the 
world  whose  heart  is  worth  a  fig)  ;  an  I 
hint  that  Madam  Lambert  was  a  goose  if  she 
fancied  the  two  Virginian  lads  were  going  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  young  women  of  the  Lam- 
bert house.  Little  Het  might  have  her  fancy — 
little  girls  will — but  they  get  it  over :  and  you 
know,  Molly  (which  dear,  soft-hearted  Mis. 
Lambert  could  not  deny),  you  fancied  some- 
body else  before  you  fancied  me.  Gen- 
eral :  but  Harrv  had  evidentlv  not  been  am 
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by  Hetty ;  and,  now  he  was  superseded,  as  it 
were,  by  having  an  elder  brother  over  him,  and 
could  not  even  call  the  coat  upon  his  back  his 
own,  Master  Harry  was  no  great  catch. 

"  Oil  yes ;  now  he  is  poor  we  will  show  him 
the  door,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  I 
suppose,"  says  Mrs.  Lambert. 

' '  That  is  what  I  always  do — isn't  it,  Molly  ? 
— turn  my  back  on  my  friends  in  distress  ?"  asks 
the  General. 

* '  No,  my  dear !  I  am  a  goose,  now,  and  that 
I  own,  Martin!"  says  the  wife,  having  recourse 
to  the  usual  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Let  the  poor  boy  come  to  us,  and  welcome  : 
ours  is  almost  the  only  house  in  this  selfish  place 
where  so  much  can  be  said  for  him.  He  is  un- 
happy, and  to  be  with  us  puts  him  at  ease :  in 
God's  name  let  him  be  with  us !"  says  the  kind- 
hearted  officer.  Accordingly,  whenever  poor, 
crest-fallen  Hal  wanted  a  dinner,  or  an  even- 
ing's entertainment,  Mr.  Lambert's  table  had  a 
corner  for  him.  So  was  George  welcome,  too. 
He  went  among  the  Lamberts,  not  at  first  with 
the  cordiality  which  Harry  felt  for  these  people, 
and  inspired  among  them  ;  for  George  wras  cold- 
er in  his  manner,  and  more  mistrustful  of  him- 
self and  others,  than  his  twin-brother ;  but  there 
was  a  goodness  and  friendliness  about  the  fam- 
ily which  touched  almost  all  people  who  came 
into  frequent  contact  with  them ;  and  George 
soon  learned  to  love  them  for  their  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  their  constant  regard  and  kind- 
ness to  his  brother.  He  could  not  but  see  and 
own  how  sad  Harry  was,  and  pity  his  brother's 
depression.  In  his  sarcastic  way  George  would 
often  take  himself  to  task  before  his  brother  for 
coming  to  life  again,  and  say,  "Dear  Harry,  I 
am  George  the  Unlucky,  though  you  have  ceased 
to  be  Harry  the  Fortunate.  Florae  would  have 
done  much  better  not  to  pass  his  sword  through 
that  Indian's  body,  and  to  have  left  my  scalp  as 
an  ornament  for  the  fellow's  belt.  I  say  he 
wrould,  Sir !  At  White's  the  people  would  have 
respected  you.  Our  mother  would  have  wept 
over  me  as  a  defunct  angel,  instead  of  being 
angry  with  me  for  again  supplanting  her  favor- 
ite— you  are  her  favorite  ;  you  deserve  to  be  her 
favorite :  every  body's  favorite :  only,  if  I  had 
not  come  back,  your  favorite,  Maria,  would  have 
insisted  on  marrying  you ;  and  that  is  how  the 
gods  would  have  revenged  themselves  upon  you 
for  your  prosperity." 

"  I  never  know  whether  you  are  laughing  at 
me  or  yourself,  George,"  says  the  brother.  "  I 
never  know  whether  you  are  serious  or  jest- 
ing." 

"Precisely  my  own  case,  Harry,  my  dear!" 
says  George. 

"But  this  I  know,  that  there  never  was  a 
better  brother  in  all  the  world ;  and  never  bet- 
ter people  than  the  Lamberts." 

"  Never  was  truer  word  said !"  cries  George, 
taking  his  brother's  hand. 

"And  if  I'm  unhappy,  'tis  not  your  fault- 
not  their  fault  —  nor  perhaps  mine,  George," 
continues  the  younger.      "  Tis  fate,  you  see; 


'tis  the  having  nothing  to  do.  I  must  work ; 
and  how,  George? — that  is  the  question." 

"We  will  see  what  our  mother  says.  We 
must  wait  till  we  hear  from  her,"  says  George. 

"  I  say,  George  !  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think 
I  should  much  like  going  back  to  Virginia?" 
says  Harry,  in  a  low,  alarmed  voice. 

'  •  What !  in  love  with  one  of  the  lasses  here  ?  " 

"Love  'em  like  sisters — with  all  my  heart, 
of  course,  dearest,  best  girls !  but,  having  come 
out  of  that  business,  thanks  to  you,  I  don't  want 
to  go  back,  you  know.  No  !  no !  It  is  not  for 
that  I  fancy  staying  in  Europe  better  than  going 
home.  But,  you  see,  I  don't  fancy  hunting, 
duck-shooting,  tobacco-planting,  whist-playing, 
and  going  to  sermon,  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  for  all  my  life,  George.  And  what  else 
is  there  to  do  at  home  ?  What  on  earth  is 
there  for  me  to  do  at  all,  I  say  ?  That's  what 
makes  me  miserable.  It  would  not  matter  for 
you  to  be  a  younger  son  ;  you  are  so  clever  you 
would  make  your  way  any  where ;  but  for  a 
poor  fellow  like  me,  what  chance  is  there  ? 
Until  I  do  something,  George,  I  shall  be  miser- 
able, that's  what  I  shall!" 

"Have  I  not  ahvays  said  so  ?  Art  thou  not 
coming  round  to  my  opinion?" 

"What  opinion,  George?  You  know  pretty 
much  whatever  you  think,  I  think,  George  1" 
says  the  dutiful  junior. 

"That  Florae  had  best  have  left  the  Indian 
to  take  my  scalp,  my  dear!" 

At  which  Harry  bursts  away  with  an  angry 
exclamation ;  and  they  continue  to  puff  their 
pipes  in  friendly  union. 

"They  lived  together,  each  going  his  own  gait; 
and  not  much  intercourse,  save  that  of  affec- 
tion, was  carried  on  between  them.  Harry- 
never  would  venture  to  meddle  with  George's 
books,  and  would  sit  as  dumb  as  a  mouse  at  the 
lodgings  while  his  brother  was  studying.  They 
removed  presently  from  the  court-end  of  the 
town,  Madame  Bernstein  pishing  and  pshawing 
at  their  change  of  residence.  But  George  took 
a  great  fancy  to  frequenting  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
new  reading-room  and  museum,  just  set  up  in 
Montague  House,  and  he  took  cheerful  lodgings 
in  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  looking  over 
the  delightful  fields  toward  Hampstead,  at  the 
back  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  gardens.  And 
Lord  Wrotham's  family  coming  to  May  Fair, 
and  Mr.  Lambert,  having  business  which  de- 
tained him  in  London,  had  to  change  his  house 
too,  and  engaged  furnished  apartments  in  Soho, 
not  very  far  off  from  the  dwelling  of  our  young 
men  ;  and  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Lam- 
berts that  Harry,  night  after  night,  took  refuge. 

George  was  with  them  often,  too  ;  and,  as 
the  acquaintance  ripened,  he  frequented  their 
house  with  increasing  assiduity,  finding  their 
company  more  to  his  taste  than  that  of  Aunt 
Bernstein's  polite  circle  of  gamblers,  than  Sir 
Miles  Warrington's  port  and  mutton,  or  the 
daily  noise  and  clatter  of  the  coffee-houses. 
And  as  he  and  the  Lambert  ladies  were  alike 
strangers  in  London,  they  partook  of  its  pleas- 
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ures  together,  i.ad,  no  doubt,  went  to  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  to  Marybone  Gardens,  and  the 
play,  and  the  Tower,  and  wherever  else  there 
was  honest  amusement  to  be  had  in  those  days. 
Martin  Lambert  loved  that  his  children  should 
have  all  the  innocent  pleasure  which  he  could 
procure  for  them,  and  Mr.  George,  who  was  of 
a  most  generous,  open-handed  disposition,  liked 
to  treat  his  friends  likewise,  especially  those  who 
had  been  so  admirably  kind  to  his  brother. 

With  all  the  passion  of  his  heart  Mr.  War- 
rington loved  a  play.  He  had  never  enjoyed 
this  amusement  in  Virginia,  and  only  once  or 
twice  at  Quebec,  when  he  visited  Canada ;  and 
when  he  came  to  London,  where  the  two  houses 
were  in  their  full  glory,  I  believe  he  thought  he 
never  could  have  enough  of  the  delightful  en- 
tertainment. Any  thing  he  liked  himself  he 
naturally  wished  to  share  among  his  compan- 
ions. No  wonder  that  he  was  eager  to  take  his 
friends  to  the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  sure  our 
young  country  folks  were  not  unwilling.  Shall 
it  be  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  ladies? 
There  was  Garrick  and  Shakspeare  at  Drury 
Lane.  Well,  will  it  be  believed,  the  ladies 
wanted  to  hear  the  famous  new  author  whose 
piece  was  being  played  at  Covent  Garden  ? 

At  this  time  a  star  of  genius  had  arisen,  and 
was  blazing  with  quite  a  dazzling  brilliancy. 
The  great  Mr.  John  Home,  of  Scotland,  had 
produced  a  tragedy,  than  which,  since  the  days 
of  the  ancients,  there  had  been  nothing  more 
classic  and  elegant.  What  had  Mr.  Garrick 
meant  by  refusing  such  a  master-piece  for  his 
theatre  ?  Say  what  you  will  about  Shakspeare ; 
in  the  works  of  that  undoubted  great  poet  (who 
had  begun  to  grow  vastly  more  popular  in  En- 
gland since  Monsieur  Voltaire  attacked  him), 
there  were  many  barbarisms  that  could  not  but 
shock  a  polite  auditory ;  whereas  Mr.  Home, 
the  modern  author,  knew  how  to  be  refined  in 
the  very  midst  of  grief  and  passion ;  to  repre- 
sent death,  not  merely  as  awful,  but  graceful 
and  pathetic ;  and  never  condescended  to  de- 
grade the  majesty  of  the  Tragic  Muse  by  the 
ludicrous  apposition  of  buffoonery  and  familiar 
punning,  such  as  the  elder  playwright  certainly 
had  resort  to.  Besides,  Mr.  Home's  perform- 
ance had  been  admired  in  quarters  so  high,  and 
by  personages  whose  taste  was  known  to  be  as 
elevated  as  their  rank,  that  all  Britons  could 
not  but  join  in  the  plaudits  for  which  august 
hands  had  given  the  signal.  Such,  it  was  said, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  very  best  company,  in 
the  coffee-houses,  and  among  the  wits  about 
town.  Why,  the  famous  Mr.  Gray,  of  Cam- 
bridge, said  there  had  not  been  for  a  hundred 
years  any  dramatic  dialogue  of  such  a  true  style  ; 
and  as  for  the  poet's  native  capital  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  piece  was  first  brought  out,  it 
was  even  said  that  the  triumphant  Scots  called 
out  from  the  pit  (in  their  dialect),  "Where's 
Wully  Shakspeare  noo?" 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
beat  Willy  Shakspeare,"  says  the  General, 
laughing. 


"Mere  national  prejudice,"  says  Mr.  War- 
rington. 

k'  Beat  Shakspeare,  indeed !"  cries  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, 

' '  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  have  cried  more  over  Mr. 
Sam  Richardson  than  ever  you  did  over  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  Molly  !"  remarks  the  General.  "I 
think  few  women  love  to  read  Shakspeare  :  they 
say  they  love  it,  but  they  don't." 

"Oh,  papa!"  cry  three  ladies,  throwing  up 
three  pair  of  hands. 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  all  three  prefer 
'Douglas?'  And  you  boys,  who  are  such  To- 
ries, will  you  go  see  a  play  which  is  wrote  by 
a  Whig  Scotchman,  who  was  actually  made 
prisoner  at  Falkirk  ?" 

"  Relictd  nou  bene  parmida^  says  Mr.  Jack 
the  scholar. 

"Nay;  it  was  relictd  bene  parmula"  cried  the 
General.  "It  was  the  Highlanders  who  flung 
their  targes  down,  and  made  fierce  work  among 
us  red  coats.  If  they  had  fought  all  their  fields 
as  well  as  that,  and  young  Perkin  had  not  tam- 
ed back  from  Derby — " 

"I  know  which  side  would  be  rebels,  and 
who  would  be  called  the  Young  Pretender,"  in- 
terposed George. 

"Hush!  you  must  please  to  remember  my 
cloth,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  General,  with 
some  gravity;  "and  that  the  cockade  I  wear 
is  a  black,  not  a  white  one  !  Well,  if  you  will 
not  love  Mr.  Home  for  his  politics,  there  is,  I 
think,  another  reason,  George,  why  you  should 
like  him." 

"  I  may  have  Tory  fancies,  Mr.  Lambert;  but 
I  think  I  know  how  to  love  and  honor  a  good 
Whig,"  said  George,  with  a  bow  to  the  General : 
"and  why  should  I  like  this  Mr.  Home,  Sir?" 

"Because,  being  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
he  has  committed  the  heinous  crime  of  writing 
a  play,  and  his  brother  parsons  have  barked  out 
an  excommunication  at  him.  They  took  the 
poor  fellow's  means  of  livelihood  away  from 
him  for  his  performance ;  and  he  would  have 
starved,  but  that  the  young  Pretender  on  our 
side  of  the  water  has  given  him  a  pension." 

"  If  he  has  been  persecuted  by  the  parsons 
there  is  hope  for  him,"  says  George,  smiling. 
"And  henceforth  I  declare  myself  ready  to 
hear  his  sermons." 

"Mrs.  Woffington  is  divine  in  it,  though  not 
generally  famous  in  tragedy.  Barry  is  draw- 
ing tears  from  all  eyes ;  and  Garrick  is  wild  at 
having  refused  the  piece.  Girls,  you  must 
bring  each  a  half  dozen  handkerchiefs  !  As  for 
Mamma,  I  can  not  trust  her  ;  and  she  positive- 
ly must  be  left  at  home." 

But  Mamrna  persisted  she  would  go  ;  and,  if 
need  were  to  weep,  she  Avould  sit  and  cry  her 
eyes  out  in  a  corner.  They  all  Avent  to  Covent 
Garden,  then ;  the  most  of  the  party  duly  pre- 
pared to  see  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  age 
and  drama.  Could  they  not  all  speak  long 
pages  of  Congreve  ?  had  they  not  wept  and 
kindled  over  Otway  and  Rowe?  Oh  ye  past 
literary  dories,  that  were  to  be  eternal,  how 
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long  have  you  been  dead  ?  Who  knows  much 
more  now  than  where  your  graves  are  ?  Poor, 
neglected  Muse  of  the  by-gone  theatre  !  She 
pipes  for  us,  and  we  will  not  dance  ;  she  tears 
her  hair,  and  we  will  not  weep.  And  the  Im- 
mortals of  our  time,  how  soon  shall  they  be 
dead  and  buried,  think  you  ?  How  many  will 
survive  ?  How  long  shall  it  be  ere  Nox  et  Do- 
mus  Plutonia  shall  overtake  them? 

So  away  went  the  pleased  party  to  Covent 
Garden  to  see  the  tragedy  of  the  immortal  John 
Home.  The  ladies  and  the  General  were  con- 
veyed in  a  glass  coach,  and  found  the  young 
men  in  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  theatre 
door.  Hence  they  elbowed  their  way  through 
a  crowd  of  torch-boys,  and  a  whole  regiment  of 
footmen.  Little  Hetty  fell  to  Harry's  arm  in 
this  expedition,  and  the  blushing  Miss  Theo  was 
handed  to  the  box  by  Mr.  George.  Gumbo  had 
kept  the  places  until  his  masters  arrived,  when 
he  retired,  with  many  bows,  to  take  his  own 
seat  in  the  footman's  gallery.  They  had  good 
places  in  a  front  box,  and  there  was  luckily  a 
pillar  behind  which  Mamma  could  weep  in  com- 
fort. And  opposite  them  they  had  the  honor  to 
see  the  august  hope  of  the  empire,  his  Royal 
Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Princess  Dowager  his  mother,  whom  the  people 
greeted  with  loyal,  but  not  very  enthusiastic, 
plaudits.  That  handsome  man  standing  behind 
his  Royal  Highness  was  my  Lord  Bute,  the 
Prince's  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  patron  of  the 
poet  whose  performance  they  had  come  to  see, 
and  over  whose  work  the  Royal  party  had  al- 
ready wept  more  than  once. 

How  can  we  help  it  if,  during  the  course  of 
the  performance,  Mr.  Lambert  would  make  his 
.jokes,  and  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  ?  At 
first,  as  the  reader  of  the  tragedy  well  knows, 
the  characters  are  occupied  in  making  a  num- 
ber of  explanations.  Lady  Randolph  explains 
how  it  is  that  she  is  so  melancholy.  Married 
to  Lord  Randolph  somewhat  late  in  life,  she 
owns,  and  his  lordship  perceives,  that  a  dead 
lover  yet  occupies  all  her  heart ;  and  her  hus- 
band is  fain  to  put  up  with  this  dismal,  second- 
hand regard,  which  is  all  that  my  lady  can  be- 
stow. Hence,  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the 
Danes  is  rather  a  cause  of  excitement  than  dis- 
gust to  my  lord,  who  rushes  to  meet  the  foe,  and 
forget  the  dreariness  of  his  domestic  circum- 
stances. Welcome  Vikings  and  Norsemen ! 
Blow,  northern  blasts,  the  invaders'  keels  to 
Scotland's  shore !  Randolph  and  other  heroes 
will  be  on  the  beach  to  give  the  foemen  a  wel- 
come !  His  lordship  has  no  sooner  disappear- 
ed behind  the  trees  of  the  forest  but  Lady  Ran- 
dolph begins  to  explain  to  her  confidante  the 
circumstances  of  her  early  life.  The  fact  was, 
she  had  made  a  private  marriage,  and  what 
would  the  confidante  say  if,  in  early  youth,  she, 
Lady  Randolph,  had  lost  a  husband  ?  In  the 
cold  bosom  of  the  earth  was  lodged  the  husband 
of  her  youth  ;  and  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean 
lies  her  child  and  his  ! 

Up  to  this  the  General  behaved  with  as  great 


gravity  as  any  of  his  young  companions  to  the 
play ;  but  when  Lady  Randolph  proceeded  to 
say,  "Alas!  Hereditary  evil  was  the  cause  of 
my  misfortunes!"  he  nudged  George  Warring- 
ton, and  looked  so  droll  that  the  young  man 
burst  out  laughing. 

The  magic  of  the  scene  was  destroyed  after 
that.  These  two  gentlemen  went  on  cracking 
jokes  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  per- 
formance, to  their  own  amusement,  but  the  in- 
dignation of  their  company,  and  perhaps  of  the 
people  in  the  adjacent  boxes.  Young  Douglas, 
in  those  days,  used  to  wear  a  white  satin  "  shape" 
slashed  at  the  legs  and  body,  and  when  Mr. 
Barry  appeared  in  this  droll  costume,  the  Gen- 
eral vowed  it  was  the  exact  dress  of  the  High- 
landers in  the  late  war.  The  Chevalier's  Guard, 
he  declared,  had  all  white  satin  slashed  breeches, 
and  red  boots — "only  they  left  them  at  home, 
my  dear,"  adds  this  wag.  Not  one  pennyworth 
of  sublimity  would  he  or  George  allow  hence- 
forth to  Mr.  Home's  performance.  As  for  Har- 
ry, he  sat  in  very  deep  meditation  over  the  scene ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lambert  offered  him  a  penny 
for  his  thoughts,  he  said,  "That  he  thought 
Young  Norval,  Douglas,  What-d'ye-call-'em,  the 
fellow  in  white  satin — who  looked  as  old  as  his 
mother — was  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  so  soon.  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
chance,  Aunt  Lambert,"  says  he,  drumming  on 
his  hat;  on  which  Mamma  sighed,  and  Theo, 
smiling,  said,  "We  must  wait,  and  perhaps  the 
Danes  v\  ill  land." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asks  simple  Harry. 

"Oh !  the  Danes  always  land,  pour  qui  sgait  at- 
tendre!"  says  kind  Theo,  who  had  hold  of  her  sis- 
ter's little  hand,  and,  I  dare  say,  felt  its  pressure. 

She  did  not  behave  unkindly — that  was  not 
in  Miss  Theo's  nature — but  somewhat  coldly  to 
Mr.  George,  on  whom  she  turned  her  back,  ad- 
dressing remarks,  from  time  to  time,  to  Harry. 
In  spite  of  the  gentlemen's  scorn,  the  women 
chose  to  be  affected.  A  mother  and  son,  meet- 
ing in  love  and  parting  in  tears,  will  always 
awaken  emotion  in  female  hearts. 

"  Look,  Papa !  there  is  an  answer  to  all  your 
jokes!"  says  Theo,  pointing  toward  the  stage. 

At  a  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Lady  Ran- 
dolph and  her  son,  one  of  the  grenadiers  on 
guard  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  as  the  custom 
of  those  days  was,  could  not  restrain  his  tears,, 
and  was  visibly  weeping  before  the  side  box. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,"  says  Papa. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  she  always  is?"  interposes 
Hetty. 

"  Yonder  sentry  is  a  better  critic  than  we  are, 
and  a  touch  of  nature  masters  us  all." 

' '  Tamen  usque  recurrit  /"  cries  the  young  stu- 
dent from  college. 

George  felt  abashed  somehow,  and  interested 
too.  He  had  been  sneering,  and  Theo  sympa- 
thizing. Her  kindness  was  better — nay,  wiser 
—than  his  skepticism,  perhaps.  Nevertheless, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the 
play,  young  Douglas,  drawing  his  sword  and 
looking  up  at  the  gallery,  bawled  out — 
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Ye  glorious  stars!  high  heaven's  resplendent  host! 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complained, 
Hear  and  record  my  soul's  unaltered  wish: 
Living  or  dead,  let  me  hut  he  renowned! 
May  Heaven  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host! 
Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept, 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die! 

The  gods,  to  whom  Mr.  Barry  appealed,  sa- 
luted this  heroic  wish  with  immense  applause, 
and  the  General  clapped  his  hands  prodigious- 
ly.     His  daughter  was  rather  disconcerted. 

"This  Douglas  is  not  only  brave,  but  he  is 
modest !"  says  Papa. 

"I  own  I  think  he  need  not  have  asked  for 
a  gigantic  Dane,"  says  Theo,  smiling,  as  Lady 
Randolph  entered  in  the  midst  of  the  gallery- 
thunder. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  Lady  Ran- 
dolph is  made  to  say — 

My  son,  I  heard  a  voice! 

"I  think  she  did  hear  a  voice  !"  cries  Papa. 
"Why,  the  fellow  was  bellowing  like  a  bull  of 
Bashan."  And  the  General  would  scarcely  be- 
have himself  from  henceforth  to  the  end  of  the 
performance.  He  said  he  was  heartily  glad 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  put  to  death  be- 
hind the  scenes.  When  Lady  Randolph's  friend 
described  how  her  mistress  had  "flown  like 
lightning  up  the  hill,  and  plunged  herself  into 
the  empty  air,"  Mr.  Lambert  said  he  was  de- 
lighted to  be  rid  of  her.  "And  as  for  that 
story  of  her  early  marriage,"  says  he,  "I  have 
my  very  strongest  doubts  about  it."* 

"Nonsense,  Martin!  Look,  children!  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  are  moving." 

The  tragedy  over,  the  Princess  Dowager  and 
the  Prince  were,  in  fact,  retiring ;  though,  I 
dare  say,  the  latter,  who  was  always  fond  of  a 
farce,  would  have  been  far  better  pleased  with 
that  which  followed  than  he  had  been  with  Mr. 
Home's  dreary  tragic  master-piece. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

WHICH  TREATS   OF  MACBETH,    A    SUPPER,   AXD  A 
PRETTY  KETTLE  OF  FISH. 

WnEN  the  performances  were  concluded,  onr 
friends  took  coach  for  Mr.  Warrington's  lodg- 
ing, where  the  Virginians  had  provided  an  ele- 
gant supper.  Mr.  Warrington  was  eager  to 
treat  them  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  the 
General  and  his  wife  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  two  bachelors,  pleased  to  think  that  they 
could  give  their  young  friends  pleasure.  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Lambert,  their  son  from  college, 
their  two  blooming  daughters,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
of  the  Temple,  a  new  friend  whom  George  had 
met  at  the  coffee-house,  formed  the  party,  and 
partook  with  cheerfulness  of  the  landlady's  fare. 
The  order  of  their  sitting  I  have  not  been  able 
exactly  to  ascertain  ;  but,  somehow,  Miss  Theo 
had  a  place  next  to  the  chickens  and  Mr.  George 
Warrington,  while  Miss  Hetty  and  a  ham  di-  ' 
vided  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Harrv.      Air.  Lam- : 


bert  must  have  been  on  George's  right  hand,  so 
that  we  have  but  to  settle  the  three  places  of  the 
General,  his  son,  and  the  Templar. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  at  the  other  theatre, 
where,  on  a  former  day,  he  had  actually  intro- 
duced George  to  the  green-room.  The  con- 
versation about  the  play  was  resumed,  and  some 
of  the  party  persisted  in  being  delighted  with  it. 

"As  for  what  our  gentlemen  say,  Sir."  cries 
Mrs.  Lambert  to  Mr.  Spencer,  "you  must  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  'Tis  a  delightful  piece, 
and  my  husband  and  Mr.  George  behaved  as  ill 
as  possible." 

"We  laughed  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when 
we  ought  to  have  cried,"  the  General  owned : 
"that's  the  truth." 

"You  caused  all  the  people  in  the  boxes 
about  us  to  look  round  and  cry,  'Hush!'  You 
made  the  pit-folks  say,  '  Silence  in  the  boxes, 
yonder !'  Such  behavior  I  ncA-er  knew,  and 
quite  blushed  for  yon,  Mr.  Lambert!" 

"Mamma  thought  it  was  a  tragedy,  and  we 
thought  it  was  a  piece  of  fun,"  says  the  Gener- 
al. "George  and  I  behaved  perfectly  well. 
didn't  we,  Theo  ?" 

"Not  when  I  was  looking  your  way.  Papa  !" 
Theo  replies.  At  which  the  General  asks. 
"Was  there  ever  such  a  saucy  baggage  - 

"You  know,  Sir,  I  didn't  speak  till  I  was 
bid,"  Theo  continues,  modestly.  "I  own  I  was 
very  much  moved  by  the  play,  and  the  beauty 
and  acting  of  Airs.  Woffington.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  poor  mother  should  find  her  child,  and 
lose  him.  I  am  sorry  too.  Papa,  if  I  oughtn't 
to  have  been  sorry  !"  adds  the  young  lady,  with 
a  smile. 

••Women  are  not  so  clever  as  men,  you 
know,  Theo  !"  cries  Hetty,  from  her  end  of  the 
table,  with  a  sly  look  at  Harry.  "The  next 
time  we  go  to  the  play,  please,  brother  Jack, 
pinch  us  when  we  ought  to  cry.  or  uive  us  a 
nudge  when  it  is  right  to  laugh." 
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"I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  fight,"  said 
General  Lambert — "the  fight  between  little 
Norval  and  the  gigantic  Norwegian— that  would 
have  been  rare  sport:  and  you  should  write, 
Jack,  and  suggest  it  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager!" 

"  I  have  not  seen  that ;  but  I  saw  Slack  and 
Broughton  at  Mary  bone  Gardens!"  says  Har- 
ry, gravely ;  and  wondered  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing witty,  as  all  the  company  laughed  so. 


';!t  would  require  no  giant,"  he  added,  "to 
knock  over  yonder  little  fellow  in  the  red  boots. 
I,  for  one,  could  throw  him  over  my  shoulder." 
"  Mr.  Garrick  is  a  little  man.  But  there  arc 
times  when  he  looks  a  giant,"  says  Mr.  Spencer. 
"  I  low  grand  he  was  in  Macbeth,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton !  How  awful  that  dagger-scene  was !  You 
should  have  seen  our  host,  ladies!  I  present- 
ed Mr.  Warrington  in  the  Green  Boom  to  Mr. 
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Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth did  him  the  honor  to  take  a  pinch  out  of 
his  b 

"Did  the  wife  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor 
sneez  I  the  General,  in  an  awful  voice. 

^ae  thanked  Mr.  Warrington  in  tones  so 
hollow  and  tragic  that  he  started  back,  and 
must  have  upset  some  of  his  rappee,  for  Mac- 
beth sneezed  thrice." 

••Macbeth,  Macbeth,  Macbeth!"  cries  the 
General. 

And  the  great  philosopher,  who  was  standing 

Er.  Johnson,  says,  "You  must  mind,  Davy, 

lest  thy  sneeze  should  awaken  Duncan  !"  who, 

-  -  ;".  was  talking  with  the  three  witches 
as  they  sat  against  the  wall. 

■•  What!  Have  you  been  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  play  ?  Oh,  I  would  give  worlds  to  go  be- 
hind the  scenes!"  cries  Theo. 

■•And  see  the  rope3  pulled,  and  smell  the 
tallow  candles,  and  look  at  the  pasteboard  gold, 
and  the  tinsel  jewels,  and  the  painted  old  wo- 
men, Theo  ?  No.  Do  not  look  too  close," 
says  the  skeptical  young  host,  demurely  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  hock.  "You  were  angry  with 
your  Papa  and  me." 

•■  Nay,  George  !"  cries  the  girl. 
1  lay?     I  say,  yes!     You  were  angry  with 
us  because  we  laughed  when  you  were  disposed 
to  be  crying.     If  I  may  speak  for  you,  Sir,  as 
well  as  myself,"  says  George  (with  a  bow  to  his 
Lambert),  "I  think  we  were  not 
inclined  to  weep,  like  the  ladies,  because  we 
stood  behind  the  author's  scenes  of  the  play,  as 
it  were.     Looking  close  up  to  the  young  hero, 
-v  how  much  of  him  was  rant  and  tinsel ; 
and  as  for  the  pale,  tragical  mother,  that  her 
•  was  white  chalk,  and  her  grief  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.     Own,  now,  Theo,  you  thought 
me  very  unfeeling?" 

"If  you  find  it  out,  Sir,  without  my  owning 
it,  what  is  the  good  of  my  confessing  ?"  says 
Theo. 

■•  Suppose  I  were  to  die,"  goes  on  George, 
"and  you  saw  Harry  in  grief,  you  would  be 
seeing  a  genuine  affliction,  a  real  tragedy ;  you 
would  grieve  too.  But  you  wouldn't  be  affect- 
ou  saw  the  undertaker  in  weepers  and  a 
black'cloa:: 

"Indeed  but  I  should,  Sir !"  says  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert ;  "  and  so,  I  promise  you,  would  any  daugh- 
ter of  mine." 

.rhaps  we  might  find  weepers  of  our  own, 
Mr.  Warrington,"  says  Theo,  "in  such  a  case." 

••  Would  you?"  cries  George,  and  his  cheeks 
and  Theo's  simultaneously  flushed  up  with  red ; 
I  suppose  because  they  both  saw  Hetty's  bright 
young  eyes  watching  them. 

.  he  elder  writers  understood  but  little  of 
the  pathetic,"  remarked  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Tem- 
ple wit. 

"hat  do  you  think  of  Sophocles  and  Antig- 
one?" calls  out  Mr.  John  Lambert. 

■  Faith,   our  wits  trouble  themselves   little 

about  him.  unless  an  Oxford  gentleman  comes 

mind  us  of  him !     I  did  not  mean  to  go 


back  further  than  Mr.  Shakspeare,  who.  as  you 
will  all  agree,  does  not  understand  the  ele° 
and  pathetic  as  well  as  the  moderns.      E 
ever  approached  Belvidera.  or  Monimia.  or 
Shore ;  or  can  you  find  in  his  comic  female 
acters  the  elegance  of  Congreve  ?"  and  the  Tem- 
plar offered  snuff  to  the  right  and  left. 

"I  think  Mr.  Spencer  himself  must  have 
tried  his  hand  ?"  asks  some  one. 

"Many  gentlemen  of  leisure  have.  Mr. 
Garrick,  I  own,  has  had  a  piece  of  mine,  and 
returned  it." 

"And  I  confess  that  I  have  four  acts  of  a 
play  in  one  of  my  boxes,"  says  George. 

••  I'll  be  bound  to  say  it's  as  good  as  any  of 
'em,"  whispers  Harry  to  his  neighbor. 

"Is  it  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy?"  asks  Mrs. 
Lambert. 

"Oh,  a  tragedy,  and  two  or  three  dreadful 
murders  at  least !"  George  replies. 

"Let  us  play  it,  and  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes !  Yet  my  chief  humor  is  for  a  ty- 
rant," says  the  General. 

"The  tragedy,  the  tragedy!"  Go  and  fetch 
the  tragedy  this  moment,  Gumbo!"  calls  Mrs. 
Lambert  to  the  black.  Gumbo  makes  a  low 
bow,  and  says  "Tragedy?"  yes,  madam." 

"In  the  great  cow-skin  trunk,  Gumbo,"  George 
says,  gravely. 

Gumbo  bows,  and  says  "Yes,  Sir,  with  still 
superior  gravity. 

"But  my  tragedy  is  at  the  bottom  of  I  don't 
knew  how  much  linen,  packages,  books,  and 
boots,  Hetty." 

"Never  mind,  let  us  have  it,  and  fling  the 
linen  out  of  window !"   cries  Miss  Hettv. 

"And  the  great  cow-skin  trunk  is  at  our 
agent's  at  Bristol ;  so  Gumbo  must  get  post- 
horses,  and  we  can  keep  it  up  till  he  returns  the 
day  after  to-morrow,"  says  George. 

The  ladies  groaned  a  comical  Oh  !  and  Papa, 
perhaps  more  seriously,  said,  "Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  the  escape.  Let  us  be  thinking  of  going 
home  too.  Our  young  gentlemen  have  treated 
us  nobly,  and  we  will  all  drink  a  parting  bum- 
per to  Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Castle- 
wood,  in  Virginia.  Suppose,  boys,  you  were 
to  find  a  tall,  handsome  step-father  when  you 
got  home  ?  Ladies  as  old  as  she  have  been 
known  to  marry  before  now." 

"To  Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  my  old 
school-fellow!"  cries  Mrs.  Lambert.  "I  shall 
write  and  tell  her  what  a  pretty  supper  her  sons 
have  given  us ;  and,  Mr.  George,  I  won't  say 
how  ill  you  behaved  at  the  play!"  And,  with 
this  last  toast,  the  company  took  leave;  the 
General's  coach  and  servant,  with  a  flambeau, 
being  in  waiting  to  carry  his  family  home. 

After  such  an  entertainment  as  that  which 
Mr.  Warrington  had  given,  what  could  be  more 
natural  or  proper  than  a  visit  from  him  to  his 
guests,  to  inquire  how  they  had  reached  home 
and  rested  ?  Why.  their  coach  might  have  taken 
the  open  country  behind  Montague  House,  in  the 
direction  of  Oxford  Koad,  and  been  waylaid  by 
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footpads  in  the  fields.  The  ladies  might  have 
caught  cold  or  slept  ill  after  the  excitement  of 
the  tragedy.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  reason 
why  lie  should  make  any  excuse  at  all  to  him- 
self or  them  for  visiting  his  kind  friends  ;  and 
he  shut  his  books  early  at  the  Sloane  Museum, 
and  perhaps  thought,  as  he  walked  away  thence, 
that  he  remembered  very  little  about  what  he 
had  been  reading. 

Tray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  eagerness, 
this  hesitation,  this  pshawing  and  shilly-shally- 
ing, these  doubts,  this  tremor  as  he  knocks  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Lambert's  lodgings  in  Dean  Street, 
and  surveys  the  footman  who  comes  to  his  sum- 
mons ?  Does  any  young  man  read  ?  does  any 
old  one  remember?  does  any  wearied,  worn, 
disappointed,  pulseless  heart  recall  the  time  of 
its  full  beat  and  early  throbbing  ?  It  is  ever  so 
many  hundred  years  since  some  of  us  were 
young ;  and  we  forget,  but  do  not  all  forget. 
No,  Madam,  we  remember  with  advantages,  as 
Shakspeare's  Harry  promised  his  soldiers  they 
should  do  if  they  survived  Agincourt  and  that 
day  of  St.  Crispin.  Worn  old  chargers  turned 
out  to  grass,  if  the  trumpet  sounds  over  the 
hedge,  may  we  not  kick  up  our  old  heels  and 
gallop  a  minute  or  so  about  the  paddock  till  we 
are  brought  up  roaring  ?  I  do  not  care  for 
clown  and  pantaloon  now,  and  think  the  fain- 
ugly,  and  her  verses  insufferable ;  but  I  like  to 
see  children  at  a  pantomime.  I  do  not  dance 
or  eat  supper  any  more ;  but  I  like  to  watch 
Eugenio  and  Flirtilla  twirling  round  in  a  pretty 
waltz,  or  Lucinda  and  Ardentio  pulling  a  crack- 
er. Burn  your  little  fingers,  children !  Blaze 
out  little  kindly  flames  from  each  other's  eyes ! 
And  then  draw  close  together  and  read  the 
motto  (that  old  namby-pamby  motto,  so  stale 
and  so  new!) — I  say,  let  her  lips  read  it  and 
his  construe  it;  and  so  divide  the  sweatmeat, 
young  people,  and  crunch  it  between  you.  I 
have  no  teeth.  Bitter  almonds  and  sugar  dis- 
agree with  me,  I  tell  you ;  but,  for  all  that, 
shall  not  bonbons  melt  in  the  mouth  ? 

We  follow  John  up  stairs  to  the  General's 
apartments,  and  enter  with  Mr.  George  Esmond 
Warrington,  who  makes  a  prodigious  fine  bow. 
There  is  only  one  lady  in  the  room,  seated  near 
a  window :  there  is  not  often  much  sunshine  in 
Dean  Street ;  the  young  lady  in  the  window  is 
no  special  beauty,  but  it  is  spring-time,  and  she 
is  blooming  vernally.  A  bunch  of  fresh  roses 
is  flushing  in  her  honest  cheek.  I  suppose  her 
eyes  are  violets.  If  wo  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  wrote  in  the  Gentleman' 's  or  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  we  should  tell  Mr.  Sylvanus  Ur- 
ban that  her  neck  was  the  lily,  and  her  shape 
the  nymph's  ;  we  should  write  an  acrostic  about 
her,  and  celebrate  our  Lambertella  in  an  elegant 
poem,  still  to  be  read  between  a  neat  new-en- 
graved plan  of  the  city  of  Prague  and  the  King 
of  Prussia's  camp,  and  a  map  of  Maryland  and 
the  Delaware  counties. 

Here  is  Miss  Theo  blushing  like  a  rose. 
What  could  Mamma  have  meant  an  hour  since 
by  insisting  that  she  was  very  pale  and  tired, 
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and  had  best  not  come  out  to-day  with  the  rest 
of  the  party?  They  were  gone  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  my  Lord  Wrotham's  ladies,  and 
thank  them  for  the  house  in  their  absence  ;  and 
Papa  was  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  is  in  great 
spirits.  I  believe  he  expects  some  command, 
though  Mamma  is  in  a  sad  tremor  lest  he  should 
again  be  ordered  abroad. 

' '  Your  brother  and  mine  are  gone  to  see  our 
little  brother  at  his  school  at  the  Chartreux. 
My  brothers  are  both  to  be  clergymen,  I  think," 
Miss  Theo  continues.  She  is  assiduously  hem- 
ming at  some  article  of  boyish  wearing  apparel 
as  she  talks.  A  hundred  years  ago  young  ladies 
were  not  afraid  either  to  make  shirts  or  to  name 
them.  Mind,  I  don't  say  they  were  the  worse 
or  the  better  for  that  plain  stitching  or  plain 
speaking :  and  have  not  the  least  desire,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  you  should  make  puddings  or 
I  should  black  boots. 

"So  Harry  has  been  with  them?"  "He  oft- 
en comes,  almost  every  day,"  Theo  says,  looking 
up  in  George's  face.  "  Poor  fellow  !  He  likes 
us  better  than  the  fine  folks,  who  don't  care  for 
him  now — now  he  is  no'  longer  a  fine  folk  him- 
self," adds  the  girl,  smiling.  "Why  have  you 
not  set  up  for  the  fashion,  and  frequented  the 
,  chocolate-houses  and  the  race-courses.  Mr.  War- 
rington?" 

"Has  my  brother  got  so  much  good  out  of 
his  gay  haunts  or  his  grand  friends  that  I  should 
imitate  him?" 

"You  might  at  least  go  to  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington ;  sure  his  arms  are  open  to  receive  you ! 
Her  ladyship  was  here  this  morning  in  her  chair, 
and  to  hear  her  praises  of  you !  She  declares 
you  are  in  a  certain  way  to  preferment.  She 
says  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  made  much 
of  you  at  court.  When  you  are  a  great  man 
will  you  forget  us,  Mr.  Warrington  ?" 

"Yes,  when  I  am  a  great  man  I  will,  Miss 
Lambert." 

"Well!  Mr.  George,  then— " 

11  Mr.  George!" 

"When  Papa  and  Mamma  are  here.  I  sup- 
pose there  need  be  no  mistering,"  says  Theo, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  ever  so  little  fright- 
ened. "And  what  have  you  been  doing.  Sir? 
Reading  books,  or  writing  more  of  your  tragedy? 
Is  it  going  to  be  a  tragedy  to  make  us  cry.  as 
we  like  them,  or  only  to  frighten  us,  as  you  like 
them  ?" 

"  There  is  plenty  of  killing,  but,  I  fear,  not 
much  crying.  I  have  not  met  many  women. 
I  have  not  been  very  intimate  with  those.  I 
dare  say  what  I  have  written  is  only  taken  out 
of  books,  or  parodied  from  poems  which  I  have 
read  and  imitated  like  other  young  men.  Wo- 
men do  not  speak  to  me,  generally — I  am  said 
to  have  a  sarcastic  way  which  displeases  them." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  cared  to  please  them?" 
inquires  Miss  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

"I  displeased  you  last  night — vou  know  I 
did?" 

"  Yes ;  only  it  can't  be  called  displeasure,  and 
afterward  I  thought  I  was  wrong." 
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kindness,  I  would  numbly  ask  that  my  brother, 
who  knows  the  French  language  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  has  far  more  strength,  courage,  and 
military  genius,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  your 
Royal  Highness  in  the  place  of — " 

"  Enough,  enough,  Sir!"  cried  out  the  justly 
irritated  son  of  the  Monarch.  "What!  I  of- 
fer you  a  favor,  and  you  hand  it  over  to  your 


brother?  Wait,  Sir,  till  I  offer  you  another!" 
And  with  this  the  Prince  turned  his  back  upon 
Mr.  Warrington,  just  as  abruptly  as  he  turned 
it  on  the  French,  a  few  months  afterward. 

uOh,  George!  oh,  George!  Here's  a  pret- 
ty kettle  of  fish !"  groaned  General  Lambert, 
as  he  and  his  young  friend  walked  home  to- 
gether. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  has  been  mainly  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing the  topics  presented  in  the  President's  Mes- 
sage, though  as  yet  no  decisive  action  has  been 
reached  upon  any  of  the  prominent  subjects  under 
consideration.  —  The  first  "Congressional  fight" 
took  place  between  Messrs.  English  of  Indiana, 
and  Montgomery  of  Pennsylvania,  both  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  the  Kansas  measures  of  the  last 
session.  They  met  in  the  street,  when  the  latter 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  salutation  of  the  for- 
mer, whereupon  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  knock- 
ed down,  with  a  heavy  cane,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  retorted  by  flinging  a  brickbat 
at  the  other. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Douglas  was  displaced  from 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, upon  the  ground  that  his  views  upon  the 
question  of  popular  sovereignty  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  Democratic  party.     He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri. — The  most 
interesting  debates  in  the  Senate  have  been  upon 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill.     The  absolute  necessity 
of  such  a  road  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  especially  upon  the  line  to  be  chosen. 
The    Southern   members   wish   the  road   to   run 
through  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  while 
those  from  the  North  and  West  wish  it  to  run 
through  Kansas  or  Minnesota.     Mr.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  on  the  21st  of  December,  made  an  elab- 
orate speech  in  support  of  the  original  bill.     This, 
In  effect,  provides  that  the  President  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  means  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad,  starting  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  some  point  between  the  Big 
Sioux  and  the  Kansas  rivers,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  San  Francisco,  by  the  most  eligible  route, 
regard  being  had  to  feasibility,  shortness,  and  econ- 
omy.    He  urged  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  road  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy.     If  he 
were  allowed  to  prescribe  the  route  and  the  policy 
of  constructing  the  railroad,  he  would  choose  a  path 
which  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  road  that  our 
great  Northwestern  emigration  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed.    He  would  discard  all  employment  of  Com- 
panies, and  all  grants  of  public  lands,  and  would 
build  the  road,  as  a  military,  postal,  and  national 
highway,  with  the  money  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  surrender  the  lands  along  the 
route  to  actual  settlers,  free  of  cost.     But  he  had 
concurred  in  the  presentation  of  the  present  Bill, 
though  objectionable  in  many  particulars,  as  the 
only  alternative.     The  time  for  deliberation  had 
passed,  and   that  for   action   had    begun.      The 
road  was  wanted  for  political  and  military  pur- 
poses—commerce was  a  mere  adjunct.     If  such 
a  means  of  communication  were  not  provided,  the 


|  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  would  not  remain  al- 
i  ways  united ;  and  the  action  of  Congress  would 
j  decide  whether  Washington  should  remain  the  cap- 
I  ital  of  the  whole  United  States,  or  only  of  the  United 
!  States  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  city  of  Mexico 
j  became  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  the  Pa- 
!  cific.     Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the 
j  bill  be  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  two  routes — a  Northern  and  a 
\  Southern  one.     He  believed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  to  be  at  hand,  and  was  unwilling  to  vote 
j  money  and  lands  for  a  road  which  was  sure  to  be 
;  located  outside  of  the  South ;  but  wished  the  South 
'  to  have  a  route  which  should  aid  her  while  in  the 
|  Union,  and  belong  to  her  when  out  of  it.     Mr.  Big- 
'  ler,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  building  of 
;  the  road  not  so  much  as  the  best  means  of  devel- 
oping the  material  wealth  of  the  intervening  coun- 
■  try  as  of  maintaining   our  rights  and  protecting 
!  our  citizens  on  the  Pacific  coast.     The  location  of 
',  the  route,  whether  a  few  degrees  further  north  or 
south,  was  of  secondary  importance,  though  for 
.  himself  he  preferred  a  central  route.    Viewed  sim- 
ply as  a  military  measure,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
I  best  efforts  of  Government ;  for  were  war  to  break 
out  with  a  great  maritime  Power,  without  this 
;  means  of  concentrating  our  forces,  California  would 
speedily  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  States.     Six  months  of  such  a  war  might 
|  cost  more  than  such  a  railroad.     With  this  road, 
what  Power  would  be  strong  enough  to  meet  us  on 
!  the  Pacific?     Without  it,  what  Power  would  be 
I  too  weak  to  annoy  us  there  ?     He  could 
i  tie  difference  between  the  construction  of  such  a 
l  work   and  that  of  forts   to  defend  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  sea-board.    Three  or  four  hundred 
;  millions  of  dollars  would,  if  required,  be  voted  for 

•  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  why  should  not  a  grant 
of  public  lands  be  made  for  the  protection  of  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Oregon  ?  As  a  channel 
of  commerce,  also,  this  road  would  open  the  direct 
route  to  China  and  Japan — not  indeed  for  heavy 

j  tonnage,  but  for  the  finer  fabrics,  for  precious  met- 
i  als,  and  for  the  mails  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  advocated  the  central  route, 
,  as  passing  through  the  centre  of  population.    Top- 
ographically, there  was  little  difference  betwe 

•  three  lines  surveyed  ;  either  could  be  built  in  ten 
1  or  twelve  years  without  deranging  the  financial 
j  condition  of  the  country.    The  work  should  be  un- 
dertaken b}'  Government,  since  its  cost  — 

:  would  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  one- 
third  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country — put  it 
beyond  the  means  of  native  capitalists  or  com- 
panies, and  it  would  not  be  advicib)  •  to  place  it 
I  under  foreign  control;  and,  furthermore,  there  would 
!  be  no  security  that  contractors,  after  havi 
I  cured  the  best  lands  in  the  fertile  districts,  would 
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push  the  road  through  the  precipitous  mountains 
:  -rile  plains  of  the  interior. — Various  amend- 
ments to  the  Bill  have  been  proposed.  One  offered 
by  Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
route  was  lost  by  17  to  29  ;  another,  by  Mr.  Foster, 
c  f  Maine,  providing  that  American  iron  should  be 
exclusively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road, 
was  adopted  by  25  to  23. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  a  new  Bill,  providing  that  the 
President  and  Senate  should  appoint  five  civil  en- 
gineers, who.  within  two  years,  shall  locate  the 
route  of  a  railroad  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  San 
Francisco,  between  the  34th  and  43d  parallels  ;  if 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  is  approved  by 
the  President,  the  railroad  shall  be  built  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
(  .  War.  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  Attorney-General,  who  shall  contract  for  its 
construction  with  the  lowest  bidders,  in  sections 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  loan,  as  needed,  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  a  year ;  from  the  passage  of  the 
Act  until  the  road  is  located,  all  the  public  lands 
between  these  parallels  to  be  withheld  from  sale, 
but  to  be  open  to  pre-emption  by  actual  settlers ; 
then  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  for  150  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  and  the  payment  of  the  debt 
incurred  by  it. — Mr.  Rice,  of  Minnesota,  offered  a 
bill  providing  for  the  survey  of  two  routes :  one 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound,  with  a  branch 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  the  other 
from  the  western  border  of  Texasto  San  Petro,  or  San 
Diego,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  the  termini  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  States  and  Territoriesin  which  they  are  situated; 
the  lands  for  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  these  routes 
to  be  surveyed,  and  the  present  settlers  to  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption  on  the  payment  of  ten  cents 
per  acre  ;  each  alternate  section,  for  ten  sections  on 
each  side  of  the  routes,  to  be  granted  to  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads ;  200  sections  may  be  sold  along 
every  twenty  miles  of  the  road,  as  completed,  but 
if  the  road  is  not  completed  within  twenty  years, 
all  lands  unsold  to  revert  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  another  amend- 
ment, referring  the  whole  subject  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Land-,  with  instructions  to  ap- 
point three  sets  of  Commissioners,  each  consisting 
of  three  members,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  locate, 
within  the  present  year,  a  Northern,  a  Central,  and 
a  Southern  road,  and  to  report  the  location  and  cost 
to  the  President,  who  shall  thereupon  enter  into 
contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  for 
the  building  of  the  roads  ;  none  of  the  public  lands 
to  be  alienated  to  the  contractors,  but  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  actual  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  $2  50 
an  acre,  to  go  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  roads ; 
whenever  a  section  of  twenty-five  miles  is  built, 
Government  shall  issue  bonds  to  the  contractor  for 
$10/100  a  mile,  to  be  secured  by  lien  on  the  road. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  for  building  ten  ad- 
ditional sloops  of  war  ;  for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  Dacotah ;  granting 
1,000,000  acres  of  public  land  for  the  aid  of  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;    for  abolishing  the 

franking   privilege,    etc. The    "  Leavenworth 

Constitution"  for  Kansas  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Seward.     The  French  Spoliation  Bill  having  been 

discussed,  was  passed  by  16  to  21. The  Senate 

took  possession  of  its  new  Hall  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 


uary ;  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  old  Hall  eloquent 
commemorative  speeches  were  made  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Senator  Crittenden. 

In  the  House,  besides  some  of  the  questions 
touched  upon  in  the  Senate,  the  most  important 
business  has  been  the  passage,  by  a  vote  of  130  to 
73,  of  a  bill  granting  pensions  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  the  sums  allowed  are : 
for  60  days'  service  $50  per  annum  ;  for  6  months 
$50;  for  12  months  and  upward  $96:  the  v. 
of  a  pensioner  to  receive  the  pension  during  her 
natural  life.  The  entire  amount,  exclusive  of 
land  grants,  paid  as  army  and  navy  pensions,  from 
the  organization  of  the  Government  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1858,  is  $86,376,087. 

The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
gives  the  debt  of  the  State  as  $31,000,000,  of 
which  $24,000,000  are  placed  to  the  canal  account ; 
the  whole  amount  of  tolls  upon  the  canals  was 
-UOO,  being  $700,000  less  than  the  current 
expenses,  interest  upon  the  debt,  and  other  claims 
upon  the  canal  revenues ;  he,  however,  recom- 
mends the  speedy  completion  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal.  Aside  from  the  canal  deficiency, 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  general  revenue  of 
$460,000.  There  are  88  railroad  corporations  in 
the  State,  having  a  debt,  funded  and  floating,  of 
$109,000,000;  the  roads  have  cost  $137,000,000; 
of  these  corporations  only  14  paid  dividends  during 
the  past  year.  He  says  that  New  York  has  always 
'  maintained  a  conservative  attitude  toward  other 
'  States  whose  system  of  labor  differs  from  her  own ; 
but  while  disclaiming  all  right  or  wish  to  interfere 
with  their  domestic  concerns,  she  insists  on  her 
right  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  liberty  over 
slavery,  wherever  the  issue  is  legitimately  pre- 
sented.  The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  . 

chusetts  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  concerns  of  that 
State,  the  financial  affairs  of  which  are  represented 
to  be  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  The  public 
debt  is  $1,314,000,  for  the  payment  of  which,  as  i: 
becomes  due,  ample  provision  has  been  made;  the 
school  fund  amounts  to  $1,500,000,  which  the 
Governor    recommends    should    be    increased    to 

$3,000,000,  by  the  sale  of  lands. The  Message 

of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  gives  a  satisfac- 
tory view  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  the  revenue 
amounting  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  exceeding 
the  expenditures  by  $250,000;  the  supplies  on 
hand  being  $750,000.  The  public  debt  is  nearly 
$40,000,000,  which  he  recommends  should  be  great- 
ly reduced,  with  a  view  to  its  extinguishment. 
He  opposes  any  addition,  under  the  present  system, 
to  the  banking  capital  or  the  number  of  banks; 
states  that  the  condition  of  the  General  Treasury 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the 
tariff,  and  favors  the  President's  views  in  respect 
to  specific  duties.  In  reference  to  Kansas  he  says 
that,  under  various  pretenses,  the  right  of  franchise 
has  been  denied  the  people  of  that  Territory ;  he 
affirms  that  no  fair  construction  can  be  given  to  the 
"Dred  Scott"  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  condemns  any  such 
doctrine,  no  matter  how  sanctioned. The  Mes- 
sage of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  represents  the  general 
condition  of  the  State  as  flourishing,  the  finances 
are  easy,  the  public  works  well-managed,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  last  year.  The  number  of 
persons  receiving  public  relief  is  one  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  of  the  population.     The  ratio 
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of  crimes  to  the  population  is  about  one  to  two 
hundred  and  eight;  that  of  criminals  being  some- 
what less.  The  Governor  thinks  that  the  small 
ratio  of  convictions  to  crimes  indicates  a  defective 
administration  of  justice,  and  is  persuaded  that  in 
many  cases  murder  escapes  adequate  punishment 
through  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  find  verdicts 
which  must  be  followed  by  sentence  of  death.  He 
attributes  half  the  crimes,  and  four-fifths  of  police 
offenses,  to  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  asylum 
for  inebriates.  The  administration  of  civil  justice, 
he  says,  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  advocates  of  an  elective  judiciary. The  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  represents  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  fears  that  they  will  be  insufficient  to  keep  the 
works  in  repair;  that  the  bond-holders  have  in- 
formed the  trustees  of  their  determination  to  close 
the  canal  and  abandon  the  work  whenever  the  rev- 
enues become  inadequate.  He  says  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
are  inadequate,  and  recommends  a  law  inflicting 
severe  penalties  upon  officers  who  admit  illegal  or 

refuse  to  admit  legal  votes. The  Governor  of 

Maine  says  that  the  finances  of  the  State  demand 
the  most  exact  economy  in  the  public  service.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  are  estimated  at  $431,000, 
and  the  receipts  at  $368,000.  He  regards  the  pol- 
icy of  the  General  Government  upon  the  Slavery 
question  as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  Free 
States,  and  calls  upon  the  Legislatures  and  the 
people  to  maintain  their  resistance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery. The  Governor  of  Delaicare  rec- 
ommends that  the  faith  of  the  State  be  pledged  in 
favor  of  railroads ;  that  the  Public  School  system 
be  changed  so  as  to  secure  the  better  education  of 
children  ;  and  favors  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 

of  1842. The  Governor  of  Illinois  represents  the 

finances  of  the  State  to  be  in  a  favorable  condition. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property  has  increased 
$50,000,000  during  the  year.  The  debt,  principal 
and  interest,  is  $11,138,000.  During  the  past  two 
years  more  than  $1,100,000  have  been  paid;  and 
the  Governor  anticipates  that  the  whole  will  be 
paid  within  six  years.  In  the  present  aspect  of 
national  politics  he  sees  increased  reason  for  a  reit- 
eration of  adhesion  to  the  Union,  and  a  declaration 
of  opinions  adverse  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  may  now  be  styled  an  "  anti- 
Administration  Democrat,"  has  been  re-elected 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
arduous  canvass  of  the  State  he  has  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  country,  being  ever}7  where 
received  with  great  consideration. — Messrs.  II.  S. 
Lane  and  W.  M.  M'Carty,  Republicans,  have  been 
elected  United  States  Senators  from  Illinois,  who 
will  contest  the  seats  now  held  by  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Fitch,  on  the  ground  of  illegality  in  their  elec- 
tion by  the  last  Legislature. Messrs.  Preston, 

of  Kentucky,  and  J.  Glancy  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  newly-appointed  Ministers  to  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, have  set  out  for  their  respective  posts. 

Recent  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  Para- 
guay fleet ;  the  different  vessels  of  which,  having 
suffered  somewhat  from  storms,  are  concentrating 

toward  the  mouth  of  the  River  La  Plata. New 

troubles,  of  a  serious  nature,  have  broken  out  in 
Kansas,  and  on  the  borders  of  Missouri.  They 
are  personal  rather  than  political,  growing  out  of 
feuds  between  two  opposing  gangs  of  desperadoes, 
headed  by  Hamilton  and  Montgomery.    The  Gov- 


ernor of  the  Territory  has  called  out  the  military. 

The  filibusters  who  left  Mobile  in  the  Susan  on 

the  6th  of  December  returned  to  that  port  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  vessel  was  driven  by  adverse 
winds  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  wrecked  on 
the  16th  of  December.  With  much  difficulty  the 
men  made  their  way  to  Belize,  where  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  procure  a  vessel  to  carry  them 
to  their  place  of  destination.  Governor  Seymour 
at  length  offered  to  send  them  back  to  the  United 
States  in  the  British  armed  steam-sloop  Basilisk. 
He  would  not  inquire  into  their  original  inten- 
tions, but  as  they  had  violated  no  law  of  England, 
would  consider  them  simply  as  shipwrecked  Amer- 
ican citizens. Some  months  ago  a  yacht  called 

the  Wanderer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Corrie,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  seized  at  New  York  on  suspicion  of 
being  bound  on  a  voyage  to  Africa  for  slaves.  No- 
thing being  found  to  substantiate  the  suspicion, 
sI&Nwas  discharged,  and  was  cleared  with  papers 
for  d  voyage  to  Trinidad.  The  yacht  made  her 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  had 
landed  a  large  number  of  native  Africans,  who  were 
dispersed  among  the  neighboring  plantations.  The 
case  is  now  undergoing  judicial  investigation,  there 
being  little  doubt  that  the  charge  is  well-founded. 
— The  subject  of  reopening  the  slave-trade  is  warm- 
ly discussed  at  the  South ;  but  though  it  has  many 
earnest  advocates,  the  general  sentiment  appears 
to  be  decidedly  averse  to  any  such  project. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  affairs  have  taken  an  unexpected  turn. 
For  some  weeks  the  adherents  of  Zuloaga  appeared 
to  be  gaining  the  advantage  over  their  opponents. 
They  had  routed  General  Degollado,  and  taken 
possession  of  Guadalajara,  besides  gaining  the  up- 
per hand  of  the  Pinto  Indians,  who  had  advanced 
upon  the  capital.  Meanwhile  General  Robles,  for- 
merly the  Minister  at  Washington,  who,  upon  the 
accession  of  Zuloaga,  retained  his  post  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  Government,  returned  to 
his  country,  made  his  way  through  the  "  Liberals" 
who  held  the  coast,  and  reached  the  capital,  where 
he  began  to  intrigue  against  his  chief.  The  troops 
went  over  to  him  and  deposed  Zuloaga,  who  took 
refuge  with  the  British  Minister.  Robles  announced 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  "  Conservatives,"  and 
sent  a  commission  to  Vera  Cruz  proposing  to  treat 
with  Juarez  for  a  union  with  the  "  Liberals." 
EUROPE. 

From  Great  Britain  the  most  interesting  item  is 
the  Queen's  India  Proclamation,  announcing  that 
"Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, America,  and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  which  is  now  the  title  assumed  by  her 
Majesty,  has,  "for  divers  weighty  reasons,  resolved, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 
to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  territo- 
ries in  India  heretofore  administered  in  trust  for  her 
by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company."  The  procla- 
mation calls  upon  all  subjects  in  India  to  render 
obedience  to  the  appointed  authorities;  confirms 
all  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  their  several 
posts,  subject  to  the  Queen's  future  pleasure ;  an- 
nounces that  all  treaties  made  by  the  Company 
with  native  princes  will  be  scrupulously  maintain- 
ed ;  repudiates  all  desire  for  further  territorial  ex- 
tension ;  acknowledges  the  same  duties  toward  In- 
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dian  as  toward  other  subjects ;  disclaims  all  right 
to  interfere  with  their  religion,  promising  that  none 
shall  be  unduly  favored  or  in  any  way  molested  on 
account  of  religious  faith,  and  that  all,  of  whatever 
race  or  creed,  shall  be  impartially  eligible  for  such 
offices  as  they  may  be  qualified  to  fill ;  promises 
that  in  framing  and  administering  law  due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms of  India ;  pardons  the  offenses  of  those  who, 
having  been  misled  into  rebellion,  desire  to  return 
to  the  path  of  duty — clemency  to  be  extended  to 
all  except  such  as  may  be  convicted  of  having  tak- 
en part  directly  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects, 
with  respect  to  whom  "  the  demands  of  justice  for- 
bid the  exercise  of  mercy ;"  to  those  who  have  giv- 
en asylum  to  murderers,  or  have  acted  as  leaders 
in  the  revolt,  their  lives  only  are  guaranteed,  but 
in  apportioning  their  punishment  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
acted;  to  all  others  who  are  in  arms  against  Gov- 
ernment an  unconditional  pardon  and  amnesiyvis 

promised  upon  their  return  to  their  homes. In 

Ireland  secret  societies  of  "  Ribbonmen"  are  reviv- 
ing, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  issued  a  very 
stringent  proclamation  warning  all  persons  against 
joining  any  illegal  societies,  under  pain  of  severe 
penalties,  and  offering  large  rewards  to  informers. 
These  societies  are  reported  to  have  branches  in 
all  the  great  towns  in  England.  One  object  of 
these  associations  is  reported  to  be  to  favor  an  in- 
vasion by  "filibusters"  from  America.  In  Skib- 
bereen  and  its  neighborhood  a  number  of  arrests 
have  been  made  upon  this  charge,  and  others  were 

anticipated. The  Ionian  Islands,  over  which 

Great  Britain  has  exercised  a  protectorate  since 
1815,  are  in  an  extremely  disaffected  state.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
been  sent  on  a  mission  to  investigate  the  state 
of  things.  In  the  mean  while  a  number  of  secret 
dispatches  to  the  Government  from  Sir  John  Young, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  have  been  surrepti- 
tiously published.  In  them  he  recommends  an 
effort  to  induce  the  European  powers  to  consent 
that  Great  Britain  should  formally  "  annex"  Corfu, 
the  principal  island  of  the  group,  and  give  up  the 
smaller  islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  affirm- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu  desired  to  be  in- 
corporated with  Great  Britain.  A  copy  of  this  dis- 
patch was  purloined  by  a  Mr.  Guernsey  from  the 
table  of  an  official,  to  whom  he  had  paid  a  visit, 
and  furnished  to  a  London  newspaper.  He  was 
tried  for  theft,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  document  was  not  taken  with  any 
intent  of  deriving  any  personal  advantage,  but 
merely  that  it  might  be  made  public.  The  depu- 
ties of  Corfu,  as  soon  as  the}'  were  made  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  drew  up  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  it.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  transmitted  a 
dispatch  to  the  Senate  of  the  Islands,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mis- 
sion is  simply  to  inquire  whether  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Islands  and  Great  Britain  may  not  be 

improved,  leaving  the  protectorate  untouched. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  applied  to 
Government  for  aid  to  enable  it  to  lay  down  a  new 
cable.  They  ask  a  guarantee  for  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  a  capital  stock  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Recent  investigations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  main  fault  in  the 
present  cable  is  about  270  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  at  a  depth  of  900  fathoms,  and  that  there  is 


another  fault  on  the  other  side,  probably  300  miles 
from  Newfoundland.  Electric  currents  are  still 
perceptible,  but  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  be  of 
any  practical  service.  Mr.  Henley  is  manufactur- 
ing an  apparatus  from  which  he  hopes  some  pres- 
ent results  may  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  permanent  communication  can 
be  attained  only  by  an  entirely  new  line.  As  soon 
as  the  season  permits  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
underrun  the  cable  so  as  to  recover  as  much  of  it 
as  possible. 

Count  Montalembert  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court  sentencing  him  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  Emperor  offered  to  pardon  him ;  but 
the  Count  refused  the  offer,  and  demanded  that  his 
appeal  should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal.  Upon 
the  new  trial  the  time  of  imprisonment  was  re- 
duced to  three  months,  but  the  same  fine  was  im- 
posed as  before.  The  English  newspapers,  which 
contained  the  report  of  the  first  trial,  and  the  elo- 
quent speeches  of  MM.  Berryer  and  Dufaure,  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  were  seized. The  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  inquire  into 
the  African  emigration  scheme  have  reported  in 
favor  of  its  continuance. 

The  "  Mortara  case"  has  for  some  months  excited 
much  attention  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  At  Bologna  a  child  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, named  Mortara,  was  secretly  baptized,  while 
an  infant,  by  its  nurse,  thus  becoming  legally  a 
Christian.  The  boy  had  attained  the  age  of  seven 
years  when  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the  nurse. 
He  was  at  once  taken  from  his  parents,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  that  a  Chris- 
tian child  should  be  educated  out  of  the  true 
Church. 

THE  EAST. 

The  campaign  in  India  has  been  opened  with  ev- 
ery prospect  of  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt. The  rebels  had  been  dislodged  from  many 
strongholds.  Several  engagements  are  reported, 
each  resulting  in  victory  on  the  British  side,  and 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber the  rebels  were  defeated  near  Mood  Poor ;  on 
the  31st  the  fort  of  Berwha  was  taken  by  storm  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  strong  fort  of  Berra  was 
captured  ;  on  the  23d  a  detachment  was  assailed 
by  a  thousand  rebels,  but  they  were  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  men  and  guns ;  on  the  27th  the  fort  of 
Rohes  was  taken ;  and  on  the  29th  Benes  Madho, 
with  20,000  men,  was  captured,  with  loss.  Tantia 
Topee  was  a  fugitive,  his  forces  having  been  rout- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns  and  six  hundred 
killed.  The  number  of  rebels  was  still  very  large 
— at  the  lowest  estimate,  50,000 — but  they  are  scat- 
tered about  in  small  bodies.  The  proclamation,  in 
which  the  British  Crown  assumes  entire  command 
over  India,  and  promises  an  amnesty  on  certain 
conditions,  was  read  throughout  India  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  is  said  to  have  given  great  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  Cape  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  Monitor 
of  November  10  says :  "  Letters  have  just  been  re- 
ceived in  Cape  Town  from  Dr.  Livingstone.  He 
has  arrived  in  safety  as  far  up  the  Zambesi  as  Tete, 
and  he  and  his  whole  party  were  in  perfect  health 
and  high  spirits.  Of  his  Makololos,  whom  he  had 
left  there  two  years  before  (about  150  in  number), 
thirty  had  died  of  small-pox,  and  six  more  had 
been  killed  during  his  absence.  The  remainder 
were  still  at  Tete,  and  would  proceed  up  the  coun- 
trv  with  him." 
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History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  Vol. 
III.,  by  William  II.  Prescott.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  The  eventful  for- 
tunes of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  to  which  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted,  affords 
a  congenial  theme  for  the  descriptive  powers  which 
have  given  such  graphic  beauty  to  the  previous 
historical  compositions  of  the  author.  In  point  of 
flowing  sweetness  of  narrative,  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  sustained  picturesque  effect,  Mr.  Prescott 
has  here  not  only  justified  his  well-established  rep- 
utation, but  even  presented  new  claims  to  public 
admiration.  It  was  in  the  year  711  that  the  Arabs, 
after  traversing  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reached  the  celebrated  straits  which  sep- 
arate Africa  from  Europe.  After  pausing  for  a 
moment,  they  descended  on  the  sunny  plains  of 
Andalusia;  met  the  whole  Gothic  array  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete ;  and,  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  whole  of  that  fair  domain— 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  corner  in  the  north, 
where  a  remnant  of  the  Goths  maintained  a  sav- 
age independence — became  subject  to  the  victorious 
Saracens.  Unlike  the  results  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest in  England,  however,  no  union  between  the 
two  races  was  effected.  A  -wide  difference  of 
blood,  of  religion,  of  national  tradition,  placed  an 
impassable  gulf  between  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. No  length  of  time  served,  in  the  eye  of 
the  Spaniard,  to  give  the  Moslem  invader  a  title  to 
the  soil ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  eighX  cen- 
turies the  Arabs  were  still  looked  upon  as  intrud- 
ers, whom  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Spaniards 
to  exterminate  or  expel.  During  the  long  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  nations  were  occu- 
pied with  feudal  quarrels  or  border  warfare,  the 
Spaniard  was  intent  on  the  one  great  object  of  re- 
claiming his  country  from  the  possession  of  the  in- 
fidel. His  progress  in  this  work,  though  certain, 
was  gradual,  and  was  measured  by  centuries  rather 
than  by  years.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  it 
had  reached  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  the  triumphant  Cid  had 
penetrated  to  the  Tagus  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  the  Moslems  had  been  stripped  of  the 
other  southern  provinces,  and  reduced  to  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Granada.  On  this  narrow  spot  they 
continued  to  maintain  a  national  existence,  and  to 
bid  defiance,  for  more  than  two  centuries  longer,  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (January  2,  1492), 
that,  after  a  war  which  rivaled  the  siege  of  Troy  in 
its  duration,  the  invaders  were  finally  overcome, 
and  "  the  august  pair  made  their  solemn  entry  into 
Granada ;  while  the  large  silver  cross,  which  had 
served  as  their  banner  through  the  war,  sparkling 
in  the  sunbeams  on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
announced  to  the  Christian  world  that  the  last  rood 
of  territory  in  the  Peninsula  had  passed  away  from 
the  Moslem."  The  war  against  the  Saracens  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  religious  crusade.  Every 
man  learned  to  regard  himself  as  the  soldier  of 
Heaven,  forever  fighting  the  great  battle  of  faith. 
The  orders  of  chivalry,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral in  the  Peninsula,  were  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  Palestine,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  perpetual  war  against  the  in- 
fidel. The  patriotic  principle  thus  became  identi- 
fied with  the  religious.    In  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 


try the  Spaniard  beheld  also  the  enemies  of  God ; 
and  national  hostility  was  aggravated  by  relig- 
ious hatred.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of 
Granada,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Moslems  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  religion, 
and  that  no  inducements  should  be  held  out  to  ef- 
fect their  conversion  to  Christianity.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  few  years  that  these  provisions  were  re- 
spected by  the  conquerors.  The  clergy  were  im- 
patient for  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  and  were 
eager  to  adopt  decided  measures  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  especially,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy, and  with  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed.  In  the  defect  of  reason  and  expostula- 
tion he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  bribes,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  force.  Under  these  potent  influ- 
ences the  work  of  prosely  tism  made  rapid  progress. 
Thousands  were  added  to  the  Christian  fold.  The 
more  devoted  Mussulmans  dreaded  the  generalapos- 
tasy  of  their  countrymen.  Exasperated  by  the 
course  of  the  clergy,  they  broke  out  into  an  insur- 
rection which  soon  extended  along  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada.  But  this 
only  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
Moors,  as  Ximenes  urged  upon  the  sovereigns,  had 
thus  forfeited  the  advantages  secured  by  the  treaty, 
and  incurred  the  penalties  of  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  property.  Their  offense  could  be  over- 
looked only  on  condition  that  they  should  at  once 
receive  baptism  or  leave  the  country.  This  pro- 
posal found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  As  but  few  of  the  Moslems  were  pre- 
pared to  renounce  their  country  and  their  worldly 
prospects  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  greater  portion  acceded  to  the  condi- 
tions, abjured  their  own  religion,  and  received  that 
of  their  enemies.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  on 
the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  at  the  time 
when  this  portion  of  the  history  commences.  The 
principal  cities  of  the  south  were  filled  with  a  min- 
gled population  of  Spaniards  and  Moriscoes  (as  the 
Moors  were  now  called),  the  latter  of  whom  gave 
evidence  of  conversion  to  the  faith  of  their  con- 
querors. But  a  large  majority  of  the  Moorish  pop- 
ulation was  scattered  over  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Alpujarras,  southeast  of  Granada,  and  among 
the  bold  sierras  that  stretch  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Spain.  Amidst  those  frosty  peaks  was 
many  a  green,  sequestered  valley,  on  which  the 
Moorish  peasant  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
his  unrivaled  cultivation.  He  constructed  ter- 
races from  the  rocky  soil,  planted  them  with  vines, 
and  clothed  the  bald  sides  of  the  sierra  with  a  de- 
licious verdure.  The  land  wras  irrigated  by  a  net- 
work of  canals.  The  different  elevations  afforded 
the  climate  of  different  latitudes.  The  fig,  the 
pomegranate,  the  orange  grew  almost  side  by  side 
with  the  hemp  of  the  north,  and  the  grain  of  more 
temperate  localities.  Flocks  of  merino  sheep  pas- 
tured on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
mulberry-trees  were  raised  in  great  abundance  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  these  little  hamlets 
the  people  of  the  Alpujarras  maintained  the  same 
sort  of  rugged  independence  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  ancient  Goth  when  he  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  Saracen  invader  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Astu- 
rias.  Here  the  Moriscoes  cherished  their  national 
associations,  and  perpetuated  the  usages  that  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  ancient  days.     The  measures 
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adopted  by  the  Government,  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  to  reduce  these  sturdy  mountaineers 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  form  the  principal 
topics  of  this  interesting  volume.  The  progress 
of  the  rebellion,  ■which  followed  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  unwilling 
Moslem,  is  described  in  glowing  colors.  Nor  is 
the  tragic  picture  completed  until  the  policy  of 
the  Court  is  crowned  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes.  They  were  first  driven  away  from 
their  mountain  homes  in  Granada.  '  The  lands 
and  houses  of  the  exiles  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  On  the  day  appointed  for  their  removal 
they  were  gathered  into  the  principal  churches  of 
their  districts,  formed  into  divisions,  and  sent  forth 
on  their  dreary  march.  Within  a  few  years  not  a 
Morisco  remained  on  their  wonted  soil.  The  out- 
casts who  still  lurked  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount- 
ains were  exterminated  by  the  sword,  the  gallows, 
and  famine.  But  the  exiles  carried  their  superior 
skill  and  industry  into  the  various  provinces  where 
they  were  sent.  Their  presence  was  revealed  by 
the  more  minute  and  elaborate  culture  of  the  soil. 
With  their  skill  in  husbandry  they  combined  a 
dexterity  in  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft  that 
was  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  The  products  of 
their  industry  were  accordingly  more  abundant, 
and  were  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  their 
neighbors.  They  continued,  however,  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  most  cruel  legislation.  Their  na- 
tional songs  and  dances,  the  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions which  had  come  clown  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, were  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  or  write  the 
Arabic,  on  pain  of  imprisonment ;  and  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offense,  of  four  years'  confinement  in  the 
galleys.  Still  they  flourished  under  this  iron  sys- 
tem. As  they  found  a  shelter  in  their  new  homes, 
and  resumed  their  former  habits  of  quiet  industry, 
their  spirits  revived,  and  they  gradually  became 
cheerful  and  even  gay. .  They  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  furnished  examples  of  longevity  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  match  among  the  Spaniards.  At 
length,  under  the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the 
Third,  the  Moriscoes  were  finally  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula,  an  act  which  deprived  Spain  of  the 
most  industrious  portion  of  her  population,  and  led, 
among  other  causes,  to  the  subsequent  decline  of 
the  monarchy.  In  addition  to  the  vigorous  recital 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Moriscoes,  Mr.  Prescott 
has  devoted  several  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
to  the  wars  with  tbe  Turks,  and  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  Spain,  in  which  he  has  ample  opportunity 
to  illustrate  the  qualities  which  have  given  him 
such  an  eminent  rank  among  American  historians. 
If  not  the  most  profound,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  narrative  writers.  His  pen  nevei 
loses  its  animation.  He  gathers  materials  for  pic- 
turesque description  from  the  driest  detail  of  facts  ; 
and  although  he  seldom  kindles  into  enthusiasm,  or 
betrays  the  earnestness  which  proceeds  from  intens- 
ity of  conviction,  his  sympathies  ai-e  always  on  the 
right  side — portraying  whatever  is  lovely,  noble, 
and  honorable  with  evident  pleasure,  and  never 
lending  his  countenance  to  baseness,  duplicity,  or 
tyrannic  power. 

*  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,  by  Holme  Lee.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  plot  of  this 
novel  is  original  in  its  conception,  and  its  devel- 
opment is  marked  by  ingenuity  of  resource  and 
vigor  of  combination.  Margaret  Holt  is  the 
daughter  of  a  recluse  misanthrope,  who,  from  ear- 


ly domestic  misfortune,  has  forsaken  society,  and 
nurses  a  grim,  sullen  independence  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country.  She  grows  up,  under  the 
fostering  influences  of  nature,  into  a  maiden  of  rare 
beauty  and  peculiar  loveliness  of  character,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  dash  of  eccentricity,  which  she  partly 
inherits  from  her  father,  and  partly  derives  from 
the  isolated  position  in  which  she  is  placed.  Mar- 
rying into  an  ancient  aristocratic  family,  she  suf- 
fers from  the  usual  effervescence  between  pride  of 
birth  and  the  gifts  of  nature;  but  everj*  new  trial 
only  proves  a  new  revelation  of  her  sweet  wo- 
manly dignity,  until  at  length  she  is  placed  in  a 
position  which  shows  that  her  strength  of  charac- 
ter is  equal  to  her  gentleness  of  disposition.  The 
subordinate  figures  in  the  scene  are  mostly  arranged 
with  excellent  effect,  although  the  story  is  hurried 
toward  tbe  close,  and  the  situations  such  as  do  not 
urgently  invite  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

What  will  he  do  uith  it?  by  Pisastratus  Caxton,  A 
Novel,  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers).  Every  new  production  of 
Bulwer  appears  to  justify  the  opinion  of  those  who 
assign  him  the  highest  rank  among  modern  writers 
of  fiction.  The  present  work  exhibits  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  world,  insight  into  the  springs 
of  passion,  power  of  artistic  grouping,  and  richness 
of  vocabulary  which  have  given  most  of  his  pre- 
vious novels  their  eminent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  his  masterly  handling  of  characters  and 
scenes  the  reader,  who  is  weary  of  the  wretched 
affectation  and  imbecility  of  so  many  aspiring  nov- 
elists, will  find  a  positive  refreshment. 

Tr-^els  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  by  Henry  Barth.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) In  this  third  and  concluding  volume,  Dr. 
Barth  pursues  his  narrative  from  the  time  when, 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
Overweg,  and  prevented  by  the  wars  in  Bornu 
from  pursuing  the  exploration  of  that  region,  he 
set  forth  westward  to  explore  the  countries  on  the 
Isa,  or  Niger.  The  road  which  he  had  to  traverse 
was  long  and  arduous,  leading  through  the  border  re- 
gion hying  between  the  Bornu  and  Fufulde  empires, 
through  the  dominions  of  the  conquering  Fulbe, 
through  Arbindi  and  Hombori,  unsettled  prov- 
inces obstructed  by  nature  and  infested  by  man  ; 
along  the  lakes  and  backwaters  of  the  great  river, 
until  he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Timbuktu,  to 
reach  which  was  the  object  of  his  arduous  under- 
taking. Here  he  experienced  many  inconveni- 
ences, and  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  honorable  cap- 
tivity for  many  months.  The  time  was  occupied 
in  his  usual  laborious  manner,  by  researcbes  into 
the  history,  character,  and  customs  of  the  people. 
Being  at  length  suffered  to  depart,  he  retraced 
his  course  by  a  different  route  ;  then  crossed  the 
desert  to  Tripoli,  whence  he  embarked  for  Europe, 
having  occupied  nearly  six  years  in  his  long  and 
adventurous  journey.  He  bad  succeeded  not  only 
in  exploring  a  vast  region  which  was  scarcely 
known  even  to  tbe  Arab  merchants,  but  had  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  along  the  mysterious  Niger.  In  accuracy 
of  observation,  patience  of  research,  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  Barth  stands  at  the  head  of  all  mod- 
ern travelers.  He  may  be  considered  as  having 
fairly  laid  open  the  whole  region  of  Central  Africa 
to  within  eight  degrees  of  the  equator,  leaving  onh- 
a  tract  of  sixteen  degrees  in  breadth  between  his 
explorations  and  those  of  Livingstone  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
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A  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VER- 
3-  SI  ON  OF  THE  BIBLE.— The  question  of  a 
new  translation  of  Scripture,  or,  to  speak  more  ex- 
actly, of  a  revision  of  our  received  version,  is  one 
which,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  confined  to  men 
of  scholarly  attainments,  but  has  excited  a  deep 
interest  in  all  classes  of  intelligent  minds.  This 
is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  intense  evangelism 
so  characteristic  of  our  era  — a  spirit  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  which  led  to  the  execution  of  the  versions, 
now  existing,  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
At  all  events,  we  not  only  find  the  question  moot- 
ed by  biblical  scholars,  but  the  experiment  actual- 
ly made  b}-  individuals  and  by  religious  societies. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  design  of  all  of  these  new 
versions  to  supersede  our  standard  English  Bible  ; 
but.  they  indicate  a  dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  a 
desire  that  its  alleged  defects  may  be  remedied. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  duty  of  importance  to  us, 
who  hold  the  position  of  mediators  between  the 
scholastic  and  the  general  mind,  to  inquire  wheth- 
er the  defects  of  our  received  version  are  so  many 
and  so  great  as  are  alleged,  and  whether  an  emen- 
dation of  it  is  desirable  or  practicable. 

"We  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  successful 
transfusion  of  thought  and  sentiment  from  one 
language  into  another  is  a  work  of  almost  invinci- 
ble difficulty ;  especially  when  the  languages  under 
treatment  belong  to  widely  separated  eras  of  the 
world's  history,  and  are  the  media  of  expression 
for  races  largely  differing  in  habits  of  mind,  in  so- 
cial usage,  and  in  general  spirit.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  when  part  of  the  matter  to  be  translated 
is  poetic  in  form ;  for  in  poetry  so  much  depends 
upon  diction  and  rhythm,  that  its  fine  spirit  may 
entirely  escape  us  while  making  the  effort  to  house 
it,  as  it  were,  in  another  body.  What  adequate 
translation  have  we  of  Homer  ?  In  Pope's  poetic 
paraphrase  the  blind  old  bard  appears  before  us  in 
the  garb  and  wears  the  mien  of  a  fine  gentleman 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  while,  in  the  blank  verse 
of  Cowper,  he  is  so  prosy,  so  bare  of  all  appropriate 
appareling,  that  we  scarce  recognize  his  identity. 
In  the  one  instance  we  have  Alexander  Pope  act- 
ing the  part  of  Homer ;  in  the  other,  alas  !  naught 
but  Homer's  ghost.  As  Boswell  once  wittily  said 
(and  it  is  the  only  witty  saying  of  his  that  we  re- 
member), "A  translation  of  poetry  may  be  in  the 
same  tune  but  not  in  the  same  tone ;  Homer  plays 
on  a  bassoon,  Pope  on  a  flageolet." 

A  translation  can  never  tye  more  than  a  close 
approximation  to  its  original.  There  will  always 
remain  delicate  shadings  of  meaning  perceptible  to 
those  alone  who  are  familiar  with  both  languages. 
Making,  however,  every  allowance  for  this  and  the 
like  difficulties,  we  may  safely  say  that  our  En- 
glish version  of  the  Bible  approaches  more  closely 
the  spirit  of  its  originals  than  any  book  ever  ren- 
dered from  an  ancient  into  a  modern  tongue. 

But  what  are  the  defects  complained  of?  We 
do  not  include  now  the  renderings  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical terms  which  the  churches  variously  interpret, 
and  which  they  naturally  desire  to  have  translated, 
or  at  least  construed,  according  to  their  own  views. 
We  propose  rather  to  select  those  which  interest 
all  readers,  the  correction  of  which  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  universally  accepted  as  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  first  class  of  cases  which  we  note  are  those 


where,  from  the  constant  flux  and  change  which 
is  the  normal  state  of  a  living  language,  words 
in  our  version  which  accurately  represented  the 
thought  of  the  sacred  writers  two  hundred  years 
ago,  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  so  precisely  express 
their  meaning.  Thus,  "  to  prevent,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  translators,  meant  "to  go  before;" 
"to  let"  signified  "  to  hinder ;"  "  wot"  and  "  wist" 
were  common  forms  for  "know"  and  "knew;"  as 
also  was  "bewray"  for  "expose,"  "  lease "  for 
"lose,"  "to  eschew"  for  "to  avoid,"  "to  entreat" 
for  "to  treat,"  "leasing"  for  "lies,"  "  bruit"  for 
"rumor,"  "  minish"  for  "diminish,"  "an  hun- 
gered" for  "  hungry."  "Worship"  is  now  limited 
in  its  significance  to  "the  homage  rendered  to  a 
divine  being,"  it  included  then  "civil  respect  or 
honor"  likewise;  " pitiful"  then  meant  "compas- 
sionate," but  nowmeans  "  contemptible  ;"  "meat" 
and  "  food"  were  then  synonymous  terms,  now  they 
are  not.  Such  words  as  "  taches,"  "  ouches,"  and 
"to  ear"  (to  plow),  are  unintelligible  to  the  pres- 
ent generation ;  but  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  unimportant  and  rarely  occur. 

More  important  instances  are,  "  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,"  which,  in  the  time  of  King  James, 
was  good  English  for  "  take  no  anxious  thought ;" 
and  in  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians,  the  words, 
"  When  I  beheld  your  devotions,"  by  which  our 
translators  meant  the  "objects  of  your  worship  ;" 
and  again,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome, 
"  We  took  up  our  carriages,"  which  term,  in  the  En- 
glish of  the  sixteenth  century,  stood  for  "  luggage 
or  baggage."  "  Grudge  not"  was  then  equivalent 
to  '•  murmur  not."  And  we  may  add  to  these  what 
is  presumed  to  be  a  typographical  blunder,  "  Strain 
at  a  gnat,"  for  "  Strain  out  a  gnat" — an  allusion  to 
a  well-known  Eastern  custom. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  instances  where 
the  authors  of  our  version  have  confessedly  not 
chosen  the  happiest  terms  for  conveying  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  writers.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  fin- 
est passages  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  they  have  sub- 
stituted "  charity"  for  the  better  word  "  love"  of  the 
earlier  English  translations.  They  have  written 
"Jesus"  for  "Joshua"  in  Hebrews,  which,  though 
literally  correct,  is  confusing  to  the  common  read- 
er. They  make  the  Apostle  Paul  tell  the  Athe- 
nians, quite  bluntly,  that  he  considers  them  "too 
superstitious,"  whereas  it  is  in  his  mind  to  say  that, 
as  a  stranger,  he  has  observed  that  they  "  are  much 
given  to  religious  devotion;"  a  statement  which 
affords  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  their  consideration  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  In- 
deed, in  this  entire  passage  our  version  fails  to  in- 
dicate adequately  the  exquisite  tact  and  skill  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

Other  cases  are  those  where  the  meaning,  already 
clear,  might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  be 
given  with  greater  clearness,  and  yet  with  no  loss 
in  the  felicity  of  expression.  Such  a  one  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd."  A  closer  ren- 
dering would  doubtless  be,  "  And  there  shall  be 
one  flock,  and  one  shepherd,"  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  unity  more  perfectly. 

Then  again,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  lan- 
guage of  our  English  Bible  is,  in  a  few  places,  too 
homely,  not  to  say  indelicate.  An  attempt  to  rem- 
edy this  and  other  defects  by  a  new  translation, 
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was  made  by  our  distinguished  American  lexi- 
cographer, Noah  Webster,  but  we  believe  without 
success.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  neither 
is  it  practicable  in  a  brief  discussion,  to  make 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  defects  of  our  house- 
hold version  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  an  ungrate- 
ful task  at  best ;  and  besides,  we  do  not  attach  as 
much  importance  to  them  as  do  those  who  insist 
upon  a  revision.  We  might  admit  every  count  in 
the  bill  of  charges,  and  yet  deduce  a  different  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Same  of  the  charges  we  conceive 
to  be  frivolous ;  others,  again,  are  weighty,  and 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Yet  we  hold  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  "  if  the  substantial  sub- 
ject be  well  forged  out,  we  need  not  examine  the 
sparks  which  irregularly  fly  from  it."  In  laying 
the  many  courses  of  a  building  a  stone  may  here 
and  there  be  illy  adjusted  to  the  .rest ;  but  if  the 
edifice  is  so  finely  proportioned  that  its  architect- 
ural effects  impress  every  beholder,  we  may  well 
bethink  ourselves  a  little  before  we  undertake  to 
meddle  with  or  to  mend  it.  If  our  readers  will 
conceive  the  instances  above  cited  and  others  like 
them  to  be  somewhat  multiplied,  they  will  readily 
apprehend  the  nature  of  the  improvements  desired. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  they  do  not  touch  the  vital 
interest  at  stake — the  discovery,  by  persons  of  the 
plainest  understanding,  of  the  true  path  of  life. 
When  gathered  together  they  may  at  first  sight 
make  a  formidable  array ;  but  that  they  are  many, 
relatively  to  the  entire  contents  of  Scripture,  no  one 
possessed  of  competent  knowledge  will,  we  think, 
undertake  to  affirm. 

The  agitation  of  this  question  will  doubtless  ex- 
cite in  many  minds  the  desire  to  know  from  what 
sources  we  have  derived  our  received  version  of 
Scripture,  and  upon  what  grounds  its  title  to  pre- 
eminence rests.  We  may  claim  for  it  two  signal 
advantages  :  the  one,  that  it  was  made  precisely  at 
that  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  English  language 
best  fitted  for  such  a  work ;  the  other,  that  it  is 
not  in  itself  an  original  translation,  but  the  sixth 
of  a  series  of  versions,  each  one  of  which  is  a  careful 
revision  of  its  predecessors.  We  shall  devote  a  por- 
tion of  our  space  to  the  illustration  of  these  points. 

The  English,  being  a  composite  language,  is,  at 
different  epochs,  much  affected  by  the  various  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists.  Rooted  deeply  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  yet  supplied  in  large  measure 
from  the  resources  of  the  Latin  and  French.  And 
though  its  normal  state  is  found  in  a  predomin- 
ance of  Anglo-Saxon  vocables,  and  a  simplicity  of 
grammatical  structure  altogether  its  own,  yet  it 
has  been  subject  to  perturbations  not  unlike  those 
of  the  planets,  when  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
each  other's  influence.  From  the  awkward  phrase 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  the  Latinisms  and  deep- 
breathing  periods  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  from  thence  to  the  subdued  grace  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  and  from  thence  to  the  pomp  of  the  John- 
sonian diction,  and  from  thence  to  the  indescribable 
contortions  of  the  Carlylean  sentence,  is  a  path  of 
direction  not  agreeing  with  any  rectilinear  or  known 
curvilinear  movement.  This  irregular  advance 
proves  that  our  vernacular  submits,  for  a  season, 
to  influences  which,  in  process  of  time,  are  repelled 
and  cast  aside.  Our  version  of  the  Bible  enjoys 
the  felicity  of  having  been  made  in  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  primitive  one,  when  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  had  infused  a  new  spir- 
it into  our  literature  and  enlarged  its  resources,  but 
had  not  yet  burdened  it  with  imitations  of  the  clas- 


sic forms.  It  was  the  period  which  gave  us  our 
Shakspeare,  the  wealth  and  purity  of  whose  diction 
are  not  the  least  of  the  legacies  he  has  left  us ;  the 
period  afterward  characterized  as  the  one  when 
authors  drew  "from  the  wells  of  English  unde- 
filed."  The  ponderous  Latinists  had  not  yet  Ro- 
manized our  tongue ;  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  had  not  yet  subdued  it  to  the  quiet  grace  of 
the  French  style  of  expression.  It  was  in  its  first 
vigor,  large,  hearty,  with  the  dew  of  the  early 
morning  upon  it,  and,  under  the  inspirations  of  the 
universal  awakening  of  the  human  intellect,  ready 
for  the  first  essaj's  of  its  power. 

We  have  said  that  our  version  belongs  to  this 
period  of  our  language,  for,  though  reduced  to  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  it  is 
derived  from  William  Tjmdale — the  earliest  trans- 
lator from  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  into 
English  —  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  There  is  something  irresistibly  attract- 
ive in  the  character,  and  withal  tragic  in  the  fate, 
of  this  man.  Deeply  learned,  and  sincerely  pious, 
he  was  literal^  Avithout  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 
To  give  the  Bible  to  the  people  of  England  in  their 
own  tongue  was  the  cherished  purpose  of  his  life. 
In  a  controversy  with  a  church  dignitary  who  op- 
posed his  scheme,  he  had  declared  with  lofty  confi- 
dence, "  If  God  spares  me  many  years,  I  will  cause 
the  boy  that  driveth  the  plow  to  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  do."  Driven  from  the  soil  of  England 
by  Henry,  whose  policy  was  in  the  main  hostile  to 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  found 
a  refuge  at  Antwerp,  and  subsisted  upon  the  bounty 
of  English  merchants  resident  there.  Entrapped 
at  length  by  the  King's  emissaries,  he  was  burned 
at  the  stake  near  Brussels,  where,  from  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  he  uttered  the  ever-memorable  words, 
"  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes !"  Who 
can  tell  how  far  such  a  life,  corresponding  so  close- 
ly in  its  sufferings  with  the  lives  of  the  inspired 
authors  of  the  New  Testament,  may  have  quicken- 
ed his  appreciative  sympathy  with  much  that  they 
wrote ! 

The  condition  of  the  English  language  at  the 
time  we  have  described  fitted  it  admirably  for  the 
task  of  rendering  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  Bible.  For  the  greater  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
was  written  in  a  tongue  which  -was  never  over-re- 
fined by  the  action  of  the  speculative  intellect.  Its 
tone  is  one  of  dignified  simplicity.  It  deals  with 
the  primary  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  striking 
aspects  of  the  outer  world.  The  New  Testament, 
though  the  product  of  a  more  refined  period,  has 
much  of  it  the  same  character,  from  the  limited 
culture  of  nearly  all  its  waiters,  and  the  absence 
on  their  part  of  all  thought  as  to  their  mode  of  ex- 
pression. No  better  representative  of  its  letter 
and  spirit  could  have  been  found  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pre-emi- 
nently the  language  of  the  people,  refined  by  the 
advance  of  learning,  and  yet  not  made  scholastic 
by  writers  whose  only  wrorld  was  the  student's 
closet.  Tyndale,  and  his  associate  Coverdale, 
though  deeply  learned,  had  been  made  familiar  by 
their  manner  of  life  with  the  common  speech  of  the 
house,  the  market,  and  the  wayside.  Our  version 
is  therefore  singularly  free  from  what  a  writer  of 
the  time  sarcastically  calls  "  the  inkhorn  terms," 
with  which  the  affectation  of  scholarship  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  learned  with  each  other  was  al- 
ready infecting  our  language.  Of  the  sixty-nine 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  rendered  in  it,  five 
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only  are  not  Saxon.  The  celebrated  Robert  Hall, 
■whose  sense  of  the  harmony  of  style  was  perfect, 
delighted  to  quote  the  sweet  Saxon  phrases  of  our 
Bible,  and  would  describe  them  as  affording  him 
the  pleasure  of  fine  strains  of  music. 

Tyndale's  translation,  though  made  independ- 
ently from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  is  close- 
ly allied  toWicliff's  from  the  Vulgate,  made  as  far 
back  as  1380.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  com- 
plete his  work.  His  friend  Coverdale  revised  and 
finished  his  version,  and  published  a  complete  Bi- 
ble in  English  in  1535.  A  revision  of  this  was 
published  by  Mathew  in  1537 ;  and  still  another 
under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1539 ; 
and  yet  another  by  the  English  refugees  at  Gene- 
va in  1560 ;  and  another,  called  "the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble," in  1568,  under  the  authority  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. These  several  versions  have  been  very  ap- 
propriately described  as  bearing  "a  strong  family 
likeness."  They  are  successive  growths  from  one 
and  the  same  stock,  and  in  them  we  can  see  our 
English  Bible  slowly  advancing  toward  its  perfec- 
tion. So  well  received  were  they,  that,  before  the 
undertaking  of  the  final  revision  by  the  authority 
of  King  James,  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Testament  or  of  the  whole  volume 
were  in  circulation  among  the  people — an  extraor- 
dinary number  for  that  age. 

Our  English  Bible  is  not,  then,  a  fii*st  attempt, 
or  an  independent  attempt,  to  translate  the  "Word 
of  God,  but  a  revision  of  pre-existent  versions  made 
with  great  care  and  under  favorable  auspices.  Our 
language  was  in  a  fluent  state,  which  made  it  pass 
readily  into  the  moulds  of  Scripture  thought  and 
expression.  The  Reformation  had  given  a  mighty 
impulse  to  learning,  and  in  the  time  of  King  James 
there  were  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
many  eminent  Oriental  and  classical  scholars.  The 
King's  directions  to  the  translators  were  drawn  up 
with  skill.     Among  them  were  the  following : 

''The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  com- 
monly called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed, 
and  to  be  as  little  altered  as  the  original  wrill  per- 
mit." 

"These  translations  to  be  followed,  where  they 
agree  better  with  the  sense  than  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble, to  wit,  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Mathew's,  Whit- 
church's, Geneva." 

When  none  of  these  accorded  with  the  original, 
they  were,  of  course,  to  follow  that.  "We  need  not 
repeat  the  old,  familiar  story  of  their  labors ;  how 
the  forty-seven  good  and  capable  men,  divided  into 
six  companies,  each  company  taking  a  part  of  the 
entire  volume,  wrought  at  their  task  three  entire 
years ;  how  each  man's  work  was  revised  by  his 
associates,  and  each  company's  work  by  the  other 
companies,  until  every  passage  had  passed  under 
scrutiny  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  times ;  how, 
too,  after  the  exercise  of  this  scrupulous  cai-c,  a 
select  number  of  the  whole  devoted  nearly  a  year 
to  a  re-examination  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
These  facts  we  need  mention  only  in  passing.  But 
we  may  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  character  of 
the  translators  as  men  every  way  worthy  of  their 
high  responsibility,  whose  ability  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  modesty.  They  say  of  them- 
selves :  "  We  never  thought  to  make  a  new  trans- 
lation, but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one."  And 
again:  "Neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  what 
was  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that 
which  was  hammered."    And  thus  have  we  our  in- 


comparable version  of  Scripture.  Rooted  in  the 
remote  past,  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  and  be- 
come perfect  with  the  perfection  of  our  language. 
In  its  slow  maturing  was  contained  the  promise, 
the  sure  prophecy  of  its  enduring  vitality.  It  is 
permeated  by  the  richest  life  of  our  beloved  ver- 
nacular, and  has  budded  and  blossomed  with  its 
fairest  flowers  of  expression.  Its  early  translator, 
Tyndale,  chose  for  his  motto,  "  Time  tryeth ;"  and 
time  has  tried  this  work  of  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  of  the  no  less  learning  and  piety  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  has  attested  its  priceless  value.  Time 
has  added  to  it  much  of  the  venerableness  and  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  records  of  which  it  is  so  faith- 
ful a  transcript.  The  memory  of  the  martyrs  who 
died  to  produce  it  and  to  make  it  a  household  vol- 
ume is  embalmed  in  it.  No  other  book  of  our  lan- 
guage can  be  so  appropriately  termed  nutrix  gen- 
tium, the  foster-mother  of  races  of  men.  It  has  met 
one  after  the  other  the  advancing  generations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage,  and  has  guided  their  spirit- 
ual life  and  given  to  it  its  expression.  There  is 
not  an  emotion  of  our  spiritual  nature,  from  the 
wail  of  the  penitent  to  the  almost  sei*aphic  rapture 
of  the  translated  believer,  which  does  not  find  in 
its  happy  phrase  appropriate  utterance.  So  pow- 
erfully has  association  interfused  its  thought  and 
expression  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
even  to  think  upon  these  themes  in  other  terms 
than  those  which  are  provided  us  in  our  English 
Bible. 

"We  believe  we  may  safely  assume  that  what- 
ever new  translations  of  Scripture  may  be  made 
for  scholars  or  for  private  reading,  the  use  of  our 
received  version  will  never  be  superseded  by  any 
other  among  the  people.  If  ever  amended,  it  must 
be  with  the  reverent  touch  with  which  Ave  restore 
the  painting  of  an  old  master.  And  even  then  the 
changes  must  stand  out  as  proposed,  and  receive 
the  sanction  of  universal  consent,  before  being  in- 
corporated with  the  text.  They  must  by  no  means 
be  foisted  in.  We  can  conceive  of  no  event  which 
would  awaken  a  more  universal  rebellion  in  the 
popular  mind  than  the  discovery  that,  unawares, 
their  received  version  had  been  changed.  But  we 
doubt  if  the  attempt  is  desirable  in  the  present  di- 
vided state  of  Christendom.  At  present  our  Bible 
is  a  bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  branches 
of  English  and  American  Protestantism.  It  is  for 
all  sects  a  common  standard  of  appeal.  It  is  the 
broad,  unbroken  platform  upon  which  they  may 
unitedly  stand.  It  is  at  once  a  reproach  of  their 
divisions,  and  an  eloquent  homily  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  union  among  Christian  men.  No  more  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  could  be  witnessed  than  that  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  appealing  to  their  own 
exclusive  versions  as  their  ultimate  answer  in  mat- 
ters of  debate.  In  such  a  juncture  of  affairs  we 
believe  the  world  without  the  churches  would  cor- 
rect and  rebuke  the  folly  of  the  world  within  them. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  King  James's  trans- 
lation, and  while  the  publishing  of  Bibles  was  in 
the  hands  of  private  printers,  violent  sectaries  pro- 
cured the  issuing  of  editions  corrupted  to  suit  their 
own  purposes.  Some  of  these  alterations  seem  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  mischief,  if  not 
of  malice.  Thus  one  printer  is  said  to  have  omit- 
ted the  important  word  "not"  in  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, for  which  he  was  afterward  fined  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds ;  others  changed  in  decisive 
passages  "unrighteousness,"  to  "righteousness," 
and  "shall  not  inherit"  to  "shall  inherit."     Bos- 
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sibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  madness  in  the 
doggerel  of  Hudibras : 

"Religion  spawned  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts." 
The  numerous  improved  versions  made  and  is- 
sued by  private  scholars  are  of  very  various  merit. 
Some  of  them  come  to  us  with  every  sanction  which 
great  reputation  can  give  them,  and  are  really  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  critical  ability.  But  all  that 
we  have  seen  are  inferior  to  our  common  English 
Bible  in  one  important  particular — they  are  not  so 
readable.  Who  more  judicious  than  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen  ?  Yet  who  would  ex- 
change our  common  version  of  the  Gospels  for  his? 
Unfortunately  not  every  one  who  addresses  him- 
self to  this  task  is  as  fully  qualified  to  do  it  well. 
About  forty  years  ago  a  well-known  divine  of  En- 
gland rushed  into  the  field  with  defiant  trumpet 
blast,  denied  the  literary  competency  of  King 
James's  translator?,  affirmed  that  no  version  had 
been  made  from  the  original  Scripture  since  the 
days  of  Jerome,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  literature  by  drawing  directly  from 
the  Hebrew  records.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking  we  are  not  precisely  aware ;  but  Ave 
have  seen  the  following  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his 
earlier  efforts :  it  is  from  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve,  the  mother  of  us  all : 

"Then  he  brought  one  to  her  side,  whose  flesh 
he  had  inclosed  in  her  place.  Then  Jehovah  built 
the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he  took  for  the 
man,  even  a  woman,"  etc. 

Our  readers  may,  at  their  leisure,  compare  this 
jumble  with  the  simple  rendering  of  our  standard 
version. 

Another  luckless  wight,  who  wishes  the  style 
of  our  English  Bible  to  be  modernized  and  made 
more  vivacious,  perpetrates  the  following.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  answer  of  the  Roman  centurion  to  our 
Saviour : 

"  Lord,  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coining. 
I  don't  deserve  you  should  honor  my  house  with 
your  presence." 

And  another,  who  has  an  itching  for  a  more  dig- 
nified diction,  travesties  the  twenty-third  Psalm  in 
the  following  style : 

"Deity  is  my  pastor,  I  shall  not  be  indigent.  .  .  . 
Thou  anointest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents. 
My  chalice  exuberates,"  etc. 

These  are  follies,  but  who  will  say  that  they 
are  not  seriously  meant  by  their  authors  ?  They 
show  that  a  translator  may  enter  upon  his  work 
with  the  utmost  self-confidence,  and  yet  totally 
misconceive  the  spirit  and  tone  if  not  the  sense  of 
the  inspired  volume. 

But  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  syllable 
the  text  of  our  version  might  be  presented  in  a  far 
more  readable  form.  The  division  into  chapters 
and  verses  has  its  uses,  but  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  does  not  interrupt  the  flow  of  narrative,  of 
poetry,  and  of  argument.  It  creates,  besides,  the 
pernicious  habit  of  contemplating  the  contents  of 
Scripture  as  composed  of  so  many  distinct  aphor- 
isms; whereas  the  aphoristic  form  is  peculiar  to 
the  book  of  Proverbs  alone.  Why  not,  as  in  the 
editions  of  Homer  or  Milton,  relegate  the  chapter 
and  verse  numbers  to  the  margin,  dividing  the 
text  into  suitable  paragraphs  according  to  the 
sense  ?  The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  no  part  of  its  inspiration ;  it  was  made  on 
individual  responsibility,  and,  more  than  that,  very 


carelessly  made.  It  was  not  originally  designed 
to  facilitate  reading,  but  to  make  reference  to  a 
concordance  more  easy.  We  owe  to  Cardinal 
Hugo  de  Santo  Caro — a  concordance-maker  of  the 
thirteenth  century  —  the  division  into  chapters, 
and  to  a  Jewish  Rabbin  the  subdivision  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  verses.  Robert  Stephens,  the  fa- 
mous editor  and  printer,  distributed  the  matter  of 
the  New  Testament  into  verses  to  adjust  it  to  a 
concordance  which  he  was  then  passing  through 
the  press.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  he  did  the 
work  while  traveling  on  horseback  (inter  equitan- 
dum)  between  Lyons  and  Paris.  Whether  he 
wrought  at  this  verse-making  while  cantering  his 
good  steed  on  the  road,  or  while  baiting  at  his  inn, 
he  does  not  say— probably  both.  We  can  not  think 
that  Scripture  has  been,  by  this  arrangement, 
rightly  divided;  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
fearfull}-  dislocated  to  the  detriment  of  its  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  Much  would  be  gained,  too,  if 
the  citations,  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
were  indicated  by  quotation  marks  and  printed  in 
spaced  letter.  Besides  the  gain  in  clearness  by  this 
change,  it  would  keep  prominent!}'  before  the  eye 
and  mind  the  confirmation  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  of  the  genuineness  and  inspiration 
of  the  more  ancient  Scriptures.  We  are  of  opinion 
too,  that  a  slight  difference  in  arrangement  would 
give  greater  impressiveness  to  the  hymn-book  of 
Scripture,  the  model  of  all  hymnology,  the  collec- 
tion of  Psalms.  These  ancient  songs,  which  have 
a  power  still  to  touch  the  dullest  sensibilities,  may 
reasonably  ask  to  be  treated  with  the  appearance 
of  justice.  What  syllabic  measure  is  to  classic, 
and  rhyme  to  modern  poetry,  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse-members  is  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  alliterative  treatment  of  the  theme  is  frequent- 
ly followed  at  intervals  by  a  choral  refrain;  but 
these  features  scarcely  appear  in  our  present  mode 
of  printing  the  text.  The  loss  of  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  we  were  to  print  a  collection  of  modern  hymns 
as  so  much  prose,  leaving  the  reader  to  pick  out 
the  rhyme  and  the  reason  as  he  best  could. 

Our  discussion  has  carried  us  not  unwillingly  to 
the  remote  past ;  to  the  seed-time  of  the  rich  har- 
vests of  blessing  which  we  are  now  gathering  year 
by  year.  Then,  King  Henry's  Chancellor,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  condemned  all  who  were  suspected 
of  importing  or  concealing  Tyndale's  New  Testa- 
ment to  ride  through  the  streets  of  London  with 
their  faces  to  their  horses'  tails,  with  paper  caps 
on  their  heads,  with  the  copies  of  Scripture  hang- 
ing from  their  cloaks,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  cast  into  the  fire  at  Cheapside ;  now,  one  of  the 
noblest  organizations  known  to  Christendom  strains 
its  resources  to  the  utmost  to  place  a  copy  in  every 
man's  house.  Who  at  that  day  would  have  pre- 
dicted so  great  a  change !  Yet  we  hear  one  as 
early  as  1610,  anticipating,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  in  language  of  almost  superhuman  eloquence, 
the  good  to  be  achieved  by  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  words  are  worthy  to  be 
written  in  gold : 

"That  most  excellent  light  of  Christian  wisdom 
revealed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  divine  oracles 
is  incomparable  and  peerless,  whereupon  all  others 
do  depend ;  the  bright  beams  of  which  heavenly 
light  do  show  us  the  ready  way  to  eternal  happi- 
ness amidst  the  sundiy  turnings  and  dangerous 
windings  of  this  life.  And  lest  either  the  strange- 
ness of  the  language  wherein  these  holy  books  were 
written,  or  the  deepness  of  the  mysteries,  or  the 
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multiplicity  of  hidden  senses  contained  in  them, 
should  any  way  hide  us  from  the  clear  view  and  per- 
fect beholding  of  that  heavenly  brightness ;  God 
hath  called,  and  assembled  into  his  church,  out  of 
all  nations  in  the  world,  and  out  of  all  people  that 
dwell  under  the  arch  of  heaven,  men  abounding  in 
all  secular  learning  and  knowledge  and  filled  with 
the  understanding  of  holy  things,  who  might  turn 
these  Scriptures  and  books  of  God  into  the  tongues 
of  every  nation;  and  might  unseal  this  book  so 
fast  clasped  and  sealed,  and  manifest  and  open  the 
mysteries  therein  contained,  not  only  by  lively 
voice  but  by  writings  to  be  carried  down  to  all 
posterities.  From  hence,  as  from  the  pleasant  and 
fruitful  fields  watered  with  the  silver  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  the  people  of  God  are  nourished  with  all  sav- 
ing food.  Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is 
restinguished  as  from  the  most  pure  fountains  of 
living  waters  and  the  everlasting  streams  of  Para- 
dise. Hence  the  want  of  needy  souls  is  supplied, 
as  out  of  the  best  and  richest  store-house  in  the 
world.  From  hence,  as  out  of  the  school  of  all 
heavenly  virtues,  all  the  life,  manners,  and  duties 
of  men  are  framed  and  fashioned  aright,  the  un- 
learned are  taught,  the  learned  are  exercised  ;  they 
that  are  fallen  are  holpen,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
rise  again  ;  they  that  stand  are  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  falling;  in  a  word  there  is  nothing  hon- 
est, nothing  profitable,  pleasant,  great  or  rare  or 
excellent,  tending  either  to  instruction,  holiness 
of  life,  or  the  attaining  of  endless  happiness,  but 
here  it  may  be  found." 


(BMiflf  3  <fetj  (Cjntir. 

IT  is  a  dismal  proverb  that  a  green  Yule  makes 
a  fat  church-yard.  Dismal,  because  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  slip  unawares  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  winter ;  to  pass  be}rond  Christmas,  and  find 
ourselves  standing  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
year  without  those  stinging  reminders  in  the  agony 
of  which  "  June  is  twice  June  ;"  or,  at  least,  seems 
so  to  the  chilled  and  shuddering  imagination. 

Nothing  ever  better  described  the  Italian  climate 
than  to  say  that  roses  bloom  in  February.  They 
do.  You  may  see  them,  in  Rome,  upon  the  grave 
of  Shelley,  in  the  still  February  mornings,  under 
the  old  wall  of  the  city.  "  It  might  make  one  in 
love  with  death,"  he  wrote  of  Keats's  grave,  "to 
think  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 

Yet  the  Roman  winter  is  not  all  sunny.  The 
season  is  rather  like  that  of  a  green  Yule.  There 
are  weeks  of  damp,  gloomy  days — half  rainy  and 
misty — under  which  the  solemn  old  city  becomes 
more  deeply  and  sternly  solemn.  Even  the  gal- 
leries are  chilly  then ;  the  statues  are  doubly  cold ; 
and,  by  contrast,  the  lovely  landscapes  of  Claude 
are  never  so  alluring,  hanging  like  warm  bits  of 
summer  upon  those  winter  walls.  The  traveler 
goes  up  from  the  cheerless  streets  into  those  hushed 
rooms.  A  surly  r/uardiano  opens  the  doors,  like  a 
grim  watch-dog  in  faded  livery.  Sometimes  he 
follows  you  at  a  little  distance,  as  if  to  see  that 
you  do  not  put  a  square  acre  of  canvas  in  your 
pocket,  or  smuggle  out  a  "Venus  under  your  coat. 

Pax  vobiscum,  Guardiano!  you  shall  have  due, 
yes,  tre  paoli — two,  or  even  three  pauls  (two  shil- 
lings)—if  only  you  will  retire  to  your  den,  and 
leave  us  alone  with  Claude  and  Salvator,  with 
Titian  and  Raphael. 

Yes,  those  are  the  days  for  Claude  !  Then  your 
pye  clings  to  him.     His  pictures  open  upon  peace 


and  beauty,  like  windows  that  look  into  Arcadian 
summer.  Tranquil  days  at  home,  wherever  home 
may  be ;  happy  hours  that  have  been,  or  might 
have  been  ;  songs,  and  walks,  and  shady  rambles ; 
delicate  lines  of  hills  and  winding  streams  ;  broad, 
open,  sunny  repose !  These  are  the  glimpses  you 
get  on  dark  winter  days  in  Rome,  as  you  stroll 
through  the  galleries  and  look  at  Claude's  pictures. 
And  the  victory  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
warm,  pleasant  days  in  our  climate,  stretching  on 
from  the  autumn  into  the  winter — such  as  led  us 
this  last  year,  just  ended,  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas.  For,  after  all,  moisture  and  warmth 
are  full  of  life ;  and  cold  is  uncompromising  death. 
Even  the  winter  rain  tinkling  upon  the  window  is 
yet  a  sort  of  song — a  sign  of  life ;  but  the  stone  si- 
lence of  snow  and  ice,  if  it  be  beautiful,  is  fearful. 
The  moral  heroism  of  Kane  and  his  companions, 
which  resisted  the  silence,  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  the  physical  endurance  that  braved  the  cold  of 
the  North.  Youth,  love,  beauty,  poetry,  enthusi- 
asm, are  all  typified  in  the  summer  and  flowers. 
The  glory  of  winter  is  an  inverted  splendor ;  it  is 
the  bright  but  deadly  magnificence  of  Dis. 


Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  skating 
and  sleighing  and  mulled  wine ;  for  the  great 
sparkling  and  flaming  Yule-log,  and  the  happy 
faces  in  which  it  is  reflected.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  the  old  argument  is  the  best  one :  the  fam- 
ily circle  around  the  family  hearth  triumphantly 
conquers  winter;  and,  in  a  land  where  there  are 
few  pictures,  is  as  good  as  Claude. 

There  shall  be  music  and  games  and  talk.  Yes, 
but  there  must  also  be  books — good  books  for  the 
winter  evenings.     And  what  shall  they  be  ? 

Here  are  two,  very  different.  It  Avill  do  us  all 
good  to  read  them  both :  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Dr.  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution. 

It  is  too  late  to  sneer  at  Carlyle's  style  of  sajT- 
ing  what  he  has  to  say ;  and  when  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  he  has  something  to  say,  it  is  useless  to 
quarrel  with  the  manner.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  now 
sixty-three  or  four  years  old,  and  he  will  hardly 
change  his  style.  That  it  is  racy,  strong,  pictur- 
esque, pathetic,  melodious,  witty,  and  sparklingly 
satirical;  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  displays  the  va- 
riety, the  resources,  and  the  power  of  the  English 
language,  no  thoughtful  reader  will  be  in  haste  to 
deny.  That  it  is  entirely  unlike  other  styles  in 
the  language,  and  the  model  styles— such  as  Mil- 
ton's, Addison's,  Gibbon's,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's, 
Paeon's,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's — is  very  plain  ;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  somewhat  colored,  not 
spoiled,  by  some  German  styles. 

Put  what  is  style,  in  the  literary  sense,  but  an 
original  man's  way  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say  ? 
And  what  determines  that  but  his  temperament, 
his  imagination,  his  education,  and  his  earnest- 
ness ?  The  first  and  chief  demand  the  reader  can 
make  upon  his  author  is,  that  he  shall  say  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  manner. 
Could  Milton  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  unlicensed 
printing  more  appropriately  than  in  his  stately  and 
sonorous  periods  ?  Could  Paeon  have  stated  the 
simple  truths  of  his  essays  better  than  in  his  sim- 
ple music  ?  Could  Addison  have  chatted  of  social 
manners  more  fitly  than  in  his  colloquial  clearness  ? 
Could  Sir  Thomas  Browne  have  believed  "  because 
it  was  impossible"  more  delightfully  than  in  his 
quaint  and  garnished  manner?  or  Charles  Lamb 
with  more  dainty  tenderness  have  mingled    the 
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read  and  ponder  in  the  winter  evenings  and  the 
summer  evenings,  and  all  other  days  and  even- 
ings, until  we  feel  such  a  sympathy  that  some  help 
shall  arise.  It  is  not  a  story  of  heroes  nor  of  hero- 
ines. It  is  not  a  romance  or  a  biography ;  but  as 
dismal  a  history  as  was  ever  written — the  record 
of  unutterable  shame  and  woe  and  despair.  And 
yet  over  that  woe  and  despair  Christ  stretched  his 
protecting  hands,  and  bade  those  who  had  sinned 
to  go  and  sin  no  more.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  Chris- 
tian society  thinks  the  sin  too  dreadful  to  be  even 
spoken  of  ?  Why  does  it  say  to  the  sinner,  with  a 
shudder,  "  You  are  the  one  hopelessly  lost?" 

Dr.  Sanger,  in  his  "  History  of  Prostitution," 
which  is  an  official  report  to  the  Board  of  Aims- 
House  Governors  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
discussed  calmly,  soberly,  and  wisely  the  great 
question  which  no  parent  is  justified  in  disregard- 
ing as  too  peculiar  or  delicate.  The  story  is  start- 
ling and  sickening.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  can  be  done,  for  the  sin  is  of  de- 
liberate, choice.  But  the  most  careful  statistics, 
both  here  and  in  other  countries,  show  how  great 
is  this  mistake.  Not  a  quarter  of  the  unfortunates 
can  be  said,  in  any  sense,  to  have  preferred  their 
ghastly  profession.  And  the  testimony  of  the  wo- 
men, as  recounted  by  the  Doctor,  is  mournful  be- 
yond imagination. 

He  does  not  propose  to  abolish,  but  to  regulate, 
the  great  evil.  And  there  is  one  regulation,  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  we  ai-e  all 
capable.  That  is,  a  greater  charity,  a  tenderer 
sympathy,  for  these  unfortunates.  There  is  no 
justice  in  the  peculiarly  vindictive  condemnation 
which  attends  their  offense.  For  upon  what  ground 
of  morals,  decency,  or  reason  shall  a  woman  who 
falls  from  her  adoring  love  for  an  unworthy  man 
be  lost  forever  to  honor  and  sympathy  and  human 
fellowship,  while  he  passes  on  as  untouched  by  so- 
cial scorn  as  if  he  were  not  as  blackly  guilty  as 
any  criminal  who  ever  lived  ? 

This  unequal  judgment  springs  from  the  hered- 
itary treatment  of  women  by  men  as  subsidiary 
and  inferior.  The  woman  exists  for  the  man,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory.  His  honor  is  compromised 
by  the  infidelity  of  a  woman  whom  he  practically 
owns ;  and  as  a  terrible  warning  and  preventive, 
men  agree  to  condemn  the  sin  of  women  as  they 
have  never  condemned  their  own. 

Let  Dr.  Sanger's  book  open  our  eyes  to  this  great 
wrong.  Let  us  understand  wrhy,  if  a  daughter  is 
to  be  cast  out  and  lost  for  an  offense,  a  son  is  not 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  of- 
fense. Let  us  seriously  consider  for  how  much  of 
the  crime  that  poisons  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  society  men  are  not  directly  responsible. 

This  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  the  moral  statistics  of  society.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  that  it  can  not  fail  to  occasion 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  great  question. 
It  is  a  matter  too  grave  to  wink  out  of  sight.  It 
is  too  sober  to  be  treated  as  "impossible  to  dis- 
cuss." Why  not  talk  about  it  before  terrible  and 
loathsome  diseases,  insanity,  and  death  are  brought 
into  our  own  home  circles,  as  well  as  afterward  ? 
Such  social  venom  asks  only  silence  and  darkness. 
Give  it  them,  and  it  will  take  care  of  its  own  prop- 
agation, and  spread  its  own  consuming  blight. 


The  Easy  Chair  is  delighted  to  hear  once  more 
from  its  old  friend  Mumm — Mr.  Mumm,  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer : 


"  Dear  Easy  Chair, — This  winter  has  been 
very  favorable  to  your  favorite  amusement,  the 
lecturing  system.  Not  only  has  the  weather  been 
open,  but  so  have  the  purses  and  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  Never  was  the  Lyceum  more  vig- 
orous. It  has  burst  out  in  new  effulgence  after 
the  partial  and  temporary  eclipse  of  last  winter, 
and  runs  over  the  country  like  a  fire  over  the 
prairie,  illuminating,  let  us  hope,  and  warming. 

"  The  Lyceum,  I  think,  now  stands  alone,  and 
asks  no  favors.  It  has  educated  both  speakers 
and  hearers.  The  smallest  towns  show  the  degree 
of  their  energy  and  prosperity  by  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  to  it.  If  it  sinks  in  one  town — in 
Jonesville,  for  instance  —  it  reappears  in  Smith- 
town.  People  will  go  somewhere — to  hear  sing- 
ing, to  dance,  to  see  the  elephant,  and  also  to  hear 
lectures. 

"  And  under  this  universal  interest  the  Lyceum 
itself  has  changed.  It  has  become  the  arena  for 
broad  and  general  and  vital  discussion.  So  long 
as  he  is  not  partisan,  or  personal,  or  unfair,  the  lec- 
turer may  treat  any  topic  of  universal  interest,  and 
as  boldly  as  he  will.  What  he  says  will  not  al- 
ways please  nor  persuade  ;  but  every  honest  hearer 
is  glad  to  know  there  is  one  place  in  which  it  is  al- 
lowed to  express  individual  convictions.  They 
will  often  seem  to  many  to  be  heresies ;  but  the 
same  many  will  remember  that  Martin  Luther,  and 
the  Master  whose  great  doctrine  of  the  individual 
conscience  he  taught,  were  both  accounted  heretics  • 
and  one  was  excommunicated,  and  the  other,  by 
the  same  spirit,  put  to  death. 

"  In  fact  the  L}rceuni  has  grown  to  be  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Church — a  chapel  in  which 
honesty  of  life  and  nobility  of  principle  are  stren- 
uously and  eloquently  urged — a  chapel  which 
clergymen  of  all  persuasions  enter  as  a  lay -church, 
and  enlarge  their  parishes  by  the  number  of  the 
earnest,  generous  souls  they  touch.  The  lines  of 
a  false,  unnatural  separation  among  men  are  worn 
away  by  the  attrition  of  humane  sympathies.  The 
clouds  of  foolish  and  unjust  prejudice  are  dispelled, 
and  a  sweeter  charity  and  a  better  life  are  neces- 
sarily the  flower  and  fruit  of  such  seed. 

"Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  your 
old  friend  Solomon  Gunnybags  wrould  believe  that 
the  era  of  the  political  Lyceum  had  come,  if  he 
could  have  heard  some  of  the  lectures  I  have  heard 
on  my  off  nights  during  the  winter — I  mean,  that 
there  has  been  such  a  statement  of  principles  which 
must  necessarily  affect  the  political  action  of  think- 
ing men  that  Mr.  Gunnybags  might  have  sus- 
pected the  speaker  of  some  such  intention. 

"  I  did  not.  I  always  acquitted  him.  I  no  more 
suspected  the  lecturer  of  delivering  a  political 
speech  because  he  stated  and  enforced  certain  fun- 
damental truths  of  human  action,  than  I  suspect 
my  excellent  pastor  of  political  preaching  when  he 
takes  for  his  text  the  golden  rule. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  other  lecturers  must  have 
discovered  what  I  have — that  the  audience  requires 
something  more  than  soap  bubbles,  however  large 
they  may  be  blown.  That  used  to  be  the  great  thing. 
To  blow  a  huge  beautiful  bubble — put  into  it  all 
the  wind  you  could  muster — dandle  it  on  the  end 
of  your  pipe  for  an  hour  before  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  audience — then  puff  it  into  their  faces  at  the 
end,  and  send  them  home  half  bewildered  with  a 
damp  sensation  of  faded  rainbow  rhetoric  —  that 
was  the  thing.  It  could  not  last.  The  rogues 
found  out  that  east  wind  was  east  wind  whether 
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you  put  it  in  a  glittering  globe  of  soap-suds  or  not, 
and  it  did  not  satisfy.  This  winter  shows  that  it 
did  not  satisfy. 

"I  think  the  lecturers  hereabouts  are  a  little 
shy  of  the  West.  They  seem  to  think  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  trains  and  accommodations.  Some 
of  them  have  been  caught  upon  the  prairies  in  ter- 
rific winter  tempests,  and,  in  fact,  would  prefer  the 
summer  for  Western  travel.  Besides,  most  of 
them  have  other  work  than  lecturing,  and  they 
can  not  run  away  for  so  long  a  time. 

"I  do  not  find  that  the  old  favorites  wear  out — 
although  new  ones  are  discovered.  It  is,  perhaps, 
because  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of 
their  audiences.  You  see  it  is  no  light  task  for  a 
man  to  follow  the  Hon.  John  Doe  and  be  followed 
by  the  Eeverend  Richard  Koe.  People  inevitably 
compare,  and  the  orator  knows  it.  He  knows  that 
he  owes  his  best  work  both  to  the  audience  and 
himself,  and  he  tries  to  give  it.  As  long  as  he 
succeeds  he  is  safe. 

"And  yet,  if  any  reader  of  yours  fancies  that  it 
is  altogether  a  halcyon  business  to  peddle  lectures 
round  the  country,  let  him  try  it.     Let  him,  for 

instance,  be  invited  to  the  good  sized  town  of . 

No !  why  should  I  exasperate  a  whole  town  by 
calling  its  name  ?  No  matter ;  let  him  go  there, 
and  arrive  by  the  noon  train.  The  day  shall  be 
grim  and  gloomy.  Two  or  three  seedy  hacks  and 
omnibuses  are  at  the  station.  A  silent,  severe 
man  approaches  you  as  you  stand,  with  your  trav- 
eling-bag in  hand,  waiting  for  your  committee. 

"'Is  this  Mr.  Mumm?' 

"  'That  is  my  name,  Sir.' 

"'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mumm?' 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Sir  ?' 

"  '  Have  you  any  baggage,  Mr.  Mumm  ?' 

"  '  Only  this  bag,  Sir.'  And  by  this  time  the 
profound  gloom  of  the  day,  concentrated  in  the 
severe  man's  manner,  has  depressed  your  spirits 
irretrievably. 

"  The  omnibus  walks  into  the  town,  for  the  roads 
are  muddy  or  frozen.  The  town  looks  blighted 
and  dismal.  You  wonder  what  on  earth  they  have 
lectures  for. 

"  '  How  many  lectures  have  you  had,  Sir  ?' 

"  'Three,  Sir.     Yours  is  the  fourth.' 

"Profounder  silence  falls  upon  the  scene;  and 
in  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind  you  are  dumped  at 
the  hotel  door.     One  glance  reveals  even-  thing. 

"  The  Germans  have  hotels  '  to'  ever}'  place  and 
thing  under  the  sun  ;  to  the  City  of  Rome,  of  Frank- 
fort, of  Paris  ;  to  the  Good  Citizen,  the  Red  Lion, 
the  Pair  of  Suspenders.  This  is  simply  '  the  Hotel 
to  Dirt.'  You  know  just  what  your  bed  is,  though 
you  have  not  entered  the  house.  You  see  the  dirty 
white  counterpane,  the  soft  pillows,  and  'smells 
so,  pah  !'  Who  slept  in  that  bed  last?  Just  Heav- 
ens, what  an  awful  thought !  Two  or  three  wild 
Erin-go-braghs  are  rushing  about  the  hall,  which 
is  white,  deadly,  dirty  white.  Two  or  three  lazy, 
greasy  fellow-beings  are  slouched  into  the  hall 
seats,  and  stare  at  you.  The  landlord  is  unshav- 
en and  half  cross — as  cross  as  a  landlord  dares  to 
be.  You  order  a  fire  in  your  room,  and  the  com- 
mittee departing,  you  are  left  to  grapple  with  the 
tavern  alone. 

"Your  room  is  very  small,  and  a  vicious  black 
stove  is  roaring  savagely  as  you  enter,  hurrying  to 
heat  up  so  that  you  can  not  stand  it.  You  do  not 
look  at  the  bed — why  should  you  ?  It  is  the  same 
old  bed.     Like  remorse,  it  attends  all  your  jour- 


neyings.  Like  a  conscience,  it  is  always  there. 
The  tavern  bed— the  pillows  stuffed  with  hastv 
pudding.  The  tavern  bed— and  who  slept  in  it 
last  ? 

"  The  table  rocks  on  its  legs  ;  the  vicious  stove, 
having  bolted  all  the  wood,  and  made  itself  and 
the  room  very  feverish  and  uncomfortable,  sud- 
denly falls  into  an  alarming  syncope.  It  grows 
cold  visibly.  There  is  no  wood.  There  is  no 
bell-pull.  Why  should  there  be  ?  There  are  no 
accessible  waiters. 

"  You  descend  and  persuade  somebody  to  bring 
some  wood,  and  begin  again.  The  gong  for  din- 
ner makes  Pandemonium  of  the  'establishment,' 
and  you  rush  with  the  rest  to  the  table.  Oh  dear ! 
'  Fair  Greece,  sad  relic  of  departed  worth !  Im- 
mortal— ' 

"Do  you  'agnize'  a  third-rate  tavern  dinner? 
Much  pork  and  pickle— much  red  arm  of  dowdy 
Erin-go-braghs  of  all  sexes.  Clatter,  dump,  bang, 
and  the  rapid  fellow-citizens  around  you  have 
reached  the  mince-pie  neck  and  neck. 

"  But  why  should  I  make  you  an  Uneasy  Chair 
by  telling  the  tale  farther.  Depend  upon  it  every 
lecturer  earns  his  money.  Don't  grudge  it  to  us, 
generous  Lyceums  !  Don't  forget  that  when  we 
take  the  early  train  next  morning  we  have  to  hear 
ourselves  and  our  performances  criticised  terribly. 
Jones  thinks  us  'most  a  splendid  speaker ;'  but  then 
his  neighbor,  Smith,  '  opines'  that  we  don't  use 
such  beautiful  language  as  the  Reverend  Peeled 
Willow,  who  lectured  last  Friday  evening.  Jen- 
kins doesn't  consider  it  so  funny  as  Drole's  lecture 
on  Attic  Salt,  and  Brown  would  like  something  a 
little  more  solid. 

"These  things  are  not  considered  in  the  con- 
tract. But  they  count.  The}7  might  easily  count 
out  a  sensitive  man. 

"  Good-by,  dear  Easy  Chair.  You  won't  mind 
my  querulousness.  You  know  how  glad  I  am  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  what  I  think  it  is  doing  for  the 
country.  Your  obedient, 

"  Mumm." 


The  Easy  Chair  is  permitted  to  share  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  following  elegiac  verses  with  the 
public.  They  are  in  memory  of  George  Steers, 
and  express  the  sincere  regrets  of  a  worthy  man. 
Their  literary  character  is  peculiar;  and  their  sol- 
emn dedication  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  will 
probably  induce  some  of  the  members  of  that  sport- 
ing body  to  shorten  sail  a  little.  At  least  so  hopes 
the  author,  and  the  Easy  Chair  cries  Amen  ! 

TO  THE  NEW  YORK  YACT  CLUB. 
Me.  X.  B ,  Esq.,  Seceetaey. 

Gentlemen  to  you  these  lines .  I  .  send 
To  Cherish  the  memory  of  Your  departed  Friend 
Forget  not — I  entreat  you  while  in  this  world  of  strife 
How  sudden  Dear  George  was  deprived  of  this  life 

With  You  and  I— It  may  even  he  exactly  So 

So  let  us  try  and  be  prepared  to  go 

The  Yact  .  Men  I  .  would  also  exhort 

To  prepare  themselves  for  the  Ilevenly  Port 

One  word  to  You  all  I  .  would  Kindly  Say 
Beware  of  Sailing  for  Pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  day 
I  number  of  Yacts  I  have  seen,  I  .  must  Say 
Pass,  by  Fort  Scuyler  on  the  sabbath  day 
My  friends  to  You  the  enclosed  lines  I  send 
Hoping  of  Course  they  will  not  you  offend 
And  if  they  Mill  do  you  or  any  one  good 
It.  will  repay  this.  Long  Island  farmer  called  Wedgewood 

B.  Homer. 
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To  the  memory  of  George  Steers,  who  was  killed  on  tlte 
road  as  He  was  coming  to  my  house  at  Little  JSeck, 
Sept.  25,  1S5G. 

By  a  Long  Island  Faemee. 

While  sitting  lonely  in  my  deserted  room 
With  a  sad  mind  and  spirit  clad  in  gloom 
Reflecting  on  the  loss  of  one  such  dear  friend  to  me 
So  sad  so  sudden  that  Constrained  me  to  write  to  his 
memory 

This  sad  accident  struck  me  with  such  surprise 
The  effect  therefrom  I  can  hardly  reilize 
So  kind  so  pleasant  so  agreeable  the  other  day 
But  now  it  seems  from  this  earth  He's  called  away 

The  last  sabbath  of  his  life  He  told  me  of  his  Father 

dear 
And  of  his  good  actions  and  kindness  far  and  near 
And  what  his  parent  did  in  his  lifes  short  span 
Deeds  that  entitled  him  to  be  called  an  honest  man 

I .  told  him  I  thought  it  would  oftimes  restrain  a  man 

from  Sin 
In  reflecting  and  thinking  his  good  parents  eye  was 

on  him 
So  by  those  restraints  he  would  do  just  and  right 
The  same  as  if  his  beloved  parent  was  in  sight 

How  delighted  I  was  with  his  Conversation 
So  kind  so  humble  in  such  an  exalted  station 
He  listened  so  attentively  to  a  simple  fact 
Of  a  wicked  sailor  conversion  by  a  young  lady .  giving 
him  a  tract 

He  took  one  of  my  tracts  to  read  Called  the  Conver- 
sation in  a  boat 

Between  two  sailors  as  she  lay  afloat 

Both  belonging  to  the  Repulse  74  of  the  British  Nation 

About  the  most  Important  of  all  matters  their  Souls 
Salvation 

He  was  so  Interested  with  this  tract  I .  heard  it  Said 

That  He  lay  and  read  it  even  in  his  bed 

I  hope  and  pray  by  his  reading  and  Meditation 

He  was  prepared  for  his  Change  and  a  Blest  habitation 

Ah .  little  did  I  think,  when  I  heard  him  read  about 

Lawyer  Shepherds  funeral 
To  be  called  on  the  next  sabbath  to  attend  his  own  burial 
O  what  is  life  when  attended  with  such  sad  fatality 
But  calls  for  each  one  of  us  to  remember  our  own  mor- 
tality 

We  are  poor  mortals  of  a  few.  years,  Short  Span 
We  are  born  and  live  and  die  this  befals  man 
What  is  the  result  of  our  plans  upon  this  earth 
We  are  soon  Cut  down  and  Covered  up  with  earth 

Before  our  beloved  Friend  was  called  to  his  rest 
His  name  for  his  Ingenuity  was  famous  east  and  west 
Altho  brought  up  and  reared  in  humble  Stations 
He  modeled  the  Vessels  that  beat  all  Nations 

His  fame  increased  from  day  to  day 

Since  the  famous  victory  of  the  yact  America 

For  my  part  I  venerated  him  at  that  time  with  honest 

pride 
For  the  victory  gained  by  her  on  the  American  side 

Then  that  splendid  steamer  Queen  of  the  West 
Which  surpassed  for  speed  all  of  the  rest 
So  gracefully  on  Fries  waters  She  did  go 
So  fairylike  She  made  a  splendid  Show 

Then  the  famous  yact  Julia  was  built  some  time  after 
Which  sailed  as  if  she  sometimes  flew  on  the  water 
Which  gained  the  contest .  I  believe  in  every  fair  trial 
And  I.  believe,  it  is  admitted  without  any  denial 
The  next  great  Wonder  was  the  Noble  Adriatic 
Her.  lines  so  true  her  construction  so  systematic 
When  I .  visited  and  viewed  her  some  time  ago 
Astonishment  filled  me  before  I  got  half  through 

And  the  next  great  Wonder  that  I  went  to  see 
Was  the  Celebrated  War  steamer  called  the  Niagara 
.  As  I  view  her  and  was  shown  by  Him  each  part 
I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  his  noble  art 
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He  also  showed  me  the  Construction  of  her  noble  bow 
How  it  was  kneed  and  braced  and  bolted  through 
And  as  we  viewed  her  and  paced  her  decks  so  wide 
I  remarked .  to  him  her  hows  could  stave  in  an  Enemys 
broadside 

But  of  that  plan  and  War  I  hope  In  Our  day 

Of  this  noble  Ship  and  Ourselves  we  will  not  have  that 

to  say 
But  of  Her  and  all  others  of  her  Kind 
I  hope  will  be  employed  in  benefitting  mankind 

If  nothing  happens  when  in  Europe  she  appears 

The  world  will  resound  with  the  name  of  her  builder 

George  Steers 
And  America  will  be  rewarded  by  her  fame . 
Which  will  make  us  all  venerate  her  builders  name 

For  a  humble  man  O  what  a  Monument 
Does  this  Magnificent  Steamship  represent 
The  magnitude  of  her  in  my  humble  mind 
Convinces  me  as  one  of  the  best  reared  by  Mankind 

What  Signifies  all  Egypt  monument  of  Stone 

In  benefitting  mankind  what  have  they  all  done 

By  their  Construction  and  History  we  can  plainly  [see  ?] 

That  their  Builders  was  in  the  most  abject  Slavery 

But  to  be  a  benifit  to  all  mankind 

This  seems  the  greatest  in  my  humble  mind 

And  by  his  works  left  amongst  uss  it  to  me  appears 

That  we  all  as  a  nation  should  venerate  George  Steers 

A  man  of  such  genius  from  an  humble  station 
What  a  sad  loss  to  Our  growing  and  Mighty  Nation 
But  we  must  submit  to  the  decree  of  Our  Gracious  Lord 
And  leave  our  labours  at  his  Sacred  Word 

I  hope  and  pray  .  from  his  labours  He  does  rest 
And  is  permitted  a  habitation  with  the  Blest 
I  hope  and  trust  his  family  may  reconciled  be 
And  submit  with  humility  to  the  divine  decree 

Altho  her  adored  husband  lies  beneath  the  sod 
Yet  Our  Lord  has  declared  He  will  be  the  widows  God 
And  a  Father  to  the  Children  of  the  Fatherless 
And  in  sincerely  trusting  Him  she  will  be  blessed. 

To  his  beloved  Children  I  will  say  one  Word 
Always  Obey  your  parent  in  the  Lord 
Remember  your  departed  Father  who  was  so  kind 
And  always  your  kind  mother  mind 

If  you  do  this  and  Your  Heavenly  Father  seek 

For  He  has  promised  in  his  Word  to  reward  the  meek 

You  in  your  generation  will  be  blessed 

And  will  be  rewarded  by  and  Everlasting  rest 

Remember  in  all  your  trials  what  patient  Job.  did  Say 
How  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away 
And  in  all  his  troubles  He  did  bless  his  Holy  name 
And  for  the  Consolation  He  received  try  and  do  the 
same 

And  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family  I  would  say 
I  hope  they  will  all  have  peace  of  mind  in  the  same  way 
So  when  they  all  arrive  on  Canaan  .  Immortal  Shore 
They  may  all  meet  their  beloved  George  one  more 

Wedgewood  B.  Homee. 

OctoUr  1, 1855. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 
EVERY  where  in  this  old  world  there  is  a  dreary 
face  upon  things  at  this  opening  of  the  year.  The 
railway  trains  are  shooting  indeed  farther  and 
faster  across  the  plains  of  France  and  the  steppes 
of  Russia ;  and  in  England  their  differences  are 
settled,  and  the  North  Western  and  Great  Northern 
are  equitably  dividing  spoils.  The  looms  of  Lyons 
are  clashing  with  swift  silken  music  all  through 
the  tall,  smoky  houses  that  rise  upon  the  Rhone 
banks ;  the  Rouen  spindles  are  humming,  and  the 
Norman  barns  are  full ;  great  sheets  of  canvas  are 
pouring  white  gleams  to  the  eye  of  every  passer 
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upon  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and  of  every 
dweller  in  every  bay  ;  the  stock  of  a  Suez  canal  is 
subscribed  in  the  Paris  banking  houses ;  peaceful 
gunpowder  blasts  are  bellowing  and  echoing  in  the 
half-made  Alpine  tunnels  j  a  half  crazed,  tipsy 
Prussian  King  has  yielded  to  a  live  King  of  daring 
and  promise  (if  we  may  believe  his  record) ;  an 
iron  bridge  spans  the  great  canal  of  Venice,  and 
another  is  lifting  its  black  hulk  from  the  Tuileries 
garden  to  the  nether  bank  of  the  Seine ;  Mario  is 
singing,  never  so  sweetly  ;  Paris  i'llers  are  listen- 
ing dreamily  to  Greek  dramas  lightened  with  a 
Paris  buskin,  and  a  Paris  choir ;  Scottish  Macbeth 
is  married  by  French  interpretation  to  the  passion 
of  Gaul ;  never  was  more  quiet  in  the  streets,  or 
yet  such  store  of  hackney  cabs,  such  careless  buy- 
ers of  Christmas  bonbons ;  where,  then,  lies  the 
dreariness  ? 

In  signs  that  are  back  of  these.  Signs  that  de- 
clare themselves  not  so  much  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
ear  as  to  a  secret  consciousness.  Poor  Turkey, 
with  all  the  Oriental  calmness  of  feature,  is  tottling 
upon  uneasy  foot ;  her  protective  Christian  allies 
being  so  many  dogmatic  and  capricious  masters, 
making  her  beautiful  capital  a  mere  spittoon  in 
which  to  cast  their  juiceless,  foul  quids  of  differ- 
ence; compelling  her  to  tolerate  the  vagabond 
Greek  Christians  who  lie  and  thieve,  and  unsettle 
Crete,  and  plague  the  Mufti ;  disordering  all  the. 
hopes  and  serenity  of  the  calm  but  liberal-minded 
Ottomen  (such  few  as  there  are),  who  hoped  for 
gradual  and  placid  growth  into  assimilation  with 
the  West ;  and  kindling  the  worst  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  which  flames  out  in  barbarities  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  in  Egypt,  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
shores. 

The  Ionian  Isles  are  not  yet  mollified  with  the 
dulcet  tones  of  Gladstone,  but  listen  surlily  while 
the  debauched  kingdom  of  Greece  makes  signs  of 
beckoning  from  the  shore. 

The  Montenegrins  are  turbulent,  and  among 
their  rocky  fastnesses  keep  good  a  kind  of  boast- 
ful, predatory  Christianity,  which  has  the  banner 
of  Austria  at  its  back,  and  the  red-breeched  sol- 
diers of  the  Sultan  in  front. 

The  new  King  of  Prussia  stands  in  a  sense  over- 
whelmed by  the  current  of  his  own  liberalism  ;  the 
Russian  conservatives,  taking  silent  counsel  with 
the  dowager  Queen,  are  hatching  plots,  while  the 
Radicals,  who  saw  and  furthered  the  bloody  work 
of  1848,  are  more  bold  and  talkative. 

In  Russia  itself  all  breath  is  not  given  to  Im- 
perial flattery — there  are  those  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  ranks  of  nobles  who  fret  and  smart  under 
the  threatened  reforms  of  Alexander,  and  hope 
they  may  end  like  the  flash  reforms  of  the  Pope 
Pius. 

Throughout  Italy  there  is  a  low  buzz  of  move- 
ment, of  which  little  waifs  of  sound,  when  the  wind 
is  fair,  reach  even  to  Paris.  The  other  day  it  was 
the  story  of  certain  medals  circulating,  on  which 
was  stamped  the  effigy  of  Emanuel  as  King  of 
Italy  ;  another  day  it  was  the  story  that  Mazzini 
had  waived  his  Republican  desire,  and  joined  in- 
terests with  the  liberal  Sardinians  ;  another  day, 
how  the  men  of  Milan  had  all  abandoned  the  use 
of  tobacco,  that  so  they  might  cut  off  so  much 
from  the  Austrian  revenue  (the  Government  hold- 
ing monopoly  of  its  manufacture  and  sale). 

Again,  in  Tuscany,  there  are  stories  of  how  the 
Grand  Duke  is  drawing  closer  his  relations  with 
Austria,  as  if  there  might  be  quick  need  to  both. 


At  Rome  they  have  the  Mortara  bugbear  and 

1  the  terrible  democratic  threat  of  a  new  railway  to 

Civita  Vecchia.      In  Naples  and  Sicily  there  is 

:  always  enough  to  create  expectancy  of  dreadful 

things  to  come. 

Then  in  France,  all  about  us,  but  most  of  all  by 
|  reason  of  the  untalking  Press,  we  feel  somehow 
that  the  hammer  of  despotism  is  driving  the  rivets 
1  so  sharply  and  hard  that  the  plates  may  be  crack- 
ing though  we  hear  only  the  hammer-strokes. 

In  England,  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  are  stir- 
ring a  loud  cry  about  reform,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Liberals,  outridden  upon  their  own  hobbies,  are 
1  falling  back  into  the  place  of  respectable  conserv- 
atives ;  while  the  Tories  are  toying  with  the  Radi- 
cals to  keep  their  places  good. 

And  the  hopeful  ones  will  straightway  ask. 
what  is  there  so  very  dreary  in  all  this  ?  Is  it  not 
the  buzzing  in  the  hive  of  opinions  that  foretells 
the  outcoming  of  a  new  brood  ?  Very  likely  :  but 
for  all  that,  or  rather  by  reason  of  that,  hearts  and 
hopes  are  dreary  with  doubts  and  a  strange  un- 
rest. At  present  there  is  shelter  and  a  dull  peace ; 
the  shelter  may  be  cramped  and  the  peace  ignoble, 
but  the  change  which  destroys  the  one  and  over- 
sets the  other  must  carry  wars  and  death  in  its 
train. 

If  Italy  emerges,  at  length,  from  that  long,  dole- 
ful, dungeon  sleep  of  hers  to  life  and  mental  activ- 
ity and  freedom,  it  must  needs  pass  through  the 
delirium  of  battle-fever. 

How  many  brave  ones  shall  bite  the  dust  before 
those  long-drilled  troops  of  Austria  will  yield  ? 
How  much  red  blight  fall  on  these  streets  of  Paris 
before  the  400,000  of  the  army  will  forget  the  man 
who  feeds  and  who  pampers  them  ? 

.Again  :  it  is  dreary  and  disheartening  to  think 
what  small  increase  of  fitness  for  administrative 
action  and  self-control  has  been  won  by  the  peoples 
of  either  France  or  Germany  or  Italy  in  these  ten 
years  past.  Not  for  fifty  years  past  have  they  been 
so  zealously  kept  away  from  such  sources  of  inform- 
ation as  would  fill  them  with  healthful  political 
food.  Indeed,  it  is  something  doubtful  if  the  in- 
creased loom-working  and  field-working,  and  the 
working  upon  luxurious  gewgaws,  has  not  made 
the  millions  more  of  machine  men  less  thoughtful 
and  earnest  than  they  were  ten  years  gone. 

Yet  again :  the  look  is  dreary,  because  in  Italy, 
where  just  now  the  stir  is  greatest  and  the  hopes 
hottest,  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
Sardinia  (as  a  distinct  nation)  looks  more  like  a 
new  parcelment  of  European  territory  than  any 
guarantee  for  Italian  independence.  And  in  France 
the  fever  heat,  which  such  prosecutions  as  that  of 
Montalembert  is  ripening,  prompts  a  fear  (if  the 
overturn  comes)  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  agrarian 
license. 

Yet  here  we  are,  quiet  as  yet,  looking  out  upon 
the  river  that  flows  under  the  palace  walls — full  of 
its  winter  rains,  indeed,  but  placid  of  surface,  and 
bringing  down  great  barges  full  of  wines,  and 
wood,  and  wheat  from  the  east  country. 

The  theatres  are  filled  to  overflowing.  At  the 
Vaudeville  the  Dame  aux  Camelias  has  been  re- 
vived with  its  wonted  success ;  and  this  leads  us 
to  say  that  its  author,  the  younger  Dumas,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  a  day  or  two  since ; 
his  carriage  being  dashed  in  pieces  by  a  runaway 
horse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  elder  Dumas  is  reported  quite  ill  and  still  in 
Russia.     His  famous  Chateau  of  Monte  Christo 
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was  sold,  not  long  since,  to  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can dentist,  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
francs.  Dumas  is  said  to  have  expended  upon  it 
no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand. 

A  new  comedy,  Le  Luxe,  the  work  of  Jules  Le- 
comte,  has  latterly  drawn  full  houses  to  the  French 
Theatre ;  and  as  it  turns  upon  the  extravagance 
and  baseless  pretensions  which  belong  nowadays 
as  much  to  our  side  of  the  water  as  to  this,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  a  glimpse  of  its  plot  and  current : 

The  scene  opens  in  the  Casino  of  Wiesbaden: 
Madame  de  Barges  is  a  wealthy  Parisian  widow, 
possessing  title  and  freedom,  with  remains  of  beau- 
ty, and  still  larger  remains  of  coquetry.  Rupiera 
is  a  Brazilian  marquis,  rich  to  repletion,  and  amus- 
ing himself,  among  other  ways,  by  gallant  atten- 
tions to  the  sprightly  Countess  de  Barges. 

There  is,  besides,  a  Madame  Morel,  with  her 
daughter  Esther.  The  Morel  father  is  by  no  means 
rich,  but  is  simply  director  and  manager  of  a  large 
railway  company ;  and  his  nephew,  Lauvray  by 
name  (also  in  this  time  at  Wiesbaden),  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  same  railway,  and  the  affianced  suitor 
of  Miss  Esther. 

The  father,  like  the  honest  man  that  he  is,  keeps 
by  his  office  and  work,  while  the  wife,  with  her  head 
full  of  the  notion  of  commanding  attentions  for  her 
daughter,  wastes  the  poor  husband's  means  incon- 
tinently, and  apes  the  style  and  luxuries  of  the 
wealthy  De  Barges.  She  even  goes  so  far,  in  the 
heat  of  her  summer's  campaign,  as  to  pledge  her  own 
little  private  estate  in  consideration  of  an  advance 
of  a  large  sum  from  a  certain  Farju,  who  is  the 
sharper  of  the  play,  and  the  main  intriguer  in  the 
plot.  He  is  no  vulgar  pickpocket,  but  elegant, 
shrewd — his  antecedents  all  unknown — watching 
his  chances,  and  conciliating  the  Morels,  in  view 
of  obtaining  the  concession  of  a  great  contract 
from  the  railway  over  which  the  father,  Morel, 
presides. 

Esther,  being  pretty,  and,  by  the  mother's  in- 
struction, provocative  in  her  advances,  engages  the 
attention  of  the  Marquis  de  Rupiera.  Lauvray,  dis- 
gusted by  her  action,  and  by  the  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  the  mother,  which  he  knows  to  have  no 
sufficient  basis,  retires  and  leaves  the  field  open. 

The  Countess  de  Barges  is  incensed  at  the  loss 
of  her  lover,  and  in  womanly  way  contrives  grace- 
ful vengeance.  She  is  master  of  all  tongue-craft ; 
and  there  follows  delicious  raillery  of  the  Morels, 
irony  full  of  stinging  innuendo,  and  less  pointed 
Morel  retorts.  Yet  always  the  claws  that  might 
scratch  are  concealed  in  immaculate  kid.  Nothing 
the  French  relish  better  than  such  stage  fights  as 
these,  if  gracefully  managed  :  keenest  sarcasm 
sheathed  in  most  courteous  of  phrases  ;  most  ami- 
able of  smiles,  while  the  tongue  is  distilling  only 
gall :  our  matter-of-fact  language  can  not  compass 
the  half  of  such  things. 

Rupiera,  in  the  course  of  a  mountain  promenade 
with  mother  and  daughter,  has  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  the  latter  from  imminent  danger  of  falling 
down  a  precipice. 

The  good  mother  can  not  tell  of  the  matter  loud- 
ly or  boastfully  enough.  The  elegant  Marquis 
is  chagrined  by  her  bourgeois  vehemence.  The 
Countess  de  Barges  is  still  more  chagrined  by  the 
noisy  triumph  of  Mademoiselle  Morel. 

She  encounters  them  at  the  Casino ;  she  chal- 
lenges the  Marquis  (still  in  attendance  upon  the 
rescued  girl)  to  a  hand  at  karte. 

The  Brazilian  declines  except  his  fair  companion 


will  join  his  fortune  in  the  game.  Esther,  encour- 
aged bjr  a  glance  from  the  ambitious  mother,  and 
nerved  by  her  hate  of  the  Countess,  sits  down  to 
the  play. 

The  Countess  deploys  all  her  force.  The  little 
company  Rupiera-Morel  is  a  loser  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  thousand  francs,  making  ten  thousand  for 
the  daughter  of  our  good,  quiet  railway  manager, 
who  is  intent  upon  his  business. 

Thenceforward  the  play  bounds  forward  to'  an 
end.  Sheriffs  (we  should  call  them  such)  are  in 
the  Morel  house,  with  ominous  slips  of  paper  in 
their  hand;  scandal  provoked  and  published  by 
the  intriguer  Farju  (still  intent  upon  winning,  by 
black  mail  if  need  be,  his  railway  contract) ;  the 
miserable  extravagances  and  pretensions  of  the 
summer  have  wrought  ruin  ;  Lauvray  has  married 
a  reserved  daughter — wiser  than  Esther — of  the 
discomfited  Morel ;  and  very  little  hope  comes  to 
the  family,  or  has  reason  to  come,  from  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  Esther  with  Rupiera. 

The  moral  of  the  play  is — Mind  who  your  asso- 
ciates are ;  and  don't  spend  more  money  than  you 
have. 

And  besides  this — Luxury  is  for  the  rich  ;  the 
poor  had  best  content  themselves  without  it. 


Apropos  of  plays,  and  of  playwrights,  Madame 
Ristori  has  latterly  written  a  very  characteristic 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Arpa  of  Bologna,  one  of 
the  best  known  journalists  of  Italy. 

We  translate  a  portion  :  "To  encourage  authors 
and  to  secure  to  their  labor  applause,  reputation, 
and  pecuniary  reward,  is  my  aim,  as  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  ever}'  actor.  For  the  maintenance  of 
elegant  taste  in  the  public  there  may  be  need  to 
reproduce,  from  time  to  time,  classic  works ;  but 
an  actor's  first  duty  is  to  the  authors  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives — to  illustrate  their  labors,  to  give 
expression  to  their  silent  language,  and  to  prove  to 
the  future  that  we  do  not  content  ourselves  simply 
with  honoring  the  past,  but  enrich  our  time  with 
always  new  glories.  Actors  and  authors  should 
join  together  to  give  expression  to  the  national 
genius. 

"  In  this  faith  I  devote  myself  to  the  work,  and 
I  remunerate  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  all  who 
commit  to  me  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  I  engage 
to  give  myself  fully  to  any  worthy  creation — to 
contend  with  its  author  for  his  rights,  and  to  share 
with  him  his  triumphs. 

"Until  better  days  come,  when  literary  piracy 
shall  have  ceased,  I  will  employ  all  legal  means  to 
secure  justice  and  the  author  himself,  or  the  poor 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  damages  that  may  be 
decreed.  My  only  aim  is  to  create,  through  fear  of 
prosecution,  that  respect  for  literan*  property  which 
ought  to  spring  from  a  sentiment  of  honor  and  a 
love  for  art." 


A  bit  of  good  pay  for  not  over-large  literary 
work  we  may  mention  here  (it  comes  to  us  as 
rumor  rather  than  well-authenticated  fact),  that  M. 
Mery,  a  very  clever  Latin  scholar  as  well  asfeuille- 
toniste,  has  latterly  completed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  publisher  Fontaine,  all  the  broken  lines  of 
Virgil's  iEneid,  and  the  emendated  copy  faite  a  la 
main,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  grand  Rus- 
sian Seigneur,  covetous  of  autographs  as  well  as 
curiosities,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs. 

We  have  had  latterly  a  libel  suit  engaging  much 
attention  in  Paris,  since  it  has  called  up  incident- 
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be  a  good-hearted  man.  I  should  be  very  proud 
of  his  relationship,  though  I  do  not  know  if  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  apparent.  My  father,  whom  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  1823,  was  secretary 
of  the  district  of  Dijon,  and  afterward  secretary- 
general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Cote-d'Or  in  1815 ;  he 
was  elected  representative  during  the  Cent-Jours, 
then  deprived  of  his  place  at  the  prefecture,  impris- 
oned as  Bonapartist,  etc.  I  was  then  in  the  army 
of  the  Loire.  My  father  died  poor,  but  esteemed 
by  all ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  a  single  enemy. 
I  "do  not  resemble  him  in  any  thing  :  he  was  thin, 
and  I  am  stout ;  he  was  mild,  and  people  find  me 
cross ;  in  fact,  he  had  as  many  good  qualities  as 
they  say  I  have  faults,  and  I  believe  they  are  not 
mistaken.  My  father,  who  brought  up  a  large 
family,  was  married  to  a  Mademoiselle  Canquoin. 
A  brother  of  my  mother  died  at  Genlis  (Cote-d'Or), 
an  excellent  man,  whom  we  constantly  regret.  I 
have  no  child,  and  this  is  the  greatest  sorrow  that 
God  has  given  me.  I  was  born  at  Dijon  on  the 
Gth  December,  1790.  I  scarcely  recollect  my  mo- 
ther. We  were  poor,  very  poor.  We  were  care- 
fully and  tenderly  brought  up,  but  in  the  midst  of 
privations  of  every  sort.  My  nurse  still  lives  at 
Dijon.  God  has  not  made  any  being  more  devoted 
than  she,  who  received  us  as  infants,  and  tended 
us  with  a  love  which  I  can  not  express ;  she  has 
refused  twenty  offers  of  marriage  to  live  with  us, 
who,  however,  gave  her  trouble  enough.  I  enter- 
ed the  Polytechnic  School  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  I  left  it  to  enter  the  engineers.  The  grade 
which  has  given  me  most  pleasure  was  that  of  cor- 
poral at  the  Polytechnic  School.  I  was  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1813,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  its  conclusion.  I  was  at  Waterloo.  I  was 
wounded  at  the  defense  of  Paris  in  1815.  I  had  a 
leg  torn  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Algiers,  in  1830. 
My  chiefs  said  that  they  were  pleased  with  me  at 
the  siege  of  Anvers,  in  1832.  Such,  Sir,  is  my  his- 
tory, nearly  complete.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if 
you  find  in  it  some  proofs  of  a  similarity  of  origin 
between  your  family  and  mine.  I  pray  you  to  re- 
ceive the  assurance  of  my  esteem. 

"  Marshal  Vaillant." 


Quite  other  biographic  matter,  but  still  as  thor- 
oughly French,  we  may  give  in  mention  of  some 
of  those  frail,  dancing  ones  who,  in  years  past,  have 
given  fame  to  the  pretty  Garden  Mabille  or  the 
Salle  Valentino.  Does  the  visitor  to  Paris  twelve 
or  more  years  gone — student  of  medicine  or  student 
of  the  humanities — remember  the  stout,  laughing, 
graceful,  black-eyed  Queen  Pomare  ? 

Well,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  fair  player  at 
the  Circus  of  the  name  of  Sergent.  Two  of  her 
sisters  held  honorable  professions  of  governesses  or 
teachers  in  private  families ;  but  in  an  evil  hour 
Elise  went  astray  and  lost  herself  in  the  bewitch- 
ing mazes  of  the  dance  at  Mabille.  Her  grace  and 
her  witty  repartees  made  her  famous.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Pritchard  and  Society  Island 
discussions;  and  thus,  in  some  way,  Elise  caught 
the  title  of  Queen  Pomare.  It  kept  by  her  till  her 
death. 

Eugene  Sue,  in  those  days  engaged  upon  his 
"Mysteries  of  Paris,"  had  need  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  these  gay  courtesans,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  the  wit  and  cleverness  of  the 
Queen  Pomare ;  and  how  much  we  may  be  indebt- 
ed to  her  for  the  life  of  many  of  his  most  tempting 
descriptions  will  probably  never  be  known.     Cer- 


tain it  is  that  he  felt  himself  largely  in  her  debt ; 
and  at  her  death — for  she  Avas  Queen  only  for  a 
short  reign,  passing  away  with  some  sure-working 
pulmonary  affection — the  works  of  Eugene  Sue, 
being  author's  copies,  and  bearing  on  their  opening 
pages  testimony  of  his  indebtedness,  were  found 
upon  her  library  shelf. 

A  little  grave-yard  tablet,  with  "  Elise  Sergent, 
M.  28,"  written  on  it,  is  altogether  silent  about 
the  brilliant  reign  of  the  black-eyed  Queen  Pomare. 

How  many  other  funereal  tablets  in  the  world, 
tablets  in  churches — tablets  in  church-yards,  sim- 
ple, and  touching,  and  true,  so  far  as  they  go — yet 
giving  no  hint  of  that  kingly  or  queenly  march 
which  the  dead  one  made  in  sin ! 

Rose  Pompon  was  another  of  the  divinities  of 
Mabille  not  many  years  back  ;  who  has  strangely 
put  aside  a  large  budget  of  her  little  "  economies," 
and  upon  the  revenue  of  them  is  now  living  a  hum- 
ble and  comparatively  honest  life. 

Hermosa,  another  queen  of  the  dance,  and  a  gip- 
sy by  birth  and  by  nature,  brought  a  richer  and 
more  captivating  brilliancy  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 
bille than  had  ever  been  known  there.  Brazilian 
dukes  and  Dutch  bankers  of  Amsterdam  fell  pros- 
trate before  her.  But  there  came  a  time  when 
even  the  splendid  sovereignty  she  wore  lost  its 
charm.  A  dim,  dread  sense  of  her  castaway  con- 
dition seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  her  gipsy 
heart ;  and  suddenly  her  triumphs  were  abandon- 
ed, before  yet  she  had  lost  the  bloom  from  the 
cheek  or  the  sparkle  of  her  eye  ;  and  she  retired  to 
a  convent  adjoining  Paris,  where,  in  simplest  serge, 
and  with  rosary  mummery,  and,  we  dare  say,  hon- 
est expressions  of  penitence,  she  died,  not  long  since, 
a  pattern  relitjieuse. 

But  these  are  the  exceptions  upon  that  sad  list. 
Worse  fates  befall  the  Rigohtte,  and  the  Frisette, 
and  the  Sauterelle.  The  least  unfortunate  may 
hope  for  some  place  as  tobacconist,  or  matron  of 
second-rate  table  d'hote,  or  proprietor  of  little  three- 
legged,  clandestine,  gambling  stool,  where  water- 
carriers  and  street-porters  play  at  ecarte  for  five 
sous  the  point. 

Others,  wearied  with  life  and  haggard  with  want, 
hang  around  theatre  doors  for  stolen  mites  of  char- 
ity, or  show  their  pinched  faces  in  dark  and  dis- 
mal conciergeries  of  the  foul  houses  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Harpe,  or,  still  worse,  glare  at  3-ou  from  under 
the  load  of  a  chiffonnier's  basket  of  filth,  or  lie,  more 
foully  dying,  on  the  beds  of  Vllopital  du  Midi. 


A  truce  now  to  Paris,  while  we  take  you  to 
the  rooms  of  the  British  Association  in  London. 
A  Mr.  J.  Spotswood  Wilson  has  communicated  a 
paper  on  "The  General  and  Gradual  Desiccation 
of  the  Earth  and  Atmosphere,"  which  must  be  of 
fearful  omen  for  all  good  hydropathists  and  water- 
drinkers. 

Mr.  Wilson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  traveled  in  continental  lands,  especially 
in  or  near  the  tropics,  had  been  forced  to  reflect  on 
the  changes  of  climate  that  appear  to  have  occurred. 
There  were  parched  and  barren  lands,  dry  river 
channels,  and  waterless  lakes,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  traces  of  ancient  human  habitations,  where  large 
populations  had  been  supported,  but  where  all  was 
now  desolate,  d  ry,  and  barren.  After  quoting  large- 
ly from  the  works  of  various  travelers  and  writers 
(among  the  latest  of  whom  was  Dr.  Livingstone), 
and  giving  interesting  descriptions  of  dried  up  riv- 
ers and  desolated  tracts  of  countrv  in  Australia, 
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Africa,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  which  had  formerly  been 
inhabited  by  man,  Mr,  Wilson  concluded  that  there 
was  a  gradual  solidifying  of  the  aqueous  vapors, 
and  consequently  of  water,  on  the  face  of  this  ter- 
restrial world,  which  he  inferred  was  approaching 
a  state  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  man  to 
continue  an  inhabitant.  Yet,  he  added,  we  should 
feel  satisfied  with  the  prospect  that  the  term  of  our 
occupation  is  not  yet  half  expired.  Races  preceded 
us  in  the  chain  of  existence,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  others  would  not  follow.  In- 
deed, some  of  those  that  are  destined  to  succeed 
seemed  to  be  already  in  existence,  and  have  their 
home  in  the  icy  sea,  where  they  enjoy  a  climate 
which  exceeds  man's  endurance.  Various  considV 
erations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fitness  of 
the  earth  for  man  may  extend  to  a  period  much 
longer  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  occupied  by 
him ;  nor  will  that  term  end  till  after  the  Polar 
bear,  the  walrus,  and  the  narwal  have  become  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says  it  is  certainly  not 
a  pleasant  idea  to  think  that  our  race  was  to  go  out 
of  existence — that  it  was  to  die  through  thirst. 

In  which  judgment  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  unscientific  readers  will  thoroughly  agree  with 
him. 

And  now  again,  in  a  certain  Lyceum  meeting  at 
Leeds,  or,  more  properly,  before  what  is  called  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  has  been  reading  an  old  lecture  upon  Amer- 
ica, being  the  fruit  of  his  observations  at  the  time 
of  his  travel  in  that  country,  ten  years  or  more  ago. 
He  adds  to  it  there  in  Leeds  these  rather  unfavor- 
able addenda : 

"With  reference  to  the  lecture  which  he  had 
had  the  gratification  to  read  to  them,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  almost  every  thing  that  of 
late  he  had  heard  or  read  concerning  the  United 
States  since  the  period  of  his  visit  had  not,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess,  on  the  whole  tended  to  increase 
or  improve  his  admiration  of  the  people.  He  could 
not  certainly  feel  inclined  to  see  his  own  country- 
men exchange  its  form  of  government  and  institu- 
tions, for  those  which  they  possessed  in  the  great 
republic  of  America.  There  were  some  things,  no 
doubt,  which  we  might  advantageously  copy  from 
that  country  ;  but  still,  till  their  character,  condi- 
tion, and  conduct  were  immensely  changed,  he  did 
earnestly  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
remain  English  and  not  become  American.  He 
was  aware  that  what  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
say  would  be  subjected  to  some  suspicion,  because 
it  was  not  to  be  concealed  that  it  came  from  one  of 
the  terrible  aristocracy,  to  whose  account,  we  had 
heard  from  high  authorit}r,  were  to  be  laid  all  the 
wars  of  this  country  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 
He  believed  the  truth  was  very  nearly  the  reverse. 
When  he  was  in  the  United  States  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  American  people  were  far  more 
inclined  to  war  than  the  English,  and  of  the  En- 
glish people  he  believed  the  class  least  likely  to  be 
willingly  hurried  into  war  was  the  aristocracy." 

And  in  the  same  strain,  a  shrewd  Scotch  peer, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  commenting  upon  the  late 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  upon  the  question  of 
reform  generally,  holds  this  language  : 

"  I  turn  to  that  great  country  sprung  from  our 
own,  which  exists  upon  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  I  tell  you,  without  fear,  that  it  is  the 
testimony  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  United  States  that  I  have  met  with  in  this 


country,  that  in  many  respects,  although  the  pow- 
er of  the  Union  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  although 
they  believe,  and  I,  to  a  great  extent,  also  believe, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  the  American  peo- 
ple being  ultimately  a  great  and  a  glorious  one, 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  existing  condition  of 
that  country  is  in  many  respects,  as  regards  moral 
character,  a  period  of  transition  and  decline.  They 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  less  and  less  possibility 
of  getting  the  highest  characters  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  public  affairs ;  that  there  is  less  and  less 
freedom  of  opinion  for  all  those  opinions  which  are 
unpopular  with  the  masses;  and,  last  of  all,  that 
there  is  even  a  sensible  and  visible  decline  in  that 
which  used  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — a  respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  law.  Well,  then,  looking  at  these  examples 
upon  the  one1  side  and  upon  the  other,  we  are  all 
interested  in  asking  the  question,  Are  we  passing 
under  any  decline?  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  ad- 
vancing ?  And  I  look  to  such  great  meetings  as 
these,  and  I  find  in  them  the  answer." 

It  is  well  to  see  the  worst  that  our  this-side 
neighbors  may  say  about  us  ;  and  in  this  belief  we 
excerpt  yet  further  mention  of  a  more  heated  stamp 
from  the  columns  of  the  Patrie  newspaper: 

"  This  restless  and  encroaching  democracy,"  say 
our  French  friends,  "which  wants  to  thrust  itself 
in  every  where — which  forces,  with  its  guns  loaded, 
the  passages  of  the  Sound,  which  trammels  in  Chi- 
na the  proceedings  of  our  negotiators,  which  in  1855 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  triumph  of  Russia,  which 
intervenes  even  brutally  in  all  our  affairs,  and  al- 
most in  every  instance  to  oppose  the  interests  of 
civilization — this  democracy,  we  say,  has  brought 
forward  against  us  a  new  principle,  called  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  in  virtue  of  which  she  pretends 
to  interdict  us  from  every  kind  of  intervention  in 
the  seas  and  coasts  of  the  whole  of  America.  It 
seems  like  a  dream  to  hear  such  principles  insisted 
on  every  day  in  the  journals  of  the  Union,  and 
even  in  the  official  notes  of  the  Government.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  this  theory  that  Spain 
was,  and  is  still,  threatened  with  seeing  Cuba  taken 
from  her,  and  that  so  many  filibustering  attempts 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  in  order 
to  drive  England  from  the  American  coasts  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  loudly  disavowed  at 
present,  and  propositions  have  been  made  to  Con- 
gress to  cancel  it.  If  this  Monroe  doctrine  were 
admitted,  even  tacitly,  by  the  great  states,  our 
West  India  colonies  would  speedily  be  menaced, 
for  there  would  soon  be  no  security  for  European 
interests  in  the  seas  of  the  Newr  World.  There  is 
in  this  conduct  something  more  than  ingratitude — 
there  is  a  sovereign  want  of  foresight ;  as  M.  de 
Talleyrand  said,  it  is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a 
blunder.  The  great  American  Republic  owes  ev- 
ery thing  to  Europe :  her  increasing  population,  her 
capital,  her  mechanical  progress,  and  even  her  ex- 
istence. But  for  the  350,000  emigrants  who  every 
year  leave  our  shores,  each  of  them  taking  on  an 
average  400  francs,  without  reckoning  on  their  la- 
bor, her  development  would  soon  be  cut  short. 
Without  English  capital,  which  carries  out  the 
majority  of  her  undertakings,  she  would  have  nei- 
ther canals,  nor  railways,  nor  manufactures.  But 
for  the  piracy  which  she  carries  on  with  impunity 
of  our  modes  of  proceeding,  and  of  our  inventions, 
she  would  be  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a  great 
maritime  nation.  And  as  a  return  for  so  many 
services  rendered,  she  nevertheless  does  not  hesi- 
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t;ite  to  sacrifice  our  most  precious  interests  to  her 
.slightest  convenience ;  and  she  has  already  exhib- 
ited the  sad  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  repudiating 
the  faith  of  private  engagements,  and  thus  inflict- 
ing ruin  on  Europe  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  few 
bankers." 

And  upon  this  fiery  spurt  of  Gallic  rhodomontade 
we  will  take  breath  for  another  month. 


(BMtof  0  BraittBL 


"1VTOTHING  richer  than  the  correspondence  for 
]\  the  present  month  have  we  had  these  man}' 
years  in  which  we  have  opened  and  shut  this 
Drawer  of  ours.  It  is  genial  and  joyous,  as  the 
world  is  to  the  good  ;  it  will  drive  dull  care  away 
from  him  who  has  no  other  trouble  than  too  much 
to  do  ;  it  will  make  a  sad  heart  glad  unless  a  sore 
conscience  gripes,  and  for  that  there  is  no  salve  in 
this  Drawer.  Again  we  say  to  the  merry  men  of 
America — If  a  thing  is  good  for  you,  it  is  good  for 
every  body  ;  and  the  world  will  hear  it,  if  you  send 
it  here. 


"The  Rev.  F.  H.  Quitman,  D.D.,"  writes  a 
correspondent,  "was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Rhinebeck,  in  your  State.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  late  General  Quitman,  of  Mississippi.  He 
occasionally  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
station,  on  one  of  which  occasions  a  characteristic 
incident  is  mentioned  of  him.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  place  he  was  informed  that  a  man  whose  name 
was  Finger,  living  in  the  vicinity,  had  been  speak- 
ing harshly  of  him,  and  endeavoring  to  injure  his 
character.  The  Doctor  said  nothing,  but  went 
into  the  church  and  preached.  After  sermon  he 
addressed  the  audience  thus  : 

'"I  have  been  informed  that  a  man  of  this  vi- 
cinity' [and  the  man  was  present]  '  has  been  en- 
gaged in  circulating  false  reports  about  me,  and 
trying  to  destroy  my  usefulness  among  my  people ; 
but  finding  that  the  Devil  has  had  a  Finger  in  the 
pie,  it  is  not  worthy  of  further  attention,  for  he  is 
a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies !' 

"  The  effect  produced  was  such  as  he  desired." 


They  may  call  him  a  Mayor,  but  he  is  an  ass  for 
all  that,  who  figures  as  the  magistrate  in  the  fol- 
lowing veritable  incident,  furnished  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Drawer : 

"The  worthy  Mayor  of  a  Southern  city,  well 
known  to  a  host  of  admiring  and  warm  friends, 
had  '  a  case'  before  him  in  the  person  of  an  individ- 
ual taken  up  on  suspicion  of  offering  a  counterfeited 
note  of  hand  of  a  well-known  firm  for  sale.  He 
could  not  prove  its  genuineness,  and  was  commit- 
ted to  jail  until  information  could  be  had  from  the 
parties.  When  it  came  it  was  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry ;  the  note  was  good,  and  the  young  man's  char- 
acter was  thus  put  beyond  doubt.  The  Mayor  had 
him  brought  to  his  office,  and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  '  Young  man,  it  is  my  duty  to  congratulate  you 
on  being  so  fortunate,  for  had  the  note  been  a  coun- 
terfeit you  certainly  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  ,  you  may  go,  and  let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
you.' 

"The  young  man  demurred  to  the  sentence,  it 
being  proved  that  the  note  came  directly  into  his 
hands  from  the  makers  of  it,  and  he  insisted  that 
he  had  been  badly  treated  by  being  put  in  prison 
for  several  days,  and  his  character  aspersed. 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  says  our  worthy  dignitary  ;  '  you 


have  had  a  fair  investigation,  and  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  you  that  the  note  proves  to  be  a  genuine 
one ;  for  assuredly  you  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  if  it  had  proved  a  counterfeit.  Now 
go  and  sin  no  more  /' 

"He  went — and  our  aforesaid  Mayor  can  not  be 
made  to  see  the  transaction  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young  man  that  the 
note  was  genuine!" 


The  Rev.  Di 


sends  the  following  note, 


which  sufficiently  explains  itself: 

"  To  the,  Editor  of  the  Drmver, 

"Dear  Sir, — Your  anecdote  in  a  late  Monthly  about 

the  'Rev.  Dr.  '  and  the  lunatic,  in  the  Chapel  of 

the  Georgia  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  almost  too  good  a  story 
to  be  disturbed.  Strict  conformity  to  fact,  however,  would, 
I  believe,  amend  the  version  a  little,  and  show  more  fully 
the  orthodoxy  and  zeal  of  the  lunatic  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment. 

"When  the  speaker  called  on  the  sinner  to  look  to 
Christ  with  the  eagerness  with  which  a  criminal  under 
the  gallows  would  look  to  a  courier  from  the  Governor 
hastening  to  him  with  papers  of  pardon,  the  lunatic,  ab- 
ruptly and  earnestly,  interrupted  him  with  the  remark, 
'  I  hope  they  will  have  the  man  hung  before  the  messen- 
ger arrives.' 

41  It  is  needless  for  one  who  has  the  very  best  experi- 
mental reason  to  know  the  fact,  to  say,  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  preacher  'had  the  wind  taken  out  of  his  sails' 
very  considerably.  '  Dr. .'  " 

The  Drawer's  compliments  to  the  "Doctor," 
and  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  agaiu. 


"  At  the  late  election  in  this  State,"  says  a  Wis- 
consin correspondent,  "  Judge  L and  Colonel 

B were  the  opposing  candidates  for  Congress 

in  the  third  district.     Judge  L is  one  of  the 

most  popular  and  eloquent  speakers  in  the  West, 
but  is  notoriously  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  especially  of  good  brandy.  A  few  days 
since,  at  a  meeting  of  the  candidates  in  Portage, 
Judge  L was  addressing,  in  his  peculiarly  sar- 
castic manner,  a  mixed  audience  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  when  some  shaft  hurled  at  his  oppo- 
nent raised  a  feeble  hiss  from  the  opposing  party 
in  the  further  part  of  the  hall.  The  Judge,  who 
seldom  allows  an  interruption  of  the  kind  to  pass 
unrebuked,  threw  himself  into*  an  attitude,  his 
hand  behind  his  ear,  and,  bending  forward,  whis- 
pered, 'Where  is  that  snake?'  A  voice  from  the 
crowd  instantly  answered,  '  It  is  in  your  boots, 
Judge  /' 

"  Silence  was  broken,  and  the  '  meetin'  let  out." 


The  Cincinnati  bar,  a  few  years  ago,  counted 

among  its  ornaments  F ,  who  was  one  of  the 

most  eccentric  and  brilliant  fellows  that  ever  ad- 
dressed a  court  or  jury.  His  warm  imagination, 
classical  scholarship,  and  sparkling  wit  rendered 
his  orator}T  most  attractive  to  all  classes  of  listen- 
ers. But  unfortunately  his  great  social  qualities 
led  him  into  habits  of  dissipation  which  eventually 
destroyed  him. 

He  was  once  trying  a  case  in  which  his  opponent, 

Colonel  ,  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that 

F 's  case  was  deficient  as  to  certain  essential 

evidence,  and  roared  out,  in  a  most  boisterous  man- 
ner, "Who  testified  to  such  a  thing?  Who?  Who? 
Who?"  The  Colonel  took  his  seat  with  an  appar- 
ent consciousness  of  having  annihilated  F 's 

case.     F arose  to  reply.      He  said  that  the 

gentleman's  words  had  carried  him  back  in  imag- 
ination to  the  days  of  his  youth.     They  had  brought 
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to  remembrance  the  green  valleys  and  beautiful 
hill-sides  of  his  old  New  England  home,  where  his 
boyhood's  brightest  recollections  clustered  around 
the  village  singing-school  with  its  charming  arrajT 
of  bright-eyed  girls.  "  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
they  have  vividly  brought  before  my  mind's  eye 
one  particular  occasion,  when  we  held  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  our  musical  talents  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  village  brass  band.  The  first  hymn  com- 
menced with  the  words, 

'  Who  shall  let  the  King  of  Glory  in  f 
We  all  stood  up,  ready  to  sing;  the  leader  of  the 
band  put  his  mouth  to  his  great  brass  horn,  with 
its  pipes  all  twisted  and  curled  up  like  a  gridiron, 
and  gave  such  a  blast  on  the  first  word,  '  Who,' 
that  the  end  of  his  instrument  rolled  over  and  over 
until  it  was  straightened  into  a  brass  tube  as  long 
as  a  fishing-pole,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  that  'Who'  until  the  Colonel 
brought  it  into  the  court-room  this  afternoon  !" 


"A  certain  artist  friend  of  mine,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  but  who  is  well  known  for  his  exquisite 
illustrations  for  engravers,  one  day  had  a  visit  from 
a  well-known  writer  who  was  deaf— so  much  so  as 
to  be  obliged  to  use  an  ear-trumpet.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  which  was  relative  to  busi- 
ness, an  engraver,  who  was  famed  for  his  offensive 
breath,  had  to  be  called  in,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded  between  those  two.  Presently  the  ear- 
trumpet  was  at  the  writer's  ear,  and  the  engraver 

pouring  in  his  words  thick  and  fast.     M ,  the 

artist,  looking  complacent^  on  for  a  few  moments, 
turned  to  those  present,  with  a  benignant  smile, 
and  said,  '  Isn't  it  good  that  he  can't  smell  in  his 
ear?'" 


"  I  WAS  one  day  conversing  with  a  party  among 
which  was  an  old  lady,  who,  though  intelligent, 
was  as  remarkably  matter-of-fact  as  Wordsworth 
is  said  to  be.  The  conversation  fell  upon  sweet  or 
Carolina  potatoes,  and  their  similarity  of  taste, 
when  raw,  to  chestnuts.  As  a  specimen  of  exag- 
geration, I  went  on  to  say  that,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
Yankee  had  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  by  buying 
up  all  the  shells  of  the  previous  year,  stuffing  them 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  selling  them  for  chest- 
nuts. The  old  lady  listened  to  this,  and  then,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  relator  and  his  hearers, 
having  swallowed  the  whole  story  for  gospel,  an- 
swered, '  And  so  he  did,  eh  ?  Yes,  and  made  mon- 
ey, I've  no  doubt.  Well !  well !  The  enterprise 
of  these  New  Englanders  is  really  astonishing.' " 


Every  body  remembers  M'Donald  Clarke,  who 
was  so  well  known  in  New  York,  a  few  years  since, 
as  the  "  Mad  Poet."  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  Clarke  was  made  free  of  the  Astor  House  table, 
and  oftentimes  this  errant  man  of  genius  could  be 
seen  accepting  its  hospitalities  when  other  doors 
were  closed  on  his  fallen  fortunes.  Every  one 
knew  Clarke  by  sight ;  and  one  day,  while  quietly 
taking  his  dinner,  two  Southerners,  seating  them- 
selves opposite,  commenced  a  conversation  intend- 
ed for  the  ears  of  Clarke.     One  said : 

"Well!  I  have  now  been  in  New  York  two 
months,  and  have  seen  all  I  wish  to  see  with  one 
exception." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  other,  "what  is  that?" 

"M'Donald  Clarke,  the  great  poet,"  responded 
No.  1,  with  strong  emphasis. 

Clarke  raised  his  eyes  slowly  from  his  plate, 


and,  seeing  the  attention  of  the  table  was  on  him, 
stood  up,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart,  and  bow- 
ing with  great  gravitj^  to  the  Southerners,  said  : 

"  I  am  M'Donald  Clarke,  the  great  poet." 

The  Southerner  started  in  mock  surprise,  gazed 
at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
amidst  an  audible  titter  of  the  company,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  quarter-dollar,  and  laying  it  be- 
fore Clarke,  still  looked  at  him  without  a  smile. 
Clarke  raised  the  quarter  in  silence  and  dignity, 
bestowed  it  in  his  pocket,  drew  thence  a  shilling, 
which  he  deposited  before  the  Southerner  with 
these  words : 

"  Children  half  price." 

The  titter  changed  to  a  roar,  and  the  Southern- 
ers were  missing  iustanter. 


The  Colonel  was  an  addition  to  any  company, 
especially  the  special  one  who  were  going  from 
Wheeling  to  St.  Louis  at  that  special  time.  Some- 
body who  had  his  well-being  at  heart  said  to  the 
old  man : 

"Colonel,  ain't  you  rather  afraid  to  drink  so 
much  whisky?" 

"  Gentle-men,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  it  isn't  at  all 
my  style.  I  never  drink  Avhisky  at  home,  and  I 
am  only  doing  it  now  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Captain." 

"  For  the  Captain  ?"  queried  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Yes,  gentle-men,  for  the  Captain.  The  Captain 
has  stated  to  me  that  the  water  in  the  river  is  very 
low — source,  very.  Do  you  think,  gentle-men, 
that  I  would,  under  the  circumstances,  use  any  of 
the  precious  fluid,  perhaps  preventing  the  boat  get- 
ting down  the  river?  I  understand  my  duty  to 
the  Captain  too  well." 

This,  from  a  new  correspondent,  is  as  good  as 
new : 

"Many  of  the  old  residents  of  Illinois  will  re- 
member Knowlton,  now  dead,  a  lawyer  of  consid- 
erable celebrity.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
was  never  'taken  down'  but  once.  It  happened 
in  this  wise  :  He  had  a  suit  before  a  magistrate  in 
his  county,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  and  dispensed 
justice  from  his  bench  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  a 
higher  place.  K.  called  at  the  shop  a  little  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  case  to  have  a 
friendly  chat ;  and  while  there  he  yielded  to  tempt- 
ation, and  perpetrated  some  joke  upon  the  old  fel- 
low, as  he  had  often  done  before.  He  was  astound- 
ed when  Crispin,  laying  aside  his  lap-stone  and 
adjusting  his  spectacles,  remarked  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  up  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  contempt 
of  court.  K.  remonstrated.  Court  was  not  in 
session  ;  the  line  was  absurd.  But  the  worthy  J. 
P.,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  said  to  him: 
'Mr.  Knowlton,  you  will  understand  that  this 
Court  is  a  proper  subject  of  contempt  at  all  times !' 
K.  paid  his  fine;  and  that  decision,  as  applied  to 
Justice  Courts,  continues  to  be  good  law  in  Illin- 
ois to  this  day." 


We  were  seated  around  the  table  in  one  of  the 
large  cafes  of  New  Orleans,  enjoying  the  feast  of 

reason  and  the  flow  of  something  else.     W ,  an 

attache  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  had  made  some 
remark,  when  a  seedy-looking  individual  ^stepped 
up  to  the  table  with — 

"That  is  true,  Sir,  and  reminds  me  of — " 

"  Who  in  thunder,"  broke  in  W ,  "  spoke  to 

i  you?" 
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"True  again,  Sir,"  answered  our  seedy  friend. 
"Allow  me  to  explain."  And  explain  he  did  and 
would,  ending  oft'  by  telling  a  story  so  very  apro- 
pos, and  in  such  a  humorous  way,  that  we  were 

obliged  to  laugh  at  our  "ringer-in."     W told 

him  to  sit  down,  and  offered  to  call  for  a  drink — 
an  offer  which,  you  may  be  assured,  was  not  re- 
jected. The  stranger,  who  evidently  had  been  a 
gentleman  once,  though  now  sadly  in  decay,  and 
ready,  as  he  had  shown,  to  do  any  thing  impudent, 
even  to  receive  a  kicking,  for  the  sake  of  a  drink, 
went  on  with  a  sparkle  of  wit  and  humor  that  kept 
us  thoroughly   alive.      And  now,   changing   his 

mode  and  speaking  more  directly  to  W ,  whom 

he  evidently  knew,  he  commenced  the  recital  of  an 
incident  of  his  life  connected  with  the  loss  of  his 
child. 

"  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  world  akin." 

W had  but  recently  passed  through  the  same 

affliction.  He  listened  ;  the  tears  coursed  down 
his  cheeks ;  he  drank  in  the  words  of  the  half  vag- 
abond; and  then,  with  a  long  sigh,  he  stretched 
his  hand  across  the  table.  "  Stranger,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and  I  don't  care ;  but 
you're  the  most  splendid  instance  of  a  rose  grow- 
ing out  of  a  dunghill  I  ever  saw.  Give  us  your 
hand!" 


Judge  S y,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 

a  hopeful  Samuel  of  a  son.  One  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  Judge  and  his  son  wrere  sitting  on  the  pi- 
azza of  "The  Cataract  House,"  at  Niagara,  and 
the  following  conversation  took  place : 

"  Well,  Sam,"  asked  the  Judge,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  guess  I'll  stroll  into  a  church  if  I  can  find 
one,"  was  the  reply.  "  Where  will  you  go,  fa- 
ther ?" 

"  Hem  !  I  think  of  taking  a  walk.  But  first  I 
will  hunt  up  my  umbrella,  which  I  mislaid  last 
night  in  the  confusion  of  arrival." 

So  they  both  separated.  Samivel,  upon  a  short 
reflection,  thought  he  would  step  into  the  bar-room 
and  indulge  in  a  short  imbibe.  Judge  of  his  sur- 
prise, on  entering  the  room,  in  finding  his  worthy 
father  at  the  same  trick.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
add  that,  after  that,  the  most  perfect  confidence  was 
maintained  between  father  and  son. 

The  Judge  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church ;  but  not  so  with  his  young  hopeful. 
One  Sabbath  SSm'  appeared  at  the  dinner-table 
with  an  exceedingly  rubicund  tinge  spread  o'er 
his  nose. 

"Where  did  you  go  to  church?"  asked  his  fa- 
ther. 

"  To  the  Second  Methodist  Church,"  replied 
Sam. 

No  more  was  said.  The  next  Sabbath  Sam  ap- 
peared with  the  same  peculiarity  upon  his  nasal 
organ.  In  reply  to  the  same  question  as  before 
the  same  answer  was  given — "Second  Methodist 
Church."  It  seems  that  the  Judge  kept  a  demi- 
john in  his  office,  and  Sam  had  a  way  of  spending 
his  Sabbaths  in  company  with  this  demijohn. 
One  time,  when  his  nose  had  assumed  an  alarm- 
ingly red  hue,  the  "  state  of  the  case"  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Judge,  so  he  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  such  doings.  How  he  went  to  work  the  se- 
quel will  show.  The  next  Sabbath  Sam  repaired 
to  his  wonted  place  of  worship,  and  found  the  faith- 
ful demijohn  sealed  up,  and  a  card  attached,  hav- 
ing on  it  these  words :   "  The  Second   Methodist 


Church  is  closed  for  repairs."     Thus  ended  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Second  Methodist  Church. 


Our  Cincinnati  friend  who  sends  the  following 
well-told  story  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  has  not 
been  in  print;  but  as  he  tells  it  well,  we  find  a 
place  for  it  in  the  Drawer : 

"A  short  time  ago,  as  the  steamer .  was  plod- 
ding its  tedious  way  down  to  Louisville  from  this 
city,  avoiding  snags,  and  picking  its  way  through 
that  portion  of  the  stream  where  the  skillful  eye  of 
the  pilot  told  him  that  most  dew  had  fallen  the 
night  pi*evious,  it  became  necessary  to  take  on  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel,  stock  on  hand  becoming  quite 
low,  on  account  of  auxiliary  efforts  made  when  last 
aground.  Accordingly  the  pilot  received  orders  to 
'  make  the  next  wood-pile,'  which  was  soon  espied 
a  few  points  '  off  the  larboard.'  As  they  drew  near 
the  destined  reinforcement  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  attracted  to  a  person  (evidently  of  the 
'genus  homo'  denominated  Yankee)  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  the  near  end  of  a  huge  log,  spirting 
tobacco-juice  and  whittling  a  piece  of  soft  pine — so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  latter  artistic  occupation 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  mighty  fabric 
plowing  toward  him,  but  kept  '  rite  on'  plying  his 
ponderous  clasp-knife,  strewing  the  thin  curling 
shavings  around  him  fast  and  thick,  apparently 
busied  in  some  deep  '  kalkilashun :'  conning  over 
his  last  swop  ;  or,  maybe,  carving  out  the  destiny 
of  some  Western  empire  yet  to  be  founded.  While 
thus  economicall}'  entertaining  himself  he  was  the 
centre  of  remarks  made  by  four  young  New  York- 
ers, who,  smoking  and  joking,  had  endeavored  to 
amuse  each  other  and  pass  away  the  monotonous 
hours  with  but  poor  success. 

"  '  I  say,  Nat,'  says  one,  '  that's  a  fine  working 
planing-machine !  you'd  best  bivy  the  patent  for 
' '  old  Empire,"  and  take  it  back  with  you  ;  'twould 
be  your  fortune.' 

"  '  Ay,  ay  !  and  I  wonder  when  he  gets  through 
his  contract,'  cried  another ;  '  he  must  be  stout  of 
heart.' 

" '  Stout  of  heart  or  no,'  says  Hanck,  the  first 
speaker,  'I  bet  you  a  dozen  of  "  Longworth's 
Sparkling"  that  I  will  scare  him  into  a  white 
tremble  as  soon  as  we  land.' 

"'Agreed!'  rejoined  Nat;  'here's  my  hand 
upon  it!' 

"  '  Now,  boys  !'  says  Hanck,  •  I  want  you  all  to 
follow  me  as  soon  as  the  boat  touches  the  bank !' 
to  which  they  all  assented,  eager  to  see  the  fun, 
and  learn  how  Hanck  was  to  quail  the  heart  of  the 
"knight  of  the  blade."  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  plank  been  thrown  out  than  Hanck,  with  coat 
buttoned  to  the  throat  and  a  stout  stick  in  hand, 
leaped  ashore,  followed  promptly  by  Ids  compan- 
ions, and  striding  rapidly  to  his  victim,  caught 
him  by  the  collar,  crying,  'Ha,  ha!  my  old  cove, 
I've  caught  you  at  last!  I've  been  looking  for 
you  for  three  weeks  back,  you  rascal ! '  The  Yan- 
kee, like  lightning,  changed  his  knife  from  right 
hand  to  left,  and  drew  the  former,  clenched,  from 
between  Hanck's  eyes,  who,  turning  a  somersault 
and  clearing  the  bank,  landed  some  four  feet  out  in 
the  stream ;  while  he  of  the  knife,  quietly  turning 
to  the  three  astonished  companions,  inquired,  '  Is 
there  any  other  gentleman  present  been  looking 
for  me  for  three  weeks  back?'  " 


Quite  so  queer  a  customer  as  Squire  Hobbs  has 
rarely  been  found  in  the  Drawer  or  out  of  it.     As 
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a  specimen  .1  the  coarse  humor  of  the  bench  in  the 
Southwest,  we  may  present  the  Justice  in  the  words 
of  our  correspondent,  who  writes: 

"About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was,  in  one  of 
the  northern  beats  of  our  county  (Tallahatchie, 
Mississippi),  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose  ideas 
of  justice  and  law  were  intuitive,  and  not  obtained 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  profession. 
He  held  his  courts  and  made  his  decisions  just  as 
the  occasion  required  and  as  the  case  '  mought  be' 
(to  use  one  of  his  favorite  expressions),  and  never 
wanted  an  authority  to  support  his  legal  deduc- 
tions. His  name  was  John  Hobbs,  but  more  fre- 
quently dignified  with  the  sobriquet  of  'Uncle,'  a 
title  with  which  most  old  men  at  that  day  were 
dubbed. 

"On  one  occasion  Tom  Griffiths  sought  at  the 
hands  of  Uncle  Johnny,  'jestis'  in  the  collection 
of  an  open  account  which  he  held  on  one  Bill  Coxe, 
a  'jubous'  character,  and  not  at  all  respectable. 
In  fact,  he  had  frequently  been  summoned  before 
the  honorable  Justice's  Court  on  charges  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  had  become  a  great  eye-sore  to  the 
Court.  When  the  case  of  Griffiths  vs.  Coxe  came 
on  for  a  hearing,  Griffiths  was  read}r  to  maintain 
the  issue,  and  Coxe  was  fully  as  ready,  on  his  part. 
Griffiths  swore  positively  to  the  correctness  of  his 
account,  and  Coxe  swore  just  as  positively  that  he 
didn't  owe  him  a  'red.'  So  matters  stood,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Uncle  Johnny  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Justice.  Uncle  Johnny,  who  was  never 
long  nonplused,  raised  himself  up,  and  with  a  voice 
and  manner  that  showed  him  to  be  a  prodigy  of 
shrewdness  and  judicial  acumen,  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing his  head  one  side  and  slowly  closing  one  eye, 

"  '  It  strikes  me  very  forcerbly  that  one  o'  ye 
has  sworn  an  infernal  lie !  And  /  believe  it's  you, 
Bill  Coxe,  you  infamous  rascal!  I'll  give  judg- 
ment agin  3-0U  in  this  case,  and  you've  got  another 
case  a  comin'  on  to-day,  and  I'll  give  that  un  'gin 
you,  too,  you  botheration !  You  ain't  never  right, 
and  I  won't  put  up  with  you  any  longer.' 

"And  so  the  judgments  were  entered,  and  haven't 
been  disturbed  to  this  day.  Uncle  Johnny  acted 
on  a  well-established  principle  of  law,  that  '  when 
a  state  of  things  is  once  shown  to  exist,  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  continue  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  ap- 
pear.' 

"On  another  occasion  two  disputants  got  into 
loud  words  in  his  Hall  of  Justice,  and  disturbed 
his  judicial  proceedings.  He  frequently  called  out 
'  Silence  in  Court !'  but  they  were  too  much  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  any  attention.  His  Honor  slow- 
ly threw  aside  the  'ermine,'  and  walked  up  to 
where  they  stood,  and,  without  saying  another 
word,  knocked  them  both  down.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  resumed  his  seat,  muttering,  '  I  reckon 
you'll  mind  me  next  time,  won't  ye?' 

"The  old  sage  is  now  dead;  but  his  name  will 
be  remembered  by  the  people  of  this  county  for 
some  time  to  come." 


"  OrrosiTE  my  office  in  this  city"  (New  Or- 
leans), writes  a  Crescent  City  correspondent,  "is 
a  cigar-store.  A  few  days  ago  a  hearse  was  pass- 
ing, with  a  solitary  carriage  behind  it,  and  four 
young  men  in  the  carriage.  Upon  reaching  the 
cigar-store  one  of  the  young  men  stopped  the  car- 
riage and  went  in  to  get  supplies  for  the  company, 
the  hearse  going  on.  As  there  was  some  delay  in 
making  change,  the  hearse  was  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ahead  when  they  were  ready  to  start.     The 


young  men  jumped  in  and  cried  out,  '  All  ready, 
Jack.      Catch  the  hearse  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

"  '  I'll  do  it,'  said  Jack.    '  Alassa  told  me  to  keep 
up  wid  de  funeral,  if  I  killed  de  horses.'  " 


THE  PATTER  OF  LITTLE  FEET. 
Up  with  the  sun  at  morning, 

Away  to  the  garden  he  hies, 
To  see  if  the  sleepy  blossoms 

Have  begun  to  open  their  eyes; 
Running  a  race  with  the  -wind, 

His  step  as  light  and  fleet, 
Under  my  window  I  hear 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 

Anon  to  the  brook  he  wanders, 

In  swift  and  noiseless  flight, 
Splashing  the  sparkling  ripples 

Like  a  fairy  water-sprite. 
No  sand  under  fabled  river 

Has  gleams  like  his  golden  hair; 
No  pearly  sea-shell  is  fairer 

Than  his  slender  ankles  bare; 
Nor  the  rosiest  stem  of  coral, 

That  blushes  in  ocean's  bed, 
Is  sweet  as  the  flush  that  follows 

Our  darling's  airy  tread. 

From  a  broad  window  my  neighbor 

Looks  down  on  our  little  cot, 
And  watches  the  "poor  man's  blessing' 

I  can  not  envy  his  lot. 
He  has  pictures,  books,  and  music, 

Bright  fountains,  and  noble  trees, 
Flowers  that  blossom  in  vases, 

Birds  from  beyond  the  seas; 
But  never  does  childish  laughter 

His  homeward  footstep  greet; 
His  stately  halls  ne'er  echo 

To  the  tread  of  innocent  feet. 

This  child  is  our  "speaking  picture," 

A  birdling  that  chatters  and  sings, 
Sometimes  a  sleeping  cherub 

(Our  other  one  has  wings)  ; 
His  heart  is  a  charmed  casket, 

Full  of  all  that's  cunning  and  sweet, 
And  no  harp-strings  hold  such  music 

As  follows  his  twinkling  feet. 

"When  the  glory  of  sunset  opens 

The  highway  by  angels  trod, 
And  seems  to  unbar  the  city 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God, 
Close  to  the  crystal  portal, 

I  see  by  the  gates  of  pearl 
The  eyes  of  our  other  angel — 

A  twin-born  little  girl. 

And  I  ask  to  be  taught  and  directed 

To  guide  his  footsteps  aright, 
So  that  I  be  accounted  worthy 

To  walk  In  sandals  of  light; 
And  hear,  amid  songs  of  welcome, 

From  messengers  trusty  and  fleet, 
On  the  starry  floor  of  heaven 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 


A  Sax  Feanciscah  sends  to  the  Drawer  a  let- 
ter, in  which  he  says  : 

"The  authorities  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  who 
exert  themselves  in  administering  justice  homeo- 
pathically  to  the  colonists  of  Vancouver  Island, 
must  be  supremely  "appy,  if  hignorance  is  bliss.' 
This  is  no  libel,  as  the  following  fully  attest : 

"Two  men,  who  came  hither,  attracted  by  the 
gold  discoveries,  after  falling  in  with  each  other, 
fell  out.  Tistols  were  drawn,  and  he  who  sported 
the  sobriquet  of  '  Tip'  killed  Collins,  his  antagonist. 
Tip  left  suddenly  for  parts  unknown  to  the  officials, 
and  forthwith  a  jury  was  impanneled  to  hold  an 
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inquest.  The  old  inhabitants  were  summoned, 
and  but  one  Qalifornian,  who  had  seen  something 
of  life,  was  on  the  panel.  The  others  were  all  an- 
tiquated. After  the  evidence  was  heard,  the  fore- 
man wrote  out  the  verdict  in  these  exact  words: 
In  re  Tip  varsus  Colins 
verdict  manslaughter 

Thomas  Atkinson,  foreman. 

"  In  vain  the  Californian  for  an  hour  urged  an- 
other form,  and  after  great  persuasion  prevailed  on 
the  jurv  to  send  in  a  verdict  in  a  regular  manner. 
They  did  not  want  any  of  his  ridiculous  Yankee 
verdict,  saying  who  shot  and  how  he  was  shot ;  all 
the  town  knew  that.  They  were  to  ascertain  the 
crime  committed,  and  it  was  manslaughter;  and 
that  was  needed  of  them,  but  no  more.  He,  how- 
ever, worried  them  out,  and  they  had  to  yield  to 
reform,  and  the  above  antiquated  verdict  was 
forthwith  handed  over  for  the  Drawer." 

"  Governor  James  Douglas  is  the  dignified  Gov- 
ernor of  Her  Majesty's  colony,  and  chief  factor  of 
the  iniquitous  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  can 
not  divest  himself  of  the  difference  of  the  two  func- 
tions though  united  in  one  person.  Some  time  ago 
a  ship  captain  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  whose  exorbitance  of  charges  is  the 
great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
The  old  Governor  sent  for  the  offender,  and,  in  his 
capacity  of  'Vice-Admiral,'  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  sedition  in  his  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, and  he  should  be  punished.  The  captain 
argued  to  the  '  learned  court'  that  it  was  not '  sedi- 
tion,' and  wound  up  by  applying  for  a  subpoena,  as 
he  could  prove  his  innocence  and  loyalty  by  good 
and  respectable  citizens. 

"  '  A  subpoena,'  quoth  the  learned  admiral,  '  is  a 
serious  matter ;  I  seldom  issue  a  subpoena  except 
in  the  most  urgent  matters.  I  must  consider  this 
application ;  it  is  a  very  serious  affair  indeed,  and 
I  wish  you  would  not  press  it.' 

'•  But  the  captain  did  press  it.  Alarmed  at  the 
seriousness  of  the  affair,  'Call  to-morrow,'  said  the 
Governor,  and  that  wras  the  last  the  captain  had 
heard  of  sedition.     The  subpoena  got  the  Govern- 


Said  Tom,  t'other  day,  t;  Will  you  please  to  explain 
How  impudent  rogues  ope  the  'door  of  success,' 

While  the  wise  and  the  skillful  attempt  but  in  vain  ? 
The  reason  for  it  I  have  oft  tried  to  guess." 

"  Oh  !   'tis  simple  enough,"  I  quickly  replied. 

••  You'll  please  understand  that  each  venturesome  ass 
Has  ready  the  means  of  admittance  inside  ; 

For  She  key  that  unlocks  the  '  great  temple'  is  brass!" 


From  the  rice-fields  of  Georgia  we  have  a  notice 
of  "  the  last  firelock  :" 

"  It  was  rice  harvest,  and  Steve,  the  field  guard, 
suggested,  a  day  or  two  since,  the  advantage  to  mv 
larder  of  a  few  loads  of  powder  and  lead  intrusted 
to  him.     0.  K.,  old  man ! 

'•Nov,-  Steve  is  a  diminutive  servant,  usually 
seen  with  a  gun  of  great  length,  which  I  am  hap- 
py to  believe  was  the  last  article  on  the  flint  and 
steel  order,  or  so  I  guessed  when  it  was  placed, 
shining  and  bright,  into  his  hands  years  ago. 

"  :  Well,  Steve,  all  right  out  ?' 

'"All  right,  Sir.' 

"  'How  with  the  birds  ?' 

"  '  One  or  two,  Sir  '.' 

"  '  Why,  old  man,  I've  heard  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred in  as  many  shots  !' 


"  '  Yes,  Sir ;  but  my  gun  is  too  heavy  for  them. 
She  shoots  past  them  when  I  load  her.' 

"  '  Oh,  old  man  !' 

"' Fact,  Sir.     She  can't  shoot  small  loads.     If 
she'd  go  when  they  are  thick,  in  the  mornings,  V 
get  'em  ;  but  she  won't  go  off  till  the  sun* gets  hot.n  " 


The  Navy  does  not  often  come  to  our  aid,  but 
it  brings  something  new  and  rich  when  it  does 
come,  as  in  the  following  from  Baltimore  : 

••  Shortly  after  the  War  of  1812-T3,  at  an  ex- 
amination of  -Midshipmen  on  one  of  our  Naval  Sta- 
tions, a  certain  youth  (now  an  officer  of  eminence 
in  the  service;  was  handled  rather  roughly  by  the 
examining  board.  He  had  bis  points  all  v,  I 
ranged,  yet  a  certain  testy  old  commodore  thought 
to  bring  him  'hard  up.'  He  was  determined  to 
test  his  abilities  to  the  utmost. 

Com.  ••  •  Well,  Sir,  if  your  ship  was  on  a  lee- 
shore,  what  would  you  do  with  her  ?' 

Middy.  i;  ;  I  would  put  her  about,  Sir,  and  beat 
off.' 

Com.  "  "  Y  j,  but  supposing  she  wouldn't  stay. 
what  would  you  do  then  ?' 

Middy.   '• :  Wear  her,  Sir.' 

Com.  "  '  Well,  Sir,  we  will  now  presume  the 
ship  to  be  so  situated  that  you  had  not  sea-room 
sufficient,  and  could  not  possibly  wear ;  in  that 
event,  Sir,  how  would  you  act  ? 

Middy.  "' I'd  club-haul,  S 

Com.  "  'But,  Sir  (very  blandly),  the  ship  is  in 
such  a  situation,  from  my  previous  questions,  and 
near  proximity  to  the  shore,  the  manoeuvre- 
not  be  by  any  means  successful,  what  then,  - 

Middy.  "  '  Then,  Sir  (rather  out  of  temp 
up  helm  and  beach  her,  then  throw  up  my  com- 
mission, and  resign,  for  I  wouldn't  command  such 
a  ship,  and  no  other  should  after  I  had  done  with 
her.'" 

The  answers  were  so  pertinent  and  well-timed, 
he  of  course  readily  passed  the  board,  greet- 
smile  of  approbation  from  the  more  lenient  mem- 
bers. 


From  Tennessee  a  legal  gentleman,  from  whom 
the  Drawer  will  be  happy  to  hear  again,  writes  as 
follows : 

"On  one' of  the  Eastern  circuits  our  Judge  was 
well-versed  in  the  law,  upright,  and  liked  a  joke. 
An  important  will  case,  involving  some  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  was  before  the  court  for  trial. 
Able  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides.  The 
plaintiffs  were  trying  to  break  the  will,  on  the 
grounds  that  undue  coercion  was  u=ed  by  the  tes- 
tator's wife  over  him,  he  by  his  will  manui 
several  slaves,  as  the  heirs  held,  against  his  own 
wish.  All  went  along  smoothly  for  a  time. 
Sam  Roberts,  attorney  for  plaintiffs,  asked  witness 
if  he  had  heard  the  deceased  say  any  thing  about 
making  a  will  ? 

"' Y 

•;  •  Well,  what  did  you  hear,  Mr.  Jack 

"  '  I  heard  him  say  he  wanted  to  set  his  negroes 
free,  and — ' 

"'You  may  stand  aside,'  hastily  interrupted 
Sam. 

';The  witness  stood  bewildered;  the  bar  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  ;  witness  glanced  up  and 
down  uneasily,  till  at  last  his  Honor  summoned 
enough  gravity  to  tell  the  witness  that  his  evidence 
was  not  as  Mr.  Roberts  wanted,  and  that  he  might 
stand  u 
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"  During  th«  progress  of  the  same  trial  Sam  was 
caught  again.  He  was  attempting  to  show  by  a 
witness  that  the  deceased  did  not  want  to  make  a 
will. 

"  'Mr.  "Wilson,'  says  Sam,  '  did  you  ever  hear 
Horton  say  any  thing  about  a  will  ?' 

"  'Yes,  Sir.' 

11  '  Well,  what  was  it.  Mr.  Wilson  ?' 

"  '  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  will.' 

"  '  Did  he  uive  any  reasons  ?' 

"'Yes,  Sir.' 

"  '  Well,  what  were  they?  Give  us  his  own 
words.' 

"  '  Well,  I  will.  He  said  he  did  not  want  that 
rascal  of  a  lawyer,  Roberts,  coming  over  there  with 
a  bale  of  sacks  to  take  away  his  money.' 

"  Poor  Sam  was  dumbfoundered  ;  the  bar  fairly 
roared  ;  when  the  Judge,  either  from  a  spirit  of 
fun,  or  because  he  did  not  hear,  requested  the  wit- 
ness to  repeat ;  then  the  merriment  was  universal. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  will  stood." 


We  have  often  heard  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death;  and  here  we  have  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Rhode  Island  that  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
same  principle,  not  in  death  but  in  debt,  and  we 
copy  it : 

"  The  now  retired  John  B ,  once  senior  part- 
ner of  the  respectable  firm  of  B and  Co.,  of 

this  city,  during  his  business  career  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  sell  quite  an  amount  to  one  Jones, 
on  time,  of  course.  Now  Jones  was  an  exceeding- 
ly polite  man ;  in  fact,  as  it  afterward  proved,  that 
weakness  was  about  the  only  capital  he  ever  did 
have.  Shortly  after  the  purchase  Jones  failed,  in 
the  direst  sense  of  the  term,  showing  nothing  to 

satisfy  his  creditors,  among  whom  was  Mr.  B 

aforesaid.  Notwithstanding  Jones's  misfortune  he 
continued  the  use  of  his  favorite  weapon— salut- 
ing Mr.  B as  often  as  they  met  with  all  the 

airs  of  a  Brummel.    When  Mr.  B could  endure 

this  no  longer,  he  met  Jones  one  day,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  button-hole,  said,  '  Jones,  you  owe  me 
a  large  sum,  and  your  politeness  annoys  me.  Walk 
into  my  store  and  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  in  full, 
on  condition  that  you  never  speak  to  me  again.' 

"  Imagine  B 's  feelings  when  Jones  struck 

the  old  attitude — hat  extended  in  the  left  hand, 
right  hand  on  his  heart — saying,  'Couldn't  think 

of  it,  Mr.  B .     I  would  not  forego  that  pleasure 

for  four  times  the  amount !' "' 


A  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  correspondent  writes : 
"  Herewith  is  sent  to  the  Drawer  what  the  writer 
supposes  to  be  the  real  and  only  solution  to  the 
'  enigma'  touching  the  prayer  of  Sir  Hilary,  pub- 
lished, with  various  attempted  solutions  of  it,  in 
Harper 's  Magazine  for  November.  All  those  at- 
tempted solutions  fail  in  the  first  condition  of  the 
enigma  ;  namely,  that  the  words  to  be  discovered 
are  those  of  a  prayer— i.  e.,  a  solemn  adjuration  to 
Heaven.  The  Home  Journal's  correspondent,  who 
proposes  '  Beau  del,'  comes  nearest  to  the  mark  ; 
but  there  are  three  syllables  in  those  words:  more- 
over, the  aspect  of  nature  on  that  day  would  not 
sst  the  application  of  the  word  'fcaw,'  or  beau- 
tiful, to  the  skies  :  and.  again,  'beau  eiel'  is  only  an 
expression  of  admiration,  and  in  the  writer's  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  '  blue  eyes  that  weep'  they 
are  turned  into  a  knightly  compliment  instead  of  a 
prayer.  '  Bon  Cielf  in  the  sense  of  an  appeal  to 
the  goodness  of  Heaven,  would  be  perfectly  appli- 


cable, except  for  the  surplus  syllable.  The  writer 
who  suggests  '  Heart's-ease'  has  a  pretty  thought : 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Hilary  rushed  to  battle 
with  only  a  fanciful  and  invented  conceit  for  his 
address  to  Heaven.  The  same  of  the  classical  sug- 
gestion of  your  fair  New  Hampshire  correspond- 
ent. It  is  ingenious  and  handsome  :  but,  to  adept 
it,  we  must  suppose  the  good  knight,  instead  of 
planning  and  preparing  for  battle,  to  have  been 
conning  a  pretty  puzzle  by  way  of  orison.  All  the 
rest  are  only  a.  play  of  words,  not  admissible  or  pos- 
sible to  the  subject.  The  supposed  '  allegorical  solu- 
tion,' attributed  to  the  author  cf  the  enigma,  does 
not  justify  the  suggestion  that  the  word  '  Knight- 
hood? affords  the  key.  That  is  not  a  prayer ;  we  can 
imagine  it  as  an  exclamation  of  a  chivalric  soldier 
as  he  wielded  his  sword  and  thought  of  the  val- 
iant deeds  it  was  to  perform.  The  allegorical 
drawing,  however,  is  not  a  solution  of  the  enigma ; 
it  is  a  repetition  of  it  in  picture,  and  when  one  is 
explained  both  are.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  enigma  intended  to  put  to  Sir 
Hilary's  lips  a  pun  or  play  upon  words  ;  but  a  de- 
vout, spontaneous  call  on  High,  and  that  it  is  the 
writer  himself  who  discovers  the  particular  appli- 
cability of  the  words  to  the  different  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  awful  drama  to  be  enacted.  In 
that  supposition  the  solution  here  offered  embraces 
all  the  conditions  proposed  in  the  enigma,  whether 
as  versified  or  pictured :  1.  A  prayer  devout  and 
fitting — the  concentration  of  all  prayer  ;  2.  It  is 
strictly  of  two  syllables,  and  those  sufficient  to 
carry  to  Heaven,  at  such  a  moment,  all  holy  as- 
pirations of  the  soul ;  3.  The  two  divided,  each  has 
a  special  and  significant  application  (not  contem- 
plated by  the  praying  soldier,  but  discovered  by 
the  bard)  ;  the  first  to  survive  rs  of  the  battle  ;  the 
second  to  those  who  should  fall;  and  both,  united, 
to  the  mourners  who  should  follow.  In  this  sense 
the  enigma  is  interesting  and  beautiful ;  in  any 
other,  it  might  almost  be  called  irreverent." 

SIR  HILARY'S  PRAYER  AT  AGINCOURT. 
The  true  Solution  of  the  Enigma. 
The  Christian  Knight  Sir  Hilary's  prayer 

At  Agincourt,  is  of  two  words; 

All  the  brief  moment  he  can  spare, 

As  for  the  awful  fight  he  girds. 

And  those  the  words  that  in  the  heart 
Of  Christian  knight  would  first  arise ; 
The  first  that  to  his  lips  would  start 

As  upward  turned  his  reverent  eyea 
"Box  Dieu!"  is  good  Sir  Hilary's  prayer 
For  all  who  in  this  day  have  share. 
Box!  to  the  ones  who  through  the  day 

Shall  live  to  see  to-morrow's  sun ; 
Dibit!  to  the  ones  who  midst  the  : 

Shall  find  their  lives  and  duty  done. 
Box  Disr!     Those  tender  ones  in  pity  hold 
Who  through  this  long  night,  drear  and  dark  and  cold, 

.ill  kneel  beside  their  loved  ones  slain, 
Or  frantic,  seek  them  midst  the  mire  and  rain. 
'Tis  Thou  alone,  great  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 
Can  soothe  their  hearts  and  drv  their  streaming  eyes. 

W.  I 
Philadelphia,  Deceit 
Perceiving  that  you  have  again  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  riddle  of  Sir  Hilary  of  Agin- 
court. I  send  you  a  solution,  written  e 
since,  which  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  to  be 
the  true  one : 

England's  kings,  of  Norman  race, 
Reclaim' d  their  fiefs  of  yore, 
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Its  tongue  the  barons  held  as  base, 
In  French  they  spoke  and  swore. 

To  all  who  fought  and  won  the  day, 

The  rank  of  J'dr*  was  given; 
While  those  who  fell  in  battle  lay 

Beneath  the  blue  of  heaven. 

Then  many  a  pair  of  soft  blue  eyes 

Bewail'd  the  warrior's  fate: 
"When  did  not  woman's  tears  and  sighs 

On  hapless  valor  wait? 

Parbleu,  then  sworn  in  hour  of  strife, 

In  lieu  of  prayer,  would  prove 
Sir  Hilary  true,  in  death  as  life, 

To  Heaven,  to  arms,  and  love. 

Boston,  December  3,  1858. 

I  send  herewith  two  guesses  at  "Sir  Hilary's 
Prayer."  The  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  for  October  5,  184G ;  the  other  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  a  few  days  after.  Both  are  by 
the  same  hand ;  but  the  former  seems  entitled  to 
the  preference. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  your  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  November  Number  has  misapprehended 
the  intention  of  the  wood-cut  he  refers  to.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  the  word  "  Knighthood"  an- 
swers only  one  of  the  four  requirements  of  the 
enigma.  It  is  of  "  two  syllables,"  it  is  true,  but 
any  other  dissyllable  would  have  that  merit.  The 
cut  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  verses,  I  take 
it,  not  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 


Sir  Hilary  fought  at  Agincourt,  • 

Yet  ere  that  dreadful  fray, 
His  lips  untaught,  'mid  ruder  sport, 
'Mid  jousts  in  camp  and  brawls  at  court, 

The  Church's  forms  to  say, 
Two  syllables  ejaculate ; 
Yet  these  to  God  commit  his  fate; 
If,  'neath  that  fate  he  bite  the  sod, 
These  too  commend  his  soul  to  God. 

And  who  that  shall  recall  in  thought, 
Though  brave  and  proud  they  battle  sought, 
How  few  who  round  young  Harry  fought 
Against  the  odds  that  D'Albret  brought, 
Their  morrow's  life  most  dearly  bought, 
Doubts  that,  if  men  e'er  needed  aught, 
They  needed  aid  that  day. 

And  ah!  for  those,  ere  day  was  done, 
Hurled  into  night  ere  set  of  sun, 
To  whom,  no  hallowed  grave  allowed, 
The  evening  mist  gave  scanty  shroud, 
Swollen  by  the  morrow's  noontide  heat, 
The  wolfs  and  vulture's  loathsome  meat  ; 
God  send  them  the  cold,  quiet  shade 
In  church-yards  by  the  yew-tree  made. 
And  to  those  English  maidens  true, 
Whose  cheeks  of  bloom  and  eyes  of  blue 
O'erflow  with  tears  nor  forced  nor  few— 
The  fallen  hero's  fittest  due- 
He  bids  in  that  same  word  Adieu  I 

Another  Guess. 
II. 
Sir  Hilary  plunged  into  the  fight ; 
Yet  first  he  breathed  two  words—"  Good  night!' 
To  all  who  see  to-morrow's  light 

He  prays  that  good  befall ; 
For  all  who  die  without  the  sight, 
That  the  cold,  quiet  cloud  of  night 

May  serve  for  funeral  pall ; 
To  every  maid  whose  eye  o'erflows 
For  warrior  falling  'mid  his  foes, 
That  a  good  knight  console  her  woes. 


*  In  Norman-French  Par  signified  both  peer  and  pair. 


New  Yoek,  November  12,  1858. 
Mr.  Drawer, — Having  noticed  in  your  last  No- 
vember Number  several  fanciful  attempts  to  solve 
Praed's  well-known  charade,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  disposed  to  give  an  equally  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  following,  which  was  furnished  by 
me  to  the  Albion  of  October  30,  1852.  I  think 
this  answer  carries  conviction  with  it.  While  con- 
ceding all  the  honor  to  New  England  which  her 
efforts  deserve,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has 
expended  more  ingenuity  in  polishing  the  shafts 
from  her  poetical  quiver  than  in  aiming  them  aright. 
New  York  is  content  with  striking  the  target,  and 
chronicles  the  fact  in  unpretending  prose. 

W.  H.  S. 

The  two  syllables  uttered  by  Sir  Hilary  were,  Aide, 
Lieu  ! — "  Help,  Lord !"  This  is  the  prayer.  Aid  is  un- 
doubtedly needed  for  the  small  band  of  young  and  brave 
who  are  to  march  out  to  fight  at  dawn ;  the  deio  (Dieu) 
will  fall  in  a  cold  and  quiet  cloud  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  ;  and  Adieu  (with  which  Aide-Dieu  will,  even  when 
spoken  with  no  inordinate  rapidity,  be  almost  identical 
in  sound)  is  not  unlikely  on  such  an  occasion  to  have 
been  addressed 

To  those  whose  sunbright  eyes 
Weep  when  a  warrior  uobly  dies. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Drawer. 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  November  8,  185S. 

A  circle  of  your  readers  here,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others  evidently,  were  reaggravated 
into  exhausting  their  wits  by  fruitless  attempts 
to  solve  Praed's  enigma  of  "  Sir  Hilary  fought 
at  Agincourt,"  etc.,  which,  with  several  answers 
(none  of  them  satisfactory),  you  published  in  your 
"  Drawer."  I  am  almost  gray  in  consequence  of 
tough  old  Sir  Hilary — for  he  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  me  for  many  years — and  I  long  ago  thought 
"  Restrain"  the  best  solution  ;  though  asPraed  uses 
substantives  for  the  subjects  of  his  other  capital 
enigmas,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  verb  is  the  proper 
answer  for  this  one. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  Boston  correspondent, 
who  says  that  "  '  Knighthood'  is  undoubtedly  the 
author's  solution"  (it  doesn't  fit  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular !),  and  for  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  inclined  to  give  him  credit,  I  copy  Praed's  enig- 
ma to  which  '  Knighthood'  is  the  correct  solution  : 

Alas!  for  that  forgotten  day 

When  chivalry  was  nourished, 
When  none  but  friars  learned  to  pray, 

And  beef  and  beauty  flourished ! 
And  fraud  in  kings  was  held  accurst, 

And  falsehood  sin  was  reckoned, 
And  mighty  chargers  bore  my  First, 

And  fat  monks  wore  my  Second! 

Oh!  then  I  carried  sword  and  shield, 

And  casque  with  flaunting  feather, 
And  earned  my  spurs  in  battle-field, 

In  winter  and  rough  weather; 
And  polished  many  a  sonnet  up 

To  ladies'  eyes  and  tresses, 
And  learned  to  drain  my  father's  cup, 

And  loose  my  falcon's  jesses.    * 

But  dim  is  now  my  grandeur's  gleam ; 

The  mongrel  mob  grows  prouder; 
And  every  thing  is  done  by  steam, 

And  men  are  killed  by  powder; 
And  now  I  feel  my  swift  decay, 

And  give  unheeded  orders, 
And  rot  in  paltry  state  away, 

With  sheriffs  and  recorders. 

There  is  another  of  Praed's  enigmas,  and  the 
only  one  besides  "Sir  Hilary"  which  I  have  not 
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guessed,  that  puzzles  me  terribly.     I  copy  it  for 
you  in  case  you  see  fit  to  print  it : 

"I  graced  Don  Pedro's  revelry, 

All  dressed  in  fire  and  feather, 
When  loveliness  and  chivalry 

Were  met  to  feast  together; 
He  Hung  the  slave  who  moved  the  lid 

A  purse  of  maravedis; 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 

For  me  and  for  the  Ladies. 

"He  vowed  a  vow,  that  noble  knight, 

Before  he  went  to  table, 
To  make  his  only  sport  the  fight, 

His  only  couch  the  stable, 
Till  he  had  dragged,  as  he  was  bid, 

Five  score  of  Turks  to  Cadiz: — 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 

For  me  and  for  the  Ladies. 

"To  ride  through  mountains  where  my  First 

A  banquet  would  be  reckoned, 
Through  deserts  where,  to  quench  their  thirst, 

Men  vainly  turn  my  Second ; 
To  leave  the  gates  of  fair  Madrid, 

To  dare  the  gates  of  Hades; 
And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 

For  me  and  for  the  Ladies." 


A  fair  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  sends  the 
following,  -with  the  answer.     It  is  a  very  clever 

ENIGMA. 
I. 

When  tyrants  sought  to  crush  the  rights 

Of  man  we  first  arose, 
And  in  the  name  of  Freedom's  God 

Struck  terror  in  our  foes; 
But  though  the  patriot  welcomed  us, 

His  gallant  heart  elate, 
Full  many  a  joyous  home  our  power 

Left  cold  and  desolate. 

Feared  by  the  coward,  by  the  brave 

We  ever  welcomed  are; 
Honored,  when  gentle  peace  takes  place 

Of  fierce,  relentless  war. 
And  yet  our  strength  can  prostrate  lie, 

Our  power  all  be  riven, 
By  breath  of  balmy  summer  air 

And  gentle  dew  of  heaven. 

II. 
But  still  more  marvelous,  I  ween, 

Than  what  has  yet  been  said 
Is  this,  we  never  rise  in  might 

Till  you  remove  our  head!! 
While  perfect,  we  are  mortal  make; 

Though  beautiful  and  bright- 
Decapitated,  messengers 

Of  truth,  and  life,  and  light. 

The  mightiest  spirits  of  the  world 

Were  awed  beneath  our  power ; 
The  meanest  hind  that  walked  the  eartli 

Used  us  within  an  hour. 
Now  gay  and  joyous,  bringing  peace 

And  comfort  in  our  train  ; 
Anon,  with  gloom  and  bitterness. 

Filling  the  heart  with  pain. 

We  travel  quickly  through  the  air, 

We  glide  beneath  the  sea. 
Die  trembling  'neath  a  maiden's  breath, 

Live  through  eternity. 
Who  have  us  not  are  looked  upon 

As  beings  most  forlorn  ; 
And  those  who  have  us  often  wish 

They  never  had  been  born.  M.  C.  B. 


grand  larceny.  He  had  stolen  goods  from  the 
store  of  Peter  Jones.  The  theft  was  clear ;  but 
our  law  requires  that  the  property  stolen  should 
be  worth  more  than  $35  to  constitute  grand  larce- 
ny, which  is  a  Penitentiary  offense.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  less  than  $35  it  is  petit  larceny,  and 
punished  by  jail  imprisonment,  etc.  Whether 
Smith  should  escape  the  Penitentiary  depended 
upon  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  the  proof 
showed  that  the  goods,  at  wholesale  prices,  were 
worth  less  than  $35,  but  at  retail  prices  they  were 
worth  more  than  the  $35.  The  judge,  in  his  charge, 
left  the  jury  to  consider  the  fair  value  of  the  goods. 
After  the  jury  had  been  out  for  several  hours  they 
returned  into  court,  and  said  to  the  judge  that  they 
could  not  agree  unless  he  charged  them  whether 
they  should  estimate  the  goods  at  the  wholesale  or 
retail  price.  Thereupon  the  judge  drew  himself 
up  and  enlightened  them  thus :  '  Well,  gentlemen, 
considering  the  way  the  rascal  came  by  the  goods, 
I  don't  think  the  Court  can  afford  to  wholesale 
them  to  him.'  The  doors  of  the  Penitentiary  open- 
ed accordingly. 

"  In  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  the  CommonPleas 
Court  was  composed  of  a  President  Judge,  who  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  three  Associates,  who 
were  not  lawyers.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
Judge  one  of  the  Associates,  who  was  a  Dutchman, 
often  delivered  the  opinions  of  the  Court.  At  one 
term  several  important  criminal  cases  had  been 
tried  and  verdicts  of  guilty  rendered,  and  several 
prisoners  were  in  jail  awaiting  the  determination 
of  motions  for  new  trials  in  their  cases,  which  the 
Court  had  under  advisement,  and  which,  if  over- 
ruled, would  result  in  sentencing  them  to  the  Pen- 
itentiary. Several  important  civil  causes  were 
also  pending  on  demurrers,  which  had  been  al  ly 
argued,  and  the  Court  had  under  consideration. 
The  Court  had  been  adjourned  for  several  days, 
during  which  recess  it  was  supposed  the  Court  had 
been  gravely  considering  these  several  cases.  On 
Tuesday  of  the  week  following  adjournment  the 
Court  met.  The  President  Judge  was,  however, 
absent.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  left  his  writ- 
ten opinions  in  these  several  important  cases  with 
the  Associates,  and  that  these  learned  opinions 
would  be  read  by  one  of  the  Bench  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  The  court-house  was  crowded  with 
the  friends  of  the  several  prisoners,  with  a  large 
bar,  and  an  audience  larger  than  could  be  seated. 
The  hum  died  awa}',  for  it  was  known  that  both 
liberty  and  property  depended  on  the  decisions  of 
this  Court.  After  a  short  pause  the  Dutch  Asso- 
ciate drew  forward  his  chair.  Said  he,  'Misther 
Clark,  de  motions  for  new  trial  ish  all  overruled, 
and  de  demurrers  ish  all  sustained.  De  prisoners 
ish  all  sentenced  to  Penitentiary  for  dree  years. 
Make  de  endries  vorthwith,  for  in  von  hour  dis 
Court  vill  pe  on  a  steampoat.'  Several  of  the  sov- 
ereigns went  to  the  Penitentiary  vorthwith  accorel- 
ingly." 


"In  an  interior  county  of  Ohio,"  writes  a  cor- 
respondent, "we  once  had  a  judge  of  considerable 
humor.     At  one  time  John  Smith  was  on  trial  for 


"Joyner,"  writes  a  Southern  correspondent, 
"  is  the  gravest  looking  man  in  Alabama.  He  is, 
in  fact,  gravity  personified.  No  man  can  see  a 
trace  of  humor  in  his  countenance,  save  the  un- 
expected jerk  of  a  muscle  which  draws  down  the 
left  corner  of  his  mouth  just  as  he  begins  to  speak. 
This  motion  I  believe  to  be  always  indicative  of 
the  choicest  story-telling  powers,  and  most  certain- 
ly it  is  not  deceptive  in  Joyner. 
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"Not  only  can  he  tell  a  good  story,  but  his  dra- 
matic talents  and  creative  genius  give  him  mate- 
rials for  original  jokes  which,  but  for  his  apparent 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  great  skill  in  not  being  at 
the  right  place  when  struck  at,  would  long  since 
have  prevented  h;m  from  being  the  delight  of  his 
friends.  He  relates  the  following  account  of  the 
narrowest  escape  he  ever  had. 

"  During  the  Jacksonian  contest  he,  with  a  nu- 
merous company  of  friends,  was  standing  at  the 

door  of  a  bar-room  in  ■ County,  waiting  fur 

news  from  the  election.    Suddenly  General  B , 

a  violent  Jacksonian  Democrat,  appeared  down  the 
street  riding  at  full  speed  toward  the  locality  occu- 
pied by  the  excited  company.  Another  moment 
and  all  but  Joyner  heard  with  satisfaction  the  news 
of  the  great  victory.  The  bar-room  was  immedi- 
ately invaded,  and,  amidst  shouts  and  tigers,  J03-- 
ner  sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  Gen- 
eral Jones. 

"  <  How  are  you,  Mr.  Joyner,'  said  General  Jones, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  grip  that  would 
have  made  any  other  man  repent  the  embrace. 

"Joyner  released  his  hand,  and  with  sincerity 
prominent  in  every  lineament  of  his  visage,  defer- 
entially addressed  the  impetuous  Democrat : 

"  '  General  Jones,  am  I  right  in  supposing  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party  ?' 

"  'To  be  sure,'  dubiously  retorted  the  General. 

"  'Well,  then,'  replied  Joyner,  'I  am  correct  in 
supposing  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  be  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and, 
Sir,  according  to  this  admission,  if  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  why,  then,  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  must  be  the  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  !' 

"The  savage  glance  of  General  Jones  could  dis- 
cover not  the  slightest  trace  of  mischief,  and,  with 
an  effort  to  control  himself,  he  replied, 

"  '  How  is  that,  Mr.  Joyner?  I  don't  know  that 
I  understood  you.    Please  be  a  little  more  definite.1 

"  '  I  now  feel  convinced,'  resumed  Jpyncr,  '  that 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  Sir,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  why,  then,  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  must  be  the  principles  of  the 
Dem — ' 

"Suddenly,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  General 
Jones  attempted  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
himself  and  Joyner,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
long  blade  from  some' capacious  pocket. 

"Joyner  had,  however,  watched  his  quivering 
countenance  and  retreated  at  the  right  moment, 
making  rapid  circulatory  movements  among  the 
by-standers,  till  some  one  effectually  checked  the 
pursuit. 

"  Joyner  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger,  how- 
ever; for  General  Jones  went  quietly  out  of  the 
door  and  took  post  on  the  outside,  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  victim. 

"'Look  here!'  said  some  friend  of  Jovner; 
'  you'd  better  not  go  out  there,  for  the  old  fellow  is 
going  to  knock  you  down,  certain  /' 

"Now  Joyner  had  on  a  hat  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken,  and  his  great  desire  at  this  mo- 
ment was  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"  '  Joe,'  said  he,  to  an  old  acquaintance  who  had 
come  in  since  the  retreat  of  General  Jones— 'Joe, 
let  me  see  your  hat.' 


"Joe  unsuspectingly  gave  up  his  hat,  which  was 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  trembling  head  of  Joyner, 
who  insisted  on  an  exchange  for  a  little  while.  Joe 
good-humoredly  put  on  the  hat,  and  moved  toward 
the  fatal  door. 

"  The  natural  consequences  followed  instantane- 
ously. His  head  met  a  huge  fist  passing  the  door- 
way just  as  he  attempted  to  go  out,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  lay  sprawling  and  bleeding  on  the  street, 
with  General  Jones  expostulating  for  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  him. 

"Joe  was  utterly  unable  to  fight,  and  General 
Jones  was  no  longer  in  a  warlike  mood.  So  Joy- 
ner once  more  escaped  destruction,  and  the  next 
day  all  shook  hands  over  a  bottle  of  porter." 


Squire  Bowman,  who   holds  his   magisterial 

court  four  times  a  year  in  District  No.  — ,  in 

County,  Kentucky,  is  a  decided  "character;"  and 
Pat  Napier  (a  blood  relation  of  Sir  Charles,  I  sup- 
pose) is  a  character  too,  and  the  acting  constable 
in  this  district.  It  is  of  Pat  whom  we  are  to  tell 
this  story.  On  a  certain  court  day  Squire  Bow- 
man desired  to  have  some  witnesses  called  into 
court,  and  he  told  Pat  to  go  to  the  door  and  call 
them  in.  But  Pat  was  busy  about  personal  mat- 
ters, and  gave  no  attention  to  his  honor's  command. 
The  order  was  repeated,  and  still  our  constable 
heeded  it  not.  "Mr.  Napier,"  lustily  yelled  the 
indignant  squire,  "  I'll  fine  you  rive  dollars  for 
contempt  of  court !" 

"  Jist  hold  on  a  minit,  Squire  !  hold  on  a  minit 
before  you  enter  that  fine,"  said  Pat,  marching 
briskly  toward  the  door. 

The  Squire,  thinking  he  had  gone  to  call  the 
witnesses,  "held  on." 

"  Oh,  yes!  oh,  yes!  Court  is  now  adjourned!" 
cried  Pat,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  And  striding 
back  to  the  Squire  with  a  grin  and  a  victorious 
air,  says,  "Now,  Squire,  fine  me  ef  you  can.  I've 
adjourned  your  court,  and  there  is  no  sich  thing 
as  a  Squire  fining  a  feller  after  court  is  dismiss- 
ed." 

If  Pat  ever  called  "  them"  witnesses  we  haven't 
heard  of  it ! 


A  bright  little  fellow,  about  three  years  old, 
being  very  anxious  to  go  to  Sabbath-school,  his 
mother  allowed  him  to  go  with  an  elder  brother. 
The  next  Sunday  his  brother  was  absent  from 
home,  but  Willy  insisted  on  going  alone.  The 
church  being  very  near,  his  mother  consented.  As 
he  was  going  down  the  steps  she  asked  him  if  lie 
was  sure  he  would  know  the  way  home.  He  said, 
"Oh,  yes."  And  then,  stopping  a  moment,  he 
cried  out,  "But,  see  here,  mother,  when  we  come 
out  the  boys  are  all  in  a  crowd,  and  get  mixed  up, 
and  how  will  I  know  which  is  Willy  ?" 

Another  one  was  looking  at  some  pictures,  one 
of  which  he  took  to  his  mother  to  ask  what  it  was. 
She  told  him  it  was  Jonah,  whom  the  print  repre- 
sented in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea.  He  sat  down,  looking  at  it  very  in- 
tently for  a  long  time. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Henry?"  asked  his  mo- 
ther. 

'■  I  am  waiting,"  said  he,  "to  see  the  men  pitch 
him  over." 


Little  Frank,  who  had  recently  lost  his  mother, 
and  whose  father  shortly  after  married  again  to  a 
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lady  with  a  jlue  bonnet,  says  in  his  prayers,  "  God 
bless  papa  and  mamma — not  my  new  blue  bonnet 
mamma." 

"  The  father  of  little  Tommy,"  in  Philadelphia, 
sends  to  the  Drawer  some  of  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  his  little  son,  but  they  are  not  smart  enough 
to  be  printed.  In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the 
proud  father,  we  feel  willing  to  express  the  belief 
that  Tommy,  if  he  keeps  on  growing,  will  be  a 
man  before  his  mother. 


"  The  students  of  our  Law  Department,"  writes 
a  Southern  correspondent,  "  were  required  to  at- 
tend the  county  courts  as  much  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  learn  the-  practical  workings  of  the  profes- 
sion. On  one  occasion  we  were  particularly  re- 
quired, as  we  had  been  summoned  as  witnesses  in 
an  action  for  horse-racing.  The  race  itself  was  a 
poor  affair,  but  the  suit  that  followed  it  was  rich 
'  in  the  first  degree.'    The  court-room  was  crowded. 

Judge  Q ,  who  considered  himself  a  Mansfield 

in  legal  lore,  presided,  and,  by  his  peculiar  view 
of  the  law  in  the  question  involved,  brought  the 
trial  to  a  speedy  termination.  In  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  it  was  proven — satisfactorily  to 
him — that  one  of  the  horses  became  unmanageable 
and  ran  outside  the  track.  At  this  point  the  Judge 
arose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  great  gravity,  said : 

"  '  The  court  decides  that  it  was  no  race  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  because  one  of  the  horses  bolted 
the  track  before  he  arrived  at  the  goal.'  " 


A  little  girl  returning  from  church,  where  a 
strange  minister  had  officiated,  said : 

"  Mother,  I  wish  Mr.  W hadn't  preached  to- 
day ;  he  ain't  a  good  preacher  like  Mr.  B ." 

"Why  not?"  asked  mother. 

"Because  he  talks  so  loud.  I  couldn't  go  to 
Mr.  B lets  me  sleep  all  the  time!" 


In  a  portion  of  Virginia  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
drought,  and  on  a"  Quarter"  plantation  which  had 
been  remarkably  overlooked  by  the  partial  show- 
ers of  the  summer,  there  lives,  as  overseer  or  man- 
ager, an  eccentric  worthy  who  has  a  way  of  his  own 
for  doing  things.  As  the  drought  grew  intenser,  he 
was  more  and  more  despondent,  and  when  at  last 
the  grateful  rain  was  given  his  joy  was  proportion- 
ally great,  and  as  the  rains  continued  to  descend 
his  spirits  rose  into  a  state  of  jubilant  exaltation. 
The  next  day  his  employer  received  from  him  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  veracious  extract : 

"Sib, — Since  Nature  has  washed  her  face  and  hands, 
and  put  on  a  bran-new  garment,  and  sent  down  showers 
of  fat,  which  have  caused  the  little  hills  to  rejoice  on 
every  side,  we  oughWo  soiv  turnips." 


"  In  a  late  number  of  your  valuable  and  inter- 
esting Magazine ,"  says  a  Maryland  correspondent, 
"  I  found  a  flight  of  Fancy  purporting  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  brain  of  Tom  Paine :  a  little  curi- 
ous incident  stands  connected  with  that  same. 
Fifty-four  years  ago  it  appeared  in  print,  but  in 
what  form  or  shape  I  have  now  no  recollection. 
It  passed  away,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  it  since  un- 
til I  met  with  it  in  your  Magazine,  as  just  noticed. 

"  A  year  or  so  ago  my  }'oung  grandson  was  try- 
ing to  form  some  Valentines  to  send  to  the  young 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  asked  me  to  assist 
him.  Among  those  he  Avished  to  compliment  was 
the  daughter  of  a  professional  gentleman  of  wealth, 


who  is  a  fancy  artist  and  architect,  and  had  erected 
a  P/ian-tastical  castle  on  one  of  the  sylvan  heights 
of  the  romantic  Patapsco,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fairy  Knowe.  The  spirit  of  Tom  Paine's  '  Castle 
in  the  Air'  strongly  came  over  me,  though,  as  I 
have  said,  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  read  or  seen  it,  and  the  following  lines 
were  given  birth  to.  Senex." 

FAIRY  KNOWE. 

TO  MISS   JENNIE . 

In  the  Land  of  Romance,  where  the  Muse  often  roves, 

By  Fancy's  omnipotent  power, 
'Mid  myrtles  and  osiers  and  orange-tree  groves 

I  have  built  me  a  beautiful  bower. 
'Tis  founded  on  coral,  from  ocean -bed  won, 

By  hands  which  in  ocean-caves  dwell ; 
The  walls  are  of  beams  drawn  down  from  the  sun 

By  gnomes  with  their  magical  spell. 
The  columns  around  it  of  moonshine  are  made, 

With  pearls  are  the  doors  made  secure ; 
Of  lightning  condensed  is  the  dome  overlaid, 

The  windows  are  adamant  pure. 
'Tis  garnished  with  mirrors  of  qualities  rare, 

Which  only  chaste  beauty  disclose, 
With  caskets  of  jewels,  surpassing  compare, 

And  couches  which  tempt  to  repose. 
Luscious  fruit  in  the  forests  perpetually  grow, 

Whicli  change  as  the  seasons  go  round ; 
Rich  nectar  in  streamlets  continually  flow, 

Ambrosia  eke  doth  abound. 
The  flowering  shrubs  whicli  enamel  the  glade 

A  fragrance  delicious  distill ; 
And  from  birds  rich  in  plumage,  which  sport  in  the  shade. 

Soft  music  enchantingly  trill. 
This  wonderful  Fane  lacks  a  Queen  as  its  soul, 

Enjoyment  and  life  to  impart; 
Will  you,  Fairy  Nymph,  assume  its  control, 

And  rule  o'er  its  master's  lone  heart? 
For  all  this  Magical  Mansion  were  vain 

With  all  its  dominions  so  fair; 
Its  splendor  and  riches  no  happiness  gain 

Without  a  Titania  to  share! 


In  a  court-room  in  North  Mississippi  a  man  was 
on  trial  for  larceny.  His  sanity  -was  doubted,  and 
the  District-Attorney  thought  it  best  to  prove  it, 
and  put  the  following  question  to  one  of  his  lead- 
ing witnesses : 

"  Do  you  think  the  prisoner  can  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong ;  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad?" 

Witness.  "  I  think  he  can,  Sir  ;  for  I  saw  him 
take  a  drink  of  whisky,  and  he  said  it  was  good 
whisly;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  I  should  infer 
that  he  could  '  tell  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad:  " 

The  bar  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  nov- 
elty of  the  answer,  in  which  his  Honor  freely  par- 
ticipated, and  the  proof  was  accepted. 


In  the  "  Kingdom  of  Calhoun  County,  Illinois," 
a  dead  body  was  found,  with  the  head  severed  from 
the  trunk,  and  a  bloody  axe  on  the  ground  hard 
by.  The  coroner's  jury,  on  mature  deliberation, 
returned  their  verdict,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  copy : 

"KEEENERS   VERDICK. 

"wee  the  jurors  Finde  the  deseesed  cum  To  his  dcth 
by  the  Hands  of  som  Fursen  unnon  with  unlawfull 
weeping  naimly  a  ax 

'•p  S  we  The  jurors  Belcav  that  He  was  Beehedded 
By  the  saim  ax." 

The  original  is  on  file,  and  copied  by  a  faithful 
correspondent  of  the  Drawer. 


InnUts's  Sthmpb  at  $uU\H 
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Noodles,  being  tired  of  life,  tries  hanging. 


Tries  dashing  brains  out  against  paper  imitation 
f~   of  Granite  Wall. 


Failing  to  accomplish  his  purpose  in  this, 


Head  penetrates  wall.      Is  slashed  at  by  Gent 
from  Arkansas. 


And  painfully  disturbs  quiet  Gent  above. 

Vol.  XVIII 


Attempts  to  cut  throat  with  Bar  of  Soap. 
—No.  105.—  Dd* 
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Boot-black  fortunately  enters  with  Boots. 


Into  Drug  Store — demanding,  from   Small  Boy 
"  Pint  Laudanum,  to  kill  rats." 


Swallows  contents.     Experiences  a  glorious  reac- 
tion— instead  of  Death,  Life  ! 


Presents  the  Doctor  with  Certificate  certifying  to 
his  Miraculous  Cure. 


Noodles  rushes  down  stairs— out  of  house- 


Boy  vanishes.      Noodles  frantically  seizes  bottle 
of  something. 


Swallowed  bottle  Dr.  Dipps's  Eradicator.    Saved 
Once  more  himself! 


Ever  after,  when  depressed,  drinks  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Dipps,  and  Shoots  his  own  Daguerreotype. 


fj$m  for  Itenrij; 

nMMad  «y  Mr.  G.  Broke,  300  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 


from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figcke  1. — Promenade  Dkess. 
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Figure  2.— Home  T    : 


Tis  of  chocolate-colored 
the  body  half-high  and  closely  fit! 
with  a  short  app.  ie,  and  one  skirt.      The 

red  npon  a 
triple  |  ing  the  whole  length  to  the  shoul- 

of  these  plaits  the  centre  one  is  double  the 
width  of  the  others,  and  trimmed  with  buttons. 
The  drapery  of  the  sleeve,  which  reaches  to  the  el- 
bow, falls  open  so  as  I  - .  The 
b  and  corsaze  are  trimmed  with  a  r- 
lifting,  which  is  graduated,  and  carried  down 
at  of  the  skirt.      A  similar  orname:  " 
iroand  the  skirt,  at  a  distance  of  about 
inches  from  the  bottom. 

The  Home  Toilet,  which  we  present  above, 

with  a  I 
plaide  I  .   and  the  skirl  The 

hooks  which  confine  the  dress  are  concealed  under 
a  passamenterie.  which  may  be  made  either  by 
plaiting  ribbons  to  match,  or  may  be  composed  of 

of  the  material  of  the  dress.       In  this 
the  skirt  and  body  are  cut  in  one  piece — both  front 
and  back — all  the  full  _-  in  the  bottom  of 

sleeves  are  closed  at  the  wr 
are  full  at  the  elbows,  and  are  ornamented  so  as  to 
-tond  with  the  body.     Gores  are  taken  out. 
in  order  to  give  them  the  required  form. 


The  chaste  design  for  a  Ficnr 
appropriate".;  1  belladonna 

special  verbal  explanation 


which  u 

require1  n<> 


FiGtrEE  3. — Xadcmxa  Fichu. 
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THE  LANDING-PLACE,  MOUNT   VKBNON. 


MOUNT  VERNON  AS  IT  IS. 

OCTOBER  in  Virginia  is  a  most  delicious  sea- 
son.    The  first  mellow  Jints  of  autumn  then  ! 
begin  to  tone  down  the  rich  and  brilliant  greens 
of  summer,  and  the  atmosphere,  soft  and  balmy, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  visible  aspects  of  nature. 
A  few  blossoms  yet  linger,  a  few  birds  yet  flit 
among  the  branches,  though  silent  and  sedate  in 
contemplation  of  their  southern  flight.     The  lus- 
cious grape  hangs  in  clusters  in  garden  and  for- 
est ;  the  apple-boughs  bend  wirh  treasure  in  the  I 
orchards,  and  along  the  hedges  the  persimmon-  j 
tree  displays  its  beautiful  globes  of  astringent 
juice.     The  bee  yet  lingers  in  sunny  places,  and 
the  grasshopper  chirps  in  the  field ;  and  every  } 
where  the  reflecting  spirit  hears  the  low,  solemn  | 


requiem  of  Nature  overall  her  beautiful  children, 
as  she  then  begins  to  disrobe  them  for  the  tomb. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  beautiful  autumnal 
days  in  '58  that  I  made  the  last  of  my  several 
pilgrimages  to  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  kinswoman  who  had  never 
before  been  south  of  New  York.  AVe  went  to 
Mount  Vernon,  not  as  casual  visitors  with  the 
crowd,  but  as  welcomed  guests  of  the  proprietor  ; 
and  for  two  days  and  nights  we  enjoyed  true  Vir- 
ginian hospitality  under  that  venerable  and  ven- 
erated roof,  which  sheltered  Washington  and  all 
he  held  most  dear,  from  youth  to  age,  and  when 
the  great  and  good  of  many  lands  always  found 
an  open  hand  and  generous  cheer. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  y 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Vol,  XVIII.— No.  106.— K  r. 


by  Harper  and  brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  t3 


IGAMf! 

LiC    ' 
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The  chief  object  of  my  visit  was  to  see  Mount 
Vernon  as  it  is,  before  the  gentle  hands  of  our 
patriotic  countrywomen,  now  extended  to  arrest 
the  ravages  of  decay,  shall  transform  the  objects 
upon  which  Washington's  t-yc->  once  looked  with 
delight,  from  melancholy  vestiges  of  former  sym- 
metry and  beauty  to  their  original  shape  and 
brightness  ;  and  also  to  preserve  and  disseminate, 
by  means  of  pencil  and  graver,  portraitures  of 
such  objects,  as  they  now  appear.  To  that  pur- 
pose alone  this  simple  record  of  what  I  saw  is 
devoted :  and  I  leave  to  the  historian  and  rheto- 
rician the  task  of  telling  in  eloquent  language 
the  consecutive  story  of  the  past  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  earlier  days  of  October, 
when  almost  summer  heats  were  prevailing  in 
Virginia,  that  we  left  Alexandria  in  the  boat 
that  conveys  visitors  to  Mount  Vernon  twice  a 
week  while  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  is 
open  :  and  with  a  score  of  other  people  on  a  sim- 
ilar errand  we  landed,  toward  noon,  upon  a 
rude  and  picturesque  wharf  at  th^  entrance  to  a 
I  dell  whose  furrow  comes  down  from  the 
tomb  of  the  great  patriot  to  the  river  brink. 
This  wharf  is  upon  the  spot  from  which,  in  Wash- 
ington's time,  the  flour  and  tobacco,  the  chief 
productions  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  were 
shipped  in  vessels  for  England  or  the  British 
West  Indies.     These  were  so  excellent  in  quali- 


'  ty  and  so  full  in  quantity  that  it  is  said  any 
barrel  of  flour  that  bore  the  brand  of  "  George 
:ngton,  Mount  Vernon,"  was  exempted 
from  the  customary  inspection  in  the  latter 
ports.  Washington  was  a  fisherman,  also,  fur 
gain,  and  even-  year  many  barrels  marked  with 
his  brand,  and  filled  with  shad  or  herring,  were 
shipped  from  this  spot  for  foreign  ports.  From 
this  landing-place  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  the  Maryland  shore  opposite. 

We  had  observed  a  young  man  walking  nerv- 
ously about  the  boat,  distributing  small  has 
among  the  passengers,  bearing  at  the  he- 
large  letters,  the  striking  injunction : 

-I—  TIAYE   YOUR  LIKENESS  TAKFX   AT 
TdMB  OF  THE  FATIIEU  OF  HIS  COUNTRY."' 

To  this  was  added : 

"Visitors  to  this  consecrated  spot  are  inform'- T 
they  can  have  their  likene=-es  taken  in  a  beautiful  and 
•durable  manner,  with  the  Tomb  of  Washington  for  a  back- 
ground, and  delivered  them  on  the  return  trip  of  this 
boat,  for  the  same  price  that  a  likeness  without  the  tomb 
would  cost.  Hundreds  of  visitors  have  been  delighted 
vrith  the=e  Gems  of  Art  during  the  last  year,  and  not  a 
single  one  has  expressed  the  lea--  -ion." 

The  distributor  was   earliest  in   leavin . 

boat ;  and  with  a  tin  box  filled  with  the    . 

|  ments  of  hi  aj,  he  led  the  way  up  the  dell 

dilapidated  plank  walk  that  lay  along  the 

margin  of  a  choked  brook.     He  far  outstripped 

;  low-passengers  in  the  ascent,  for  the  bote 
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of  •winning  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  race  gave 
wings  to  his  feet.  When  near  the  brow  of  the 
wooded  slope  we  caught  glimpses  through  the 
shrubbery  of  a  small  white  building.  We  found 
it  to  be  a  rough  board  shanty,  bedaubed  with 
lime,  and  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  that 
once  consecrated,  but  now  desecrated,  spot  where 
repose  the  remains  of  the  great  Hero  and  Sage. 
It  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  daguerreotypist ;  and  there,  with  a  large  pla- 
card hanging  upon  the  outside  calling  attention 
to  his  craft,  he  stood  ready  to  ply  the  implements 
of  his  profession.  Oh,  how  every  sentiment  of 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  illustrious  dead — 
every  emotion  bora  of  a  true  American  spirit — 
rose  up  in  severe  rebuke  of  this  disgraceful  traf- 
fic in  the  vestibule  of  that  temple  wherein  the 
good  and  true  of  all  nations  would  delight  to 
pour  their  orisons !  I  thought  of  a  scene  in  old 
Jerusalem,  when,  in  another  temple,  the  tables 
of  the  "money  changers  and  the  seats  of  those 


who  sold  doves"  were  overturned,  and  I  wished 
for  the  authority  to  purge  this  spot  of  all  wor- 
shipers of  Mammon.  I  could  not  even  forgive 
the  proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon,  whose  good- 
nature permitted  this  desecration. 

The  new  tomb  of  Washington  is  in  a  secluded 
hollow  at  the  upper  entrance  to  the  deep-wooded 
dell,  along  the  margin  of  which  lies  the  pathway 
from  the  river.  The  spacious  vault  is  built  of 
brick,  with  an  arched  roof.  It  is  entirely  over- 
grown with  shrubbery,  brambles,  and  vines,  which 
gh'e  it  an  antiquated  appearance.  Its  iron  door 
opens  into  a  vestibule,  also  built  of  brick,  in 
which,  seen  through  a  picketed  iron  gate,  stand 
two  marble  sarcophagi,  containing  respectively 
the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  wife.  Over 
the  vault  door,  upon  a  stone  panel,  are  cut  the 
words :   "I  am  the  resurrection   and  the 

LIFE  ;  HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE 
WERE  DEAD,  YET    SHALL    HE  LIVE  ! "      The  VeS- 

fibule  is  twelve  feet  in  height.     The  gateway  is 
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flanked  by  buck  pilasters,  surmounted  by  a  stone 
coping,  which  covers  a  Gothic  arch.  Over  this 
arch  is  a  white  marble  tablet  inscribed :  ' '  With- 
in THIS  INCLOSURE  REST  THE  REMAINS  OF  GEN- 
ERAL George  Washington." 

The  marble  coffins  in  the  vestibule  were  made 
and  presented  by  John  Struthers,  of  Philadel- 
phia. That  of  Mrs.  Washington  is  perfectly 
plain,  with  a  simple  inscription.  The  other  is 
plain,  except  the  lid,  on  which  is  represented,  in 
relief,  the  American  shield  suspended  over  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  The  latter  is  hung  in  fes- 
toons ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted,  as  a  sort 
of  crest,  by  an  eagle  with  open  wings  perched 
upon  the  superior  bar  of  the  shield.  Each  cof- 
fin consists  of  an  excavation  from  a  solid  block 
of  Pennsylvania  marble. 

This  vault  and  inclosure  were  erected  many 
years  ago,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  given  in 
the  following  clause  in  Washington's  will :  "  The 
family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs, 
and  being  improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire 
that  a  new  one,  of  brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale, 
may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what  is  called  the 
Vineyard  Inclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is 
marked  out,  in  which  my  remains,  and  those  of 
my  deceased  relatives  (now  in  the  old  vault), 
and  such  others  of  my  family  as  may  choose  to 
be  entombed  there,  may  be  deposited." 

The  old  vault  referred  to  was  upon  the  brow 
of  a  declivity,  in  full  view  of  the  river,  about 
three  hundred  yards  south  of  the  mansion,  on 
the  left  of  the  present  pathway  from  the  tomb  to 
the  summer-house  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  It 
is  now  an  utter  ruin.  The  door-way  is  gone,  and 
the  cavity  is  partly  filled  with  rubbish.  There- 
in the  remains  of  Washington  lay  undisturbed 
for  thirty  years,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
soma  Vandal  to  cany  them  away.     The  inse- 


c  :re  old  vault  was  entered,  and  a  skull  and  some 
bones  were  taken ;  but  these  comprised  no  part 
of  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  rob- 
ber was  detected,  and  the  bones  were  recovered. 
The  new  vault  was  then  immediately  built,  and 
all  the  family  remains  were  placed  in  it.  Mr. 
William  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia,  who  de- 
signed the  composition  on  the  lid  of  Washing- 
ton's coffin,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Struthers  when 
the  remains  of  the  patriot  were  placed  in  it,  in 
1837,  has  left  a  most  interesting  account  of  that 
event.  On  entering  the  vault  they  found  even- 
thing  in  confusion.  Decayed  fragments  of  cof- 
fins were  scattered  about,  and  bones  of  various 
parts  of  the  human  body  were  seen  promiscuous- 
ly thrown  together.  The  decayed  wood  was 
dripping  with  moisture.  "  The  slimy  snail  glis- 
tened in  the  light  of  the  door-opening.  The 
brown  centipede  was  disturbed  by  the  admission 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  mouldy  cases  of  the  dead 
gave  a  pungent  and  unwholesome  odor."  The 
coffins  of  Washington  and  his  lady  were  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  vault.  They  were  of  lead, 
inclosed  in  wooden  cases.  When  the  sarcopha- 
gus arrived  the  coffin  of  the  chief  was  brought 
forth .  The  vault  was  first  entered  by  Mr.  Strick- 
land, accompanied  by  Major  Lewis  (the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  first  execu- 
tors of  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington) and  his    son. — 

When  the  decayed  wood-  jptiM  WASHINGTON, 
en  case  was  removed  the   |    born  fcb;  22.17a, 
leaden  lid  was  perceived 
to  be  sunken  and  frac- 
tured.     In    the    bottom 
of  the  wooden  case  was 
found  the   silver  coffin- 
plate,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  was  placed 
upon  the  leaden  coffin  when  Washington  was 
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first  entombed.  ''At  the  request  of  Major 
Lewis,"  says  Mr.  S.,  "  the  fractured  part  of  the 
lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing 
to  view  a  head  and  breast  of  large  dimensions, 
which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles, 
to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of 
time.  The  eye-sockets  were  large  and  deep, 
and  the  breadth  across  the  temples,  together  with 
the  forehead,  appeared  of  unusual  size.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  grave-clothes ;  the  chest 
was  broad,  the  color  was  dark,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  dried  flesh  and  skin  adhering  closely 
to  the  bones.  We  saw  no  hair,  nor  was  there 
any  offensive  odor  from  the  body;  but  we  ob-£ 
served,  when  the  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the 
outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a  yel- 
low liquid,  which  stained  the  marble  of  the  sar- 
cophagus. A  hand  was  laid  upon  the  head  and 
instantly  removed ;  the  leaden  lid  was  restored 
to  its  place ;  the  body,  raised  by  six  men,  was 
carried  and  laid  in  the  marble  coffin,  and  the 
ponderous  cover  being  put  on  and  set  in  cement, 
it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on  Saturday  the  7th 
day  of  October,  1837.  ...  The  relatives  who 
were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewis,  Loren- 
zo Lewis,  John  Augustine  Washington,  George 


Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  lady, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Washington,  then  retired  to  the 
mansion." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  tomb,  beneath  neat  mar- 
ble monuments,  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Parke  Lewis  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Con- 
rad. The  former  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  Gen- 
eral. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  two  stately  obe- 
lisks of  marble.  The  one  on  the  right  com- 
memorates the  eminent  Judge  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington, nephew  of  the  General,  who  inherited 
Mount  Vernon  ;  the  one  on  the  left,  John  Augus- 
tine Washington,  a  nephew  of  the  Judge,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate.  These 
are  all  the  family  monuments  that  stand  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Patriot. 

From  the  tomb  we  made  our  way  to  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  mansion  by  a  dilapidated  plank 
walk  that  skirted  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  hill. 
I  stopped  and  sketched  the  ruins  of  the  old  vault 
on  the  way,  and  went  down  a  winding  path  to 
a  cold  spring,  from  whose  clear  fountain  Wash- 
ington, no  doubt,  had  often  drank.  From  the 
spring  a  path  much  obstructed  by  shrubbery  leads 
to  the  deer-park,  a  pretty  opening  between  the 
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base  of  the  wooded  declivity  and  the  river,  where 
Washington  kept  several  tame  deer  for  his  pleas- 
ure. 

By  a  flight  of  rough  steps,  where  we  met  a 
well-dressed  and  intelligent  little  colored  boy 
with  canes  cut  from  the  forests  on  Mount  Ver- 
non for  sale,  we  ascended  to  the  lawn  at  a  cor- 
ner of  a  noble  summer-house,  which  is  so  fallen 
into  decay  on  one  side  that  it  is  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  it.  Under  this  summer-house  is 
a  deep,  dry  well,  used  before  ice-houses  were 
known  as  a  cool  place  for  meat,  butter,  etc.  The 
wall  is  broken  away,  and  the  visitor  can  peer  into 
its  depths  without  difficulty. 

We  rested  a  while  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a  large 
holly-tree,  and  then  went  to  the  mansion  to 
meet  the  proprietor.  We  were  disappointed. 
My  letter  informing  him  when  he  might  expect 
us  had  not  reached  him,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  a  hundred  miles  away.  They  were  ex- 
pected home  the  next  day ;  so  we  sauntered  about 
the  grounds  and  through  the  rooms  thrown  open 
to  visitors  during  the  two  hours  that  the  boat  re- 
mained waiting  at  the  wharf,  and  then  returned 
to  Alexandria.  The  boat  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Fort  Washington  on  the  Maryland  shore,  to 
allow  the  passengers  to  visit  that  fortification 


and  the  grounds  around  it ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
the  visit  was  marred  by  the  descent  of  a  sudden 
but  gentle  shower.  At  three  o'clock  we  were  at 
Alexandria,  where  we  met  Mr.  Washington  at 
dinner,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  carriage  to 
Mount  Vernon  the  same  evening.  His  family 
were  detained  in  the  country,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
hospitalities  of  his  house  with  a  freedom  that 
made  our  stay  there  exceedingly  pleasant. 

The  public  road  between  Alexandria  and  Mount 
Vernon — a  distance  of  nine  miles — is  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  with  cultivated  fields  spreading  out  on 
every  side ;  but  after  leaving  it,  at  a  spacious 
level,  upon  which  stand  some  of  the  grand,  old 
trees  of  the  primeval  forest  that  cast  broad  shad- 
ows in  Washington's  time,  the  road  that  winds 
through  the  wooded  ravines  and  up  the  timbered 
slopes  of  the  old  Mount  Vernon  estate,  leading 
to  the  mansion,  was  rough  and  gullied,  for  the 
rains  make  sad  havoc  with  smooth  .paths  in  that 
light  alluvium. 

It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  entered  the  great 
gate  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  conservatory, 
and  drove  up  the  carriage-way  on  the  west  front 
of  the  mansion,  where  we  were  received  by  Na- 
than, the  chief  house-servant,  whose  polite  atten- 
tions are  remembered  by  the  thousands  of  stran- 
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gers  who  visit  Mount  Vernon  during  the  warm 
season. 

Host  and  visitors  were  wearied  with  the  day's 
journeyings,  and  all  retired  at  an  early  hour. 
But  I  could  not  sleep.  The  window  of  my  cham- 
ber looked  out  from  beneath  the  great  piazza  upon 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  shores 
of  Maryland  beyond,  which  lay  sleeping  in  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  That  chamber — all  the 
chambers,  the  mansion,  and  the  grounds — are  so 
clustered  with  the  most  interesting  associations, 
that  thought  was  busy  with  retrospective  scenes 
until  after  the  midnight  hour.  The  past — when 
Washington  occupied  this  mansion  after  the  old 
war  for  independence  was  over — presented  its  mar- 
velous procession  of  the  great  men  who  had  con- 
gregated there,  and  the  great  events  whose  con- 
ception had  taken  shape  beneath  that  roof.  And 
there  I  lay  musing  and  beholding,  unmindful  of 
the  dancing  light  upon  the  river  in  full  view  from 
my  pillow. 

I  was  out  at  dawn  with  portfolio  and  pencil 
in  hand ;  and  my  earliest  sketch  was  the  ruins 
of  the  conservatory  and  servants'  quarters,  which 
first  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  approaching  the 
mansion  from  the  country.     These  were  built 
by  Washington. 
He  was  fond  of 
flowers  and  rare 
plants  and  shrub- 
bery,    for    they 
pleased    his   eye 
and  gratified  his 
taste  in  an  un- 
common degree. 
In  that  conserv- 
atory he  had  col- 
lected many  ex- 
otics, and  a  large 
number  of  these 
were     yet     pre- 
served with  great 
care    when    the 
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buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1835 — the  same  day  when  more  than 
five  hundred  buildings,  and  property  valued  at 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  were  wast- 
ed by  the  same  element  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  fire  originated  in  a  defective  flue 
connected  with  the  conservatory,  and  that  build- 
ing, and  the  quarters  of  the  servants  adjoining, 
were  laid  in  ruins  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Only  a  few  of  the  rare  plants  that  belonged  to 
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Washington  were  saved.  Of  these, 
a  fine  century  plant  that  has  never 
bloomed,  a  sago-tree,  and  a  lemon- 
tree,  are  yet  preserved  in  the  flower 
garden  to  which  the  conservatory 
was  attached.  The  rains  have  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  present  a  mel- 
ancholy .'i-pect. 

On  the  right  of  the  carriage  i  n- 
trance  to  tin;  mansion  is  an  ice, 
boose,  built  by  Washington,  and 
^till  used.  It  is  well  preserved,  and 
to  the  highly  imaginative  mind  its 
form  suggests  the  idea  of  a  tomb 
It  is  affirmed  that  a  sentimental 
young  lady  was  once  seen,  with  an 
embroidered'kerchiefpressed  to  her 
f  ivat  the  door  of 
the  ice-house,  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  standing  at  the  tomb 
of  Washington  '. 

After  breakfast  I  sketched  the 
mansion  from  the  summer-!, 
and  recalled  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  visitors  were  stroll- 
ing over  the  lawn  In  front.  I  have 
n  e  ve  r  s  e  e  n  this  1  i  neated  be- 

fore.    It  includes  a  large  1 1 
of  the  lawn,  which  slopes  to  the 
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brow  of  the  steep,  wooded  declivity  on  the  river 
bank,  with  some  of  the  out-buildings,  and  the 
sweeping  arcade  which  connects  the  kitchen  with 
the  mansion.  These  out-buildings  and  arcade, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mansion,  including  the  piaz- 
za, were  erected  by  Washington,  after  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate  by  the  will  of  his 
half-brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  who  inherit- 
ed it  from  his  father.  It  was  called  the  estate  of 
Hunting  Creek,  from  a  fine  stream  and  estuary 
of  that  name  that  washed  its  northern  border. 

Lawrence  Washington  was  an  English  naval 
officer,  and  served  under  Admiral  Vernon  in  his 
operations  against  the  Spanish  ports  on  the  shores 
of  Central  American  waters.  Because  of  his 
admiration  of  Ms  commander,  he  called  this 
eminence  upon  his  estate,  whereon  he  built  a 
modest  mansion,  Mount  Vernon,  and  from  that 
the  whole  domain  received  its  title.  Within 
that  early  mansion  George  Washington  spent 
many  of  his  youthful  days  ;  and  there  he  formed 
that  intimacy  vrith  the  Eairfax  family,  one  of 
whose  fair  members  his  brother  Lawrence  had 
married,  which  opened  to  him  his  earlier  path- 
way to  fame,  and  continued  until  the  kindling 
of  the  war  for  independence  that  sundered  many 
a  holy  tie. 

In  July,  1752,  Lawrence  Washington  died, 
and  George,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  the  care 
of  his  estate  as  chief  executor,  his  little  daughter 
Jane,  sole  scion  of  his  house  and  heart,  being  the 
only  immediate  heir.  Her  death  left  the  entire 
estate  to  George  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  her 
father's  will,  and  to  that  mansion  in  the  spring 
of  1759,  when  the  garlands  of  military  fame 
were  upon  his  brow,  the  future  Liberator  of 
America  carried  from  the  home  of  her  widow- 
hood, near  the  banks  of  the  York,  his  bride,  the 
sweet  little  Martha  Custis.  Concerning  this 
home  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London,  '  •  No 
estate  in  United  America  is  more  pleasantly 
situated.  In  a  high  and  healthy  country ;  in  a 
latitude  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world — a  river 
well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  with  shad, 
herring,  bass,  carp,  sturgeon,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed 
by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide-water;  several 
valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  it ;  the  whole 
shore,  in  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery.'' 

With  a  handsome  fortune  of  his  own,  increased 
by  a  very  large  one  brought  by  his  wife,  Washing- 
ton- at  once  enlarged  the  mansion,  erected  new 
and  more  numerous  out-houses,  and  improved 
and  beautified  the  grounds.  I  have  before  me 
the  original  drawings  made  by  him,  to  direct 
his  overseer  in  laying  out  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  and  the  spacious,  level  lawn  west- 
ward of  the  mansion.  A  copy  of  this,  with  sec- 
tions and  a  fac-siniile  of  Washington's  memoran- 
dum of  the  names  and  position  of  the  trees  to  be 
planted,  which  he  carefully  noted  in  his  drawings, 
are  here  given.  Many  of  the  trees  thus  planted 
are  still  flourishing ;  and  the  two  gardens  are 
kept  in  the  same  form  as  when  "VYashington  left 
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them.  The  dia- 
gram, giving  a  sec- 
tion of  the  carriage- 
way and  garden,  is 
the  one  referred  to 
in  Washington's 
memorandum,  of 
whichafac-simile  is 
given. 

The  ancient  en- 
trance to  Mount 
Vernon  was  due 
west  from  the  man- 
sion, about  a  mile 
distant,  and  the 
pleasant  road  that 
passed  through  the 
shaded  dells  and 
over  fine  timbered 
hills,  was  connected 
with  the  carriage- 
way of  the  lawn. 
Now  the  direction 
is  somewhat  altered, 
and  that  road,  neg- 
lected because  lit- 
tle used,  is  quite  im- 
passable with  vehi- 
cles. We  walked  to 
the  site  of  that 
old  gateway  toward 
noon.  Eecent  rains 
had  gullied  the 
roads  in  several 
places,  and  in  others 
piled  heaps  of  peb- 
bles in  it ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  deso- 
lation, the  scenery 
was  picturesque  and 
sometimes  beauti- 
ful. It  was  a  warm, 
cloudless  day,  and 
the  walk  was  de- 
lightful. Near  the 
old  highway  we 
came  to  the  remains 
of  the  porter's  lodges 
at  that  ancient  en- 
trance. The  chim- 
ney of  one  of  them 
is  entirely  gone,  and 
the  walls  of  the 
other  are  tottling. 
They  are  built  of 
pressed  clay,  gun- 
dried  like  the  bricks 
of  Egypt.  With  a 
little  care  and  ex- 
pense these  may  be 
restored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they 
were  left  sixty  years 
ago. 

On  returning  to- 
ward the  mansion 
we  stopped  to  talk 
with  art  old  mulat- 
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G.  G.  House-servants'  Quarters. 
!I.  II.   Arcades. 
I,    I.   Water-closets, 
-•-ed-houses. 
K.   I  miaie-irav  as  finally  laid  out. 
L.  Outei  le  K  ■-  I 


A. 

Tlie  Mansion. 

B. 

Oval  Grass-plot. 

C. 

The  Lav.n. 

D,  D. 

Flower-garden. 

l-,\  E. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

F,  F. 

Kitchen  and  Laundry. 

to,  who  was  making  a  plow  in  front  of  a  shop 
adjoining  the  ruins  of  the  conservatory.  He  was 
a  very  intelligent  man.  He  has  lived  at  Mount 
Vernon  over  fifty-seven  years,  and  is  now  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  raised  in 
the  Washington  family,  and  his  master,  Judge 


Washington,  set  him  free  at  his  death.  West- 
ford  (his  name)  now  emus  a  plantation  on  Little 
Hunring  Creek,  where  his  children  reside,  and 
there  he  expects  to  go  when  Mount  Vernon  shall 
pass  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Washington 
familv.     Westford  well  knew  Billy — Washing- 
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WASHINGTON'S  SAGO   TALM. 


ton's  favorite  body-servant  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Billy  was  made  free  by  Washing- 
ton's will,  with  a  liberal  pension  and  a  home  for 
life  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  means  for  high  life 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  him,  and  Billy  became  a 
bon  vivant.  Delirium  tremens  finally  seized  him 
with  its  terrors.  Westford  sometimes  relieved 
him  of  the  paroxysms  by  bleeding.  One  morn- 
ing, about  thirty  years  ago,  Westford  was  sent 
for  to  bleed  Billy.  The  blood  would  not  flow. 
Billy  was  dead,  and  the  last  but  one  of  Wash- 
ington's favorite  servants  passed  from  earth  for- 
ever. The  other  (a  woman)  died  at  Arlington  a 
few  years  ago,  where  I  saw  her  one  evening  at 
family  worship. 

Westford  told  us  much  of  interest  about  Mount 
Vernon  and  its  associations  connected  with  his 
own  experience,  but  I  can  not  repeat  his  narra- 
tives here.  We  left  him  with  an  engagement  to 
meet  him  the  next  morning  before  breakfast,  for 
the  purpose  of  delineating  his  likeness  with  a 
pencil.  I  found  him  prepared,  having  on  a  black 
satin  vest,  a  silk  cravat,  and  his  curly  gray  hair 
arranged  in  the  best  manner,  "For,"  he  said, 
"the  artists  make  colored  people  look  bad  enough 


anyhow."  He  wrote  his  name  upon  the  draw- 
ing, a  fac-simile  of  which  is  appended  to  the  por- 
trait on  a  succeeding  page. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  in  the  gardens, 
and  I  sketched  the  lemon-tree  and  century  plant 
and  the  sago  palm,  already  mentioned.  The 
lemon-tree  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  had 
about  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of  fruit  upon  it. 
It  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The  Agave 
and  the  sago  are  flourishing.  The  latter  stands 
at  the  junction  of  two  avenues,  fringed  with  box 
and  tall  shrubbery,  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the 
conservatory.  At  the  end  of  each  garden  is  a 
seed-house  of  octagon  form,  built  by  Washing- 
ton. These,  with  water-closets  of  similar  form 
nearer  the  mansion,  are  falling  into  almost  hope- 
less decay. 

Besides  the  books  in  the  library  there  are  but 
few  things  in  the  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon  that 
belonged  to  Washington.  In  the  library  is  the 
original  plaster-cast  made  from  Washington's 
living  face  in  October,  1785,  by  Houdon,  an 
eminent  French  sculptor,  who  was  employed, 
through  Mr.  Jefferson  (then  American  ministei 
in  Paris),  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  to 
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make  a  full-length  marble  statue  of  him.  That 
statue,  considered  the  best  likeness  of  Washing- 
ton ever  made,  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  cap- 
ital at  Richmond.  In  the  first  volume  of  Jeffer- 
son's writings  there  are  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  it. 


Over  the  fire-place  in  the  library,  upon  a  brack- 
et, is  a  marble  bust,  cabinet  size,  of  M.  Necker. 
the  eminent  Minister  of  Finance,  or  Controller- 
General  of  France,  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription, giving  the  name  of  a  West  India  gen- 
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tleman,  Avho  presented  it  to  Washington.  This 
room  is  now  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  in  a 
closet  adjoining  I  was  shown  a  liquor-case,  made 
of  mahogany,  that  was  used  by  Washington.  It 
contains  twelve  white  glass  flasks,  thirteen  inches 
in  height,  and  was  convenient  in  size  to  be  used 
when  traveling.  It  is  believed  that  he  carried 
it  with  him  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

In  the  great  passage,  from  which  a  heavy  stair- 
case leads  to  the  chambers,  may  be  seen  Wash- 
ington's spj^-glass.  His  pocket-telescope,  that  he 
used  during  the  war,  was  presented  to  General 
Jackson  while  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  glass  case  firmly  secured  to  the 
wainscot  of  the  passage  is  the  key  of  the  Bastile 
— that  notable  state  prison  in  Paris,  which  was 
pulled  down  by  the  infuriated  populace  in  1789, 
when  the  French  Revolution  was  kindling.  That 
strong  prison  was  a  royal  castle,  completed  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  of  France,  in  1383,  for  the 
defense  of  Paris  against  the  English.  As  a  state 
prison,  it  was  regarded  by  the  populace  as  the 
stronghold  of  tyranny ;  and  when  it  was  demol- 
ished, its  governor  and  other  officers  were  be- 
headed. Lafayette  was  at  that  time  Command- 
er-in-chief of  the  National  Guards,  and  ordered 
and  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile. 
The  great  iron  key  to  its  dungeons  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  in  March  following  he  sent  it 
to  Washington,  through  Thomas  Paine,  then  in 
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London,  with  a  pencil  sketch  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing. These  were  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  in  which  Lafayette  said: 
' '  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  General, 
to  present  you  with  a  picture  of  the 
Bastile,  just  as  it  looked  a  few  days 
after  I  ordered  its  demolition,  with 
the  main  key  of  the  fortress  of  des- 
potism. It  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe 
as  a  son  to  my  adopted  father — as 
an  aid-de-camp  to  my  general — as  a 
missionary  of  liberty  to  its  patriarch. " 
To  this  Washington  replied  :  "I  have 
received  your  affectionate  letter  of  the 
17th  of  March  by  one  conveyance,  and 
the  token  of  the  victory  gained  by  lib- 
erty over  despotism  by  another,  for 
both  which  testimonials  of  your  friend- 
ship and  regard  I  pray  you  to  accept 
my  sincerest  thanks.  In  this  great 
subject  of  triumph  for  the  New  World, 
and  for  humanity  in  general,  it  will 
never  be  forgotten  how  conspicuous  a 
part  you  bore,  and  how  much  lustre 
you  reflected  on  a  country  in  which 
you  made  the  first  displays  of  your 
character."  The  drawing  yet  hangs 
beneath  the  old  key,  in  the  same  rel- 
ative position  in  which  they  were  left 
by  Washington. 

In  the  great  passage  and  the  ad- 
joining rooms  arc  a  few  engravings 
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of  the  Washington  family ;  and  in  another  room, 
across  the  passage,  is  another,  quite  plain,  with 
the  same  armorial  bearing  ^it  the  top,  traced  in 
gold  upon  a  black  ground.  In  the  latter  room 
was  the  Spanish  dress-sword  worn  by  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  appears  in  Stuart's  full-length  portrait 
of  him,  at  that  time.  It  has  a  finely  gilt  hilt, 
and  black  leather  scabbard,  gilt  mounted.  On 
one  side  of  the  blade  are  the  words  Recte  face 
ice — "  Do  what  is  right ; "  on  the  other,  Nemine 
timeas — "Fear  no  man." 

In  the  great  hall,  whose  deep  cornice  and 
spacious  ceiling  are  richly  ornamented  with  deli- 
cate stem  and  leaf  tracery,  and  other  devices  in 
stucco  of  low  relief,  is  a  superb  chimney-piece, 
made  of  the  finest  Sienite  and  Parian  marbles. 
It  was  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  presented  to 
Washington  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Vaughan,  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Patriot.  Upon  the  three  tablets  of 
the  frieze,  under  the  mantle,  are  sculptured  in 
very  high  relief,  in  white  marble,  pleasant  do- 
mestic scenes  in  agricultural  life.  Copies  of 
these  are  here  printed,  and  perfectly  interpret 
their  own  meaning  to  the  reader.  The  immense 
grate  wall  hold  several  bushels  of  coals.  The 
hearth  is  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  ornaments 
of  polished  maroon-colored  tile.  The  whole  pre- 
sents a  most  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye.  The 
dark-blue  vases  upon  the  shelf,  covered  with 
paintings  of  flowers,  and  the  bronze  candelabra 
upon  each  end,  were  tenants  of  the  same  places 
when  Washington  received  his  guests  in  that 
spacious  hall;  and  we  see  the  fire-place  and  its 
ornaments  as  his  friends  saw  them  in  the  last 
centur}r. 

The  room  wherein  the  latest  scene  in  the  event- 
ful life  of  Washington  occurred,  was  the  last 
subject  for  my  pencil  while  "at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  was  the  room  in  which  he  died ;  the  room 
wherein,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1799, 
was  presented  that  sublime  spectacle  of  the  calm, 
heroic,  child-like  departure  of  the  spirit  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
for 

uThe  13080111  of  its  Father  and  its  God." 

Nothing  remains  within  that  hallowed  chamber 
that  belonged  to  Washington.  Its  architecture 
has  not  been  changed.  Empty,  it  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Two  doors  open  from  it  into  adjoining  chambers, 
and  one  to  a  stair-case  that  leads  to  the  garret. 
The  whole  aspect  is  one  of  extreme  plainness. 
As  I  stood  alone  in  that  chamber,  delineating  its 
<imple  outlines,  these  words  of  Wallace  came 
vividly  to  my  memory : 

•■There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  sky 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  star  goes  out  in  golden  prophecy. 
There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  world, 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  hero  dies  with  all  the  future  clear 
Before  him,  and  his  voice  made  juhilant 
By  coming  glories,  and  his  nation  hush'd 
As  though  they  heard  the  farewell  of  a  God— 
A  great  man  is  to  earth  as  God  to  Heaven." 


Thus,  in  a  few  words  and  with  a  few  pictures,  1 
have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  portraiture  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  mansion  and  its  surround- 
ings, as  it  is.  Around  it  lie  many  cultivated 
acres ;  but  upon  every  thing  there  are  tokens  of 
decay,  which  plead  eloquently  in  the  ears  of  the 
countrymen  of  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  noble 
efforts  now  put  forth  by  the  women  of  the  land, 
to  stay  the  destroyer's  hand,  restore  Mount  Ver- 
non to  its  ancient  form,  and  strength,  and  beauty, 
and  to  preserve  it  as  a  legacy  above  price  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  I  know  that  not  one 
hour  is  to  be  lost,  if  we  would  possess  what  the 
Father  of  his  Countiy  closed  his  eyes  upon,  for 
many  things  are  ready  to  crumble  into  dust ;  and 
I  earnestly  hope  that  before  the  blossoms  of  this 
opening  spring  shall  send  forth  their  perfume 
from  the  garden  so  carefully  planted  by  the  illus- 
trious patriot,  the  hearts  of  those  women  who  are 
working  for  such  a  noble  end  will  be  made  glad 
by  full  success.  England  raised  a  monument 
over  the  amputated  leg  of  one  of  her  heroes: 
will  not  this  people  hasten,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  cairn-builders,  each  with  his  or  her  mite,  to 
testify  like  reverence  for  the  home  and  tomb  of 
one  who  was  more  than  hero,  more  than  sage — 
who  was  "First  in  War,  first  in  Peace,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen?" 

CROTON  WATER  AX1)  ITS  INHABIT- 
ANTS. 
I  DON'T  believe  a  word  of  it,"  "  Perhaps 
you  don't ;  but  it's  quite  true,  nevertheless.'' 
' '  You  be  hanged,  Peter ;  I've  read  the  old  story 
of  the  Brahmin  a  hundred  times,  and  Ave  all 
know  that  such  stories  are  two-thirds  nonsense. 
Dirty  water  has  its  inhabitants  ;  but  good  clean 
water,  Croton,  for  instance,  is  a  solitude.  You'll 
not  convince  me,  except  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, that  I  drink  fish  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
to  a  drop,  or  murder  monsters  by  the  hundred 
thousand  when  I  take  a  little  brandy  and  Avater." 

"  What  Avill  it  take  to  convince  you,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?  I  tell  you  I  have*  seen  the  thing 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  you  Avill  belie\re  your 
two  organs  I  Avill  find  the  way  to  make  you  see 
the  same." 

"  Wouldn't  believe  if  I  saAv  it  ?  Yes  I  would. 
But  I  don't  believe  I  can  see  it.  Don't  think 
it  can  be  shoAvn." 

"  I'll  bet  you  the  price  of  a  microscope,  Mr. 
Johnson.  Let  us  go  doAvn  to  Pike's  and  make 
the  purchase.  Then,  if  I  don't  comrince  you, 
I'll  pay  for  it  and  it's  yours,  and  vice  versa." 

"  Agreed,  my  boy.      That's  fair  enough." 

And  this  was  the  Avay  by  Avhich  I  came  to  buy 
a  microscope. 

My  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  an  elderly  citizen 
of  comfortable  means,  and  avIio  extracts  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  comfort  out  of  his  means, 
occasionally  drops  in  to  pass  an  evening  with 
me,  and  A\rhen  he  comes,  our  talk  is  apt  to  be 
on  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  or  the  last  new  steam- 
er, or  Avhatsoever  may  be  the  topic  of  the  day. 
The  old  gentleman  is  a  great  stickler  for  his 
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country,  America  ;  his  city,  New  York ;  its  in- 
stitutions, of  which  he  considers  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  and  the  Central  Park  the  chief  glo- 
ries ;  and  his  friends,  whom  he  praises  behind 
their  backs  and  abuses  before  their  faces.  On 
this  particular  evening  we  had  talked  of  the 
wonders  of  the  microscopic  world,  and  the  old 
gentleman  had  yielded  his  unqualified  assent  to 
every  statement  and  proposition  that  I  had  made. 
He  had  even  related  some  extraordinary  stories 
of  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  which  sur- 
passed my  own  knowledge  ;  but  when  I  told  him 
that  I  had  seen  animalcules  by  thousands  in 
Croton  water,  he  started  up  in  indignation  and 
denied  the  statement  point  blank.  "  No,  Sir," 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  Sir  which  sufficiently 
expressed  his  determination  to  defend  the  great 
institution  against  any  such  insinuations.  He 
had  used  Croton  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  es- 
chewed filters  as  inventions  of  the  devil.  Ac- 
cordingly he  listened  in  impatience  to  my  sug- 
gestions until  the  bet  was  offered,  and,  that  he 
accepted  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  told 
me  his  assurance  of  winning.  It  is  sufficient 
to  add  that  since  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  paid 
for  the  microscope,  and  I  think  he  seems  to  be 
getting  apoplectic.  His  health  is  considerably 
shattered,  and  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  his  de- 
termination never  to  allow  a  filter  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  house.  The  consequence  is  that 
lie  drinks  no  water  at  home,  and  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  this  is  that  he  drinks  a  great 
deal  too  much  claret  and  hock.  For  we  have 
not  yet  found  any  animalcules  in  either  of  these 
beverages. 

We  procured  a  microscope.    It  was  not  large, 


neither  was  it  very  expensive.  We  agreed  that 
forty  dollars  was  sufficient  to  risk  on  the  ex- 
periment, and  for  this  we  procured  an  instru- 
ment that  was  ample  for  all  our  purposes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this 
article,  which  is  to  afford  to  others  some  of  the 
information  and  amusement  on  the  subject  of 
the  microscope  and  its  revelations  which  wc 
have  derived  for  ourselves,  I  can  not  forbear  re- 
lating the  first  experience  of  my  old  friend  in 
its  use. 

We  were  neither  of  us  remarkably  experi- 
enced in  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument, 
or  in  placing  water  on  the  stand  in  proper  posi- 
tion to  be  examined.  We  had  the  microscope 
on  the  table,  and  the  gas  drop-light  burning 
brightly  near  the  reflector.  Dinner  had  been 
removed  but  an  hour  before,  and  a  pitcher  of 
Croton,  drawn  without  filtering,  stood  on  the 
table.  We  had  filled  the  small  glass  box  once 
and  again,  and  examined  it,  but  there  was  no- 
thing visible  except  the  sparkle  of  the  light 
through  its  clear  crystal,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  chuckling  with  the  utmost  glee  over  my 
failure. 

"Let  me  look  again,  Peter,"  said  he,  at 
length;  "I  want  to  see  that  element  in  the 
microscope.  Isn't  it  superb?"  And  he  fixed 
his  left  eye  to  the  eye-piece,  while  he  covered 
the  other  with  his  right  hand,  and  I  could  see 
the  delight  of  his  eyes  manifest  on  every  line  of 
his  jocund  face  while  he  gazed  in  silence  at  the 
bright  circle  in  the  depths  of  the  instrument. 
I  think  we  had  not  gotten  the  focus  exactly 
right  for  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  his  eye 
pressing  on  the  top  of  the  instrument  probably 
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FIGURE  1.— LUKCO,  THE  GLUTTON. 

depressed  it  a  little,  for  I  saw  a  sudden  pallor 
rush  over  his  face  even  before  he  sprang  up 
with  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  then  sank  back 
in  his  large  chair,  panting,  but  scarcely  breath- 
ing. 

I  fixed  my  eye  instantly  on  the  instrument 
and  saw  the  object  of  his  horror.  Well  he 
might  be  astounded,  for  the  Ivitrco,  or  Glutton, 
as  I  have  since  learned  to  know  him,  is 
no  object  for  the  admiration  of  a  water 
drinker.  He  looked  like  a  sea-serpent, 
swelling  and  contracting,  exhibiting  his 
various  colors  and  rings  of  hideous  beau- 
ty, and  all  the  while  driving  the  water 
into  his  capacious  mouth  in  what  seemed 
a  mill-race  stream. 

"  Wh — wh — what  is  it?"  gasped  my 
friend. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  One  of  the 
Stygian  animals,  I  imagine,  and  the 
Croton  must  be  a  branch  of  that  famous 
river.  Do  you  think  we've  been  drink- 
ing any  like  him  at  dinner  to-day?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Give  me  some 
brandy,  Peter,"  and  the  old  man  bolted 
such  a  dose  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
could  not  see  single,  even  with  one  eye, 
again  that  evening. 

The  microscope  of  the  present  day  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  instrument 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Few  aids  to  science 
have  been  as  rapidly  and  greatly  im- 
proved as  this.  From  the  simple  mag- 
nifying-glass,  which  was  held  in  the 
hand,  the  transition  to  two  or  more,  ar- 
ranged in  proper  order,  was  of  course 
very  easy  and  natural.  But  after  the 
making  of  the  compound  microscope, 
rhere  was  found  a  limit  to  its  power 
from  the  refraction  of  light,  caused  by 
its  passage  through  the  lenses.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  was  the  great  tri- 


umph of  modern  optical  instrument 
makers,  and  the  invention  of  achro- 
matic (or  colorless)  glasses  deserves 
far  higher  rank  than  it  has  received  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Without  pausing  to  weary  those 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  ex- 
plain very  briefly  the  character  of  these 
glasses  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  understand- 
ing them. 

No  one  who  has  used  a  magnifying- 
glass  of  the  most  common  description 
can  have  failed  to  observe  frequently 
on  the  edges  of  magnified  objects  a 
rainbow  appearance  of  colors.  This  is 
the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  light, 
with  which  all  are  familiar,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  prism.  In  using  a  very 
high  power  this  refraction  would  nat- 
urally become  so  great  as  to  obscure  the 
outlines  of  large  objects,  and  wholly  con- 
fuse and  render  invisible  those  which 
were  smaller.  The  manufacture  of  a  glass  which 
should  not  produce  this  effect  was  desirable  for 
telescopic  as  well  as  microscopic  purposes.  The 
desired  end  was  reached  by  constructing  com- 
pound lenses  composed  of  flint  and  crown  glass- 
es ground  to  fit  each  other.  The  refracting 
and  dispersing  power  of  these  glasses  being 
unequal,  the  light  which  passes  through  the 
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as  to  relate  the  results  of 
our  hunting  expeditions 
in  drops  of  Croton,  I  shall 
not  further  apologize  for 
the  method  I  pursue  in 
relating  my  own  progress 
from  day  to  day  in  using 
the  instrument. 

I  have  already  related 
the  first  discovery  that  we 
made.  The  Lurco  (Fig- 
ure 1)  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  animal  in  the  Cro- 
ton, and  grows  to  a  size 
very  distinctly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  even  reach- 
ing the  length  of  a  sixth 
of  an  inch,  and  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  where 
preserved  for  examination 
and  supplied  with  its  fa- 
vorite food,  it  has  grown 
to  exceed  half  an  inch. 
It  is  at  all  times  a  fine 
specimen  for  microscopic 
examination,  being  trans- 
lucent, and  exhibiting 
clearly  the  working  of  its 
very  few  and  simple  in- 
ternal organs.     Its  chief 

food  is  an  animalcule  known  as  the  Monoculus, 
which  is  a  shell-fish,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain. But  the  lurco,  although  a  very  del- 
icate animal,  consisting  of  a  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, swallows  and  digests  an  incredible 
quantity  of  the  testaceous  small  fry,  without 
so  much  as  waiting  to  have  them  opened.  In 
point   of  fact,  he  relishes  them  with  all  the 


FIGURE  4.  — CYCLOPS   QTJAI>RICOK>IS. 

keenness  of  a  New  Yorker  eating  soft-shcil 
crabs. 

The  lurco  resembles  a  common  caterpillar 
in  external  appearance,  having  tufts  of  hair  in 
place  of  legs  or  fins,  and  hairs  surrounding  his 
voracious  mouth,  which  he  moves  rapidly  and 
fiercely.     He  swallows  his  prey  alive,  whatever 
its  nature,  and  being  transparent,  the  micro- 
scope reveals  the  imprison- 
ed wretches  in  one  or  more 
of  his  many  stomachs,  mak- 
ing vain  efforts  to  escape 
from     the     throat,     down 
which  new   victims    come 
rapidly.     The  animal  has 
several    stomachs,    a    ring 
of  muscle  separating  each 
from  the  next.      At  times, 
as  he  grows  old,  his  color 
changes,  and  a  rich  brown 
tint   variegates   his  accus- 
tomed pure  white. 

Even  while  looking  at 
him  a  stranger  dashed 
across  the  field  of  vision, 
who,  when  we  learned  how 
to  catch  and  examine  him, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  common  inhabitants 
of  the  Croton  as  it  runs 
from  the  faucet.  It  was 
the  water-flea,  known  to 
science  as  the  Cyclops  quad- 
ricomis  (Figure  4).  This 
animal,  when  full-grown,  is 
distinctly  visible  to  the  na- 
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kedeye,  although  none  of  his  limbs  can  be  detect- 
ed without  the  aid  of  a  glass.  He  inhabits  ponds 
of  stagnant  water,  as  well  as  clear  springs,  and 
may  be  found  in  great  abundance  among  the 
green  slime  on  the  surface  of  such  fountains  as 
disgrace  the  parks  of  New  York.  He  moves 
with  great  rapidity,  dashing  across  the  field  of 
the  microscope  so  fiercely  as  to  give  but  little 
opportunity  for  examining  him  when  he  is  alive 
and  in  good  health.  It  is  only  when  expiring 
on  a  plate  of  glass  from  which  the  water  is  near- 
ly dried,  or  when  judiciously  caught  between  two 
glass  plates,  that  he  can  be  examined  with  or- 
dinary instruments.  The  female  carries  her  eggs 
about  with  her  in  two  large  sacks,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tail,  looking  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The 
body  of  the  cyclops  is  protected  by  a  scaly  arm- 
or, the  scales  moving  freely  both  forward  and  to 
the  sides.  The  name  of  the  animal  is  derived 
from  its  single  eye,  usually  of  a  crimson  color, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  cyclops,  when  examined  with  the 
eye  of  a  person  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
is  graceful  and  most  truly  beautiful.  The 
rapid  motion  of  its  feet  or  arms  produces  a 
whirlpool  in  the  water  near  its  mouth,  and 
brings  minuter  animals  within  reach  to  become 
its  food.  These  animals  are  found  with  ease ; 
and  in  warm  weather,  by  reversing  the  filter  for 
a  single  instant  and  collecting  the  flow  in  a 
glass,  more  or  less  of  them  may  be  caught  in  ; 
the  water.  They  will  be  recognized  by  their 
jumping  or  plunging  movement,  which  lias 
given  them  the  common  name  of  water-fleas. 

The  variety  found  under  the  general  family 
name  of  cyclops  is  quite  large ;  and  of  these 
none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  Cyclops  mi- 
autus  of  Muller,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  from  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Goring.  The 
actual  length  of  this  animalcule  was  one  250th 
of  an  inch.  We  found  none  of  this  variety  in 
Croton  until  the  fall  weather  ;  and  then,  in  Oc- 
tober, we  found  many  of  them  and  few  of  the 
others. 

These  animals  abound  in  salt  as  well  as  fresh 
water,  and  some  inhabit  only  the  open  sea. 
Thousands  of  them  may  be  taken  in  a  single 
cup  of  water  on  the  shore  of  any  inlet  where 
the  eel-grass,  or  other  drift,  lies  thick.  The 
rapidity  of  their  increase  is  beyond  that  of  al- 
most any  other  known  animal.  The  progeny 
of  a  single  female  of  the  variety  Quadricornis 
has  been  estimated  to  reach,  in  one  year,  the 
enormous  number,  4,442,180,120.  They  feed 
upon  smaller  animals,  and  in  turn  are  the  food 
of  larger.  The  antenna?  and  fin-like  feet  with 
which  they  are  furnished  enable  them  to  keep 
up  a  swift  whirling  motion  in  the  water,  which 
brings  their  prey  into  the  vortex  and  within 
their  reach.  The  feeding  process  is  easily 
studied,  since  they  do  not  interrupt  it  when 
placed  on  the  stand  of  the  microscope,  unless 
their  quarters  are  too  confined.  Frequently,  in 
clear  water,  will  be  found  drifting  the  translu- 
cent shells  of  these  beautiful  creatures,  from 
which  the  animal  has  disappeared. 


In  close  connection  with  the  cyclops  we  find 
in  Croton  water  the  animal  before  referred  to 
as  the  monoculus.  The  misnomer  is  apparent 
on  a  close  inspection  of  the  insect,  howevo^, 
and  his  two  eyes  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
He  is  now  known  as  the  Lynceus  Sphericvs 


FIGURE   6.— ilONOCULUS,  Oil  LYNCEUS   BPHEEICC8. 

(Figure  6).  This  animal  is  incased  in  a  shell, 
which  appears  to  opeh  like  an  ordinary  bivalve, 
but  in  fact  the  shell  is  one,  and  the  back  so  thin 
as  to  allow  a  spring  sufficient  to  open  it.  The 
animal,  armed  with  feelejs,  a  sharp  beak,  an- 
tennae, and  feet  or  arms,  opens  his  shell,  and 
proceeds,  as  the  cyclops  has  been  described,  to 
create  a  whirlpool,  one  edge  of  which  is  within 
his  open  shell,  into  which  the  smaller  animal- 
cules are  swept.  The  translucency  of  the  lyn- 
ceus makes  him  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
examine,  especially  because  of  the  heart-like 
pulsations  which  are  visible  in  the  dark  spot  in 
or  near  the  centre  of  his  body 

Another  animal,  resembling  the  lynceus  in 
some  respects,  has  the  right  to  the  name  mo- 
noculus, for  he  has  but  one  eye.  He  is  also  an 
inhabitant  of  Croton,  where  I  have  found  him 
at  all  times  in  the  summer. 


FIGURE    i. — THE   b-i'iVll. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  which  I  made 
with  New  York  water  was  in  an  evening  wh.  n 
some  friends  were  in  the  house,  who  were  near- 
ly as  skeptical  as  had  been  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
went  out  to  the  fountain  in  Washington  Pa- 
rade Ground,  carrying  a  small  open-mouthed 
vial.  It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  there  was 
something  of  a  crowd  around  the  fountain.  A 
policeman  overhauled  me  as  I  was  stepping  over 
the  chain,  but  I  persevered  and  dipped  my  vi.-.l 
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mtain,  scraping 
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limbs  of  which  most  animalcules  are  possessed, 
and  which  are  their  means  of  motion  and  loco- 
motion. The  name  is  from  the  Latin  cilium. 
an  eyelash,  and  the  eyelashes  are  accurate  re- 
semblances of  the  cilia  of  most  animalcules. 

The  size  :  the  monad,  when  full  grown,  is 
one  24.000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
have  been  found  of  twice  La  rare  in- 

stances, that  is,  one  12,000th  of  an  inch  long. 
The  number  of  these  minute  animals  in  a  single 
drop  of  water  may  well  be  pronounced  incalcu- 
lable. No  phra-  3  i  hare  been  used  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  writers  who  hare  described 
the  vast  population  of  the  animalcule  world  can 
convey  any  approximate  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  the  3  [f  the  i  ~ill  with  pencil 

and  paper  make  the  calculation  for  himself,  he 
will  find  that  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  drop 
nth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there 
le  room  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
is  to  live  and  rove  at 
wilL     A  drop  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  accommodate  a  population  eqniva] 

hole  number  of  the  human  race  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  give  them.  ; 
much  com;  -    ice  unoccupied  as  is  now 

found  on  the  earth's  surface  !     To  this  we  may 
that  many  drops  of  water  are  as  thickly 
populated  as  this.     The  thin  oily  scum  on  the 
:  of  the  fountain,  which  shines  with  rain- 
.  l  the  sunlight,  is  in  fact  a  layer  of 
millions  of  mill;      -        I      -e  tiny  creatures. 
i ;    clear  water  of  the    C . 
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estim.  I  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

two-ounce  vial  contained  more  than  the  entire 
number  of  the  human  race  that  have  lived  on 
the  earth  from  the  d  m  to  the  present 

time.  ..  whence  they  were 

produced,    a  question   on  which  infidels   have 
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ire  meas-  he  doubts  the 

: :  so  small  as  the  one 
:"  an  inch.     Before  speaking  of  other 

here 
and  explain  the  n;i>:rometers  which  are  in  use- 
by  mid 

nhoeck.  an  early  observ:  - 
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Another  plan,  which  is  perfectly 
aecurate,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9. 
A  spider's  web.  a  a,  bh,  or  filament 
of  Dr.  Woolaston's  wire,  is  drawn 
across  the  field  of  -vision,  and  made 
firm,  so  that  in  looking  at  the  object 
the  eve  shall  see  the  black  line  of 
the  web  or  wire  also  crossing  the 
field.  The  stage  of  the  microscope 
moves  with  a  micrometer  head-screw. 
Figure  10,  which  the  reader,  of 
course,  understands.  If  the  thread 
of  the  screw  be  one  100th  of  an  inch, 


FIGUEE   b. — illCEOMETEE    SCALE. 

which,  when  subjected  to  microscopic  examina- 1 
tion,  were  of  the  same  size,  and  he  arranged 
these  against  each  other  in  a  row  till  he  found 
how  many  made  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If  a 
hundred,  then  one  of  them  was  one  400th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  he  placed  one  in  his  field  ! 
of  vision  by  the  side  of  an  object  and  guessed 
at  its  size  by  comparison. 

This  method  was,  of  course,  but  an  approxi- 
mation to  correct  measurement.  The  gradu- 
ally  increasing  demands  of  science  have  made 
an  accurate  system  necessary,  and  this  has  been 
reached  by  modern  art. 

By  a  fine  adjustment  of  a  diamond,  guided 
by  micrometer  screws,  lines  are  drawn  on  glass  , 
plates  with  astonishing  minuteness.  So  com-  ! 
plete  is  this  art  in  its  results  that  plates  are 
now  made  on  which  parallel  lines  are  drawn 
one  25,000th  of  an  inch  apart.  These  plates 
are  in  common  use  with  the  lines  at  this  dis- 
tance  apart.  The  objects  when  viewed  over 
such  plates  present  the  appearance  indicated  in 
Figure  8. 

An  objection  to  them  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  glass  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  musr 
necessarily  be  out  of  focus  when  the  object  to 
be  examined  lies  on  or  under  it. 


FIGT7KE  10. — MICBOAIETEE   HEAD  SCEEW. 

a  single  turn  of  the  head  will  advance  the  stage 
that  distance,  and  a  tenth  of  a  turn  will  ad- 
vance it  the  one  1000th  of  an  inch.  It  is  very 
easily  seen,  therefore,  that  by  turning  the  screw 
until  the  animalcule,  or  object  under  examina- 
tion, shall  be  moved  from  head  to  tail  or  side  to 
side  across  the  web,  or  across  one  side  of  the 
web,  its  exact  size  will  be  determined.  This 
arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in  the  French 
instruments  so  that  at  each  100th  of  a  turn  of 
the  screw  a  sharp  click  is  audible,  and  the  ob- 
server, with  eye  fixed  on  the  instrument  and 
band  on  the  head  of  the  screwr,  counts  the  clicks 
until  he  has  measured  the  length  of  the  object. 
The  principle  on  which  the  glass  scales  be- 
fore mentioned  are  engraved  is  similar  to  this. 
The  glass  is  placed  in  an  instrument  where  it  is 
firmly  held.  A  diamond  is  suspended  over  it 
by  equally  firm  machinery,  and  the  glass  moves 
under  the  diamond  so  as  to  receive  the  line  on 
its  surface.  By  a  micrometer  screw  the  glass 
is  then  advanced  one  1000th,  or  one  10,000th, 
or  any  other  portion  of  an  inch,  the  diamond 
descends,  and  the  glass  moves  to  receive  a  sec- 
end  line. 


riGCES  9. — A  HdOBOMSTEB 


FIGVEE   11. — >"Or>EET  S   GLASS    (,EEAL   SIZE). 

An  illustration  of  the  minuteness  of  this 
work  was  given  by  Mr.  Xobert,  a  Prussian  art- 
ist, at  the  "World's  Fair  in  London,  in  1851 
This  consisted  of  ten  bands  of  parallel  lines. 
'  and  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  lines, 
drawn  across  a  plate  of  glass.  ;  The  figure  here- 
with given  represents  the  real  size  of  the  strij 
of  glass,  and  the  black  line  across  it  includes 
the  ten  bands,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  appear 
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FIGURE  1 


NOBEl'.T  8   GLASS    (MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  THE    LINE). 


like  one  line.  But  these  ten  bands  contain 
parallel  lines  with  different  spaces  between. 
The  appearance  of  the  black  line  in  the  small 
figure  when  seen  in  the  microscope  is  repre- 
sented in  the  above  illustration  (Figure  12). 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  mag- 
nified view  is  not  the  whole  white  space  in  the 
real  size,  but  only  a  spot  in  the  centre,  of  the 
width  of  the  black  line,  and  no  more.  In  other 
words,  the  ten  ribbons  in  the  large 
view  are  the  black  line  in  the  real 
size  view. 

Now  the  spaces  between  these 
lines  are  as  follows  :  In  the  upper 
band,  A,  there  are  43  lines,  of 
which  there  would  be  11,265  in  an 


inch,  while  in  the  lowest,  or  K,  there  are  1 28 
lines,  of  which  there  would  be  49,910  to  the 
inch.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  of 
lines  to  the  inch  in  each  of  these  bands  : 


Lines. 

A 

11,265 

F 

24.:;o<) 

B 

13,142 

G 

28,433 

C   

15.332 

17.873 

H 

33,153 

D 

I    ..... 

88,613 

E 

20.853 

K 

4!>.910 

FIGtTHE    13.— A   GLASS  FLATE. 


FIGURE    1-1.  —  WRITTEN  IN   LETTER   O.    FIGUR 
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The  practical  value  of  a 
plate  of  this  kind  is  as  a 
test  of  the  magnifying  pow- 
er of  lenses.  Thus,  a  lens 
which  will  separate  the  lines 
in  the  band  A,  while  it 
leaves  each  of  the  other 
bands  one  line,  is  less  pow- 
erful than  one  which  will 
make  the  lines  visible  in  B, 
or  so  on  with  reference  to 
each  series  of  lines. 

While  on  this  subject  we 
may  add  a  still  more  aston- 
ishing illustration  of  the 
skill  of  modern  artists,  aid- 
ed by  the  microscope.  Fig- 
ure 13  represents  a  plate, 
on  which  the  spaces  A,  B, 
C,  D,  are  severally  in  di- 
ameter the  6th,  12th,  30th, 
and  70th  of  an  inch. 

M.    Froment,    of  Paris, 
wrote  for   Dr.   Lardner  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  in  a 
circle  the  40th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  less  than  the 
size  of  the  space  C,  a  sen- 
tence which,  when  magni-  figure  15, 
fied  120  times  in  length  and  of  course  the  same 
in  breadth,  or  14,400  times  in  its  surface  dimen- 
sions, presented  the   appearance  given  in  the 
last  illustration,  Figure  14.     And  M.  Froment 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  1851,  the  fig- 
ures and  drawings   shown  in  the  illustration, 
Figure  15,  engraved  in  the  space  of  one  30th 
of  an  inch,  just  equal  to  the  spot  at  C,  in  Fig- 
ure 13. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  ' '  muttons" — to 
wit,  our  Croton  acquaintances,  the  monads. 
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FTGUEE   16.  -  THAMES  RIVEK  WATEK,  LAST  STTMMEB. 


ENGRAVED   IN   LETTES   C,    FIGTTKE   13. 

These  poor  little  wretches  seem  created  for 
the  food  of  the  larger  animals.  The  monocu- 
lus  devours  them  by  thousands.  The  cyclops 
makes  destructive  work  in  their  ranks,  and  thus 
the  business  of  the  strong  preying  on  the  weak 
is  carried  down  to  the  minutest  orders.  Monad? 
feed  monoculi,  and  monoculi  in  turn  fill  the 
maw  of  the  lurco.  The  lurco  is  seized  by  the 
minnow  or  the  young  trout,  and  the  pickerel 
devours  the  trout  to  fatten  himself  for  man,  the 
lord  of  creation. 

But  the  vial  of  Croton  from  the 
Washington  Parade  Ground  fount- 
ain was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
other  specimens  of  the  animalcule 
tribe.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  it  be- 
came a  mass  of  them  after  stand- 
ing a  few  minutes.  This  was  the 
sediment  which  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vial,  and  which  I 
lifted  by  putting  a  glass  tube  down 
into  the  vial,  with  a  finger  pressed 
on  the  top,  and  removing  the  finger 
when  the  end  of  the  tube  rested  on 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  wa- 
ter thus  obtained  in  the  tube,  lift- 
ed out  and  transferred  to  the  space 
between  two  plates  of  glass  separa- 
ted at  the  edges  by  a  piece  of  paper, 
was  the  habitation  of  thousand- 
of  animalcules.  The  illustration 
which  is  given  of  Thames  water 
(Figure  16)  during  the  last  sum- 
mer's hot  weather  answers  for  an 
accurate  illustration  of  Croton  in 
the  Parade  Ground  fountain.  Ev- 
ery one  of  these  animals  was  here. 
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FIGURE   17. — METAMORPHOSIS  OF   VOETICELLA. 

A,  Full-grown  and  surrounded  by  a  case  made  of  its  own  gelatine;  a,  circlet  of  cilia;  6,  nucleus;  c,  contractile  vesicle;  B,  the  sam» 
separated  from  its  stalk;  C,  D,  more  advanced;  E,  burst  open  and  discharging  a  mass  containing  spores;  F,  G,  H,  further  develop- 
ments ;  a.  I,  c,  as  in  A. 


in  a  high  state  of  activity.  But  not  these 
alone.  Other  varieties  without  number  abound- 
ing in  the  water  made  it  appear  like  a  living 
mass. 

The  vorticella  (Figure  17)  in  all  his  meta- 
morphoses, the  trichoda  lynceus  (Figure  IS), 
changing  his  shape  from  day  to  day — these  and 
countless  other  varieties,  which  we  have  no 
space  to  describe,  abound  in  the  water  we  drink, 
and  are  swallowed  by  millions  in  New  York 
throats. 

Several  varieties  are  found  of  the  rotifer — most 
beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
animalcules.  These  animals  derive  their  name 
from  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  wheels  re- 
volving rapidly  on  their  heads.  For  a  long  time 
they  were  supposed  to  have  appendages  which 
actually  performed  revolutions  at  incredible 
speed ;  and  it  was  a  subject  of  wonder  to  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  that  such  a  part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal  could  have  any  connection, 
by  nerves  or  otherwise,  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  animal. 

Increased  power  and  achromatic  glasses  re- 


solved this  apparent  wheel  into  a  great  number 
of  cilia,  arranged  in  circles,  and  which  moved 
in  succession  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  cause 
the  apparent  circular  motion. 

The  object  of  these  cilia  is,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  other  cases,  to  cause  a  flow  of  the 
water  into  the  animal's  mouth,  and  this  brings 
with  it  the  food  on  which  he  preys.  A  large 
portion  of  the  animalcule  world  get  their  living 
in  this  same  manner. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  found  in  the  Croton 
many  specimens  of  the  Rotifer  vulgaris  (Figure 
19),  but  enough  to  be  assured  of  their  residence 
in  its  waters,  and  of  the  probability  that,  under 


m 


FIGURE   IS. 


-METAMORPHOSES   OF   THE   TRICHODA  LTNCEUS 
OF    MULLEE. 


A,  Larva  ;  B,  same  after  swallowing  one  of  his  own  land,  shown  nt  M  .  C, 
full-grown  ;  D,  process  of  increase  by  fissure;  E,  one-half  after  11  sure  .  F, 
the  same  become  spherical  mid  motionless  ;  G,  appearance  after  fifteen  days  ; 
M,  still  later  ;  the  others  are  developments  of  the  bame  animalcule. 


FIGURE  19. — COMMON  ROTIFER. 
A,  Rotifer  with  wheels  drawn  in  ;  B,  with  wheels  ox- 
panded;  a,  mouth;  b,  eyes;  c,  wheels;  d,  proboscis;  e, 
jaws  and  teeih  ;  /,  alimentary  canal ;  y,  glandular  mass 
inclosing  it;  h,  longitudinal  muscles;  »',  t,  tubes  of  water 
— vascular  system  ;  k,  young  animal ;  /,  cloaca. 
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FIGURE  20. — CROWN  WHEEL   ROTIFER. 

favorable  circumstances,  he  may  be  found  in 
vast  quantities.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the 
large  reservoirs,  where  the  water  is  exposed  to 
the  sunshine,  this  variety  will  be  found  abund- 
ant. We  have  found  single  specimens,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three,  in  a  drop  of  water. 

The  rotifer  vulgaris  is  a  translucent,  almost 
transparent  animal,  who  may  be  described  as 
the  type  of  the  entire  class.  The  illustration 
gives  an  idea  of  the  animal  when  extended  to 
his  full  length.  In  a  quiet  or  torpid  state  he 
shuts  himself  up  like  a  telescope,  and 
appears  like  a  small  ball.  His  tail  is 
composed  of  three  joints,  apparently 
sliding  over  each  other,  and  each  is 
forked  at  the  end  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
The  head,  or  the  end  which  answers  to 
the  head,  is  also  capable  of  being  drawn 
within  the  covering  of  the  neck  or  body, 
and  when  projected  is  at  first  a  conical- 
shaped  object,  which  suddenly  develops 
the  two  circles  of  cilia,  one  on  each  side, 
which  commence  a  rapid  motion,  giving 
to  the  inexperienced  eye  all  the  appear- 
ance of  two  coach  wheels  in  revolution. 

The  animal  usually  attaches  itself  by 
the  tail  to  some  stationary  object,  or  to 
something  heavier  than  himself.  To 
find  this  place  he  moves  along  from 
point  to  point  by  a  progression  like  that 
of  the  worm  known  as  the  inch  worm 


or  the  measuring  worm,  to  which  superstition,  in 
some  places,  assigns  the  business  of  measuring 
the  length  of  one's  coffin  around  one's  hat.  No 
such  superstition  could  be  connected  with  our 
beautiful  friends  the  rotifers,  who  might  meas- 
ure their  lengths  during  their  entire  lives  and 
yet  not  reach  the  breadth  of  a  coffin  head.  At 
the  same  time  they  do  sometimes  cast  loose 
and  move  with  incredible  velocity,  as  do  most 
of  the  animalcules ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
smaller  the  animal  the  swifter  his  relative  mo- 
tion. The  monads  and  other  animals  of  the 
smallest  kind  move  with  a  speed  which  is  light- 
ning-like in  proportion  to  their  own  size,  so 


FIGURE  21. — BELL-SHAPED  ANIMALCULE,  OR  VORTICES. 
NEJiULIFERA. 

A,  ordinary  form;  B,  spiral  stalk  contracted;  C,  bell  closed;  D. 
E,  F,  increase  by  division. 

that  they  pass  through  space  several  hundred 
times  their  own  length  within  a  fraction  of  a 
second  of  time. 

The  crown  wheel  rotifer,  Figure  20  (Stepha- 
noceros  Eicliornii),  we  have  not  yet  found  in  Cro- 


FIGURE  22. — NOi-EUS   QUAT>RICORNIS. 
A.  Dorsal  view.     B.  Side  view. 
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of  leaves  and  stems,  are  often  covered  with  masses  of  them. 
They  are,  in  appearance,  little  bells,  or,  more  exactly,  globes  for 
solar  lamps  or  gas,  nearly  perfect  globes,  with  an  opening  at  the 
end  surrounded  with  cilia.  They  are  attached  to  long,  slender, 
hair-like  stems,  which  possess  the  capability  of  sudden  contrac- 
tion into  spiral  coils.  The  animal,  on  touching  any  foreign  sub- 
stance with  his  cilia  which  injures  or  disturbs  him,  suddenly  flies 
back,  drawn  by  this  spiral  contraction,  and  closes  his  mouth. 
But  only  for  an  instant,  when  he  again  resumes  his  search  for 
food.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  these  animalcules  is  not  to  be 
described  or  illustrated.  They  vary  from  one  300th  to  one  600th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Not  unlike  them  is  the  tree  animalcule,  which  is  usually  found 
in  dense  clusters,  attached  to  one  spiral  muscle,  which  is  also 
capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction.  All  these  are  abund- 
ant in  Croton. 

Eel-shaped  animalcules  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them 
find  their  life  in  active  motion,  while  others  lie  nearly  torpid,  or 
move  but  slowly.  The  former  move  with  indescribable  contor- 
tions, tying  themselves  in  knots,  jerking  head  and  tail  like  whips, 
rolling  as  if  in  convulsions,  constantly  acting  as  if  they  suffered 
the  agony  of  damned  souls.  It  is  too  painful  for  ordinary  nerves 
to  watch  these  exhibitions,  which,  nevertheless,  examination  has 
shown  to  be  only  the  ordinary  life  of  the  animal.     If  one  should 


FIGURE   2c 


-A   ROTIFER. 


ton,  though  he  probably  exists 
there.  He  may  be  mentioned, 
in  passing,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties. 

The  bell-shaped,  Figure  21, 
the  trumpet-shaped,  and  others 
which  by  some  are  not  classed  as 
rotifers,  abound  in  the  New  York 
water;  and  in  some  days  the 
queer-looking  Noteus  quadricor- 
nis,  Figure  22,  who  folds  his  tail 
over  on  his  back  and  shuts  it  up 
like  the  blade  of  a  jack-knife,  is 
seen  roving  swiftly  in  pursuit, of 
his  prey. 

Exquisite  groups  of  the  roti- 
fers, of  the  form  represented  in 
Figure  23,  are  frequently  found, 
lying  apparently  fastened  by  their 
tails  to  a  common  centre.  In 
one  instance  we  counted  twenty- 
six  radiating  from  a  common 
point,  all  working  fiercely  with 
their  cilia,  so  that  the  surround- 
ing water  resembled  the  whirl- 
pool of  Niagara,  in  which  timber 
and  drift-wood  of  all  kinds  floated 
and  was  thrown  hither  and  thith- 
er. The  description  is  no  exag- 
geration, as  the  microscopist  well 
knows. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  specimens  that  we  have 
found  is  the  bell-shaped  animal- 
cule (Figure  21).  He  is  some- 
times seen  alone  and  adrift,  but 
more  frequently  in  groups  of  from 
half  a  dozen  to  thousands.  Small 
pieces  of  half-decayed  wood,  bits 


FIGURE  21— TUB   WATER- BEETLE. 
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Uiense  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  become  tol- 
erably accustomed  to  the  animal- 
cules before  many  weeks,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  he  would  not 
have  taken  to  his  Croton,  with 
all  his  ancient  gusto,  but  for  a 
discovery  made  on  a  certain  even- 
ing which  shocked  him  beyond 
all  he  had  before  seen. 

He  was  examining  a  small 
glass  box  of  water  in  which  there 
were  an  unusually  large  number 
of  the  monoculi  (lynceus),  when, 
as  he  expressed  it,  a  monster 
suddenly  advanced  his  head  into 
the  microscopic  field  and  ' '  before 
my  very  eyes,  Sir,  he  seized  the 
monoculus  I  was  examining,  and 
with  an  apparatus  of  pincers  and 
jaws  and  piercers  and  tweezers, 


FIGURE  25.— ENGLISH  CISTEEN   WAT 

imagine  a  man  who,  during  his  entire 
existence,  was  occupied  in  going  through 
the  most  rapid  contortions  of  the  gym- 
nast, nor  resting  one  instant,  day  or 
night,  standing  on  his  head,  doubling 
himself  into  all  sorts  of  knots,  jerking 
with  St.  Vitus's  dance  and  all  the  dis- 
eases that  produce  muscular  motions, 
he  may  have  an  idea  of  the  life  of  these 
animals.  They  are  colorless,  translu- 
cent, and  jelly-like.  The  larger  ones 
have  color,  and  occasionally  their  stom- 
achs and  internal  organization  are  visi- 
ble in  large  specimens.  A  vial  of  Cro- 
ton in  which  a  few  particles  of  bread 
were  crumbled  showed,  in  four  days,  im- 
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such  as  I  never  before  saw  or  dreamed 
of,  he  immolated  the  poor  devil  before 


AYell  might  Mr.  Johnson  be  over- 
come. The  water-beetle,  Figure  24,  is 
no  trifler.  It  is  more  ferocious  than  the 
tiger,  and  armed  with  more  deadly 
weapons  than  any  known  animal.  His 
method  of  attack  is  fierce,  and  results 
usually  in  triumph  even  over  larger  and 
stronger  animals.  He  seizes  the  mo- 
noculus, pierces  him  in  several  places, 
and  then  sucks  the  juices  from  his 
body.  Others  he  destroys  by  violent 
attacks. 

Most  of  the  animalcules  that  we  have 
represented  are  inhabitants  of  fresh 
water  all  the  world  over.      The   eye 
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FIGURE  28. — FEDIASTRCM. 

readily  sees  in  the  animals  shown  in  Figure  25 
— which  is  a  representation  of  English  cistern 
water,  taken  last  summer  near  London — many 
of  the  near  relatives  of  our  American  species. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  modern  times  that  we  find 
them.  The  ancient  rocks,  the  relics  of  the  for- 
mative periods,  show  them  in  fossil  state,  as  the 
drawings  which  Dr.  Carpenter  has  had  made 
from  English  chalks,  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination,  abundantly  testify  (Figures  26, 
27).  And  we  remark,  in  passing,  that  if  any 
one  desires  to  pursue  this  investigation,  and  is 
tempted  by  this  article  to  read  or  to  investigate 
for  himself,  he  can  find  no  work  so  complete  for 
his  aid  as  Blanchard  and  Lea's  edition  of  Dr. 
Carpenter's  work  on  the  Microscope  and  its  Rev- 
elations. The  student  will  find  in  it  all  the  di- 
rections that  he  needs  and  abundance  of  illus- 
tration. 


FIGTTEE  29. — CLOSTERITTM  LTTNTTLA. 
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What  boy  has  not,  in  a  hot  summer  day, 
entered  the  still  aisles  of  an  old  forest  and 
strolled  along  until  he  came  upon  a  place  where 
the  water  rests  in  pools  and  the  dead  leaves  of 
the  last  autumn  lie  black  and  rotting  on  the 
bottom  ?  The  water  is  remarkably  clear,  but  it 
is  full  of  dead  limbs  and  drifting  leaves,  long 
stems  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  grass  and  vine, 
while  here  and  there,  moving  through  its  trans- 
parent depths,  the  boy  sees  the  water-snake, 
the  terrapin,  frogs,  tadpoles,  and  other  dwell- 
ers in  the  forest  swamp. 

Nothing  in  the  world  affords  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  water  in  the  field  of 
the  microscope.     We  have  described  a  few  of 
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the  living  inhabitants  which  the  eye  detects. 
These  are  seen  moving  about  among  masses  of 
vegetable  matter,  some  fresh  and  green  and 
sparkling,  others  old,  decayed,  and  dead,  look- 
ing like  twisted  branches  of  trees,  or  dead  and 
decayed  leaves,  or  sometimes  like  vast  patches 
of  bark,  and  trunks  of  saplings,  and  old  stumps 
of  forest  monarchs.  Turning  back  the  filter  of 
the  Croton,  and  catching  in  a  glass  the  first 
rush  of  the  water  let  on,  which  brings  with  it 
the  vegetable  and  animal  collections  of  the 
filter,  the  observer  will  have  an  ample  treasure 
for  an  evening's  or  a  week's  examination.  Al- 
lowing the  water  to  settle,  and  lifting  with  a 
small  tube  some  of  the  sediment,  the  micro- 
scope will  show  in  this  wonders  to  which  no 
illustration  will  do  justice.      Long  stems   of 
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jointed  plants,  bright  green,  and  looking  like 
the  ordinary  reed  or  cane,  reach  across  the  field. 
Decayed  leaves  and  stems  and  seeds  of  plants, 
many  of  which  are  only  microscopic  plants, 
huge  masses  of  drift-wood  in  heaps  that  go  roll- 
ing and  plunging  along  with  the  least  motion 
of  the  drop  of  water,  while  among  them  the 
animalcules,  now  resembling  sea-monsters,  play 
in  fearless  sport  or  feed  undisturbed  by  the  com- 
motions that  surround  them  and  to  which  they 
seem  accustomed.  To  the  rotifer  the  transfer 
of  his  drop  of  water  to  the  glass  box  of  the  in- 
strument is  no  more  of  a  phenomenon  than  is 
to  a  man  the  change  of  the  world  in  its  orbit 
from  hour  to  hour. 

A  few  of  these  plants  we  illustrate  from  Dr. 
Carpenter's  drawings.    The  Pediastrum,  Figure 

28,  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation. 
Objects  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
present,  under  the  microscope,  this  star-like 
appearance  of  beauty.     The  Closterium,  Figure 

29,  is  one  of  the  plants  which  borders  closely 
on  animal  life.  The  arrows  around  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  end  indicate  the  course  of 
a  current  of  water  which  is  visible,  and  which  is 
steady  and  constant  as  is  respiration  in  animals. 
But  the  volvox,  Figure  30,  is  more  like  an  ani- 
mal, rolling  swiftly  around,  seldom  stationary, 
and  exhibiting  signs  of  intelligence  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  new  observer  to  believe 
him,  what  the  old  microscopists  have  consented 
to  call  him,  a  mere  vegetable  ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  an  object  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  myriads  in  the  Croton,  moving  slowly 
backward  and  forward,  multiplying  by  division, 
as  represented  in  Figure  31.  The  palmoglcea 
(Figure  32),  is  a  plant  consisting  of  only  one  cell. 


FIGTTKE  32.— PALMOGLCEA   MAOROCOCCA. 

We  add  that  Mr.  Johnson's  health  has  been 
better  during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  found  no  animalcules  in  Croton 
in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
consequence  punished  the  hock  less  severely. 


JOY  TO  THE  BRIDE. 

A  SIMPLE  thing!     Two  wedding  cards, 
Opened  most  carelessly  to-day, 
Told  that  my  cousin  Lillian 

Had  changed  to  "Mrs.  Simon  Gray.*1 

'Twas  a  great  match,  the  gossips  said  ; 

And  all  the  dear  five  hundred  vied, 
With  wedding-gifts  and  cheer,  to  bring 

Joy  and  good  wishes  to  the  bride. 

Joy  to  the  bride  ?     I  flung  the  fair, 
Enameled  falsehood  far  away. 

Give  joy  to  her  that  she  had  wed 
A  money-chest,  like  Simon  Gray  ? 

Joy  to  the  bride,  that  life  must  be 
Henceforth  to  her  a  gilded  lie  ? 

Joy,-  that  her  woman's  heart  must  ache 
In  solitude  for  sympathy? 

For  what  avail  her  broad  saloons, 
Draped  with  their  gorgeous  tapestry  ; 

If  in  the  heart's  closed  corridors 
Flutter  the  shrouds  of  memory  ? 

And  what  avail  the  paintings  rare 

That  mock  her  from  those  gilded  walls, 

When  she  can  see  but  one  sad  face 
Painted  on  memory's  spectral  halls? 

One  face,  forever  frowning  down 

The  feeble  falsehood,  that  could  dare 

Turn  from  a  heart  that  loved  her  wed 
To  wed  a  life  she  could  not  share. 

E'en  as  the  pictures  on  his  walls, 

He  bought  her  for  his  state  and  pride; 

And  ostentatiously  parades 

The  purchase-money  of  his  bride. 

Fair  Lillian  !    False  Lillian  ! 

So  fervently  I  love  you  yet, 
That  I  could  wish  the  present  glare 

Might  blind  you  from  each  dark  regret. 

But  that  I  know  'tis  vain: — the  heart 
Will  turn  and  ache  for  sympathy  ; 

Raise  those  blue  eyes,  and  meet  thy  lord's 
Mute  look  of  blank  stolidity. 

What  priest  of  God  gave  to  that  man 
For  thee  the  sacred  nuptial  ring? 

And  placed  his  hand  on  thine,  and  gave 
God's  blessing  to  so  foul  a  thing  ? 

What  father,  with  the  frosts  of  age 
Writing  their  lessons  on  his  brow, 

Could  give  away  a  youth  like  thine 
To  such  a  false,  unholy  vow? 

What  mother — shame  on  womanhood, 
Made  sacred  by  maternal  cares — 

Could,  with  these  instincts  in  her  heart, 
Thus  cruelly  devote  thy  years? 

Out  on  them  all !     Out  on  the  age  ! 

That  deifies  this  gilded  pride 
And  knows  no  other  worth! — For  one, 

I  send  no  greetings  to  the  bride. 
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THE  two  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  projected 
on  a  plane,  appear  as  if  a  globe  might  have 
been  split  in  twain  and  folded  back,  so  similar 
are  they  in  their  general  configuration.  The 
want  of  more  exact  resemblance  might  readily 
be  accounted  for  from  the  distortion  inevitable 
in  such  a  vast  and  violent  rupture.  Each  of  the 
two  northern  continents  has  a  continent  sus- 
pended from  it,  like  a  huge  stalactite  dropped 
into  the  southern  ocean,  each  connected  by  a 
narrow  ligament  that  seems  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  such  a  ponderous  mass.  South 
America  and  Africa,  in  their  relative  position  to 
the  northern  continents  and  general  configura- 
tion, match  each  other  in  a  way  that  accident 
could  not  have  effected ;  while  the  land  in  the 
Pacific,  which  should  correspond  to  Australia, 
instead  of  being  in  one  mass  is  broken  up  into 
innumerable  islands.  In  both  hemispheres  the 
mass  of  land  is  north  of  the  equator,  while  below 
the  equinoctial  line  the  earth  droops  to  a  point. 
These  two  narrow  ligaments — the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  of  Darien — present  singular  barriers  to 
navigation,  forcing  the  explorer  into  forbidding 
regions,  and  around  capes  wrapped  in  almost  per- 
petual storms.  The  former  neck  of  land  was, 
apparently,  always  easy  of  transit,  while  the  lat- 
ter, until  recently,  has  been  beset  with  great 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

The  Isthmus  of  Darien  (we  mean  by  this  the 
whole  strip  of  land  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
continent)  has  been  an  object  of  deep  interest 
from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  World, 
and  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  the  centre  of  com- 
mon attraction.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
apple  of  discord  between  us  and  the  Old  World, 


and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  finally  involved 
us  in  a  long  and  wasting  war.  Since  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  and  New  Mexico  the  im- 
pression has  become  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  people,  and  is  deepening  every  day, 
that  we  must  have  control  of  that  Isthmus. 
Great  wagon-roads,  and  even  a  railroad  across 
the  continent,  will  not  answer  our  purpose ;  for 
the  snow,  drifting  from  the  rugged  sierras  into 
the  deep  canons  and  over  the  vast  plains,  would 
make  these  modes  of  transit  very  unreliable  for 
nearly  five  months  in  the  year.  These  consid- 
erations, together  with  the  steady  extension  of 
our  territory  southward,  are  gradually  fixing  the 
belief  that  "manifest  destiny"  points  to  our  oc- 
cupation of  the  entire  continent  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

From  the  first  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment our  southern  boundary  has  been  a  floating 
one ;  and  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  now, 
when  enterprise  and  emigration  are  more  active 
than  ever,  that  this  territorial  line  is  all  at  once 
to  become  stationary,  and  serve  as  a  wall  of  iron, 
against  which  our  increasing  bands  of  adventur- 
ers, as  well  as  peaceful  emigrants,  are  to  roll  up 
and  retire  disheartened  and  vanquished  ?  We 
are  not  speaking  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  such  a 
course,  but  of  the  certainty  of  our  pursuing  it. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  history  of  our  encroach- 
ments southward  for  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  scale 
to  show  us  where  we  will  be  fifty  years  hence. 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Mexico  are  mere  finger-boards  to  the  man  of  re- 
flection and  judgment,  pointing  the  way  we  are 
going. 

But  the  possession  of  these  great  transit  routes 
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involves  the  possession  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
them.  The  road,  without  the  gateway,  is  use- 
less ;  the  control  of  the  one  involves  that  of  the 
other ;  and  when  actual  ownership  of  the  Isth- 
mus is  secured,  the  possession  of  those  islands 
that  would  bar  the  entrance  to  it  must  necessa- 
rily follow.  Hence,  consult  and  negotiate  as 
diplomatists  will,  whether  good  or  evil  will  come 
of  it,  we  are  destined  to  have  the  way  to  our  vast 
possessions  on  the  Pacific.  One  transit  route  is 
already  in  use,  and  a  second  is  surveyed. 

Of  this  Isthmus — an  object  of  such  deep  inter- 
est to  Columbus  and  his  followers,  and  occupy- 
ing such  a  prominent  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  at  present — we  design  to  give 
some  account.  It  has  witnessed  exhibitions  of 
daring,  of  patience,  endurance,  and  suffering, 
that  entitle  it  to  the  regard  of  the  historian. 

Columbus,  after  his  first  discovery  of  the  New 
"World,  continued  to  make  repeated  voyages, 
pushing  his  adventurous  ships  still  farther  west- 
ward, filled  with  the  first  grand  idea — the  dis- 
covery of  a  western  route  to  the  East  Indies — 
that  had  sent  him  sailing  over  an  unknown  sea 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  fame  of  his  discov- 
eries soon  covered  the  sea  with  similar  expedi- 
tions ;  but  all  were  governed  by  personal  ambi- 
tion or  thirst  of  gold.  Bastides  had  reached  the 
farthest  point  west  along  the  northern  shore  of 
South  America,  penetrating  to  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
rien.  But  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
struck  the  eastern  and  southern  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along  down  toward  the 
southern  continent,  carefully  probing  the  Isth- 
mus as  he  went,  to  find  some  break  in  the  barrier 
which  he  believed  to  shut  out  an  ocean  beyond. 
If  he  had  followed  the  direction  of  an  Indian,  he 
would  have  gone  northward  and  discovered  the 
rich  country  of  Mexico.  But  he  cared  not  for 
gold  and  riches.  Fired  by  a  nobler  ambition, 
he  refused  all  opportunities  to  amass  wealth, 
and  intent  only  on  girdling  the  world  with  his 
ships,  felt  his  way  on  till  he  nearly  reached  the 
farthest  point  of  Bastides's  exploration.  For 
the  first  time  he  then  abandoned  all  hopes  of  pen- 
etrating to  the  Indies  in  that  direction,  and  re- 
luctantly retraced  his  steps.  He  was  succeeded 
by  others  more  rapacious  of  power  and  more 
greedy  of  gold. 

Columbus  had  left  a  colony,  with  his  brother 
as  Governor;  but  before  he  recommenced  his 
voyage  he  was  compelled  to  take  them  on  board, 
in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  Indians.  His 
report  of  the  vast  wealth  that  was  buried  in  these 
hitherto  unknown  regions  naturally  turned  the 
attention  of  adventurers  thither. 

The  first  two  who  established  colonies  were 
Ojedo  and  Nicuessa,  rivals  in  the  enterprise. 

Ojedo,  after  numerous  hardships  and  narrow 
escapes,  at  length  despaired  of  reaching  the  river 
of  Darien,  and  established  a  colony  at  Uraba, 
calling  it  St.  Sebastian.  Nicuessa,  after  under- 
going incredible  trials,  struck  the  coast  farther 
up,  and  finally  concluded  to  establish  a  colony 
at  a  place  which  he  called  Nombre  de  Dios.  near- 
ly opposite  the  present  city  of  Panama. 


In  1510  the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de 
En<  i-o  set  out  in  search  of  the  colony  founded 
by  Ojedo,  who  had  returned  with  his  fortune- 
wrecked.  Arriving  at  Carthagena,  he  found  a 
brigantine  containing  the  remnant  of  that  colo- 
ny, which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  one  destined 
to  figure  largely  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Western  World.  This  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Francisco  Pizarro.  Ojedo  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  colonists  to  leave  if  they  did  not 
hear  from  him  in  fifty  days.  The  time  having 
expired,  they  prepared  to  depart ;  but  the  miser- 
able craft  in  their  possession  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  them  all,  and  so  they  waited  till  sickness 
and  famine  should  reduce  them  to  the  required 
number.  This  did  not  take  long,  and  they  soon 
set  sail,  and  had  reached  this  port  on  their  re- 
turn. 

There  was  likewise  an  adventurer  on  board  of 
Enciso's  vessel  whose  name  was  also  to  have  a 
world-wide  renown.  This  was  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa.  Little  did  these  two  young  men — one 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  peasant  girl,  and  now 
the  disheartened  leader  of  a  few  famished  colo- 
nists returning  to  their  homes,  and  the  other  a 
penniless  adventurer  and  an  absconding  debtor 
— dream,  when  they  met  in  the  lonely  harbor  of 
Carthagena,  of  the  destiny  that  awaited  them. 

Balboa  was  of  a  noble  though  poor  family: 
but  his  poverty  did  not  prevent  him  from  leading 
a  dissolute  and  reckless  life,  which  involved  him 
in  such  pecuniary  embarrassments  that,  to  escape 
from  trouble  at  home,  he  embarked  with  Basti- 
des in  search  of  fortune  in  the  New  World.  Re- 
turning from  a  voyage  along  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  he  stopped  at  Hispaniola,  and 
set  up  as  a  farmer.  Again  becoming  inextrica- 
bly involved  in  debt,  he  determined  to  escape  to 
sea  and  join  the  Bachelor  Enciso  in  his  expedi- 
tion. But  his  creditors  watched  him  so  closely 
that  he  at  first  despaired  of  success.  At  length, 
however,  he  hit  on  a  scheme  that  foiled  the  vig- 
ilance of  his  enemies.  Causing  himself  to  be 
headed  up  in  a  provision  cask,  he  ordered  Iris 
men  to  carry  it  on  board  Enciso's  ship.  When 
the  vessel  was  far  out  to  sea  he  kicked  the  head 
out,  and  crawling  forth,  stood  on  deck  a  gallant- 
looking  cavalier  as  one  would  wish  to  have  by 
his  side  in  a  daring  expedition.  Tall,  well- 
formed,  handsome,  and  fearless-looking,  he  bore 
himself  more  like  a  leader  than  a  follower. 
Strong  and  active,  he  was  dreaded  as  a  swords- 
man and  admired  as  a  cavalier.  Enciso  was  at 
first  enraged  at  the  deception  practiced  on  him, 
and  at  the  free  and  fearless  bearing  exhibited  by 
Balboa,  and  declared  that  he  would  leave  him 
on  the  first  desert  island  he  came  to.  But,  on 
farther  reflection,  he  thought  that  such  a  strong 
and  dauntless  man  should  not  be  lightly  thrown 
away  in  an  expedition  fraught  with  unknown 
perils,  and  where  one  good  sword  might  be  the 
salvation  of  all.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  this  decision. 

Pizarro  concluded  to  return  with  him,  and 
the  whole  set  sail  for  St.  Sebastian.  Entering 
the  port,  the  Bachelor's  ship  stranded  on  the 
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rocks,  and  in  a  few  minntes  horses,  swine,  and 
all  the  supplies  for  the  colony  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  waves,  and  he  and  the  crew  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  brigantine  of  Pizarro.  Disheart- 
ened, he  knew  not  whither  to  turn.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Balhoa  presented  himself  before 
him,  and  told  him  that  when  he  was  with  Basti- 
des  on  this  coast  they  discovered  an  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  western  bank  of  a  river  called  by  the 
Indians  Darien.  The  country  around  it,  he  said, 
was  fertile,  and  filled,  with  gold,  and  he  offered 
to  conduct  him  there. 

The  Bachelor's  hopes  immediately  revived, 
and  hoisting  sail  he  steered  thither.  Arriving 
at  the  place,  he  dispersed  the  Indians  who  op- 
posed his  landing,  took  possession  of  the  village 


and  provisions,  and  collected  gold  ornaments  to 
the  value  of  50,000  dollars.  Overjoyed  at  this 
unexpected  turn  to  his  fortune,  the  Bachelor  de- 
termined to  found  a  settlement  there,  and  called 
it  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  Darien. 

The  first  act  of  Enciso  was  an  arbitrary  one, 
and  immediately  gave  birth  to  an  opposition 
which  finally  overthrew  him.  He  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  death,  all  private  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians for  gold.  Balboa,  who  had  never  forgot- 
ten the  threat  to  abandon  him  on  a  desert  islam!. 
fanned  the  discontent  which  this  prohibition  cre- 
ated, and  very  artfully  removed  all  illegality  from 
the  increasing  revolt  by  declaring  that  the  Bach- 
elor had  no  control  over  this  territory,  it  being 
embraced  in  that  taken  possession  of  by  Ojedo, 
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of  which  the  unfortunate  St.  Sebastian  -was  the 
capital.  Enciso  was  therefore  deposed,  and  Bal- 
boa, one  Zamudio,  and  another,  were  elected 
alcaldes.  This  arrangement  not  working  well, 
the  people  determined  to  vest  the  authority  in  one 
person. 

While  discussing  whom  to  select  they  heard, 
to  their  astonishment,  the  firing  of  cannon  across 
the  gulf.  They  replied  with  cannon,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  wild  and  desolate  waters  of  the 
bay  were  enlivened  by  two  sails  standing  across 
to  their  side.  It  was  Colmenares,  in  search  of 
Nicuessa,  whom  we  left  establishing  a  colony  at 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Colmenares,  on  being  told  of 
their  difficulties  in  selecting  a  Governor,  advised 
them  to  send  for  Nicuessa,  in  whom  the  proper 
authority  to  rule  these  domains  had  been  vested 
by  the  King.  They  gladly  accepted  this  propo- 
sition, and  he  sailed  for  Nicuessa.  He  found 
the  settlement,  but  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
stages  of  suffering.  Of  all  Nicuessa's  gallant, 
hopeful  band  only  sixty  squalid,  famine-struck 
wretches  remained.  The  appearance  of  the 
ships  of  Colmenares  was  like  life  from  the  dead 
to  them.  Nicuessa,  who  was  plunged  in  the 
profoundest  melancholy,  shed  tears  of  joy  when 
he  heard  that  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Da- 
rien,  and  the  revulsion  of  his  feelings  was  so 
grea*  as  to  wholly  overcome  him. 

The  sudden  elevation  from  such  depths  of 
misery  was  too  much  for  his  weak  head.  In 
talking  with  the  envoys  sent  from  Darien  with 
Colmenares  he  assumed  a  lordly  tone,  and  agreed 
entirely  with  Enciso  that  the  colonists  had  no 
right  to  traffic  for  gold  with  the  natives.  The 
envoys  immediately  set  sail  for  Darien,  and,  as- 
sembling the  people,  reported  this,  with  many 
other  things  that  Nicuessa  had  said,  and  much 
that  he  did  not  say,  which  so  exasperated  them 
that  when  the  new  Governor  arrived,  a  few  days 
after,  they  had  resolved  that  he  should  not  land. 
As  he  approached  the  shore  he  saw  a  multitude, 
headed  by  Balboa,  assembled,  as  he  supposed,  to 
do  him  honor.  He  immediately  prepared  to 
land,  when  he  was  hailed  by  the  public  attorney, 
and  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  shore.  At  first  he 
was  thunder-struck  ;  then  he  attempted  to  reason 
with  them,  but  in  vain.  Next  day,  being  allow- 
ed to  land,  he  was  seized  and  made  prisoner, 
and  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Balboa 
would  doubtless  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  settlers.  He  was  released,  but 
was  compelled  to  re-embark  and  put  to  sea.  His 
ill-fated  vessel  was  never  heard  of  more. 

The  struggle  for  the  mastery  was  now  be- 
tween the  Bachelor  and  Balboa.  The  former 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  his  goods  confiscated. 
His  friends,  however,  interceded  for  him.  and  lie 
was  released  and  dispatched  to  Spain.  Balboa. 
too  shrewd  to  let  him  go  alone,  persuaded  Za- 
mudio, his  fellow  alcalde,  to  accompany  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  meet  his  charges  on  the 
spot,  and  also  tell  what  great  things  he  himself 
had  done.  Knowing  the  ship  was  to  stop  at 
Hispaniola,  he  sent  a  large  amount  of  gold  to 
the  roval  treasurer  there,  who  was  a  great  favor- 


ite of  the  King,  and  had  been  invested  by  him 
with  large  powers. 

Wielding  now  the  sole  authority,  Balboa  be- 
gan to  cast  about  him  to  discover  the  gold  that 
was  said  to  abound  in  that  region.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  the  very  depredations  he  made  on 
the  Indians  inland,  and  the  sordid  love  of  gold 
exhibited  by  his  followers,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  vast  results  that 
followed.  He  first  sent  Pizarro,  with  six  men, 
to  explore  the  province  of  Coyba,  about  thirty 
leagues  distant.  They  had,  however,  advanced 
scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  way  up  the  banks  of  the 
river  when  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Indian-, 
with  the  Cacique  Zemaco  at  their  head,  and. 
after  severe  fighting,  compelled  to  flee. 

Not  hearing  from  Nicuessa,  Balboa  sent  two 
brigantines  to  bring  away  the  remnant  of  the 
colonists  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  In  coasting  along 
they  picked  up  two  Spaniards,  dressed  in  skins 
like  Indians.  They  were  deserters  from  the 
ships  of  Nicuessa,  who  had  been  kindly  treated 
by  Careta,  cacique  of  Coyba,  and  now  returned 
that  kindness  by  offering  to  conduct  the  Span- 
iards to  his  village,  where,  they  said,  was  im- 
mense booty. 

Balboa  was  delighted  with  this  information ; 
and  taking  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  set  off 
for  the  place.  He  was  received  kindly,  and 
after  a  friendly  interview,  pretended  to  take  his 
leave.  But  in  the  night  he  returned,  and,  fall- 
ing unexpectedly  upon  the  village,  took  Careta 
and  all  his  family,  together  with  many  of  his 
followers,  prisoners.  Careta  complained  bitter- 
ly of  this  treatment ;  asked  if  his  kindness  de- 
served such  a  return ;  and  repeated  his  prot- 
estations of  friendship.  He  promised  to  reveal 
the  riches  of  the  land  ;  and,  finally,  as  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  offered  Balboa  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  as  a  wife. 

Balboa,  who  saw  the  importance  of  having 
this1  powerful  chief  for  his  friend — doubtless  also 
influenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  maid- 
en who  stood  trembling  before  him — made  peace, 
and  promising  to  help  him  against  his  enemies, 
took  the  young  princess  and  departed.  She  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  and  always  regarded  her- 
self as  his  wife,  though  never  married  after  the 
Spanish  custom.  She  gradually  acquired  great 
influence  over  him ;  and  though  she  afterward 
saved  his  life,  his  fondness  for  her  helped  him  to 
his  final  ruin. 

In  order  to  keep  his  word  with  Careta,  Balboa 
took  eighty  men,  and  sailing  to  Coyba — the  prov- 
ince of  Ponca,  the  enemy  of  the  former  chief — 
landed,  and  driving  the  Indians  to  the  mount- 
ains, laid  waste  their  lands.  He  next  made  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  province  of  Comagre,  which 
consisted  of  a  vast  and  beautiful  plain,  stretch- 
ing away  from  the  base  of  a  high  mountain. 
The  chief  of  this  territory  had  three  thousand 
men  under  his  command;  but  instead  of  resist- 
ing Balboa  he  came  forth  in  grand  display  to 
meet  him,  escorted  by  his  seven  sons,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  chiefs  and  a  multitude  of  warriors. 

Saluting  him  graciously  the  chief  conducted 
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his  visitor  with  barbaric  ceremony  to  his  village, 
and  supplied  him  with  comfortable  quarters  and 
as  many  attendants  as  he  wished.  This  tribe 
was  advanced  in  civilization  far  beyond  any 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  seen.  The 
palace  of  the  chief  was  450  feet  long  and  240 
broad;  the  foundations  consisted  of  pieces  of 
heavy  timber,  while  the  superstructure  was  com- 
posed of  strips  of  wood  curiously  and  beautifully 
woven  together.  Besides  the  living  rooms  there 
were  apartments  for  provisions  and  stores,  and 
a  cellar  for  the  various  spirituous  liquors  which 
the  Indians  distilled  from  corn,  roots,  and  palm- 
juice.  In  a  distant  part  of  the  building  was  a 
large  hall,  used  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ancestors 
and  relatives  of  the  cacique.  The  bodies  of 
these  had  been  dried  by  fire'to  prevent  putrefac- 
tion; then  wrapped  in  cotton  cloths,  in  which 
were  interwoven,  in  rich  profusion,  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  and  pieces  of  gold,  and  finally  strung 
around  the  walls  on  a  cotton  cord.  The  whole 
of  this  large  edifice  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
stone  wall. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  chief  was  a  modern  Red 
Jacket,  a  Tecumseh  in  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit 
and  his  disdain  of  any  thing  sordid  and  low. 


Seeing  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  he  brought 
4000  ounces  of  gold,  all  wrought  into  ornaments, 
and  sixty  slaves  captured  in  war.  After  reserv- 
ing a  fifth  for  the  crown,  Balboa  ordered  the 
residue  to  be  distributed  equally  among  his  fol- 
lowers. In  the  division  disputes  arose  as  to  the 
weight  of  different  pieces  of  gold,  and  two  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  heat  of  the  strife  drew  their  swords 
on  each  other.  The  young  chief  immediately 
stepped  forward,  and,  with  a  look  of  haughty 
scorn,  dashed  the  scales  to  the  floor  and  scattered 
the  glittering  ornaments  over  the  porch,  exclaim- 
ing, "Why  do  you  quarrel  about  such  trash  as 
this?  If  it  is  for  gold  alone  you  invade  our 
homes,  and  lay  waste  our  provinces,  and  under- 
go such  perils,  listen  while  I  tell  you  that  beyond 
those  mountains"  (pointing  to  the  south),  "  is  a 
great  sea  on  which  sail  vessels  like  your  own. 
The  streams  that  flow  into  it  are  filled  with 
gold ;  the  people  who  live  along  the  coast  drink 
and  eat  from  vessels  of  gold." 

Balboa,  who  till  now  had  stood  aloof,  appar- 
ently an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  scene,  sud- 
denly became  an  intent  listener;  and  after  the 
young  chief  had  finished  took  him  one  side,  and 
questioned  him  long  and  anxiously  of  the  ex- 
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traordinary  statements  he  had  just  made,  and  of 
the  way  to  reach  that  unknown  sea  and  country. 
The  interview  to  Balboa  was  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  opened  a  wondrous  future  before  him. 
The  youthful  chief  did  not  disguise  from  him  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  route.  Ravines 
and  rivers,  steep  mountains  and  tangled  forests, 
fierce  and  wandering  cannibals  who  eat  their 
captives,  and  above  all,  tribe  after  tribe  of  power- 
ful Indians,  who  would  dispute  every  step  of  his 
passage,  would  have  to  be  encountered,  so  that  at 
least  a  thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise.  Balboa  pressed  him  so 
closely,  and  interrogated  him  so  carefully,  that  the 
prince  evidently  thought  that  he  mistrusted  him, 
and  to  cut  short  at  once  all  inquiries  necessary 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  statements,  offered  to 
accompany  him  on  the  expedition. 

Becoming  satisfied  that  there  was  a  vast  ocean 
and  a  new  world  beyond  those  mountains,  he 
gazed  on  them  long  and  intently,  and  his  imagin- 
ation kindled  with  the  boundless  prospect  that 
opened  before  him.  That  distant  mountain  lean- 
ing &o  calmly  against  the  blue  sky  was  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  needy  adventurer  and  the 
great  discoverer,  and  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  place  his  feet  on  its  summit.  The  magnitude 
of  the  results  that  should  follow  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  scheme  transformed  him  from 
the  reckless  plunderer  into  the  thoughtful  ex- 
plorer. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Darien,  resolved 
to  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  one  absorbing  idea.     A  few  days  after  his 


return  Valdivia  arrived  from  Hispaniola,  bring- 
ing some  provisions,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  colonists.  Balboa  immediately 
sent  him  back  for  more ;  and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Diego,  the  brother  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Governor  of  Hispaniola, 
recounting  the  exciting  news  he  had  heard,  and 
begging  him  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  send  him 
the  thousand  men  necessary  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise. 

Irritated  by  the  idle  life  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  while  waiting  for  the  slow  return  of  this 
vessel,  he  took  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
and  started  for  the  province  of  Dobayba,  where 
rumor  said  there  was  a  great  temple  filled  with 
treasures.  This  temple  proved  a  fabulous  one, 
and  though  he  foraged  several  provinces  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  whole  was  barren  of  success. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  he  encountered  on 
his  route  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  territory 
embraced  a  region  of  shallow  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  trees  growing  out  of  these  were  of  immense 
size,  and  the  tropical  foliage  was  so  thick  that, 
once  having  entered  within,  objects  were  no  lon- 
ger visible.  These  constituted  the  only  habita- 
tions of  the  Indians,  into  which  they  entered  by 
ladders,  drawing  the  ladders  after  them. 

In  the  mean  time  a  grand  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  the  Indians  to  utterly  sweep  away 
the  Spanish  settlement.  At  first  the  principal 
chief  engaged  in  it — his  old  enemy  Zemaco — 
sent,  in  apparent  friendship,  forty  Indians  to  cul- 
tivate, for  Balboa  and  the  colonists,  the  fields 
bordering  on  the  settlement.    These  were  to  fall 
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on  Balboa  when  he  came  out  to  view  the  work, 
and  kill  him.  But  Balboa  always  made  his  vis- 
itations clad  in  complete  armor,  and  mounted 
on  a  richly-caparisoned  war-horse — an  object  of 
greater  terror  to  the  ignorant  natives  than  the 
tiger  of  the  mountains — which  so  dismayed  them 
that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Failing  in  this,  they  determined  to  gath- 
er together  five  thousand  chosen  warriors  and  a 
hundred  canoes,  and  assail  the  Spaniards  by  sea 
and  land.  The  conspiracy  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  proved  successful  had  not  one  of  the 
conspirators  revealed  the  plan  to  his  sister — one 
of  .Balboa's  captives.  She  was  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  consequently  had  been 
treated  by  him  with  great  affection  and  kindness. 
The  struggle  between  regard  for  her  people  and 
affection  for  her  lover  was  strong  and  painful, 
but  the  latter  finally  triumphed ;  and  Balboa  was 
able,  through  her  disclosures,  to  capture  the 
leaders,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  This 
sudden  and  terrible  vengeance  awed  the  Indians 
into  submission,  and  checked  all  farther  exhibi- 
tions of  hostility. 

Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  Balboa's  eye 
was  vainly  strained  oceanward  to  descry  the  soli- 
tary vessel  on  which  all  their  hopes  were  sus- 
pended. Some  feared  she  had  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom; others  hinted  that  Valdivia  had  escaped 
with  the  gold  sent  by  him  to  Hispaniola.  Bal- 
boa chafed  under  this  delay  and  uncertainty,  and 
his  imagination  portrayed  such  disastrous  results 
to  himself  from  Enciso's  efforts  with  the  King 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  suspense  any  longer, 
and  he  resolved  to  repair  at  once  to  Spain  and 
confront  his  accuser.  The  colonists,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  his  departure,  for  they  felt 
the  need  of  his  strong  arm  and  powerful  influ- 
ence. After  much  discussion  two  commissioners 
were  sent  in  his  place,  bearing  letters  and  gold 
to  the  King. 

Soon  after,  however,  discontent  sprung  up, 
and  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
At  first  the  people  clamored  against  a  favorite 
of  Balboa,  and  then  against  himself.  A  man 
named  Alonzo  Perez  having  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  disaffected,  Balboa  threw  him  into 
prison.  His  adherents,  enraged  at  this  high- 
handed act,  armed  themselves  for  his  deliverance. 
The  followers  of  Balboa  did  the  same,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  as  if  this  little  colony,  shut  up 
between  the  sea  and  the  wilderness,  would  be 
desolated  by  civil  war.  Better  counsels,  how- 
ever, prevailed;  and  although  disturbances  after- 
ward broke  out,  peace  was  restored  by  Balboa's 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  place,  under  the 
pretense  of  going  on  a  hunting  expedition.  He 
knew  his  departure  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
common  plunder  of  the  treasury,  followed  by 
quarrels  among  the  colonists  as  to  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  It  turned  out  as  he  expected ;  and 
they  were  very  glad  to  receive  him  back  again  as 
their  leader. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Valdivia  sailed  into 
the  harbor,  bearing  with  him  a  commission  of 
Captain-General  to  Balboa  from  the  royal  treas- 


urer of  Hispaniola,  whose  susceptible  heart  the 
gold  of  the  former  had  touched.  Balboa  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  this  official  possessed  the 
power  to  grant  his  commission.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  it.  He,  however,  used  his 
power  leniently,  pardoning  all  the  mutineers. 
His  exultation  at  his  success  soon  received  a 
check  by  heavy  tidings  that  came  from  Spain. 
The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  succeeded ;  Balboa 
was  condemned ;  the  King  was  indignant,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  Nicuessa ;  and  he  was 
soon  to  be  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

All  this  information,  however,  was  private, 
not  official.  He  was  still  Captain-General,  and 
though  he  could  no  longer  expect  the  thousand 
men  he  needed  to  cross  the  Isthmus,  he  determ- 
ined at  once  to  assemble  what  force  he  could,  and 
make  the  attempt.  He  could  but  perish  ;  while 
to  return  to  the  enraged  King,  with  so  little  ac- 
complished to  offer  by  way  of  expiation,  and  so 
little  power  to  back  him,  was  certain  ruin,  if  nor 
death.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  this  dar- 
ing man  summoned  all  his  energies  to  the  one 
great  object  before  him.  With  tidings  of  a  new 
ocean  and  new  countries  teeming  with  gold  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  his  monarch,  his  pardon  would 
be  certain,  and  his  future  renown  secure.  At 
all  events  it  were  far  better  that  his  bones  should 
lie  bleaching  on  the  slopes  of  Darien  than  thar 
his  body  should  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
the  executioner. 

He  immediately  called  for  volunteers,  and  out 
of  all  who  offered  themselves  he  selected  only 
190  men — the  most  daring,  the  most  resolute, 
and  the  most  devoted  to  him  of  that  band  of 
hardy  adventurers.  Most  of  these  had  been 
inured  to  the  climate  and  exposures  by  frequent 
expeditions.  A  few,  however,  were  newly  ar- 
rived, whom  he  allowed  to  join  him.  These  he 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Before  setting  out  he  as- 
sembled them  together  and  calmly  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  expedition  ; 
adding,  that  if  they  succeeded  at  all,  great  priva- 
tions, hardships,  and  suffering  must  be  endured. 
But  these  men  had  looked  death  too  often  in  the 
lace  to  be  swerved  from  an  enterprise  which,  if 
successful,  promised  such  glorious  results.  It 
was  an  age  of  wonders ;  and  to  their  excited 
imaginations  nothing  seemed  too  marvelous  for 
belief.  He  also  took  several  blood-hounds  with 
him,  which  were  a  great  terror  to  the  Indians. 
One  of  these,  named  Leonico,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Balboa,  was  a  savage  animal,  and  would 
pull  down  Indians  in  battle  like  a  tiger.  A 
number  of  friendly  Indians  also  accompanied 
him  to  show  the  way,  and  assist  in  carrying  bur- 
dens and  clearing  a  path  through  the  forest. 

Having  completed  all  his  plans,  he  took  witli 
him  one  brigantine  and  ten  canoes,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1513,  gave  the  signal  to  launch. 
The  mysterious  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  un- 
certainty that  hung  over  it,  and  the  strange  sea 
it  might  open,  and  the  new  and  strange  beings 
it  might  discover,  surrounded  it  with  the  deepest 
interest.  The  inhabitants  assembled  on  the 
shore,  and  gathered  in  excited  groups  around 
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the  soldiers ;  and  when  at  length  the  little  fleet 
floated  away,  cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the 
land,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  implored 
on  their  enterprise.  Soon  the  last  canoe  disap- 
peared around  the  winding  shore,  and  the  settle- 
ment relapsed  into  its  wonted  quietness.  Steer- 
ing northwest,  Balboa  reached  in  safety  the  do- 
minions of  his  friend  Careta,*  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness.  Here  he  left  his 
brigantine  and  canoes,  and  nearly  half  his  men 
in  charge  of  them. 

Having  fixed  the  6th  of  September  as  the  day 
on  which  he  should  set  out  for  the  mountains, 
he  assembled  his  followers  and  solemnly  invoked 

*  Probably  near  the  present  village  of  Carreto,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Caledonia  River,  the  route 
taken  by  Strain. 


the  aid  of  God  in  his  undertaking.  The  soldiers 
all  kneeled  around  him  while  he  prayed,  the  In- 
dians looking  on  in  astonishment.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
their  comrades,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
filed  away  into  the  forest,  and  commenced  their 
mysterious  and  toilsome  march.  Through  the 
woods  matted  with  interlacing  vines,  up  rocky 
ravines  and  across  rapid  streams,  though  weighed 
down  with  their  heavy  armor  and  oppressed  by  a 
tropical  sun,  the  adventurers  toiled  patiently  on. 
At  noon  a  bugle  note,  echoing  far  away  through 

|  the  solitude,  called  in  the  stragglers,  who,  un- 
slinging  their  weapons  and  flinging  themselves 

I  on  the  ground,  were  glad  of  a  short  respite  from 

J  their  labors. 

That  night  they  encamped  in  a  dense  forest. 
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The  next  day  they  reached  the  village  of  Ponca, 
the  enemy  of  Careta,  whom  Balboa  had  recently 
so  severely  punished.  Not  a  living  thing,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  dwellings — all  having  fled 
in  affright  to  the  mountains.  The  severe  toil 
of  these  two  days  proved  too  much  for  those  not 
accustomed  to  such  expeditions,  and  many  fell 
sick.  To  give  them  time  to  recruit,  Balboa  de- 
termined to  halt  here  several  days.  He  was  in- 
fluenced to  this  course  also  by  the  desire  to  find 
Ponca,  and  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him, 
so  as  to  secure  guides  across  the  mountains. 

At  length  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  chief, 
and  after  much  solicitation  prevailed  on  him  to 
deliver  himself  up.  By  his  kindness  and  win- 
ning manners  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
Ponca,  who  gave  him  all  the  information  in 
his  power.  He  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
young  chief,  that  there  was  a  mighty  sea  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  pointing  to  a  lofty,  naked 
summit,  said  that  from  there  the  ocean  could  be 
seen.  He  gladly  exchanged  his  gold  for  trink- 
ets, such  as  counterfeit  rings,  copper  chains,  and 
glass  ornaments.  The  gift  of  an  axe  completed 
his  delight,  and  the  two  became  sworn  friends. 

Having  procured  fresh  guides,  and  sent  back 
the  sick  to  Coyba,  Balboa,  with  his  eye  on  that 
mountain,  now  more  than  all  the  world  besides 
to  him,  recommenced  his  painful  march.  As 
they  penetrated  toward  it  the  ground  became 
more  broken  and  stony,  the  streams  more  rapid 
and  difficult,  and  the  forest  more  tangled.  En- 
cumbered with  their  heavy  armor,  the  hardy  sol- 
diers would  fall  on  their  faces  and  groan  aloud. 
Balboa,  instead  of  complaining,  spoke  words  of 
encouragement,  endeavored  to  arouse  them  by 
the  prospect  with  which  a  few  more  hours  of  pa- 
tient endurance  would  reward  their  sight,  ami. 
toiling  like  a  common  soldier,  inspired  all  by  his 
noble  example.  Hunger  was  added  to  their  oth- 
er difficulties,  so  that  in  four  days  they  did  not 
advance  over  forty  miles.  They  then  emerged 
into  a  more  open  country,  over  which  ruled  a 
warlike  chief  named  Quaraqua. 

-Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  this 
chief  advanced,  richly  appareled,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  demanded  of  Balboa  why  he  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  bidding  him  retire,  other- 
wise he  would  not  leave  one  of  his  men  alive. 

Seeing  that  his  threats  only  provoked  derision, 
he  ordered  a  charge,  not  doubting  that  he  could 
sweep  the  little  band  before  him  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Shouting  savage  defiance,  swinging 
two-handed  wooden  swords,  as  hard  ami  as  heavy 
as  lignum-vitaa,  over  their  heads,  brandishing  their 
wooden  lances  and  darts,  and  hurling  stones  from 
their  slings,  the  naked  multitude  came  rushing 
madly  on.  Ordering  his  arquebusiers,  whom  he 
had  placed  in  front,  to  fire,  Balboa,  at  the  same 
time,  let  slip  his  blood-hounds.  These,  with  a 
savage  cry,  sprang  forward  on  the  terrified  In- 
dians, while  the  sound  of  the  fire-arms,  which 
they  had  never  before  heard,  seemed  to  them 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  havoc  of  this  first 
discharge,  together  with  the  sulphurous  smell  and 
clouds  of  smoke,  completed  their  terror,  and  they 


fled  in  every  direction.  The  Spaniards,  with  the 
loud  war-ciy  of  "Santiago!"  rushed  forward, 
and  hewed  down  the  naked  forms  before  them 
as  the  reaper  cleaves  the  grain.  Dissevered  heads 
rolled  away  from  the  bleeding  trunks  ;  limbs 
slashed  off  at  a  single  blow,  and  huge  slices  of 
flesh,  lay  scattered  around  in  every  direction. 
It  was  no  longer  a  conflict  but  a  slaughter ;  and 
when  this  little  band  of  less  than  a  hundred 
paused  from  weariness,  Quaraqua  and  GOO  of  his 
warriors  lay  mangled  and  dead  on  the  ground. 
Many  more  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  several  effeminate-looking  men,  dressed  like 
women,  in  white  cotton  robes.  These  the  Span- 
iards, from  some  cause  or  other,  supposed  the 
chief  had  kept  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  they 
gave  them  to  the  dogs,  who  tore  them  in  pieces. 
The  prisoners,  whether  they  were  glad  to  see 
these  unnatural  wretches  punished  for  their 
crimes,  or  because  they  thought  their  death  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Spaniards,  sought  out  and  brought 
forward  others  similarly  dressed,  who  met  the 
same  terrible  fate.  Balboa  then  advanced  upon 
the  village,  in  which  was  found  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Reserving  one-fifth 
for  the  crown,  he  divided  the  remainder  equally 
among  his  follower-. 

He  had  now  brought  his  daring  little  band  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountain  from  the  top  of 
which  he  was  to  find  the  realization  or  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  hoj.es.  "Was  there  indeed 
a  new  ocean  to  be  seen  from  that  spot  ?  or  would 
it  prove  like  the  fabulous  temple  of  Dobayba 
which  he  bad  suffered  so  much  to  find?  These 
were  questions  he  often  and  anxiously  put  him- 
self. Although  his  sick  and  wounded  required 
a  short  halt  before  he  proceeded,  his  eagerness 
would  brook  no  delay,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
next  day  should  solve  the  problem. 

Bidding  his  followers  seek  their  repose  early, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  start  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  he  sat  down  and  watched  the  stars  as  they 
came  out  one  by  one  and  flashed  down  upon  that 
naked  summit,  on  which  his  palpitating  heart 
lay  and  refused  to  come  to  him.  What  thoughts 
crowded  his  heart — wjiat  gorgeous  visions  floated 
through  his  excited  imagination — as  he  gazed  on 
the  goal  of  his  efforts  now  sure  to  be  won !  So 
felt  Columbus  as  he  lay  at  anchor  amidst  the 
drifting  sea-weed,  and  waited  for  the  revelations 
of  the  morning.  Never  before  did  the  hours  pass 
so  wearily  to  Balboa  as  on  that  night.  The  gor- 
geous tropical  sky  above  him;  the  camp  fire 
burning  brightly  in  the  forest ;  his  swarthy  cap- 
tives huddled  together  a  little  farther  oft',  with 
the  sentinel  pacing  his  steady  rounds  in  their 
presence;  that  bold  little  band,  in  the  heart  of 
that  unknown  wilderness,  sleeping  quietly  on  the 
threshold  of  such  great  discoveries,  presented  a 
strange  spectacle.  But  Balboa  thought  only  of 
the  morrow. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  light  in  the  east  he 
aroused  his  followers,  and  the  loud,  cheerful  notes 
of  the  bugle  echoed  far  and  wide  through  the  for- 
est. It  was  found  that  several  of  his  band  who 
had  been  wounded  the  day  before,  and  others 
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worn  down  by  fatigae  and  hunger,  were  nnable 
to  move,  and  they  were  left  behind,  to  their  great 
sorrow.  It  was  with  sinking  hearts  that  these 
saw.  after  all  their  toils  and  sufferings,  their 
companions  file  away  without  them,  leaving  them 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  object  of  all  their 
efforts.  Only  sixty-seven  men  remained  of  all 
his  band  to  accompany  him. 

Although  the  ascent  was  difficult,  impeded  by 
fallen  timber  and  precipices,  yet  the  men.  ex- 
hausted and  famished  as  they  were,  felt  new 
strength  at  the  prospect  before  them,  and  sprang 
cheerfully  forward.  A  little  before  noon  they 
emerged  from  the  forest  and  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bald  peak,  from  which  the  guides  said  the 
sea  could  be  seen.  Here  Balboa  ordered  his  fol- 
lowers to  halt,  while  he,  in  full  armor,  ascended 


1  all  alone  the  barren  rock.     His  eyes  must  first 
behold  the  wondrous  spectacle. 

What  a  lifetime  of  emotion  he  passed  through 
in  the  short  interval  he  occupied  in  reaching  that 
solitary  summit !  As  the  horizon  kept  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  the  higher  he  ascended,  he 
almost  shrunk  from  the  final  step  which  was  to 
decide  his  fate.  The  blood  coursed  more  rat  id- 
ly through  his  veins,  and  his  full  heart  throbbed 
with  a  more  painful  effort,  as  down,  down  sunk 
the  eastern  sky  before  his  steadily-ascending  foot- 
step-, until  at  length  it  met  a  deep  blue  line.  A 
sudden  movement,  a  few  hurried  steps,  and  there 
lay  the  vast  Pacific  heaving  calmly  below  him. 
and  losing  itself  in  the  distant  horizon.  One 
glance  at  its  broad  bosom — one  look  at  the  green 

.  islands  and  greener  savannas,  and  rushimr  streams 
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at  his  feet — and  he  sunk  on  his  knees  and  gave 
vent  to  his  overpowering  emotions  in  devout 
thanksgivings  to  his  Maker  for  having  allowed 
him,  of  so  little  experience  and  honor  in  the 
world,  to  be  the  first  to  discover  this  new  sea 
and  land. 

His  followers  below,  silent  and  thoughtful, 
had  watched  with  intense  interest  their  leader  as 
he  slowly  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent.  They  were 
hardly  less  excited  than  he  when  they  saw  him 
pause  on  the  top,  his  tall  form  penciled  dis- 
tinctly against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Their  pain- 
ful suspense  was  ended  when  they  saw  him  drop 
on  his  knees  and  lift  his  hands  toward  heaven  in 
prayer;  and  a  low,  deep  murmur  ran  through 
their  ranks. 

Slowly  Balboa  arose,  and  casting  one  more 
glance  on  that  slumbering  ocean,  turned  and 
waved  to  his  followers  to  come  up.  With  a 
loud  shout  they  dashed  forward,  each  vying  with 
the  other  to  be  the  first  to  see  what  lay  beyond. 
Not  greater  emotion  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
Crusaders  when,  from  the  last  height  that  over- 
looked Jerusalem,  they  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Holy  City,  lying  like  a  beautiful  vision  at 
their  feet,  and  the  deep  murmur,  "Jerusalem! 


Jerusalem!"  ran  through  the  trembling  host, 
than  tilled  the  bosoms  of  these  bold  adventurers 
as  they  gazed  off  upon  the  new  ocean  and  new 
world  below  them.  At  the  wondrous  spectacle 
they  also  fell  prostrate  and  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  God.  A  priest  among  them  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  chanted  "  Te  Deum  Laudamns.'" 
The  whole  band  joined  in,  and  "  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus"  swelled  up  from  the  top  of  Darien  and 
floated  away  on  the  western  breeze  toward  the 
unknown  sea.  All  then  arose  and  embraced 
Balboa,  swearing  to  follow  him  even  to  death. 
Young  Pizarro  was  there  also,  and  as  he  stood 
and  looked  off  on  the  strange  scene,  did  the  dim 
vision  of  his  future  conquests  pass  before  him? 
and  then  was  born  within  him  the  great  resolve 
that  finally  brought  the  wealth  of  Peru  to  his 
feet.  What  a  spectacle  that  little  band  present- 
ed, grouped  together  on  that  far,  strange  sum- 
mit ;  and  what  a  great  epic  was  there  enacted, 
away  from  the  civilized  world ! 

Balboa,  having  addressed  his  followers,  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  monuments  as  evidence  of  his 
discovery.  The  soldiers,  returning  to  the  for- 
est, cut  down  a  tall  tree,  and  making  it  into  a 
cross,  erected  it  on  the  highest  point ;    Balboa 
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also  piled  up  huge  heaps  of  stones,  carved  his 
name  and  the  names  of  his  followers  on  the 
trees,  and  omitted  no  precaution  which  should 
place  his  discovery  beyond  all  dispute  or  future 
claim  of  others.  The  Indians  looked  on  all  this 
in  silent  wonder,  and  little  dreamed  what  it 
meant  when  Balboa  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
took  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — sea  and 
land — in  the  name  of  his  King.  The  sun  was 
stooping  toward  the  Pacific  when  the  excited 
band  began  to  descend  the  eastern  slope  toward 
the  sea. 

After  leaving  the  more  barren  and  rugged  re- 
gion they  came  to  the  province  of  a  chief  called 
Chiapes.  This  proud  chief,  scorning  the  small 
force  that  invaded  his  territories,  led  forth  his 
warriors  to  drive  them  back.  But  Balboa,  as 
he  had  done  two  days  before,  ordered  his  arque- 
busiers  to  fire,  and  let  loose  his  blood-hounds. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  guns,  and  the 
sulphurous  smell  of  the  smoke,  which  the  west 
wind  blew  full  in  their  faces,  so  paralyzed  the 
Indians  with  terror  that  they  ceased  all  resist- 
ance, and  many,  unable  even  to  flee,  fell  help- 
less on  the  earth.  Balboa  arrested  the  slaugh- 
ter, and  took  many  prisoners.  Arriving  at  the 
village  he  sent  his  guides  in  search  of  the  chief, 
Chiapes.  Having  found  him,  they  told  him  that 
the  Spaniards  were  invincible,  and  persuaded 
him  to  come  forward  and  make  peace.  He  did 
so,  bringing  with  him  400  pounds'  weight  of 
wrought  gold,  for  which  Balboa  gave  in  return 
hawks'  bells,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  with 
which  the  chief  considered  himself  richly  paid. 

Balboa  remained  here  a  few  days  to  recruit 
his  troops,  and  send  back  to  Quaraqua  for  those 
sufficiently  restored  to  join  him.  These  had  re- 
mained in  camp,  filled  with  grief  and  vexation  at 
their -Inability  to  accompany  their  companions. 
They  had  seen  the  little  band — a  mere  black 
speck  on  the  summit — and  had  watched  with  the 
intensest  interest  their  departure  down  the  far- 
ther side.  Their  disappointment  gave  way  to  un- 
bounded surprise  at  the  report  of  the  messengers 
sent  to  conduct  them  forward.  Excitement  and 
anxiety  to  proceed  caused  many  to  declare  them- 
selves fit  to  march  who  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained behind ;  and  they  toiled  up  the  steep  as- 
cent forgetful  of  their  wounds  and  weakness. 
As  they  reached  the  summit  and  looked  off  on 
the  new  ocean,  their  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds;  and  they  hurried  on  to  rejoin  their 
leader,  who  now  appeared  to  them  as  something 
beyond  an  ordinary  mortal. 

When  they  reached  the  main  camp  Balboa 
made  preparations  to  advance  to  the  sea.  Tak- 
ing with  him  only  twenty-six  Spaniards,  and  ac- 
companied by  Chiapes  to  direct  his  course,  he 
pushed  through  the  wilderness,  and  at  length 
stood  on  the  beach  of  a  large  bay,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  they  waited  till  its  re- 
turn. At  length  they  caught  the  sheen  of  the 
water  as  it  came  rippling  over  the  shallow  sea 
bed ;  and  when  it  reached  their  feet,  they  stooped 
down  and  tasted  it  to  see  if  it  really  were  salt- 


water like  the  Atlantic.  Balboa  then  arranged 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards  along  the  beach,  and 
unrolling  a  banner,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  he  advanced 
into  the  water  till  it  reached  his  knees.  He 
then  waved  his  banner,  stretched  out  his  sword, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  took  possession. 
in  the  most  pompous  style,  of  all  the  sea,  islands, 
and  territory  between  the  tropics,  even  to  the 
poles,  swearing  to  defend  them  for  all  time,  even 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  His  followers  joined  in 
the  solemn  oath,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
the  great  favor  he  had  vouchsafed  them. 

Returning  to  Chiapes  he  increased  his  force  to 
eighty  men,  and  crossing  a  large  river,  entered  the 
territory  of  King  Coquera.  The  latter  offered 
battle ;  but,  overwhelmed  like  the  other  chiefs, 
came  in,  begging  for  peace  and  bringing  with 
him  a  large  quantity  of  wrought  gold,  for  which 
the  usual  trinkets  were  given  in  return.  Re- 
turning again  to  Chiapes  he  rested  a  while.  Be- 
ing informed  by  the  chief  that  farther  on  was  a 
larger  gulf  extending  far  inland,  he  determined 
to  explore  it. 

It  was  now  October — the  stormy  season — and 
Chiapes  remonstrated  with  him,  telling  him  that 
at  this  time  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  in  great 
commotion,  swept  by  huge  waves,  and  filled  with 
whirlpools  in  which  canoes  could  not  live.  Un- 
daunted by  these  representations,  Balboa  ordered 
nine  canoes,  or  dug-outs,  to  be  made  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  set  forth.  The  chief's  pre- 
diction proved  true ;  the  wind  rose,  the  sea  made 
fast,  and  soon  those  frail  vessels  were  hurled  like 
feathers  over  the  billows.  Consternation  and 
despair  seized  every  one,  for  certain  death  seemed 
to  stare  them  in  the  face.  All  would  doubtless 
have  perished,  had  not  the  Indians  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  two  and  two,  to  keep  them  from 
being  overturned.  Tossed  about  till  evening, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  a  low  rocky 
island.  Landing  here,  they  fastened  their  ca- 
noes to  some  trees,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night. 

Ignorant  of  the  tremendous  tides  of  the  Pacific, 
they  were  aroused  from  their  slumber  by  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  sea  as  it  came  thundering  over 
the  island,  and  roaring  away  through  the  deep 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  wind  was  high  and  bois- 
terous, the  night  dark,  and  as  they  saw  the  burst- 
ing foam  leaping  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
wave,  their  hearts  were  appalled  with  terror. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sea,  till  it  swept  the 
island  from  end  to  end.  Indians  and  Spaniards 
stood  huddled  together,  cowering  before  the  storm, 
powerless  to  act,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  swept  away  to  sea  together.  But  when  the 
water  had  risen  to  their  waists,  the  wind  lulled. 
and  the  tide  having  reached  its  highest  point, 
began  to  subside.  All  night  long  they  stood 
shivering  in  their  places,  afraid  to  stir,  and  scarce 
able  to  hear  each  other's  voices  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  waves.  When  daylight  returned  and  the 
island  was  again  left  dry,  they  sought  their  ca- 
noes. They  found  them  bottomside  up,  strand- 
ed amidst  the  rocks  where  the  retiring  waves  had 
left  them.     Such  as  could  be  repaired  were  tied 
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up  with  bark  ropes,  and  the  holes  stopped  with 
sea-weed.  Balboa  then  resolved  to  set  sail  again, 
but  his  followers  remonstrated  against  such  a 
hopeless  enterprise.  Borne  up  by  a  superstitious 
belief  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  could  not  fail,  he  appealed  by  turns  to 
their  ambition  and  to  their  faith  in  the  God  who 
had  protected  them  thus  far,  and  who  assuredly 
would  not  desert  them  now.  Balboa  could  be  both 
preacher  and  orator ;  he  soon  brought  his  listen- 
ers over  to  his  views,  and  they  set  sail.  All  day 
long  the  battered  canoes,  laden  to  the  water's 
edge,  labored  over  the  heavy  seas  momentarily 
threatening  shipwreck  ;  until  at  length  saved,  as 
the  Spaniards  believed,  by  a  miracle,  they  reached 
the  coast  in  the  province  of  a  chief  named  Tumaco. 
Though  the  men  were  weak  and  famished  with 
hunger,  Balboa,  with  the  strongest  of  them,  set 
out  for  the  village,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise. 
But  the  wary  chief  was  advised  of  his  approach, 
and  had  his  warriors  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
invaders.  At  the  first  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
which  lighted  up  the  surrounding  forest  with  a 
sudden  glow,  they  fled  with  frightful  yells  to  the 
woods,  leaving  their  provisions  and  booty  behind 
them. 


The  next  day  Balboa  sent  out  some  friendly 
Indians  to  find  the  chief  and  bring  him  in.  The 
latter  refused  to  come,  but  sent  his  son  Tumaco 
as  a  mediator.  Him  Balboa  sent  back,  laden 
with  trinkets,  to  his  father,  who  was  so  delighted 
that  he  presented  himself  before  the  Spanish  lead- 
er with  614  pounds  of  gold  and  240  large  pearls, 
together  with  many  smaller  ones.  The  pearls 
were  reduced  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  oys- 
ters having  been  roasted  for  eating  and  also  to 
enable  them  to  open  the  shell  easily. 

Balboa  questioned  this  chief  closely  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  latter  told  him  that 
there  was  a  land  to  the  south  abounding  in  gold. 
Turn  which  way  he  would  the  rich  land  of  Peru 
rose  before  him.  We  may  be  well  assured  that 
Pizarro  noted  carefully  all  those  marvelous  ru- 
mors. 

The  chief  gave  him  a  canoe  of  state,  the  oars 
of  which  were  inlaid  with  pearls,  to  continue  his 
explorations  along  the  coast.  Keeping  close  in- 
shore, he  at  length  reached  the  farthest  extrem- 
ity of  the  land,  where  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  rolled 
unobstructed  on  the  sandy  beach.  As  they  stood 
grouped  together  on  the  shore,  the  Indians  point- 
ed to  an  island  in  the  distance  which,  they  said. 
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rerned,  with  smaller  ones  that  surrounded 
it,  by  a  powerful  chief,  and  abounded  in  immense 
pearls.  Balboa  longed  to  visit  it,  but  the  guides 
told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  stormy 
season.  Giving  to  this  group  the  name  of  Pearl 
Islands,  he  reluctantly  retraced  his  steps,  resolved 
xt  year  to  return  and  take  possession  of 
them. 

Making  another  expedition  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, he  captured  a  chief,  Faochan,  who  present- 
ed him  with  twenty  pounds  of  gold  and  two  hun- 
dred pearls  ;  the  latter,  however,  were  of  inferior 
value. 

It  was  now  the  4th  of  November,  and  Balboa 
1  to  make  his  way  back  by  a  different 
route  to  Darien.  He  therefore  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  the  son  of  Tumaco  and  of  Chiapes. 
The  latter  embraced  him  and  shed  tears  as  he 
rurned  away.  Balboa  had  great  power  over  all 
the  chiefs  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  attach- 
ing them  warmly  to  him  by  his  timely  presents 
'nning  manners.  With  guides  and  slaves 
to  cany  his  baggage,  he  now  boldly  struck  into 
the  mountains,  and  began  his  toilsome  march 
back. 

In  a  short  time  he  entered  the  province  of 


Pacra,  the  dreaded  tyrant  of  the  surrounding 
region  ;  but  before  he  reached  his  village  his  men 
and  the  Indians  suffered  intolerably  from  thirst. 
The  Indians  luckily  discovered  a  spring  of  water 
in  a  ravine,  at  which  they  refreshed  themselves, 
and  then  pushed  on  for  the  home  of  Pacra.  The 
latter,  hearing  of  his  approach,  fled  with  his  chiefs 
to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  found  in  his 
house  fifty  pounds  of  gold.  To  all  the  entreaties 
of  Balboa  to  leave  his  retreat  Pacra  for  a  long 
while  returned  a  peremptory  refusal.  At  length, 
however,  he  yielded,  and  presented  himself  in 

!  camp. 

His  appearance  did  not  belie  the  rumors  cir- 
culated against  him  :  for  he  was  a  misshapen,  de- 
formed creature,  with  a  countenance  on  which 
was  traced  ferocity  and  every  bad  passion  of  our 
nature.  He  had  taken  and  ravished  the  daugh- 
ters of  four  kings  of  Darien.  and  was  charged 
with  other  crimes  and  most  disgusting  vices. 
Balboa's  allies  stoutly  demanded  his  death,  and 
he  finally  gave  him  to  the  blood-hounds,  who  tore 
him  in  pieces.  Here  the  party  remained  for  a 
whole  month  to  recruit,  and  wait  for  the  return 

|  of  the  men  who  had  been  left  in  the  village 
of  Chiapes,  to  whom  he  sent  messengers  to  join 
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him.  A  strange  chief  conducted  them  in.  loaded 
with  presents.  As  he  delivered  them  to  Balboa 
he  took  the  latter  by  the  hand  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  his  head. 

Even*  thing  being  now  ready,  Balboa  again 
,set  out  at  the  head  of  his  little  band.  He  soon 
reached  a  barren  country  ruled  by  two  poor  kings. 
whom  he  forced  to  conduct  him  forward.  There 
was  no  path ;  for  three  days  they  floundered 
through  quagmires,  broken  ravines,  and  tangled 
forests,  and  finally  entered  the  village  of  a  chief, 
who  had  fled  with  all  his  tribe.  He,  however, 
soon  came  in  bringing  gold,  but  no  provisions. 
The  suffering  from  hunger  now  became  extreme  ; 
but  there  was  no  hope  left  for  them  except  to 
press  forward.  At  length  they  reached  the  prov- 
ince of  Pocorosa.  He  fled  at  their  approach ; 
but  soon  returned,  bringing  fifteen  pounds  of 
gold  and  some  slaves.  Balboa  remained  here 
for  some  time  to  recruit  his  broken-down  follow- 
ers. The  next  king.  Tnbanama  or  Tumanama. 
he  was  informed,  was  a  powerful,  warlike  chief. 
Fearing  to  meet  him  with  his  men  broken  down 
with  fatigue.  Balboa  picked  out  sixty  of  the 
strongest  of  his  followers,  and  pushing  resolutely 
on  over  even-  obstacle,  accomplished  two  days' 
journey  in  one,  and  entering  the  village  by  night 
took  the  King  and  eighty  women  of  his  | 
prisoners.  With  the  women,  as  they  generally 
did  with  captives,  the  Spaniards  made  themselves 
free.  To  the  palace  was  attached  a  hons 
feet  long  and  150  wide,  made  of  trees  thatched 
with  stalks  of  plants.  Here  the  King  wa 
customed  to  muster  his  troops. 

Marching  forward  from  this  place,  thev  found 
XVIII.— No.  101; — II  H 


the  difficulties  of  the  way  to  increase,  while  pr<  - 
visions  became  still  more  scarce.  It  was  now 
that  the  very  booty  they  had  accumulated  be- 
came a  curse  to  them.  Many  sunk  under  their 
sufferings;  others  went  crazed:  some  of  the  In- 
dians also  gave  out  and  died  in  those  inhospita- 
ble solitudes.  I  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  those 
once  brave  cavaliers  with  each  arm  round  an  In- 
dian's neck  lifted  carefully,  painfully  along, 
fallen  trees,  across  frightful  ravines,  and  up  rug- 
ged ascents.  The  long  straggling  file  continued 
to  stagger  on,  almost  again-t  hope,  cursin 
day  that  their  cupidity  tempted  them  into  this 
terrible  wilderness  only  to  die. 

Al  length  Balboa,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
impervious  to  fatigue  or  hunger — who,  always 
leading  his  men  into  battle,  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life — whom  nothing  could  daunt 
nothing  conquer  —  also  sunk  under  these  |  r<  - 
tracted  suffering?.  A  fever  seized  him.  and  thi- 
bold  I  as  a  child,  and. 

slung  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  was  borne  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  were  still  able  to  t: 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  wan  and  famished 
toiled  onward,  until  at  last,  to  their  great 
they  reached  the  friendly  province  of  Comagre. 
They  found  that  the  old  King  was  dead  :   but  hi 
son,  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Car- 
Los,  received  them  gladly  a  then 
wants.      He  gave  twenty  pound-  <  f  go!  I  to  Bal- 
boa, who  in  return  presented  him  with  some  car- 
penters' tools,  axe-,  and  a  shirt  and  soldier's  coat. 
which  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  ambi- 
tion.    He  also  made  him  a  speech  before  he  left. 
exhorting  him  to  retain  h                '  i;>.  and  es- 
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pecially  to  gather  large  quantities  of  gold  by  the 
time  he  returned. 

Moving  on  to  Ponca,  he  found  four  men  who 
had  been  sent  from  Darien  to  inform  him  that 
vessels  had  arrived  from  Hispaniola  laden  with 
provisions.  Taking  with  him  twenty  men,  he 
hastened  on  by  long  journeys  to  Careta,  and  em- 
barking in  the  brigantine  he  had  left  there,  set 
sail  for  Darien,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  February,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  having  been  ab- 
sent since  the  first  day  of  September.  His  ar- 
rival, and  the  astonishing  news  he  brought,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  gold  and  pearls  on 
the  way.  threw  the  colonists  into  the  highest  ex- 
citement, and  they  crowded  round  him,  eager  to 
catch  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  His 
strange  adventures  were  for  a  long  time  the  only 
topic  of  conversation. 

Having  sent  back  for  his  remaining  followers, 
he  set  apart  a  fifth  of  all  their  treasures  for  the 
crown,  and  divided  the  residue  equally  among 
those  who  had  accompanied  him  and  those  who 
had  remained  behind.  When  the  inhabitants 
saw  the  golden  vessels  and  ornaments  and  heaps 
of  pearls,  their  imaginations  fixed  no  limits  to 
the  wealth  they  believed  to  be  concealed  in  those 
primeval  forests. 

Balboa's  first  object  was  to  conciliate  his  sov- 
ereign. To  effect  this  he  dispatched  an  old 
friend,  one  of  his  companions  in  his  recent  dis- 
coveries, bearing  the  fifth  set  apart  for  the  crown, 
together  with  a  magnificent  present  of  pearls 
from  himself.  He  also  sent  letters  to  the  King, 
giving  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  But  while 
he  had  been  toiling  amidst  the  forests  of  Darien, 
and  by  his  energy  and  daring  opening  a  new 
world  to  his  country,  his  enemy  had  steadily  un- 
dermined him  at  home.  A  new  Governor,  Don 
Pedrarias  de  Avila,  had  been  dispatched  with  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  equipped  to  cany  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  to  make  new  discoveries.  This 
fleet  was  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
when  the  vessel  containing  Balboa's  messenger 
sailed  into  the  Spanish  port. 

The  news  he  bore  caused  scarcely  less  excite- 
ment in  Spain  than  the  report  of  the  first  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  The  King, 
overjoyed  at  this  new  accession  of  territory,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  such  exhaustless  treasures, 
deeply  regretted  his  severity  toward  Balboa,  and, 
as  some  reparation  for  it,  appointed  him  Adelan- 
tado,  or  Admiral  of  the  South  Seas,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba. 

"While  these  events  were  passing  Balboa  de- 
voted all  his  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

At  length,  in  June,  the  fleet  bearing  the  new 
Governor  swept  into  the  harbor.  Pedrarias.  who 
had  pictured  Balboa  as  a  fierce,  resolute  man, 
feared  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
possession  of  the  government ;  and  so  he  would 
if  the  latter  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
followers.  He,  however,  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  royal  authority,  and  frankly  revealed  all  his 
plans  and  narrated  all  he  had  done.  Having 
obtained  what  he  wanted,  Pedrarias  assumed  his 


true  character,  and  ordered  Balboa  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  put  on  trial.  He  was  acquitted  ;  which 
exasperated  Pedrarias  still  more,  and  he  subject- 
ed him  to  ceaseless  annoyances. 

At  length  the  King's  commission  for  Balboa 
arrived  at  Darien.  The  Governor  at  first  re- 
solved to  suppress  it ;  but  afraid  of  the  future 
consequences  to  himself  of  such  conduct,  he  at 
length  delivered  it  up,  on  condition  that  Balboa 
should  not  actually  enter  on  the  government  of 
the  territories  placed  under  his  control  without 
his  permission — thus  making  the  title  an  empty 
one. 

A  long  series  of  persecutions  and  of  disasters  to 
the  colony  followed.  The  bishop  who  accompa- 
nied the  Governor  from  Spain  at  length  healed 
the  breach,  by  effecting  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween Balboa  and  a  daughter  of  the  Governor. 
What  Pedrarias  had  denied  to  his  rival  he  cheer- 
fully granted  to  his  future  son-in-law,  and  Balboa 
immediately  began  to  put  in  execution  his  long 
cherished  plan  of  transporting  vessels  across  the 
mountains  and  launching  them  on  the  Pacific,  so 
as  to  extend  his  explorations  there. 

Carrying  out  his  project  he  proceeded  to  Ada.  a 
little  port  west  of  Darien,  and  with  two  hundred 
men  felled  the  timber  for  four  brigantines.  With 
incredible  labor  he  transported  them,  and  all  the 
anchors  and  rigging,  over  the  mountains  to  the 
banks  of  the  River  Valsa,  that  flowed  into  the 
Pacific.  Under  the  tremendous  efforts  to  lift 
these  heavy  loads  up  the  steep  ascents,  over  preci- 
pices and  mountain  torrents,  many  of  the  work- 
men perished.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  in 
those  far  solitudes  to  behold  the  timbers  for  ves- 
sels slowly  moving  up  the  mountain-side  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  exhibits  the  wonderful  enen; 
endurance  of  the  Spanish  race  at  that  time. 
But  scarcely  had  they  begun  to  lay  the  timbers 
before  they  discovered  they  were  so  worm-eaten, 
from  having  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  wa- 
ter, as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Not  dishearten- 
ed, Balboa  ordered  trees  to  be  cut  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  But  just  as  the  timbers  were  ready 
to  be  put  together,  a  heavy  freshet  arose  and 
swept  them  all  away.  The  flood  also  cut  the 
workmen  off  from  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sions. Famine  set  in,  and  but  for  the  Indian- 
all  would  have  perished.  The  water  having  at 
length  subsided,  they  set  to  work  again,  and  soon 
two  brigantines  were  afloat,  and  moving  down 
through  the  forest,  passed  out  into  the  1  -road  Pacif- 
ic. Balboa's  first  cruise  was  to  the  Pearl  Islands. 
After  a  short  exploration  along  the  coast,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  finish  other  brigantines  so  as 
to  cany  sufficient  force  for  a  more  extended  ex- 
pedition. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  a  man  named  Gara- 
vito  to  Darien  to  ascertain  the  state  of  matter- 
there.  This  person  professed  to  be  a  great  t 
of  Balboa  ;  but  the  latter,  in  a  dispute  a  short 
time  before  about  his  Indian  beauty,  used 
expressions  that  offended  him.  and  turning  trait- 
or he  told  the  Governor  that  Balboa  had  no  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  his  contract  of  marriage,  be- 
ing wholly  devoted  to  his  Indian  mistress.     All 
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the  Governor's  suspicious  jealousies  and  enmities 
were  at  once  aroused,  and  he  began  to  devise 
some  plan  to  get  Balboa  into  his  power.  He 
knew  that  the  latter,  with  his  brave  and  devoted 
followers  around  him,  and  his  brigantines  afloat 
on  the  Pacific,  could  be  taken  by  no  force  he 
was  able  to  send  against  him.  He  therefore  con- 
cealed his  designs,  and  invited  Balboa  to  meet 
him  in  friendly  consultation  at  Acla.  Balboa 
cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation,  and  leaving 
his  followers  to  guard  his  brigantines,  accompa- 
nied the  messengers  who  bore  the  request  over  the 
mountains. 

These,  however,  were  so  won  by  his  kindness, 
and  grieving  that  so  gallant  a  man  should  fall 
into  the  net  spread  for  him,  at  length  revealed 


the  whole  plot.  Balboa  was  thunder-struck  at 
the  announcement ;  but  instead  of  returning  at 
once  to  his  band,  and  hoisting  his  flag  bidding 
defiance  to  the  Governor — till  he  could  get  his 
case  before  the  King,  where  he  was  sure  of  pro- 
tection— he,  relying  on  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, and  pushed  on  by  a  blind  fate,  proceeded 
to  Acla,  where  lie  was  immediately  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Pedrarias  had  him  arraign- 
ed on  a  charge  of  treason,  pretending  that  his 
intention  was,  so  soon  as  he  had  men  and  ves- 
sels sufficient  on  the  Pacific,  to  cut  off  all  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  There  is  little  doubt  he 
would  have  rejected  the  authority  of  Pedrarias — 
broken  off  his  contract  of  marriage — and  sailed 
away  with  his  Indian  beauty,  till  Pedrarias  was 
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EXECUTION  OF   BALBOA. 


removed — for  he  had  already  heard  that  a  new 
Governor  was  appointed.  But  that  he  designed 
to  cast  off  allegiance  to  Spain  was  a  senseless 
charge,  for  he  was  more  ambitious  of  distinction 
at  home  than  for  plunder. 

The  trial  was  hurried  through  in  the  little 
colony  of  Acla,  instead  of  being  transferred,  as 
it  should  have  been,  to  the  tribunals  of  Spain. 
Balboa  was  condemned,  and  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution fixed.  When  the  fatal  morning  arrived, 
he  was  led  forth,  preceded  by  a  crier  proclaiming 
him  a  traitor  to  the  crown.  "It  is  false!"  in- 
dignantly exclaimed  Balboa;  "never  did  such 
a  crime  enter  my  mind.  I  have  ever  served  my 
King  with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  aug- 
ment his  dominions." 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square, 
and  Balboa  having  partaken  of  the  sacrament, 
walked  calmly  up  the  scaffold.  The  fatal  blow 
was  given,  and  the  trunkless  head  rolled  away 
from  the  body. 

Thus  in  1  .">  1 7,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  being 
only  forty-one  years  of  age,  perished  this  intrep- 
id explorer.  If  the  little  band  awaiting  his  re- 
turn on  the  Pacific  had  known  what  was  about 
to  transpire,  they  would  have  descended  with 
their  old  war-cry  of  "Santiago!"  on  that  weak 
settlement,  and  swept  the  Governor  with  his  ad- 
herents into  the  sea.  Columbus  narrowly  es- 
caped the  same  fate,  and  was  spared  only  to  meet 
a  worse  one  in  the  neglect  and  injustice  of  the 
sovereign  he  had  enriched,  and  whose  reign  he 
had  made  illustrious. 

Thus  perished  the  first  civilized  man  that 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.     This  narrow 


neck  of  land  has  witnessed  strange  scenes  since 
then,  and  probably  there  is  no  other  portion  of 
the  earth,  of  similar  extent,  which  has  witnessed 
so  much  daring  endurance  and  human  suffering. 


I 


TWILIGHT. 

T  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  early  June,  and 
in  a  cool,  comfortable  apartment,  in  a  quiet, 
unpretending-looking  house,  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  one  of  our  pretty  New  England  villages,  three 
persons  were  gathered  together  for  an  early  tc;i. 
We  have  said  that  the  room  was  cool  and  com- 
fortable ;    but    perhaps  its  most   distinguishing 
characteristic  was  its  air  of  primitive  neatness 
and  old-fashioned  simplicity.     The  furniture  was 
sufficient,   but  plain  ;   every  tiling  necessary  to 
comfort,  but  nothing  for  ornament,  luxury,  or 
fashion;   no  tapestry  carpets,  yielding  softly  be- 
neath the  noiseless  tread ;  no  tasseled  and  fringed 
drapery  curtains  ;  no  luxurious  divans  ;  no  grace- 
ful tabourets  or  ottomans;  no  piano  or  harp; 
no   mirrors;    no   gas-fixtures;    no  bronze   and 
gold;  no  quaint  old  china.     The  plain  walls, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  picture,  were  covered  with 
a  neat  paper,  of  alternate  stripes  of  darker  and 
lighter  shades  of  dove-color ;  the  carpet,  unfaded 
and  spotless,  was  a  small,  neat  pattern  of  green 
and  dove-color  ;  the  stiff,  cane-seated  chairs  held 
their  straight  backs  against  the  wainscot,  in  prim 
and  exact    regularity;    an    unyielding -looking 
sofa,  in  mahogany  and  hair-cloth,  unsuggestive 
of  ease  or  comfort,  stood  upon  the  hearth,  with 
arms  akimbo,  and  toes  turned  out,  and  back  to 
the  fire-place,  like  some  sturdy  Englishman  in 
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after-dinner  meditation  ;  and  in  an  opposite  cor- 
ner stood  a  long,  narrow,  eight-day  mahogany 
clock,  with  a  great  white,  moonfaced  dial-plate, 
like  a  coffin  set  up  on  end,  with  the  pale,  un- 
speculative  face  of  its  occupant  looking  placidly 
out  of  the  upper  window,  and  pleasantly  num- 
bering off  on  its  attenuated  fingers  the  hours 
and  moments  yet  remaining  to  the  living. 

But  if  the  room  could  boast  of  no  superfluities 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  table,  which, 
covered  with  a  snowy  white  cloth,  and  furnished 
with  the  whitest  of  granite-ware,  was  literally 
piled  with  a  profusion  of  domestic  produce  and 
home-made  delicacies,  which,  seldom  or  never 
admitted  to  city  tea-tables,  are  the  pride  and 
delight  of  rural  house-keepers.  Long  golden 
bars  of  "  diet-bread"  piled  up,  cob-house  fashion, 
balanced  thick  wedge-like  slices  of  dark,  rich- 
looking  "loaf-cake,"  clammy  with  fruit  and 
redolent  of  cloves;  delicate  "flapjacks"  lay, 
zealously  perspiring  under  a  sense  of  their  own 
goodness,  and  a  melting  crust  of  powdered  sugar 
and  spice,  opposite  to  hot  rolls,  white  and  feath- 
ery in  their  yeasty  lightness  ;  slices  of  cold  boiled 
ham,  cut  by  no  Vauxhall  pattern,  smiled  in  calm 
self-possession,  as  if  they  knew  ' '  the  fat  was  so 
white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy ; "  custards, 
with  their  rich  golden  surfaces  concealed  by  a 
thick  brown  coat  of  grated  nutmeg  (which  would 
shock  the  fastidious  taste  as  a  work  of  superero- 
gation), were  supported  on  either  side  by  pellucid 
honey  welling  from  the  comb,  and  fragrant  home- 
made butter ;  cool,  crisp  radishes  raised  their 
meek  green  heads  above  the  transparent  glass, 
through  which  they  gleamed  like  scarlet  gold- 
fish in  the  pure  iced  water  below,  and  "sea- 
soned apple-sauce"  and  preserved  quinces  turn- 
ed corners  with  cheese  and  olives. 

But  we  are  lingering  too  long  over  this  ap- 
petizing table,  while  the  dramatis  personal  are 
waiting  to  be  introduced.  A  t,the  head  of  the  table 
sat  a  mild,  pleasant-looking  woman,  of  middle 
life,  rather  short  and  stout,  dressed  in  a  dove- 
colored  silk  gown  and  close  Quaker  cap  and 
handkerchief.  This  was  Mrs.  Cobb,  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment,  and  widow  and  sole  relict 
of  the  late  lamented  John  Cobb,  a  very  respect- 
able hardware  dealer  and  estimable  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Cobb,  his  widow, 
was  a  model  of  propriety  :  she  wore  only  the  drab- 
est  of  gowns,  the  closest  of  close  caps,  and  the 
stiffest  of  black  satin  bonnets ;  she  used  the 
Quaker  phraseology  with  unflinching  pertinacity, 
and  thee'd  and  thou'd  with  a  friendly  disregard 
for  all  grammatical  rules,  which  would  have 
made  Lindley  Murray  gnash  his  teeth  in  angu*sh. 
Yet  there  was  something — an  undescribable  some- 
thing— it  might  have  been  a  shade  less  of  the 
leaden  immobility  of  feature,  and  rigid,  statne- 
like  repose  of  manner,  said  to  be  the  result  of 
that  strong  self-control  which  is  one  of  the  early 
and  most  admirable  lessons  of  that  sect,  which 
suggested  that,  though  every  way  worthy,  Mrs. 
Cobb  was  not  "  to  the  manner  born." 

And  it  was  so ;  Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  born  of 
"the  world's  people,"  and  as  Betsy  Appleton, 


the  only  and  indulged  child  of  wealthy  parents, 
she  was  a  sprightly,  gay,  pretty  girl :  but  destiny, 
chance,  or  propinquity  (or  whatever  power  it 
may  be  which  rules  the  matrimonial  affairs  of 
this  world),  had  fixed  her  affections  on  John 
Cobb,  a  handsome  and  worthy  young  Friend  ; 
and  the  predilection  being  fully  returned,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  parents  on  both  sides,  or 
rather  in  consequence  of  it — for  opposition  is  the 
aliment  of  rebellious  love — she  married  him,  and 
turning  her  back  to  the  Avorld's  vanities,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  religious  sect  to  which  her  husband 
belonged,  and  henceforward,  as  Paul  said  of  him- 
self, that  "  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  his  re- 
ligion he  lived  a  Pharisee,"  so  did  Mrs.  Cobb  in 
her  daily  round  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
Quaker  law.  Nor  was  there  any  insincerity,  any 
leaven  of  hypocrisy,  in  all  this  ;  for  Mrs.  Cobb's 
love  had  so  ennobled  and  dignified  its  object 
that  the  consequence  was  obvious  and  natural — 
her  mind  became  the  reflection  of  his,  she  thought 
what  he  thought,  she  believed  what  he  believed. 
He  was  too  wise  to  be  deceived,  and  too  good  to 
err.  He  was  to  her  church  and  priest,  pope 
and  prophet ;  she  followed  his  lead  unquestion- 
ing, sure  that  the  way  must  be  right  if  John 
Cobb  went  before!  Nor  was  this  a  light  and 
transient  sentiment,  fading  with  the  years  which 
gave  it  birth  ;  not  so,  for  the  love  of  youth  had 
stood  the  test  of  time ;  she  had  loved  and  obeyed 
him  in  health,  she  nursed  him  through  sickness, 
and  honored  him  in  death.  She  still  quoted  him, 
as  precedent  and  authority,  on  all  occasions,  con- 
tinually volunteering  the  information  that  ' '  hus- 
bandthought,  husband  said,  husband  did,  husband 
did  not,"  until  one  of  her  young  neighbors  rogu- 
ishly observed  she  believed  Aunt  Betsy  Cobb 
really  thought  there  never  was  but  one  husband 
in  the  world,  and  she  had  had  him ! 

But  stern  Death,  which  severs  so  many  strong, 
sweet  ties,  had  taken  the  husband  from  his  de- 
voted and  appreciative  wife.  John  Cobb  was 
dead  and  Aunt  Betsy  reigned  in  his  stead,  or 
rather,  she  would  have  reigned  if  she  had  known 
how;  but  like  many  gentle-hearted  but  unre- 
flecting women,  her  unlimited  trust  in  another 
had  weakened  her  own  powers.  She  had  so  ac- 
customed herself  to  lean  upon  another  she  was 
unable  to  stand  alone;  and  when  the  strong 
prop  was  removed  she  drooped  like  a  flowering 
vine  torn  from  its  trellis.  Firmly  believing  that 
"husband"  knew  every  thing,  that  whatever  he 
thought,  or  said,  or  planned,  or  did,  was  ever 
the  "wisest,  discreetest,  best,"  she  had  never 
concerned  herself  about  out-of-door  matters. 
"Sure  thee  knows  best,  John  Cobb,"  or,  "I'd 
do  just  as  thee  thinks  right  thyself,  husband," 
was  the  most  cogent  advice  or  opinion  she  had 
ever  given  him ;  and  in  her  bereavement  she 
found  herself  utterly  unfit  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  her.  She  could  not  keep  accounts, 
she  could  not  calculate  the  price  of  a  load  of 
wood  or  hay ;  the  cleaning  out  of  the  well  and 
the  re-shingling  of  the  wood-shed  were  awful  mys- 
teries which  she  shrunk  from  undertaking.  She 
was  sadly  at  a  loss  how  to  direct  the  planting 
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of  her  garden  or  the  mowing  of  ' '  the  homestead 
lot ; "  and  when  the  county  commissioners,  con- 
templating the  opening  of  a  new  street  where 
the  store  of  the  late  John  Cobb  stood,  called  on 
her  to  obtain  her  estimate  of  its  value,  she  was 
at  her  wit's  end.  Feeling  her  own  weakness, 
conscious  of  her  own  inability  to  defend  herself 
from  imposition  and  wrong,  she  took  a  suddenly 
exaggerated  view  of  her  own  danger  and  the 
peculant  propensity  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
felt  herself  a  prey  to  unlimited  encroachments 
and  cheating  without  measure  or  end.  In  this 
dread  emergency  there  came  to  her  aid  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Wood,  her  mother's  brother,  a  kind- 
hearted,  worthy,  but  rather  eccentric  old  bach- 
elor. 

There  has  been  one  individual  put  on  record 
who  made  a  fortune  by  attending  to  his  own  af- 
fairs. It  may  be  so,  but  certainly  that  man  was 
not  Lemuel  Wood ;  for  he  had  a  decided  pen- 
chant for  helping  others,  while  his  own  affairs 
(if  he  had  any)  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. He  came  to  the  widow's  aid,  and  being 
of  a  quiet  temper  and  a  cheerful,  trusting  spirit, 
he  reassured  and  comforted  her,  helping  her 
wisely  and  well,  bringing  her  triumphantly 
through  the  commissioners'  business,  paving  her 
taxes,  buying  her  stores,  and  shoveling  her 
paths,  literally  and  figuratively ;  in  short,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  the  out- 
door department  with  such  zeal  and  judgment 
that  his  grateful  niece  felt  she  could  not  live 
without  him :  and  thus,  as  time  wore  on,  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  to  both  of  them,  he  had 
become  a  fixture  in  the  house  and  the  nominal 
head  of  the  family,  speaking  of  our  garden  and 
our  house  with  exactly  the  same  sense  of  owner- 
ship that  Mrs.  Cobb  herself  had.  This  was  the 
person  who  now  sat  in  the  post  of  honor  at  table 
opposite  to  her,  and  aided  her  in  her  hospitable 
attentions  to  their  guest.  He  was  a  short,  rath- 
er stout-built  man,  a  little  beyond  middle  life, 
with  a  fair,  broad,  ruddy  face,  sandy  whiskers, 
and  laughing  brown  eyes. 

The  third  person  in  the  trio  was  Miss  Alice 
Grade,  a  young  lady  from  the  city,  a  newly-ar- 
rived guest,  or  rather  a  new  boarder.  Since 
John  Cobb's  final  withdrawal  from  business  by 
the  hand  of  Death  had  somewhat  lessened  the 
annual  income  of  the  property,  his  widow  had 
decided  upon  taking  one  or  more  lady  boarders, 
partly,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  female  companion- 
ship, and  still  more,  because  her  forte  being  the 
culinary  department,  she  naturally  wanted  some 
one  to  enjoy  and  praise  its  results.  "  Husband" 
had,  unknown  to  himself  or  his  wife,  become  a 
little  epicurean  in  his  habits,  and  as  to  please 
him  was  to  please  herself  she  had  become  a 
great  proficient  in  the  cooking  line ;  and  as  we 
all  love  to  do  what  we  are  conscious  we  do  best, 
so  her  soups  and  her  sauces,  her  cakes  and  con- 
fections, had  become  matters  of  serious  import- 
ance to  her.  Husband  had  had  good  taste  :  he 
had  always  praised  with  judgment  or  suggested 
with  discrimination ;  but  Uncle  Lem,  though  his 
gastronomic  performances  were  often  great  in 


their  way,  was  not  appreciative  or  refined.  He 
came  to  table  to  satisfy  his  hunger — for  In 
healthy  and  hearty* — not  to  ruminate  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  food  set  before  him. 
He  ate  and  drank  thankfully,  and  doubtless  he 
gave  praise,  for  he  was  a  good  man;  but  his 
sense  of  his  indebtedness  rose  to  a  higher  source 
of  good  than  Aunt  Betsy.  But  what  was  the 
comfort  in  cooking  for  a  man  who  did  not  know 
if  the  cranberry  sauce  was  made  with  loaf  sugar 
or  brown,  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
allspice  and  mace,  and  did  not  clearly  know 
crumb  sauce  from  drawn  butter ! 

So  Mrs.  Cobb  had  decided  to  take  a  boarder, 
and  Miss  Gracie,  a  young  lady  governess,  whose 
city  pupils  had  gone  with  their  parents  on  the 
summer  tour  in  search  of  health  and  amuse- 
ment, which  fashion  now  so  imperiously  de- 
mands, having  leisure  to  rest  and  recruit  her- 
self, had  preferred  the  rural  quiet  and  home- 
comforts  which  Mrs.  Cobb's  house  seemed  to  of- 
fer, to  the  more  show}-,  more  expensive,  and 
less  substantial  accommodations  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  She  had  just  arrived,  and  it 
was  for  her  refreshment  after  her  day's  ride  that 
this  early  and  profuse  meal  had  been  prepared. 

"Do  thee  take  another  cup  of  tea,  Alice.*' 
said  the  hostess,  lifting  up  the  tea-pot  as  she 
spoke.  "  Sure  thee  needs  it  after  thy  long  ride ; 
and  do  take  some  more  of  the  griddles,  will 
thee  ?  Thee  hain't  got  any  thing  on  thy  plate 
hardly.  Uncle  Lem,  won't  thee  pass  the  rolls 
to  Alice  Gracie,  if  thee  pleases,  and  give  her  a 
little  more  of  that  ham  near  thee.  Jbo  tb 
it,  Alice.  I  think  thee'll  find  it  good.  Hus- 
band used  to  say  he  never  ate  any  ham  only  at 
home.  I  always  boil  mine  five  hours,  and  then 
I  put  it  into  the  oven  after  that.  Why,  thee 
don't  eat  any  thing !  I*m  afraid  thee  don't  like 
our  country  fare.  I  wish  I  had  some  fruit  for 
thee,  but  our  berries  haven't  come  yet.  Try  a 
bit  of  the  cake,  do ;  thee  need  not  be  afraid  of 
home  made.  Sure  thee  must  get  up  a 
better  appetite,  or  I  shall  not  take  board  of  thee, 
that's  a  sure  thing.  Uncle  Lem,  pass  the  rad- 
ishes, please.  Why,  Alice,  thee  ought  to  be 
downright  hungry  after  thy  long  ride, 
take  another  cup  of  tea,  won't  thee?  There's 
plenty  in  the  pot,  hot  and  strong.  Husband 
used  to  say  the  last  cup  was  always  I 
hottest,  and  strongest.  Uncle  Lem.  pass  the 
cream,  please." 

Here  the  voluble  hostess  discovered  that  the 
water-pot  needed  replenishing,  and  turning  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  an  open  door  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen,  she  called  aloud,  "  Twi- 
light! Twilight!"  But  no  answer  being  made  t<: 
this  call,  she  gently  murmured,  "Trial!"  ancl 
called  again,  '-Ruthy!  Bothy!  is  thee  there?*5 

This  had  the  effect  of  "  calling  up."  as  toast- 
-  term  it,  a  tall,  lank,  grim-looking,  elderly 
maiden,  sallow  in  complexion  generally,  and  sal- 
lowe.-t  under  the  y  5—  -  if  she  had  been  pre- 
served in  brandy  many  years,  and  then  dried  off 
without  washing — with  very  little  hair,  and  that 
little  of  a  decidedly  pepper-    .  -sion. 
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She  was  dressed  in  a  large-flowered,  many-hued 
calico,  with  a  thick  white  collar ;  and  held  in  her 
hand  a  half-grown  blue-yarn  stocking,  dependent 
from  three  needles — the  fourth  one  being  project- 
ed from  her  head  in  front,  after  the  very  unique 
and  fanciful  fashion  in  which  the  unicorn  is  wont 
to  wear  his  horn  when  he  is  seen  in  public  fight- 
ing with  the  lion  for  the  British  crown.  Stand- 
ing just  outside  the  threshold,  she  leaned  one 
hand  against  the  side  of  the  door-way  and  thrust 
her  horned  head  into  the  room,  and  asked  the  un- 
necessary question,  "  Did  you  call  ?" 

"Yes,  Ruthy,"  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  mildly;  "I 
wanted  Twilight ;  does  thee  know  where  she  is?" 

"  Out  in  the  garden,  I  guess ;  she  mostly  al- 
ways is — shall  I  call  her  ?"  said  the  grimly  Ruth. 

"No,  no;  you  needn't,"  here  interposed  Un- 
cle Lem  ;  "  don't  you  call  her ;  let  her  run,  poor 
thing !  I  guess  the  fresh  air  won't  do  her  a  mite 
of  hurt — 

'All  the  world  over,  chicken  and  child, 
Grow  the  better  for  running  wild!1" 

"  Don't  thee,  Uncle  Lem ;  be  quiet,  will  thee, 
please !  No,  Ruthy,  thee  need  not  call  her ;  I 
only  wanted  a  little  more  water  in  the  pot ;  thee 
can  bring  it  thyself;  and  when  Twilight  comes 
in  thee  may  tell  her  I  wanted  her." 

"And  much  good  that'll  do,  I  guess!"  mut- 
tered the  Unicorn ;  but  she  brought  the  water, 
and  then  asked,  in  a  sort  of  grim  obligingness, 
if  any  thing  else  was  likely  to  be  wanted. 

"No,  thank  thee,  Ruthy;  that  will  do;  that 
is  all,  thank  thee." 

When  the  kind  little  hostess  had  twice  in  vain 
offered  Miss  Gracie  every  several  article  of  food 
on  the  table,  and  had  satisfied  herself  by  actual 
experiment  that  no  amount  of  urging  would  in- 
duce her  to  eat  more,  she  rose  from  the  table, 
saying,  ' '  I  suppose,  Alice,  thee'll  like  to  see  thy 
room  ?  I  will  show  it  to  thee  now.  Uncle  Lem, 
will  thee  take  up  Alice  Grade's  trunk,  please?" 

"  Oh  !  do  not  you  take  that  trouble, "  said  Miss 
Gracie,  kindly ;   "  it  is  very  heavy,  I  am  afraid. " 

"Oh!  it's  no  trouble,  that  isn't,"  said  Mr. 
Wood,  laughing,  and  lifting  the  trunk  with  ease ; 
"and  if  it  was,  why, 

'A  man  who  can  not  fetch  and  carry 
Is  neither  fit  to  hang  or  many.' " 

"'  Don't  thee,  Uncle  Lem,  please,"  mildly  sug- 
gested the  widow ;  and  preceded  by  her  hostess, 
who  carried  her  carpet-bag,  and  followed  by  Un- 
cle Lem  and  her  trunk,  Miss  Gracie  went  up  to 
take  possession  of  her  chamber. 

She  found  it,  like  the  rooms  below,  cool,  airy, 
and  scrupulously  neat,  but  very  plainly  furnished. 
It  had  four  windows,  a  good  closet,  a  commodious 
wardrobe,  and  bureau.  The  bed-linen  was  deli- 
cately nice,  and  the  wash-stand  abundantly  fur- 
nished. Alice  was  used  to  boarding-houses,  and 
her  practiced  eye  took  in  all  these  advantages  at 
a  glance ;  and  she  thought,  when  she  had  un- 
packed her  books  and  her  writing-desk,  and  had 
put  her  dressing-case  and  trinket-boxes  on  the 
table,  with  a  few  flowers  on  the  bureau,  the  room 
would  look  quite  home-like  and  pleasant,  and 
she  could  be  vefv  comfortable  there. 


In  the  mean  time  her  good  little  landlady  was 
running  glibly  on  :  "  I'm  so  glad  thee  likes  thy 
chamber,  Alice ;  I  hoped  thee  would.  I  guess 
we'll  put  thy  trunk  on  these  two  chairs — that'll 
be  handy  for  thee.  Uncle  Lem,  open  the  blinds 
of  that  window,  won't  thee  ?  the  sun  has  gone 
from  there  now,  I  guess.  Alice,  thee'll  find 
these  drawers  all  empty  for  thee,  and  here's 
plenty  of  napkins  on  the  stand,  and  if  thee  wants 
more,  see  here — there's  plenty  more  in  this  little 
drawer;  and  here's  fresh  water  for  thee — why, 
no,  there  is  not,  either ;  and  I  told  Twilight  to 
be  sure  and  put  some.  Careless  girl !  I  dare  say 
she  forgot  it — she  is  a  trial!" 

"No,  she  ain't,  neither,"  said  Uncle  Lem. 
"No  more  of  a  trial  than  «//gals  are;  all  gals 
are  trials  to  somebody — you  was  a  trial  yourself, 
Betsy,  at  her  age.  I  remember  when  you  wras  a 
real  trial." 

"  Well !  maybe  thee's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Cobb, 
with  a  mingled  smile  and  sigh  ;  "  but  I'm  sober 
enough  now,  and  I  do  wish  Twilight  was  not  so 
careless — if  she  would  only  think  a  little  more." 

"Poor  thing!  I  guess  thinking  wouldn't  add 
much  to  her  comfort ;  and  besides,  Betsy,  I  guess 
that 

'A  wise  old  head  on  a  gal's  young  shoulders 
Would  sooner  shock  than  please  beholders.'" 

"Well!  I  guess  thee's  right  there,  Uncle 
Lem ; "  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  laughing. 

"  Right  ?  to  be  sure  I  am  ;  and  now  give  me 
the  pitcher  and  I  will  go  and  get  the  water." 

"  No,  indeed  you  need  not, "  said  Miss  Gracie  ; 
"  I  do  not  want  any  at  present ;  I  shall  not  use 
it." 

"Oh!  don't  you  mind  me,  Miss  Gracie;  ex- 
ercise is  good  for  me,  it'll  make  me  grow — 
'It's  good  for  the  pump,  and  good  for  me, 
The  more  we're  worked  the  better  we'll  be.' " 

"  I  hope,  Alice,  thee  won't  mind  Uncle  Lem's 
queer  ways,"  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  as  he  left  the  room, 
pitcher  in  hand;  "he  can't  help  it,  it  comes  as 
natural  to  him  as  his  breath ;  and  when  thee 
knows  him  better  thee'll  like  him  ;  I  know  thee 
will,  for  he  is  real  kind-hearted  and  obliging." 

Here  Mr.  Wood  came  up  again  with  the  water. 
"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  down  to  the 
village ;  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?" 

Alice  thanked  him ;  but  she  had  no  commis- 
sions, and  he  departed. 

"And  now,  Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  "I  shall 
leave  thee  too ;  I  have  some  little  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  Be  sure  and  make  thyself  at  home 
here ;  if  thee  wants  any  thing,  just  open  thy  door 
and  call  Twilight,  and  if  she  is  not  there,  Ruthy 
or  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  thee;  and  don't  thee 
want  lor  any  thin;/  in  this  house.'' 

Alice  thanked  the  kind  little  woman,  and  said 
she  thought  she  would  unpack  her  trunk,  and 
then,  as  the  evening  was  so  line,  she  would  walk 
in  the  garden.  Left  alone,  Alice  busied  herself 
a  few  moments  in  unpacking  her  carpet-bag  and 
dressing-case,  and  then,  deciding  she  was  too 
tired  to  unpack  her  trunk,  she  sauntered  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  took  a  survey  through  its 
closed  blinds. 
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The  window  commanded  a  distant  view  of 
some  fine  hills,  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  garden 
and  of  the  back-yard,  which  was  perfectly  neat 
and  orderly.  A  long  wood-pile,  commencing 
just  under  the  window  where  Alice  stood,  ran 
nearly  down  to  the  garden  boundary ;  behind  it 
was  a  long  whitewashed  wall ;  and  between  this 
wall  and  the  wood-pile  was  a  narrow  passage  of 
about  three  feet  in  width,  left  probably  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  or  removing  the 
At  the  extreme  end  of  this  narrow  passag  - 
(which  Miss  Grade  noticed  could  not  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  house  but  the  very  window 
at  which  she  stood)  her  eye  rested  upon  a  dimin- 
utive little  figure,  doing — what?  Alice  could 
not  make  out,  though  she  looked  long  and  earn- 
estly. 

The  child,  or  girl — for  Alice  was  at  fault  what 
to  term  her — was  so  muffled  and  concealed  by 
the  old  loose  sack  she  wore  that  no  sugg 
outline  betrayed,  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angle  or 
the  roundness  of  its  contour,  the  age  of  the  wear- 
er, and  the  face  was  equally  puzzling.  It  was 
a  face  of  rare  and  remarkable  beauty — a  fresh 
complexion  of  clear,  brilliant  brunette ;  large, 
magnificent  dark  eyes,  softened  by  long  silken 
lashes  which  swept  the  crimson  cheek  ;  soft,  shin- 
ing black  hair,  whose  loose  silken  ringlets  the 
wind  had  tossed  into  a  mass  of  confusion  ;  and 
a  small  mouth,  whose  mobile  expression  displayed 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  small  and  even 
as  kernels  of  new  corn  in  the  row.  But  the  eyes, 
in  their  mingled  fire  and  softness,  had  a  depth 
of  tenderness,  a  maturity  of  thought  and  feeling 
almost  womanly ;  while  the  expression  of  the 
small  rosy  mouth,  with  its  dimpling  smiles,  was 
soft  and  even  infantile  in  its  sweetness.  What 
le  doing? 

A  large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  was  fastened 
to  the  wall,  and  the  little  one,  with  something  she 
held  in  her  hand,  was  apparently  drawing  upon 
the  paper;  but  what  Miss  Gracie  could  not  see, 
as  the  surface  of  the  paper  did  not  come  within 
her  range  of  vision,  though  the  child's  face  did. 
Wholly  absorbed  in  her  occupation,  whatever  it 
might  be,  the  little  one  went  on.  At  times 
she  would  pause,  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed, 
casting  up  her  eyes,  as  if  she  sought  inspiration  ; 
— then  again,  as  though  the  needed  inspiration 
had  come,  with  eager  smile,  and  many  an  un- 
necessary- flourish  of  the  little  sun-browned  hand, 
and  many  a  strange  contortion  of  the  rose-bud 
mouth,  the  young  artist  would  proceed;  then 
pausing  again,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  look 
askant,  she  would  survey  the  work  with  an  amus- 
ing air  of  satisfied  criticism,  and  rubbing  the 
little  benumbed  wrist,  stiff  with  its  evidently  un- 
wonted labor,  she  would  re-commence ;  some- 
times pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  in 
abstract  reflection,  or  as  if  trying  to  recall  some 
lea,  then  a  smile  of  joy  irradiating  her  face 
as  if  the  momentous  difficulty  had  been  suddenly 

:  :    and  when   some   apparently  sue 
stroke  had  been  made,  or  some  particularly  hap- 
py effect  had  been  produced,  she  would  clasp  her 
hands  joyfully  together  —  or  mutely  clap   her 


-  upon  her  sides,  like  a  victorious  game- 
cock about  to  crow  forth  his  triumph  and  delight. 
What  could  the  girl  be  doing  ?  Miss  Grade's 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  leaving  her  chamber 
she  went  into  the  yard,  and  passing  quietlv 
down  in  front  of  the  wood-pile  to  the  other  end", 
where  the  removal  of  some  of  the  logs  had  low- 
ered it  sufficiently  for  her  to  see  across  it,  she 
had,  while  unseen  herself,  a  full  view  of  the  lit- 
tle performer  and  her  work.  To  her  surprise 
she  found  it  was  not  artistic,  but  literary;  the 
child  was  writing,  not  drawing,  as  she  had  sup- 
posed. On  the  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  traced  in 
charcoal,  with  all  that  seemingly  superfluous 
care  and  labor,  were  four  well-known  lines  of 
doggerel  rhyme,  probably  familiar  in  ever 
England  kitchen,  written  in  letters  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.     The  following  is  a  copy : 

•     tWlLiTE    HEAR    SHE    LIZ 
NUBEUDDV   LaFs    AN*    NUBBUDDy    CR1S 
WARE    SHEZE    gORN   AN    HOW    SHE    IaIRS 
NUBBUDDy     '  '.BBUDDy    CAREs" 

But  the  "  cares''  of  poor  little  Twilight  were  not 
destined  to  be  ended  then  and  there ;  for  as  Alice, 
;  bending  forward  to  obtain  a  better  view,  leaned 
'.  her  hand  lightly  on  the  wood,  one  of  the  logs 
!  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  slight  pressure  and 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  crash.     At  the 
unexpected  sound  the  little  girl,  whose  back  had 
been  turned  toward  the  intruder,  suddenly  start- 
ed, and,  in  turning  to  run  away,  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  projecting  end  of  the  wood,  which 
catching  her  clothes,  she  fell  heavily.      In  one 
moment  Miss  Gracie,  passing  round  the  barrier 
of  logs,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  girl. 
exclaiming,  kindly  and  compassionately, 

"  My  poor  child !  are  you  hurt  ?" 

' :  No.  marm  ! "  said  the  child,  who  had  already 
regained  her  feet,  but,  afraid  to  pass  the  intruder, 
was  standing  and  rubbing  the  little  round  arm. 
which  showed  a  severe  abrasion  of  the  skin 
ain't  hurt  none,  I  guess ;  but  vou  scart  me  aw- 
fully." 

i- 1  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  young  lady. 
smiling.  ';  But  are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ? 
Let  we  see." 

:   that  ain't  nothing — that  ain't :  I  don't 
mind  it  not  a  mite;"  said  the  little  girl, 
stood  as  if  prepared  to  fly,  blushing,  and  stealing 
from  beneath  her  long  silken   lashes   ba 
i  wistful  glances  at  the  kind  inquirer. 

"And  so,"  said  Alice,  "I  suppose  you  are  the 
little  girl  I  have  heard  them  call  \ 

The  girl  nodded,  ';  That's  what  folks  calls 
me." 

•  •  1  -  is  a  pretty  nam<-  "  but  rather 

an  odd  one  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  it  before. '' 

To  this  no  answer  seemed  required,  and  evi- 
dently Twilight  thought  so,  for  she  did  not  offer 
any ;  but  glancing  shyly  up  at  the  face  of  her 
'  new  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that 
it  was  now  her  turn  to  investigate  ;  and  she  said,, 
suddenly, 

"  I  guess  you're  the  new  boarder  thai 
to  live  with  Aunt  Betsy — ain't  you?" 
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••I  believe  I  am."  said  Miss  Grade,  kindly. 
••Well,  and  you're  a  lady — ain't  your 
the  next  inquiry. 

••  1  :.        so,*'  sai  I  Miss  Grade,  smiling  at  the 

3    iplieity  of  the  question. 
"  Oh,  I  guess  you  be  ;   Ruthy  said  she  guessed 
so.  'cause  you'd  got  such  a  real  nice  trunk.'7 

e  Gracie  laughed.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  imagined  her  claims  to  gentility 
were  derivable  from  her  trunk  ;  and  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that,  if  her  social  position  were 
to  be  inferred  from  her  amount  of  bag 
persons  would  give  her  the  title  which  Twilight 
had. 

••And  you,"  she  said,  turning  again  to  the 
child,  "you  are  Mrs.  Cobb's  niece,  I  sup1 

••  Me  ?"  said  Twilight,  "why — no  indt 
- 

I  a!  then  you  are  Mr.    W      Ps  niece,  are 
you?" 

"Why — no  marm,  I  ain't.' 
laughing  merrily;  "I  ain't  niece  to  neither  of 
'urn ;  I  ain't  nubbody's  niece.      What  made  you 
think  I  w.  - 

•  •  Because  you  said  Aunt  Betsy — and  so  I  con- 
cluded you  were  niece,  of  cours  . 
Twilight  looked  amused. 

••  Why,  no ;  I  ain't,"  she  repeated.  "  I  ony 
calls  her  Aunt  -ie's  a  Friend — 

Quakers  some  calls  'um,  but  she  calls  'um 
Friends — and  so  she  tells  Ruthy  and  I  to  call 
her  Aunt  Betsy ;  and  so  I  call  Uncle  Lem 
Uncle  Lem,  'cause  mostly  every  body  does.  But 
I  ain't  nothing  to  'urn  ony  their  bound  gal.  They 
took  me  out  of  the  work-'us — that's  all  I  am  to 
"urn." 

•  •  And  where  are  vour  parents,  mv  poor 
child?" 

Twilight  did  not  speak :  but  the  changir.  g 
or,  the  drooping  of  the  eyelid,, and  the  trembling 
of  the  red  lip,  warned  Alice  not  to  pursue  that 
inquiry. 

••And  who  did  that,  I  wonder?''  she 
next,  pointing  to  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
kindly  wishing  to  divert  the  girl's  attention  from 
her  last  unfortunate  question. 

••Me!"  said  Twilight,  with  a  quick,  bright 
Hush  on  her  face,  and  a  pretty  air  of  mingled 
pride  and  bashfulness,  as  one  who  modestly  owns 
to  some  grand  achievement ;   "I  do: 

"  Indeed !  and  what  is  it  ?" 

••  Why,  it's  po'try — and  it's  real  pretty.  Can 
you  read  it — can  you?"  she  said,  advancing  with 
a  look  of  eager  inquiry — "  Can  you  read 

"Oh  yes,  I  can  read  it,  riacie, 

glancing  at  the  paper. 

••  ( 'an  you — can  you?  aid  is  it  writing — real 
>c}-iting-~-s\\ch.  as  letters  has  in  "urn?"  said  Twi- 
light. 

"Why,  no— not  exactly."  said  Miss  Gracie. 
•  •  It  is  more  like  printing,  such  as  you  see  in 
!x)oks;  these  are  printing  letters,  not  writing 
hand." 

The  little  girl's  countenance  fell.    "  I  thought 
i  1,  falteringly.  and  stopped. 

"Bnt  what  did  vou  write  it  for.  mv  dea 


••i  :.   to  learn  :  ;    and 

-  — " 

"But  what  made  you  choose  those  lii 
Will  you  tell  me  '.-" 

••  'Cause  I  think  they  are  just  like  me.'    - 
Twilight,  hesitating;   "  I  ain't  got  no  folk- 
nobody  to  care  for  me  ;  and  I  think  they  are  real 
jolly — don': 

Jolly  I  those  wretched  lines  of  miserabl 
gerel !  whose  expression  of  utter  desolatii  i 
abandonment  al:     -  ms  them  from  yi 

..I  half  raises  them  to  th 
thos.  .'  sorely  Id  -      could 

ly  have  found  a  better  illustration 
favorite  word. 

••  But.  Twilight,*'  said  Miss  G  w] 

deeply  interested  in  the  little  friendless  s\     ngei 
— "hot,    '.     ilight,  ;    a   not   know  th 

— 

Here  the  voic       :".  lied  si 

the  house  for  Twilight:    and  hastil     a 
down  the  paper,  folding,  and  concealing  it  in 
the  crevice  between  two  lc_ ;-  s>  ted  by 

ie  and  ran  to  answer  the  summons, 
and  Alice  pursued  her  way  into  the  garden. 

The  following  day  was   S 
Gracie.  who  really  loved  the  country,  had  taken 
a  long  early  morning  walk,  and  Aivine 

service  morning  and  afternoon.      On  her  return 
from  church  in  the  afternoon,  rinding  her  room 
warm,  she  took  her  books  and  went  down  si 
intending  to  sit  and  read  on  the  pi 
back  of  the  house,  but  she  foun  : 
pied.    At  the  southern  end,  wh  moon 

sun,  glancing  round  the  comer  of  the  house, 
traced  a  broad  angle  of  sunlight  on  the  flc 
old  Tiger,  the  house-dog,  enjoyi  g  '       Sabbath 
stillness,  although  one  half-opened  eye  told  of 
the  faithful  and   unslumbering  watch   b 
kept  over  the  premises.    At  the  other, 
shady  end  of  the  piazza,  sat  Mr.  Lemuel  V 
taking  the  Sunday  afternoon  nap  which  w   - 
and  parcel  of  his  week's  religion  :  many 

worthy  but  uncultivated  persons,  he  enter:,  h 
an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  sacred 
day,  although  he  did  not  exactly  know  how  to 
spend  its  hallowed  hours.      He  conscientiously 
"  remembered  theS  :"  but  nor 

ing  how  to  --keep  it  holy,"  he  took  refuge  in 
obeying  the  rest  of  the  commandment^"  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  work" — this  he  could  under- 
stand and  obey.     To  keep  '    3 
and  energi  3  ross  I    him,  but  I 

-.      He  would  have  stopped  thinking  too,  if  he 
could,  but  that  he  could  not  do :  and  as  his 
brain  seemed  to  incr  in  propor- 

tion to  the  enforced  idlen  ss 

all  next  week's  work"  would  rise  up  tempt- 
ing him,  so,  when  the  public  services  of  th 
were  over,  he  was  wont  to  -     k  refog    in  s 
And  if,     3  re  told,  "the  motive  mak 

deed,"  surely  we  may  trust  that  for  him  re~' 
acceptable  worship. 

He  now  sat  leaning  back  in 
chair,  which  was  reared  up  on  its  hi: 
tipped  bark  -  while  his 
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iimbs.  by  -  as  and  apparently  painful         -        .over  blossom  from  the  mass  in  her  young 


distortion,  were  twisted  round  the  front  lege     I 
the  chair,  his  huge  :  g  upon  die 

He  had  thrown  his  ample  red  bandana 
handkerchief  over  his  bald  head,  drawing  it 
down  over  his  face  far  enough  to  protect  his 


a's  lap,  and  holding  it  up  admiringlv 
before  her  :    "and  we  ought  to  I  iikful 

to  the  aid  whose  love  gave  them  to  us. 

had  not  we 

iight  looked  at  her  with  a  timid,  wonder- 


froni  the  impertinent  invesriga-    ing  look,  but  did  not  speak. 


too-curious!     -        t  leaving  the low- 

■     f  the  -  - 

-   of  breathing  and  snoring.      He  ha  I 

aside  his  Sund.:  ::d,   with  his  thumbs 

hooked  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and  his 

■tund 
figure,  he  looked  the  very  personification  of  in- 
dolent com:   rt 

Half-  ween  the  man  and  dog — on  the 

wood.  :he  garden  and  yard 

—       i     . .  _     :    and  hen-  -  .    :  be  traced 

the  inflnen  and  cloth- 

ing were  scrap  re  was  no  at- 

tempt at  dress — for  the  child's  poor  means 
dently  forbade  that  —  but  the  abundan: 
black  hair,  which  had  the  purple  bri 
the  nr       -  .  combed  and  bras 

-  undulating  surface  caught  the  light  like 
burnished  steel ;  its  soft,  I  been  | 

gathered  back  from  her  fair,  rounded  te::. 
and  secured  on 

ion-colored  ribbon,  so  minute  that  it  looked 

almost  like  a  chance-dropped  blc  -  1st  the 

shining  curls.      Her  dress  was  of  the  simplest 

kind,  and  oi  -  sober  hue. 

-    -  I  make, 

i  of  Aunt  I  irndlyhand:  but  the 

coquettish  grace  with  which  it  was  worn — 

that  was  as  surely  Twilight's  own.    A  pin  or  two 


gave  you  all  those 
V*  continued  Alice. 


••  You  can  tell  m 

-.  can't  you 
seriov  - 

••  Nuhbody  didn't  give  'urn  to  me."  said  7     - 
light.      ••  I  went  and  picked  'um  for  myself.'' 
••  Yes,  I  kn<  - 

I   mean,  who  gave  them  for  you 
to  pi 

"Well,  nubbody  didn't:  they  wasn't  nnbbo- 
dy's  flowers :  I  got  'um  out  in  the  lane :  nub- 
body don't  never  give  'nm  to  me :  they  don't 
grow  in  nr.  ...r ding  :  them  don't — them's 

wild-fjowe:--." 

••  Yes:  but  I  mean,  who  mak  in  the 

land  and  garden  too — don't  you 

n't  make  "um,'f  said  Twi- 
■  couldn't :  they 

"B is  it  that  makes  them  _ 

••  v."  ..  •■ ; 

/  body  does,  it's  Uncle  Lem  and  me. 
for  he  goes  and  makes  the  holes  and  I  pop  in  the 

real  good  time  doin  _ 
didn't  we.   Uncle  Lem  ?      Oh     he's 

:■.  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  silent  figure  in  the  corner. 

Miss   Gracie   looked   in  that   direction,  too. 
Uncle  Lem  did  not  speak  or  move :  but  from  a 
there,  and  the  coarse  fabri  twitching  of  the  nncorered 

yielded  to  the  lithe  form  it  cl  1  the  heavy  \  of  his  face,  she  j-    .  not  so  pro- 

folds  fell  round  her  hoopless,  crinolineless  little    found  as  he  wished  it  to  appear. 


figure   with  an  easy  grace  a  city  belle    i 
have  attempted  in  vain.      In  her  lap  she  held  a 
_•  .:hered  wild-dowers  of  the  most  common 
kinds — butter-cups,  violets,  dandelions,  clover- 

i.  and  the  different  grasses; 
upon  the  step  above  her.  and  formed  of  the  same 
simple  ma:  .  :  con- 

structed. 

ie's  eye  w  -  nee  by  the 

graceful  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  the  sim- 
ple but  ah:    si     rtistic  combination  of  col1    - 
••  I  that*  said,         santly, 

-  very  pretty  ! ' ' 
"No,  - 

light,  blushing  deeply,  and  sweeping  with  a  sud- 
den motion  of  her  little  sunburnt  hand  s 

i  her  lap  as  she  spoke — " 
nothing;  ony  I  hadn't  nothing  else  to  do." 

•  <  >  .  :    I     m  r-orry  you  have  broken  up  that 
pretty  wreath,"  said  Alice.      "I  should 
iiked  it  upon  my  4  -hie.      I  love  :. 

i  sure  you  do,  or  you  could  not  j 
make  such  a  pretty  wreath." 

Twilight  smiled  and  nodded  her  hea 3, 
she  did  not  speak. 

••They  are  very  beautiful,  and  very  cm 
and  wondei  ie,  drawing 


There  was  a  short  silence :  for.  strangely  puz- 
•  the  child's  manner,  com",         _         stupid 
ignorance  of  her  with  her  remarkabfr 

sat  curiously  con- 
:  her.  and  wondering  if  it  were 
id  be  the  simulation  of  a  clever  but 
nd  the  little  girl,  evidently  think- 
ing the  conversation  i'  -    a  natural  term- 
ination, had  quietly  taken  up  her  flowers 
But  as  Alice  met  the  gaze  of  the  full,  soft  eye. 
and  noted  the  sweet,  truthful  expression 
whole  face,  si                        ed  of  her  suspicion: 
rer  again,  she  said. 
.t.  you  said  just  now  you  had  nothing 
to  do.      Have  you  no  Sunday  lesson  to  learn  ?"' 
"Me!"  said  the  girl.  looking  up  at  I 

[  gi  ess   I 

"Do  not  you  have  Sunday  lessons  u.- 
my  dear?" 

••  No,  in  teed  ;  never." 

knd  why  not.  I  wonder?     I  BU] 
know  how  to  read 

■  I  can  read 
." 
••  I  hope  so,  indeed.     Such  a  nice, 
you  are  ought  to  be  : 


TWILIGHT. 
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"Well,  I  don't,"  said  Twilight,  sadly;  "I 
used  to." 

"But  you  ought  to  be  able  to  read  better. 
You  have  not  forgotten  what  you  have  learned, 
I  hope?" 

Twilight  did  not  answer ;  she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  do  not 
read  as  well  as  you  used  to  do?" 

"  'Cause." 

"  That  is  no  answer  at  all,  Twilight.  Can't 
you  give  me  a  better  one  than  that?" 

"  'Cause  I  could  read  in  Taffy's  book,"  she 
said,  at  last.  "  He  teached  me  to  read  in  his 
book." 

"And  you  can  not  read  so  well  in  any  other 
book ?"  said  Alice.      "Is  that  it ?" 

Twilight  nodded ;  and  from  the  far-off  corner 
of  the  piazza  came  the  low-murmured  words : 
"  There's  many  a  one,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
Can  read  no  Bihle  except  his  own." 

Alice  turned  round,  but  Mr.  Wood's  singular 
attitude  remained  unchanged. 

"  But,  Twilight,"  continued  Miss  Gracie,  "  if 
you  can  not  read  very  well,  can  not  you  say  some 
little  hymns  ?  I  dare  say  you  have  been  taught 
to  repeat  some  hymns." 

"  No,"  said  Twilight,  "  I  hain't." 

"Well,  then,"  persisted  Miss  Gracie,  "you 
can,  at  least,  say  your  prayers,  I  hope?" 

Another  shake  of  the  little  drooping  head. 

"Speak,  my  child,"  said  the  young  lady; 
"  do  not  shake  and  nod  your  head  in  that  way. 
That  is  not  polite  or  pretty.  Tell  me :  can  not 
you  say  your  prayers?" 

"  No,  niarm,"  said  the  girl,  sadly  and  timid- 
ly.     "  I  guess  I  hain't  got  none. " 

Alice  was  shocked. 

"  Twilight,"  she  said,  "I  am  surprised  at  this ! 
Surely  you  can  say  '  Our  Father' — can't  you?" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Twilight,  "to  be  sure,  I 
s'pose  I  can  say  that.'''' 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Alice,  encouragingly. 
"Well,  then,  let  me  hear  you  say  that  —  will 
you?" 

"Say  what?" 

"  Why,  say  '  Our  Father.'  " 

"  '  Our  Father,'  "  repeated  the  child,  smiling. 

' '  Very  well ;  go  on.  What  next  ?  "  said  Miss 
Gracie. 

But  Twilight  hesitated. 

"  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,'"  suggested 
Alice ;  and  "  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,'  " 
repeated  Twilight,  -with  parrot-like  repetition; 
and  again  she  made  a  full  stop. 

"Go  on,  child!"  said  the  young  teacher, 
somewhat  impatiently.  ' '  What  comes  next  ?  " 
"  Our  mother,"  faltered  the  child. 
"For  shame,  Twilight!"  said  Miss  Gracie, 
now  fully  convinced  the  girl  was  deceiving  her. 
"You  know  better,  you  careless  girl !— you  do— 
you  must  know  better.  You  know  very  well  that 
there  is  no  mother  in  heaven." 

"There  is— there  is!"  exclaimed  Twilight, 
suddenly  springing  up  and  facing  her  young 
teacher,  with  stamping  foot,  and  clenching  hand, 


and  writhing  lip,  while  her  dilating  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  actual  fire,  and  her  round  cheek  crimson- 
ed with  rage.  "  Oh  !  there  is — there  is ;  I  know 
there  is !  Taffy  said  so  ;  Taffy  knowed  ;  he  seen 
her  hisself,  of 'en  and  of 'en,  and  I  seen  her  pic- 
ter,.too!  You're  a  real  ugly,  bad,  wicked  wo- 
man to  say  so ;  and  I  don't  like  you — I  don't 
love  you — and  I  won't  talk  to  you!" 

And  flinging  violently  away  from  Miss  Gra- 
de's detaining  hand,  she  fled  like  a  young  Ate 
down  the  garden,  and  disappeared ;  leaving  Al- 
ice standing  mute  and  motionless  on  the  steps, 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  termination  of 
her  missionary  efforts. 

A  prolonged  "  w-h-e-w !"  from  the  end  of  the 
piazza  caused  Miss  Gracie  to  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Uncle  Lem.  That  worthy  individual, 
having  suffered  his  chair  to  transmigrate,  like 
the  soul  of  Indur,  from  the  biped  to  the  quadru- 
ped condition,  was  now  sitting  bolt  upright,  and 
wide  awrake,  with  his  great  open  palms  resting 
on  either  knee,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  puz- 
zled expression. 

"  Spunky!  ain't  she?"  he  said,  at  last,  in  an- 
swer to  Alice's  look  of  mute  appeal,  ' '  But,  you 
see, 

1  When  all  the  ground  is  covered  with  weeds, 
It's  late  in  the  day  to  be  sowing  good  seeds.'  " 

"  Veiy  true,"  said  Alice,  walking  gravely  up 
to  him.  "  But  how  came  the  weeds  there.  Mr. 
Wood?  You  have  heard  our  conversation,  I 
conclude?" 

"  Wa'al,  yes,  I  guess  I  did — most  on't.  You 
see  I  was  only  sort  of  cat-napping." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  now  tell  me :  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  in  this  Christian  land,  a  child  can 
have  grown  up  to  that  girl's  age  such  a  little 
heathen?" 

"Wa'al,"  said  Uncle  Lem,  moving  uneasily 
and  apologetically  in  his  chair  ;  "  wa'al,  I  don't 
know  'bout  the  heathen ;  she  don't  act  much  like 
one,  any  way — Twilight  don't." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  her  ignorance  is  heathen- 
ish—is not  it,  Mr.  Wood?" 

"  Wa'al,  may  be  it  is ;  I  can't  say.  But  I  run 
of  a  notion  you  didn't  understand  each  other. 
You  see,  I  take  it  that  Twilight  come  of  out- 
landish folks — furriners,  you  know." 

"And  what  does  that  prove,  Mr.  Wood?" 

"Wa'al,  nothing,  as  I  knows  of;  that  is,  it 
don't  just  prove  nothing.  But  I've  an  idee,  in  a 
general  way,  that  them  furriners,  mostly  allers,  is 
rapishes  and  Romanites." 

' '  Roman  Catholics  ?  Perhaps  so.  But  what 
of  that  ?  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  may 
differ  very  widely  from  us  in  belief,  are  still 
Christians." 

"  Wa'al,  I  don 'no  but  what  they  are ;  I  don't 
say  they  ain't.  But  didn't  you  ever  chance  to 
hear  or  know  that  them  sort  of  folks  mostly 
allers  calls  our  Lord's  mother  '  Queen  of  Heaven, ' 
and  sometimes  '  Mother  of  Heaven  ?'  " 

"So  they  do;  you  are  right,"  said  Alice, 
catching  at  this  very  possible  solution  of  the 
matter.  "  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  I 
dare  say  that  was  what  she  meant,  poor  little 
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thing!  and  I  may  have  shocked  her  sense  of 
reverence  quite  as  much  as  she  did  mine.  Thank 
you  for  the  hint.  Mr.  Wood.  I  will  go  and  seek 
her,  and  try  to  explain  to  her,  poor  little  girl !" 

And  passing  down  the  steps,  all  strewn  with 
the  wild  flowers  which  Twilight  had  scattered  in 
her  hasty  flight,  Miss  Gracie  walked  thoughtful- 
ly down  the  garden.  At  the  extreme  end  she 
heard  a  passionate  sobbing ;  and  there,  prostrate 
on  the  green  turf  under  the  apple-trees,  lay  poor 
little  Twilight,  with  her  face  buried  in  the 

Before  Miss  Gracie  could  make  up  her 
mind  how  to  address  her  the  child's  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  her  step-,  and,  risinj 
came  directly  toward  her.  But  oh!  what  a 
change  in  that  young  face!  The  storm  ol 
sionate  anger  had  been  washed  away  by  a  more 
passionate  sorrow.  Pale  even  to  the  lips,  with 
a  look  of  settled  woe  pitiful  to  behold,  she  came 
to  Alice's  side,  and  lifting  up  those  soft  eyes,  now 
trembling  throug  Like  violets  heavy  with 

rain-drops,  she  said,  with  humble,  penitent  man- 
ner, and  a  voice  which  faltered  in  its  low,  plead- 
ing tones, 

"Please,  marm,  to  forgive  me;  I  spoke  real 
bad  to  you.  I  oughter  been  ashamed  to  speak 
to  you  so ;  and  I'm  real  sorry — please,  will  you 
forgive  me?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Gracie,  placing 
her  hand  kindly  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  as  she 
spoke. 

"No,  no!"'  interrupted  Twilight,  withdraw- 
ing herself  nervously  from  the  caressing  hand ; 
"I  ain't  a  dear  child — I  know  I  ain't — I'm  an 
awful  wicked,  bad  gal !  I  was  ugly  to  you — I 
know  I  was — real  ugly — I  always  am  when  I 
haves  a  tantrum.  Miss  'White  used  to  say  I 
was.  But  I'm  real  sorry,  and  I  won't  i 
speak  so  to  you  agin,  if  I  can  help  it — ony — 
please  marm,  don't  say  that  agin,  'cause  it  hurts 
me  so  here,  I  can't  hardly  breal 

And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  poor,  little 
throbbing  heart  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  see,  marm .  '.draw- 

ing nearer  to  Alice,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  con- 
fiding tone,  "most  other  gals  has  folks;  some 
haves  father  and  mother  both;  some  haves  one, 
arfd  some  haves  t'other;  but  they  mostly  all  on 
'um  has  somebuddy — ony  me.  I  ain't  got  nei- 
ther, nor  nobuddy.  But  Taffy  said  my  folks 
had  gone  to  heaven  ;  and  he  said,  if  I  was  good, 
real  good,  somebuddy  there — maybe  'twas  the 
King,  or  the  President  maybe — would  be  like  to 
hear  on't,  and  send  for  me  to  come  and  see  my 
folks.  And  I  have  been  just  as  good  as  ever  I 
knowed  how ;  and  I  thought  maybe  they'd  send 
i>r  me  to  come  next  Thanksgiving  Day — folks 
does,  you  know — and  now — and  now,  you  see — 
I've  been,  and  went,  and  had  one  of  m; 
mims ;  and  somebuddy  or  uther  will  be  sure  to 
tell  him;  and  then  I  know  he'll  say,  'She's  an 
ugly  gal,  and  cross — we  don't  want  her  here;' 
and  he  won't  ask  me  to  Thanksgiving,  and  I 
shan't  see  my  fol 

And  again  the  passionate,  despairing  sorrow 
rained  down  1  er  sw<  i r  voune  face. 


"Listen  to  me,  Twilight,"  said  Alice,  who 
now  comprehended  the  true  nature  of  the  case ; 
••you  did  not  understand  me.  When  I  spoke 
of  your  '  Father  in  Heaven,'  I  did  not  mean  your 
earthly  father,  I  meant  God  ;  but  you  were  think- 
ing of  your  father  and  mother  who  are  dead,  and 
gone  to  heaven,  where  I  trust  you  will  one  day 
be  sent  for  to  meet  them." 

"Do  you— do  you  ?"  said  the  child,  the  glad 
light  of  hope  breaking  over  her  pale  face;  "do 
you  believe  it  too?  Oh!  I  am  so  glad,"  and 
catching  Alice's  hand  she  covered  it  with  eager 

"But,  Twilight,"  said  Miss  Gracie,  "when  I 
spoke  of  our  '  Father  in  heaven'  I  meant  God ! 
Do  you  know  who  He  is?" 

"No,"  said  Twilight,  hesitatingly,  "not  much, 
I  guess.  I've  heerd  tell  a  little  about  him  ;  but 
that  was  a  good  while  ago,  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber much  about  it." 

"  He  is  the  great  King  you  spoke  of  just  now. " 
said  Alice,  thinking  this  the  quickest  way  to  the 
heart  of  her  little  listener;  "and  it  is  He  who 
will  one  day  send  for  you  to  come  and  see  your 
dear  father  and  moth 

' •  You  don't ! ' '  said  Twilight.  ' '  Why !  an d 
do  you  know  him,  then  ?" 

'  •  I  know  more  of  him  than  you  do,  my  poor 
child,"  said  Miss  Gracie,  reverently;  "and  I 
think  I  can  teach  you  how  to  serve  and  please 
Him." 

"  Canyon?"  said  the  eager  child.  "Oh!  do. 
do ;  and  I'll  do  a'most  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  if  you  will." 

••  Very  well,"  said  Alice,  smiling,  "  I  will  try. 
And  now,  first  sit  down  here  and  talk  with  me 
a  little  while.  I  want  to  know  why  you  have- 
not  been  to  church  to-day?" 

"  Me  !  to  church  ?"  said  Twilight,  in  evident 
surprise  at  the  question.      ' '  Why ,  I  never  g 

••  Never  go  to  church  ':" 

"Why:  no.  never." 

"But  why  not?" 

'•  Why,"  said  Twilight,  looking  up  with  an 
amused  smile,  "how  should  /  go  to  church; 
who  would  take  me?  You  know  Aunt  I 
she's  a  Friend.  Well,  she  goes  to  Friends'  mcet- 
and  Friends'  meeting-house  is  way  out  of 
the  village — 'most  two  miles  t'other  side  of  Pip- 
er's  Mills;  and  so  she  allers  rides.  ThePo] 
they  keep  a  team,  and  they  allers  calls  for  her 
kes  her  with  them.  I  couldn't  go  with 
them,  I  guess.  Catch  'um  asking  me  to  ride  in 
their  carry-haul !  I  should  laugh  !" 

"But  Mr.  Wood,  he  goes  to  the  Brick  Church. 
Why  not  go  with  him  ?" 

••  Cause  he  never  asked  me  to;  and  I  guess 
he  wouldn't  let  me  if  I  asked  him.  I  did  ask 
Ruthy  a  good  many  times  to  lem'me  go  with 
her.  I  knowed  I  couldn't  go  Sunday  morn 
'cause  Ruthy  gets  the  dinner  ready,  and  then  slu 
goes,  and  I  stay  by  and  see  to  it;  but  I  a 
her  to  lem'me  go  some  afternoon ;  but  she  said 
no — I  couldn't  be  spared.  But  that  warn't  the 
true  reason,  I  know." 

"And  what  iras  the  true  reason.  Twilight?" 
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"Well!  she  didn't  want  to  be  seen  walking 
and  setting  with  me,  and  have  folks  a-saying  she 
wasn't  fit  for  no  better  company  than  a  work'us 
gal !  and  I  don 'no  as  I  should  nuther,  if  I  was 
her.  But  twice,  when  Ruthy  staid  at  home 
'cause  she'd  the  toothache,  I  slipped  out  unbe- 
knownst to  her,  and  run  down  to  the  church. 
I  didn't  darst  to  go  in,  'cause  I  didn't  know  any 
body,  but  I  went  into  the  grave-yard  when  no- 
body wasn't  looking,  and  set  on  old  Tim  God- 
dard's  grave,  that's  close  up  under  the  windows ; 
and  I  heard  'um  sing  and  play  the  music  ever  so 
plain.     Oh  !  wasn't  that  real  jolly  ?" 

Again  that  strangely  inappropriate  word.  Jol- 
hf  for  a  little  girl  to  sit  on  a  pauper's  grave  and 
listen  to  psalm  singing!  And  as  Miss  Gracie 
looked  at  the  neglected  child,  and  thought  of  the 
little  desolate  creature  creeping  noiselessly  into 
the  church-yard,  and  sitting  as  an  outcast  among 
the  graves,  listening  by  stealth  to  the  music  of 
the  sanctuary,  from  which  her  pariah-caste  ex- 
eluded  her,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
mentally  resolved  that,  by  the  grace  and  help  of 
the  merciful  "All-Father,"  she  would  try  to 
lead  this  little  stray  lamb  of  Christ's  fold  back 
to  the  "  still  waters  and  green  pastures"  to  which 
she  belonged. 

"Twilight,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silent 
self-communing,  ' '  I  should  like  to  take  you  to 
church  with  me. " 

•  ' '  Sakes  alive ! ' '  said  Twilight.  < '  Why !  Miss 
Gracie,  marm !  if  I  ain't  fit  company  for  our 
Ruthy  I  am  a  deal  unfitter  for  you.  Why,  you 
forget  I  am  a  work-'us  gal,  and  you  a  lady !" 

"I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  that,  Twilight. 
If  you  are  only  a  good  girl  now,  there  is  no  dis- 
grace in  your  having  been  in  the  Work-house. " 

"Ain't  there,  though?"  said  Twilight.  "Well! 
I  thought  there  was,  'cause  whenever  I  go  to  the 
village  for  Aunt  Betsy,  and  the  free  school  is 
out,  the  boys  calls  out  *  Work'-us  gal !  work'-us 
gal ! '  and  then  I  run  just  as  tight  as  I  can  clip 
it." 

"They  are  very  wrong  to  do  it,  Twilight; 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  more  of  a  disgrace  to 
them  than  to  you.  But  we  will  not  talk  about 
them ;  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you. 
If  you  really  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write  I 
will  teach  you  ;  I  have  taught  a  great  many  lit- 
tle girls.     Do  you  wish  to  learn  ?" 

For  one  moment  surprise  kept  Twilight  speech- 
less, and  then,  bursting  into  contrite  tears,  she 
sobbed  out, 

"And  I  was  ugly  to  you  /" 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Alice.  "You  did 
not  understand  me.  I  know  you  will  not  speak 
so  again." 

1 '  Never !  never ! "  sobbed  the  little  girl.  < « But 
stop  one  minit,  marm.  Them  little  gals  as 
learn  of  you  is  rich  ones,  isn't  they?" 

"The  children  of  rich  parents  you  mean? 
Yes." 

"And  yours  is  a  pay  school,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  said  Miss  Gracie,  wishing  to  see  what 
the  child  intended.  "Yes!  I  am  paid  for  teach- 
ing them." 
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' '  Then  I  can't  come,  marm.  Thank  you  just 
the  same  for  being  willing  to  teach  me ;  but  I 
haven't  got  a  red  cent.  I  had  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  once ;  Uncle  Lem  giv  it  to  me  last  Fourth 
of  July — he's  real  good  to  me — but  I  ain't  got 
that  now." 

"And  what  did  you  buy  with  it,  Twilight?" 

"  Well ! "  said  Twilight,  hesitating  and  blush- 
ing ;   "I  didn't  buy  nothing  with  it. " 

"And  where  is  it,  then?" 

"Well,  I  gave  it  to  the  little  beggar  gal, 
'cause  she  said  her  mother  was  sick.  But  that 
wouldn't  be  nothing  to  you  if  I  had  it ;  and  I 
ain't  got  nothing  else  in  the  world  —  ony  one 
thing — and  Taffy  told  me  never  to  give  that 
away ;  and  so  I  can't ;  and  I  wouldn't,  if  he 
hadn't  told  me." 

"But,  Twilight,"  said  Miss  Gracie,  "I  do 
not  wish  you  to  pay  me  any  thing.  If  you  will 
try  to  learn,  and  are  a  good  girl,  that  is  all  the 
pay  I  want." 

"  Really — really,  sartin  true?"  said  Twilight, 
again  catching  Alice's  hand,  and  kissing  it  re- 
peatedly. "Oh!  won't  I  be  good?  Try  me, 
try  me ;  I  do  so  want  to  learn.  Taffy  used  to 
say,  '  Be  a  good  gal,  and  try  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  be  a  lady ; '  but  when  I  told  Miss 
White  she  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  small  chance 
of  that,  she  guessed." 

A  short  consultation  upon  ways  and  means 
was  then  held.  It  appeared  that  Aunt  Betsy 
usually  took  a  nap  from  three  o'clock  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  during  which  time  Twilight  was 
at  leisure ;  and  it  was  settled  she  should  come 
into  Miss  Grade's  room  every  day  at  that  hour, 
and  receive  instruction.  To  make  all  secure, 
Alice  informed  Aunt  Betsy  of  the  plan,  and  the 
good  Quakeress  did  not  object ;  only  saying, 
"Sure!  it's  very  good  of  thee,  if  thee's  willing 
to  take  the  trouble ;  but  I  guess  thee'll  find  her 
a  trial."  So  the  lessons  commenced  the  next 
day. 

During  the  week  Alice  looked  over  her  own 
wardrobe,  and  selected  a  printed  muslin  dress, 
which  she  altered  for  Twilight,  and  bought  her 
a  simple  straw  hat,  trimming  it  with  one  of  her 
own  discarded  ribbons  ;  and  when  the  next  Sun- 
day afternoon  came,  and  the  delighted  girl  was 
dressed,  with  her  soft,  burnished,  black  curls 
dancing  round  her  fresh  young  face,  she  certain- 
ly did  look  pretty  enough  to  justify  the  very  in- 
nocent pleasure  with  which  she  surveyed  herself, 
peeping  into  the  little,  foot-square  looking-glass 
in  her  small  bedchamber.  The  first  verdict  in 
favor  of  her  improved  appearance  was  rendered 
by  the  grimly  Ruth  : 

"Why,  Twilight,"  she  said,  turning  upon  her 
with  a  suddenness  which  made  the  sensitive  child 
start — "Why!  my  gracious!  if  you  don't  look 
real  ladyfied !  I  wouldn't  a  known  you,  hardly ! 
You  look  real  genteel ;  I  declare  you  do ;  and 
your  gown  ain't  half  as  smart  as  mine  is,  nuther ! " 

"Thank  you,  Ruthy,"  said  Twilight,  with  her 
soft,  silvery  laugh,  and  she  hurried  down  to  the 
piazza  to  exhibit  herself  to  Uncle  Lem. 

Mr.  Wood  deliberately  raised  the  silken  vail 
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which  concealed  his  slumberous  beauties,  and 
holding  ir  suspended,  like  a  crimson  cloud  above 
his  head,  by  a  thumb  and  ringer  at  the  two  cor- 
ners, he  took  a  full  and  calm  survey  of  the  flush- 
ed and  excited  little  girl. 

"  Miiart  as  a  new  sixpence!''  he  said  at  last. 
'•Why.  Twilight,  you  do  look  good  enough  to 

kiss!" 

"Do  I  ?"  said  the  delighted  girl,  and  bending 
down,  with  childlike  innocence,  she  presented 
her  fresh,  glowing  young  cheek  to  the  laughing 
lips  of  the  old  man,  who,  though  rather  taken  by 
Surprise,  gave  her  a  very  hearty  and  fatherly  sa- 
lute :  bidding  her  always  to  mind  and  be  as  good 
as  she  looked,  and  he  guessed  she  would  do. 
Then,  as  she  turned  away,  he  muttered,  half  in- 
audiUy. 

••Time,  and  chance,  and  a  favoring  sky, 
Can  turn  a  grub  to  a  butter! 

But  the  little  transformed  grub  did  not  hear 
him  :  she  was  already  out  of  hearing.  Skipping 
across  the  piazza  to  the  other  end.  where  her  sole 
playmate,  ;iold  Tige,"  basking  in  the  sun,  was 
calmly  enjoying  his  afternoon  siesta,  she  knelt 
down  before  him,  lifted  his  broad,  rough  head  in 
both  her  hands,  looked  for  a  moment  full  and 
steadily  into  his  hone-t.  intelligent,  but  sleepy 
:  gave  him  a  significant  nod,  which  set  all 
ft  curls  flying  about  her  face ;  then,  re- 
placing his  big  head  back  on  his  huge  paws  as 
she  found  it.  she  gave  it  one  affectionate  pat, 
and  walked  demurely  into  the  parlor,  where  Miss 
Gracie  was  waiting  for  her. 

Alice  received  her  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
a  quiet  "Are  you  ready.  Twilight?"  unembel- 
lished  by  one  word  of  admiration  or  praise  ;  and 
they  set  out  at  once  upon  their  walk.  Upon  the 
way  Miss  Gracie  tried  to  lead  the  thoughts  of 
her  little  companion  in  a  religious  direction,  and 
to  awaken  in  her  some  sense  of  the  service  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage.  Twilight 
listened  to  her  in  respectful  attention,  but  as  she 
made  no  answer  Miss  Gracie  was  unable  to  judge 
whether  her  remarks  were  comprehended  or  not. 
They  reached  the  church:  and  as  they  ci  - 
the  porch  Twilight  fell  modestly  back,  and  lay- 
ing a  gently-detaining  hand  upon  Alice's  arm, 
asked,  nervously  and  breathlessly, 

••  Where  must  7" go?.'' 

••  With  me,  of  course."  said  Alice;  and,  tak- 
ing her  blushing  companion  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  quietly  up  to  her  own  .^eat  and  placed 
Twilight  beside  her. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a  few  moments, 
Alice  watched  her  young  pr<  -  lyte  in  some  anx- 
iety: and  she  was  gratified  and  surprised,  though 
she  couldn't  forbear  smiling,  at  the  child's  quiet, 
lady-like  demeanor.  No  idly-wandering  glances, 
no  impertinent  stare,  betrayed  the  eager  curios- 
ity of  a  vulgar  mind  :  calm,  grave,  and  self-pos- 
sess :.  Twilight  seemed  to  melt  into  the  time 
and  place,  as  if  church-going  had  been  her  daily 
habit.  When  the  services  commenced  —  and. 
fortunately  for  our  young  heroine,  they  were  of 
a  simple,  practical  nature,  taken  from  the  New 
Testament  history  —  she  listened  with  earnest 


eyes  and  avaricious  ears,  which  seemed  to  devour 
every  word ;  and  Alice,  watching  her  absorbed 
attention,  was  reminded  of  the  thirsty  desert, 
when  first  it  receives  into  its  bosom  the  genial 
and  revivifying  rain,  which  is  to  array  it  in  beau- 
ty and  gladness  and  teach  it  to  ••blos-om  as  the 
The  music,  too,  seemed  deeply  to  inter- 
i  est  her ;  but  for  Alice,  the  closing  wonder  was 
the  greatest. 

When  the  last  hymn  was  given  out — and  it 
was  that  sweet  hymn  of  Heber's,  '-I  would  not 
live  always" — the  congregation,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  rural  districts,  all  rose,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  house  many  who  could  sing  joined  with 
the  choir.  The  first  verse  was  half  sung  when 
Miss  Gracie  became  aware  of  a  voice  close  at  her 
'.  side,  low,  soft,  and  trembling,  but  sweet  and 
;  rich  as  the  breath  of  violets,  which,  gradually 
j  gaining  confidence  and  volume,  swelled  out  into 
freer  harmony.  Trembling  with  apprehension, 
Alice  dared  not  turn  round.  She  was  a  teacher 
of  music,  and  was  herself  no  indifferent  perform- 
er :  and  as  the  soft,  mellow  tones  swelled  grad- 
ually higher  and  clearer  she  held  her  breath  in 
nervous  anxiety,  for  she  feared  the  young  - 
er,  embarrassed  by  the  notice  she  was  evidently 
drawing  upon  herself,  must  falter,  and  might 
possibly  break  down.  But  still,  pure  and  clear 
as  liquid  amber,  higher  and  higher,  triumphant- 
ly ascended  the  rich,  golden  harmony :  and  as 
;  Alice,  listening,  heard  each  note  rendered  with 
a  truth  and  fidelity  rare  even  in  more  experi- 
!  enced  vocalists,  her  apprehension  gradually  gave 
way.  and  at  last  she  ventured  to  steal  one  glance 
at  the  singer.  That  look  reassured  her — no  fear 
for  Twi light !  for  there  was  no  self-consciousness 
about  her.  Wholly  absorbed  in  the  music,  with 
-  r'r.  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  organ-loft,  and 
the  rapt  expression  of  a  St.  Cecilia  on  her  young 
face,  she  was  singing,  as  the  wild  bird  sings,  be- 
cause the  irrepressible  flood  of  music  within  her 
could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended  she  gave  a  quiet 
little  sigh  of  contented  enjoyment,  and  left  the 
church  with  Miss  Gracie.  Together  they  walk- 
ed in  silence  for  some  time;  and  then,  when  the 
throng  had  lessened,  and  they  were  comparative- 
ly alone.  Alice  ventured  to  say,  quietly, 

■•  1  did  not  know  that  you  could  sing,  Twi- 
light." 

•■Didn't  you?"  said  Twilight,  carelessly,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  importance  either 
way. 

'•But  I  have  never  heard  you  singing  about 
the  house."  said  Alice. 

"No,  indeed!"  said  Twilight.  "I  guess 
Aunt  Betsy  wouldn't  like  that — Friends  don 7, 
you  know;  and  so  I  ony  sing  when  I'm  in  the 
lane,  and  sometimes  when  I'm  weeding  in  the 
garden.      Uncle  Lem,  he  likes   -  it  he 

don't  like  nn/  songs;  he  likes  ;  Hail  Columby,' 
and  such  like  ;  but  he  says  my  songs  Taffy  learn- 
ed me  are  all  •  Bosh  !'  " 

11  But  when  did  you  learn  the  hymn  you  - 
in  church?" 

11  Oli !  that  song?     Why!  they  sung  it  both 
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them  two  times  I  sat  out  under  the  window,  you 
know." 

"And  have  you  never  heard  it  since?" 

"  No  ;  but  I've  sung  it  to  myself  lots  of  times  ; 
I  think  it's  real  pretty." 

And  then  passing  on  to  the  rest  of  the  service, 
she  asked  question  after  question  till  her  kind 
teacher  was  half  bewildered.  The  wondrous 
tale  of  "Redemption's  birth"  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  her  fancy  and  affection.  Happier  in  that 
one  respect  than  other  and  more  favored  children, 
the  wonderful  Bible  narrative  had  never  been 
hackneyed  to  her  ear  by  wrearisome  and  senseless 
repetition ;  she  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
parse  from  its  hallowed  pa^es,  or  to  translate  its 
quaint  phraseology ;  and  it  came  to  her  warm, 
fresh  heart  and  fervent  imagination  with  all  the 
charm  of  a  fairy  tale,  but  heightened  and  digni- 
fied by  its  solemn  reality.  And  so  intense  was 
her  interest,  and  so  eager  her  inquiries,  that  Al- 
ice knew  not  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  acute 
intelligence  of  her  remarks  or  the  simplicity  of 
her  questions. 

From  that  time,  too,  the  daily  lessons  went 
on  uninterruptedly ;  but  Alice,  who  had  become 
nearly  as  much  interested  in  them  as  Twilight 
was  herself,  was  struck  with  the  apparent  in- 
equality of  her  powers.  She  had  a  quick,  al- 
most intuitive  perception,  and  a  strong,  retent- 
ive memory ;  but  her  chief  delight  was  in  her 
writing  lessons.  To  learn  to  write  seemed  to  be 
a  passion  with  her,  and  her  nervous,  trembling 
desire  to  learn  sometimes  defeated  its  object. 

One  day  she  brought  Miss  Gracie  a  letter,  and 
stood  by  her  while  she  read  it. 

"  Oh,  can't  you  read  complete!"  she  said,  as 
Alice  folded  up  the  letter.  "Oh!  I  wish  I 
could  read  a  letter  all  myself.  Do  you  think," 
she  said,  in  trembling  eagerness,  "  I  ever  will?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Alice,  kindly;  "I  am 
sure  you  will.  You  are  coming  on  very  fast  in- 
deed ;  and  when  I  go  back  to  the  city  I  will 
write  a  letter  to  you  all  for  yourself,  and  send  it 
by  the  post.  I  will  write  it  very  plain,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  read  it  yourself." 

Twilight  said,  ' '  Thank  you. "  But  the  kindly- 
meant  promise  did  not  seem  to  give  her  the  pleas- 
ure her  teacher  had  expected  it  would ;  for  she 
knew  that,  to  most  young  persons,  the  first  letter 
received  by  mail,  and  bearing  their  own  super- 
scription, is  an  important  and  gratifying  event. 

In  reading,  Twilight's  progress  was  unaccount- 
ably slow;  she  spelled  with  readiness,  but  it 
seemed  difficult  for  her  to  learn  to  distinguish 
the  proper  sound  of  the  letters ;  and  one  day, 
when  she  had  been  unusually  puzzled  with  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word,  Miss  Gracie  suddenly 
remembered  what  Mr.  Wood  had  said  about  her 
belonging  to  Papists  and  foreigners.  She  had 
taken  the  idea  at  the  time  that  he  meant  to  say 
she  was  the  child  of  Irish  parents;  but  now  the 
circumstance  recurred  to  her  with  a  new  signifi- 
cance, and  she  said,  rather  abruptly  : 

"  How  very  oddly  you  do  pronounce  some 
words,  Twilight!  I  should  almost  think  you 
were  a  little  foreigner." 


"Well,"  said  the  child,  blushing  deeply  as 
she  spoke,  "I  guess  I  be." 

"Are  you  really?  Oh,  then,  that  accounts 
for  it.     And  what  are  yon?" 

"I  guess,"  said  Twilight,  hesitatingly,  and 
with  a  timid,  uneasy  glance  at  the  face  of  the 
inquirer,  as  if  furtively  noting  the  effect  of  her 
communication — "I  guess  I'm  a  Welshman." 

There  was  something  in  this  absurd  answer  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  sweet  face  and  the 
low,  trembling  tones  of  her  who  made  it,  that  for 
one  moment  Miss  Grade's  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  prevailed,  and  she  laughed  in  spite  of 
herself.  But  one  glance  at  the  blushing  and 
tearful  face  of  poor  little  Twilight  touched  a  ten- 
der chord ;  and  regaining  her  gravity  by  a  great 
effort,  she  said,  pleasantly : 

' '  My  dear  child !  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  the  droll  blunder  you  made.  How  can  a  lit- 
tle girl  be  a  Welshman?" 

Twilight  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Is  that  all?"  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  Alice,  "you  may  be  a 
Welsh  child,  or  a  Welsh  girl,  or  a  Welsh  woman, 
if  you  please ;  but  not  a  Welshman.  But  what 
made  you  think  that  vou  were  a  Welsh  any 
thing?" 

"Because,"  said  Twilight,  "I  suppose  I  am 
what  Taffy  was ;  and  whenever  he  went  down 
into  the  yard  all  the  work-'us  boys  used  to  sing 
out,  'Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief!' 
But  he  wasn't  a  thief,  Miss  Gracie,  sarten  true 
he  wasn't ;  he  was  a  real  honest,  dear,  good  old 
man  !  He  was  now  /"  said  she,  with  tearful  earn- 
estness. 

"I  dare  say  he  was."  said  Miss  Gracie,  "or 
he  would  not  have  taught  you  to  be  so  good  a 
girl.  But  what  relation  was  he  to  you  ?  Was 
he  your  father?" 

"  Oh  no!"  said  Twilight,  "he  wasn't  my  fa- 
ther, I  knoAv." 

' '  Your  grandfather,  then  ?  or  your  uncle,  per- 
haps?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  was  to  me," 
said  Twilight.  ' '  He  might  be  my  uncle  ;  maybe 
he  was ;  I  don't  know.  But  I  know  he  was  real 
good,  and  I  loved  him  first-rate,  and  no  mis- 
take."    And  she  returned  to  her  lesson. 

A  few  days  later,  at  the  usual  hour,  Twilight 
made  her  appearance  at  Miss  Grade's  door  to 
say  Mr.  Wood  wanted  her  to  go  to  the  village 
for  him.  ' '  I  must  go, "  she  said  ;  "  and  it's  ugly 
in  me  not  to  be  more  ready  to  do  what  he  wants, 
for  he  is  always  good  to  me.  But  I  sha'n't  be 
gone  long ;  I  shall  kite  down  there  and  back  just 
as  tight  as  ever  I  can  go." 

As  she  left  the  room,  Alice,  who  had  the  val- 
uable habit  of  using  odd  moments,  took  a  French 
book  from  her  shelf,  and  began  to  read  aloud,  as 
she  did  some  part  of  every  day,  to  keep  herself 
in  practice.  She  was  still  reading,  and  was  not 
aware  any  one  had  entered  the  room,  when  a 
quick  aspiration  close  to  her  ear  made  her  start, 
and  she  turned  round  to  meet  the  flushed  face, 
and  eager,  wide  eyes  of  Twi light,  who  was  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder. 
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"Why  !  why !  can  you  read  like  that ?"  cried 
the  excited  child,  bending  forward  with  clasped, 
hands  and  tearful  face.  *  "Why,  that's  Taffy's 
talk;  that's  like  Taffy's  book;  /can  read  that!" 
And  catching  up  the  book  which  Alice  laid 
down,  she  read  a  sentence  or  two  with  tolerable 
fluency,  and  a  pure  Parisian  accent. 

"  Oh,  how  good  it  sounds!"  she  said,  kissing 
the  book  as  she  laid  it  down  again.  "I  did  not 
know  any  body  had  such  books  ony  Taffy." 

It  was  now  Alice's  turn  to  be  surprised.  ' '  Why, 
Twilight,"  she  said,  "and  so  you  are  a  French 
girl  after  all,  and  not  a  bit  of  a  '  Welshman  /'  " 
' '  Am  I  ?  "  said  Twilight ;  "  I  did  not  know  it. 
And  was  Taffy  French  too?" 

"  I  dare  say  he  was.     But  suppose,  instead  of 
your  lessons  to-day,  you  sit  down  there  and  tell  me 
all  you  can  remember  about  yourself  and  Taffy." 
' '  Oh ! "  said  Twilight,  taking  the  seat  indicated 
to  her,  "I  remember  a  great,  great,  long  time 
ago — we  used  to  live  in  a  town  where  there  was 
lots  of  houses,-  and  Taffy  had  a  shop  down  stairs, 
and  he  had  music  things  and  books,  and  gentle- 
men used  to  come  and  play,  and  buy  the  music 
things.    And  there  was  Taffy,  and  Marie,  and  I ; 
and  Marie  used  to  wash  me,  and  dress  me,  and  put 
me  to  bed.     And  there  was  somebody  else,  too," 
said  she,  reflectively,  ' '  somebody  dressed  all  in  I 
white  in  a  great  big  chair — I  think  it  must  have  j 
been  my  mother.     And,  one  day,  when  I  was  i 
playing,  Taffy  came  and  took  me  up  and  carried  ' 
me  into  a  dark  room  ;  and  she  was  there — oh,  so 
white,  and  her  eyes  shut,  and  her  head  on  the 
chair  this  way.      And  Taffy  he  set  me  on  her 
lap,  and  she  kissed  me,  oh,  ever  so  many  times ; 
and  she  cried,  and  Taffy  and  Marie  cried,  and 
so  I  cried,  too,  'cause  they  all  cried.     And  then 
— all  in  a   minute   Marie   screamed   out,   and 
Taffy  caught  me  up  and  carried  me  away,  and  I 
never  saw  her  again.      And  I  asked  Taffy  about 
it  once  a  good  while  after,  and  he  said  it  was 
ma  chere  mere,  and  that  she  died  then.     And 
then,  after  a  good  while,  Marie  was  sick,  very 
sick — and  she  died  too.     I  can  remember  more 
about  that,  'cause  I  was  older,  you  know.     And 
when  they  put  her  into  the  ground,  Taffy  took 
me  with  him ;   and  he  went  and  bought  some 
flowers  and  let  me  put  them  on  mamma's  grave 
and  on  Marie's  too.     And  then  Taffy  took  care 
of  me,   and  he  used  to  brash  my  hair  'cause 
Marie  was  dead,  you  know.      And  he  used  to 
teach  me  to  read  in  his  book ;  but  he  did  not 
show  me  how  to  write,  'cause  his  hand  was  lame 
— something  ailed  his  arm,  I  guess.     And  one 
night  there  was  a  fire,  and  we  was  burned  out, 
and  Taffy  was  hurt,  and  they  come  and  took  me  \ 
and  him  to  the  ospittle,  and  we  staid  there  a 
spell,  and  Taffy  he  warn't  no  better.     And  then 
they  took  and  sent  us  to  the  work-'us,  and  after 
we'd  been  there  a  spell  Taffy  grew  badder  and 
badder.     And  one  night  when  he  was  real  bad  I 
sot  on  his  bed  and  cried ;  and  he  told  me  not  to 
cry  for  he  was  going  to  see  mamma  and  Marie ; 
and  then  I  cried  worse  agin,  'cause  I  wanted  to 
go  too,  and  'cause  he  said  I  mustn't.      And  then  ! 
he  gave  a  picter  and  a  letter  (I  told  you  about 


them,  how  he  said  I  must  keep  them  as  long  as 
I  lived)  ;  and  he  said  I  must  read  the  letter  very 
of 'en  'cause  ma  chere  mere  writ  it  for  me.  I 
s'pose  he  forgot  I  couldn't  read  it,  and  I  didn't 
say  nothing,  'cause  I  didn't  want  to  sorrow  him 
and  he  so  sick.  And  then  Miss  White,  the 
matron,  she  come  in,  and  said  how  I  must  go 
away  and  go  to  bed ;  and  I  didn't  want  to  quit 
Taffy,  and  I  cried  and  had  a  tantrum  and  acted 
real  bad — I  felt  so.  And  then  Taffy  he  called 
me,  and  he  spoke  weak  and  slow — but  he  said  if 
I'd  be  a  good  gal,  and  go  then,  he  would  tell  my 
mother,  and  maybe  I  would  be  sent  for  to  come 
too ;  and  so  I  went  to  bed,  but  I  cried  all  night ; 
and  next  day  they  said  Taffy  was  dead! — and 
oh,  Miss  Gracie — they  wouldn't  let  me  go  when 
they  laid  him  in  the  ground,  nor  tell  me  where 
they  put  him,  for  I  wanted  to  go  and  put  some 
flowers  on  him  as  he  and  I  done  for  mamma  and 
Marie.  I  was  seven  years  old  when  Taffy  died, 
and  I  staid  at  the  work-'us  and  did  chores  for 
Miss  White,  and  lugged  round  the  children,  and 
run  of  errands,  till  the  committee-men  said  I 
was  old  enough  to  be  put  out ;  Miss  White- 
wanted  to  keep  me,  but  they  said  no.  And 
then  Aunt  Betsy  she  wanted  a  gal,  and  she  took 
me,  and  I've  been  here  most  a  year  now." 

"And  have  you  got  the  letter  and  picture 
still,  Twilight?"  said  Alice,  as  the  girl  paused. 

' '  Got  'urn  ?  why  !  yes,  indeed  !  Why,  I 
wouldn't  part  with  'urn  for  nothing!"  said  Twi- 
light. "Do  you  want  to  see  'um  ? — Maybe — 
maybe" — she  said,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  struck 
her,  ' '  maybe  you  can  read  it  to  me — do  you 
think  you  could?" 

'  •  Why,  Twilight !  have  you  never  read  it  yet  ?  " 

"How  could  I?"  said  the  poor  girl,  mourn- 
fully. "  You  know  I  can't  read  writing ;  that's 
why  I  so  terribly  want  to  learn  to  write  ;  I  want 
to  know  what  my  mother  says." 

"But  could  nobody  read  it  to  you?" 

' '  I  don't  know, "  said  Twilight.  ' '  They  might; 
but  there  was  ony  one  gal  at  the  Avork-'us  who 
could  read,  and  she  was  a  real  wicked,  bad  gal — 
Miss  White  said  so  herself.  Why!"  said  Twi- 
light, fixing  her  pure,  innocent  eyes  upon  Miss 
Grade's  face  with  a  look  of  holy  horror,  "she 
lied  andcuss'd — ony  think  !  and  I  didn't  want  her 
to  read  my  dear  mother's  letter — should  you?" 

Again  Alice  was  struck  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  native  delicacy  of  the  child's  instincts 
and  the  low,  coarse,  work-house  language  she  had 
been  taught  to  use. 

"So  I  waited,  and  waited,"  she  continued, 
"and  one  day,  after  I  came  here,  I  gol  Ruthy  a 
letter  from  the  post-office  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  read  it.  and  she  said,  "  Yes.  to  be  sure  she 
could;"  and  so  I  thought  of  it  two  days,  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  she  would  read  a  letter  for 
me ;  and  she  said  yes.  But  when  I  got  it,  and 
give  it  to  her,  she  couldn't  read  a  word  of  it :  she 
said  it  warn't  no  words  at  all ;  that  it  was  all 
bosh  !  and  she  flung  it  back  to  me,  and  said  I'd 
as  good  put  it  right  in  the  fire,  for  it  wasn't  no 
good  at  all !"  and  Twilight's  voice  trembled  and 
her  eves  flashed  at  the  remembered  insult. 
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"Will  you  bring  it  now  and  let  me  try  to  read 
it  to  you  ?"  said  Alice. 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  the  delighted  child.  "I'll 
go  and  get  it ;  and  you'll  see  if  my  mother  wrote 
ony  scrabble,  won't  you?" 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned  with  a  small 
package  done  up  in  brown  paper,  and  reverently 
unfolding  it,  she  took  out  a  morocco  case,  some- 
what worn,  but  not  much  soiled  considering  how 
long  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  busy  little 
maid  of  all  work. 

' '  I  always  kiss  it  good-night,  and  good-morn- 
ing," she  said,  with  a  loving  smile,  as  she  hand- 
ed it  to  Alice. 

Miss  Gracie  opened  the  case,  which  contained 
two  delicately-painted  French  miniatures,  and 
started  in  surprise ;  the  two  pictured  faces  within 
were  so  like,  so  wonderfully  like,  the  little  inno- 
cent face  looking  up  into  hers !  On  the  reverse 
side  was  a  curiously-formed  cipher,  probably  the 
combined  initials  of  the  wedded  pair,  woven  in 
their  hair.  Not  more  curiously  and  intimately 
were  the  threads  of  raven  black  and  glossy  brown 
blended  together  than  the  several  lineaments  of 
the  two  originals  had  been  blended  in  their  trans- 
mission to  their  beautiful  child ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  these  were  indeed  the  parents  of 
little  Twilight. 

"  That's  mamma,"  said  she,  bending  down  to 
kiss  the  picture.      "  Is  not  she  jolly  ?" 

llJolie!  tres  joiie!  charmante!"  said  Miss 
Gracie,  smiling,  as  she  for  the  first  time  compre- 
hended the  sense  in  which  Twilight  had  so  often 
used  that  before  inexplicable  word. 

"And  now  for  the  letter,"  said  Twilight. 
' '  Will  you  try  if  you  can  read  it  ?  It  is  rum- 
pled some ;  'cause,  as  I  couldn't  read  it,  I  some- 
rimes  lay  it  on  my  heart  at  night ;  for  I  thought 
maybe  some  of  the  good  would  come  out  of  it  at 
night  (as  the  sweet  smell  comes  out  of  the  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  when  it's  dark  there)  and  make 
me  good." 

"This  letter,"  said  Miss  Gracie,  "is  address- 
ed to  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Elise  de  la 
Tour!" 

"Yes,"  said  Twilight,  quietly,  "that's  me. 
Taffy  used  to  call  me  so ;  and  sometimes  ' petite 
Toinette.'  And  that's  why  they  call  me  Ann 
Twilight,  and  Twilight — that's  English  for  Toi- 
nette, you  know." 

1 '  The  letter  is  in  French, "  said  Alice.  ' '  Shall 
I  read  it  to  you  so,  or  in  English  ?" 

"Just  as  mamma  writ  it,"  said  Twilight, 
sinking  on  her  knees,  and  with  her  soft  eyes  and 
her  clasped  hands  upraised,  as  a  devotee  might 
kneel  to  listen  to  some  oracle-breathing  saint. 

The  letter  we  shall  venture  to  translate : 

uMy  darling  Antoinette,  my  Orphan  Angel,  my 
Henri' s  Child,— I  am  dying,  my  sweet  one.  I  must 
leave  you  in  a  strange  land ;  and  you,  my  little  deserted 
one,  are  too  young  to  understand  your  loss,  or  to  know 
why  I  weep  as  I  clasp  you  to  my  heart.  But  I  have  little 
time  and  less  strength,  and  I  must  hasten  on.  My  faith- 
ful Eustaphie  and  Marie  reminded  me  (and  I  bless  them 
for  the  considerate  thought)  that  the  time  may  come  when 
my  now  unconscious  child  will  be  old  enough  to  under- 
stand what  I  write;  and  for  your  sake  I  make  this  last 


effort  to  communicate  with  you.     My  beloved  one,  your 
father  was  Antoine  Henri  de  la  Tour,  second  son  of  Eti- 

enne  de  la  Tour,  banker,  Rue  de ,  Paris. 

u  Having  business  which  called  him  to  America,  I  per- 
suaded him  to  let  me  accompany  him,  and  we  embark- 
ed at  Havre  in  the  Susanne,  Captain  Thibaud,  with  you 
our  only  child,  Pierre  Eustaphie,  my  husband's  valet,  and 
his  wife  Marie,  your  attached  bonne.  On  the  passage  our 
vessel  came  in  collision  with  another,  and  was  wrecked. 
In  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  and  the  darkness,  many 
lives  were  lost.  Your  father  was  among  them.  I  was 
saved  by  the  devotion  of  Eustaphie,  and  you  by  your 
faithful  Marie.  When  I  regained  my  consciousness  they 
put  my  baby  in  my  arms,  and  told  me  she  was  fatherless. 
Ah!  why  did  not  the  cruel  sea  which  ingulfed  my  hus- 
band take  to  its  cold  rest  his  wife  and  child?  But  the 
wise  God  willed  otherwise — may  He  make  me  more  sub- 
missive! The  vessel  which  took  us  off  was  bound  for 
America,  but  not  to  the  port  to  which  we  had  been  des- 
tined. They  landed  us  here.  Marie  and  I  could  speak  no 
English — Eustaphie  but  little ;  and  in  my  terror,  my  an- 
guish, and  my  consequent  illness,  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  the  mercantile  house  with  which  my  husband 
had  just  connected  himself.  Strangers  and  friendless  in 
a  foreign  land,  Mre  subsisted  for  a  while  upon  the  sale  of 
such  articles  of  value  as  I  had  on  at  the  time  of  our  ship- 
wreck. Eustaphie  has  now  obtained  a  situation  in  a  mu- 
sic store;  his  small  earnings  are  our  support,  I  have 
written  home,  but  no  answer  has  yet  been  returned. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  time — I  am  too  impatient.  If  I  could 
live  to  see  you,  my  darling,  safe  in  the  care  of  your  fam- 
ily I  could  die  content;  but  I  am  failing  too  fast  for  that. 
The  picture  of  your  parents  and  this  letter  is  all  your  poor 
mother  can  leave  to  her  darling  child;  these,  and  the 
blessing  of  her  who  is  ready  to  perish,  are  your  only  por- 
tion. I  leave  you  in  the  care  of  our  humble  but  faithful 
friends.  If  you  ever  regain  your  friends  and  home  you 
will  have  ample  means  to  repay  their  devotion.  I  leave 
them  to  7/om,  my  child;  never  forget  the  debt!  But  if 
doomed  to  exile  and  poverty,  I  leave  you  to  them ;  I  know 
they  will  share  their  all  with  you,  and  you  must  give  them 
the  love  and  duty  due  to  your  lost  parents.  And  now,  my 
precious  one,  farewell!  He  who  supported  the  trembling 
wing  of  the  lone  dove,  and  guided  her  in  safety  over  the 
whelming  waters  where  no  dry  land  appeared,  can  keep 
my  little  one ;  and  to  His  care  I  commit  you. 
"  Your  dying  mother, 

"•Claire  Elise  de  la  Tour." 

Carefully  stitched  to  the  top  of  this  letter  were 
the  marriage  certificate  of  Antoine  Henri  de  la 
Tour  and  Claire  Elise  de  Larny  and  the  regis- 
try of  the  baptism  of  their  child  Antoinette  Elise 
de  la  Tour ;  and  below  was  written,  in  a  stiff, 
coarse  hand,  unlike  the  delicate  but  trembling 
characters  of  the  letter  itself,  the  date  of  Ma- 
dame's  death,  and  place  of  burial.  As  Miss 
Gracie  saw  the  careful  solicitude  with  which 
these  faithful  servants  had  thus  preserved  to  the 
orphan  child  all  they  could  of  evidence  of  her 
home  and  family,  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  But 
before  she  had  time  to  speak,  the  mild,  pleasant 
voice  of  Aunt  Betsy  called  up  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs — 

"  Twilight,  Twilight !  has  thee  forgot  the  tea- 
table?  I  guess  thee  don't  know  it's  'most  six 
o'clock."  And  Twilight,  catching  up  her  treas- 
ures, hurried  away. 

Miss  Gracie  was  rather  glad  of  the  interrup- 
tion, as  she  wanted  to  be  alone  and  think  before 
she  conversed  with  Twilight  upon  the  subject. 
When  she  did  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  all 
the  child's  thoughts  were  retrospective,  and  not 
/>rospective.  She  talked  with  reawakened  ten- 
derness of  her  parents,  of  "Taffy"  and  Marie, 
and  recalled  a  thousand  little  tokens  of  their 
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care  and  love ;  br ';  not  one  word  of  the  future 
prospects  to  which  the  letter  might  lead.  The 
few  years  which  elapsed  since  those  sad  events 
which  her  mother's  letter  made  known  had  been 
a  lifetime  to  her,  and  she  spoke  of  them  as  things 
before  the  Flood — never  seeming  to  realize  that 
any  one  connected  with  her  could  be  surviving 
still.  This  view  Alice  was  careful  not  to  dissi- 
pate ;  for  although  she  had  herself  strong  hopes 
of  one  day  restoring  the  little  girl  to  her  family, 
she  was  too  prudent  to  awaken  hopes  which 
might  never  be  realized. 

After  a  few  days'  reflection  Miss  Grade's  course 
was  decided  upon.  The  first  step  was  to  remove 
Twilight  from  her  lowly  station,  and  give  her 
some  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  which 
her  birth  entitled  her ;  and  Alice  wrote  to  the 
Principal  of  the  school  where  she  had  herself 
completed  her  education — an  estimable  woman, 
with  whom  she  had  ever  maintained  a  friendly 
intercourse.  She  told  her  the  outlines  of  Twi- 
light's story,  and  inquired  the  lowest  terms  upon 
which  she  could  be  received  as  a  pupil — Alice 
herself  being  answerable  for  the  payment  of  the 
bills  should  the  friends  of  the  lost  child  not  be 
found. 

A  few  days  brought  an  answer :  Mrs.  Illersly 
was  much  interested  in  the  little  girl's  history ; 
and  if  she  would  converse  with  the  pupils  in 
French,  and  give  them  the  French  accent,  she 
would  receive  her  for  a  sum  merely  nominal. 
Alice  was  delighted.  The  next  thing  was  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Wood, 
to  inform  them  of  the  discovery  she  had  made, 
and  to  ask  their  consent  and  co-operation  in  her 
plans.  Aunt  Betsy  was  yielding  and  quiet,  as 
usual.  She  said  "Sure!"  and  "Thee  don't  say 
so!"  She  Avas  sorry  to  part  with  the  handy, 
pleasant-tempered  child ;  but  Ruthy  would  like 
an  older  girl,  and  perhaps  it  icould  be  less  of  a 
trial.  Uncle  Lem  was  more  demonstrative — 
tears,  which  his  manliness  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed, told  how  the  little,  lonely,  gentle  child 
had  crept  into  his  great,  warm  heart ;  but  he  ad- 
vocated her  removal. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said  to  Alice ;  " she  is  of 
your  sort,  not  ours  ;  she  belongs  to  such  as  you, 
and  I  see  you  took  to  each  other  from  the  very 
first : 

'•Like  loves  like,  and  love  likes  love; 
Eagle  mates  eagle,  and  dove  seeks  dove!' 

Yes ;   she  ought  to  go.      I  see   it    all ;    it's  all 
right;  and  it's  human  nature,  too,"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  turn  it  off  with  a  laugh  that  would  not 
come — "  human  nature,  all  the  world  over. 
lNo  matter  what  old  hen  may  hatch  the  duck's  egg?, 
They'll  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they've  legs.'" 

And  now  Miss  Grade  ventured  to  tell  Twi- 
light the  arrangements  she  had  made,  confining 
her  communications  to  the  advantages  of  an  ed- 
ucation, and  carefully  avoiding  to  excite  any  fu- 
ture hopes  beyond  the  results  of  that.  With  the 
liberal  aid  of  Aunt  Betsy  and  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  skillful  fingers  of  Twilight  herself,  a  suitable 
wardrobe  was  procured  ;  and  when  Alice  left 
Aunt  Betsy's  she  took  her  young  charge  with 


her,  and  making  a  circuit  to  M ,  she  left 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour  with  Mrs.  Illersly. 

When  Miss  Grade  returned  to  the  city  she 
found  the  father  of  her  young  pupils — the  gentle- 
man in  whose  family  she  resided,  and  upon  whose 
aid  and  advice  she  had  confidently  counted — was 
still  absent  at  the  South,  and  she  had  to  wait  two 
months  for  his  return.  He  advised  an  applica- 
tion to  the  French  consul,  and  procured  her  an 
interview.  The  consul  entered  warmly  into  Miss 
Grade's  view  of  the  case,  and  engaged  to  write 
out  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  France. 
He  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  out  copies 
of  the  letter  and  certificates,  and  also  a  daguerre- 
otype of  the  pictures.  This  was  reasonable,  and 
Miss  Grade  went  to  Mrs.  Illersly's  to  procure 
them.  She  found  Twilight  well,  and  perfectly 
happy.  Mrs.  Illersly  spoke  in  the  kindest  terms 
of  her  little  pupil;  and  "  chcre  Antoinette"  was 
already  the  pet'  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

But  all  this  caused  some  detention ;  and  then, 
men  of  business  do  not  hurry  themselves  as  im- 
pulsive women  expect  they  will.  The  consul 
was  courteous  and  kind,  but  spring  had  opened 
before  the  letters  were  actually  sent  off.  Alice 
spent  her  summer  vacation  at  Mrs.  Illersly's, 
with  Twilight ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  her 
protegee's  growth  and  improvement.  Hers  was 
the  pleasure  of  some  enthusiastic  florist,  who, 
having  removed  a  stinted  flower  from  the  road- 
side, sees  it  blooming  in  his  garden  in  stateliness 
and  beauty ;  and  she  returned  to  the  city  to  await. 
in  feverish  impatience,  the  expected  letter  from 
France. 

In  the  autumn  Alice  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Illersly.  Twilight  was  seriously  indisposed 
— a  sudden  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
She  had  called  in  medical  advice,  and  would 
write  again.  The  next  day  the  accounts  were 
more  favorable — the  complaint  seemed  yielding 
to  treatment,  and  the  physician  saw  no  cause  for 
apprehension.  Alice's  heart  yearned  to  hasten 
to  her  darling;  but  she  was  not  quite  mistress  of 
her  own  time,  and  besides,  the  consul  had  in- 
formed her  the  letters  from  France  might  be 
daily  expected,  and  she  concluded  to  wait  for 
them,  hearing  daily  from  Mrs.  Illersly. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  came  an  alarming  letter. 
A  new  disease — rapid  pulmonary  consumption, 
which  Twilight  had  inherited  probably  from  her 
unfortunate  mother,  and  the  seeds  of  which  had 
possibly  been  long  dormant  in  her  system — had 
developed  itself,  and  her  physician  had  serious 
fears  for  the  result.  Antoinette  requested  her 
friend  to  come  to  her. 

Alas !  the  same  hour  which  brought  these  sad 
tidings  brought  also  the  long-desired  letters  from 
France.  The  grand  parents  and  uncle  of  Twi- 
light had  been  found,  and  rapturously  acknowl- 
edged her  claims.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  la 
Tour  had  never  been  received,  and  her  family 
had  supposed  the  little  girl,  with  both  her  par- 
ents, had  perished  at  sea.  They  now  placed 
ample  funds  at  the  consul's  disposal,  and  request- 
ed the  child  might  be  furnished  with  every  thing 
requisite  to  her  station,  and  sent  out  to  them  un- 
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der  the  charge  of  responsible  persons,  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  graceful  letter  of  warm  thanks  to 
Miss  Grade  was  inclosed  in  the  one  to  the  con- 
sul. 

Ah !  with  what  a  heavy  heart  did  Alice  read 
this  long-desired  letter,  and  then  hasten  with 
sad  forebodings  to  Mrs.*  Illersly's !  She  found 
that  Mr.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  sent 
for,  ami  were  there  before  her.  Uncle  Lem  was 
walking  with  troubled  restlessness  up  and  down 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  his  usually  joyous  face 
pale  and  anxious.  He  shook  Alice's  hand,  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  vainly;  the  usually  ready 
words  would  not  come,  and  turning  away  he  re- 
sumed his  troubled  walk.  Aunt  Betsy  was  es- 
tablished in  the  sick  room  as  head-nurse,  a  post 
for  which  her  soft  speech  and  quiet  gentle  ways 
admirably  fitted  her ;  and  as  Alice  entered  the 
chamber  her  close  cap  and  dove-colored  dress 
glided  quietly  from  the  easy  chair  where  Twi- 
light reclined  just  as  she  had  so  often  described 
her  young  mother. 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prepare 
Twilight  for  the  arrival  of  Alice,  but  the  delight 
of  the  sensitive  girl  almost  destroyed  her  remain- 
ing strength  ;  and  she  lay,  panting  and  smiling, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  in  the  loving  arms 
which  supported  her,  while  Alice  weeping,  rained 
down  kisses  on  her  pale  brow  and  lips.  But  at 
last  this  strong  emotion  passed  away,  and  she 
became  able  to  converse  with  her  friend. 

"  How  long  ago  is  it,  Miss  Gracie,"  she  said, 
"  since  you  came  first  to  Aunt  Betsy's  ?" 

"More  than  a  year,"  said  Alice,  sadly,  as  she 
mentally  compared  the  slight,  spirit-like  thing 
she  held  clasped  to  her  heart  with  the  little, 
active,  healthy,  sun-burned  child  of  a  year  ago ! 

"Only  a  year?"  said  Twilight,  musingly. 
"Only  one  year  ago!"  she  continued.  "Do 
you  remember  that  first  Sunday  when  I  was  so 
rude  to  you  ?  and  our  talk  in  the  garden,  when 
I  told  you  I  hoped  the  Great  King  would  send 
for  me  ?  Is  that  only  one  year  ago  ? — and  I  was 
then  a  little  ignorant  child ;  I  did  not  know  what 
I  talked  about!  And  now!  ah!  dear  Miss 
Gracie,  this  change  is  your  work ;  you  taught 
me  to  know  and  love  the  Great  King — to  under- 
stand who  should  be  his  messenger — and  not  to 
fear  him.  Dear  friend!"  she  said,  passing  her 
arm  caressingly  round  Alice's  neck,  and  glanc- 
ing anxiously  at  her  face  as  she  spoke,  "I  think 
His  messenger  is  very  near  me  now,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  make  ready  for  the  long  jour- 
ney." 

For  a  moment  Alice's  heart  stood  still  in 
mortal  terror  ;  then,  strengthened  by  a  strength 
not  her  own,  she  said,  in  low,  clear  tones,  whose 
calmness  surprised  even  herself, 

"What  God  wills  is  best ;  His  will,  not  ours, 
be  done!" 

"  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said 
the  dying  girl  •  "  I  can  say  and  feel  so,  too,  now. 
But  I  must  tell  you  how  silly  I  have  been. 
Since  I  came  here  I  have  read  and  thought  so 
much  about  France,  beautiful  France,  my  fa- 
ther's and  mother's  land— that1 1  have  wanted  to 


be  rich — oh,  very  rich — and  go  there— you  and  I 
together — and  see  all  the  places  my  mother  used 
to  know  and  live  in.  But  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
You  know,  if  I  went  to  France,  it  would  not  be 
home — my  friends  are  not  there ;  but  in  heaven 
I  shall  find  home  and  friends  too.  My  father, 
my  mother,  Taffy,  and  Marie — and  you  will  come 
too,  one  day,  dear  friend,  and  then  we  shall  be 
parted  no  more !     Oh !  it  is  better  as  it  is ! " 

"I  fear  you  are  talking  too  much,  my  dar- 
ling," whispered  Miss  Gracie. 

"Am  I?  I  will  not  then,"  said  Twilight, 
sweetly.  "  Will  you  sing  to  me,  and  I  will  try 
to  sleep." 

And  nestling  lovingly  as  a  little  child  in  Alice's 
arms,  she  closed  her  eyes,  while  Alice,  with  an 
effort  few  could  make,  sung,  with  untrembling 
tones,  Twilight's  favorite  hymn,  "I  would  not 
live  always." 

For  a  fortnight  the  two  young  friends  walked 
side  by  side,  in  close,  loving  communion  through 
the  shadow  of  the  dark  valley — the  good,  brave 
heart  of  Alice  supporting  and  cheering  the  young 
sister  of  her  adoption ;  and  then  all  that  was 
earthly  of  Little  Twilight  was  laid  in  the  grave ; 
and  with  one  of  those  wonderful  coincidences 
which  are  stranger  than  fiction,  her  childish 
hope  was  fulfilled,  the  messenger  of  the  Great 
King  called  for  her  the  night  preceding  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Alice  remained  until  the  last  sad 
duties  were  over,  and  then  returned,  grave  but 
calm,  trusting  and  submissive,  to  her  city  pupils. 

Some  time  later,  by  the  orders  of  the  French 
consul,  a  white  stone  marked  the  resting-place 
of  the  little  emigrant.  It  bore  the  name  and 
age  of  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Elise  de  la  Tour. 
Above  was  the  sculptured  emblem  of  a  sky-lark, 
son  ling  heavenward  from  the  low  grass;  and 
below  were  the  words  which  Alice  Grade's  lov- 
ing heart  had  suggested : 

Twilight  has  passed  into  the  perfect 
Day! 

SINGLE  LIFE  AMONG  US. 

¥HETHER  man  is  the  only  creature  of  God 
who  presumes  to  live  unmated  we  have 
neither  as  naturalists  nor  as  spirit-seers  suffi- 
cient sight  or  insight  to  enable  us  to  say  with 
certainty.  Agassiz,  in  his  submarine  explora- 
tions, may  have  found  some  stray  dolphin  or  tur- 
tle that  shows  no  signs  of  any  connubial  dispo- 
sitions, but  even  that  great  naturalist  would  be 
thought  to  be  telling  a  fish  story,  wholly  out  of 
the  scientific  line,  if  he  should  declare  such  iso- 
lation to  be  so  chronic  a  condition  as  to  prove 
enduring  celibacy.  Audubon  may  have  noted 
some  stray  eagle  soaring  over  forests  and  among 
mountain-tops  without  visible  mate,  and  scorn- 
ing all  the  little  flutterings  and  screamings  from 
the  neighboring  eyries  that  hint  to  him  that  gen- 
tle fancies  among  birds — as  with  us,  their  betters 
— may  nestle  beneath  stately  feathers.  Who 
knows,  however,  but  that  the  airy  solitary  is  a 
faithful  widower,  more  fond  by  far  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  mate,  who  was  cut  off  by  a 
ruthless  shot,  than  of  the  delights  of  any  second 
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love.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  decidedly 
against  the  idea  that  celibacy  prevails  or  exists 
in  any  order  of  creatures  below  our  humanity. 
As  to  the  superior  existences,  the  denizens  of  the 
spiritual  world,  we  do  not,  like  some  of  our 
friends,  piesume  to  speak  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  daily  conversation.  We  have 
found  not  a  few  persons,  however,  free  from  any 
such  hallucinations,  yet  taking  comfort  in  Swe- 
denborg's  fancy  that  all  souls  that  had  here  be- 
low been  congenially  mated  would  there  continue 
the  union,  and  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  love, 
but  have  dwelt  here  in  loneliness,  will  there 
find  some  congenial  spirit,  while  the  seer  con- 
demns to  eternal  seclusion  the  heartless  souls 
that  have  never  loved,  because  they  are  wholly 
unloving.  For  our  own  part,  while  holding  by 
the  Holy  Writ  that  declares  there  will  be  no 
marrying  in  heaven,  we  can  not  but  believe  that 
something  of  that  elective  affinity  of  souls  that 
draws  manly  wisdom  into  such  congenial  com- 
munion with  feminine  sensibility  belongs  to  the 
immortal  nature,  and  shows  itself  among  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  knowing  spirits  and 
the  loving  spirits  on  high.  In  this  faith  we 
cherish  good  hopes  for  the  better  social  condition 
hereafter  of  a  few  of  our  bachelor  friends,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  kind-hearted  old  maids. 

When  we  stand  in  our  own  lot  and  look  upon 
our  own  kind,  whatever  we  may  think  of  higher  or 
lower  spheres,  we  can  not  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  truth  that  celibacy  is  a  very  conspicuous  and 
an  increasing  fact  among  us.  Statistics  show 
that,  with  the  increase  of  refinement  and  expen- 
diture, the  number  of  unmarried  persons  of  ripe 
years  increases ;  and  we  are  startled  by  the  rev- 
elation on  every  side  that,  while  modern  thought 
is  wholly  reversing  the  old  ascetic  idea  that  cel- 
ibacy is  the  most  honorable  condition,  as  bring- 
ing the  soul  nearest  God  and  his  highest  spiritu- 
al gifts  and  offices,  modern  practice  is  enlarging 
the  celibate  order ;  and  never  in  the  palmy  days 
of  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  were  there  so 
many  bachelors  and  maids  as  now.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
existence  and  increase  of  single  life  among  us. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  most  obvious  source 
of  celibacy,  nor  forget  that  some  persons,  by 
physical  temperament  or  organization,  are  shut 
out  of  the  marrying  list.  Some  have  physical 
deformities  or  infirmities  that  may  be  an  insuper- 
able hinderance.  Some  are  too  little  attractive 
by  nature  to  win  ready  attachment;  and  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  the  prospects  of  woman  are  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  conceded  that  personal  beauty 
is  a  great  element  in  deciding  her  social  destiny. 
Yet  even  beauty  may  be  overruled  by  other  in- 
fluences, and  a  certain  vivacity  of  temperament 
gives  many  a  girl  of  ordinary  personal  charms  a 
fascination  in  men's  sight  far  beyond  that  of  the 
model  face  and  figure  that  so  often  claim  sover- 
eignty by  their  own  queenly  right.  There  is 
certainly  in  temperament  itself  a  marvelous 
marrying  power;  and  many  men  and  women 
who  have  no  visible  fascinations  carry  with  them 
a  certain  attraction  that  might  well  make  the 


superstitious  believe  in  philters  and  witchcraft. 
Conspicuous  homeliness  may,  indeed,  justly  be 
named  among  the  causes  of  celibacy,  especially 
of  female  celibacy.  Yet  if  we  are  asked  can- 
didly to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  average 
good  looks  of  the  married  and  single,  we  must 
in  truthfulness  allow  that  old  maids  are  about  as 
good-looking  as  their  married  friends ;  and  more 
than  this  we  must  say,  in  painful  honesty,  that  if 
we  were  obliged  to  designate  the  very  plainest 
faces  within  our  circle  of  privileged  acquaintance, 
we  must  make  the  selection  from  the  connubial 
ranks.  In  fact  we  doubt  much  if  it  would  be 
possible,  even  with  Hogarth's  genius,  to  sketch 
any  varieties  of  human  homeliness  that  could 
not  be  illustrated  from  the  features  of  our  mar- 
ried acquaintance,  both  men  and  women.  What 
is  very  comforting,  however,  is  the  truth  that 
some  of  the  plainest  people  are  the  pleasantest, 
and  like  ugly  old  mugs  of  baked  clay,  are  brim- 
ful of  sparkling  juices.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  traits  that  keep  people 
single  have  a  basis  in  physical  temperament,  and 
the  prudes  and  coquettes  of  either  sex  may  owe 
somewhat  to  a  slow  or  quick  pulse  the  coldness 
that  shuts  them  up  within  themselves,  or  the 
volatility  that  prevents  their  fixing  their  flighty 
fancies  upon  a  constant  object.  We  leave,  how- 
ever, to  our  medical  friends  the  more  thorough 
consideration  of  physiological  hinderances  to  mar- 
riage, and  pass  to  such  as  are  more  directly  so- 
cial. We  will  only  say,  for  the  comfort  of  our 
masculine  readers,  that  no  amount  of  natural 
awkwardness  or  ungainliness  need  discourage 
them  in  their  matrimonial  prospects  ;  for  so  lit- 
tle has  mere  beauty  in  a  man  to  do  with  winning 
feminine  favor,  that  the  pet  belle  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  fascinated  by  a  manly  will  and  com- 
manding intellect  in  a  very  rough  exterior  than 
by  any  model  Adonis  with  a  complexion  as  fair 
and  skin  and  character  as  soft  as  her  own. 

It  is  society  that  makes  or  mars  matches  in 
the  main,  for  young  people  tend  very  readily  to 
love  and  marriage  when  left  to  their  own  affini- 
ties. The  social  law  at  once  calls  their  inclina- 
tions before  its  stern  tribunal,  putting  to  the 
young  romancers  two  momentous  questions : 
first,  how  they  expect  to  support  a  family ;  and, 
secondly,  how  they  expect  to  keep  their  social 
position  or  to  elevate  it.  The  first  question  is 
universal  with  all  who  have  any  forethought,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  bread  question  in  matrimony,  and 
is  so  important  that  wise  Thomas  Buckle  declares 
that  the  average  number  of  marriages  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  bread.  With  bread,  how- 
ever, many  other  things  are  thought  needful,  and 
in  all  communities  at  all  beyond  the  rude  neces- 
sities of  backwoods  life,  the  cost  of  the  modest 
comforts  of  housekeeping  is  such  as  to  put  a 
mighty  check  to  the  matrimonial  visions  of  hosts 
of  young  men,  or  to  adjourn  them  to  an  indefin- 
ite future.  The  costliness  of  living  acts  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  youth,  and  the  affections  are 
so  forewarned  in  the  school  of  prudence  as  to 
close  their  gates  against  the  dear  invasion,  and 
lead  multitudes  either  to  absent  themselves  from 
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female  society,  or  to  enter  it  with  the  feeling 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  to  be  but 
lookers-on  as  at  a  show  of  fruits  which  the  spec- 
tator must  not  touch  nor  take.  In  one  point  of 
view,  the  costliness  of  living  presses  with  great 
severity  upon  young  people  in  this  country,  by 
raising  the  general  standard  of  expectation  with- 
out by  any  means  raising  proportionately  the 
average  of  means.  The  great  mass  of  young 
people  who  go  to  school  together  form  very  near- 
ly the  same  opinions  as  to  the  essentials  and 
comforts  of  life,  while  there  is  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  their  ability  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
With  girls  who,  as  such,  are  especially  sympa- 
thetic and  imitative,  there  is  great  proneness  to 
assimilate  manners  and  expectations,  so  that  the 
daintiest  and  most  favored  school-girl  is  far  more 
likely  to  give  her  fastidious  tastes  to  her  poorer 
companions  than  to  borrow  from  them  any  love 
of  republican  simplicity.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  America,  especially  so  far  as  our  women 
are  concerned,  the  standard  of  average  expecta- 
tion rises  far  beyond  the  standard  of  wealth,  and 
society  is  full  of  young  ladies  whose  tastes  are 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  domestic  con- 
dition and  prospects.  Their  evident  desire  for  a 
delicate  way  of  life  at  once  alarms  the  unpre- 
tending class  of  suitors,  and  discourages  the  very 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  that  might  make 
them  helpers  of  worthy  young  husbands  through 
years  of  modest  frugality  to  years  of  peaceful  in- 
dependence. It  is  somewhat  appalling  to  look 
into  our  public  schools  and  see  the  thousands  of 
white-handed,  finely-dressed  girls,  and  to  ask 
how  many  of  them  can  find  husbands  who  can 
properly  provide  them  with  the  silks,  velvets,  and 
jewels  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  as  things  to  be  had  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Too  many  of  them  have  wholly  unrepublican 
ideas  of  true  social  dignity,  and  cherish  the  fool- 
ish notion  that  labor  is  not  genteel,  and  prefer  to 
coquette  with  some  fop  who  has  not  brain  nor 
pluck  enough  to  earn  his  salt,  rather  than  to 
smile  upon  some  manly  young  felloAV  whose  hard 
hand  is  ready  and  able  to  work  out  a  worthy  lot 
for  a  wife,  and  .in  the  end  adorn  industry  with 
grace  and  refinement.  We  must  set  down  a 
false  feminine  fastidiousncs s  as  a  very  prominent 
cause  of  celibacy,  and  no  person  of  common  ob- 
servation can  fail  to  remember  signal  instances 
of  girls  who  do  not  wish  to  live  single,  but  who 
have,  merely  from  some  absurd  social  prejudice,' 
refused  men  who  have  by  character  and  energy 
won  a  position  that  any  woman  might  honor. 

We  are  not  leaving  out  of  account,  in  these 
financial  and  social  estimates,  the  law  of  elective 
affinity  which  must  regulate  the  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  life ;  and  we  surely  believe  that  not  a 
few  people  remain  unmarried  because  they  can 
not  love  any  one  whom  they  can  win.  It  is  very 
kindly  taken  for  granted,  and  often  with  much 
truth,  that  the  best  portion  of  old  bachelors  are 
such  because  they  were  crossed  in  love,  or  else 
death  nipped  their  hope  before  its  bloom.  It  is 
said  of  the  more  interesting  single  women  that 
they  were  too  fastidious,  and  did  not  like  those 


who  loved  them.  It  may  be  said  of  vast  num- 
bers of  noble  women  that,  from  misfortune  or  se- 
clusion, they  have  never  met  with  manly  natures 
congenial  with  their  own,  and,  rather  than  mate 
with  clowns  or  dotards,  they  prefer  to  be  alone 
in  what,  comparatively  speaking,  is  to  them  sin- 
gle blessedness.  When  once  the  opinion,  more- 
over, gains  currency  that  certain  persons  are  not 
in  the  marrying  line,  but  are  predestined  celi- 
bates, the  expectation  not  only  acts  upon  others 
so  as  to  discourage  advances,  but  acts  also  upon 
the  parties  themselves,  who  quietly  accept  their 
destiny  as  much  as  if  a  ghostly  ecclesiastic  had 
given  the  black  vail  or  cowl  that  makes  wedlock 
impossible.  We  all  soon  fall  into  the  habitudes 
of  our  profession,  so  that  use  becomes  a  second 
nature ;  and  nothing  but  sheer  routine  keeps  a 
large  percentage  of  bachelors  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  maidens  in  their  single  file. 

Conviction,  moral  or  intellectual,  or  both,  un- 
doubtedly keeps  many  persons  unmarried,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  pursue  favorite  studies  with- 
out distraction,  or  devote  themselves  to  some 
holy  charity  or  faith  without  hinderance.  Thus, 
in  all  ages,  a  portion  of  the  noblest  minds  have 
been  priests  and  vestals  of  God  and  humanity. 
We  find  such  examples  not  only  on  the  lists  of 
recluses  who  have  given  up  home  and  the  world 
for  the  cloister  and  the  altar,  but  in  the  ranks 
of  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  above  the  world 
while  among  its  people — friends  of  the  orphaned, 
guides  of  the  benighted — in  fact,  fathers  and  mo- 
thers to  hearts  and  homes  that  have  never  open- 
ed to  them  the  charms  of  wedded  love,  or  bound 
them  by  the  claims  of  son  or  daughter.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  ready  to  say  with  our  Oxford  re- 
cluses and  lloman  devotees  that  single  life  is  the 
highest  spiritual  state,  yet  wc  must  confess  that, 
when  we  think  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  con- 
dition within  our  knowledge  or  observation,  we 
shake  a  little  in  our  predilections  for  marriage ; 
and,  although  not  yielding  our  ground,  we  do 
take  sides  most  cordially  with  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  are  single  from  a  love  higher 
than  any  that  yet  calls  them  to  wedlock,  against 
the  vulgar  herd  who  marry  merely  for  the  sake 
of  marriage,  and  who  presume  to  make  their 
grossness  or  time-serving  the  reason  for  decry- 
ing the  manly  dignity  and  womanly  delicacy  that 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding ;  while  they 
speak  of  old  bachelors,  and  especially  old  maids, 
as  among  the  monstrosities  of  nature  and  the 
wrecks  of  humanity. 

These  hints  as  to  the  influence  of  nature,  so- 
ciety, and  opinion  upon  single  life  do,  we  are 
aware,  leave  one  great  element  unnamed — an  el- 
ement of  contingency  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
define.  Time  and  chance  happen  to  all,  and  a 
certain  luck  has  much  to  do  alike  with  marrying 
and  not  marrying.  Many  husbands  and  wives 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain  precisely  what 
brought  them  together ;  and  every  honeymoon, 
quite  as  much  in  its  origin  as  in  its  duration, 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  mystical  character  of 
the  planet  from  which  it  is  named.  Single  bless- 
edness is  often  equally  mystical,  and  takes  its  vo- 
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taries  quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  their  friends  ; 
for  often  the  very  persons  who  seem  under  Cu- 
pid's witching  guidance  find  themselves  cloister- 
ed in  Diana's  cold  and  stately  shrine.  How  we 
came  to  be  married,  or  how  we  came  to  be  sin- 
gle, is  generally  far  less  clear  than  the  undoubt- 
ed fact  that  we  are  married  or  are  single.  Over 
single  life  the  same  indefiniteness  continues  to 
the  end  ;  and  of  no  unmarried  men,  and  of  few 
unmarried  women,  can  it  be  said  with  certainty 
that  they  can  never  be  induced  to  change  their 
condition.  The  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need  of 
so  ruling  life  as  to  be  equal  to  either  fortune,  and 
of  so  educating  our  sons,  and  especially  our 
daughters,  as  to  fit  them  not  merely  for  one  con- 
tingency, but  for  all  reasonable  contingencies, 
and  to  train  them  up  to  be  worthy  and  interest- 
ing men  and  women,  whether  they  take  the  mar- 
riage vow  or  not. 

Here  we  come  to  our  practical  point  —  the 
proper  education  of  our  people,  in  view  of  the 
possibility,  and  also  under  the  probability,  of 
celibacy.  "We  can  say  with  all  decision  that  it 
is  a  great  wrong  to  educate  children  with  the 
idea  that  life  is  a  failure  apart  from  marriage. 
We  speak  now  especially  of  our  daughters,  who 
are  likely  to  suffer  most  from  this  error,  and  ei- 
ther to  be  importuned  into  an  improper  match 
or  else  spend  their  days  with  the  sad  conviction 
that  their  whole  career  is  a  disappointment,  and 
they  have  never  really  begun  to  live.  It  is  best, 
indeed,  for  them  in  due  time  to  be  well  married, 
but  far  better  for  them  to  be  well  single  than  ill 
married.  The  culture  that  makes  them  true  wo- 
men best  prepares  them  for  either  lot,  whether  to 
win  the  love  of  a  congenial  husband  or  to  live 
unmarried  in  usefulness  and  dignity.  Nothing 
can  be  much  worse  than  to  urge  a  daughter  into 
a  union  against  her  tastes  and  affections,  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  the  name  of  old  maid  :  and,  to 
us,  the  girl  who  gives  a  man  her  hand  without 
her  heart  comes  very  near  deserving  a  far  worse 
name  than  that.  Let  our  daughters  be  educated 
as  women,  as  our  sons  are  educated  as  men,  not 
for  one  relation,  but  for  all  the  relations  of  life  ; 
and.  whatever  their  lot,  they  will  be  far  more 
useful  and  happy.  If  they  are  trained  merely 
to  be  men-catchers,  their  vocation  ends  when  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  or  have  not  caught  their 
game,  and  they  must  trust  to  accident  or  to  a 
forgiving  Providence  to  give  them  some  new  in- 
centive in  place  of  that  which  is  lost.  Far  too 
many  noble  women,  whose  natures  arc  worthy 
of  a  better  lot,  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
miserable  error  of  thinking  that  they  have  miss- 
ed their  destiny  in  failing  to  marry,  and  perhaps 
bring  on  the  very  listlessness,  the  aimless  indo- 
lence, which  they  fear.  The  true  woman  can 
never  miss  her  destiny  while  loyal  to  her  soul, 
her  position,  and  her  God.  If  one  path  is  closed, 
another  will  open  to  her ;  and  if  truthfulness  and 
self-respect  move  her  to  reject  such  overtures  of 
marriage  as  are  made  to  her,  she  has  a  brave 
purpose  that  can  never  leave  her  without  influ- 
ence, and  genial  affections  that  can  never  leave 
her  lonely  and  unblessed.     We  insist  upon  the  im- 


portance of  having  our  daughters  so  taught  and 
disciplined  that  they  can  pass  their  time  with 
comfort  and  efficiency  without  a  husband  and  an 
establishment,  and,  if  need  be,  can  maintain  them- 
selves with  dignity  and  cheerfulness  by  a  culture 
that  wins  bread,  and  good  name,  and  a  courtesy 
and  grace  that  will  never  fail  to  win  for  them 
friends.  We  have  little  liking,  indeed,  for  mas- 
culine women ;  and  if  we  are  looking  for  beard 
and  pantaloons,  we  prefer  to  look  for  them  to 
men.  Nor  have  we  any  fondness  for  those  wo- 
men whose  speech  is  bearded  and  pantalooned, 
while  their  chins  are  smooth  and  their  garments 
unequivocal.  It  is  not  such  independence  that 
we  commend  as  a  safeguard  against  the  ills  of 
celibacy,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  for  we  believe 
that  woman  is  happier  far  in  single  life  by  keep- 
ing a  true  woman's  heart,  in  all  its  delicacy,  ten- 
derness, and  helpfulness,  than  by  trying  to  unsex 
herself  in  the  poor  attempt  to  be  a  man,  and  re- 
venge masculine  neglect  by  masculine  impudence. 
The  Amazon  who  mutilated  her  bosom  to  be  a 
match  for  man  in  the  use  of  weapons  did  not 
understand  her  warfare,  and  might  have  prevail- 
ed more  readily  by  keeping  her  sex  and  its  ways. 
She,  too,  who  asks  no  marriage  vows  of  man,  but 
only  claims  his  just  sympathy  and  deference,  pre- 
vails far  more  readily  with  a  woman's  girdle  than 
an  Amazon's  breast-plate. 

Starting  thus  with  the  principle  that  education 
should  aim  to  bring  out  all  the  faculties  and  af- 
fections of  a  true  humanity,  without  staking  the 
whole  hope  upon  the  contingency  of  marriage, 
we  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  proper  course  for 
those  to  pursue  who  have  cause  to  regard  them- 
selves as  on  the  list  of  confirmed  celibates?  We 
advise  them  not  only  to  be  resigned  to  their  po- 
sition, but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  in  full  faith 
that  every  condition  in  life — surely  every  honest 
one — is  full  of  compensations  and  privileges. 
We  do  not  deny  that  celibacy  has  its  privations, 
and  we  can  quite  as  little  deny  that  it  has  pecu- 
liar privileges.  In  fact,  its  very  privations  may 
be  so  used  as  to  open  into  privileges ;  for,  ob- 
viously, the  time  not  engrossed  by  married  cares 
may  be  sacredly  given  to  noble  objects  of  friend- 
ship and  charity  ;  and  the  affections  not  tempted 
to  idolize  an  earthly  love  may  be  all  the  more 

{  free  for  the  love  of  God  and  humanity.  Of 
course  the  danger  is  that  a  limited  sphere  will 
narrow  the  mind  ;  and  too  many  single  people 
there  are  who  make  no  effort  to  supply  tin-  place 
of  married  interests  by  other  occupations  of  an 
elevating  character.  Too  many  old  bachelors 
abandon  love  and  take  to  their  bank-book  and 
bill  of  fire— not  to  name  baser  indulgences— for 
their  solace  ;  while  not  a  few  old  maids  sharpen 
iheir  noses  and  their  tongues  at  once  by  scenting 

'  out  other  people's  infirmities,  and  cutting  up  their 
neighbors'  characters.  We  are  not  unobservant 
of  such  unamiable  specimens  of  celibacy;  yet  we 
(1.)  not  by  any  means  regard  them  as  fair  types 
of  the  whole  class,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
rather  a  liking  for  old  bachelors,  on  the  whole, 
and  a  decided  fondness  for  old  maids.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  these,  of  cither  sex,  seek  some- 
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the  sacred  right  of  our  common  humanity, 
mean  that  fci  on  which  makes  man  and  woman 
companionable,  and  allows  no  society  to  be  com- 
plete without  the  mingling  of  masculine  and 
feminine  affiniti e  - .  It  is  not  only  foolish  but 
inhuman  to  regard  the  sociality  of  man  and  wo- 
man as  limited  to  the  conjugal  and  parental  re- 
lation, or  to  try  to  shut  out  from  the  unmarried 

..arm  of  that  mutual  delight  which  m 
line  and  feminine  minds  take  in  each  < 
company.  Bachelors  are  generally  sound  on 
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tion  to  shut  un- 
married women  out  of  the  same  privilege,  and 
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are  rudely  s  maids,  and 

accused  of  preposterous  attempts  at  makir.  g 
market,  because  they  have  sense  enough  to  use 
wd.  minds.     Unmarried  women  of  culture, 
illy,  enjoy  the  society  of  intellectual  and 
.  and  the  liking  is  generally  mutual, 
■ill  be  found  that  society 
gains  the  combination  that  secures  a 

new  and  elevating  element  beyond  the  sway  of 
crude  and  greedy  girls  and  their  match-making 
mamm  .-.      Let  daughters  and  mothers  have  a 

?.nce  at  their  appropriate  game.      Y 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  worl  r  than 

their  little  field  of  artillery,  and  that  the  human 
heart  has  some  aspirations  that  do  not  end  in 

1  ring.      We  like 

■  unmarried  women  take  their  full  social 
and  mingle  freely  "in  general  - 

"her  like  a  parcel  of  geese, 
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'to  are  not  humanized  in  the  whole- 
some school  of  marriage  should  be  jealous  of 
narrowing  their  humanity  by  any  partial  or  be- 
littling cliques.      We  r  instance,  to  a 
certain  alarm  at  encountering  a  line  of  old  maids 
drawn  up  as  if  in  battle  array,  and  believe  that 
many  a  modest  man  has  been  repelled  from  ad- 
Lng  the  maiden  whom  he  fancies,  from  fear 
-      grim  body-guard  of  aunts  who  keep  watch 
over  the  prize.     Let  them  not  keep  together  but 
separate,  and  cherish  all  free  and  fair  tastes  and 
associations.      Let  unmarried  women  mingle  ge- 
nially in  what  be!      a    I     their  sex  and  their  hu- 
m  have  friends  among  the  old 
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and  young,  the  carried  and  single,  the  other 
sex  and  their  own.  Especially  let  them  know 
and  love  little  children,  and  so  not  fail  of  wo- 
man's best  charm  by  failing  of  the  tenderness  of 
woman's  affection  for  childhood.  Let  them  take 
part  in  church  affairs  as  teachers  of  the  young, 
helpers  in  the  charities  of  the  parish,  friends  of 
moral  and  spiritual  culture ;  and  so,  if  they  do  not 
bear  the  name,  they  will  do  the  work  of  that  or- 
der of  deaconesses  which  some  sanguine  devotees 
and  theologians  are  trying  to  raise  up  in  the 
modern  church.  As  things  now  are,  it  is  clear 
that  every  thriving  parish  owes  much  to  the  lit- 
tle knot  of  faithful  women  who  give  to  the  sanc- 
tuary most  of  the  love  that  has  with  them  no 
claimant  in  husband  or  child ;  and  many  of  the 
Christians  who,  from  their  reading,  reflection, 
and  zeal  are  the  best  friends  and  comforters  of 
the  ministry,  are  of  the  same  unaffianced  class. 

We  are  aware  that  our  remarks  turn  more 
upon  the  destiny  of  women  than  men  thus  far ; 
for  single  life  is  more  of  a  feature  in  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  a  single  man  outside  of  his 
home  is  not  different  from  his  married  neighbor, 
while  a  woman's  whole  career  is  changed  by  her 
celibacy.    But  we  desire  -very  much  to  avoid  any 
strain  of  remark  that  tends  to  band  single  wo- 
men together  as  a  class  or  caste  by  themselves, 
much  less  to  make  a  kind  of  profession  of  them. 
We  dislike  the  growing  habit  of  ranking  women 
by  themselves  as  a  class,  in  opposition  to  men  or 
in  contrast  with  them,  and  much  prefer  to  regard 
our  humanity  as  one,  whether  male  or  female, 
and  favor  ail  ideas  and  movements  that  tend  to- 
ward harmony.      Especially  do  we  dislike  the 
disposition  to  group  single  women  together,  and 
make  a  sort  of  caste  or  profession  of  old  maids. 
They  like  this  separation  quite  as  little  as  we 
do,  and  are  no  more  fond  of  being  labeled,  and 
dressed,  and  paraded  by  themselves,  than  we  are 
fond  of  seeing  the  show.     "We  especially  dislike 
the  grim  centurions  of  this  movement,  who  are 
trying  to  gather   a  phalanx  of  strong-minded 
spinsters  under  their  lead.    We  like  them,  how- 
ever, probably  far  better  than  the  sensible  kind 
of  single  women  do,  for  these  excellent  spirits 
are  not  separatists  but  cordial  liberals — earnest  to 
have  their  own  place  in  their  own  sex,  and  in  all 
cred  relations  to  our  common  humanity. 
Our  opposition  to  such  narrow  caste  distinctions 
extends  to  all  measures  for  setting  unmarried 
persons  by  themselves,  and   thus  exaggerating 
their  peculiarities  by  exclusive  a>-ociations  in- 
stead of  integrating  their  minds  by  large  sym- 
pathies.     Therefore  we  do  not  like  nunneries 
and  monasteries,  but  prefer  to  have  the  single 
brothers  and  sisters  humanized  by  closer  affinity 
with  our  common  lot,  instead  of  being  made  more 
odd  and  ghostly  by  being  kept  by  themselves. 
We  are  also  distrustful  of  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Protestant  nunneries  or  beguinages  for  the 
protection   and   dignity  of  the   unmarried— al- 
though we   are  convinced   that   no   institution 
would  be  more  useful  than  a  home  for  unpro- 
tected women,  where  small  means  might  procure 
a  decent  livelihood,  and  even  poverty  might  have 


a  measure  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  But  we 
would  not  have  such  institutions  confined  to  one 
condition  of  life,  or  shut  out  in  any  way  from  free 
fellowship  with  all  true  humanity.  The  unmar- 
ried woman  is  too  often,  indeed,  left  alone  without 
fortune  or  friends,  and  Christianity  should  now, 
as  of  old,  be  her  protector  ;  but  the  protection 
should  not  be  a  virtual  proscription  by  shutting 
her  up  in  a  caste  instead  of  opening  to  her  a  truer 
fellowship  with  humanity. 

.thing  will  ere  long  be  done  to  give  truer 
position  and  appreciation  to  our  unmarried  wo- 
men, and  with  too  much  reason  Catholicism  de- 
rides our  modern  civilization  for  neglecting  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  nunneries  by  new  re- 
treats. In  some  cases  our  modem  luxury  plays 
into  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and  while  the  belle  of 
the  family  marries  and  exhausts  the  family  purse 
by  her  outfit,  the  less  favored  daughter  is  sent  to 
the  convent  to  save  the  ancestral  name  from  being 
degraded  by  alliance  with  a  penniless  purse  cr 
plebeian  blood.  We  look  not  to  any  shrewd  pol- 
icy or  clannish  institution  to  meet  the  ws 
unmarried  women,  much  less  to  any  backward 
steps  in  the  path  of  mental  emancipation.  God's 
providence  is  calling  us  forward,  and  as  soon  as 
we  truly  appreciate  woman's  worth,  and  give  her 
the  sympathy  and  respect  that  she  deserves,  the 
time  sphere  will  not  be  refused  to  her,  and  new 
social  arrangements  will  follow  new  moral  and 
intellectual  convictions.  It  may  then  appear 
more  clearly  than  now,  not  only  that  woman  can 
submit  to  celibacy  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  dutifully 
borne,  but  in  conspicuous  cases  welcome  it  as  a 
privilege  to  be  coveted ;  and  that  those  of  the  sex, 
perhaps  an  elect  few,  whom  Providence  has  se- 
lected as  our  Muses  or  Minervas,  our  Sybils  or 
our  Saints,  may,  without  renouncing  their  inde- 
pendence, find  a  better  lot  than  to  be  shut  in 
caves,  or  temples,  or  convents. 


WHAT   WAS   IT? 
A  MYSTERY. 

IT  is,  I  confess,  with  considerable  diffidence 
that  I  approach  the  strange  narrative  which 
I  am  about  to  relate.  The  events  which  I  pur- 
pose detailing  are  of  so  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard-of a  character  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
meet  with  an  unusual  amount  of  incredulity  and 
scorn.  I  accept  all  such  beforehand.  I  have, 
I  trust,  the  literary  courage  to  face  unbelief.  I 
have,  after  mature  consideration,  resolved  to  nar- 
rate, in  as  simple  and  straightforward  a  manner 
as  I  can  compass,  some  facts  that  passed  under 
my  observation  in  the  month  of  July  last,  and 
which,  in  the  annals  of  the  mysteries  of  physical 
science,  are  wholly  unparalleled. 

I  live  at  No.  —  Twenty-sixth  Street,  in  this 
city.  The  house  is  in  some  respects  a  curious 
one.  It  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  two  years  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  It  is  a  large  and 
stately  residence,  surrounded  by  what  was  once 
a  garden,  bat  which  is  now  only  a  green  inclos- 
ure  used  for  bleaching  clothes.  The  dry  basin 
of  what  has  been  a  fountain,  and  a  few  fruit- 
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Those  hours  of  opium  happiness  which  the 
Doctor  and  I  spent  together  in  secret  were  reg- 
ulated with  a  scientific  accuracy.  We  did  not 
blindly  smoke  the  drug  of  Paradise,  and  leave 
our  dreams  to  chance.  While  smoking  we  care- 
fully steered  our  conversation  through  the  bright- 
est and  calmest  channels  of  thought.  We  talked 
of  the  East,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  magical 
panorama  of  its  glowing  scenery.  We  criticised 
the  most  sensuous  poets,  those  who  painted  life 
ruddy  with  health,  brimming  with  passion,  hap- 
py in  the  possession  of  youth,  and  strength,  and 
beauty.  If  we  talked  of  Shakspeare's  ' '  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  we  lingered  over  Ariel  and 
avoided  Caliban.  Like  the  Gebers,  we  turned 
our  faces  to  the  East,  and  saw  only  the  sunny 
side  of  the  world. 

This  skillful  coloring  of  our  train  of  thought 
produced  in  our  subsequent  visions  a  correspond- 
ing tone.  The  splendors  of  Arabian  fairy-land 
dyed  our  dreams.  We  paced  that  narrow  strip 
of  grass  with  the  tread  and  port  of  kings.  The 
song  of  the  Rana  arborta  while  he  clung  to  the 
bark  of  the  ragged  plum-tree  sounded  like  the 
strains  of  divine  orchestras.  Houses,  walls,  and 
streets  melted  like  rain-clouds,  and  vistas  of  un- 
imaginable glory  stretched  away  before  us.  It 
was  a  rapturous  companionship.  We  each  of 
us  enjoyed  the  vast  delight  more  perfectly  be- 
cause, even  in  our  most  ecstatic  moments,  we 
were  ever  conscious  of  each  other's  presence. 
Our  pleasures,  while  individual,  were  still  twin, 
vibrating  and  moving  in  musical  accord. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  the  10th  of  July, 
the  Doctor  and  myself  found  ourselves  in  an  un- 
usually metaphysical  mood.  We  lit  our  large 
meerschaums,  filled  with  fine  Turkish  tobacco, 
in  the  core  of  which  burned  a  little  black  nut  of 
opium,  that,  like  the  nut  in  the  fairy  tale,  held 
within  its  narrow  limits  wonders  beyond  the 
reach  of  kings  ;  we  paced  to  and  fro,  conversing. 
A  strange  perversity  dominated  the  currents  of 
our  thought.  They  would  not  flow  through  the 
sun-lit  channels  into  which  we  strove  to  divert 
them.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  con- 
stantly diverged  into  dark  and  lonesome  beds, 
where  a  continual  gloom  brooded.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  after  our  old  fashion,  we  flung  our- 
selves on  the  shores  of  the  East,  and  talked  of 
its  gay  bazaars,  of  the  splendors  of  the  time  of 
Haroun,  of  harems  and  golden  palaces.  Black 
afreets  continually  arose  from  the  depths  of  our 
talk,  and  expanded,  like  the  one  the  fisherman 
released  from  the  copper  vessel,  until  they  blot- 
ted every  thing  bright  from  our  vision.  Insens- 
ibly we  yielded  to  the  occult  force  that  swayed 
us,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  speculation.  We 
had  talked  some  tirife  upon  the  proneness  of  the 
human  mind  to  mysticism  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal love  of  the  Terrible,  when  Hammond  sud- 
denly said  to  me : 

"  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  ele- 
ment of  Terror?" 

The  question,  I  own,  puzzled  me.  That  many 
things  were  terrible,  I  knew.  Stumbling  over  a 
corpse  in  the  dark ;  beholding,  as  I  once  did,  a 


woman  floating  down  a  deep  and  rapid  river, 
with  wildly-lifted  arms  and  awful,  upturned  face, 
uttering,  as  she  sank,  shrieks  that  rent  one's 
heart,  while  we,  the  spectators,  stood  frozen  at  a 
window  which  overhung  the  river  at  a  height  of 
sixty  feet,  unable  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
save  her,  but  dumbly  watching  her  last  supreme 
agony  and  her  disappearance.  A  shattered  wreck, 
with  no  life  visible,  encountered  floating  listlessly 
on  the  ocean,  is  a  terrible  object,  for  it  suggests 
a  huge  terror,  the  proportions  of  which  are  vail- 
ed. But  it  now  struck  me  for  the  first  time 
that  there  must  be  one  great  and  ruling  embodi- 
ment of  fear,  a  King  of  Terrors  to  which  all  oth- 
ers must  succumb.  What  might  it  be?  To 
what  train  of  circumstances  would  it  owe  its  ex- 
istence ? 

"I  confess,  Hammond,"  I  replied  to  my  friend, 
"I  never  considered  the  subject  before.  That 
there  must  be  one  Something  more  terrible  than 
any  other  thing,  I  feel.  I  can  not  attempt,  how- 
eVer,  even  the  most  vague  definition." 

"I  am  somewhat  like  you,  Harry,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  feel  my  capacity  to  experience  a 
terror  greater  than  any  thing  yet  conceived  by 
the  human  mind.  Something  combining  in  fear- 
ful and  unnatural  amalgamation  hitherto  sup- 
posed incqmpatible  elements.  The  calling  of 
the  voices  in  Brockden  Brown's  novel  of  '  Wie- 
land'  is  awful ;  so  is  the  picture  of  the  Dweller 
of  the  Threshold  in  Bulwers  'Zanoni;'  but," 
he  added,  shaking  his  head  gloomily,  ' '  there  is 
something  more  horrible  still  than  these." 

"Look  here,  Hammond,"  I  rejoined;  "  let  us 
drop  this  kind  of  talk  for  Heave n's  sake.  We 
shall  suffer  for  it,  depend  on  it." 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me  to- 
night," he  replied,  "but  my  brain  is  running 
upon  all  sorts  of  weird  and  awful  thoughts.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  write  a  story  like  Hoffman  to- 
night, if  I  were  only  master  of  a  literary  style." 

' '  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  be  Hoffmanesque  in 
our  talk  I'm  off  to  bed.  Opium  and  nightmares 
should  never  be  brought  together.  How  sultry 
it  is  !     Good-night,  Hammond." 

"Good-night,  Harry.  Pleasant  dreams  to 
you." 

"To  you,  gloomy  wretch,  afreets,  ghouls, 
and  enchanters." 

We  parted,  and  each  sought  his  respective 
chamber.  I  undressed  quickly  and  got  into  bed, 
taking  with  me,  according  to  my  usual  custom, 
a  book,  over  which  I  generally  read  myself  to 
sleep.  I  opened  the  volume  as  soon  as  I  had 
laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  instantly 
flung  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  ay;is 
Goudon's  "  History  of  Monsters" — a  curious 
French  work,  which  I  had  lately  imported  from 
Paris,  but  which,  in  the  state  of  mind  1  was 
then  in,  was  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. I  resolved  to  go  to  sleep  at  once ;  so 
turning  down  my  gas  until  nothing  but  a  little 
blue  point  of  light  glimmered  on  the  top  of  the 
tube,  I  composed  myself  to  rest  once  more. 

The  room  was  in  total  darkness.  The  atom 
of  gas  that  still  remained  lighted  did  not  ilium- 
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inatc  a  distance  of  three  inches  round  the  burn- 
er.  I  desperately  drew  my  arm  across  my  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  even  the  darkness,  and  tried  to 
think  of  nothing.  It  was  in  vain.  The  con- 
founded themes  touched  on  by  Hammond  in  the 
garden  kept  obtruding  themselves  on  my  brain. 
I  battled  against  them.  I  erected  ramparts  of 
would-be  blankness  of  intellect  to  keep  them  out. 
They  still  crowded  upon  me.  WThile  I  was  ly- 
ing still  as  a  corpse,  hoping  that  by  a  perfect 
physical  inaction  I  would  hasten  mental  repose, 
an  awful  incident  occurred.  A  Something 
dropped,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  ceiling,  plumb 
upon  my  chest,  and  the  next  instant  I  felt  two 
bony  hands  encircling  my  throat,  endeavoring  to 
choke  me. 

I  am  no  coward,  and  am  possessed  of  consid- 
erable physical  strength.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  instead  of  stunning  me  strung  every 
nerve  to  its  highest  tension.  My  body  acted 
from  instinct,  before  my  brain  had  time  to  real- 
ize the  terrors  of  my  position.  In  an  instant  I 
wound  two  muscular  arms  around  the  creature, 
and  squeezed  it,  with,  all  the  strength  of  despair, 
against  my  chest.  In  a  few  seconds  the  bony 
hands  that  had  fastened  on  my  throat  loosened 
their  hold,  and  I  was  free  to  breathe  once  more. 
Then  commenced  a  struggle  of  awful  intensity. 
Immersed  in  the  most  profound  darkness,  total- 
ly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Thing  by  which 
I  was  so  suddenly  attacked,  finding  my  grasp 
slipping  every  moment  by  reason,  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  the  entire  nakedness  of  my  assailant,  bit- 
ten with  sharp  teeth  in  the  shoulder,  neck,  and 
chest,  having  every  moment  to  protect  my  throat 
against  a  pair  of  sinewy,  agile  hands,  which  my 
utmost  efforts  could  not  confine — these  were  a 
combination  of  circumstances  to  combat  which 
required  all  the  strength  and  skill  and  courage 
that  I  possessed. 

At  last,  after  a  silent,  deadly,  exhausting  strug- 
gle, I  got  my  assailant  under  By  a  series  of  in- 
credible efforts  of  strength.  Once  pinned,  with 
my  knee  on  what  I  made  out  to  be  its  chest,  I 
knew  that  I  was  victor.  I  rested  for  a  moment 
to  breathe.  I  heard  the  creature  beneath  me 
panting  in  the  darkness,  and  felt  the  violent 
throbbing  of  a  heart.  It  was  apparently  as  ex- 
hausted as  I  was,  that  was  one  comfort.  At  this 
moment  I  remembered  that  I  usually  placed  un- 
der my  pillow,  before  going  to  bed,  a  large,  yel- 
low silk  pocket-handkerchief,  for  use  during  the 
night.  I  felt  for  it  instantly  ;  it  was  there.  In 
a  few  seconds  more  I  had,  after  a  fashion,  pin- 
ioned the  creature's  arms. 

I  now  felt  tolerably  secure.  There  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  done  but  to  turn  on  the  gas, 
and,  having  first  seen  what  my  midnight  assail- 
ant was  like,  arouse  the  household.  I  will  con- 
fess to  being  actuated  by  a  certain  pride  in  not 
giving  the  alarm  before  ;  I  wished  to  make  the 
capture  alone  and  unaided. 

Never  loosing  my  hold  for  an  instant,  I  slipped 
from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  dragging  my  captive 
with  me.  I  had  but  a  few  steps  to  make  to  reach 
the  gas-burner ;  these  I  made  with  the  greatest 


caution,  holding  the  creature  in  a  grip  like  a 
vice.  At  last  I  got  within  arm's-length  of  the 
tiny  speck  of  blue  light,  which  told  me  where 
the  gas-burner  lav.  Quick  as  lightning  I  re- 
leased my  grasp  with  one  hand  and  let  on  the 
full  flood  of  light.  Then  I  turned  to  look  at  my 
captive. 

I  can  not  even  attempt  to  give  any  definition 
of  my  sensations  the  instant  after  I  turned  on 
the  gas.  I  suppose  I  must  have  shrieked  with 
terror,  for  in  less  than  a  minute  afterward  my 
room  was  crowded  with  tlie  inmates  of  the  house. 
I  shudder  now  as  I  think  of  that  awful  moment. 
/  saw  nothing  I  Yes  ;  I  had  one  arm  firmly 
clasped  round  a  breathing,  panting,  corporeal 
shape,  my  other  hand  gripped  with  all  its  strength 
a  throat  as  warm,  and  apparently  fleshly,  as  my 
own  ;  and  yet,  with  this  living  substance  in  my 
grasp,  with  its  body  pressed  against  my  own, 
and  all  in  the  bright  glare  of  a  large  jet  of  gas, 
I  absolutely  beheld  nothing !  Not  even  an  out- 
line—a vapor ! 

I  do  not,  even  at  this  hour,  realize  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  myself.  I  can  not  recall 
the  astounding  incident  thoroughly.  Imagina- 
tion in  vain  tries  to  compass  the  awful  para- 
dox. 

It  breathed.  I  felt  its  warm  breath  upon  my 
cheek.  It  struggled  fiercely.  It  had  hands. 
They  clutched  me.  Its  skin  was  smooth,  just 
like  my  own.  There  it  lay,  pressed  close  up 
against  me,  solid  as  stone — and  yet  utterly  in- 
visible ! 

I  Avonder  that  I  did  not  faint  or  go  mad  on 
the  instant.  Some  wonderful  instinct  must  have 
sustained  me ;  for,  absolutely,  in  place  of  loosen- 
ing my  hold  on  the  terrible  Enigma,  I  seemed 
to  gain  an  additional  strength  in  my  moment  of 
horror,  and  tightened  my  grasp  with  such  won- 
derful force  that  I  felt  the  creature  shivering 
with  agony. 

Just  then  Hammond  entered  my  room  at  the 
head  of  the  household.  As  soon  as  he  beheld 
my  face — which,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  an 
awful  sight  to  look  at — he  hastened  forward, 
crying, 

"Great  Heaven,  Harry!  what  has  happen- 
ed?" 

"Hammond!  Hammond!"  I  cried,  "come 
here.  Oh  !  this  is  awful !  I  have  been  at- 
tacked in  bed  by  something  or  other,  which  I 
have  hold  of;  but  I  can't  see  it  —  I  can't  see 
it!" 

Hammond,  doubtless  struck  by  the  unfeigned 
horror  expressed  in  my  countenance,  made  one 
or  two  steps  forward  with  an  anxious  yet  puz- 
zled expression.  A  very  audible  titter  burst 
from  the  remainder  of  my  fisitors.  This  sup- 
pressed laughter  made  me  furious.  To  laugh 
at  a  human  being  in  my  position!  It  was  the 
worst  species  of  cruelty.  Now,  I  can  understand 
why  the  appearance  of  a  man  struggling  violent- 
ly, as  it  Mould  seem,  with  an  airy  nothing,  and 
calling  for  assistance  against  a  vision,  should 
have  appeared  ludicrous.  Then,  so  great  was 
my  rage  against  the  mocking  crowd  that  had  I 
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the  power  I  would  have  stricken  them  dead 
where  they  stood. 

"Hammond!  Hammond!"  I  cried  again, 
despairingly,  "for  God's  sake  come  to  me.  I 
can  hold  the — the  Thing  but  a  short  while  lon- 
ger. It  is  overpowering  me.  Help  me.  Help 
me!" 

"  Harry,"  whispered  Hammond,  approach- 
ing me,  "you  have  been  smoking  too  much 
opium." 

"I  swear  to  you  Hammond  that  this  is  no 
vision,"  I  answered,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
"Don't  you  see  how  it  shakes  my  whole  frame 
with  its  struggles  ?  If  you  don't  believe  me  con- 
vince yourself.     Feel  it — touch  it." 

Hammond  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  in  the 
spot  I  indicated.  A  wild  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  him.     He  had  felt  it ! 

In  a  moment  he  had  discovered  somewhere  in 
my  room  a  long  piece  of  cord,  and  was  the  next 
instant  winding  it,  and  knotting  it  about  the 
body  of  the  unseen  being  that  I  clasped  in  my 
arms. 

"  Harry,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  agitated  voice, 
for,  though  he  preserved  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  was  deeply  moved,  "  Harry,  it's  all  safe  now. 
You  may  let  go,  old  fellow,  if  you're  tired.  The 
Thing  can't  move." 

I  was  utterly  exhausted,  and  I  gladly  loosed 
my  hold. 

Hammond  stood  holding  the  ends  of  the  cord 
that  bound  the  Invisible,  twisted  round  his  hand, 
while  before  him,  self-supporting,  as  it  were,  he 
beheld  a  rope  laced  and  interlaced,  and  stretch- 
ing tightly  around  a  vacant  space.  I  never  saw 
a  man  look  so  thoroughly  stricken  with  awe. 
Nevertheless  his  face  expressed  all  the  courage 
and  determination  which  I  knew  him  to  possess. 
His  lips,  although  white,  were  set  firmly,  and  one 
could  perceive  at  a  glance  that,  although  stricken 
with  fear,  he  was  not  daunted. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  among  the  guests 
of  the  house,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  extraor- 
dinary scene  between  Hammond  and  myself — 
who  beheld  the  pantomime  of  binding  this  strug- 
gling Something — who  beheld  me  almost  sink- 
ing from  physical  exhaustion  when  my  task  of 
jailer  was  over — the  confusion  and  terror  that 
took  possession  of  the  by-standers,  when  they  saw 
all  this,  was  beyond  description.  Many  of  the 
weaker  ones  fled  from  the  apartment.  The  few 
who  remained  behind  clustered  near  the  door, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  Hammond 
and  his  Charge.  Still  incredulity  broke  out- 
through  their  terror.  They  had  not  the  courage 
to  satisfy  themselves,  and  yet  they  doubted.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  begged  of  some  of  the  men 
to  come  near  and  convince  themselves  by  touch 
of  the  existence  of  a  living  being  in  that  room 
which  was  invisible.  They  were  incredulous, 
but  did  not  dare  to  undeceive  themselves.  How 
could  a  solid,  living,  breathing  body  be  invisi- 
ble ?  they  asked.  My  reply  was  this.  I  gave  a 
sign  to  Hammond,  and  both  of  us — conquering 
our  fearful  repugnance  to  touching  the  invisible 
creature — lifted  it  from  the  ground,  manacled  as 


it  was,  and  took  it  to  my  bed.  Its  weight  was 
about  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

"Now  my  friends,"  I  said,  as  Hammond  and 
myself  held  the  creature  suspended  over  the  bed, 
"  I  can  give  you  self-evident  proof  that  here  is  a 
solid,  ponderable  body  which,  nevertheless,  vou 
can  not  see.  Be  good  enough  to  watch  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  attentively." 

I  was  astonished  at  my  own  courage  in  treat- 
ing this  strange  event  so  calmly ;  but  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  first  terror,  and  felt  a  sort  of 
scientific  pride  in  the  affair  which  dominated  ev- 
ery other  feeling. 

The  eyes  of  the  by-standers  were  immediately 
fixed  on  my  bed.  At  a  given  signal  Hammond 
and  I  let  the  creature  fall.  There  was  the  dull 
sound  of  a  heavy  body  alighting  on  a  soft  mass. 
The  timbers  of  the  bed  creaked.  A  deep  im- 
pression marked  itself  distinctly  on  the  pillow, 
and  on  the  bed  itself.  The  crowd  who  witnessed 
this  gave  a  sort  of  low,  universal  cry,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  Hammond  and  I  were  left  alone 
with  our  Mystery. 

We  remained  silent  for  some  time,  listening  to 
the  low,  irregular  breathing  of  the  creature  on 
the  bed,  and  watching  the  rustle  of  the  bed- 
clothes as  it  impotently  struggled  to  free  itself 
from  confinement.     Then  Hammond  spoke. 

"Harry,  this  is  awful." 

"Ay,  awful." 

"But  not  unaccountable." 

"  Not  unaccountable !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Such  a  thing  has  never  occurred  since  the  birth 
of  the  world.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  Ham- 
mond. God  grant  that  I  am  not  mad,  and  that 
this  is  not  an  insane  fantasy!" 

"Let  us  reason  a  little,  Harry.  Here  is  a 
solid  body  which  we  touch,  but  which  Ave  can  not 
see.  The  fact  is  so  unusual  that  it  strikes  us 
with  terror.  Is  there  no  parallel,  though,  for  such 
a  phenomenon  ?  Take  a  piece  of  pure  glass.  It 
is  tangible  and  transparent.  A  certain  chemical 
coarseness  is  all  that  prevents  its  being  so  en- 
tirely transparent  as  to  be  totally  invisible.  It 
is  not  theoretically  h/'possibk,  mind  you,  to  fabri- 
cate a  glass  which  shall  not  reflect  a  single  ray 
of  light — a  glass  so  pure  and  homogeneous  in 
its  atoms  that  the  rays  from  the  sun  shall  ]  ass 
through  it  as  they  do  through  the  air,  refracted 
but  not  reflected.  We  do  not  see  the  air,  and 
yet  we  feel  it." 

"That's  all  very  well.  Hammond,  but  these  arc 
inanimate  substances.  Glass  does  not  breathe, 
air  does  not  breathe.  This  thing  has  a  heart 
that  palpitates.  A  will  that  moves  it.  Lungs 
that  play  and  inspire  and  respire." 

"You  forget  the  strange  phenomena  of  which 
we  have  so  often  heard  of  late,"  answered  the 
Doctor,  gravely.  "At  the  meetings  called  'spir- 
it circles,'  invisible  hands  have  been  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  those  persons  round  the  table — 
warm,  fleshly  hands  that  seemed  to  pulsate  with 
mortal  life." 

' '  What  ?  Do  vou  think,  then,  that  this  thing 
is—" 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  was  the  solemn  re- 
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ply  ;  "  but  please  the  gods  I  will,  with  your  as- 
sistance, thoroughly  investigate  it." 

We  watched  together,  smoking  many  pipes, 
all  night  long  by  the  bedside  of  the  unearthly 
being  that  tossed  and  panted  until  it  was  appar- 
ently wearied  out.  Then  we  learned  by  the  low, 
regular  breathing  that  it  slept. 

The  next  morning  the  house  was  all  astir. 
The  boarders  congregated  on  the  landing  out- 
side my  room,  and  Hammond  and  myself  were 
lions.  We  had  to  answer  a  thousand  questions 
as  to  the  state  of  our  extraordinary  prisoner, 
for  as  yet  not  one  person  in  the  house  except  our- 
selves could  be  induced  to  set  foot  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  creature  was  awake.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  convulsive  manner  in  which  the  bed- 
clothes were  moved  in  its  efforts  to  escape. 
There  was  something  truly  terrible  in  beholding, 
as  it  were,  those  second-hand  indications  of  the 
terrible  writhings  and  agonized  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, which  themselves  were  invisible. 

Hammond  and  myself  had  racked  our  brains 
during  the  long  night  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  we  might  realize  the  shape  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Enigma.  As  well  as  we  could 
make  out  by  passing  our  hands  over  the  creat- 
ine's form,  its  outlines  and  lineaments  were  hu- 
man. There  was  a  mouth ;  a  round,  smooth 
head  without  hair ;  a  nose,  which,  however,  was 
little  elevated  above  the  cheeks ;  and  its  hands 
and  feet  felt  like  those  of  a  boy.  At  first  we 
thought  of  placing  the  being  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  tracing  its  outline  with  chalk,  as  shoe- 
makers trace  the  outline  of  the  foot.  This  plan 
was  given  up  as  being  of  no  value.  Such  an 
outline  would  give  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
conformation. 

A  happy  thought  struck  me.  We  would  take 
a  cast  of  it  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  would  give 
us  the  solid  figure,  and  satisfy  all  our  wishes. 
But  how  to  do  it  ?  The  movements  of  the  creat- 
ure would  disturb  the  setting  of  the  plastic  cov- 
ering, and  distort  the  mould.  Another  thought. 
Why  not  give  it  chloroform  ?  It  had  respiratory 
organs — that  was  evident  by  its  breathing.  Once 
reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  we  could  do 

with  it  what  we  would.     Doctor  X ■  was  sent 

for ;  and  after  the  worthy  physician  had  recov- 
ered from  the  first  shock  of  amazement,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  the  chloroform.  In  three 
minutes  afterward  we  were  enabled  to  remove 
the  fetters  from  the  creature's  body,  and  a  well- 
known  modeler  of  this  city  was  busily  engaged 
in  covering  .the  invisible  form  with  the  moist 
clay.  In  five  minutes  more  we  had  a  mould, 
and  before  evening  a  rough  facsimile  of  the 
Mystery.  It  was  shaped  like  a  man.  Distort- 
ed, uncouth,  and  horrible,  but  still  a  man.  It 
was  small,  not  over  four  feet  and  some  inches  in 
height,  and  its  limbs  betrayed  a  muscular  devel- 
opment that  was  unparalleled.  Its  face  sur- 
passed in  hideousness  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen. 
Gustave  Dore,  or  Callot,  or  Tony  Johannot  nev- 
er conceived  any  thing  so  horrible.  There  is  a 
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face  in  one  of  the  hitter's  illustrations  to  "  Un 
voyage  ou  il  vous  plaira"  which  somewhat  ap- 
proaches the  countenance  of  this  creature,  but 
does  not  equal  it.  It  was  the  physiognomy  of 
what  I  should  have  fancied  a  ghoul  to  be.  It 
looked  as  if  it  was  capable  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  bound  ev- 
ery one  in  the  house  over  to  secrecy,  it  became 
a  question  what  was  to  be  done  with  our  Enig- 
ma? It  was  impossible  that  we  should  keep 
such  a  horror  in  our  house ;  it  was  equally  im- 
possible that  such  an  awful  being  should  be  let 
loose  upon  the  world.  I  confess  that  I  would 
have  gladly  voted  for  the  creature's  destruction. 
But  who  wrould  shoulder  the  responsibility  ? 
Who  would  undertake  the  execution  of  this 
horrible  semblance  of  a  human  being?  Day 
after  day  this  question  was  deliberated  gravely. 
The  boarders  all  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Moffat 
was  in  despair,  and  threatened  Hammond  and 
myself  with  all  sorts  of  legal  penalties  if  we  did 
not  remove  the  Horror.  Our  answer  was,  "We 
will  go  if  you  like,  but  we  decline  taking  this 
creature  with  us.  Remove  it  yourself  if  you 
please.  It  appeared  in  your  house.  On  you 
the  responsibility  rests."  To  this  there  was,  of 
course,  no  answer.  Mrs.  Moffat  could  not  ob- 
tain for  love  or  money  a  person  who  would  even 
approach  the  Mystery. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was, 
that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  creat- 
ure habitually  fed  on.  Every  thing  in  the  way 
of  nutriment  that  we  could  think  of  was  placed 
before  it,  but  was  never  touched.  It  was  awful 
to  stand  by,  day  after  day,  and  see  the  clothes 
toss  and  hear  the  hard  breathing,  and  know  that 
it  was  starving. 

Ten,  twelve  days,  a  fortnight  passed,  and  it 
still  lived.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, were  daily  growing  fainter,  and  had  now 
nearly  ceased  altogether.  It  was  evident  that 
the  creature  was  dying  for  want  of  sustenance. 
While  this  terrible  life-struggle  was  going  on  I 
felt  miserable.  I  could  not  sleep  of  nights. 
Horrible  as  the  creature  was,  it  was  pitiful  to 
think  of  the  pangs  it  was  suffering. 

At  last  it  died.  Hammond  and  I  found  it 
cold  and  stiff  one  morning  in  the  bed.  The 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  inspire. 
We  hastened  to  bury  it  in  the  garden.  It  was 
a  strange  funeral,  the  dropping  of  that  viewless 
corpse  into  the  damp  hole.  The  cast  of  its  form 
I  gave  to  Doctor  X ,  who  keeps  it  in  his  mu- 
seum in  Tenth  Street. 

As  I  am  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey  from 
which  I  may  not  return,  I  have  drawn  up  this 
narrative  of  an  event  the  most  singular  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Harry  Escott. 


[Note. — It  is  rumored  that  the  proprietors  of  a  well- 
known  museum  in  this  city  have  made  arrangements 

with  Dr.  X to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  singular  cast 

which  Mr.  Escott  deposited  with  him.     So  extraordina- 
ry a  history  can  not  fail  to  attract  universal  attention.] 
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THE  SILENT  SPECTRE. 

TT1WAS  an  Egyptian  custom,  in  the  ages  that  are  gone, 

That  at  each  festive  board  should  sit  a  shrouded  skeleton 
And,  little  as  we  dream  of  it,  the  custom  still  goes  on. 


For  though,  amid  his  warriors,  the  Tyrant  sits  on  high, 
And  quaffs,  upon  his  purple  throne,  to  their  last  victory, 
Still  near  him  sits  the  Skeleton — dumb-tongued  Conspiracy. 

The  Poet,  too,  who  toils  for  all — whose  heart  eschews  delights — 
Who  lives  laborious  days,  and  gives  to  solemn  thought  his  nights- 
Sees  the  grim  Skeleton — the  world  with  scorn  his  love  requites. 

The  Beauty,  in  her  flush  of  bloom,  whose  bright  and  perfect  charms 
Enslaves  the  panting  heart  of  youth,  and  e'en  the  aged  warms, 
Thinks  on  that  ghastly  Skeleton — Old  Age  and  shriveled  arms. 

The  Merchant,  'mid  his  cringing  clerks,  that  wait  upon  his  eye, 
Whose  very  heart  is  cased  in  gold,  has  still  that  Spectre  nigh — 
A  grinning,  scornful,  mockery — friend-freezing  Bankruptcy. 

The  Mother  with  her  darling  child,  whose  budding  charms  begin 
To  show  the  opening  of  a  flower  fairer  than  all  her  kin, 
Still  trembles  at  the  Skeleton — the  child  may  die,  or  sin  ! 

And  not  one  living  child  of  earth  can  from  its  presence  fly ; 
It  enters  with  us  at  our  birth,  is  with  us  when  we  die  ; 
For  within  us  dwells  the  Skeleton — unseen  by  human  eye. 

Oh  Conscience  !    silent  spectre,  awful  presence  of  the  Past ! 
Thou  terror  of  the  Future,  whose  gaze  makes  midnight  ghast  ! 
Thou  loiterer  with  the  lounger,  and  thou  rider  with  the  fast ! 

Thus  the  old  Egyptian  custom  of  a  Skeleton  alway 

Sitting  vailed  at  every  festive  board,  as  a  check  upon  the  gay, 

Has  been  from  the  Creation,  and  will  last  to  Judgment  Day. 
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"INTIMATE  ENEMY." 

a  thrill  of  delight  when  the  last  good- 


MY 

I  FELT 
by  was  spoken,  and  the  coach  rolled  from  the 
door"  bearing  all  my  family  away  on  a  pleasure- 


channels,  and  sweet  pools,  and  charming 
ponds,  we  would  scarce  wonder  at  missing  the 
headlong  thunder  of  Niagara.      And  so,  if  some 
internal  system  of  pipes  converts  all  my  Cousin 
Bertha's  embryo  affections  into  gas  before  they 


tour  and  leaving  me  sole  occupant  of  our  house    have  time  to  condense  into  sentiments  and  acts, 
for  three  or  four  blessed  weeks.    It  was  not  often    it  isn't  her  fault  surely.    And  we  are  exceeding- 


I  could  be  so  entirely  alone. 

I  opened  the  windows  to  let  in  the  June  sky. 
which  had  grown  calm  in  assured  possession  of 


ly  intimate;  call  each  other  "my  dear,"  "my 
love,"  and  all  the  sweet  little  hypocritical  names 
women  use  to  each  other  :  write  charming  little 


the  day  after  the  happy  flutter  of  sunrise,  and  notes  ;  and  dress  alike,  though  I  am  brown  and 
sank  into  an  arm-chair  to  think,  or  dream,  or  ,  she  fair;  Bertha  will — she  has  no  taste,  the  girl, 
sleep,  just  as  it  chanced,  but  certainly  to  enjoy,  though  she  manages  to  look  well  in  all  my 
I  could  faintly  hear  the  whir  of  the  domestic  broAvns,  and  crimsons,  and  flame-colors. 
machinery  in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  but  no  Well,  on  that  June  day  I  embraced  her  with 
wheel  nor  band  connected  it  with  my  deserted  a  slight  scringe,  and,  seating  her  in  my  arm- 
tenement  ;  I  hadn't  got  to  oil  them  to  keep  them  chair,  threw  myself  down  upon  the  floor,  out  of 
going,  nor  look  out  lest  my  fingers  got  ground  reach  of  her  arms,  with  my  hands  clasped  around 
off.     There  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  for  my  knees. 

me  to  do  but  to  entertain  my  company — and  "My  sweet  Marian!"  she  said;    "  how  will 

such  company !  '  you  live  here  alone  ?   I  can't  comprehend  !    Whi  t 

They  were  there  from  the  blissful  skies,  as  will  you  do?"  putting  such  a  look  of  pity  into 

though  last  night's  stars  had  put  on  the  invisible  her  face  as  made  me  want  to  box  her  ears, 

glove  and  dropped  to  see  what  I  was  about,  but  "  Bertha  Mills,  if  you  dare  to  pity  me,  Miss — " 


betrayed  by  their  divine  stillness  ;  they  fluttered 
out  from  the  beautiful  elm  that  seemed  scarce  to 
know  whether  to  be  a  tree  or  a  vine,  shooting 
up  very  proud  and  grand  away  from  the  common 
earth,  then  yearning  back  again  with  tremulous, 
pendent  branches  ;  they  came  from  the  air  that 
was  like  a  presence ;  from  the  books  that  con- 


Not  for  worlds,  Begina !  but  what  will  you 
do?" 

"  Oh,  curl  my  hair,  and  pinch  my  cheeks,  and 
practice  attitudes.  I  can  sink  into  a  chair  al- 
most as  gracefully  as  you.    See!" 

' '  How  absurd !  but  won't  you  be  afraid  nights  ?" 
"No.    I  am  not  beautiful  enough  to  tempt 


tained  the  attar  of  so  many  souls  within  their    desperate  and  despairing  lovers,  nor  rich  enough 
weird  brown  covers  ;  from  the  living,  breathing    to  stand  (or  lie)  in  danger  of  burglars,  nor  wicked 


roses  all  throbbing  and  crimson,  and  the  voice- 
less japonicas  pallid  with  suppressed  fragrance  ; 
from  the  birds  that  were  singing  a  Gloria,  and 
the  winds  that  were  faltering  a  Kyrie ;  from  ev- 
en* thing  animate  and  inanimate  save  and  ex- 


enough  to  fear  the  devil  in  full  canonicals  ;  and 
I  like  to  be  alone,  an'  it  please  you." 

"It  doesn't  please  me  now,  you  queer  thing! 
I've  come  in  full  of  news  and  don't  mean  to  go  till 
I've  imparted.     The  new  minister,  '  long  looked 


cept  Bertha  Mills,  my  "  intimate  enemy,"  who    for  but  come  at  last,'  was  at  our  house  yesterday, 

stood  within  the  door-way  presently,  extinguish-    and  such — " 

ing  the  morning.  ••  short  sentences,  if  you  please,  and  no  rhap- 


"My  darling  Marian!" 

While  she  is  kissing  me  and  caressing  my  hair 
with  her  small  fingers,  let  me  give  a  short  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  her,  mentally  holding  her  at 
arm's-length,  and  pinching  her  somewhat  in  my 
grasp.  She  is  very  pretty,  undoubtedly,  with  a 
small,  well-formed  figure  ;  an  abundant  flow  of 
flaxen  curls  all  over  her  neck  and  bosom  ;  dim- 
pled, colorless  cheeks;  a  pair  of  pale-blue 
which  do  not  often  meet  yours  in  unconscious 
frankness ;    broken,   ill-tempered   eye-brows ;    a 


sodies." 

•  •  Well,  he's  a  bachelor,  and  charming !  Papa 
spoke  of  you  —  you're  one  of  his  hobbies,  you 
know — and  Mr.  Lynde,  that's  his  name, 
posed  calling.  So  you  need  not  1x3  surprised  to 
find  yourself  invaded  at  any  moment  I 
general  of  the  church  militant.  He's  the  most 
delightful  singer,  dear !  We  sung  '  Though  the 
sinner,'  and  ever  so  many  pieces  yesterday.-' 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him.' 


Oh,  you  shall!      I  expect  you'll  talk  him 
mouth  almost  offensively  full,   but  hiding  the    into  believing  you  a  saint,  with  that  sweet  tongue 
prettiest  of  teeth;  a  nose  beautiful  enough  to    of  yours;  you  naughty  coquette!" 
put  in  marble  ;  and  a  voice  of  velvet  wheu  she        "  Bertha  Mills  !  if  yon  ever  call  me  a  coquette 
chooses.     Add  to  this,  my  Cousin  Bertha  is  no    again  I'll— I'll  captivate  the  first  man  \ 


fool.  The  girl  is  selfish  and  treacherous,  I  ' 
know,  holding  her  off  so  and  looking  through  her. 
She  is  not  capable  of  a  single  act  of  pure,  disin- 
terested friendship,  though  there  is  a  Bort  «  f 
warmth  somewhere  in  her  nature— a  warmth 
that  will  scorch  what  it  touches.    But  why  should 


in  love  with." 

"  If  you  can  !"  she  laughed  saucily  hark  from 
the  door  which  she  shut  hard,  but  threw  a  sweet 
good-by,  and  a  sneer  with  it,  in  at  the  win- 
dow. 

You  are  welcome  to   your  minister,  Bertha 


I  blame  her  for  being  incapable  of  living  or  dy-  Mills  !      What  I  want  is  to  be  let  alone  by  all 

ing  for  a  friend?     If  that  immortal  stream  that  flesh.     But  how  dare  she  speak  in  presence  of 

starts  westward  from  the  Ontario  were  coaxed  the  company  here !  and  talk  of  music,  too,  so 

and  frittered  away  into  all  the  dear  little  brook-  near  my  orchestral  within  hearing  and  U 
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the  melodious  agonies  of  Byron,  and  Milton's 
Gregorian  chant ;  where  Longfellow's  songs  only 
want  a  touch  to  set  them  ringing,  and  the 
Brownings  stand  ready  to  cast  their  nude  clarion 
thoughts  into  your  startled  soul !  You  and  Mr. 
Lynde  may  sing  your  songs  ;  but  for  me, 

"I  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 

My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a  dying  flower; 
Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine! 
Loosen  the  notes  in  a  golden  shower  I" 

Nay,  not  Dante !  I  can't  have  the  trouble  to 
bow  myself  before  him  now.  Tennyson,  lull  me 
into  Elysium  with  your  lotos  song  !  Lying  upon 
the  veranda  that  night  with  my  eyes  blind  to  all 
the  earth,  and  conscious  only  of  the  skies  whose 
purple  distance  sucked  my  soul  away  into  it 
presently  ;  searching  that  vast  river  whose  vast- 
ness  is  only  rendered  greater  by  the  golden  sands 
over  which  it  rolls  ;  lying  thus,  awed,  oppressed, 
lost,  I  was  conscious  how  dear  the  earth  is,  and 
could  feel  the  throb  of  Columbus's  heart  when 
he  fell  upon  his  face  and  kissed  the  tender,  up- 
holding, home-like  earth  that  dawned  upon  his 
strained  eyes  after  the  ocean  and  sky  eternity 
were  past.  A  little  child  was  with  me,  such  a 
child  as  I  can  love — not  one  of  your  selfish,  nest- 
ling, kissing  things,  but  a  shy  little  one  whose 
eyes  are  not  mirrors  but  inhabited  worlds,  and 
whose  soul  is  astir  before  its  time,  troubling  her 
with  mysterious  thoughts  and  fancies  in  the  early 
twilight.  I  took  her  small  face  between  my 
hands  and  turned  it  upward. 

"What  is  it,  Pansie?" 

"  Is  God  there?"  she  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"Oh,  every  where.  What  we  see  isn't  the 
whole  of  God,  but  only  a  sweep  of  his  garments. 
Perhaps  the  Milky  Way  there  across  might  be  a 
girdle,  and  the  solar  system  a  jeweled  breast-plate, 
or  only  a  rose  upon  His  bosom." 

"Are  we  on  God's  bosom,  Marian?" 

' '  Yes,  dear,  or  in  it.  It  throbs  and  sends  the 
worlds  spinning  through  his  veins.  Do  you  sup- 
pose any  little  speck  or  globule  of  blood  in  this 
wee  hand  of  yours  knows  or  can  understand 
you?" 

"Are  we  in  God's  veins,  Marian  ?" 

"Yes,  little  one;  in  an  artery,  I  think. 
Don't  you  feel  the  throb  ?  don't  you  feel  near 
the  heart?" 

"Is  that  what  shakes  me  so  sometimes?" 
asked  the  child  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  love;  don't  fear,  it's  God's  heart  beat- 
ing." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  Marian ;  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Pansie,  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  us,  but  callers ;  so 
the  bell  said,  whose  imperious  ring  betrayed  my 
Uncle  Thomas's  hand,  which  presently  el 
mine.     And  'there  were  Aunt  Anne,  and  Ber- 
tha, and  a  stranger  behind. 

"Mr.  Lynde,  Marian." 

Looking  up  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall,  I  saw 
a  dark  face  with  clear  gray  eyes,  and  masses  of 
careless  black  hair  thrown  back  from   a  wide, 


strong  forehead  which  had  not  preyed  upon  a 
puny  frame,  but  was  royally  upborne.  He  greet- 
ed me  with  grave  kindness,  and  when  we  were 
under  the  chandelier  gave  me  a  look  that  made 
me  feel  as  though  my  soul  were  in  a  glass  case 
of  uncommon  clearness,  but  became  common- 
place, and  proper,  and  polite  immediately, 
suring  me  of  opacity  by  his  questions,  and  great- 
ly delighting  my  Uncle  Thomas,  whose  delight 
is  in  lions,  and  whose  lions  often  turn  out  to  be 
only  Snug  the  joiner. 

If,  as  philosophers  say,  all  bodies  attract  in 
proportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  then  were 
my  Uncle  Thomas  Mills  a  very  attractive  person ; 
as  it  is,  my  body  and  soul  recoil  from  him, 
though  I  dare  say  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man. 
He  considers  himself  a  philosopher  indeed  ;  not 
one  of  your  gassy  Platonists,  but  a  genuine  Ba- 
conian ;  to  the  truth  of  which  estimate  the  din- 
ner-table gives  ample  testimony,  positively,  and 
his  own  person  punningly.  As  to  my  Aunt 
Anne,  any  one  with  eyes  could  read  her  at  a 
glance ;  sitting  there  in  an  economical  gray 
dress,  with  a  procession  of  daisies  marching  pre- 
cisely through  the  middle  of  her  white  cap-rib- 
bon, suggestive  of  Sunday-school  picnics,  and  her 
features  arranged  in  proper  order  for  the  evening, 
from  which  order  not  an  earthquake  could  move 
them. 

She  is  a  good  woman  by  the  yard-stick,  geo- 
metrically holy,  as  conscientious  as  a  rectangled- 
triangle  and  as  three-cornered,  too.  I  don*t  be- 
lieve she  ever  did  a  wicked  thing  in  all  her  life, 
and  don't  doubt  that  when  I  run  against  her 
opinions  in  any  way,  and  commit  something  that 
is  an  enormity  on  her  retina,  she  forgives  me,  as 
the  Bible  tells  her  to  do,  and  prays  for  my  ecu- 
version.  Nevertheless  my  Aunt  Anne  does  not 
attract  me  to  religion. 

"  Seeing  no  light  here,  we  thought  you  might 
have  gone  to  bed,"  said  my  uncle ;  "  but  I  was 
determined  to  rout  you  out." 

"Marian  was  star-gazing,  were  you  not, 
dear?"  asked  Bertha,  sweetly,  sitting  down  upon 
a  tabouret  beside  me,  with  her  arm  across  my 
lap,  making  a  very  pretty  tableau  for  Mr.  Lynde 
opposite. 

"Star-gazing!"  repeated  my  uncle,  contempt- 
uously. 

"The  sky  is  unusually  fine  to-night,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Lynde.  "You  were  gazing,  Miss 
Marian,  and  dreaming,  perhaps?"  and  his  eyes 
smiled  rather  than  his  lips. 

"I  was  wondering,  Sir,  if  God  didn't  still 
think  it  good." 

•  ■  Marian  is  a  romantic  thing,"  said  my  uncle, 
apologizingly ;  "but  with  all  her  nonsens 
knows  some  things  pretty  well.  She'll  soon 
outgrow  her  star-gazing  and  rhyming;"  and  he 
laughed  indulgently  toward  me,  looking  very 
leni»  nr  and  superior. 

"One  need  not  be  what  vow  call  romantic 
to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  na- 
ture," said  the  minister,  earnestly.  "All  na- 
ture hints  at  Divinity.  If  we  looked  upon  things 
thoughtfully,  every  new  day  and  every  new  night 
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would  be  a  miracle  to  make  us  adore  the  Work- 
er."' 

"Oh,  if  you  take  it  so,"  returned  my  uncle, 
somewhat  uneasily,  "if  you  take  it  so,  every 
thing  ia  a  miracle,  I  suppose ;  but  people  get  ac- 
customed to  them  and  don't  mind.'' 

••Too  much  accustomed,  I  fear,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

•  ■  My  dear  Sir. "  said  my  uncle,  ' '  if  great  things 
did  not  become  familiarized  by  repetition,  exist- 
ence would  be  unbearable.      Suppose,  now.  my 

should  look  upon  every  sunrise  as  a  mira- 
cle, what  won!  I  become  of  my  breakfast  '.'" 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  the  minister  re- 
treated from  his  fortress,  laughing. 

•  •  I  jreeable  things  could  become  so 
familiarized,"  said  Bertha,  as  a  voice  and 

we  knew  sounded  at  the  gate.  One  of  her  ad- 
mirers had  found  out  her  retreat  and  followed 
her. 

"Oh,  there's  Warren ! "  smiled  my  uncle,  with 
a  mischievous  look  toward  Bertha.  "He's  a 
very  wealthy  and  well-connected  young  man," 
to  the  minister.  ' ;  He  traces  his  descent  direct- 
ly from  an  English  earl." 

••  Yes,"  said  Bertha,  scornfully,  "and  he'll  be 
sure  to  tell  Mr.  Lynde  of  it  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes." 

j  enough,  after  a  few  minutes  of  common- 
place talk,  during  which  the  young  gentleman 
complimented  Bertha  profusely,  it  just  chanced 
that  he  mentioned  his  family. 

Bi-rtha  turned  toward  Mr.  Lynde  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  ;  •  Mr.  Warren, "  she  said,  "  can  trace 
his  family  back  through  all  its  changes  till  he 
comes  to  a  sponge  ;  which  is  a  great  way,  though 
you  mightn't  think." 

Mr.  Warren,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  good- 
natured,  though  not  worth  mentioning  otherwise, 
took  her  attack  in  good  part,  proposing  to  sub- 
due her  ferocity  by  music,  which,  unlike  the  un- 
tamed of  old,  she  was  to  furnish  herself.  He 
had  brought  her  a  new  song.    Would  she  try  it  ? 

Bertha  had  good  taste  in  those  matters,  and 
never  waited  to  be  coaxed ;  so  she  went  imme- 
diately to  the  piano,  and  sang  his  song,  and  sang 
it  very  sweetly. 

I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Lynde  preach  the  next 
Simday.  So  did  even.-  one  else,  I  think,  in  our 
town.  I  believe,  too,  they  all  wanted  to 
[am  sure  I  did.  And  yet  he  was 
not  one  of  your  flowery  speakers,  who  crov. 
hearers  with  lotos-blooms,  and  throws  garlands 
Lt  a  good  man  who  knew  in  his 
soul  that  the  moments  are  golden.  His  eyes  had 
the  upward  look  of  one  who  is  used  to  climbing 
difficult  heights,  looking  ever  at  the  goal ;  and 
yet  I  felt  certainly  that  he  never  crushed  even 
the  tiniest  flower  under  his  firm  tread.  His  ser- 
mon fired  me,  and  I  went  home  tremblii:_- 
when  safe  alone  wept  myself  calm.  After  this 
baptism  of  fire  and  water  Mr.  Lynde  was  sacred 
to  me. 

••  Dear  me  I  wasn't  he  stupid?"  cried  Bertha, 
coming  to  see  me  the  next  day.      "And  do  you 


lie's  going  to  live  with  us?  To  think  of 
papa's  taking  boarders !  But  he  will.  I  only 
hope  Mr.  Lynde  won't  try  to  convert  me.  I 
thought  at  first,  dear,  that  I  should  adore  him ; 
but  I  don't  believe  he'll  he  one  of  my  flame-.'' 

"Certainly  not,  Bertha.  Mr.  Lynde  is  a 
good  man,  and  your  flames  always  smell  of 
brimstone." 

N  -ertheless,  when  Bertha,  who  often  let  me 
think  for  her,  found  that  I  looked  up  to  and  ad- 
mired the  new  minister,  and  that,  although  averse 
to  general  society,  I  marked  those  days  with  white 
on  which  I  conversed  with  him.  she  began  t«  I 
it  worth  her  while  to  notice  him.  My  family  re- 
turned, and  Mr.  Lynde  became  a  frequent  visit- 
or ;  but  our  pleasant  intercourse  was  at  an  end. 
Bertha  was  always  there ;  and  if  we  spoke  to- 
gether she  came  between  us  with  a  flower  to  look 
at,  or  a  pretty  word  to  say,  or  a  song  to  sing,  or 
she  would  throw  herself  at  my  feet,  with  her  cling- 
ing arms  around  me,  crushing  all  disposition  to 
speak  with  their  soft  pressure.  Bertha  had  a 
pretty,  childish  way  -with  her  which  always  pleases 
men  who  seldom  realize  the  truth  that  a  woman 
who  pretends  to  be  a  child  is  invariably  an  act- 
ress. She  asked  Mr.  Lynde's  advice  so  sweetly 
that  he  failed  to  remember  how  seldom  it  was 
followed.  She  was  by  turns  so  gentle,  so  merry, 
so  serious,  and,  altogether,  so  charming,  that  I 
didn't  wonder  to  see  his  eyes  follow  her,  and  his 
grave  lips  smile  when  she  spoke.  I  gradually 
withdrew  from  them,  feeling  that  I  was  not  need- 
Idsee  after  a  while  that  Mr.  Lynde's 
manner  cooled  toward  me,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
have  got  the  impression  that  I  was  eccentric  and 
somewhat  dangerously  independent.  I  knew 
where  he  got  these  impressions,  but.  after  chok- 
ing a  little,  determined  not  to  contradict  them. 
I  felt,  indeed,  a  strong  inclination  to  vex 
into  scolding  me.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  get 
him  angry  with  me  that  I  might  be  penitent 
and  be  forgiven.  If  he  would  but  chide  me  as 
gently  as  he  did  Bertha  sometimes,  when  she 
would  drop  the  lids  over  her  blue  eyes,  and  let 
her  curls  almost  hide  her  downcast  face,  then, 
when  he  had  finished,  look  up  with  an  arch  smile 
and  a  soft  "Are  you  very  angry  with  me?"  which 
made  him  f  gravity  at  once. 

"Bertha  is  making  a  fool  of  herself,  trying 
t  Mr.  Lynd  my  uncle  to  me,  con- 

fidentially. "Warren  would  suit  her  tastes 
much  better,  besides  being  far  richer  than  Mr. 
Lynde  can  ever  be.  But  that  girl  is  an  invet- 
erate coquette!"  and  he  laugh  :  '  •  can't 
q  ir  let  a  man  alone  till  his  knees  to 

her." 

Mr.  Mills  understood  his  daughter,  evidently. 

••  ])  <  .    a  think  Mr.  Lynde  likely  to  take  that 
orthodox  and  most   ministerial  position  before 
my  cousin?"  I  asked,  smiling,  but  with  a 
ing  heart.      I  couldn't  bear  such  a  good  man  to 
be  made  a  fool  of. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know,"  was  the  hesitating 
answer.  "  He's  certainly  very  fond  of  her,  but 
then  he  treats  her  as  a  child,  and,  perhaps, 
looks  upon  her  as  one." 
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"  But  she  is  not  child,  uncle,  and  he  knows 
it." 

"Well,  Marian,  I  will  leave  them  to  manage 
it  themselves.  Her  mother  would  be  delighted, 
I  know,  but  I'd  much  rather  Bertha  would  have 
Warren.  But  I  came  near  forgetting.  Bertha 
wants  you  to  come  over  there  to  tea.  Your  aunt 
has  gone  to  the  sewing-circle,  and  she's  alone. 
Will  you  come?" 

I  went. 

' '  Will  you  come  into  my  room,  young  ladies  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Lynde  after  tea.  ' '  I  believe  it  is  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house  at  this  time  of 
day." 

"  We'll  not  let  you  write,"  said  Bertha,  lead- 
ing the  way.  "We'll  examine  his  papers,  Ma- 
rian, and  see  if  there  are  any  stray  rhymes 
among  them.     I  suspect  him  of  being  a  poet." 

"  It  is  a  wonder  I  am  not  with  such  an  inspi- 
ration near  me,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "but  I  must 
resign  all  claims  to  that  distinction." 

"Here's  just  the  paper  to  write  poems  on," 
said  my  cousin,  taking  up  a  quire  of  Bath  post 
as  thick  and  glossy  as  lily  leaves ;  ' '  only  it  isn't 
lined.  It's  only  your  fanatics,  like  Marian,  who 
use  unruled  paper ;  for  me,  I  want  a  true-blue 
line  of  precedent  to  set  my  ideas  on." 

How  pretty  Bertha  looked  that  day,  with  her 
dress  the  color  of  an  autumn  mist  with  a  sun- 
beam dissolved  in  it,  and  that  sprig  of  evergreen 
in  her  hair.  She  had  taken  it  from  my  bosom 
when  I  came  in.     I  gave  her  a  flower. 

' '  Crown  yourself  with  this,  Bertha,  and  give 
me  my  arbor  vitce,"  I  said;  "it  doesn't  suit 
you." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Mr.  Lynde,  with  a 
searching  glance  in  my  face. 

"The  evergreens  are  nature's  fanatics,"  I 
said — "  green  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and 
Bertha  blooms  only  in  orthodox  times  and  ways. 
Here's  an  aster  would  no  more  blossom  in  spring 
than  my  cousin  would  laugh  in  church  when  you 
were  preaching:"  and  I  wound  it  into  her  curls 
as  she  stood  in  a  single  stray  sunbeam,  looking 
so  beautiful  she  hurt  me. 

"  I  hope  you  wouldn't  do  that  either,"  he  said, 
smiling,  yet  coloring. 

' '  Indeed  I  might,  Sir,  if  any  thing  comical 
happened.  I  could  laugh  more  easily  in  church 
than  any  where  else." 

"Not  if  your  deeper  feelings  were  aroused," 
he  replied,  gravely.  ' '  If  one  goes  there  con- 
scious of  eternity  she  will  feel  no  disposition  to 
trifle ;"  and  he  turned  to  put  some  books  upon  a 
shelf. 

Here  was  the  displeasure  I  had  wished  for, 
but  I  scarcely  felt  it  as  delightful  as  I  had  aii- 
ticipated.  Indeed,  I  could  have  wept  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Bertha's  exulting  smile.  I  turned 
the  leaves  of  a  book  blindly,  trying  to  hide  my 
burning  cheek.  So  he  judged  me.  Bertha's 
deeper  feelings  were  aroused  forsooth,  and  I  was 
the  trifler.  Well,  perhaps  it  Avas  so.  Her  deep- 
er feelings  were  awake,  indeed,  quite  to  the  dregs. 
I  preferred  trifling. 

"  I  must  go,  dear,"  I  said,  recovering  myself. 


"I  have  an  engagement  this  evening.  I  am 
sorry,  but  must  go." 

Must  I,  really?  Bertha  was  so  sorry.  She 
would  get  my  bonnet  if  I  would  have  it,  but  it 
was  too  bad !  and  she  went  with  great  alacrity 
to  fetch  my  things. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  upon  her  when  I 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Lynde  stood  by  me  in  the 
window.  I  would  not  appear  to  see  him,  but 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sunset. 

"Marian!"  he  said,  softly. 

I  turned  to  him  quickly.  He  was  standing 
beside  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  such 
a  tender  face  that  my  heart  leaped. 

"Forgive  me,  dear;  I  didn't  mean  to  wound 
you.  I  know  you  better  than  to  mean  what  I 
said!"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  What 
right  had  I  to  be  angry  with  one  so  much  older 
and  better  than  I  ?  How  was  I  worthy  that  he 
should  ask  me  to  pardon  him  for  giving  a  de- 
served reproof?  I  bent  my  head  till  my  lips 
touched  his  hand,  and  then  turned  hastily  to 
take  my  bonnet  from  Bertha,  who  entered  at  that 
moment.  A  single  fierce  ray  darted  from  her 
eyes,  but  they  melted  in  a  moment,  and  she  led 
me  to  the  door,  holding  my  hand  and  kissing  me 
good-by. 

After  that  Bertha  was  always  bctAveen  me 
and  every  thing;  clinging,  and  kissing,  and 
watching  me  till  I  longed  to  fling  her  off,  but 
could  not.  She  was  my  cousin,  and  our  fami- 
lies were  always  together,  and  any  trouble  be- 
tween us  would  communicate  itself  to  the  rest. 
Then,  what  pretext  had -I  ?  Bertha  was  wary 
and  left  me  nothing  to  tell,"%d  all  my  coldness 
could  not  offend  her.  I  knew  the  girl's  art  and 
her  object,  and  yet  she  made  me  believe,  at  last, 
that  Mr.  Lynde  was  at  some  pains  to  be  able  to 
regard  me  with  Christian  charity,  but  that  she 
was  the  light  of  his  eyes.  It  was  evident  enough 
that  he  liked  her  in  a  frank  way.  He  liked  to 
talk  with  her,  to  look  at  her,  to  hear  her  sing, 
and  she  gave  him  enough  of  all. 

"I  wouldn't  believe  a  grave  man  could  say 
such  sweet  things,"  she  said  to  me  once;  "but 
Mr.  Lynde  can  compliment  more  prettily  than 
Warren,  who  does  nothing  else." 

"  The  charm  is  in  your  loving  heart,  dear,"  I 
said,  with  a  smile  that  belied  my  own  heart. 

"Nonsense,  Marian!  I  don't  care  so  much 
for  him ;  though  I  like  to  make  him  serve  me,  I 
don't  deny."  She  gave  her  curls  a  toss,  and  a 
little  laugh  rippled  over  her  lips. 

I  knew  that  Bertha  wanted  me  to  think  him 
in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  had  a  very  curious 
way  of  telling  the  truth  sometimes,  and  so  made 
allowances. 

One  evening  she  came  in,  and  came  up  direct- 
ly, as  usual,  to  my  room.  I  saw  that  she  was 
ly  elated,  and  with  a  sinking  presentiment 
kept  to  my  writing. 

"  I  am  in  haste  to  finish  this,"  I  said  ;  "don't 
bother  me."  I  bent  my  head  low  over  the 
paper.  She  shouldn't  see  my  face  if  she  told 
me  any  thing. 

"Qb,  I  won't  bother  you,  darling;  only  let 
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me  sit  beside  you:"  and  she  came  and  leaned 
upon  my  lap.  Of  course  this  did  not  bother  me 
in  the  least. 

I  put  my  pen  away  impatiently. 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  done,"  she  said,  "for 
I'm  in  a  talking  and  walking  mood.  Get  your 
things  and  let  us  go  out.  You  won't?  You 
naughty  Marian !  You  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  me  for  coming.  Such  a  time  as  I  had ! 
Mr.  Lynde  coaxed  me  full  fifteen  minutes  to 
stay  and  sing  to  him,  or  else  let  him  walk  with 
me ;  but  I  was  determined  to  have  you  to-night, 
you  dear,  ungrateful  Marian!" 

"Poor  Mr.  Lynde !"  I  said,  curling  my  lip. 

"He's  the  kindest  man,"  Bertha  said,  W;ith 
her  eyes  full  on  my  face.  "  I  told  him  to-night 
that  he  was  like  a  brother  to  me,  and  he  an- 
swered, so  earnestly  that  I  felt  really  confused, 
that  I  was  more  than  a  sister  to  him." 

I  felt  the  blood  curdle  around  my  heart,  and 
the  room  swam  before  my  eyes. 

"I  will  go,  dear,  and  leave  you  to  your 
writing,"  she  said,  rising  and  evidently  a  little 
startled  by  my  looks.  I  know  my  face  was 
white. 

"  Well,  good-by,"  I  answered,  recovering  my- 
self. * '  I  hope  you'll  give  me  an  invitation  to 
the  wedding;  I  see  it  can't  be  far  off.  Poor 
Warren !  I  shall  have  to  console  him." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  laughing.  "I 
mean  to  keep  him  to  make  Mr.  Lynde  jealous. 
Then,  Marian,  I  only  want  to  flirt  with  the 
minister.  I  wouldn't  marry  him  for  any  thing. 
I  like  to  try  my  power  over  him,  though.  It's 
worth  while  having  power  over  such  a  man." 

I  turned  upon  her. 

1 '  Bertha  Mills,  you're  an  insolent  little  fool ! 
You  to  talk  of  having  power  over  Mr.  Lynde ! 
You  have  deceived  him  with  regard  to  your  true 
character ;  and  if  you  dare  to  trifle  with  him,  I 
will  tell  him  every  word  you  have  said  to-night." 

"Why,  Marian,"  she  sneered,  pale  with  an- 
ger, ' '  one  would  think  you  wanted  him  your- 
self." 

"You  may  go !"  I  said,  opening  the  door. 

She  made  me  a  little  mocking  courtesy  when 
she  went  Out,  saying,  "You  may  have  him,  dear, 
when  I've  done  with  him." 

The  air  of  the  room  stifled  me,  and  I  threw 
on  my  bonnet  and  went  out  into  the  evening. 
A  few  steps  from  the  gate  a  figure  met  me  and 
stopped.  It  was  Mr.  Lynde ;  in  search  of  her, 
I  thought.  He  bade  me  a  pleasant  ' '  good-even- 
ing," and  walked  beside  me  till  we  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  street.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  so  said,  "Bertha  has  gone  home,  I  think." 

"Has  she?" 

"Yes,  Sir ;  and  I  am  going  this  way.  Good- 
night." 

"On  that  lonely  road?"  he  asked,  in  sur- 
prise. "You  won't  go  there  alone  in  the  even- 
ing?" 

"  My  object  in  coming  out  was  to  get  solitude 
and  pure  air,"  I  said,  without  caring  whether 
my  voice  was  calm  or  not. 

"May  I  go  with  you,  Marian?"  he  asked, 


gently.  "The  pure  air  you  can  have,  but  I 
don't  believe  solitude  is  good  for  you  to-night." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  walked  on  blindly  un- 
der the  stars.  After  a  few  steps  he  drew  my 
hand  within  his  arm.  The  road  grew  lonelier, 
and  stretched  out  pale  and  spectral.  It  seemed 
a  type  of  my  life — a  dim  path  leading  to  dark- 
ness. 

I  stopped  short. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  any  farther." 

"You  had  best  go  home,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  accompany  you,  unless  you  forbid  me.  For- 
give me  if  I  intrude,  but  I  wished  to  speak  with 
you." 

I  led  Mr.  Lynde  to  the  parlor  and  sat  down 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  wanted  my  in- 
tercession with  Bertha  perhaps ;  or  it  might  be 
that  he  would  wish  me,  as  her  intimate  friend,  to 
be  a  little  fitter  for  the  office,  and  have  a  care 
lest  I  should  taint  her  innocent  simplicity  with 
my  wayward  moods.  Truly  his  business  was,  a 
long  time  in  coming. 

"You  wished  to  speak  with  me?"  I  said, 
coldly. 

"I  don't  dare  to,  now  I  have  come,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "I  had  something  to  ask  of 
you — "     He  stopped. 

"Mr.  Lynde,"  I  said,  earnestly,  with  a  pang 
of  self-reproach  at  his  faltering  voice,  ' '  you  can 
not  please  me  more  than  by  letting  me  serve  you. 
Ask  me  whatever  you  will,  I  will  do  it." 

' '  Marian ! "  he  exclaimed. 

I  started  up,  shaking  the  blood  into  my 
face. 

"  I  want  you,  Marian,  body  and  soul !" 

How  the  stars  shone  that  night,  every  little 
urn  full  and  brimming  to  drink  my  health  and 
happiness !  Plow  the  morning  baptized  the  earth, 
and  how  the  earth  smiled  up  to  the  morning! 
How  the  first  liquid  notes  of  the  universal  har- 
mony stole  upon  my  ear,  convincing  me  of  God 
and  heaven !  How  the  smiles  and  kind  words 
of  my  dear  home  friends  shone  like  gold  in  the 
chain  of  the  universal  brotherhood !  How  my 
heart  throbbed  yet  with  the  sudden  tightening 
of  my  anchor  chain,  which  every  day  would  make 
shorter  till  those  it  connected  were  one  and 
needed  no  chain,  being  so !  How  little  Pansie 
lighted  her  flickering  eyes  at  mine,  and  listened 
smiling,  breathless,  and  silent,  except  for  those 
eyes,  while  I  told  her  what  I  scarcely  told  him 
as  yet !  How  I  kissed  Bertha  Mills  when  she 
came  two  days  after  to  tell  me  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Warren  (poor  fellow !),  and  did  hope 
we  could  be  married  at  the  same  time — and  would 
I  wear  a  vail  ?  or  be  married  in  a  traveling  dress, 
and  start  directly  on  a  journey  ? 

I  hadn't  got  so  far  as  to  have  settled  that,  but 
still  was  sure  of  a  vail  and  a  journey — the  sweet 
vail  of  happiness,  and  the  beautiful  journey  where 
love  would  make  all  the  thorns  bear  flowers,  and 
glorify  the  darkest  clouds. 

"It  takes  clouds  to  make  rainbows,  my  Ma- 
rian," said  Mr.  Lynde;  "and  when  they  arc 
darkest  we  may  always  look  for  the  brighten- 
ing." 
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MY  VALENTINES. 

T  is  sweet  St.  Valentine's  Day, 

And  the  year  is  fifty-nine, 
And  I,  an  elderly  bachelor, 

Am  sitting  at  my  wine. 
I  watch  the  bubbles  that  form 

And  break  within  the  glass : 
Ah  me  !    my  youthful  joys 

Were  bubbles  like  these,  alas! 

I  think  I  am  growing  old  : 

My  hair  is  tinged  with  gray, 
And  seems  to  be  getting  scant — 

I  noticed  it  to-day. 
And  yet  when  I  close  my  eyes 

There's  a  strange  electric  thrill ; 
The  blood  bounds  through  my  veins, 

And  I  feel  a  school-boy  still. 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred 

In  a  most  unwonted  way ; 
As  it  used  to  be,  no  matter  how, 

Many  years  ago  to-day — 
When  I  wrote  to  Isabel, 

Or  Charlotte,  or  Caroline, 
And  hailed  them  each  in  turn 

My  chosen  Valentine. 

On  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  note, 

With  a  wounded  heart  above, 
And  some  verses — save  the  mark!  — 

About  Cupid's  darts  and  love ; 
In  a  bold,  round,  school-boy  hand — 

No  i  without  its  dot, 
And  the  t's  all  carefully  crossed, 

And  not  a  single  blot. 

They  cost  me  infinite  pains, 

Those  Valentines  of  yore ; 
When  they  were  quite  complete 

I  thrust  them  under  the  door; 
Getting  up  at  the  early  dawn, 

Under  gray-mantled  skies, 
Before  the  heralds  of  morn 

Had  fairly  opened  their  eyes. 

Do  you  ask  me  where  are  now 

Those  Valentines  of  mine? 
They  are  treading  the  shady  walks 

Of  life's  serene  decline. 
I  meet  them  in  the  street — 

Perchance  I  am  asked  to  dine; 
Do  they  ever  think  of  me  then 

As  an  early  Valentine? 

It  is  well  I  do  not  ask ; 

I  can  fancy  the  wondering  glance 
Of  those  whose  womanly  cares 

Have  stilled  the  old  romance. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  me ; 

For,  sitting  here  at  my  wine, 
My  heart  becomes  a  boy's 

At  the  name  of  St.  Valentine! 


A  MATTER  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

THE  love  of  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting  instincts  of  the  human 
soul.  And  yet,  an  Englishman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury shot  himself  because  he  was  tired  of  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning  his  clothes  ! 

Whether  it  be  bravery  or  cowardice  in  a  man 
himself  to  put  an  end  to  his  life — if  it  be  ever 
allowable,  and  what  causes  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse so  dire  a  deed — whether  suicide  be  indeed 
murder,  and  thus  forbidden  of  God,  or  wheth- 
er, as  man  has  the  power,  so  he  has  the  right  to 
put  a  period  to  his  earthly  existence  :  these  are 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  minds  of 
many  men  wise  in  their  day,  and  diverse  pon- 
derous tomes  have  been  written  for  and  against 
each  proposition. 

But  history  shows  that  the  practice  has  ob- 
tained only  among  nations  sunk  in  enervating 
luxuries  and  vices,  and  that  the  individual  cases 
occurring  in  a  healthier  condition  of  society  are 
invariably  traceable  either  to  moral  degeneracy 
or  to  mental  imbecility.  Suicide  was  most  com- 
mon among  the  Sybarites,  a  people  uho  inhab- 
ited a  part  of  Italy  during  the  infancy  of  Pome  ; 
and  historians  relate  that  so  enervated  were 
these  people  that  they  would  not  suffer  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  or  any  noisy  tradesmen  to 
live  within  the  city  bounds,  lest  they  be  broken 
of  their  sleep.  The  loud-crowing  cock  was  ban- 
ished for  the  same  reason  ;  and  Seneca  men- 
tions one  Mendycides,  of  Sybaris,  as  so  fatigued 
at  ''seeing*'  a  man  dig  that  he  ordered  such 
work  never  more  to  be  done  in  his  presence. 

In  the  winter  of  1780  a  British  officer  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himself,  in  Hyde  Park.  Lon- 
don. His  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan ;  and  a 
mean-looking  man,  who  had  been  watching  at 
a  distance,  ran  up  and  wrenched  the  weapon 
from  the  officer's  hand.  He  immediately  drew 
his  sword  and  attempted  to  stab  his  preserver, 
who  drew  back,  and,  opening  his  arms,  said, 
"  Stab  me,  Sir,  if  you  think  proper.  I  fear 
death  as  little  as  you ;  but  I  have  more  cour- 
age. For  more  than  twenty  years  1  have  lived 
in  penury  and  affliction,  and  I  yet  trust  in  God 
for  comfort  and  support."  Here  was  a  contrast 
between  courage,  true  and  false. 

Aristotle  truly  observed  that  Courage  is  the 
mean  between  fear  and  rashness,  while  suicide 
is  the  sum  of  both.  Socrates,  condemned  to 
drink  the  hemlock  draught,  and  for  thirty  days 
steadfastly  looking  his  death  in  the  face,  held 
that  '-we  men  are,  as  it  were,  on  guard,  and 
it  does  not  become  any  one  to  relieve  himself 
from  his  station."  The  Emperor  Julian,  lying 
on  his  bed,  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  thanked 
God  that,  after  an  honorable  career,  He  had 
vouchsafed  him  a  splendid  and  glorious  depart- 
ure, continuing,  "and  I  hold  it  to  be  equally 
base  to  solicit  or  to  decline  the  stroke  of  fare." 
"Remember  that  you  arc  an  actor  in  a  ]  lay. 
of  whatever  part  the  Master  of  the  company 
pleases,"  says  Epictetus,  in  his  Enchiridion; 
"  if  He  assigns  you  a  short  part,  then  of  a  short 
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one;  if  a  long  one,  then  of  a  long  one  ;  if  He 
choose  you  should  personate  a  poor  man,  or  a 
lame  man,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  person, 
see  that  you  perform  your  character  to  the  best 
of  your  power  :  since  this  is  your  business,  to  act 
well  the  character  assigned  you ;  but  to  choose 
it  belongs  to  another."  Zoroaster's  dictum  is 
admirably  brief,  pointed,  and  suggestive:  ''It 
is  forbidden  to  quit  a  post  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  commander.  Life  is  the  post  of 
man."'  The  Epicureans  defined  suicide  to  be 
death  by  "the  fear  of  death."  Napoleon  said, 
"A  soldier  should  be  able  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions ;  for  the  man  who  suffers  mental  pain 
without  shrinking  shows  as  much  real  courage 
as  he  who  stands  firm  under  the  fire  of  a  bat- 
tery. To  become  the  prey  of  melancholy,  or  to 
commit  suicide  to  escape  from  it,  is  like  flying 
from  the  field  of  battle  before  the  contest  is  de- 
cided." An  old  English  epigram  declares: 
"  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death;  the  brave  live  en." 

And  St.  Paul  sums  up  in  one  pithy  sentence, 
"  Let  us  then  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us." 

'•Dying,"  says  Montaigne,  "is  without  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  action  of  human  life." 
En:  he  doubts  if  constancy  and  obstinacy  in  so 
dangerous  a  resolve  as  that  of  suicide  are  to  be 
found.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  bravado  before  one 
comes  to  the  push ;  insomuch  that  Heliogaba- 
lus,  the  most  effeminate  man  in  the  world, 
among  his  most  sensual  pleasures  could  forecast 
to  make  himself  die  delicately  when  he  should 
be  forced  thereto  ;  and  that  his  death  might 
not  give  the  lie  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  pur- 
posely built  a  sumptuous  tower,  the  base  where- 
of was  covered  and  laid  with  planks  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  thence  to  precip- 
itate himself ;  and  also  caused  cords  twisted  with 
gold  and  crimson  silk  to  be  niade,  wherewith  to 
strangle  himself;  and  a  sword,  with  the  blade 
of  gold  to  be  hammered  out,  to  fall  upon  ;  and 
kept  poison  in  ves-els  of  emerald  and  topaz, 
wherewith  to  poison  himself,  according  a-  he 
should  like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dy- 
ing. Yet  as  to  this  fellow,  the  effeminacy  of 
his  preparations  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
his  heart  would  have  failed  him  had  he  been 
put  to  the  test." 

Against  this,  however,  must  be  cited  the  story 
of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes.  He  had  his  gums 
swollen  and  rotten ;  his  physicians  (sensible 
men)  advised  him  to  great  abstinence.  Hav- 
ing fasted  two  days  he  was  so  much  better  that 
they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted  him 
-  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  rt  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
faintness  of  his,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
back,  but  resolved  to  proceed  and  to  finish  what 
he  had  so  far  advanced  in,"  and  accordingly 
starved  himself  to  death. 

The  voice  of  the  ancients  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  suicide  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Seneca  declared  the  general  senti- 
ment when  he  wrote  that  "  the  wise  man  lives 


as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he  can." 
Philip  writing  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  he 
would  frustrate  all  their  enterprises,  received 
for  answer,  "What!  wilt  thou  also  hinder  us 
from  dying?"  And  when  JSgis  was  asked 
which  way  a  man  might  live  free,  he  answered, 
"By  despising  death."  Pliny  admitted  of  but 
three  sorts  of  diseases  to  escape  which  a  man 
has  good  title  to  destroy  himself;  two  of  which 
were  headache  and  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  But 
;  in  Borne,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity, 
'this  death  was  astonishingly  common;  every 
j  conceivable  excuse  justified  it,  and  every  con- 
ceivable method  was  resorted  to  by  its  votaries. 
Starvation  was  a  usual  mode,  and  a  surprising 
number  of  persons  persevered  in  this,  tedious 
as  it  was.  Opening  a  vein,  leaping  from  a 
precipice,  and  falling  upon  one's  sword  were 
other  means  much  countenanced.  The  list  of 
illustrious  Romans  and  Greeks  who  put  a  period 
to  their  own  existence  is  very  curious : 

Demosthenes  took  poison,  which  he  carried 
in  a  pen. 

Homer,  it  is  related,  hanged  himself  because 
he  could  not  solve  "  the  fishermen's  riddle." 

Cato  stabbed  himself. 

Lucretius,  long  before,  had  a  similar  self-in- 
flicted death. 

Terence,  the'great  poet,  drowned  himself  be- 
cause he  lost  his  collection — one  hundred  and 
eight  in  number — of  translated  comedies. 

Labienus,  the  poet,  too,  because  his  writings 
were  burned  by  edict,  burned  himself! 

Portia,  Cato's  daughter,  and  Catulus  Lucta- 
tius  died  by  swallowing  burning  coals. 

Herennius,  the  Sicilian,  beat  his  brains  out 
against  a  post,  and  continued  his  suicidal  knock- 
ings  until  he  could  and  did  see  and  salute  them  ! 
He  has  had  a  modern  imitator. 

Seneca  opened  his  veins. 

Hannibal,  as  some  say,  took  poison,  which  he 
carried  in  a  ring ;  while  others  affirm  that  he 
drunk  bull's  blood. 

Empedocles,  an  old  philosopher,  threw  him- 
self into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius — a  feat  which 
was  imitated  on  a  small  scale,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  an  English  woman,  who  threw  herself  into 
the  furnace  of  an  iron  foundery. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  one  of  Nero's  men  of 
pleasure,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
master,  went  home  and  opened  his  veins. 

Xero  himself  cut  his  throat,  to  avoid  a  stern- 
er fate. 

Democles  scalded  himself  to  death. 

Zeno,  at  the   age  of  ninety-eight, 
and  broke  his  thumb.      He  interpreted  this  ac- 
cident as  a  summons  from  the  earth,  and  hang- 
ed himself. 

Cicero's  eloquence — the  dread  of  it — caused 
two  suicides:    of  Macer,  who  hanged  hi] 
when    informed  that   the    great   orator   would 
plead  against  him  ;    and  i  3   Licinius, 

who  choked  himself  with  a  napkin  to  escape 
Cicero's  judgment. 

Aristarchus  starved  himself. 

Cleombrotus  Ambraciota,  having  read  Pla- 
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to's  Phaedo,  "  entered  into  so  great  a  desire  of 
the  life  to  come  that,  without  any  other  occa- 
sion, he  threw  himself  into  the  sea." 

Coccieus  Nerva,  a  famous  and  wealthy  law- 
yer of  Rome,  killed  himself  "out  of  compassion 
for  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic." 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  law  of  Rome 
that  the  condemned  who  waited  to  be  executed 
forfeited  their  possessions,  and  were  denied  the 
rites  of  sepulture ;  but  those  who  by  killing 
themselves  did  anticipate  it  were  interred,  and 
had  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will. 

Though  many  Greeks  put  a  period  to  their 
existence,  it  was  the  custom  of  that  nation  to 
rank  voluntary  suicide  with  treason,  conspiracy, 
and  sacrilege ;  but  their  laws  against  it  were  sel- 
dom enforced,  and  their  prisoners  condemned 
to  death  were  their  own  executioners  by  poison. 
The  Athenians  cut  off,  after  death,  that  hand  of 
the  suicide  which  was  used  in  committing  the  act. 

In  the  Isle  of  Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  it  was 
the  custom  for  "unprofitable  old  men"  to  pois- 
on themselves — which  they  did,  we  are  told, 
"  crowned  with  garlands,  as  triumphers  over 
misery."  Strabo  relates  that  this  practice  was 
enforced,  particularly  on  the  icomen  !  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  The  only  reason  that  we  find 
for  this  cruel  custom  is,  that  "the  air  is  healthy 
and  the  people  disposed  to  longevity !" 

In  Massillia,  a  Roman  colony  fixed  on  the 
present  site  of  Marseilles,  the  magistrates  kept, 
at  the  public  charge,  a  poison  prepared  of  hem- 
lock for  those  who  had  a  mind  to  suicide.  To 
obtain  this  the  law  required  that  the  person 
should  first  appear  before  the  Six  Hundred — 
their  Senate — and  give  a  proper  account  of  his 
reasons  and  motives  for  the  act.  Hereupon  the 
magistrate  granted  leave  thereto,  and  rendered 
up  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  deadly  draught. 
And  Pliny  speaks  of  a  certain  hyperborean  na- 
tion, "  where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  but  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  be- 
ing weary  and  satiated  with  life,  they  had  a  cus- 
tom, at  a  very  old  age,  after  having  made  good 
Cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  a  certain  rock  destined  for  that 
service." 

Quintilian  states  and  argues  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  by  "mathematician's  predic- 
tions," was  first  to  slay  many  enemies  in  battle 
and  subsequently  to  kill  his  father.  He  became 
a  warrior,  and  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  Coming  home,  and  fearing  that  the 
second  part  would  also  be  accomplished,  he  pe- 
titioned the  Senate  that  he  might  kill  himself 
in  order  to  avoid  so  terrible  a  calamity. 

By  the  Code  of  Justinian  suicide  is  not  rank- 
ed as  a  moral  offense  or  crime  in  itself.  The 
confiscation  of  property,  which  is  the  penalty 
of  some  suicides  expressly  pointed  out,  was 
never  inflicted  when  any  one  killed  himself, 
"either  through  weariness  of  life  or  an  impa- 
tience under  pain  or  ill-health,  or  for  any  other 
reason — not  affecting  the  public  treasury." 


It  was  a  crime,  therefore,  only  when  its  clam- 
my fingers  touched  the  sensitive  pocket  of  the 
state  !  The  only  rescript  which  relates  to  the 
subject,  or  seeks  to  impose  a  penalty,  was  is- 
sued by  Adrian  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  decrees  that  "  if 
a  soldier  do  attempt  to  kill  himself  and  not  ef- 
fect it,  except  he  offered  it  upon  impatience  or 
grief,  or  sickness  or  sorrow,  or  some  other  cause, 
he  shall  be  beheaded." 

The  same  rescript  is  repeated  in  another  ti- 
tle with  this  additional  clause  to  the  excus- 
ing causes:  "Weariness  of  life,  madness,  or 
shame!" 

St.  Augustine  tells  us,  in  his  Contemplation 
on  the  Bees,  that  "the  subjects  of  the  Persian 
King  were  their  own  executioners." 

Among  the  ancient  Ethiopians  there  were 
few  men  executed.  It  is  recorded  that  they  al- 
ways avoided  that  fate  by  suicide,  and  that  the 
practice  was  encouraged. 

Though  suicide  in  various  forms,  and  under 
different  pretexts,  has  become  common  in  In- 
dia, it  appears  that  the  Shastah,  the  ancient 
religious  book  of  the  Hindoos,  strictly  forbids  it, 
and  entails  upon  the  self-murderer  the  severest 
punishment,  It  is  related  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  given  in  the  Shastah  that  the  Debtah 
were  God's  angels;  some  of  whom,  rebelling, 
were  thrown  down  to  Onderah,  a  place  of  in- 
tense darkness,  there  to  be  punished  forever. 
The  faithful  angels  interceding  for  their  fallen 
brethren,  their  punishment  was  finally  com- 
muted, and  they  were  again  placed  in  a  state 
of  trial  and  probation — preparatory  to  their  be- 
ing readmitted  to  heaven,  if  found  worthy.  For 
this  purpose  God  created  fifteen  Boboons  (re- 
gions or  planets)  for  their  purgation  and  purifica- 
tion. The  earth  is  made  the  eighth,  or  middle 
of  the  fifteen;  and  after  passing  safely  through 
the  first  seven,  the  spirit  on  its  trial  arrives  upon 
our  planet,  and  there  assumes  the  lowest  form 
of  animal  life.  After  having  passed  through 
eighty-seven  different  changes  or  forms  of  life, 
the  last  of  which  is  that  of  the  Ghoii,  or  cowT,  it 
at  last  enters  the  form  of  Mhurd,  or  man. 
Those  who  conduct  themselves  satisfactorily 
here  are  permitted  to  pass  through  the  other 
seven  Boboons  of  purgation.  Those  who  mis- 
behave are  cast  down  again  to  Onderah,  there 
to  resume  their  weary  travel  upward.  Now 
among  the  commands  which  Bramah  received 
from  God  to  communicate  to  the  children  of 
earth  is  the  following,  given  in  the  divine  lan- 
guage :  "  The  mortal  form  wherewith  I  shall 
encompass  the  delinquent  Debtah  are  the  work 
of  my  hand.  They  shall  not  be  destroyed,  but 
left  to  their  natural  decay.  Therefore  which- 
soever Debtah  shall  by  designed  violence  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  mortal  forms  ani- 
mated by  their  delinquent  brethren,  thou, 
shaft  plunge  the  offending  spirit  into  Onderah 
for  a  space ;  and  he  shall  be  doomed  to  pass 
again  the  eighty-nine  changes.  But  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  free  himself  by  violence  from  the 
mortal   form   wherewith   I    shall  inclose   him, 
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thou,  Sieb,  shalt  plunge  him  into  Onderah  for- 
ever."* 

It  was  no  rare  thing  in  the  ancient  wars  for 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  put  them- 
selves to  death  when  capture  appeared  else  in- 
evitable. Thus  perished  a  city  of  the  Indies 
besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  also  a 
Spanish  place  taken  by  the  Romans.  The  Aby- 
deans.  pressed  by  King  Philip,  determined  upon 
a  similar  course,  but  were  surprised  by  their 
shrewd  conqueror,  who  ingeniously  took  posses- 
sion of  their  gold  and  treasure,  and  then  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  three  clays  in  which 
to  slaughter  themselves — which  they  according- 
ly did,  there  being  no  man  left  at  the  expiration 
of  the  appointed  time. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  generals  of 
armies  capping  defeat  with  suicide.  But  none 
so  quaint  as  that  of  Jaques  du  Chastel,  Bishop 
of  Soissons.  He  accompanied  Louis  IX.  (St. 
Louis)  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Afri- 
ca, and  seeing  the  King  and  the  whole  army 
upon  the  point  of  returning  to  France,  "  leav- 
ing the  affairs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  res- 
olution," says  an  old  chronicler,  "  rather  to  go 
into  Paradise ;  wherefore,  having  taken  solemn 
leave  of  his  friends,  he  charged  alone,  in  the 
sight  of  every  one,  into  the  enemy's  army,  where 
he  was  presently  cut  to  pieces." 

The  Japanese  are  the  only  people  known  to 
history  among  whom  the  established  mode  of 
suicide  is  taught  to  all  youth  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  their  education.  The  Hara-kiri 
(literally,  "happy  dispatch")  is  a  mode  of  dis- 
emboweling one's  self,  with  which  every  Japa- 
nese of  condition  must  be  theoretically  familiar  •, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  boys  in 
the  proper  way  of  performing  it,  the  ceremonies 
which  should  accompany  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  well-bred  man  should 
feel  himself  obliged  thus  to  destroy  himself. 

Singularly  enough  suicide  has  taken  at  differ- 
ent times  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  Gallius  re- 
lates that  the  young  women  of  Milesium  once 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  a  period  to  their 
existence  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  wells. 
So  far  did  the  matter  progress  that  the  authori- 
ti  -  were  obliged  to  interfere.  They  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  this  insane  epidemic  by  the 
ingenious  threat  that  every  suicide  should  have 
her  body  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Pliny  re- 
lates that  Tarquinius  Priscus  once  put  a  stop  to 
a  similar  state  of  things  in  his  army  by  hanging 
up  the  bodies  of  suicides  in  trees  and  permitting 
the  birds  to  devour  their  flesh.  At  Lyons, 
France,  the  women  were  once  seized  with  a 
singular  mania  fur  throwing  themselves  down 
wells.  The  magistrates  successfully  imitated 
the  example  of  their  Milesian  predecessors. 
When  Malta  was  seized  by  the  British,  suicides 
became  so  frequent  that  the  new  Government 
was  justly  alarmed.  It  was  only  by  treating 
the  bodies  of  the  self-murderers  with  the  great- 
est indignities  that  a  summary  stop  was  put  to 
the  mania.  Paris  also  has  witnessed  such  a 
*  Holwell  on  the  Shastah. 


suicidal  epidemic  among  its  female  population 
It  was  stopped  by  refusing  the  rites  of  burial  to 
those  who  killed  themselves.  In  1793,  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  1300  suicides  occurred  in 
Versailles  alone. 

During  the  best  half  of  the  last  century 
suicide  became  alarmingly  frequent  in  En- 
gland and  France.  This  was  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  degeneracy 
of  public  and  private  morals  in  those  countries. 
Gaming,  drinking,  and  their  kindred  vices  were 
practiced  to  excess ;  fortunes  were  nightly  lost 
and  gained  at  the  card-tables.  Mercier,  writing 
in  1782,  says  that  Paris,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  getting  a  living,  the  gambling  ex- 
cesses, and  the  vast  number  of  lotteries,  had 
more  suicides  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
He  adds  naively  that  "at  London  it  is  the  rich 
who  kill  themselves,  because,  rich  Englishmen 
are  the  most  capricious  of  mortals,  and  conse- 
quently feel  the  greatest  ennui."  Various  in- 
cidents, indeed,  bore  him  out  in  his  odd  state- 
ment. One  of  Dr.  Darwin's  patients  complained 
to  him  that  "a  ride  out  in  the  morning,  and  a 
warm  parlor  and  a  pack  of  cards  in  the  evening 
comprised  all  that  life  affords,"  and  not  caring 
to  endure  such  monotony  longer,  after  fifty 
years'  trial  of  it,  he  cut  his  throat.  One  Briton 
blew  out  his  brains  because  he  suffered  from 
dyspepsia ;  another,  for  cause  unknown,  killed 
himself  by  rolling  down  the  great  Pyramid. 
Winslow  relates  that  a  Greenwich  pensioner 
stabbed  himself  with  his  spectacles,  sharpened 
for  the  purpose,  because  his  allowance  of  grog 
had  been  stopped  for  some  minor  misdemeanor. 
A  British  apothecary  blew  out  his  brains,  leav- 
ing to  the  world  this  legacy:  "When  a  man 
knows  not  how  to  please  his  mistress,  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  die  !"  Jeremiah  Clarke,  a  man 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  walking  out  at 
evening  into  the  country  suddenly  determined 
on  suicide.  Climbing  over  a  fence  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  in  a  sheltered  spot,  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  pond  and  some  trees. 
L'nable  to  decide  between  the  two  modes  of 
death  thus  suggested,  he  finally  tossed  up  a 
penny,  which,  coining  down,  struck  upon  its 
in  the  stiff  mud,  and  "told  no  tale." 
Hereupon  Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  his  town  lodg- 
ed shot  himself.  Miss  Frances  Braddock, 
a  young  lady  of  nineteen  years,  wealthy,  beauti- 
ful, and  witty,  but  immoderately  fond  of  play, 
gambled  away  her  entire  fortune  in  a  year  ;  and 
being  at  Bath,  in  1731,  was  found  one  morning 
in  her  room  hanging  by  a  gold  and  silver  girdle 
to  a  closet  door.  Her  fate  excited  commisera- 
tion among  all  who  knew  her,  except  a  near 
relative,  who,  when  he  heard  of  it,  exclaimed, 
"Then  she  has  tied  herself  up  from  play!" 

So  common  did  self-murder  become,  that  the 
author  of  the  Connoisseur  declared  his  intention 
to  make  up  a  yearly  list  of  British  suicides,  and 
proposed  to  distribute  blanks  among  his  friends 
in  various  parts,  to  be  filled  up  from  time  to 
time.  His  blanks  furnished  the  following  sup- 
posititious causes,  wherein  we  find  a  fair  setting 
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forth  of  the  leading  vices  and  extravagances  of 

the  day.     He  supposes  deaths  from 

Newmarket  races. 

Electioneering. 

Lotteries. 


Gambling. 

French  wines,  cooks,  etc. 
Chinese  temples. 
A  town-house. 
A  country-house. 
Tour    through    France, 
Italy,  etc. 


Fortune-hunting. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  etc. 

The  Robin  Hood  Society. 

An  equipage. 

The  dog-kennel. 

Covent  Garden. 

Plays,  operas,  concerts, 
masks,  etc. 

Keeping  the  best  com- 
pany. 


But  Frenchmen  are  no  less  ridiculous  than 
Britons  in  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  self- 
inflicted  deaths.  Chenier  killed  himself  by 
thrusting  a  key  down  his  throat;  and  he  has 
found  a  woman  to  imitate  him.  One  of  Rous- 
seau's friends  advocated  suicide  all  his  life,  and 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  drowned  him- 
self in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  A  French  woman 
killed  herself  by  swallowing  broken  glass  —  a 
frightful  death.  That  not  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  Paris  at  present  suicidally  inclined,  is 
divided  between  jumping  off  bridges  and  monu- 
ments (which  have  to  be  guarded  by  police  to 
prevent  such  vile  uses)  and  asphyxiation  by  char- 
coal fumes.  The  latter  is  decidedly  the  most 
popular  mode  with  loving  couples  bent  on  death, 
from  the  fact  that  it  occasions  little  physical  suf- 
fering, admits  of  caresses  and  conversation  dur- 
ing the  closing  moments  of  life,  and  gratifies  a 
post-mortem  vanity  by  not  disfiguring  the  body. 

The  modern  statistics  of  suicide  present  some 
singular  facts.  In  a  catalogue  of  suicides  in 
London  between  1770  and  1830,  of  the  total  of 
7100  cases,  4337  were  males  and  2853  females; 
14 1G  are  attributed  to  poverty,  G05  to  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  1252  to  domestic  grief.  But 
the  catalogue  is  of  little  value  to  show  causes, 
no  less  than  1389  males  and  337  females  being 
set  down  to  "unknown."  Fewer  females  com- 
mit suicide  than  males.  In  Berlin  there  were 
five  males  to  one  female  ;  in  Paris  two  to  one ; 
in  Geneva  four  to  one.  The  woman  has  evi- 
dently more  of  that  species  of  courage  denom- 
inated fortitude  than  man.  Towns  are  more 
prolific  of  suicides  than  the  country  by  fourteen 
to  one.  According  to  Professor  Balbi's  tables, 
the  proportion  of  suicides  to  the  population  is 
in  Copenhagen,  1  in  1000;  in  Paris,  1  in  2040; 
in  Berlin,  1  in  2941 ;  in  London,  1  in  5000;  in 
New  York,  1  in  7797;  in  Boston,  1  in  12,500; 
in  Baltimore,  1  in  13, G5G;  in  Philadelphia,  1 
in  15,875.  In  the  whole  of  France  it  is  as  1  in 
20,740;  in  Prussia,  1  in  14,404;  in  Austria,  1 
in  20,900  ;  and  in  European  Russia,  1  in  49, 182. 
This  proves  that  the  chief  cities  in  even  a  thick- 
ly-populated country  furnish  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  suicides. 

It  has  been  long  thought  that  the  gloomy 
weather  of  the  later  months  of  autumn  conduces 
to  suicide,  and  dull  November  has  been  called 
the  month  wherein  Englishmen  do  most  affect 
their  death.  But  the  table  of  M.  Villeneuve, 
extending  over  seven  years,  proves  this  to  be  an 
error.     His  results  were  : 


Spring 997 

Summer 933 


Wintei G4S 

Autumn G27 


Also,  by  other  tables,  it  is  proved  that  the  max- 
imum number  of  suicides  in  London,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  and  Rouen,  occur  in  June  and 
July,  and  the  minimum  number  in  October  and 
November. 

Curiosity  has  impelled  some  men  to  suicide. 
A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  a  Polish  youth 
who  killed  himself  in  New  York  some  years 
ago,  and  left  a  poetic  apology  for  his  act,  which, 
freely  rendered,  reads : 

"  Here  lies  a  skeptic  who  was  always  doubting, 
The  proofs  even  of  a  God  above  him  scouting; 
To  his  own  consciousness  he  made  resistance, 
And  was  uncertain  of  his  own  existence; 
So,  tired  of  doubt  and  darkness  altogether, 
Taking  advantage  of  this  genial  weather, 
He  seeks  in  haste  the  other  world's  abyss, 
To  learn  what  mortals  may  believe  in  this!" 

Of  modern  means  for  suicide  the  list  of  Pro- 
fessor Casper,  of  Berlin,  including  five  hundred 
cases,  gives  a  fair  resume.  He  states  that  234 
died  by  hanging,  1G3  by  shooting,  GO  by  drown- 
ing (the  summer  season  is  the  favorite  for  a  wa- 
tery death),  17  by  cutting  the  throat,  20  by  stab- 
bing, 10  by  poison,  and  2  by  opening  an  artery. 

He  attempts  to  give,  also,  the  causes  which 
moved  these  five  hundred  to  the  fatal  deed. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  put  "  unknown"  to  no  less 
than  282  of  the  total.  Of  the  balance  he  states 
Gl  as  dying  from  mental  alienation,  54  from 
drunkenness  and  dissipation,  32  from  dread  of 
punishment,  18  from  debts  and  domestic  troub- 
les, 14  from  offended  honor,  12  from  painful 
diseases,  12  from  love,  11  from  matrimonial 
strife,  1  from  religious  excitement,  and  3  from 
simple  disgust  of  life,  without  especial  moving 
cause. 

We  close  our  gathering  with  a  word  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  Bos  well  relates  that  he  "  supposed  a 
case"  to  the  Doctor:  "If  a  man  is  absolutely 
sure  that  if  he  lives  a  few  days  longer  he  shall 
be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from 
society,"  whether,  in  such  case,  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  killing  himself?  To  which  the 
Ursa  Major  of  Literature  :  "  Sir,  let  him  go 
abroad  to  a  distant  country  ;  let  him  go  to  some 
place  where  he  is  not  known  ;  don't  let  him  go 
to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known." 


THE  NEST  OF  NIGHTINGALES. 

THE  chateau  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
park. 

This  park  contained  birds  of  every  species: 
nightingales,  blackbirds,  and  wrens  made  their 
assignations  in  the  park. 

In  the  spring  time,  such  warblings  were  never 
heard.  Every  leaf  concealed  a  nest,  every  tree 
was  an  orchestra.  All  the  little  plumed  mu- 
sicians struggled  to  excel  each  other.  Some 
chirped,  others  cooed.  This  one  executed  trills 
and  sparkling  cadences ;  that  sent  forth  clouds 
of  fioritures  with  which  he  embroidered  his 
theme.  Actual  musicians  could  not  have  done 
better. 

But  there  were  in  the  chateau  two  beautiful 
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cousin?,  who  both  fct  -r  than  all  the  birds 

in  the  park  ;  one  was  called  Fleurette  and  the 
other  Isabeau.  Both  were  handsome,  attract- 
ive, and  charming  in  every  respect,  and  on  Sun- 
when  they  wore  their  fine  clothes,  one 
would  have  taken  them  to  be  angels,  if  their 
shoulders  had  not  betrayed  them — they  wanted 
nothing  but  the  wings.  When  they  sane:. 
uncle,  the  old  Lord  Maulevrier,  would  some- 
times hold  their  hands,  lest  they  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  fly  away. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  lances  were 
broken,  and"  tilts  run  in  honor  of  Fleurette  and 
Isabeau.  The  fame  of  their  beauty  and  talent 
had  circled  through  Europe,  yet  it  did  not 
make  them  any  prouder ;  they  lived  in  seclu- 
sion, seeing  scarcely  any  one  besides  the  little 
page,  Valentine,  a  beautiful  child  with  fair  hair, 
and  Lord  M  .ire-headed  man, 

furrowed  and  enfeebled  with  having  borne  for 
sixty  years  the  harness  of  a  warrior. 

They  spent  their  tim?  in  flinging  seeds  to  the 
little  birds,  in  saying  their  prayers,  but  princi- 
pally in  studying  the  works  of  the  masters,  and 
practicing  together  soma  madrigal,  hymn,  or 
rustic  ballad  :  they  also  had  flowers  that  they 
themselves  watered  and  cared  for.  Their  life 
glided  on  in  those  sweet  and  poetic  occupations 
of  youth  ;  they  shrank  into  the  shade,  and  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
yet  the  world  was  busied  about  them.  Neither 
nightingale  nor  rose  can  conceal  them- 
their  song  and  their  perfume  will  always  I 
them.  Our  two  cousins  were  at  tli2  same  time 
two  nightingales  and  two  roses. 

Dukes  and  princes  came  to  ask  them  in  mar- 
riage. The  Emperor  of  Trebizond  and  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  embassadors  to  the  Lord 
Maulevrier  to  propose  an  alliance.  The  two 
cousins  determined  to  remain  maidens,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  embassadors.  Perhaps 
they  felt,  by  some  secret  instinct,  that  their  mis- 
sion here  below  was  to  be  maidens  and  sing, 
and  that  they  would  degrade  themselves  by  do- 
ing any  thing  else. 

They  had  grown  up  from  infancy  in  this 
way.  Their  chamber  window  opened  on  the 
park,  and  they  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  I 
song  of  the  birds.  They  were  scarce  a 
walk  when  old  Blondin,  the  old  lord's  minstrel, 
placed  their  little  hands  on  the  ivory  notes  of 
a  virginal ;  they  had  no  other  plaything,  and 
they  knew  how  to  sing  before  they  knew  how  to 
speak.  They  sang  as  other  people  breathe — it 
was  natural  to  them. 

This  education  had  a  singular  influence  on 
their  character.     Their  harmonious  infancy  had 
separated  them  from  the  infancy  of  turbulence 
and   noise.     They  had  never  uttered  a  sharp 
cry  or  a  discordant  complaint;  they  had 
in  time,  and  sighed  in  concord.     The  mi 
sentiment,  developed  in  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  rendered  them  little  sensitive  to  all 
that  was    not  music.     They  floated  along  on 
melodious  billows,  and  recognized  the  e:: 
world  only  by  its  sounds.      They  comprehended 


perfectly  the  rustling  of  the  foliage,  the  mur- 
muring of  waters,  th  -  tingling  of  the  clock,  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  the  hum- 
ming -  fthe  mill-wheel,  the  falling  of  the  rain- 
-  on  the  vibrating  panes ;  in  short,  all  the 
interior  and  exterior  harmonies.  But  I  must 
acknowledge  that  they  did  not  experience  a  pro- 
found enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  a  sunset,  and 
they  were  as  little  fit  to  appreciate  a  painting 
as  if  their  beautiful  blue  and  black  eyes  had 
been  covered  with  a  thick  film.  They  had  the 
musical  passion  ;  in  their  dreams  tl 
to  eat  and  to  drink :  they  loved  nothing  else  in 
this  wide  world.  Stay  !  They  did  love  some- 
thing else  ;  they  loved  Valentine  and  their 
flowers  ;  Valentine,  because  he  resembled  the 
roses  ;  the  roses,  because  they  resembled  Valen- 
tine. But  all  this  love  was  a  secondary  affec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Valentine  was  only  thir- 
teen.   Their  greatest  delight  was  to  sing  at  their 

I  window  in  the  evening  the  music  which  they 
had  composed  during  the 

The  most  celebrated  masters  came  from  afar 

( to  hear  and  compete  with  them.  They  had  not 
listened  to  more   than  a  few  bars  when  they 

;  broke  their  instruments,  tore  up  their  composi- 
tions, and  avowed  themselves  vanquished.  In 
truth,  it  was  such  melodious  and  delightful 
music  that  the  heavenly  cherubim  came  to  the 

,  window  with  the  other  musicians,  and  learned 
it  by  heart,  in  order  that  they  might  sing  it  to 

j  God. 

One  evening  in  May  the  two  cousins  sang  a 

;  hymn  for  two  voices.      Never  was  an  exquisite 
■  more  exquisitely  worked  out.     A 

I  ingale  of  the  park,  perched  upon  a  rose-bush, 
had  listened  attentively.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, he  approached  the  window  and  said  to 
them,  in  his  nightingale  language,  "I  wish  to 
have  a  trial  of  skill  with  y 

The  two  cousi  I  that  they  desired  no- 

thing better,  and  that  he  should  commence. 
The  nightingale  began.  He  was  a  master 
ingale.  His  little  throat  swelled,  bis  wings 
fluttered,  all  his  body  trembled ;  there  were 
roulades  that  seemed  never-ending,  arpeggios, 
chromatic  scales.  He  soared,  he  sank,  b 
out  the  notes  like  threads,  he  rounded  his  ca- 
dences with  a  h  one  would  have 

that  his  voice,  like  his  body,  had  ■ 
He  ceased,  certain  of  having  carried  off  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  two  cousins,  in  their  turn,  began  to  sing. 
They  -  themselves.      The  song  i 

ingale  seemed,  near  theirs,  to  be  the  chat- 
/  of  a  span 
The  winged  virtuoso  made  a  last  effort 
sang  a  romance  of  love,  then  executing  a  brill- 
iant flourish,  he  crowned  it  with  a  plume  of 
high  notes,  vibrating  and  piercing,  and  far  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

The  two  cousins,  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by 
this  wonderful  performance,  turned  over  a  leaf 
in  their  music-book,  and  replied  to  the  nightin  • 
gale  in  such  a  style  that  Saint  Cecilia,  who  list- 
ened from   the   cope  of  heaven,  became   pale 
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with  jealousy,  ana  let  her  contrabasso  fall  upon 
the  earth. 

The  nightingale  tried  to  sing  once  more,  but 
this  struggle  had  entirely  crushed  him.  His 
breath  was  exhausted,  his  plumes  stood  on  end, 
his  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  himself;  he  was  about 
to  die. 

"You  sing  better  than  I  do,"  said  he  to  the 
two  cousins,  "and  the  proud  desire  to  surpass 
you  has  cost  me  my  life.  One  thing  I  ask.  I 
have  a  nest ;  in  this  nest  there  are  three  little 
ones ;  it  is  in  the  third  eglantine  in  the  great 
avenue,  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  ;  send  for  them, 
then,  nourish  them,  and  teach  them  to  sing 
like  yourselves  since  I  am  about  to  die." 

Having  said  this,  the  nightingale  died.  The 
two  cousins  wept  much,  for  he  had  sung  so  well. 
They  called  Valentine,  the  little  page  with  the 
fair  hair,  and  told  him  where  the  nest  was. 
Valentine,  who  was  a  sharp-witted  little  rascal, 
easily  found  the  place  ;  he  put  the  nest  in  his 
bosom,  and  brought  it  home  without  any  trouble. 
Fleurette  and  Isabeau,  leaning  on  the  balcony, 
waited  for  him  with  impatience.  Valentine 
soon  arrived,  holding  the  nest  in  his  hands. 
The  three  little  ones  stretched  out  their  necks 
and  opened  their  great  bills.  The  young  girls 
1  these  little  orphans,  and  gave  each  in  his 
turn  a  beakful  of  food.  When  they  had  grown 
larger,  the  cousins  commenced  their  musical  ed- 
ucation, in  accordance  with  their  promise  to  the 
conquered  nightingale. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  tame  they  be- 
came, and  how  well  they  sang.  They  flew 
about  the  room,  perching  now  on  Isabeau's 
head,  and  now  on  Fleurette's  shoulder.  They 
alighted  before  the  music-book,  and,  in  truth, 
one  might  have  said  that  they  knew  how  to  de- 
cipher the  notes,  they  peered  at  the  black  and 
white  keys  with  such  an  air  of  intelligence. 
They  had  learned  all  Fleurette's  and  Isabeau's 
airs,  and  had  begun  to  improvise  very  pretty 
ones  of  their  own. 

The  two  cousins  lived  more  and  more  amidst 
this  solitude,  and,  in  the  evening,  one  might 
hear  supernatural  melodies  streaming  from  their 
chamber.  The  nightingales,  now  instructed  per- 
fectly, took  part  in  the  concert,  and  sang  nearly 
as  well  as  their  mistresses,  who  themselves  had 
made  great  progress. 

Their  voices  assumed  each  day  a  singular 
brilliancy,  and  vibrated,  with  a  metallic  and 
crystalline  sound,  beyond  the  register  of  the 
natural  voice.  The  young  girls  grew  visibly 
thin;  their  blooming  color  faded ;  they  became 
as  pale  as  agate,  and  nearly  as  transparent. 
The  old  Lord  Maulevrier  endeavored  to  prevent 
their  singing,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  sung  a  few  bars  a  small 
red  spot  appeared  upon  their  cheeks,  growing 
larger  until  they  had  ended;  then  the  spot  dis- 
appeared, but  a  cold  sweat  rolled  down  their 
skins,  and  their  lips  quivered  as  if  in  a  fever. 

S::ll  their  singing  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  It  did  not  seem  of  this  world,  and,  on 
hearing  so  powerful  and  sonorous  a  song  issu- 


ing from  those  frail  girls,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  time  when  the  music  would  break 
the  instrument. 

They  knew  this  themselves,  and  practiced  on 
their  virginal,  which  they  had  before  abandoned 
for  singing.  But  one  ni_ht  the  window  was  open, 
the  birds  warbled  in  the  park,  the  breeze  sL-hed 
musically ;  there  was  so  much  harmony  in  the 
air  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
executing  a  duet  which  they  had  that  evening 
composed. 

It  was  the  song  of  the  swan;  a  wondrous 
song,  moist  with  tears,  mounting  to  the  most 
inaccessible  peaks  of  the  scale,  and  descending, 
on  ladders  of  notes,  to  the  profoundest  depths. 
It  was  something  sparkling  and  inconceivable  ; 
a  deluge  of  trills,  a  rain  kindling  with  chromat- 
ic lights,  a  musical  fire-work  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Meanwhile  the  little  red  spot  grew 
larger  and  larger,  till  it  covered  nearly  all  their 
cheeks.  The  three  nightingales  watched  and 
listened  with  singular  anxiety.  They  shook 
their  wings,  they  went  and  came,  and  could 
not  remain  still  for  a  moment.  At  last  the 
singers  came  to  the  last  phrase  of  their  song. 
Their  voices  became  so  strangely  sonorous  that 
it  was  easy  to  know  that  it  was  no  longer  living 
beings  who  were  singing.  The  nightingales 
had  flown  away.  The  two  cousins  were  dead ; 
their  souls  had  departed  with  the  last  note. 
The  nightingales  soared  straight  to  heaven, 
bearing  this  wondrous  song  to  God,  who  admit- 
ted them  to  Paradise  in  order  that  they  might 
sing  there  the  music  of  the  two  cousins. 

In  later  years  God  made  of  the  three  night- 
ingales the  souls  of  Palestrina,  Cimarosa,  and 
the  Chevalier  Gluck. 


MR.  SHARPLY  AGAIX. 

MR.  SHARPLY  begs  leave  to  present  his  com- 
pliments once  more  to  the  readers  i 
'&  Magazine. 

Mr.  Sharply  is  accused  of  being  a  grumbler  : 
the  accusation  is  a  just  one.  The  Sharplys  are 
all  grumblers.  Sometimes  Mr.  Sharply  grum- 
bles for  good  cause  ;  sometimes  without  cause — 
at  least,  without  apparent  cause. 

Mr.  Sharply  is  related  to  the  Softlys— just  as 
sour,  lowering  days  are  related  to  those  of  sun- 
shine. Yet  cloudy  days  have  their  uses.  I 
think  the  Sharplys  have  theirs. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Softlys  have 
more  friends.     Every  body  welcomes  the 
lys.      They  say  such  kind,   dear  things  of  us  ; 
they  have  such  pleasant  voices  ;  they  flatter  us 
so  unconsciously ! 

But  let  us  consider  a  moment  if.  with  too 
much  of  the  Softlys.  we  are  not  in  danger  of  be- 
coming soft  and  pulp;  s?  I  fear  we  are; 
nay,  I  am  confident  we  arc. 

If  you  doubt  it,  try  it  with  your  parson.      A 
good  old  gentleman,   I   dare  say :    full  of  the 
-  .ntest  humors;  preaching  sensible  sermons, 
and  not  too  long  ones ;  who  doesn't  quote  too  oft- 
en from  Dr.  South  or  from  Robert  Hall  (in  fact, 
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you  wish  he  quoted  more);  a  considerate  man, 
who  chucks  your  baby  under  the  chin,  and,  when 
he  dines  with  you,  asks  no  questions  about  the 
pudding-sauce  (flavored  with  rum). 

What,  now,  if  all  the  old  ladies  of  your  par- 
ish insist  upon  making  a  saint  of  him  ;  and  cram 
him  with  their  praises ;  and  pull  out  their  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs at  all  the  tender  parts  of  his 
sermon  ;  and  borrow  his  manuscript ;  and  send 
him  all  manner  of  pen-wipers,  in  the  shape  of 
hearts  and  crosses;  and  slippers  worked  over 
with  some  good  legend — what  becomes  of  him,  I 
want  to  know  ?  Doesn't  he  grow  pulpy,  and  for- 
get his  soberest  duties,  and  perhaps  buy  a  friz- 
zled wig  ?  Isn't  there  an  end  of  all  the  sturdy, 
outspoken,  manly  truth  that  was  ever  in  him  ? 

What,  now,  if  some  cross-grained  vestryman 
or  deacon,  whose  name  is  Sharply,  should  blurt 
the  whole  story  to  him,  and  put  him  to  his  pluck ; 
isn't  our  brother  Sharply  doing  as  much  good, 
in  his  way,  as  ever  a  biting,  driving  storm  does 
after  long  days  of  sunshine  ? 

Then,  again,  there  are  your  young  fellows 
who  take  airs  upon  themselves,  with  long  surfeit 
of  kind  words  only,  and  become  testy  and  intol- 
erable. There  is  Young  America — an  exceed- 
ingly bright  lad,  whom  we  love  as  we  love  our 
own  brother — has  been  under  the  education  of 
the  Softlys  (and  their  kinswomen,  the  Boastlys) 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

What  is  the  result  of  it  ? 

Young  America,  from  being  a  bright  lad,  full 
of  promise  (for  whom  I,  Stephen  Sharply,  al- 
ways bought  a  paper  of  sugar-plums),  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  audacious,  and  reckless, 
and  braggart  young  scoundrels  that  I  encounter 
any  where !  I  can't  help  saying,  even  now,  that 
he  has  a  good  face,  and  there  are  good  parts  to 
him ;  but,  bless  me !  when  he  blurts  out  to  me 
his  own  consequence,  and  insists  that  I  don't 
praise  him  enough  ;  that  I  am  an  old  fogy ;  that 
I  should  do  nothing  but  learn  to  chant  hallelu- 
jahs to  him  ;  why,  then,  Stephen  Sharply  says  : 
"  Hark  ye,  Sir !  this  world  is  a  pretty  wide  one, 
and  there  are  old  heads  in  it,  and  work  to  be 
done  in  it,  and  bread-corn  to  be  grown,  and 
quagmires  to  be  drained ;  and  serious,  homely 
folk,  who  could  be  doing  better  things  than  to  be 
eternally  hymning  your  praises !" 

Whereupon  the  arrogant  young  scape-grace 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  says,  "  Sharply  be  d — !" 
(It  would  be  an  oath  if  I  wrote  it  down.) 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  Sharplys  are 
treated  nowadays.  Yet  it  does  not  disturb  them. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  a  little  occasional 
abuse  rather  quickens  the  flow  of  the  Sharply 
blood ;  making  it,  so  to  speak,  discursive  and 
appetizing. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
one's  self;  nay,  it  is  in  many  respects  an  excel- 
lent thing;  and  I  have  known  young  gentlemen 
who,  by  force  of  it  alone,  have  risen  to  eminence, 
in  small  towns.  Yet  it  shouldn't  be  insisted  on 
too  much,  and  in  all  places.  You  may  be  a 
great  man— exceedingly  great ;  but  there  is  room 
for  you.    Small  people  won't  be  crowded  any  the 


more  by  your  telling  us  how  large  you  are.  Nay, 
we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are  puffing  out 
your  stomach  and  your  cheeks  with  wind,  to 
cheat  us. 

A  puncture  from  some  Sharply  may  ease  you 
of  this  flatulence,  and  do  you  good. 

But  the  Sharplys,  if  they  be  only  honest,  have 
more  considerable  work  in  hand  than  to  be  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  cases  of  individual  con- 
ceit and  flatulency;  except  in  instances  of  un- 
usual bloat,  diseases  of  this  sort  are  much  better 
given  up  to  home  cure. 

I,  Stephen  Sharply,  sometimes  travel  —  at 
times  by  railway,  and  at  times  by  ship.  About 
two  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  trip  upon 
the  Erie  Road,  and  gave  a  story  of  it  afterward, 
grumbling,  of  course — the  Sharplys  are  all  grum- 
blers. 

But  yet,  bating  one  or  two  imaginative  per- 
sons who  were  introduced  to  give  color  to  the 
story,  it  was  both  honest  and  true.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  great  strike  among  the  Erie  engineers ; 
and  there  was  consequent  delay,  and  breakages, 
and  all  manner  of  vexations.  Now,  a  man  can 
bear  vexations  when  he  is  prepared  for  them ; 
but  to  be  promised,  by  a  score  of  brilliant  pla- 
cards in  red-and-gold,  that  he  is  to  be  ' '  put 
through"  a  given  distance,  upon  an  easy  "broad 
gauge,"  in  some  sixteen  hours  at  the  outside, 
and  then,  in  way  of  fulfillment,  to  be  shot  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  a  December  night — to  be 
toasted  and  chilled,  and  starved  and  stopped — 
and,  finally,  to  be  "put  through"  in  thirty-six 
hours  in  place  of  the  promised  sixteen,  is  an- 
noying. 

At  least  the  Sharplys  think  so ;  and  what  they 
think  they  say. 

And  yet  it  is  a  great  road — a  magnificent  en- 
terprise ;  how  many  millions  shall  we  say,  at 
this  date? 

Shall  any  Sharply  dare  to  tell  the  truth  about 
his  unfortunate  winter's  trip  upon  it  ?  Isn't  he 
in  the  pay  of  some  rival  road  ?  Isn't  he  some 
black-mail  carrier  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  any 
body  (except  the  stock-holders)  should  grumble 
about  the  management  of  a  great  enterprise? 
Can  any  body  talk  about  delay  upon  a  road 
whose  President  is  in  the  receipt  of  twenty-five 
thousand  a  year  (I  don't  mean  delay  in  payment 
of  coupons,  but  delay  of  travel)  ? 

As  if  a  professed  grumbler  (all  the  Sharplys 
are)  shouldn't  grumble  for  the  love  of  it ! 

And  what  an  absurd  notion  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
that  we  must  be  always  taking  off  our  hats  to 
"great  enterprises,"  whether  in  way  of  news- 
papers, politicians,  hotels,  steamships,  or  rail- 
ways;  and  saying,  "By  Jove,  my  dear  fellows, 
you  do  these  things  in  tip-top  style!" 

Suppose,  the  other  day,  on  the  Central,  when 
the  bridge  broke  with  a  train  or  two,  that  Stephen 
Sharply  (being  passenger)  should  have  crawled 
out  from  the  debris  with  a  broken  arm,  and  a  cut 
in  the  head,  and  a  few  teeth  gone ;  and,  meeting 
the  gentlemanly  and  attentive  President  and  Su- 
perintendent, who  had  come  down  by  express  to 
look  after  the  rotten  timbers — suppose,  I  say, 
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for  any  complaint  of  grievance  lu>s  than  a  broken 
head ! 

Mr.  Quigley,  going  ont  with  his  family  to  look 
at  country-seats  in  Rye,  finds  the  cars  all  full. 
A  benevolent  gentleman  gives  way  to  Mrs.  Quig- 
ley ;  but  Mr.  Quigley,  who  is  a  stout,  plethoric 
man.  suffers  incontinently.  Shall  he  complain  ? 
Has  this  Company,  which  undertakes  to  transport 
passengers,  and  seat  them,  a  right  to  receive  pay 
for  no  seat  at  all — a  right,  in  short,  to  limit  and 
prescribe  their  engagements  with  the  public  by 
their  own  inclination  ?  Mr.  Quigley,  who  is  of 
the  Softly  stock,  says,  "Oh  dear  yes!  perhaps 
so.     I  guess  it's  all  right." 

Mr.  Sharply  takes  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
it's  not  all  right.  But  who  cares  for  Sharply  ? 
Isn't  he  a  sour  fellow,  and  a  grumbler  ?  Of  course 
he  is :  I  admit  it.  But  yet  I  insist  that  grum- 
blers have  their  uses ;  and  you  who  worn'  and 
fret  at  his  grumbling  may  be  very  sure  that  if 
he  puts  truth  into  his  grumble  people  will  listen 
and  remember ;  and  if  he  puts  no  truth  in  it  peo- 
ple will  find  it  out  and  refuse  to  listen.  Yet 
even  the  croak  of  Mr.  Raven  helps  our  love  and 
longing  for  Mistress  Nightingale. 


WANTED— ST.  PATRICK. 


WHEN  Irish  hills  were  fair  and  green, 
And  Irish  fields  were  white  with  daisies, 
And  harvests,  golden  and  serene, 

Slept  in  the  lazy  summer  hazes ; 
When  bards  went  singing  through  the  land 

Their  grand  old  songs  of  knightly  story, 
And  hearts  were  found  in  every  hand, 

And  all  was  peace  and  love  and  glory  ; 
'Twas  in  those  happy,  happy  days 

When  every  peasant  lived  in  clover, 
And  in  the  pleasant  woodland  ways 

One  never  met  the  begging  rover ; 
When  all  was  honest,  large,  and  true, 

And  naught  was  hollow  or  theatric — 
'Twas  in  those  days  of  golden  hue 

That  Erin  knew  the  great  Saint  Patrick. 

II. 

He  came  among  the  rustics  rude 

With  shining  robes  and  splendid  crozier, 
And  swayed  the  listening  multitude 

As  breezes  sway  the  beds  of  osier. 
He  preached  the  love  of  Man  for  Man, 

And  moved  the  unlettered  Celt  with  wonder, 
'Till  through  the  simple  crowd  there  ran 

A  murmur  like  repeated  thunder. 
He  preached  the  grand  Incarnate  Word, 

By  rock  and  ruin,  hill  and  hollow, 
Till  warring  pr'.nces  dropped  the  sword 

And  left  the  lields  of  blood  to  follow. 
For  never  yet  did  bardic  song, 

Though  graced  with  harp  and  poet's  diction, 
With  such  strange  charm  enchain  the  throng 

As  that  sad  tale  of  Crucifixion. 

III. 
Though  fair  the  isle  and  brave  the  men, 

Yet  still  a  blight  the  land  infested: 
Green  vipers  darted  through  each  glen, 
And  snakes  within  the  woodlands  nested  : 
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And  'mid  the  banks  where  violets  blew, 

And  on  the  slopes  where  bloomed  the  primrose. 
Lurked  spotted  toads  of  loathsome  hue, 

And  coiling,  poisonous  serpents  grim  rose. 
Saint  Patrick  said:   "The  reptile  race 

Are  types  of  human  degradation ; 
From  other  ills  I've  cleansed  the  place, 

And  now  of  these  I'll  rid  the  nation." 
He  waved  his  crozier  o'er  his  head, 

And  lo!  each  venomed  thing  took  motion, 
And  toads  and  snakes  and  vipers  tied 

In  terror  to  the  circling  ocean. 

IV. 
Why  is  Saint  Patrick  dead?  or  why 

Does  he  not  seek  this  soil  to  aid  us  ? 
To  wave  his  mystic  crook  on  high, 

And  rout  the  vermin  that  degrade  us  ? 
Our  land  is  fertile,  broad,  and  fair, 

And  should  be  fairer  yet  and  broader; 
But  noxious  reptiles  taint  tie  air, 

And  poison  peace  and  law  and  order. 
For  Murder  stalks  along  each  street, 

And  Theft  goes  lurking  through  our  alleys — 
What  reptiles  worse  does  traveler  meet 

On  India's  hills,  in  Java's  valleys  ? 
And  when  we  see  this  gambling  host, 

That  'mongst  us  practice  this  and  that  trick, 
One  knows  not  which  would  serve  us  most — 

The  Goddess  Justice  or  Saint  Patrick ! 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

IN    wniCII    THE    PRINCE    MARCHES  UP   THE    HILL 
AND    DOWN    AGAIN. 

WE  understand  the  respectful  indignation  of 
all  loyal  Britons  when  they  come  to  read 
of  Mr.  George  Warrington's  conduct  toward  a 
gallant  and  gracious  Prince,  the  beloved  son  of 
the  best  of  monarchs,  and  the  Captain-General 
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of  the  British  army.  What  an  inestimable  fa- 
vor has  not  the  young  man  slighted !  What  a 
chance  of  promotion  had  he  not  thrown  away ! 
Will  Esmond,  whose  language  was  always  rich 
in  blasphemies,  employed  his  very  strongest 
curses  in  speaking  of  his  cousin's  behavior,  and 
expressed  his  delight  that  the  confounded  young 
Mohock  was  cutting  his  own  throat.  Cousin 
Castlewood  said  that  a  savage  gentleman  had  a 
right  to  scalp  himself  if  he  liked :  or  perhaps,  he 
added  charitably,  our  cousin  Mr.  Warrington 
heard  enough  of  the  war-whoop  in  Braddock's 
affair,  and  has  no  more  stomach  for  fighting. 
Mr.  Will  rejoiced  that  the  younger  brother  had 
gone  to  the  deuce,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
the  elder  was  following  him.  The  first  time  he 
met  the  fellow,  Will  said,  he  should  take  care  to 
let  Mr.  George  know  what  he  thought  of  him. 

•  •  Li  you  intend  to  insult  George,  at  least  you 
had  best  take  care  that  his  brother  Harry  is  out 
of  hearing!"  cried  Lady  Maria — on  which  we 
may  fancy  more  curses  uttered  by  Mr.  Will,  with 
regard  to  his  twin  kinsfolk. 

"Ta,  ta,  ta!"  says  my  lord.  "No  more  of 
this  squabbling!  We  can't  be  all  warriors  in 
the  family!" 

' '  I  never  heard  your  lordship  laid  claim  to  be 
one ! "  says  Maria. 

[  [  .-ver,  my  dear ;  quite  the  contrary  !  Will 
is  our  champion,  and  one  is  quite  enough  in  the 
house.  So  I  dare  say  with  the  two  Mohocks ; 
George  is  the  student,  and  Harry  is  the  fighting 
man.  When  you  intended  to  quarrel,  Will, 
what  a  pity  it  was  you  had  not  George  instead 
of  t'other,  to  your  hand!" 

"  Your  lordship's  hand  is  famous — at  picquet," 
says  Will's  mother. 

"It  is  a  pretty  one !"  says  my  lord,  surveying 
his  fingers,  with  a  simper.  "My Lord Hervey's 
glove  and  mine  were  of  a  size.  Yes,  my  hand, 
as  you  say,  is  more  fitted  for  cards  than  for  war. 
Yours,  my  Lady  Castlewood,  is  pretty  dexterous 
too.  How  I  bless  the  day  when  you  bestowed  it 
on  my  lamented  father!"  In  this  play  of  sar- 
casm, as  na  some  other  games  of  skill,  his  lord- 
ship was/not  sorry  to  engage,  having  a  cool  head, 
and  being  able  to  beat  his  family  all  round. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  when  she  heard  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  bevue,  was  exceedingly  angry, 
stormed,  and  scolded  her  immediate  household  ; 
and  would  have  scolded  George,  but  she  was 
growing  old,  and  had  not  the  courage  of  her 
early  days.  Moreover,  she  was  a  little  afraid 
of  her  nephew,  and  respectful  in  her  behavior  to 
him.  "You  will  never  make  your  fortune  at 
Court,  nephew!"  she  groaned,  when,  soon  after 
his  discomfiture,  the  young  'gentleman  went  to 
wait  upon  her. 

"It  was  never  my  wish,  madam!"  said  Mr. 
George,  in  a  very  stately  manner. 

"  Your  wish  was  to  help  Ham-  ?  You  might 
hereafter  have  been  of  service  to  your  brother, 
had  you  accepted  the  I)uke*s  offer.  Princes  do 
not  love  to  have  their  favors  refused,  and  I  don't 
wonder  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  offended." 

*'Gcncrul   Lambert    said   the    same   thing," 


George  confessed,  turning  rather  red :  •  •  and  I 
see  now  that  I  was  wrong.  But  you  must  please 
remember  that  I  had  never  seen  a  Court  before, 
and  I  suppose  I  am  scarce  likelv  to  shine  in 
one." 

"  I  think  possibly  not,  my  good  nephew, 
the  aunt,  taking  snuff. 

And  what  then?"  asked  George.  "I  nev- 
er had  ambition  for  that  kind  of  glory,  and  can 
make  myself  quite  easy  without  it.  When  his 
Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me — most  kindly,  as  I 
own — my  thought  was,  I  shall  make  a  very  bad 
soldier,  and  my  brother  would  be  a  very  good 
one.  He  has  a  hundred  good  qualities  for  the 
profession,  in  which  I  am  deficient ;  and  would 
have  served  a  commanding  officer  far  better  than 
I  ever  could.  Say  the  Duke  is  in  battle,  and  his 
horse  is  shot,  as  my  poor  chief's  was  at  home, 
would  he  not  be  better  for  a  beast  that  had  cour- 
age and  strength  to  bear  him  any  where,  than 
with  one  that  could  not  carry-  his        _      - 

11  An  fait.  His  Royal  Higlmess's  charger 
must  be  a  strong  one,  my  dear!"  says  the  old 
lady. 

" Erpmde  Hannibalem"  mutters  George, 
with  a  shrug.  4i  Our  Hannibal  weighs  no  tri- 
fle." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  Sir,  and  your  Han- 
nibal," the  Baroness  remarks. 

'•When  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lambert  remon- 
strated with  me  as  you  have  done,  madam," 
George  rejoins,  with  a  laugh,  "I  made  this  same- 
defense  which  I  am  making  to  you.  I  said  I 
offered  to  the  Prince  the  best  soldier  in  the 
family,  and  the  two  gentlemen  allowed  that  my 
blunder  at  least  had  some  excuse.  Who  know> 
but  that  they  may  set  me  right  with  his  Royal 
Highness  ?  The  taste  I  have  had  of  battles  has 
shown  me  how  little  my  genius  inclines  that  way. 
We  saw  the  Scotch  play  which  every  body  is 
talking  about  t'other  night.  And  when  the 
hero,  young  Norval,  said  how  he  longed  to  follow 
to  the  field  some  warlike,  lord,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, '  how  like  my  Harry  is  to  him.  except  that 
he  doth  not  brag.'  Harry  is  pining  now  for  a 
red  coat,  and  if  we  don't  mind,  will  take  the 
shilling.  He  has  the  map  of  Germany  forever 
under  his  eyes,  and  follows  the  King  of  Prussia 
every  where.  He  is  not  afraid  of  men  or  gods. 
As  for  me,  I  love  my  books  and  quiet  best,  and 
to  read  about  battles  in  Homer  or  Lucan."' 

"  Then  what  made  a  soldier  of  you  at  all,  my 
dear  ?  And  why  did  you  not  send  Harry  with 
Mr.  Bradclock,  instead  of  going  yourself  ?"  asked 
Madame  de  Bernstein. 

"My  mother  loved  her  younger  son  the  best,'" 
said  George,  darkly.  '  •  Besides,  with  the  enemy 
invading  our  country,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the 
head  of  our  family,  to  go  on  the  campaign.  Had 
I  been  a  Scotchman  twelve  years  ago,  I  should 
have  been  a — " 

••  Bush,  Sir!  or  I  shall  be  more  angry  than 
ever!"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  perfectly  pleased 
face. 

George's  explanation  might  thus  a;, 
dame  de  Bernstein,  an  old  woman  whose  princi- 
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pies,  Ave  fear,  were  but  loose :  but  to  the  loyal 
heart  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington  and  his  lady,  the 
young  man's  conduct  gave  a  severe  blow  indeed ! 
"I  should  have  thought,"  her  ladyship  said, 
"from  my  sister  Esmond  Warrington's  letter, 
that  my  brother's  widow  was  a  woman  of  good 
sense  and  judgment,  and  that  she  had  educated 
her  sons  in  a  becoming  manner.  But  what,  Sir 
Miles,  what  my  dear  Thomas  Claypool,  can  we 
think  of  an  education  which  has  resulted  so  lam- 
entably for  both  these  young  men  ?" 

"The  elder  seems  to  know  a  power  of  Latin, 
though,  and  speaks  the  French  and  the  German 
too.  I  heard  him  with  the  Hanover  Envoy,  at 
the  Baroness's  rout, "  says  Mr.  Claypool.  ' '  The 
French  he  jabberad  quite  easy ;  and  when  he 
was  at  a  loss  for  the  High  Dutch,  he  and  the 
Envoy  began  in  Latin,  and  talked  away  till  all 
the  room  stared." 

"It  is  not  language  but  principles,  Thom- 
as Claypool!"  exclaims  the  virtuous  matron. 
"What  must  Mr.  Warrington's  principles  be 
when  he  could  reject  an  offer  made  him  by  his 
Prince  ?  Can  he  speak  the  High  Dutch  ?  So 
much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  accepted  his 
Royal  Highness's  condescension,  and  made  him- 
self useful  in  the  campaign !  Look  at  our  son, 
look  at  Miles  !"    , 

"Hold  up  thy  head,  Miley,  my  boy!"  says 
Papa. 

"I  trust,  Sir  Miles,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  English  gentleman, 
you  will  attend  his  Royal  Highness's  levee  to- 
morrow, and  say,  if  such  an  offer  had  been  made 
to  us  for  that  child,  we  would  have  taken  it, 
though  our  boy  is  but  ten  years  of  age." 

"Faith,  Miley,  thou  wouldst  make  a  good 
little  drummer  or  fifer ! "  says  Papa.  ' '  Shouldst 
like  to  be  a  little  soldier,  Miley  ?" 

"Any  thing,  Sir,  any  thing;  a  Warrington 
ought  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  have  him- 
self cut  in  pieces  for  his  sovereign!"  cries  the 
matron,  pointing  to  the  boy ;  who,  as  soon  as 
he  comprehended  his  mother's  proposal,  protested 
against  it  by  a  loud  roar,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  removed  by  Screwby.  In  obedience  to 
the  conjugal  orders,  Sir  Miles  went  to  his  Royal 
Highness's  levee  the  next  day,  and  made  a  pro- 
test of  his  love  and  duty,  which  the  Prince 
deigned  to  accept,  saying : 

"Nobody  ever  supposed  that  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington would  ever  refuse  any  place  offered  to 
him." 

A  compliment  gracious  indeed,  and  repeat- 
ed every  where  by  Lady  Warrington,  as  show- 
ing how  implicitly  the  august  family  on  the 
throne  could  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Warring- 
tons. 

Accordingly,  when  this  worthy  couple  saw 
George,  they  received  him  with  a  ghastly  com- 
miseration, such  us  our  dear  relatives  or  friends 
will  sometimes  extend  to  us  when  we  have  done 
something  fatal  or  clumsy  in  life  ;  when  we  have 
oome  badly  out  of  our  lawsuit ;  when  we  enter 
the  room  just  as  the  company  has  been  abusing 
us;  when  our  banker  has  broke;  or  we  for  our 


sad  part  have  had  to  figure  in  the  commercial 
columns  of  the  London  Gazette  —  when,  in  a 
word,  we  are  guilty  of  some  notorious  fault,  or 
blunder,  or  misfortune.  Who  does  not  know 
that  face  of  pity  ?  Whose  dear  relations  have 
not  so  deplored  him,  not  dead,  but  living  ?  No: 
yours?  Then,  Sir,  if  you  have  never  been  in 
scrapes ;  if  you  have  never  sowed  a  handful  of 
wild  oats  or  two ;  if  you  have  always  been  fortu- 
nate, and  good,  and  careful,  and  butter  ha- 
never  melted  in  your  mouth,  and  an  imprudent 
word  has  never  come  out  of  it ;  if  you  have  never 
sinned  and  repented,  and  been  a  fool  and  been 
sorry — then,  Sir,  you  are  a  wiseacre  who  won": 
waste  your  time  over  an  idle  novel,  and  it  is  not 
dz  te  that  the  fable  is  narrated  at  all. 

Not  that  it  was  just  on  Sir  Miles's  part  to  turn 
upon  George,  and  be  angry  with  his  nephew  for 
refusing  the  offer  of  promotion  made  by  his  R<  >yal 
Highness,  for  Sir  Miles  himself  had  agreed  in 
George's  view  of  pursuing  quite  other  than  a 
military  career,  and  it  was  in  respect  to  this  plan 
of  her  son's  that  Madam  Esmond  had  written 
from  Virginia  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington.  George- 
had  announced  to  her  his  intention  of  entering 
at  the  Temple,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the 
magisterial  and  civil  duties  which,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  he  would  be  called  to  fulfill ;  nor 
could  any  one  applaud  his  resolution  more  cor- 
dially than  his  uncle  Sir  Miles,  who  introduced 
George  to  a  lawyer  of  reputation,  under  whose 
guidance  we  may  fancy  the  young  gentleman 
|  reading  leisurely.  Madam  Esmond  from  home 
signified  her  approval  of  her  son's  course,  fully 
agreeing  with  Sir  Miles  (to  whom  and  his  lady 
she  begged  to  send  her  grateful  remembrances" 
that  the  British  Constitution  was  the  envy  of  th< 
world,  and  the  proper  object  of  every  English 
gentleman's  admiring  study.  The  chief  point  t< 
which  George's  mother  objected  was  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Warrington  should  have  to  sit  down  in 
the  Temple  dinner-hall,  and  cut  at  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  and  drink  small-beer  out  of  tin  panni- 
kins, by  the  side  of  rough  students  who  wore 
gowns  like  the  parish-clerk.  George's  loyal 
younger  brother  shared  too  this  repugnance. 
Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  kirn,  EJarry  said  ; 
he  was  a  younger  son,  and  prepared  to  rough  il  ; 
but  George,  in  a  gown,  and  dining  in  a  mes 
with  three  nobody's  sons  off  dirty  pewter  platters! 
Harry  never  could  relish  this  condescension  071 
his  brother's  part,  or  fancy  George  in  his  propel 
place  at  any  except  the  high  table ;  and  was 
sony  that  a  plan  Madam  Esmond  hinted  at  in 
her  letters  was  not  feasible — viz.,  that  an  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  should  be  informed  that  Mr.  George 
Warrington  was  a  gentleman  of  most  noble 
birth,  and  of  great  property  in  America,  and 
ought  only  to  sit  with  the  very  best  company  in 
the  Hall.  Rather  to  Harry's  discomfiture,  when 
he  communicated  his  own  and  his  mother's  ideas 
to  the  gentlemen's  new  coffee-house  friend  Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Spencer  received  the  proposal  with 
roars  of  laughter;  and  I  can  not  learn,  from  the 
Warrington   papers,   that   any  application   was 
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made  to  the  Master  of  the  Temple  on  this  sub- 
ject. Besides  his  literary  and  historical  pur- 
suits, which  were  those  he  most  especially  loved, 
Mr.  Warrington  studied  the  laws  of  his  country, 
attended  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he 
heard  a  Henley,  a  Pratt,  a  Murray,  and  those 
other  great  famous  schools  of  eloquence  and 
patriotism,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Gradually  Mr.  Warrington  made  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  the 
Bar  ;  who,  when  they  came  to  know  him,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  young  gentleman  of  good  parts  and 
good  breeding,  and  in  terms  so  generally  compli- 
mentary that  his  good  uncle's  heart  relented  to- 
ward him,  and  Dora  and  Flora  began  once  more 
to  smile  upon  him.  This  reconciliation  dated 
from  the  time  when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  French, 
in  the  affair  of  Hastenbeck,  concluded  the  fa- 
mous capitulation  with  the  French  which  his 
Majesty  George  II.  refused  to  ratify.  His  Roy- 
al Highness,  as  'tis  well  known,  flung  up  his  com- 
missions after  this  disgrace,  laid  down  his  com- 
manders baton — which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  had  not  wielded  with  much  luck  or  dexterity 
— and  never  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies or  in  public  life.  The  stout  warrior  would 
not  allow  a  word  of  complaint  against  his  father 
and  sovereign  to  escape  his  lips ;  but,  as  he  re- 
tired with  his  wounded  honor,  and  as  he  would 
have  no  interest  or  authority  more,  nor  any 
places  to  give,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Sir  Miles 
Warrington's  anger  against  his  nephew  dimin-  j 
ished  as  his  respect  for  his  Royal  Highness  di- 
minished. 

As  our  two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  St. 
James's  Park  one  day  with  their  friend  Mr. 
Lambert,  they  met  his  Royal  Highness  in  plain 
clothes,  and  without  a  star,  and  made  profound 
bows  to  the  Prince,  who  was  pleased  to  stop  and 
speak  to  them. 

He  asked  Mr.  Lambert  how  he  liked  my  Lord 
Ligonier,  his  new  chief  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  the  new  duties  there  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ?  And,  recognizing  the  young  men,  with 
that  fidelity  of  memory  for  which  his  Royal  race 
hath  ever  been  remarkable,  he  said  to  Mr.  War- 
rington, 

"  You  did  well,  Sir,  not  to  come  with  me  when 
I  asked  you,  in  the  spring." 

"I  was  sorry  then,  Sir,-'  Mr.  Warrington  said, 
making  a  very  low  reverence,  "but  I  am  more 
sorry  now." 

On  which  the  Prince  said,  "  Thank  you,  Sir," 
and,  touching  his  hat,  walked  away.  And  the 
circumstances  of  this  interview,  and  the  discourse 
which  passed  at  it,  being  related  to  Mrs.  Esmond 
Warrington  in  a  letter  from  her  younger  son, 
created  so  deep  an  impression  in  that  lady's 
mind  that  she  narrated  the  anecdote  many 
hundreds  of  times,  until  all  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  knew  and,  perhaps,  were  tired 
of  it. 

Our  gentlemen  went  through  the  Park,  and  so 
toward  the  Strand,  where  they  had  business  ;  and  ( 
Mr.  Lambert,  jointing  to  the  lion  on  the  top  of  | 


the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house  at  Charing 
j  Cross,  says, 

"Harry  Warrington!  your  brother  is  like 
yonder  lion ! " 

"  Because  he  is  as  brave  as  one,"  says  Harry. 

"Because  I  re>pect  virgins!"  says  George, 
,  laughing. 

"Because  you  are  a  stupid  lion.  Because 
you  turn  your  back  on  the  East,  and  absolutely 
salute  the  setting  sun.  Why,  child,  what  earth- 
ly good  can  you  get  by  being  civil  to  a  man  in 
hopeless  dudgeon  and  disgrace?  Your  uncle 
will  be  more  angry  with  you  than  ever — and  so 
am  I,  Sir!"  But  Mr.  Lambert  was  always 
laughing  in  his  waggish  way,  and  indeed  he  did 
I  not  look  the  least  angry. 


*  i! 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

A  It  M  A    VIEUMQUE. 

Indeed,  if  Harry  Warrington  had  a  pas 
for  military  pursuits  and  studies,  there  was  enough 
of  war  stirring  in  Europe,  and  enough  talk  in  all 
societies  which  he  frequented  in  London,  to  ex- 
cite and  inflame  him.  Though  our  own  gracious 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had  been  beat- 
en, the  Protestant  Hero,  the  King  of  Pr 
was  filling  the  world  with  his  glory-,  and  win- 
ning those  astonishing  victories  in  which  I  deem 
it  fortunate  on  my  own  account  that  my  ptoi 
Harry  took  no  part ;  for  then  his  veracious  bi- 
ographer would  have  had  to  narrate  battles  the 
description  whereof  has  been  undertaken  by  an- 
other pen.  I  am  glad,  I  say,  that  Harry  War- 
rington was  not  at  Rossbach  on  that  famous 
Gunpowder  Fete-day,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
in  the  year  1757  ;  nor  at  that  tremendous  slaugh- 
tering-match of  Leuthen,  which  the  Prussian 
king  played  a  month  afterward;  for  these  pro- 
digious actions  will  presently  be  narrated  in  oth- 
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er  volumes,  which  I  and  all  the  world  are  eager 
to  behold.  Would  you  have  this  history  com- 
pete with  yonder  book  ?  Could  my  jaunty,  yel- 
low park-phaeton  run  counter  to  that  grim  char- 
iot of  thundering  war?  Could  my  meek  little 
jog-trot  Pegasus  meet  the  shock  of  yon  steed  of 
foaming  bit  and  flaming  nostril?  Dear,  kind 
reader  (with  whom  I  love  to  talk  from  time  to 
time,  stepping  down  from  the  stage  where  our 
figures  are  performing,  attired  in  the  habits  and 
using  the  parlance  of  past  ages)— my  kind,  pa- 
tient reader !  it  is  a  mercy  for  both  of  us  that 
Harry  Warrington  did  not  follow  the  King  of 
the  Borussians,  as  lie  was  minded  to  do,  for  then 
I  should  have  had  to  describe  battles  which  Car- 
lyle  is  going  to  paint;  and  I  don't  wish  you 
should  make  odious  comparisons  between  me 
and  that  master. 

Harry  Warrington  not  only  did  not  join  the 
King  of  the  Borussians,  but  he  pined  and  chafed 
at  not  going.  He  led  a  sulky,  useless  life,  that 
is  the  fact.  He  dangled  about  the  military  cof- 
fee-houses. He  did  not  care  for  reading  any 
thing  save  a  newspaper.  His  turn  was  not  lit- 
erary. He  even  thought  novels  were  stupid ; 
and  as  for  the  ladies  crying  their  eyes  out  over 
Mr.  Richardson,  he  could  not  imagine  how  they 
could  be  moved  by  any  such  nonsense.  He 
used  to  laugh  in  a  very  hearty,  jolly  way,  but  a 
little  late,  and  some  time  after  the  joke  was 
over.  Pray,  why  should  all  gentlemen  have  a 
literary  turn?  And  do  we  like  some  of  our 
friends  the  worse  because  they  never  turned  a 
couplet  in  their  lives?  Ruined,  perforce  idle, 
depa&dent  on  his  brother  for  supplies,  if  he  read 
a  book  falling  asleep  over  it,  with  no  fitting  work 
for  his  great  strong  hands  to  do — how  lucky  it  is 
that  he  did  not  get  into  more  trouble.  Why,  in 
the  case  of  Achilles  himself,  when  he  was  sent 
by  his  mamma  to  the  court  of  King  Whatd'ye- 
callem  in  order  to  be  put  out  of  harm's  reach, 
what  happened  to  him  among  a  parcel  of  women 
with  Avhom  he  was  made  to  idle  his  life  away  ? 
And  how  did  Pyrrhus  come  into  the  world  ?  A 
powerful,  mettlesome  young  Achilles  ought  not 
to  be  leading-stringed  by  women  too  much ;  is 
out  of  his  place  dawdling  by  distaffs  or  handing 
coffee-cups ;  and  when  he  is  not  fighting,  de- 
pend on  it,  is  likely  to  fall  into  much  worse  mis- 
chief. 

Those  soft-hearted  women,  the  two  elder  la- 
dies of  the  Lambert  family,  with  whom  he  main- 
ly consorted,  had  an  untiring  pity  and  kindness 
for  Harry,  such  as  women  only — and  only  a  few 
of  those — can  give.  If  a  man  is  in  grief,  who 
cheers  him ;  in  trouble,  who  consoles  him ;  in 
wrath,  who  soothes  him  ;  in  joy,  who  makes  him 
doubly  happy;  in  prosperity,  who  rejoices;  in 
disgrace,  who  backs  him  against  the  world,  and 
dresses  with  gentle  unguents  and  warm  poultices 
the  rankling  wounds  made  by  the  stings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  Fortune  ?  Who  but  woman, 
if  you  please?  You  who  are  ill  and  sore  from 
the  buffets  of  Fate,  have  you  one  or  two  of  these 
-weet  physicians  ?  Return  thanks  to  the  gods 
that  they  have  left  you  so  much  of  consolation. 


What  gentleman  is  not  more  or  less  a  Prome- 
theus? Who  has  not  his  rock  (ai,  ai),  his  chain 
(ea,  ea),  and  his  liver  in  a  deuce  of  a  condition  ? 
But  the  sea-nymphs  come — the  gentle,  the  sym- 
pathizing ;  they  kiss  our  writhing  feet ;  they 
moisten  our  parched  lips  with  their  tears ;  they 
do  their  blessed  best  to  console  us  Titans ;  they 
don't  turn  their  backs  upon  us  after  our  ovc- 
throw. 

Now  Theo  and  her  mother  were  full  of  pity 
for  Harry ;  but  Hetty's  heart  was  rather  hare! 
and  seemingly  savage  toward  him.  She  chafed 
that  his  position  was  not  more  glorious  ;  she  was 
angry  that  he  was  still  dependent  and  idle.  The 
whole  world  was  in  arms,  and  could  he  not  carry 
a  musket?  It  was  harvest  time,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  reapers  were  out  with  their  flash- 
ing sickles ;  could  he  not  use  his,  and  cut  down 
his  sheaf  or  two  of  glory  ? 

"  Why,  how  savage  the  little  thing  is  with 
him  !"  says  Papa,  after  a  scene  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  word,  Miss  Hetty  had  been  firing  lit- 
tle shots  into  that  quivering  target  which  came 
and  set  itself  up  in  Mrs.  Lambert's  drawing-roon: 
every  day. 

"Her  conduct  is  perfectly  abominable !"  cries 
Mamma ;  "  she  deserves  to  be  whipped,  and  sent 
to  bed." 

"Perhaps,  Mother,  it  is  because  she  likes  him 
better  than  any  of  us  do,"  says  Theo,  "  and  it  is 
for  his  sake  that  Hetty  is  angry.  If  I  were  fond 
of — of  some  one,  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  ad- 
mire and  respect  him  always — to  think  every 
thing  he  did  right — and  my  gentleman  better 
than  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  world ! " 

"The  truth  is,  my  dear,"  answers  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, "that  your  father  is  so  much  better  than 
all  the  world,  he  has  spoiled  us.  Did  }<ou  ever 
see  any  one  to  compare  with  him  ?" 

"  Very  few,  indeed,"  owns  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

"  Very  few.     Who  is  so  good-tempered?" 

"I  think  nobody,  Mamma,"  Theo  acknowl- 
edges. 

"Or  so  brave?" 

1 '  Why,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wolfe,  or  Harry,  or 
Mr.  George,  are  very  brave. " 

"  Or  so  learned  and  witty  ?" 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  George  seems  very  learned, 
and  witty  too,  in  his  way,"  says  Theo;  "and 
his  manners  are  very  fine — you  own  they  are. 
Madame  de  Bernstein  says  they  are,  and  she 
hath  seen  the  world.  Indeed,  Mr.  George  has  a 
lofty  way  with  him,  which  I  don't  sec  in  other 
people ;  and,  in  reading  books,  I  find  he  chooses 
the  fine  noble  things  always,  and  loves  them  in 
spite  of  all  his  satire.  He  certainly  is  of  a  satir- 
ical turn,  but  then  he  is  only  bitter  against  mean 
things  and  people.  No  gentleman  hath  a  more 
tender  heart,  I  am  sure ;  and  but  yesterday,  after 
he  had  been  talking  so  bitterly  as  you  said,  I 
happened  to  look  out  of  window,  and  saw  him 
stop  and  treat  a  whole  crowd  of  little  children  to 
apples  at  the  stall  at  the  corner.  And  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  when  he  was  coming  and  brought 
me  the  Moliere,  he  stopped  and  gave  money  to  a 
beggar,  and  how  charmingly,  sure,  he  reads  the 
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GEORGE  S   FKIENPS. 


French!     I  agree  with  him  though  about  Tar-  I  dy,  which  is  Othello,  with  his  noble  weakness. 

tuffe,  though  'tis  so  wonderfully  clever  and  live-  j  But  what  line  ladies  and  gentlemen  MoHere  rej  - 


!y,  that  a  mere  villain  and  hypocrite  is  a  figure 
too  mean  to  be  made  the  chief  ot'  a  great  piece, 
[ago,  Mr.  George  said,  is  near  as  giv.it  a  villain  ; 
but  then  he  is  not  the  first  character  of  the  trage- 


resents — so  Mr.  George  thinks — and — but  oh.  I 
don't  dare  to  repeat  the  verses  after  him." 

••  Bat  you  know  them  by  heart,  my  dear?" 
asks  Mrs,  Lambert. 
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And  Theo  replies,  ''Oh  yes,  Mamma!  I 
know  them  by  ....     Nonsense!" 

I  here  fancy  osculations,  palpitations,  and  exit 
Miss  Theo,  blushing  like  a  rose.  Why  had  she- 
stopped  in  her  sentence  ?  Because  Mamma  was 
looking  at  her  so  oddly.  And  why  was  Mamma 
looking  at  her  so  oddly?  And  why  had  she 
looked  after  Mr.  George,  when  he  was  going 
away,  and  looked  for  him  when  he  was  coming  ? 
Ah,  and  why  do  cheeks  blush,  and  why  do  roses 
bloom  ?  Old  Time  is  still  a-flying.  Old  spring 
and  bud  time  ;  old  summer  and  bloom  time  ;  old 
autumn  and  seed  time ;  old  winter  time,  when 
the  cracking,  shivering  old  tree-tops  are  bald  or 
covered  with  snow. 

A  few  minutes  after  George  arrived  Theo 
would  come  down  stairs  with  a  fluttering  heart, 
maybe,  and  a  sweet  nosegay  in  her  cheeks,  just 
culled,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  his  honor ;  and  I  sup- 
pose she  must  have  been  constantly  at  that  win- 
dow which  commanded  the  street,  and  whence 
she  could  espy  his  generosity  to  the  sweep,  or  his 
purchases  from  the  apple-woman.  But  if  it  was 
Harry  who  knocked,  she  remained  in  her  own 
apartment  with  her  work  or  her  books,  sending 
her  sister  to  receive  the  young  gentleman,  or  her 
brothers  when  the  elder  was  at  home  from  col- 
lege, or  Doctor  Crasius  from  the  Chartreux  gave 
the  younger  leave  to  go  home.  And  what  good 
eyes  Theo  must  have  had — and  often  in  the  even- 
ing, too — to  note  the  difference  between  Harry's 
yellow  hair  and  George's  dark  locks — and  be- 
tween their  figures,  though  they  were  so  like  that 
people  continually  were  mistaking  one  for  the 
other  brother.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Theo 
never  mistook  one  or  t'other ;  and  that  Hetty, 
for  her  part,  was  not  in  the  least  excited,  or  rude, 
or  pert,  when  she  found  the  black-haired  gentle- 
man in  her  mother's  drawing-room. 

Our  friends  could  come  when  they  liked  to 
Mr.  Lambert's  house,  and  stay  as  long  as  they 
chose ;  and,  one  day,  he  of  the  golden  locks  was 
sitting  on  a  couch  there,  in  an  attitude  of  more 
than  ordinary  idleness  and  despondency,  when 
who  should  come  down  to  him  bnt  Miss  Hetty? 
I  say  it  was  a  most  curious  thing  (though  the 
girls  would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than 
own  any  collusion),  that  when  Harry  called, 
Hetty  appeared;  when  George  arrived,  Theo 
somehow  came ;  and  so,  according  to  the  usual 
dispensation,  it  was  Miss  Lambert,  junior,  who 
now  arrived  to  entertain  the  younger  Virginian. 
After  usual  ceremonies  and  compliments  we 
may  imagine  that  the  lady  says  to  the  gentle- 
man: 

' '  And  pray.  Sir,  what  makes  your  honor  look 
so  glum  this  morning?" 

"Ah,  Hetty!''  says  he,  "I  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  look  glum.  I  remember  when 
we  were  boys — and  I  a  rare  idle  one,  you  may 
be  sure — I  would  always  be  asking  my  tutor  for 
a  holiday,  which  I  would  pass  very  likely  swing- 
ing on  a  gate,  or  making  ducks  and  drakes  over 
the  pond,  and  those  do-nothing  days  were  always 
the  most  melancholy.  What  have  I  got  to  do 
now  from  morning  till  night  ?" 


"Breakfast,  walk — dinner,  walk — tea,  supper, 
I  suppose;  and  a  pipe  of  your  Virginia,"  says 
Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head. 

"I  tell  you  what,  when  I  went  back  with 
Charley  to  the  Chartreux,  t'other  night,  I  Hkd  a 
mind  to  say  to  the  master,  'Teach  me','°^ir. 
Here's  a  boy  knows  a  deal  more  Latin  and  Grfeek 
at  thirteen  than  I  do,  who  am  ten  years  older. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night, 
and  I  might  as  well  go  to  my  books  again,  and 
see  if  I  can  repair  my  idleness  as  a  boy.'  Why 
do  you  laugh,  Hetty  ?" 

"  I  laugh  to  fancy  you  at  the  head  of  a  cl#ss, 
and  called  up  by  the  master!"  cries  Hetty.  -'*' 

"I  shouldn't  be  at  the  head  of  the  class," 
Harry  says,  humbly.  "  George  might  be  at!  the 
head  of  any  class ;  but  I  am  not  a  book-man. 
you  see ;  and  when  I  was  young  neglected  my- 
self, and  was  very  idle.  We  would  not  let  our 
tutors  cane  us  much  at  home ;  but  if  we  had  J  it 
might  have  done  me  good." 

Hetty  drubbed  with  her  little  foot,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  sitting  before  her — strong,  idle, 
melancholy. 

"  Upon  my  word  it  might  do  you  good  now!" 
she  was  minded  to  say.  "  What  does  Tom  say 
about  the  caning  at  school?  Does  his  account 
of  it  set  you  longing  for  it,  pray?"  she  asked. 

"  His  account  of  his  school,"  Harry  answer- 
ed, simply,  "makes  me  see  that  I  have  been  idle 
when  I  ought  to  have  worked,  and  that  I  have 
not  a  genius  for  books  ;  and  for  what  am  I  good  ? 
( )nlv  to  spend  my  patrimony  when  I  come  abroad, 
or  to  lounge  at  coffee-houses  or  race-courses,  or 
to  gallop  behind  i\(^>  when  I  am  at  home.  I 
am  ;_r"<'d  for  nothing,  I  am." 

"  What,  such  a  great,  brave,  strong  fellow  as 
you  good  for  nothing?"  cries  Het.  "I  would 
not  confess  as  much  to  any  woman  if  I  were 
tuna  as  good  for  nothing!" 

l-  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  ask  for  leave  to  go 
into  the  army,  and  Madam  Esmond  does  not 
answer  me.  'Tis  the  only  thing  I  am  fit  for.  I 
have  no  money  to  buy.  Having  spent  all  my 
own,  and  so  much  of  my  brother's,  I  can  not  and 
won't  ask  for  more.  If  my  mother  would  but 
send  me  to  the  armv,  you  know  I  would  jump  to 
go." 

"  Eh  !  A  gentleman  of  spirit  does  not  want 
a  woman  to  buckle  his  sword  on  for  him,  or  to 
clean  his  firelock  !  What  was  that  our  Papa 
told  us  of  the  young  gentleman  at  court  yester- 
day?— Sir  John  Armytage — " 

"  Sir  John  Armytage?  I  used  to  know  him 
when  I  frequented  White's  and  the  club-houses 
— a  fine,  noble  young  gentleman,  of  a  great  es- 
tate in  the  North." 

"And  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  famous 
beauty,  too — Miss  Howe,  my  Lord  Howe's  sister 
— but  that,  I  suppose,  is  not  an  obstacle  to  gen- 
tlemen?" 

"  An  obstacle  to  what?"  asks  the  gentleman. 

"An  obstacle  to  glory!"  says  Miss  Hetty. 
"  I  think  no  woman  of  spirit  would  say  '  Stay  !' 
though  she  adored  her  lover  ever  so  much,  when 
his  country  said  'Go!'      Sir  John  had  volun- 
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teered  for  the  expedition  which  is  preparing,  and 
being  at  court  yesterday,  his  Majesty  asked  him 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  go  ?  '  To-morrow, 
please  your  Majesty,'  replies  Sir  John;  and  the 
King  said  that  was  a  soldier's  answer.  My  fa- 
ther himself  is  longing  to  go,  though  he  has 
Mamma  and  all  us  brats  at  home.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear !  Why  wasn't  I  a  man  myself?  Both  my 
brothers  are  for  the  Church ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
know  I  should  have  made  a  famous  little  sol- 
dier!" And,  so  speaking,  this  young  person 
strode  about  the  room,  wearing  a  most  courage- 
ous military  aspect,  and  looking  as  bold  as  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Harry  beheld  her  with  a  tender  admiration. 
"I  think,"  says  he,  "I  would  hardly  like  to  see 
a  musket  on  that  little  shoulder,  nor  a  wound  on 
that  pretty  face,  Hetty." 

"Wounds !  who  fears  wounds  ?"  cries  the  lit- 
tle maid.  "  Muskets  ?  If  I  could  carry  one,  I 
would  use  it.  You  men  fancy  that  we  women 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  puddings  or 
stitch  samplers.  Why  wasn't  I  a  man  ?  I  say. 
George  was  reading  to  us  yesterday  out  of  Tasso 
— look,  here  it  is  ;  and  I  thought  the  verses  ap- 
plied to  me.  See !  Here  is  the  book,  with  the 
mark  in  it  where  we  left  off." 

"With  the  mark  in  it?"  says  Harrv,  duti- 
fully. 

' '  Yes !  it  is  about  a  woman  who  is  disappoint- 
ed because — because  her  brother  does  not  go  to 
war ;  and  she  says  of  herself — 

u  'Alas!  why  did  not  Heaven  these  memhers  frail 
With  lively  force  and  vigor  strengthen,  so 
That  I  this  silken  gown '" 

"Silken  gown?"  says  downright  Harry,  with 
a  look  of  inquiry. 

"Well,  Sir,  I  know  'tis  but  Calimanco;  but 
so  it  is  in  the  book — 

"  ' this  silken  gown  and  slender  vail 

Might  for  a  breast-plate  and  a  helm  forego; 
Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  hail, 
Nor  storms  that  fall,  nor  blast1  ring  winds  that  blow, 
Withhold  me;   but  I  would,  both  day  and  night, 
In  pitched  field  or  private  combat,  fight ' 

"  Fight  ?  Yes,  that  I  would  !  Why  are  both 
my  brothers  to  be  parsons,  I  say  ?  One  of  my 
Papa's  children  ought  to  be  a  soldier!" 

Harry  laughed  a  very  gentle,  kind  laugh  as 
he  looked  at  her.  He  felt  that  he  would  not 
like  much  to  hit  such  a  tender  little  warrior  as 
that. 

"Why,"  says  he,  holding  a  finger  out,  "I 
think  here  is  a  finger  nigh  as  big  as  your  arm. 
How  would  you  stand  up  before  a  great,  strong 
man?  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  try  and  injure 
you,  though  ;  I  should  just  like  to  see  him  !  You 
little,  delicate,  tender  creature  !  Do  you  suppose 
any  scoundrel  would  dare  to  do  any  thing  unkind 
to  you  V  And,  excited  by  this  flight  of  his  imag- 
ination, Harry  fell  to  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  too,  chafing  at  the  idea  of  any  rogue  of  a 
Frenchman  daring  to  be  rude  to  Miss  Hester 
Lambert. 

It  was  a  belief  in  this  silent  courage  of  his 
which  subjugated  Hetty,  and  this  quality  which 


she  supposed  him  to  possess  which  caused  her 
specially  to  admire  him.  Miss  Hetty  was  no 
more  bold,  in  reality,  than  Madam  Erminia, 
whose  speech  she  had  been  reading  out  of  the 
book,  and  about  whom  Mr.  Harry  Warrington 
never  heard  one  single  word.  He  may  have 
been  in  the  room  when  brother  George  was  read- 
ing his  poetry  out  to  the  ladies,  but  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely bewildered  with  your  Clotildas  and  Er- 
minias,  and  giants,  and  enchanters,  and  non- 
sense. No,  Miss  Hetty,  I  say  and  believe,  had 
nothing  of  the  virago  in  her  composition  ;  else, 
no  doubt,  she  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  soft 
young  fellow  with  a  literary  turn,  or  a  genius  for 
playing  the  flute,  according  to  the  laws  of  con- 
trast and  nature  provided  in  those  cases.  And 
who  has  not  heard  how  great,  strong  men  have 
an  affinity  for  frail,  tender  little  women ;  how 
tender  little  women  are  attracted  by  great,  hon- 
est, strong  men  ;  and  how  your  burly  heroes  and 
champions  of  war  are  constantly  hen-pecked? 
If  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  falls  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  is  like  Miss  Lambert  in  disposition, 
and  if  he  marries  her — without  being  conjurors, 
I  think  we  may  all  see  what  the  end  will  be. 

So,  while  Hetty  was  firing  her  little  sarcasms 
into  Harry,  he  for  a  while  scarcely  felt  that  they 
were  stinging  him,  and.  let  her  shoot  on  without 
so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to  shake  the  little 
arrows  out  of  his  hide.  Did  she  mean  by  her 
sneers  and  innuendoes  to  rouse  him  into  action  ? 
He  was  too  magnanimous  to  understand  such 
small  hints.  Did  she  mean  to  shame  him  by 
saying  that  she,  a  weak  woman,  would  don  the 
casque  and  breast-plate  ?  The  simple  fellow  either 
melted  at  the  idea  of  her  being  in  danger,  or  at 
the  notion  of  her  fighting  fell  a-laughing. 

"Pray  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  strong 
hand  if  you  only  use  it  to  hold  a  skein  of  silk  for 
my  mother?"  cries  Miss  Hester;  "and  what  is 
the  good  of  being  ever  so  strong  in  a  drawing- 
room  ?  Nobody  wants  you  to  throAV  any  body 
out  of  window,  Harry  !  A  strong  man,  indeed  ! 
I  suppose  there's  a  stronger  at  Bartholomew 
Fair.  James  Wolfe  is  not  a  strong  man.  He 
seems  quite  weakly  and  ill.  When  he  was  here 
last  he  was  coughing  the  whole  time,  and  as  pale 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  a  man  should 
be  frightened  at  a  ghost,"  says  Harry. 

"  Pray,  have  you  seen  one,  Sir  ?"  asks  the  pert 
young  lady. 

"No.  I  thought  I  did  once  at  home — when 
we  were  boys ;  but  it  was  only  Nathan  in  his 
night-shirt;  but  I  wasn't  frightened  when  I 
thought  he  was  a  ghost.  I  believe  there's  no 
such  things.  Our  nurses  tell  a  pack  of  lies  about 
'em,"  says  Harry,  gravely.  "George  was  a 
little  frightened  ;  but  then  he's  —  "  Here  he 
paused. 

"Then  George  is  what?"  asked  Hetty. 

"George  is  different  from  me,  that's  all.  Our 
mother's  a  bold  woman  as  ever  you  saw,  but  she 
screams  at  seeing  a  mouse — always  does — can't 
help  it.     It's  her  nature.     So,  you  see,  perhaps 
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my  brother  can't  bear  ghosts.     I  don't  mind 
'em." 

' '  George  always  says,  you  would  have  made 
a  better  soldier  than  he. " 

"  So  I  think  I  should,  if  I  had  been  allowed 
to  try.  But  he  can  do  a  thousand  things  better 
than  me,  or  any  body  else  in  the  world.  Why 
didn't  he  let  me  volunteer  on  Braddock's  expedi- 
tion ?  I  might  have  got  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  then  I  should  have  been  pretty  much  as  use- 
ful as  I  am  now,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have  ruined 
myself,  and  brought  people  to  point  at  me  and 
say  that  I  had  disgraced  the  name  of  Warring- 
ton. Why  mayn't  I  go  on  this  expedition,  and 
volunteer  like  Sir  John  Armytage  ?  Oh,  Hetty  ! 
I'm  a  miserable  fellow — that's  what  I  am,"  and 
the  miserable  fellow  paced  the  room  at  double 
quick  time.  "  I  wish  I  had  never  come  to  Eu- 
rope," he  groaned  out. 

1 '  What  a  compliment  to  us  !  Thank  you, 
Harry!"  but  presently,  on  an  appealing  look 
from  the  gentleman,  she  added,  "Are  you — are 
you  thinking  of  going  home?" 

' '  And  have  all  Virginia  jeering  at  me ! 
There's  not  a  gentleman  there  that  wouldn't, 
except  one,  and  him  my  mother  doesn't  like.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  home  now,  I  think. 
You  don't  know  my  mother,  Hetty.  I  ain't 
afraid  of  most  things ;  but,  somehow,  I  am  of 
her.  What  shall  I  say  to  her,  when  she  says, 
'  Harry,  where 's  your  patrimony  ?'  '  Spent,  Mo- 
ther, '  I  shall  have  to  say.  '  What  have  you  done 
with  it  ? '  '  Wasted  it,  Mother,  and  went  to  prison 
after. '  *  Who  took  you  out  of  prison  ?'  ;  Broth- 
er George,  Ma'am,  he  took  me  out  of  prison ; 
and  now  I'm  come  back,  having  done  no  good 
for  myself,  with  no  profession,  no  prospects,  no  no- 
thing— only  to  look  after  negroes,  and  be  scolded 
at  home ;  or  to  go  to  sleep  at  sermons  ;  or  to  play 
at  cards,  and  drink,  and  fight  cocks  at  the  taverns 
about.'  How  can  I  look  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  in  the  face  ?  I'm  ashamed  to  go  home  in 
this  way,  I  say.  I  must  and  will  do  something ! 
What  shall  I  do,  Hetty  ?    Ah !  what  shall  I  do  ? " 

"Do?  What  did  Mr.  Wolfe  do  at  Louis- 
bourg  ?  Ill  as  he  was,  and  in  love  as  we  knew 
him  to  be,  he  didn't  stop  to  be  nursed  by  his  mo- 
ther, Harry,  or  to  dawdle  with  his  sweet-heart. 
He  went  on  the  King's  service,  and  hath  come 
back  covered  with  honor.  If  there  is  to  be  an- 
other great  campaign  in  America,  Papa  says  he 
is  sure  of  a  great  command." 

"  I  wish  he  would  take  me  with  him,  and  that 
a  ball  would  knock  me  on  the  head  and  finish 
me,"  groaned  Harry.  "You  speak  to  me,  Het- 
ty, as  though  it  were  my  fault  that  I  am  not  in 
the  army,  when  you  know  I  would  give— give, 
forsooth,  what  have  I  to  give  ?—  yes,  my  life  to 
go  on  service ! " 

"Life,  indeed!"  says  Miss  Hetty,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  that  of  much  value, 
Hetty,"  remarked  Harry,  sadly.  "No  more  it 
is— to  any  body ;  I'm  a  poor  useless  fellow.  I'm 
not  even  free  to  throw  it  away  as  I  would  like, 
being  under  orders  here  and  at  home." 


"  Orders  indeed !  Why  under  orders  ?"  cries 
Miss  Hetty.  "Aren't  you  tall  enough,  and  old 
enough,  to  act  for  yourself,  and  must  you  have 
George  for  a  master  here,  and  your  mother  for 
a  schoolmistress  at  home  ?  If  I  were  a  man  I 
would  do  something  famous  before  I  was  two- 
and-twenty  years  old,  that  I  would !  I  would 
have  the  world  speak  of  me.  I  wouldn't  dawdle 
at  apron-strings.  I  wouldn't  curse  my  fortune 
— I'd  make  it.     I  vow  and  declare  I  Avould  !" 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Harry  began  to  wince 
at  the  words  of  his  young  lecturer. 

' '  No  negro  on  our  estate  is  more  a  slave  than 
I  am,  Hetty,"  he  said,  turning  very  red  as  he 
addressed  her;  "but  then,  Miss  Lambert,  we 
don't  reproach  the  poor  fellow  for  not  being  free. 
That  isn't  generous.  At  least,  that  isn't  the 
way  I  understand  honor.  Perhaps  with  women 
it's  different,  or  I  may  be  wrong,  and  have  no 
right  to  be  hurt  at  a  young  girl  telling  me  Avhat 
my  faults  are.  Perhaps  my  faults  are  not  my 
faults — only  my  cursed  luck.  You  have  been 
talking  ever  so  long  about  this  gentleman  volun- 
teering, and  that  man  winning  glory,  and  crack- 
ing up  their  courage  as  if  I  had  none  of  my  own. 
I  suppose,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I'm  as  well 
provided  as  other  gentlemen.  I  don't  brag ;  but 
I'm  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  nor  of  Sir  John 
Armytage,  nor  of  any  body  else  that  ever  I  saw. 
How  can  I  buy  a  commission  when  I've  spent 
my  last  shilling,  or  ask  my  brother  for  more  who 
has  already  halved  with  me  ?  A  gentleman  of 
my  rank  can't  go  a  common  soldier — else,  by 
Jupiter,  I  would !  And  if  a  ball  finished  me  I 
suppose  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  wouldn't  be  very 
sorry.  It  isn't  kind,  Hettv — I  didn't  think  it  of 
you!" 

"What  is  it  I  have  said?"  asks  the  young 
lady.  "  I  have  only  said  Sir  John  Armytage 
has  volunteered,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  has  covered  him- 
self with  honor,  and  you  begin  to  scold  me! 
How  can  I  help  it  if  Mr.  Wolfe  is  brave  and 
famous  ?  Is  that  any  reason  you  should  be  an- 
gry, pray?" 

"I  didn't  say  angry,"  said  Harry,  gravely. 
"I  said  I  was  hurt." 

"  Oh,  indeed!  I  thought  such  a  little  creat- 
ure as  I  am  couldn't  hurt  any  body !  I'm  sure 
'tis  mighty  complimentary  to  me  to  say  that  a 
young  lady  whose  arm  is  no  bigger  than  your 
little  finger  can  hurt  such  a  great  strong  man  as 
you !" 

"I  scarce  thought  you  would  try,  Hetty,"  the 
young  man  said.  "You  see,  I'm  not  used  to 
this  kind  of  welcome  in  this  house." 

"What  is  it,  my  poor  boy?"  asks  kind  Mrs. 
Lambert,  looking  in  at  the  door  at  this  juncture, 
and  finding  the  youth  with  a  very  woe-worn 
countenance. 

"Oh,  we  have  heard  the  story  before,  Mam- 
ma!" says  Hetty,  hurriedly.  "  Harry  is  making 
his  old  complaint  of  having  nothing  to  do.  And 
he  is  quite  unhappy ;  and  he  is  telling  us  so  over 
and  over  again,  that's  all  " 

"  So  are  you  hungry  over  and  over  again,  my 
dear!     Is  that  a  reason  why  your  Papa  and  I 
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should  leave  off  giving  you  dinner  ?"  cries  Mam- 
ma, with  some  emotion.  "Will  you  stay  and 
have  ours,  Harry?  Tis  just  three  o'clock!" 
Harry  agreed  to  stay,  after  a  few  faint  negations. 
"  My  husband  dines  abroad.  We  are  but  three 
women,  so  you  will  have  a  dull  dinner,"  remarks 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

"We  shall  have  a  gentleman  to  enliven  us, 
Mamma,  I  dare  say!"  says  Madam  Pert,  and 
then  looked  in  Mamma's  face  with  that  admira- 
ble gaze  of  blank  innocence  which  Madam  Pert 
knows  how  to  assume  when  she  has  been  special- 
ly and  successfully  wicked. 

When  the  dinner  appeared  Miss  Hetty  came 
down  stairs,  and  was  exceedingly  chatty,  lively, 
and  entertaining.  Theo  did  not  know  that  any 
little  difference  had  occurred  (such,  alas,  my 
Christian  friends,  will  happen  in  the  most  charm- 
ing families),  did  not  know,  I  say,  that  any  thing 
had  happened  until  Hetty's  uncommon  spright- 
liness  and  gayety  roused  her  suspicions.  Hetty 
would  start  a  dozen  subjects  of  conversation — 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  news  from  Ameri- 
ca; the  last  masquerade,  and  the  highwayman 
shot  near  Barnet ;  and  when  her  sister,  admiring 
this  volubility,  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  with  her 
eyes— 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  need  not  nod  and  wink 
at  me!"  cries  Hetty.  "Mamma  asked  Harry 
on  purpose  to  enliven  us,  and  I  am  talking  until 
he  begins — just  like  the  fiddles  at  the  playhouse, 
you  know,  Hetty !  First  the  fiddles.  Then  the 
play.      Pray  begin,  Harry!" 

"  Hester!"  cries  Mamma. 

"  I  merely  asked  Harry  to  entertain  us.  You 
said  yourself,  Mother,  that  we  were  only  three 
women,  and  the  dinner  would  be  dull  for  a  gen- 
tleman ;  unless,  indeed,  he  chose  to  be  very 
lively." 

"I'm  not  that  on  most  days — and,  Heaven 
knows,  on  this  day  less  than  most,"  says  poor 
Harry. 

' '  Why  on  this  day  less  than  another  ?  Tues- 
day is  as  good  a  day  to  be  lively  as  Wednesday. 
The  only  day  when  we  mustn't  be  lively  is  Sun- 
day. Well,  you  know  it  is,  Ma'am.  We  mustn't 
siug,  nor  dance,  nor  do  any  thing  on  Sunday." 

And  in  this  naughty  way  the  young  woman 
went  on  for  the  rest  of  die  evening,  and  was 
complimented  by  her  mother  and  sister  when 
poor  Harry  took  his  leave.  He  was  not  ready 
of  wit,  and  could  not  fling  back  the  taunts  which 
Hetty  cast  against  him.  Nay,  had  he  been  able 
to  retort  he  would  have  been  silent.  He  was 
too  generous  to  engage  in  that  small  war,  and 
chose  to  take  all  Hester's  sarcasms  without  an 
attempt  to  parry  or  evade  them.  Very  likely 
the  young  lady  watched  and  admired  that  mag- 
nanimity, while  she  tried  it  so  cruelly.  And 
after  one  of  her  fits  of  ill-behavior,  her  parents 
and  friends  had  not  the  least  need  to  scold  her, 
as  she  candidly  told  them,  because  she  suffered 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  would  ever  have  had 
her,  and  her  conscience  punished  her  a  great 
deal  more  severely  than  her  kind  elders  would 
have  thought  of  doing.    I  suppose  she  lies  awake 


all  that  night,  and  tosses  and  tumbles  in  her  bed. 
I  suppose  she  wets  her  pillow  with  tears,  and 
should  not  mind  about  her  sobbing — unless  it 
kept  her  sister  awake ;  unless  she  was  unwell  the 
next  day,  and  the  doctor  had  to  be  fetched ;  un- 
less the  whole  family  is  to  be  put  to  discomfort : 
mother  to  choke  over  her  dinner  in  flurry  and 
indignation ;  father  to  eat  his  roast  beef  in  silence 
and  with  bitter  sauce ;  every  body  to  look  at  the 
door  each  time  it  opens,  with  a  vague  hope  that 
Harry  is  coming  in.  If  Harry  does  not  come, 
why,  at  least,  does  not  George  come?  thinks 
Miss  Theo. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening  comes 
a  billet  from  George  Warrington,  with  a  large 
nosegay  of  lilacs,  per  Mr.  Gumbo.  "I  send 
my  best  duty  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
the  ladies,"  George  says,  "and  humbly  beg  to 
present  to  Miss  Theo  this  nosegay  of  lilacs,  which 
she  says  she  loves  in  the  early  spring.  You 
must  not  thank  me  for  them,  please,  but  the 
gardener  of  Bedford  House,  with  whom  I  have 
made  great  friends  by  presenting  him  with  some 
dried  specimens  of  a  Virginian  plant  which  some 
ladies  don't  think  as  fragrant  as  lilacs. 

"I  have  been  in  the  garden  almost  all  the 
day.  It  is  alive  with  sunshine  and  spring ;  and 
I  have  been  composing  two  scenes  of  you  know 
what,  and  polishing  the  verses  which  the  Page 
sings  in  the  fourth  act,  under  Sybilla's  window, 
when  she  can  not  hear,  poor  thing,  because  she 
has  just  had  her  head  off." 

"Provoking!  I  wish  he  would  not  always 
sneer  and  laugh!  The  verses  are  beautiful," 
says  Theo. 

"You  really  think  so,  my  dear?  How  very 
odd !"  remarks  Papa. 

Little  Het  looks  up  from  her  dismal  corner 
with  a  faint  smile  of  humor.  Theo's  secret  is  a 
secret  for  nobody  in  the  house,  it  seems.  Can 
any  young  people  guess  what  it  is  ?  Our  young 
lady  continues  to  read : 

' ' '  Spencer  has  asked  the  famous  Mr.  John- 
son to  breakfast  to-morrow,  who  condescends  to 
hear  the  play,  and  who  won't,  I  hope,  be  too  an- 
gry because  my  heroine  undergoes  the  fate  of  his 
in  Irene.  I  have  heard  he  came  up  to  London 
himself  as  a  young  man  with  only  his  tragedy 
in  his  wallet.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  get  mine 
played  ?  Can  you  fancy  the  catcall  music  be- 
ginning, and  the  pit  hissing  at  that  perilous  part 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  my  executioner  comes 
out  from  the  closet  with  his  great  sword,  at  the 
awful  moment  when  he  is  called  upon  to  ampu- 
tate? They  say  Mr.  Fielding,  when  the  pit 
hissed  at  a  part  of  one  of  his  pieces,  about  which 
Mr.  Garrick  had  warned  him,  said,  '  Hang 
them,  they  have  found  it  out,  have  they?'  and 
finished  his  punch  in  tranquillity.  I  suppose 
his  wife  Avas  not  in  the  boxes.  There  are  some 
women  to  whom  I  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
give  pain,  and  there  arc  some  to  whom  I  would 
give  the  best  I  have.'  " 

"  Whom  can  he  mean  ?  The  letter  is  to  you, 
my  dear.  I  protest  he  is  making  love  to  your 
mother  before  my  face!"  cries  Papa  to  Hcrty. 
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who  only  gives  a  little  sigh,  puts  her  hand  in 
her  father's  hand,  and  withdraws  it. 

"  'To  whom 4  would  give  the  best  I  have. 
To-day  it  is  only  abunch  of  lilacs.  To-morrow 
it  may  be  what  ? — a  branch  of  rue — a  sprig  of 
bays,  perhaps— any  thing,  so  it  be  my  best  and 
my  all. 

"  'I  have  had  a  fine  long  day,  and  all  to  my- 
self. What  do  you  think  of  Harry  playing  tru- 
ant?' (Here  we  may  imagine  what  they  call 
in  France,  or  what  they  used  to  call,  when  men 
dared  to  speak  or  citizens  to  hear,  sensation  dans 
tauditoire.) 

iliI  suppose  Carpezan  wearied  the  poor  fel- 
low's existence  out.  Certain  it  is  he  has  been 
miserable  for  weeks  past ;  and  a  change  of  air 
and  scene  may  do  him  good.  This  morning, 
quite  early,  he  came  to  my  room,  and  told  me 
he  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  Portsmouth  machine, 
and  proposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the 
army  there.' " 

The  army !  Hetty  looks  very  pale  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  her  mother  continues — 

"  'And  a  little  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  thir- 
ty-second regiment,  is  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Richmond  Webb — the  nephew  of 
the  famous  old  General  under  whom  my  grand- 
father Esmond  served  in  the  great  wars  of  Marl- 
borough. Mr.  Webb  met  us  at  our  uncle's,  ac- 
costing us  very  politely,  and  giving  us  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  him  at  his  regiment.  Let  my  poor 
brother  go  and  listen  to  his  darling  music  of  fife 
and  drum.  He  bade  me  tell  the  ladies  that 
they  should  hear  from  him.  I  kiss  their  hands, 
and  go  to  dress  for  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter, in  Pall  Mall.  We  are  to  have  Mr.  Soame 
Jenyns,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mr.  Walpole,  possibly, 
if  he  is  not  too  fine  to  dine  in  a  tavern  ;  a  young 
Irishman,  a  Mr.  Bourke,  who,  they  say,  is  a 
wonder  of  eloquence  and  learning — in  fine,  all 
the  wits  of  Mr.  Dodsley's  shop.  Quick,  Gumbo, 
a  coach,  and  my  French  gray  suit !  And  if 
gentlemen  ask  me,  "Who  gave  you  that  sprig 
of  lilac  you  Avear  on  your  heart-side?"  I  shall 
call  a  bumper,  and  give  lilac  for  a  toast.'  " 

I  fear  there  is  no  more  rest  for  Hetty  on  this 
night  than  on  the  previous  one,  when  she  had 
behaved  so  mutinously  to  poor  Harry  Warring- 
ton. Some  secret  resolution  must  have  inspired 
that  gentleman,  for,  after  leaving  Mr.  Lambert's 
table,  he  paced  the  streets  for  a  while,  and  ap- 
peared at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  at  Madame 
de  Bernstein's  house  in  Clarges  Street.  Her 
ladyship's  health  had  been  somewhat  ailing  of 
late,  so  that  even  her  favorite  routs  were  denied 
her,  and  she  was  sitting  over  a  quiet  game  of 
c'carte,  with  a  divine  of  whom  our  last  news  were 
from  a  lock-up  house  hard  by  that  in  which 
Harry  Warrington  had  been  himself  confined. 
George,  at  Harry's  request,  had  paid  the  little 
debt  under  which  Mr.  Sampson  had  suffered 
temporarily.  He  had  been  at  his  living  for  a 
year.  He  may  have  paid  and  contracted  ever 
so  many  debts,  have  been  in  and  out  of  jail 
many  times  since  we  saw  him.     For  some  time 


past  he  had  been  back  in  London,  stout  and 
hearty  as  usual,  and  ready  for  any  invitation  to 
cards  or  claret.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not 
care  to  have  her  game  interrupted  by  her  nephew, 
whose  conversation  had  little  interest  now  for 
the  fickle  old  woman.  Next  to  the  very  young, 
I  suppose  the  very  old  are  the  most  selfish. 
Alas,  the  heart  hardens  as  the  blood  ceases  to 
run !  The  cold  snow  strikes  down  from  the 
head  and  checks  the  glow  of  feeling.  Who 
wants  to  survive  into  old  age  after  abdicating 
all  his  faculties  one  by  one,  and  be  sans  teeth, 
sans  eyes,  *sans  memory,  sans  hope,  sans  sym- 
pathy ?  How  fared  it  with  those  patriarchs  of 
old  who  lived  for  their  nine  centuries,  and  when 
were  life's  conditions  so  changed  that,  after  three- 
score years  and  ten,  it  became  but  a  vexation 
and  a  burden? 

Getting  no  reply  but  Yes  and  No  to  his  brief 
speeches,  poor  Harry  sat  a  while  on  a  couch  op- 
posite his  aunt,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders,  had 
her  back  to  her  nephew,  and  continued  her  game 
with  the  Chaplain.  Sampson  sat  opposite  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  could  see  that  something  dis- 
turbed him.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  coun- 
tenance disturbed  and  full  of  gloom.  "Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him,  ma'am,"  he  whis- 
pered to  the  Baroness. 

"  Bah  !"  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again, 
and  continued  to  deal  her  cards.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Sir?"  she  at  last  said,  at  a 
pause  in  the  game,  "that  you  have  such  a  dis- 
mal countenance?  Chaplain,  that  last  game 
makes  us  even,  I  think." 

Harry  got  up  from  his  place.  "I  am  going 
on  a  journey :  I  am  come  to  bid  you  good-by, 
aunt,"  he  said,  in  a  very  tragical  voice. 

"On  a  journey!  Are  you  going  home  to 
America  ?  I  mark  the  king,  Chaplain,  and  play 
him." 

No,  Harry  said :  he  was  not  going  to  Ameri- 
ca yet :  he  was  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
the  present. 

"Indeed!  a  lovely  spot!"  says  the  Baroness. 
"  Bon  jour,  rnon  ami,  et  bon  voyage!"  And  she 
kissed  a  little  hand  to  her  nephew. 

"I  mayn't  come  back  for  some  time,  aunt," 
he  groaned  out. 

"  Indeed !  We  shall  be  inconsolable  without 
you !  Unless  you  have  a  spade,  Mr.  Sampson, 
the  game  is  mine.  Good-by,  my  child!  No 
more  about  your  journey  at  present :  tell  us 
about  it  when  you  come  back ! "  And  she  gayly 
bade  him  farewell.  He  looked  for  a  moment 
piteously  at  her,  and  was  gone. 

"Something  grave  has  happened,  Madam," 
says  the  Chaplain. 

"  Oh !  The  boy  is  always  getting  into  scrapes. 
I  suppose  he  has  been  falling  in  love  with  one  of 
those  country-girls — what  are  their  names,  Lam- 
berts ? — with  whom  he  is  ever  dawdling  about. 
He  has  been  doing  no  good  here  for  some  time. 
I  am  disappointed  in  him,  really  quite  grieved 
about  him — I  will  take  two  cards  if  you  please — 
again? — quite  grieved.  What  do  you  think 
they  say   of  his  cousin — the  Miss  Warrington 
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who  made  eyes  at  him  when  she  thought  he  was 
a  prize — they  say  the  King  has  remarked  her, 
and  the  Yarmouth  is  creving  with  rage.  He, 
he !  those  methodistical  Warringtons !  They 
are  not  a  bit  less  worldly  than  their  neighbors ; 
and,  old  as  he  is,  if  the  Grand  Signior  throws 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  they  will  jump  to  catch 
it!" 

"  All,  Madam  ;  how  your  ladyship  knows  +he 


world  ! "  sighs  the  Chaplain.     ' '  I  propose,  if  you 
please ! " 

"I  have  lived  long  enough  in  it,  Mr.  Samp- 
son, to  know  something  of  it.  Tis  sadly  self- 
ish, my  dear  Sir,  sadly  selfish  ;  and  every  body  is 
struggling  to  pass  his  neighbor !  No,  I  can't  give 
you  any  more  cards.  You  haven't  the  king  ?  I 
play  queen,  knave,  and  a  ten  —  a  sadly  selfish 
world,  indeed.      And  here  comes  my  chocolate  ! " 
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The  more  immediate  interest  of  the  cards  en- 
tirely absorbs  the  old  woman.  The  door  shuts 
out  her  nephew  and  his  cares.  Under  his  hat 
he  bears  them  into  the  street,  and  paces  the  dark 
town  for  a  while. 

"  Good  God !"  he  thinks,  "  what  a  miserable 
fellow  I  am,  and  what  a  spendthrift  of  my  life  I 
have  been!  I  sit  silent  with  George  and  his 
friends.  I  am  not  clever  and  witty  as  he  is.  I 
am  only  a  burden  to  him,  and  if  I  would  help 
him  ever  so  much  don't  know  how.  My  dear 
Aunt  Lambert's  kindness  never  tires,  but  I  be- 
gin to  be  ashamed  of  trying  it.  Why,  even 
Hetty  can't  help  turning  on  me;  and  when  she 
tells  me  I  am  idle  and  should  be  doing  some-  j 
thing,  ought  I  to  be  angry  ?  The  rest  have  left 
me.  There's  my  cousins  and  uncle  and  my  lady 
my  aunt,  they  have  shown  me  the  cold  shoulder 
this  long  time.  They  didn't  even  ask  me  to 
Norfolk  when  they  went  down  to  the  country, 
and  offer  me  so  much  as  a  day's  partridge-shoot- 
ing. I  can't  go  to  Castlewood — after  what  has 
happened ;  I  should  break  that  scoundrel  Will- 
iam's bones ;  and,  faith,  am  well  out  of  the  place  j 
altogether." 

He  laughs  a  fierce  laugh  as  he  recalls  his  ad-  j 
ventures  since  he  has  been  in  Europe.     Money,  j 
friends,  pleasure,  all  have  passed  away,  and  he  j 
feels  the  past  like  a  dream.      He  strolls  into 
White's  Chocolate  House,  where  the  waiters  have 
scarce  seen  him  for  a  year.     The  Parliament  is 
up.     Gentlemen  are  away ;  there  is  not  even  any 
play  going  on — not  that  he  would  join  it,  if  there 
were.     He  has  but  a  few  pieces  in  his  pocket,  \ 
George's  drawer  is  open,  and  he  may  take  what 
money  he  likes  thence ;  but  very,  very  sparingly 
will  he  avail  himself  of  his  brother's  repeated  in- 
vitation.     He  sits  and  drinks  his  glass  in  moody 
silence.     Two  or  three  officers  of  the  Guards  en- 
ter from  St.  James's.     He  knew  them  in  former 
days,  and  the  young  men,  who  have  been  already 
dining  and  drinking  on  guard,  insist  on  more 
drink  at  the  club.     The  other  battalion  of  their 
regiment  is  at  Winchester :  it  is  going  on  this 
great  expedition,  no  one  knows  whither,  which 
every  body  is  talking  about.      Cursed  fate  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  other  battalion ;  and 
must  stay  and  do  duty  in  London  and  at  Ken- 
sington !     There  is  Webb,  who  was  of  their  regi- 
ment :  he  did  well  to  exchange  his  company  in 
the  Coldstreams  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
the  thirty-second.     He  will  be  of  the  expedition. 
Why,  every  body  is  going ;  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen mention  a  score  of  names  of  men  of  the 
first  birth  and  fashion  who  have  volunteered. 
•'It  ain't  Hanoverians  this   time,  commanded 
by  the  big  Prince, "  says  one  young  gentleman 
(whose  relatives  may  have   been  Tories  forty 
years  ago),  "it's  Englishmen,  with  the  Guard's 
at  the  head  of  'em,  and  a  Marlborough  for  a  lead- 
er.     Will  the  Frenchmen  ever  stand  against 
them.'      No,  by  George,  they  are  irresistible!" 
And  a  fresh  bowl  is  called,  and  loud  toasts  are 
drunk  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Warrington,  who  is  a  cup  too  low,  the 
young  Guardsmen  say,  walks  away  when  they 


are  not  steady  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  him, 
thinks  over  the  matter  on  his  way  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  lies  thinking  of  it  all  through  the 
night. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?"  asks  George  Warring- 
ton of  his  brother,  when  the  latter  enters  his 
chamber  very  early  on  a  blushing  May  morning. 

"I  want  a  little  money  out  of  the  drawer," 
says  Harry,  looking  at  his  brother.  "lam  sick 
and  tired  of  London." 

' '  Good  Heavens  !  Can  any  body  be  tired  of 
London  ?"  George  asks,  who  has  reasons  for  think- 
ing it  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world. 

"I  have  for  one.  I  am  sick  and  ill,"  says 
Harry. 

"  You  and  Hetty  have  been  quarreling?" 

"  She  don't  care  a  penny-piece  about  me,  nor 
I  for  her,  neither,"  says  Harry,  nodding  his 
head.  "But  I  am  ill,  and  a  little  country  air 
will  do  me  good."  And  he  mentions  how  he 
thinks  of  going  to  visit  Mr.  Webb  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  how  a  Portsmouth  coach  starts  from 
Holborn. 

"  There's  the  till,  Harry,"  says  George,  point- 
ing from  his  bed.  "  Put  your  hand  in  and  take 
what  you  will.  What  a  lovely  morning,  and 
how  fresh  the  Bedford  House  garden  looks!" 

"  God  bless  you,  brother!"  Harry  says. 

' '  Have  a  good  time,  Harry ! "  and  down  goes 
George's  head  on  the  pillow  again,  and  he  takes 
his  pencil  and  note-book  from  under  his  bolster, 
and  falls  to  polishing  his  verses,  as  Harry,  with 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder  and  a  little  valise  in 
his  hand,  walks  to  the  inn  in  Holborn,  whence 
the  Portsmouth  machine  starts. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 


MELPOMENE. 


George  Warrington  by  no  means  allowed 
his  legal  studies  to  obstruct  his  comfort  and 
pleasures,  or  interfere  with  his  precious  health. 
Madam  Esmond  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  her 
letters  that  though  he  wore  a  student's  gown, 
and  sat  down  with  a  crowd  of  nameless  people 
to  hall-commons,  he  had  himself  a  name,  and  a 
very  ancient  one,  to  support,  and  could  take  rank 
with  the  first  persons  at  home  or  in  his  own 
country;  and  desired  that  he  would  study  as  a 
gentleman,  not  a  mere  professional  drudge. 
With  this  injunction  the  young  man  complied 
obediently  enough ;  so  that  he  may  be  said  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  law, 
but  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  volunteer 
in  her  service,  like  some  young  gentlemen  of 
whom  we  have  heard.  Though  not  so  exacting 
as  she  since  has  become — though  she  allowed 
her  disciples  much  more  leisure,  much  more 
pleasure,  much  more  punch,  much  more  fre- 
quenting of  coffee-houses,  and  holiday-making 
than  she  admits  nowadays,  when  she  scarce  gives 
her  votaries  time  for  amusement,  recreation,  in- 
struction, sleep,  or  dinner — the  law  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  still  a  jealous  mistress,  and  de- 
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manded  a  pretty  exclusive  attention.  Murray, 
we  are  told,  might  have  been  an  Ovid,  but  he 
preferred  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  to  wear 
ermine  instead  of  bays.  Perhaps  Mr.  "Warring- 
ton might  have  risen  to  a  peerage  and  the  wool- 
sack had  he  studied  very  long  and  assiduously — 
had  he  been  a  dexterous  courtier  and  a  favorite 
of  attorneys — had  he  been  other  than  he  was,  in 
a  word.  He  behaved  to  Themis  with  a  very  de- 
cent respect  and  attention;  but  he  loved  letters 
more  than  law  always ;  and  the  black  letter  of 
Chaucer  was  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  Gothic  pages  of  Hale  and  Coke. 

Letters  were  loved,  indeed,  in  those  quaint 
times,  and  authors  were  actually  authorities. 
Gentlemen  appealed  to  Virgil  or  Lucan  in  the 
Courts  or  the  House  of  Commons.  What  said 
Statius,  Juvenal — let  alone  Tully  or  Tacitus — 
on  such  and  such  a  point  ?  Their  reign  is  over 
now,  the  good  old  Heathens :  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  is  not  more  out  of  mode  than  the 
cultivation  of  Pagan  poetry  or  ethics.  The  age 
of  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and 
Tooke's  Pantheon  is  deserted  and  ridiculous. 
Noav  and  then,  perhaps,  a  Stanley  kills  a  kid,  a 
Gladstone  hangs  up  a  wreath,  a  Lytton  burns 
incense,  in  honor  of  the  Olympians.  But  what 
do  they  care  at  Lambeth,  Birmingham,  the  Tow- 
er Hamlets,  for  the  ancient  rites,  divinities,  wor- 
ship ?  Who  the  plague  are  the  Muses,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  all  that  Greek  and  Latin  rubbish  ? 
What  is  Elicon,  and  who  cares  ?  Who  was  Tha- 
lia, pray,  and  what  is  the  length  of  her  i  ?  Is 
Melpomene's  name  in  three  syllables  or  four  ? 
And  do  you  know  from  whose  design  I  stole  that 
figure  of  Tragedy  which  heads  this  column  ? 

Now,  it  has  been  said  how  Mr.  George  in  his 
youth,  and  in  the  long  leisure  which  he  enjoyed 
at  home,  and  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
French  fort  on  the  banks  of  Monongahela,  had 
whiled  away  his  idleness  by  paying  court  to  Mel- 1 


pomene ;  and  the  result  of  their  union  was  a  trag- 
edy, which  has  been  omitted  in  ''Bell's  Theatre,*' 
though  I  dare  say  it  is  no  worse  than  some  of  the 
pieces  printed  there.  Most  young  men  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Tragic  Muse  first,  as  they  fall  in 
love  with  women  who  are  a  great  deal  older  than 
themselves.  Let  the  candid  reader  own,  if  ever 
he  had  a  literary  turn,  that  his  ambition  was  of 
the  very  highest,  and  that  however,  in  his  riper 
age,  he  might  come  down  in  his  pretensions,  and 
think  that  to  translate  an  ode  of  Horace,  or  tc 
turn  a  song  of  Waller  or  Prior  into  decent  al- 
caics  or  sapphics,  was  about  the  utmost  of  his 
capability,  tragedy  and  epic  only  did  his  green 
unknowing  youth  engage,  and  no  prize  but  the 
highest  was  fit  for  him. 

George  Warrington,  then,  on  coming  to  Lon- 
don, attended  the  theatrical  performances  at  both 
houses,  frequented  the  theatrical  coffee-houses, 
and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  might 
be  seen  at  the  Bedford  between  the  plays,  or  sup- 
ping at  the  Cecil  along  with  the  wits  and  act- 
ors when  the  performances  were  over.  Here  he 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  players 
and  such  of  the  writers  and  poets  as  were  known 
to  the  public.  The  tough  old  Macklin,  the 
frolicsome  Foote,  the  vivacious  Hippisley,  the 
sprightly  Mr.  Garrick  himself,  might  occasion- 
ally be  seen  at  these  houses  of  entertainment : 
and  our  gentleman,  by  his  wit  and  modesty,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  for  the  high  character  for  wealth 
which  he  possessed,  came  to  be  very  much  liked 
in  the  coffee-house  circles,  and  found  that  the 
actors  would  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  with  him. 
and  the  critics  sup  qt  his  expense  with  great  af- 
fability. To  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  an 
author  or  an  actor  has  been  an  object  of  delight 
to  many  a  young  man  ;  actually  to  hob  and  nob 
with  Bobadil  or  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  accept  a  pinch  out  of  Aristarchus's 
own  box,  to  put  Juliet  into  her  coach,  or  hand 
Monimia  to  her  chair,  are  privileges  which  would 
delight  most  young  men  of  a  poetic  turn  ;  and 
no  wonder  George  Warrington  loved  the  thea- 
tre. Then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
that  his  mother  only  half  approved  of  plays  and 
play-houses,  and  of  feasting  on  fruit  forbidden 
at  home.  He  gave  more  than  one  elegant  en- 
tertainment to  the  players,  arid  it  was  even  said 
that  one  or  two  distinguished  geniuses  had  con- 
descended to  borrow  money  of  him. 

And  as  he  polished  and  added  new  beauties 
to  his  master-piece,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  took 
advice  of  certain  friends  of  bis,  and  that  they 
gave  him  applause  and  counsel.  Mr.  Spencer, 
his  new  acquaintance,  of  the  Temple,  gave  a 
breakfast  at  his  chambers  in  Fig-Tree  Court, 
when  Mr.  Warrington  read  part  of  his  play,  am: 
the  gentlemen  present  pronounced  that  it  had 
uncommon  merit.  Even  the  learned  Mr.  John- 
son, who  was  invited,  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  the  piece  had  showed  talent.  It  warred 
against  the  unities,  to  be  sure;  but  these  had 
been  violated  by  other  authors,  and  Mr.  War- 
rington might  sacrifice  them  as  well  as  another. 
There  was  in  Mr.  W.'s   tragedy  a  something 
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which  reminded  him  both  of  Coriolanus  and 
Othello.  "And  two  very  good  things  too,  Sir!" 
the  author  pleaded.  "  Well,  well,  there  was  no 
doubt  on  that  point ;  and  'tis  certain  your  catas- 
trophe is  terrible,  just,  and  being  in  part  true, 
as  is  not  the  less  awful,"  remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

Now  the  plot  of  Mr.  Warrington's  tragedy  was 
quite  full  indeed  of  battle  and  murder.  A  fa- 
vorite book  of  his  grandfather  had  been  the  life 
of  old  George  Frundsberg  of  Mindelheim,  a  col- 
onel of  foot-folk  in  the  Imperial  service  at  Pavia 
fight,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon :  and  one  of  Frundsberg's  military  compan- 
ions was  a  certain  Carpzow,  or  Carpezan,  whom 
our  friend  selected  as  his  tragedy  hero. 

His  first  act,  as  it  at  present  stands  in  Sir 
George  Warrington's  manuscript,  is  supposed 
to  take  place  before  a  convent  on  the  Rhine, 
which  the  Lutherans,  under  Carpezan,  are  be- 
sieging. A  godless  gang  these  Lutherans  are. 
They  have  pulled  the  beards  of  Roman  friars, 
and  torn  the  vails  of  hundreds  of  religious  wo- 
men. A  score  of  these  are  trembling  within 
the  walls  of  the  convent  yonder,  of  which  the 
garrison,  unless  the  expected  succors  arrive  be- 
fore mid-day,  has  promised  to  surrender.  Mean- 
while there  is  armistice,  and  the  sentries  within 
look  on  with  hungry  eyes,  as  the  soldiers  and 
camp  people  gambol  on  the  grass  before  the 
gate.  Twelve  o'clock,  ding,  ding,  dong !  it 
sounds  upon  the  convent  bell.  No  succors 
have  arrived.  Open  gates,  warder,  and  give 
admission  to  the  famous  Protestant  hero,  the 
terror  of  Turks  on  the  Danube  and  Papists  in 
the  Lombard  plains — Colonel  Carpezan.  See, 
here  he  comes,  clad  in  complete  steel,  his  ham- 
mer of  battle  over  his  shoulder,  with  which  he 
has  battered  so  many  infidel  sconces,  his  flags 
displayed,  his  trumpets  blowing.  "  No  rude- 
ness, my  men,"  says  Carpezan;  "the  wine  is 
yours,  and  the  convent  larder  and  cellar  are 
good ;  the  church  plate  shall  be  melted  ;  any  of 
the  garrison  who  choose  to  take  service  with 
Gaspar  Carpezan  are  welcome,  and  shall  have 
good  pay.  No  insult  to  the  religious  ladies.  I 
have  promised  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  he  who 
lays  a  finger  on  them  hangs.  Mind  that,  Pro- 
vost Marshal!"  The  Provost  Marshal,  a  huge 
fellow  in  a  red  doublet,  nods  his  head. 

"We  shall  see  more  of  that  Provost  Marshal, 
or  executioner,"  Mr.  Spencer  explains  to  his 
guests. 

"  A  very  agreeable  acquaintance,  I  am  sure — 
shall  be  delighted  to  meet  the  gentleman  again !" 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  wagging  his  head  over  his  tea. 
"This  scene  of  the  mercenaries,  the  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  their  wild  sports,  is  novel  and  stir- 
ring, Mr.  Warrington,  and  I  make  you  my  com- 
pliments on  it.  The  Colonel  has  gone  into  the 
convent,  I  think  ?  Now  let  us  hear  what  he  is 
going  to  do  there." 

^  The  Abbess,  and  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  la- 
dies, make  their  appearance  before  the  conqueror. 
Conqueror  as  he  is,  they  beard  him  in  their  sa- 
cred halls.  They  have  heard  of  his  violent  be- 
havior in  conventual  establishments  before.   That 


han.mer,  which  he  always  carries  in  action,  has 
smasned  many  sacred  images  in  religious  houses. 
Pounds  and  pounds  of  convent  plate  is  he  known 
to  have  melted,  the  sacrilegious  plunderer!  No 
wonder  the  Abbess-Princess  of  St.  Mary's,  a  lady 
of  violent  prejudices,  free  language,  and  noble 
birth,  has  a  dislike  to  the  low-born  heretic  who 
lords  it  in  her  convent,  and  tells  Carpezan  a  bit 
of  her  mind,  as  the  phrase  is.  This  scene,  in 
which  the  lady  gets  somewhat  better  of  the  Col- 
onel, was  liked  not  a  little  by  Mr.  Warrington's 
audience  at  the  Temple.  Terrible  as  he  might 
be  in  war,  Carpezan  was  shaken  at  first  by  the 
Abbess's  brisk  opening  charge  of  words ;  and, 
conqueror  as  he  was,  seemed  at  first  to  be  con- 
quered by  his  actual  prisoner.  But  such  an  old 
soldier  was  not  to  be  beaten  ultimately  by  any 
woman.  "  Pray,  madam,"  says  he,  "  how  many 
ladies  are  there  in  your  convent  for  whom  my 
people  shall  provide  conveyance  ?  The  Abbess, 
with  a  look  of  much  trouble  and  anger,  says  that, 
besides  herself,  the  noble  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary's 
House  are  twenty — twenty-three."  She  was  go- 
ing to  say  twenty-four,  and  now  says  twenty- 
three  !  "  Ha  !  why  this  hesitation  ?"  asks  Cap- 
tain Ulric,  one  of  Carpezan's  gayest  officers. 

The  dark  chief  pulls  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 
"I  require  from  you,  madam,"  he  says,  sternly, 
to  the  Lady  Abbess,  ' '  the  body  of  the  noble  lady 
Sybilla  of  Hoya.  Her  brother  was  my  favorite 
captain,  slain  by  my  side,  in  the  Milanese.  By 
his  death  she  becomes  heiress  of  his  lands.  'Tis 
said  a  greedy  uncle  brought  her  hither,  and  fast 
immured  the  lady  against  her  will.  The  dam- 
sel shall  herself  pronounce  her  fate — to  stay  a 
cloistered  sister  of  Saint  Mary's,  or  to  return  to 
home  and  liberty,  as  Lady  Sybil,  Baroness  of 

. "    Ha !     The  Abbess  was  greatly  disturbed 

by  this  question.  She  says,  haughtily  :  "Then- 
is  no  Lady  Sybil  in  this  house :  of  which  every 
inmate  is  under  your  protection,  and  sworn  to  go 
free.  The  Sister  Agnes  was  a  nun  professed, 
and  what  was  her  land  and  wealth  revert  to  this 
Order." 

"  Give  me  straightway  the  body  of  the  Lady 
Sybil  of  Hoya ! "  roars  Carpezan,  in  great  wrath. 
"  If  not,  I  make  a  signal  to  my  reiters,  and  give 
you  and  your  convent  up  to  war." 

"  Faith,  if  I  lead  the  storm,  and  have  my 
right,  'tis  not  my  Lady  Abbess  that  I'll  choose" 
(says  Captain  Ulric),  "but  rather  some  plump, 
smiling,  red-lipped  maid  like — like — "  Here, 
as  he,  the  sly  fellow,  is  looking  under  the  vails 
of  the  two  attendant  nuns,  the  stern  Abbess  cries, 
"  Silence,  fellow,  with  thy  ribald  talk !  The 
lady,  warrior,  whom  you  ask  of  me  is  passed 
away  from  sin,  temptation,  vanity,  and  three 
days  since  our  Sister  Agnes — died." 

At  this  announcement  Carpezan  is  immense- 
ly agitated.  The  Abbess  calls  upon  the  Chaplain 
to  confirm  her  statement.  Ghastly  and  pale, 
the  old  man  has  to  own  that  three  days  since  the 
wretched  Sister  Agnes  was  buried. 

This  is  too  much !  In  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
of  mail  Carpezan  has  a  letter  from  Sister  Agnes 
herself,  in  which  she  announces  that  she  is  going' 
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to  be  buried  indf  ?d.  but  in  an  oubliette  of  the 
convent,  where  she  may  either  be  kept  or. 
and  bread,  or  die  starved  outright.  He  seizes 
the  unflinching  Abbess  by  the  arm,  while  Cap- 
tain Ulric  lays  hold  of  the  Chaplain  to 
throat.  The  Colonel  blows  a  blast  upon  his 
horn  :  in  rush  his  furious  lanzknechts  from  with- 
out. Crash,  bang!  They  knock  the  convent 
walls  about.  And  in  the  midst  of  flames,  screams, 
and  slaughter,  who  is  presently  brought  in  by 
Carpezan  himself,  and  fainting  on  his  shoulder, 
but  Sybilla  herself.  A  little  sister  nun  (that  gay 
one  with  the  reef  lips)  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Colonel  and  Ulric  the  way  to  Sister  Ago  -  - 
dungeon,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the  means  of 
making  her  situation  known  to  the  Lutheran 
chief. 

•  •  The  convent  is  suppressed  with  a  venge- 
ance," says  Mr.  Warrington.  ;iWe  end  our 
first  act  with  the  burning  of  the  place,  the  roars 
of  triumph  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  outcries  of 
the  nuns.  They  had  best  go  change  their  dress- 
es immediately,  for  they  will  have  to  be  court 
ladies  in  the  next  act — as  you  will  see.:'  Here 
the  gentlemen  talked  the  -matter  over.  If  the 
piece  were  to  be  done  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  would  hardly  like  to  be  Lady  Abbess. 
as  she  doth  but  appear  in  the  first  acr. 
Pritchard  might  make  a  pretty  Sybilla,  and 
-  :he  attendant  nun.  Mr.  Garrick  was 
scarce  tall  enough  for  Carpezan — though,  when 
he  is  excited,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  him  but  as 
big  as  a  grenadier.  Mr.  Johnson  owns  Wood- 
ward will  be  a  good  Ulric,  as  he  plays  the  Mer- 
curic parts  very  gayly  —  and  so,  by  one  and 
t'other,  the  audience  fancies  the  play  already  on 
the  boards,  and  casts  the  characters. 

In  act  the  second  Carpezan  has  married  Sy- 
billa. He  has  enriched  himself  in  the  wars,  has 
been  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  and  lives  at  his 
castle  on  the  Danube  in  state  and  splendor. 

But,  truth  to  say,  though  married,  rich,  and 
ennobled,  the  Lord  Carpezan  was  not  happy. 
It  may  be  that  in  his  wild  life,  as  leader  of  con- 
dottieri  on  both  sides,  he  had  committed  crimes 
which  agitated  his  mind  with  remorse.  It  may 
be  that  his  rough  soldier  manners  consorted  ill 
with  his  imperious  high-born  bride.  She  led 
him  such  a  life — I  am  narrating  as  it  were  the 
Warrington  manuscript,  which  is  too  long  to 
print  in  entire — taunting  him  with  his  low  birth, 
his  vulgar  companions,  whom  the  old  soldier 
loved  to  see  about  him,  and  so  forth — that  there 
were  times  when  he  rather  wished  that  he  had 
never  rescued  this  lovely,  quarrelsome,  wayward 
vixen  from  the  oubliette  out  of  which  he  fished 
her.  After  the  bustle  of  the  first  act  this  is  a 
quiet  one,  and  passed  chiefly  in  quarreling  be- 
tween the  Baron  and  Baroness  Carpezan,  until 
horns  blow,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  young 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  coming  hunt- 
ing that  way. 

:  Prague,  whither  his 
jesty  has  invited  Lord  Carpezan  and  his  wife, 
with  noble  offers  of  preferment  to   the   latter. 
From  Baron  he  shall  be  promoted  to  be  Count, 


from  Colonel  he  shall  be  General-    - 

wife  is  the  most  brilliant  and  fascir. 

the  ladies  of  the  court — an  I  — 

'•Oh,  stay — I  have  it — I  know  your   si 
Sir,  r  hnson.     ••  T> 

"ersum.     I  read  it  in 
Oxford  as  a  boy — Carpezanus     :  g — " 

••That  is  the  fourth  acr.  ring- 

ton.     In  the  fourth  act  the  young  Kin,,-  -      -- 
tentions  toward  Sylilla   grow  more  and  i 
marked ;  but  her  husband,  battling 
jealousy,  long  refuses  to  yield  to  it,  until  bis 
wife's  criminality  is  put  beyond  a  doubt — and 
here  he  read  the  act,  which  doc s  wil 
rible  tragedy  which  actually  happened.     Being 
convinced  of  his  wife's  guilt,  Carpezan 
the  executioner   who  followed  his  regiment  to 
slay  her  in  her  own  palace.     And  1 
the  ac  t  falls  just  ai  '  readful  dc 

in  a  side  chamber  illuminated  by  the  moor.  - 
ing  through  a  great  oriel  window,  under  which 
the  King  con  es  with  his  lute,  and  pi;  -  -         song 
which  was  to  be  .en  him  a: 

guilty  victim 

This  scng  (writ  in  the  ancient  style,  and  re- 
peated in  the  piece,  being  sung  in  the  third  act 
previously  at  a  great  fesl  a  King 

and  Queen)  was   pronounced 
to  be  a  happy  imitation  of  Mr.  Waile:  -  : 
and  its  gay  rep.  :::e  mement  of  e 

murder,   and  horror,   very  much  deepened  the 
the  scene. 

••But  whatever  can  he  asked. 

"I  remember  in  the  Theatrum,  Carpezan  is s 
to  have  been  taken  into  favor  again  by  I 

.md  doubrless  to  have  mur .. 
folks  on  the  reformed  s 

Here   our  pee:        >  ted 

truth.      In  the  fifth   .  an"  King 

Louis  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (sufficient] 
ror-stricken,  no  dout*.        the  sang 
ination  of  his  intrigue)  has  received 
the  Emperor  Solyman  is  invading  his  I       . 
dominions.       Enter  two  noblemen  who 

in  the  council  which  a  held  upon 

the  news,  the  injured  Carpezan  r  -  ::ated 

into  the  royal  presence,  broke  his  sword, 
flung  it  at  the  King's  feet — alcng  with  a  glove 
which  he  dared  him  to  wear,  and  which  he  swore 
he  would  one  day  claim.     After  that  wild  chal- 
lenge the  rebel  fled  from  1  I  not 
since  been  heard  of :                   -  reported  that  he 
had  joined  the  Turkish  invader,  assumed   the 
turban,  and  was  now  in  the  camp  of  : 
whose  white  tents  glance  across  1 
der.  and  against  whom  the  Khtg 
march.      Then  the  King  comes  to  his  tent  with 
>  generals,  ]             -                             attle.  and 
-      sses  them  to  their  posts,  keeping  by  h  i  - 
an  aged  and  faithful  knig:          -        iter  of  the 
horse,  to  whom  he  expresses  his  repentance  for 
his  esteem  for  his  good  and  in- 
jured Queen,  and  his  determination  to  me-. 

••  What  is  this  held  caD 

••Mohacz,  my  lieg.  -  rior. 
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adding  the  remark  that  "  Ere  set  of  sun,  Mohacz 
will  see  a  battle  bravely  won." 

Trumpets  and  alarms  now  sound ;  they  arc 
the  cymbals  and  barbaric  music  of  the  Janiza- 
ries :  we  are  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  yonder, 
surrounded  by  turbaned  chiefs,  walks  the  Sultan 
Soly man's  friend,  the  conqueror  of  Rhodes,  the 
redoubted  Grand  Vizier. 

Who  is  that  warrior  in  an  Eastern  habit,  but 
with  a  glove  in  his  cap  ?  'Tis  Carpezan.  Even 
Solyman  knew  his  courage  and  ferocity  as  a  sol- 
dier. He  knows  the  ordinance  of  the  Hungarian 
host :  in  what  arms  King  Louis  is  weakest :  how 
his  cavalry,  of  which  the  shock  is  tremendous, 
should  be  received,  and  inveigled  into  yonder 
morass,  where  certain  death  may  await  them — 
he  prays  for  a  command  in  the  front,  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  traitor  King 
Louis  will  engage.  "  Tis  well,"  says  the  grim 
Vizier,  "our  invincible  Emperor  surveys  the 
battle  from  yonder  tower.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  will  know  how  to  reward  your  valor." 
The  signal-guns  fire — the  trumpets  blow — the 
Turkish  captains  retire,  vowing  death  to  the  infi- 
del, and  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Sultan. 

And  now  the  battle  begins  in  earnest,  and 
with  those  various  incidents  which  the  lover  of 
the  theatre  knoweth.  Christian  knights  and 
Turkish  warriors  clash  and  skirmish  over  the 
stage.  Continued  alarms  are  sounded.  Troops 
on  both  sides  advance  and  retreat.  Carpezan, 
with  his  glove  in  his  cap,  and  his  dreadful  ham- 
mer smashing  all  before  him,  rages  about  the 
field,  calling  for  King  Louis.  The  renegade  is 
about  to  slay  a  warrior  who  faces  him,  but  rec- 
ognizing young  Ulric,  his  ex-captain,  he  drops 
the  uplifted  hammer,  and  bids  him  fly  and  think 
of  Carpezan.  He  is  softened  at  seeing  his  young 
friend,  and  thinking  of  former  times  when  they 
fought  and  conquered  together  in  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Ulric  bids  him  to  return,  but 
of  course  that  is  now  out  of  the  question.  They 
fight.  Ulric  will  have  it,  and  down  he  goes  un- 
der the  hammer.  The  renegade  melts  in  sight 
of  his  wounded  comrade,  when  who  appears  but 
King  Louis,  his  plumes  torn,  his  sword  hacked, 
his  shield  dented  with  a  thousand  blows  which 
he  has  received  and  delivered  during  the  day's 
battle.  Ha !  who  is  this  ?  The  guilty  monarch 
would  turn  away  (perhaps  Macbeth  may  have 
done  so  before),  but  Carpezan  is  on  him.  All 
his  softness  is  gone.  He  rages  like  a  fury. 
"An  equal  fight ! "  he  roars.  "A  traitor  against 
a  traitor!  Stand,  King  Louis!  False  King, 
false  knight,  false  friend— by  this  glove  in  my 
helmet,  I  challenge  you ! "  And  he  tears  the 
guilty  token  out  of  his  cap,  and  flings  it  at  the 
King. 

Of  course  they  set  to,  and  the  monarch  falls 
under  the  terrible  arm  of  the  man  whom  he  has 
injured.  He  dies,  uttering  a  few  incoherent 
words  of  repentance,  and  Carpezan,  leaning  upon 
his  murderous  mace,  utters  a  heart-broken  solilo- 
quy over  the  royal  corpse.  The  Turkish  war- 
riors have  gathered  meanwhile:  the  dreadful 
day  is  their  own.  Yonder  stands  the  dark  Vi- 
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zier,  surrounded  by  his  Janizaries,  whose  bows 
and  swords  are  tired  of  drinking  death.  He 
surveys  the  Renegade  standing  over  the  corpse 
of  the  King. 

"Christian  renegade!"  he  says,  "Allah  has 
given  us  a  great  victory.  The  arms  of  the  Sub- 
lime Emperor  are  every  where  triumphant.  The 
Christian  King  is  slain  by  you." 

"Peace  to  his  soul!  He  died  like  a  good 
knight,"  gasps  Ulric,  himself  dying  on  the  field. 

"In  this  day's  battle,"  the  grim  Vizier  con- 
tinues, "no  man  hath  comported  himself  more 
bravely  than  you.  You  are  made  Bassa  of  Tran- 
sylvania !     Advance  bowmen — Eire ! " 

An  arrow  quivers  in  the  breast  of  Carpezan. 

' '  Bassa  of  Transylvania,  you  were  a  traitor 
to  your  King,  who  lies  murdered  by  your  hand!" 
continues  grim  Vizier.  "  You  contributed  more 
than  any  soldier  to  this  day's  great  victory.  Tis 
thus  my  Sublime  Emperor  meetly  rewards  you. 
Sound  trumpets!  We  march  for  Vienna  to- 
night!" 

And  the  curtain  drops  as  Carpezan,  crawling 
toward  his  dying  comrade,  kisses  his  hands,  and 
gasps, 

"  Forgive  me,  Ulric ! " 

When  Mr.  Warrington  has  finished  reading 
his  tragedy,  he  turns  round  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
modestly,  and  asks, 

"What  say  you,  Sir?  Is  there  any  chance 
for  me?" 

But  the  opinion  of  this  most  eminent  critic 
is  scarce  to  be  given,  for  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
asleep  for  some  time,  and  frankly  owned  that  he 
had  lost  the  latter  part  of  the  play. 

The  little  auditory  begins  to  hum  and  stir  as 
the  noise  of  the  speaker  ceased.  George  may 
have  been  very  nervous  when  he  first  commenced 
to  read ;  but  every  body  allows  that  he  read  the 
last  two  acts  uncommonly  well,  and  makes  him 
a  compliment  upon  his  matter  and  manner. 
Perhaps  every  body  is  in  good  humor  because 
the  piece  has  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Spencer's 
servant  hands  about  refreshing  drinks.  The 
Templars  speak  out  their  various  opinions  while 
they  sip  the  negus.  They  are  a  choice  band  of 
critics,  familiar  with  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  an/1 
they  treat  Mr.  Warrington's  play  with  the  grav- 
ity which  such  a  subject  demands. 

Mr.  Fountain  suggests  that  the  Vizier  should 
not  say  "Fire!  "when  he  bids  the  archers  kill 
Carpezan — as  you  certainly  don't  fire,  with  a  bow 
and  arrows.     A  note  is  taken  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Figtree,  who  is  of  a  sentimental  turn,  re- 
grets that  Ulric  could  not  be  saved,  and  married 
to  the  comic  heroine. 

"  Nay,  Sir,  there  was  an  utter  annihilation  of 
the  Hungarian  army  at  Mohacz,"  says  Mr.  John- 
son, "and  Ulric  must  take  his  knock  on  the 
head  with  the  rest.  He  could  only  be  saved  by 
flight,  and  you  wouldn't  have  a  hero  run  away! 
Pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  Captain 
Ulric,  but  kill  him  with  honors  of  war." 

Messrs.  Essex  and  Tanfield  wonder  to  one  an- 
other who  is  this  queer  looking  pert  whom  Spen- 
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cer  has  invited,  and  who  contradicts  every  body, 
and  suggest  a  boat  up  the  river  and  a  little  fresh 
air  after  the  fatigues  of  the  tragedy. 

The  general  opinion  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
Mr.  Warrington's  performance ;  and  Mr.  John- 
son's opinion,  on  which  he  sets  a  special  value, 
is  the  most  favorable  of  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  John- 
son is  not  sorry  to  compliment  a  young  gentle- 
man of  fashion  and  figure  like  Mr.  W.  "  Up  to 
the  death  of  the  heroine,"  he  says,  "  I  am  frank- 
ly with  you,  Sir.  And  I  may  speak,  as  a  play- 
wright who  have  killed  my  own  heroine,  and  had 
my  share  of  the  plausus  in  theutro.  To  hear 
your  own  lines  nobly  delivered  to  an  applauding 
house  is  indeed  a  noble  excitement.  I  like  to 
see  a  young  man  of  good  name  and  lineage  who 
condescends  to  think  that  the  Tragic  Muse  is  not 
below  his  advances.  It  was  to  a  sordid  roof  that 
I  invited  her,  and  I  asked  her  to  rescue  me  from 
poverty  and  squalor.  Happy  you,  Sir,  who  can 
meet  her  upon  equal  terms,  and  can  afford  to 
many  her  without  a  portion!" 

4 '  I  doubt  whether  the  greatest  genius  is  not 
debased  who  has  to  make  a  bargain  with  Poetry," 
remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Nay,  Sir,"  Mr.  Johnson  answered,  "  I  doubt 
if  many  a  great  genius  would  work  at  all  with- 
out bribes  and  necessities ;  and  so  a  man  had 
better  marry  a  poor  Muse  for  good  and  all,  for 
better  or  worse,  than  dally  with  a  rich  one.  I 
make  you  my  compliment  to  your  play,  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  if  you  want  an  introduction  to 
the  stage,  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  induce  my 
friend  Mr.  Garrick  to  present  you." 

"Mr.  Garrick  shall  be  his  sponsor,"  cried  the 
florid  Mr.  Figtree.  "  Melpomene  shall  be  his 
godmother,  and  he  shall  have  the  witches'  cal- 
dron in  Macbeth  for  a  christening  font." 

"  Sir,  I  neither  said  font  nor  godmother," 
remarks  the  man  of  letters.  "  I  would  have  no 
play  contrary  to  morals  or  religion :  nor,  as  I 
conceive,  is  Mr.  Warrington's  piece  otherwise 
than  friendly  to  them.  Vice  is  chastised,  as  it 
should  be,  even  in  Kings,  though  perhaps  we 
judge  of  their  temptations  too  lightly.  Revenge 
is  punished — as  not  to  be  lightly  exercised  by 
our  limited  notion  of  justice.  It  may  have  been 
Carpezan's  wife  who  perverted  the  King,  and 
not  the  King  who  led  the  woman  astray.  At 
any  rate,  Louis  is  rightly  humiliated  for  his 
crime,  and  the  Renegade  most  justly  executed 
for  his.  I  wish  you  a  good  afternoon,  gentle- 
men!" And  with  these  remarks,  the  great  au- 
thor took  his  leave  of  the  company. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reading,  General  Lam- 
bert had  made  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Spencer's 
chambers,  and  had  listened  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  tragedy.  The  performance  over,  he  and 
George  took  their  way  to  the  latter's  lodgings  in 
the  first  place,  and  subsequently  to  the  Gener- 
al's own  house,  where  the  young  author  was  ex- 
pected, in  order  to  recount  the  reception  which 
his  play  had  met  from  his  Temple  critics. 

At  Mr.  Warrington's  apartment  in  South- 
ampton Row,  they  found  a  letter  awaiting 
George,  which  the  latter  placed  in  his  pocket 


unread,  so  that  he  might  proceed  immediately 
with  his  companion  to  Soho.  We  may  be  sure 
the  ladies  there  were  eager  to  know  about  the 
Carpezan's  fate  in  the  morning's  small  rehearsal. 
Hetty  said  George  was  so  shy,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  some  other  per- 
son had  read  the  play.  Theo,  on  the  contrary, 
cried  out : 

"Read  it,  indeed!  Who  can  read  a  poem 
better  than  the  author  who  feels  it  in  his  heart  ? 
And  George  had  his  whole  heart  in  the  piece!" 

Mr.  Lambert  very  likely  thought  that  some- 
body else's  whole  heart  was  in  the  piece,  too, 
but  did  not  utter  this  opinion  to  Miss  Theo. 

"I  think  Harry  would  look  very  well  in  your 
figure  of  a  Prince,"  says  the  General.  "That 
scene  where  he  takes  leave  of  his  wife  before  de- 
parting for  the  wars  reminds  me  of  your  broth- 
er's manner  not  a  little." 

"Oh,  papa!  surely  Mr.  Warrington  himself 
would  act  the  Prince's  part  best!"  cries  Miss 
Theo. 

"And  be  deservedly  slain  in  battle  at  the 
end?"  asks  the  father  of  the  house. 

"I  did  not  say  that;  only  that  Mr.  George 
would  make  a  very  good  Prince,  papa!"  cries 
Miss  Theo. 

"  In  which  case  he  would  find  a  suitable  Prin- 
cess, I  have  no  doubt.  What  news  of  your 
brother  Harry?" 

George,  who  has  been  thinking  about  theat- 
rical triumphs  ;  about  monumentum  cere  perenni- 
us  ;  about  lilacs  ;  about  love  whispered  and  ten- 
derly accepted,  remembers  that  he  has  a  lettei 
from  Harry  in  his  pocket,  and  gayly  produces  it. 

"Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Truant  says  for  him- 
self, Aunt  Lambert!"  cries  George,  breaking 
the  seal. 

Why  is  he  so  disturbed,  as  he  reads  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter?  Why  do  the  women  look  at 
him  with  alarmed  eyes?  And  why,  above  all, 
is  Hetty  so  pale  ? 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  says  George,  and  begins 
to  read  it : 

"  Ryde,  June  1,  1758. 

"I  did  not  tell  my  dearest  George  what   1 
hoped  and  intended  when  I  left  home  on  Wed- 
nesday.     'Twas  to  see  Mr.  Webb  at  Portsmouth 
or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wherever  his  Reg'  was,  and 
j  if  need  was,  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him  to 
take  me  as  volunteer  with  him  on  the  Expedi- 
tion.     I  took  boat  from  Portsmouth,  where  I 
!  learned  that  he  was,  with  our  regiment,  incampt 
,  at  the  village  of  Ryde.     Was  received  by  him 
!  most  kindly,  and   my  petition  granted  out  of 
!  hand.     That  is  why  I  say  our  regiment.      We 
are  eight  gentlemen  volunteers  with  Mr.  Webb; 
all  men  of  birth,  and  good  fortunes,  except  poor 
me,  who  don't  deserve  one.     We  are  to  mess 
with  the  officers;  we  take  the  right  of  the  col- 
lumn,  and  have  always  the  right  to  be  in  front . 
and  in  an  hour  we  embark  on  board  his  Majes- 
ty's Ship  the  RocJiester,  of  60  guns,  while  our 
Commodore's,   Mr.  Howe's,   is  the  Essex,   70. 
His  squadron  is  about  20  ships,  and  I  should 
think  100  transports  at  least.     Though  'tis  a  se- 
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cret  expedition,  we  make  no  doubt  France  is  our 
destination — where  I  hope  to  see  my  friends  the 
Monsieurs  once  more,  and  win  my  colors  a  la 
poind  de  mon  epce,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Cana- 
da. Perhaps  my  service  as  interpreter  may  be 
useful ;  I  speaking  the  language  not  so  well  as 
some  one  I  know,  but  better  than  most  here. 

' '  I  scarce  venture  to  write  to  our  mother  to 
tell  her  of  this  step.  Will  you,  who  have  a  cox- 
ing tongue  will  wheadle  any  one,  write  to  her  as 
soon  as  you  have  finisht  the  famous  tradgedtj  ? 
Will  you  give  my  affectionate  respects  to  dear 
General  Lambert  and  ladies :  and  if  any  acci- 
dent should  happen,  I  know  you  will  take  care 
of  poor  Gumbo,  as  belonging  to  my  dearest,  best 
George's  most  affectionate  brother, 

''Henry  E.  Warrington. 


"  F.S. — Love  to  all  at  home  when  you  write, 
including  Dempster,  Mountain,  and  Fanny  M., 
and  all  the  people,  and  duty  to  my  honored  mo- 
ther, wishing  I  had  pleased  her  better.  And  if 
I  said  any  thing  unkind  to  dear  Miss  Hester 
Lambert,  I  know  she  will  forgive  me ;  and  pray 
God  bless  all.— H.  E.  W. 

uTo  G.  Esmond  Wareington,  Esq., 
"  At  Mr.  Scrace's  house  in  Southampton  Row, 

"  Opposite  Bedford  House  Gardens,  London." 

He  has  not  read  the  last  words  with  a  very 
steady  voice.  Mr.  Lambert  sits  silent,  though 
not  a  little  moved.  Theo  and  her  mother  look 
at  one  another ;  but  Hetty  remains  with  a  cold 
face  and  a  stricken  heart.  She  thinks  * '  He  is 
gone  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  it  was  I 
sent  him!" 
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UNITED  STATES. 

THE  Session  of  Congress  approaches  its  close,  and 
no  definite  measures  have  been  proposed  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.  The  most  important  act  which  has  yet 

been  performed  by  Congress  is  the  admission  of  Or- 
egon into  the  Union.  The  Bill  passed  the  Senate  at 
the  last  session,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Americans  because  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
aliens ;  and  by  the  Republicans  partly  on  account 
of  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  persons  of  color,  and 
partly  from  the  wish  to  couple  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas with  that  of  Oregon.  Various  amendments  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
was  adopted  on  the  12th  of  February,  by  a  vote  of 
114  to  103 ;  15  Republicans  and  99  Democrats  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  admission;  and  73  Republicans,  20 
Democrats,  and  10  Americans  voting  against  it ;  18 

members  not  voting. On  the  lGth  of  February 

the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  15,  reaffirmed  the  res- 
olution of  June  12,  1858,  recognizing  the  right  of 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Fitch  to  the  seats  now  held  by 
them  as  Senators  from  Indiana  (not  from  Illinois,  as 
misprinted  in  our  last  Record),  contested  by  Messrs. 
Lane  and  M'Carty.  Mr.  Seward  gave  notice  that 
annually,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Senate,  he 
should  move  that  the  resolution  be  expunged  from 

the  journal  of  the  Senate. The  Pacific  Railroad 

Bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  till  January  27, 
when,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  au- 
thorized to  advertise  for  proposals  for  building  the 
road  upon  three  lines— the  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern ;  $3000-  being  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expense  of  advertising.  The  remainder  of  the  Bill, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  Simmons,  being  stricken  out ; 
the  Bill  was  thus,  for  the  present,  practically  killed. 

The  House,  on  the  18th  of  February,  by  a  vote 

of  126  to  76,  passed  the  Homestead  Bill  of  Mr.  Grow. 
It  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  anv  quarter 
section  of  unoccupied  land,  and  to  hold  the  same,  on 
condition  of  actual  settlement.     The  Bill  is  vet  to 

be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. On  the  24th  of 

January  Mr.  Slidell,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  presented  the  following  Bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba: 


"  Whereas,  Cuba  geographically  possesses  a  command- 
ing influence  over  the  large  and  annually  increasing  tradei 
foreign  and  coastwise,  of  the  Mississippi  valley : 

u  Whereas,  the  island,  in  its  present  colonial  condition, 
must  continue  a  source  of  injury  and  annoyance,  endan- 
gering the  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  by  the  aggressions  of  its  local  authority  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  citizens,  for  which  tardy  redress  can 
only  be  had  by  circuitous  demands  on  Spain  :  and 

"  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  President,  as  the  last  means  of  set- 
tling the  existing  and  removing  future  difficulties,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
should  be  renewed — 

"  Therefore,  be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  be  placed  in  the  President's  hands  for  expenditure, 
either  from  cash  in  the  Treasury  or  to  be  borrowed  on  five 
per  cent,  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  redeemable 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty  years." 

This  Bill  was  prefaced  by  an  elaborate  Report,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  Cuba  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  our  Government,  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
being  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  conditions  of  obtain- 
ing it.  The  Report,  assuming  that  Spain  can  not 
long  retain  the  island,  says  there  are  but  three  al- 
ternatives in  the  future  of  Cuba :  First,  possession 
by  one  of  the  great  European  Powers  :  this  we  have 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  our  safety,  and 
have  announced  to  the  world  that  any  attempt  to 
consummate  it  will  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power.  Second,  the  independence  of  the  island  : 
this  could  only  be  nominal,  and  must  resolve  itself 
into  a  protectorate  either  by  some  European  Power 
or  by  us.  The  former  could  not  be  tolerated,  for 
England  and  France  would  insist  upon  emancipa- 
tion ;  a  servile  war  would  follow,  and  Cuba  would 
become  like  Hayti,  a  black  empire  or  republic,  which 
would  be  more  dangerous  and  offensive  to  our  South- 
ern States  than  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
island  by  France  or  England.  The  third  alternative 
is  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which  must  be 
effected  either  by  conquest  or  by  negotiation.  Con- 
quest woidd  involve  a  war,  which  would  cost  more 
than  any  sum  which  It  has  ever  been  contemplated 
to  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  island,  and  would 
probably  lead  to  a  servile  insurrection  and  great  in- 
jury to  the  industry  of  the  island.  Purchase  by 
negotiation  seemed  the  only  practicable  course,  and 
this  could  not  be  attempted,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  unless  the  President  were  furnished  with  the 
means  for  which  the  Bill  provides;  There  were 
precedents  for  placing  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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President  for  similar  purposes.  It  was  done  -when 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  California  -were  acquired. 
The  offer  of  purchase  could  not  be  justly  regard*  <! 
as  an  offense  to  Spain.  We  simply  say  to  her,  You 
have  a  distant  possession  which  is  of  little  value  to 
you.  and  which  you  are  liable  to  lose  at  any  mo- 
ment. It  is  of  great  value  to  us,  and  we  will  give 
you  for  it  a  sum  a  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
revenue  which  it  yields  to  you.  That  this  offer  has 
been  made  and  rejected  already  does  not  prove  that 
it  will  not  now  be  accepted;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
direct  offer  will  not  be  made  until  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  favorably  entertained.  Spain 
is  in  need  of  money,  and  circumstances  may  at  any 
moment  arise  which  will  induce  the  Government  of 
that  country  to  raise  it  by  the  sale  of  Cuba.  The 
Report  proceeds  to  detail  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  us  from  the  possession  of  Cuba.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  Since  1842 
we  have  spent  $800,000  a  year  to  maintain  a  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  put  down  this  traffic ; 
Great  Britain  spends  nearly  $5,000,000  a  year  for 
the  same  purpose ;  yet  the  trade  goes  on,  25,000  or 
30,000  slaves  being  annually  exported  to  the  Spanish 
islands,  which  are  now  the  only  slave-markets.  The 
moment  Cuba  comes  into  our  hands  this  trade  will 
be  stopped.  So  also  the  Coolie-trade  will  be  sup- 
pressed. This  traffic  is  in  many  respects  worse  than 
the  African  slave-trade ;  the  mortality  on  the  pas- 
sage being  14 J  per  cent.,  and  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  those  who  survive  being  far  worse  than 
that  of  the  slaves,  since  their  masters  have  no  inter- 
est beyond  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  labor 
during  the  period  of  their  servitude.  The  slave- 
trade  being  stopped,  the  value  of  the  slaves  would 
be  enhanced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  treatment 
would  be  better.  The  increase  of  population  is  the 
most  reliable  test  of  the  Avell-being  of  any  class  of 
people.  Since  the  opening  of  the  slave-trade  the 
West  India  islands  have  received  about  4,700,000 
negroes  from  Africa,  a  number  far  greater  than  the 
present  population  of  the  islands ;  the  United  States 
received  about  375,000,  and  their  descendants  now 
number  about  4,800,000;  showing  conclusively  that 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  with  us  is  much  more 
favorable  than  under  British  or  Spanish  rule.  The 
Report  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  would  arise  from  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  Our  flour  pays  a  duty  of  $10  81  a  barrel,  and 
the  export  is  only  5642  barrels;  of  Spanish  flour, 
which  pays  only  $2  52,  228,000  barrels  were  import- 
ed ;  our  lard  pays  $4  a  quintal,  while  olive  oil,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute,  pays  but  87  cents  ;  our  beef 
is  charged  $1  9G,  and  we  sent  but  339,000  pounds, 
while  that  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  paying  but 
$1  17.  amounted  to  30,500,000  pounds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  Cuba  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States  she  would  annuallv  consume  000.000  barrels 
of  flour,  25,000,000  pounds  of  lard,  20,000,000  pounds 
of  beef,  and  10,000,000  pounds  of  pork.  All  our 
other  articles  of  export  to  the  island  would  be  in  like 
manner  increased,  and  the  earning  trade,  freed  from 
discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels, 
would  fall  into  our  hands.  Cuba  and  Louisiana  now 
produce  about  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  If  the  island  were 
annexed  the  amount  of  production  would  be  greatly 
increased,  and  in  a  few  years  we  should  have  as  com- 
plete control  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  as  we  now 
have  of  its  cotton.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  Cuba  is 
estimated  in  the  Report  at  $125,000,000,  the  int.  rest 
upon  which,  at  rive  per  cent.,  would  be  $f>,250,000. 


j  It  is  estimated  that  our  tariff,  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent imports  of  the  island,  from  other  countries  than 
j  the  United  States,  would  produce  a  revenue  of 
;  $3,000,000;  the  Report  presumes  that  the  imports 
would  in  two  years  be  so  largely  increased  that  the 
revenue  would  amount  to  at  least  $4,000,000.  while 
$800,000  would  be  saved  by  the  removal  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  the  African  squadron  for  th 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Thus  our  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $6,250,000  for  the  interest  of  the  d  1  I 
incurred  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  would  be  cred- 
ited by  $4,800,000,  leaving  an  annual  balance  of 
$1,425,000  to  the  debit  of  the  purchase — a  sum  which 
the  Committee  think  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  the  political  and  commercial  advantage  - 
which  would  result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  island. 
William  II.  Prescott,  the  historian,  died  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  28th  of  January.  He  was  born  in  17!'t;. 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814.  He  designc  d  to 
follow  the  legal  profession ;  but  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity, a  fellow-student  sportively  threw  a  crust  of 
bread,  which  struck  his  eye.  causing  an  inflamma- 
tion that  resulted  in  its  total  loss.  The  inflamma- 
tion finally  extended  to  the  other  eye,  the  sight  of 
which  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  could  use 
it  for  the  purposes  of  study  only  at  intervals,  and  for 
a  short  time..  Notwithstanding  this  almost  total 
loss  of  sight,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  the  ample  fortune  and  unbounded  lib- 
erality of  his  father  affording  him  every  facility  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  made  Spanish 
history  his  special  object ;  and  during  a  residence  in 
Europe,  he  collected  material  from  every  source, 
and  engaged  a  reader  whose  acquaintance  wiih  the 
languages  supplied,  in  a  measure,  the  deficiency  in 
his  own  eyesight.  Mr.  Prescott's  first  work,  the 
"  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, "  appeared  in 
1837.  Five  years  afterward  he  published  the  "  His- 
tory of  the.  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1847,  by  the  '"History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Peru."  He  selected  for  his  next  subject  the  "  His- 
tory of  Philip  the  Second,"  of  which  the  first  two 
volumes  appeared  in  1855,  and  a  third  was  issued 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

SOUTHERN  AMERH  A. 
In  Mexico  the  attempt  of  General  Robles  to  unite 
the  "Conservatives"  and  the  ''Liberals"  has  met 
with  an  utter  failure.  After  deposing  Zuloaga,  set- 
ting at  liberty  some  five  hundred  political  prisoner?, 
and  dispatching  deputies  to  treat  with  the  "  Liber- 
als" of  Vera  Cruz,  Robles  called  together  an  Elect- 
oral Junta,  taking  for  granted  that  he  would  be 
chosen  President.  This  Junta  assembled  on  the 
30th  of  January  ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  election  of  a  President,  they  set  about  fram- 
ing a  plan  of  government.  On  New-Year's  Day 
news  came  to  the  capital  that  Miramon,  the  young 
General  who  had  previously  d  featcd  Yidaurri.  had 
gained  a  new  vie  ory  over  Degollado,  near  Guadala- 
jara. He  was  at  once  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  Koines.  On  the 
second  ballot  he  was  1 1<  eted,  re©  iving  fifty  votes  to 
forty-seven  cast  for  his  opponent.  Robles,  Jn  the 
mean  time,  was  to  act  as  substitute  until  the  arrival 
of  the  President.  Miramon  reached  the  capi  al  on 
the  26th  :  disapprovi  d  of  the  acts  of  Robles, 
I  ed  the  prisoners  who  had  been  liberated,  ai  d  i  v<  n 
;  reinstated  /ulna.  a.  The  latter,  however,  al  di 
[  in  favor  of  Miramon,  who  ace  pit  d  the  office,  a 
out  at  one  for  Vera  Cruz  at  ihe  head  of  50i  0 
leaving  Zuloaga  at  the  capital  to  act  as  President  ad 
|  interim. 
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A  bloodless  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Hayti. 
On  the  rJd  of  December  General  GefErard  entered 
the  small  town  of  Gonaives,  accompanied  by  five 
is;  pronounced  against  the  Emperor,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  named  Pres- 
ident. He  was  joined  by  the  few  troops  at  that 
port,  and  started  fur  Port-au-Prince  to  meet 
louque.  The  Emp  ror  ,-et  out  to  encounter  the  en- 
emy, but  finding  his  troops  deserting  he  returned  to 
tii.-  capital,  where  he  was  -hut  up  by  Geffraxd,  whose 
forces  were  continually  increased  by  desertions  from 
Soulonqne.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  January. 
Geffrard  entered  the  city  without  opposition.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  ministers,  by  the  as.-i.-tance  of 
Geffrard,  took  shelter  with  the  French  consul.  A 
formal  act  of  abdication  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  him.  and  the  Republic  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  life  of  the  ex-Emperor  being  threatened  by  a 
inn!)  who  surrounded  the  consulate,  Geffrard  gave 
orders  that  he  should  leave  the  country.  When  the 
troubles  first  broke  out  the  foreign  consuls  had  sent 
(.lit  a  vessel  to  look  for  some  ship  of  war  to  protect 
the  Europeans  resident  in  Port-au-Prince.  They  fell 
in  with  the  British  transport  Afetb  >nmc.  bound  from 
Jamaica  to  England,  with  400  or  500  soldi  i 
board.  The  captain  consented  to  put  in  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  reached  there  before  the  abdication  of  | 
Soulouque.  He  agreed  to  convey  the  fallen  mon- 
arch to  Jamaica.  "With  some  difficulty  Soulouque 
and  his  ministers  were  safely  convoyed  to  the  ves- 
sel, which  then  set  sail  for  Kingston,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  22d  of  January. 

EUROPE. 

The  recent  advices  from  Europe  indicate  the  prob- 
ability of  hostilities  between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
which  it  is  apprehended  may  involve  a  general  war. 
Throughout  Italy  the  opposition  to  Austrian  domin-  i 
atioD  gains  strength  daily,  and  Sardinia  is  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  the  popular  cause.      The 
speech  of  the  King  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
cautiously  alluding  to  the  impending  difficulties, 
warmly  applauded.     "  The  horizon  in  which  the  new 
year  arises,"  said  his  Majesty,  "is  not  perfectly  se- 
rene.    Relying  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  we 
shall  meet  the  eventualities  of  th<-  future  with  res-  ' 
olation.     Our  country,  though  small  in  extent,  has 
acquired  credit  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  beca 
is  great  with  regard  to  the  ideas  which  it  represents 
and  the  sympathy  it  inspires.     This  condition  is  not  ' 
free  from  danger,  since,  while  we  respect  treaties,  we  \ 
are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  grief  which  reaches 
us  from  many  parts  of  Italy.      Strong  in  concord,  ! 
and  confiding  in  our  right-,  we  shall  await  the  de-  \ 
erees  of  Divine  Providence  with  prudence  and  res- 
olution.'—M.  Rattazi.  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
bers, in  taking  his  seat,  referred  to  the  impending 
Italian  contest,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  harmony 
and  union.      "The  present  situation,''  said  he,  "  is 
serious  ;  it  calls  for  the  utmost  sacrifices  on  our  part. 
Let  us  not  repeat  past  errors :  let  us  not  once  more  < 
allow  history  to  stigmatize  us  as  impotent,  because 
we  are  divided.     All  Italy  now  turns  her  eyes  to- 
ward  our  Parliament.     She  places  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  us  ;  she  tells  us  to  be  united  and  prudent." 
[n  the  same  spirit  is  the  Address  of  the  Chambers  in 
reply  to  the  Royal  speech.      '-Your  voice,"  says  the 
Address.  " influential  and  respected  among  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  magnanimously  expressing  pity  for 
the  woes  of  Italy,  will  certainly  revive  the  memory 
of  the  solemn  promises  that  have  as  yet  remained 
without  fulfillment.     The  nation  which  looks  upon 
you  as  the  powerful  interceder  with  the  various  Eu- 


ropean court-  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  knows 
that  in  you,  and  by  you.  at  last  has  been  found  the 
secret — lost  for  so  many  centuries — of  Italian  con- 
cord, will  to  a  man  range  themselves  round  your 
!.  and  .-how  that  they  have  learned  the  ancient 
art  of  uniting  the  obedience  of  the  soldier  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen."  Austria  meets  these  threats 
of  an  Italian  union  by  largely  strengthening  her 
armi  -.  notwithstanding  which  numerous  petty  out- 
breaks manifest  the  popular  hatred  of  the  German 
rule.  The  most  important  feature  in  the  present 
state  of  things  is  the  intention  apparently  majuf 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  tak  •  si  les  with  Sardinia 
r  Austria.  This  is  signified  by  a  marriage 
which  has  just  been  arranged  between  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  A  few  words  addressed  at  the  public 
reception  on  New-Years  Day  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
Austrian  Embassador  confirmed  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  critical  relations  between  the  two  empires. 
••  I  regret,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  Austrian  Em 
dor,  '-that  our  relations  with  your  Government  are 
not  as  good  as  they  formerly  were.r  These  few 
words  occasioned  an  alarming  fall  in  the  French, 
..  and  Austrian  fund-. 

In  Spain  great  indignation  was  excited  by  that 
portion  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  proposed  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
M.  Dlloa  asked  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  reply  to  the  Message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  in- 
cluded a  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  annexing  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,  which  contained  a  grave  in- 
sult to  the  Spanish  nation.  Marshal  O'Donnell.  in 
reply,  said  that  the  Government  was  disposed  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  such  an  insult.  Spain  was  now 
in  an  era  of  development  and  restoration ;  if  not 
great  enough  to  menace,  it  was  neverthel  sss 
enough  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  name.  In 
whatever  circumstances  the  Spanish  nation  may  find 
itself,  it  would  never  be  insensible  to  it-  honor ;  and 
would  never  abandon  the  smallest  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory;  and  any  proposition  having  that  tendency 
.  always  be  con-id-en-d  an  iii-ult  to  the  Spanish 
people.  While  they  would  never  be  aggr<  ssive, 
and  never  aspire  to  denominate,  they  would  never 
allow  any  encroachment  to  be  made  upon  the  do- 
minions left  to  them  by  their  fathers.  This  - 
was  received  with  applause;  and  M.  Oloza. 
his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  other  members  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  proposed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  ( lortes  had  received  with  satisfaction  the  d 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  wo  .11 
give  the  Government  it-  constant  support,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Thi-  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  the  archives. 

The  Briti-h  Parliament  convened  on  the  3d  of 
February.  The  Queen,  in  her  speech,  says  that,  in 
respect  to  Mexico,  forbearance  has  been  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  f<>r  i  th  con- 

tending parties  upon  British  subjects ;  and  the  naval 
commander  upon  that  station  has  been  instructed  to 

demand,  and  if  necessary  to  enforce,  reparation. 

Henry  Ilallam.  the  historian,  died  January  22d,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  published  works  are: 
"The  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  "'The 
History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  ai  1 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  Eu- 
He  was  also  for  many  years  a  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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The  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  by  his 
son,  Bla>chard  Jerrold.  (Published  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields.)  The  life  of  Douglas  Jerrold  presents 
but  scanty  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  for  literary  success,  he  had 
few  points  of  contact  with  the  public ;  and  after  his 
earnest,  caustic,  and  aggressive  spirit  had  raised  him 
to  a  prominent  rank  in  British  journalism,  he  had 
little  personal  connection  with  the  events  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  comment,  with  such  pungent  vigor, 
from  his  retreat  at  Putney.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  volume,  accordingly,  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Jerrold's  literary  productions,  which  have  less  in- 
terest for  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  incidents 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  take  their  coloring  from 
the  current  of  actual  life.  The  work,  moreover,  is 
written  in  too  apologetic  a  strain,  with  numerous 
superfluous  allusions  to  charges  against  Jerrold's 
character,  and  a  pervading  desire  to  substitute  the 
aspect  in  which  he  appeared  to  his  family  and  inti- 
mate friends  for  the  more  repulsive  one  which  he 
often  exhibited  in  the  rude  collisions  of  debate  and 
intellectual  differences.  Douglas  Jerrold  certainly 
had  little  of  the  angelic  in  his  composition.  He  was 
not  only  intensely  human  all  over,  but  was  more 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  old  Adam  than  most 
men;  very  decided  in  his  opinions,  he  was  equally 
incisive  in  the  expression  of  them  ;  he  could  ill  brook 
contradiction ;  with  a  tender  kindness  to  his  dog, 
his  horse,  his  cat — in  fact,  to  every  member  of  the 
animal  creation — he  was  sardonic  and  unsparing  in 
his  intercourse  with  men ;  and  if  he  ever  refrained 
from  his  joke  through  regard  to  the  feelings  of  an- 
other, it  was  because  such  habitual  cynicism  as  his 
could  not  always  be  sustained.  His  son  has  only 
followed  a  natural  sentiment  in  wishing  to  place  the 
memory  of  his  father  in  the  fairest  light.  His  at- 
tempt would  have  been  more  effective,  however,  if 
he  had  admitted  the  quills  and  bristles  Avhich  formed 
a  part  of  his  nature,  and  shown  that  beneath  them 
all  (as  was  the  case)  there  beat  a  manly  and  gener- 
ous heart.  Douglas  Jerrold  is  not  to  be  judged 
merely  by  the  red  and  angry  spots  that  were  visible 
on  the  surface.  In  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  of 
a  man,  on  a  large  scale,  he  had  few  equals.  His 
transparent  sincerity,  his  brave  earnestness,  his 
truthfulness  to  his  convictions,  and  his  scorn  of  ev- 
ery species  of  pretension,  affectation,  and  hypocrisy, 
amply  redeem  his  character  from  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  see  in  him  only  a  specimen  of  soured  and 
cankered  ill-nature. 

The  picture  of  his  domestic  life,  as  here  drawn  by 
his  biographer,  presents  numerous  points  of  interest 
— some  of  them,  indeed,  not  a  little  attractive.  His 
suburban  residence  was  an  old  country-house,  buried 
in  trees,  and  affording  glimpses  of  a  broad  common, 
tufted  with  purple  heather  and  yellow  gorse.  Here 
you  would  see  him,  on  a  bright  summer  morning, 
sauntering  forth  about  eight  o'clock,  perhaps  paying 
a  visit  before  breakfast  to  a  tribe  of  gipsies  encamped 
beneath  the  neighboring  elms.  A  little  spare  ligure, 
with  a  stoop,  wearing  a  short  shooting-jacket,  and 
the  throat  quite  open,  without  collar  or  cravat,  and 
crowned  with  a  straw  hat,  pushes  through  the  gate 
of  the  cottage,  and  goes,  with  short,  quick  steps, 
over  the  common,  assisted  by  a  stout  stick.  A 
little  black  and  tan  terrier  follows,  and  every  now 
and  then  rolls  over  the  grass,  in  reply  to  a  cheery 
word  from  its   master.       The   gipsy   encampment 


is  reached,  and  after  a  chat  and  a  laugh  with  bis 
dusky  friends,  he  returns  to  breakfast.  The  fru- 
gal repast  is  a  pitcher  of  cold  new  milk,  some  toast, 
bacon,  water-cresses,  with  perhaps  a  few  strawber- 
ries that  have  been  found  in  the  garden.  After 
the  morning  papers,  which  are  invariably  read  and 
talked  about  at  the  table,jthe  author  retires  to  his 
study.  This  is  a  cozy  place,  where  one  might  easi- 
ly forget  the  tumult  of  the  wrorld.  All  about  it  are 
books.  Milton  and  Shakspeare  crown  the  shelves. 
A  bit  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree  lies  upon  the 
mantle-piece.  The  Avails  are  hung  with  one  or  two 
pictures  by  Wilkie,  and  a  few  favorite  engravings 
The  furniture  is  simple,  solid  oak.  Not  a  speck  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  writing-desk.  The  marble  shell  on 
which  the  inkstand  rests  has  no  litter  in  it.  Various 
notes  lie  in  a  row,  between  clips,  on  the  table.  The 
paper  basket  stands  near  the  arm-chair  for  answered 
letters  and  rejected  contributions.  The  little  dog  fol- 
lows his  master  into  the  study,  and  lies  at  his  feet. 
Soon  the  work  of  composition  begins  to  glow.  If  it 
be  a  comedy,  you  see  the  author  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  talking  wildly  to  himself;  if 
Punch,  you  shall  hear  him  laugh  presently  as  he  hits 
on  something  droll.  Suddenly  the  pen  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  author  passes  through  a  little  con- 
servatory into  the  garden,  where  he  will  talk  to  the 
gardener,  or  watch  the  careful  steps  of  the  little  ter- 
rier among  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  nibble  a  haw- 
thorn leaf  which  he  has  plucked  as  he.goes  thinking 
down  the  side-walks.  Again  hard  at  work  in  the 
study.  The  thought  has  come;  and,  in  letters 
smaller  than  the  type  in  which  thtjy  are  to  be  set, 
down  it  goes  on  the  little  blue  slips  of  paper  which 
have  been  neatly  prepared  for  its  reception.  A  simple 
crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  are  brought  in  by 
a  kind  female  hand,  but  no  word  is  spoken  ;  and  the 
hand  speedily  disappears.  The  work  goes  rapidly 
on.  and  at  last  suddenly  halts.  The  pen  is  dash<  d 
aside  ;  a  few  brief  letters  are  written  and  sent  to  the 
post;  and  away  once  more  into  the  garden.  The 
fowls  and  pigeons  are  noticed  ;  a  visit  is  paid  to  the 
horse  and  cow  ;  then  another  long  turn  round  the 
lawn  ;  and  at  last  a  seat,  with  a  quaint  okl  volume, 
in  the  tent  under  the  mulberry-tree.  Friends,  with- 
out fail,  drop  in  and  join  Jerrold  in  his  tent.  Only 
cottage  fare,  but  a  hearty  welcome  to  dinner.  They 
talk  about  the  book  in  hand.  It  may  be  Rabelais, 
or  perhaps  Jeremy  Taylor ;  not  improbably  one  of 
Jean  Paul's  rich  fantastic  creations,  or  a  volume  of 
the  stately  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  host  loves  to 
-how  his  visitors  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of 
his  cottage.  He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  does  not  forget 
the  merits  of  the  asparagus  bed.  Sometimes  he  will 
be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  as  the  sun  goes 
down  ;  and  will  be  seen,  still  in  his  straw  hat,  wa- 
tering the  geraniums  or  clearing  the  flies  from  the 
roses.  Dinner,  if  there  be  no  visitors,  will  be  at 
four.  In  the  summer  a  cold  quarter  of  lamb  and 
salad  and  a  raspberry  tart,  with  a  little  French 
wine  and  a  cigar  in  the  tent.  Then  a  nap  of  forty 
winks  on  the  great  sofa  in  the  study ;  another  long 
stroll  over  the  lawn  ;  and  the  tea  is  prepared  in  the 
tent.  Over  the  tea-table  jokes  of  all  kind*,  as  at 
dinner.  No  friend  who  may  happen  to  drop  in  now 
will  make  any  difference  in  the  circle. 

In  his  personal  habits  Jerrold  was  a  wonder  of 
helplessness.  He  could  never  draw  a  straight  line. 
nor  play  any  game  that  required  manual  skill.     He 
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could  never  dance  a  step,  nor  master  a  single  figure 
of  a  quadrille.  He  could  not  carve  the  plainest  joint, 
nor  ride  a  horse,  nor  draw  a  cork.  He  never  brush- 
ed his  hat  ;  never  opened  a  drawer  to  find  a  collar; 
never  knew  where  he  had  put  his  stick.  His  toilet 
was  usually  performed  with  his  back  to  the  glass. 
He  had  a  decided  weakness  for  any  newly-invented 
strop  or  razor,  for  patent  cork-screws,  coffee-pots, 
match-boxes,  knives,  and  lamps.  If  he  saw  some- 
thing new,  he  must  have  it  instantly ;  but  if  the 
thing  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  trial,  it  was  cast 
aside  forever. 

The  biographer  gives  a  touching  description  of  the 
last  hours  of  his  father.  Jerrold  had  betrayed  some 
symptoms  that  excited  apprehension  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  but  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  he  was 
seized  with  the  fatal  attack.  The  previous  day.  al- 
though complaining  of  indisposition,  he  was  at  a  din- 
ner party  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  narrator  of  the 
Crimean  war.  in  company  with  Mr.  Dickens  and  sev- 
eral other  friends.  On  the  morning  of  June  1  he 
was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed ;  his  heart  was  evi- 
dently affected,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  excited 
great  alarm.  On  the  following  day  he  was,  perhaps, 
a  lit ile  weaker,  but  not  worse,  and  made  preparation 
for  his  journal  as  usual.  Each  day,  however,  his 
case  became  more  critical,  and  it  was  at  length  evi- 
dent that  his  work  on  earth  was  done.  The  morn- 
ing of  June  8  brought  one  of  the  loveliest  summer 
days,  but  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the  sufferer.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  he  spoke  for  the  last  time ;  and  hi 
a  moment,  without  a  struggle,  he  fell  into  his  long 
rest  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  That  moment  soft- 
ened the  remembrance  of  ancient  animosities.  Old 
friends  came  and  knelt  at  the  bedside,  and  kissed  the 
hand  as  it  hung,  still  warm,  over  it.  His  remains 
were  deposited  near  those  of  his  dear  friend,  Laman 
Blanchard,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  the  seventh 
volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
Scotland,  containing  the  completion  of  Man-,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  presenting  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Princess:  In  point  of  va- 
riety of  incident  and  vivacity  of  style  this  volume 
compares  favorably  with  either  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Old  Plantation,  by  James  Huxgerford. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  scene 
of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  southern  part  of  Mary- 
land, and  comprises  incidents  that  occurred  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Although 
founded  on  local  and  even  personal  circumstances, 
the  writer  has  given  to  his  narrative  a  certain  spicy 
freshness  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  general 
reader  in  its  perusal  The  slight  plot  which  serves 
to  connect  the  varying  incidents  in  a  comprehensive 
unity  is  well  managed ;  but  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  volume  consists  in  the  liveliness  of  its  descrip- 
tions, which  are  not  only  animated  and  picturesque, 
but  evidently  true  to  nature.  The  narrative  is  oc- 
casionally diversified  by  a  vein  of  reflection,  showing 
the  aptitude  of  the  writer  for  the  more  serious  exer- 
cises of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  for  the  portraiture 
of  living  manners  and  external  nature. 

The  Laird  of  Norlaw  is  a  reprint  of  an  admirable 
Scottish  novel,  by  the  popular  author  of  "  Margaret 
Maitland,"  marked  by  a  touching  religious  pathos, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  charac- 
ter.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Fankwei;  or,  The  "  San  Jacinto'"  in  the  Seas  of 
India,  China,  and  Japan,  by  William  Maxwell 


Wood.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
veteran  surgeon  of  the  United  States  fleet  composing 
the  expedition  to  Siam  in  1855  here  presents  an  in- 
teresting record  of  his  experience  in  the  waters  of 
the  East.  His  volume  contains  several  graphic  ep- 
isodes illustrative  of  life  on  board  ship — that  inex- 
haustible theme,  which,  however  hackneyed,  is  never 
finished — together  with  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
'  tion  concerning  the  manners  and  customs,  political 
condition,  and  religious  ideas  of  the  remote  regions 
to  which  his  official  capacity  gave  him  intimate  ac- 
cess. He  WTites  in  a  style  which  has  not  the  least 
trace  of  affectation,  but  bears  the  impress  of  a  de- 
cided individuality,  showing  the  resolute  thinker 
and  observer  rather  than  the  experienced  author. 
In  addition  to  the  topics  which  naturally  fall  within 
the  compass  of  his  narrative,  Dr.  Wood  presents  nu- 
merous comments  on  the  naval  discipline  and  tradi- 
tions with  which  many  years  have  made  him  famil- 
iar. They  are  brought  forward  with  a  certain  sail- 
or-like frankness,  and  are  adapted  to  awaken  atten- 
|  tion,  though  they  may  not  secure  conviction.  Their 
I  general  bearing  is  to  show  that  the  American  navy 
1  is  too  exclusively  moulded  on  the  model  of  the  Brit- 
ish, instead  of  receiving  its  character  from  the  spirit 
I  of  our  own  institutions. 

Epis'  des  of  French  History,  by  Miss  Pardoe. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  Con- 
sulate and  the  First  Empire  are  the  periods  of  which 
this  entertaining  volume  presents  a  series  of  piquant 
illustrations.  We  certainly  should  be  unwilling  to 
vouch  for  their  historical  correctness,  nor  do  we  un- 
;  derstand  the  author  to  put  in  strong  claims  on  that 
score  ;  but  as  agreeable  selections  from  the  romance 
\  of  history,  brilliantly  colored  by  the  embellishments 
of  imagination,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  lovers  of  lively  narrative.  Among  the  scenes 
which  are  brought  before  the  reader  are  Josephine 
and  Bonaparte  at  Malmaison,  Madame  Tallien  and 
the  First  Consul,  an  incident  in  the  Life  of  Berna- 
dotte,  and  several  others,  which  are  even  more  mar- 
velous than  ordinary  fiction. 

European  Life,  Legend,  and  Landscape,  by  an 
Artist.  (Published  by  J.  Challen  and  Son.)  The 
European  experiences  of  a  young  American  artist, 
who  withholds  his  name  from  the  public,  are  given 
in  this  agreeable  volume.  Without  making  any 
positive  addition  to  the  stores  of  information  impart- 
ed by  previous  tourists,  it  presents  a  lively  narrative 
of  passing  events  and  attractive  scenes,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  an  observing  and  accom- 
plished mind. 

The  Pioneers,  by  J.  Feximore  Cooper  (pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Townsend  and  Co.),  is  the  first  vol- 
i  time  of  the  elegant  new  edition  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican novelist  some  time  since  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  steel  and 
wood  engravings  of  designs  from  the  pencil  of  Dar- 
lev,  and  executed  in  the  most  admirable  style  of  that 
eminent  artist.  The  typography  and  binding  are  in 
excellent  taste,  although  the  proof-reader  has  evi- 
dently nodded  over  his  responsible  task. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  FJistory,   by  Fraxcis  T. 
Bucklakd.    (Published  by  Rudd  and  Carleton.)    A 
very  readable  volume,  giving  a  popular  description 
of  some  ot  the  curious  facts  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  author  is  a  son  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  which  is  a  good  voucher  for  the  accuracy  of 
!  his  knowledge ;  although,  for  the  most  part,  he  ab- 
j  stains  from  the  technicalities  of  the   subject,  and 
confines  himself  to  those  aspects  which  are  open  to 
i  common  observation  and  of  universal  interest. 
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OFF  the  Southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Sable, 
the  southernmost  headland  of  Florida,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Catoche,  the  most  projecting 
point  of  the  opposing  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  right 
athwart  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  command- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf, 
and  a  thousand  miles  of  American  coast,  lies  the 
rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba. 

Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred  miles,  its  aver- 
age breadth  about  forty.  Its  area,  with  the  adja- 
cent islands  immediately  dependent  on  it,  amounts 
to  47,278  square  miles.  The  State  of  New  York 
contains  47,000  square  miles ;  Pennsylvania,  46,000  ; 
Mississippi,  47,156.  So  that  the  Island  oi  Cuba, 
with  its  dependencies,  is  as  large  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Mississippi.* 

Situated  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty- 
third  parallels  of  latitude,  the  climate  and  products 
of  Cuba  are  tropical.  Its  staples  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco. 

Its  trade  is  very  considerable.  In  1855  the  im- 
portations into  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  $31,216,000 ; 
the  exports  $34,803,000. 

The  population  of  the  island,  according  to  a  cal- 
culation based  on  the  census  of  1850,  is  now  about 
1,586,000;  of  which  742,000  are  white,  263,000  free 
colored,  and  581,000  slaves. 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  present  very  elab- 
orately the  statistics  in  regard  to  Cuba  here.  That 
branch  of  the  matter  is  quite  exhausted  by  the  late 
reports  of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Branch. 

Cuba — discovered  by  Columbus,  ir  1492 — is  now, 
with  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico,  all  that 
remains  to  Spain  of  her  colonial  possessions — all  that 
is  left  of  the  transatlantic  portion  of  that  vast  empire 
on  which  the  sun  was  said  never  to  set.  Of  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  or  Guatemala,  New  Granada, 
Peru,  Chili,  not  a  rood  is  left  her.  All  of  her  once 
immense  American  possessions  that  she  can  call  her 
own  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  decline  of  Spanish  power  on  this  continent  has 
been  coincident  with  the  majestic  growth  of  the 
Union ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  expe- 
diency of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  has  been  discussed  by  the  statesmen,  the  pub- 
lic prints,  and  the  people  of  this  country.  Often 
pushed  into  the  back-ground  by  matters  of  more 
pressing  moment,  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 
With  the  steady  increase  of  our  empire  the  question 
has  steadily  acquired  more  and  more  prominence; 
and  now,  upon  the  project  to  place  a  fund  of  thirty 
millions  in  the  hands  of  the  President  for  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  purchasing  the  island,  the  subject 
is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  country  with 
more  force  and  urgency  than  ever. 

It  is  worth  while,  then,  carefully  to  examine  the 
matter  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
with  reference  to  its  expediency,  and  also  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object.  We  propose  to 
do  this  with  a  single  eye  to  what  Ave  suppose  to  be 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  without  any 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  about  the  super- 
ficies of  the  island.  Turnbull,  in  his  "  Cuba,"  published 
in  1840,  p.  241,  puts  it  at  32,S07.  uCuba  and  the  Cu- 
bans," published  at  New  York,  in  1860  (p.  203),  makes  it. 
04,000  square  miles.  We  have  taken  the  intermediate 
sum  of  4T,2TS  from  Colton's  Atlas,  published  in  1S57.  The 
State  of  Maine  contains  31,760  square  miles ;  so  that,  on 
ihe  lowest  computation,  Cuba  is  larger  than  the  State  of 
Maine. 


reference  to  the  wants  or  necessities  of  any  political 
party.  The  question  of  Cuba — and  so  it  is  as  to  all 
questions  connected  with  the  extension  of  our  empire 
— has  an  interest  above  and  beyond  all  party  con- 
trivances or  political  exigencies.  The  question  is 
now  thirty  years  old ;  it  will  be  older  before  it  is 
settled.  It  may  be  temporarily  affected,  one  way 
or  the  other,  while  we  write,  by  some  European  dis- 
turbance or  some  domestic  vote.  But  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  determined  on  great  general  principles ; 
and  so  believing,  we  shall,  as  we  have  said,  look  at 
the  matter  solely  as  one  of  prominent  and  perma- 
nent American  interest. 

And  in  doing  this  we  msLy  as  well  say  at  once  that 
we  throw  wholly  out  of  view  all  topics  connected 
with  the  question  of  slavery.  Some  individuals  or 
portions  of  the  country  may  desire  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  because  they  hope  and  believe  that  such  an 
event  would  put  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade.  Some 
may  desire  it,  others  dread  it,  because  they  think  it 
would  strengthen  the  institution  of  slavery.  We 
leave  these  and  all  kindred  considerations  out  of 
view.  We  do  this  certainly  from  no  indifference, 
no  blindness  to  the  great  interests,  moral  and  indus- 
trial, involved  in  every  thing  connected  with  slav- 
ery, but  for  widely  opposite  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  no  possible  good  can  be  effected 
by  it.  There  are  some  questions  which  should  never 
be  drawn  into  the  political  vortex.  Religion  is  one.of 
these;  temperance  another;  we  believe  slavery  anoth- 
er. We  see  no  result  from  twenty  years'  discussion 
of  slavery  except  domestic  disturbance,  ill-temper, 
sectional  jealousy,  and  general  alienation. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  enough  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
relations  of  slavery  to  say  what,  in  this  aspect,  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  natu- 
ral and  economical  laws  ;  but  before  that  period  can 
be  reached  it  is  evident  that  great  additions  are  to 
be  made  to  our  stores  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom. 

The  subject  of  slavery  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
unconnected  with  any  difference  of  color  or  marked 
physical  difference  of  any  kind,  unaffected  by  the 
fact  or  the  belief  of  intellectual  superiority  or  in- 
feriority, is  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The 
process  of  emancipation  and  amalgamation  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject  races  goes  on  there  slowly 
but  steadily.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  centuries. 
We  see  it  now  being  wrought  out  under  our  eyes  in 
Russia.  But  in  those  countries,  where  slavery  or 
subjection  is  connected  with  difference  of  color  and 
other  marked  physical  dissimilarities,  where  there  is 
an  actual  or  asserted  intellectual  inferiority,  the  prob- 
lems of  slavery — in  other  words,  the  relation  of  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  races,  their  relative  rights 
and  duties — are  infinitely  more  perplexing.  Of  this 
we  have  abundant  proofs  even'-  where.  The  Sepoy 
mutiny — that  great  blot  on  the  administrative  skill 
and  intelligence  of  England — redeemed  in  part  by  a 
grand  display  of  what  brave  men  and  courageous  wo- 
men can  do,  the  condition  of  Spanish  America,  Ilay- 
ti,  and  Jamaica,  the  French  St.  Regis  contract,  the 
trade  in  Coolies,  all  show  that  this  vast  subject  is  as 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  that  its  results  can  be 
but  dimly  foreseen — all  show  that  it  is  wisest,  so  far 
as  political  and  party  combinations  are  concerned,  to 
leave  these  great  questions — where,  indeed,  after  all 
our  fretting  and  fuming,  we  must  leave  them — to  the 
ruling  of  the  Superintending  Power  who  shapes  our 
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ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will— to  the  superintend- 
ing guidance  of  a  great  First  Cause  infinitely  wiser 
than  a  myriad  party  mountebanks  and  quack-salving 
politicians. 

We  propose,  then,  to  inquire  what  are  the  reasons 
that  should  prompt  us  to  desire  the  annexation  of 
Cuba— the  force  of  the  objections  presented  to  the 
measure— and,  finally,  the  means  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  object. 

The  first  reason  that  points  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  is  obviously  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  great 
resources  of  the  island.  If  Cuba  were  a  sand-bank, 
if  it  were  a  rock,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
But  the  island  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  earth.  It 
is  the  "gem  of  the  Antilles."  All  testimony  con- 
curs as  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil — the  loveliness  of 
its  climate— its  immense  capacities  if  properly  de- 
veloped. Its  staples — coffee,  raised  nowhere  in  the 
Union,  sugar  and  tobacco,  produced  very  partially — 
may  be  said  to  be  all  absolute  additions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side,  ah  open  commerce  with  Cuba 
would  furnish  a  large  and  prosperous  outlet  to  many 
branches  of  American  manufacture ;  and  under  a  sys- 
tem of  easy  and  unrestricted  intercourse  its  delight- 
ful climate  would  afford  a  welcome  escape  from  the 
rigorous  cold  and  chilling  fogs  of  the  winters  of  the 
Northern  States.  That  Cuba  would  be  an  immense 
positive  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  can  not  be  doubted ;  and  that,  in  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
United  States  than  it  ever  can  be  to  Spain  is  as  little 
to  be  questioned.  It  is  not  now  to  be  argued  that  the 
American  policy  of  stimulating  individual  enterprise 
has  an  effect  on  the  development  of  national  wealth 
and  material  resources  such  as  no  other  country  can 
pretend  to. 

The  military  importance  of  Cuba  can  not  be  over- 
rated. Havana  is  within  half  a  day's  steaming 
from  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  point  of  Florida,  and 
within  two  days  and  a  half  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Its  ports  are  numerous.  Havana  itself  is 
one  of  the  safest,  best  defended,  and  largest  harbors 
in  the  world;  and  Havana  is  only  one  of  a  score 
of  deep  and  capacious  bays  where  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  safety. 

The  island  of  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  Spain  is  re- 
garded by  us  with  comparative  indifference.  "We 
know  the  weakness  of  Spain ;  a  nation  without  a 
navy  or  pecuniary  resources  qan  make  little  inj  uri- 
ous  use  of  the  most  formidable  position.  But  Cuba 
is  susceptible,  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  power,  of  be- 
ing an  infinite  annoyance  to  the  United  States.  Gib- 
raltar in  the  hands  of  England  is  not  near  so  great  an 
irritation  to  Spain,  not  near  so  great  a  clog  and  embar- 
rassment upon  her  commercial,  military,  and  naval 
movements,  as  would  Cuba  be  to  us  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  foreign  power.  We  all  know  how  a  great  naval 
strong-hold  is  regarded.  The  only  real  success  of  the 
allies  in  the  late  war  was  the  destruction  of  Sebasto- 
pol ;  and  they  thought  themselves  well  rewarded  for 
a  two  years'  deadly  struggle  by  that  achievement. 
It  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  country 
would  view  with  unmixed  aversion  and  alarm  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  any  great  European  power,  and 
that  its  occupation  by  England  would  be  regarded  by 
us  as  an  event  to  be  prevented  at  any  cost.  So  said, 
substantially,  President  Adams,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago:  "The  convulsions  to  which  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  from  the  peculiar  composi- 
tion of  their  population,  would  be  liable  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  (by  Mexico  and  Colombia),  and  the 


danger  therefrom  resulting  of  their  falling  ultimate- 
ly into  the  hands  of  some  European  power  other  than 
Spain,  will  not  admit  of  our  looking  at  the  conse- 
quences to  which  the  Congress  of  Panama  might  lead 
with  indifference."  From  that  time  down  to  the 
masterly  letter  of  Mr.  Everett  to  M.  de  Sartiges,  the 
language  of  this  country  has  been  uniform.  "It 
has  always  been  declared  to  Spain,"  writes  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  M.  de  Sartiges  in  April,  1852,  "  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  to 
acquiesce  in  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  a  European  power." 
The  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  would 
put  an  end  to  all  apprehension  of  this  event. 

But,  says  the  lover  of  statu  quo,  where  is  the  ap- 
prehension— what  is  the  danger  ? 

And  we  fully  admit  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  it  can  be  fairly  established  that  Cuba  is 
likely,  for  any  considerable  period,  to  remain  in  the 
tranquil  and  undisturbed  power  of  Spain,  we  should 
regard  the  present  agitation  of  the  question  as  un- 
necessary and  ill-advised. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  a  great 
European  power  is  an  event  reasonably  to  be  appre- 
hended or  not.  What  are  the  facts  ?  What  has 
been  the  history  of  Cuba?  What  the  history  of 
Spain  ? 

The  facts  in  regard  to  Cuba  are  these :  that  ever 
since  the  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  Spain 
it  has  been  the  object  of  the  repeated  attacks  of 
both  England  and  France;  that  the  Spanish  pos- 
session has  been  in  the  highest  degree  precarious ; 
and  that  nothing  but  their  jealousy  of  each  other 
has  prevented  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  naval 
powers  obtaining  it  before  this  time.  In  1538  Ha- 
vana was  attacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  by 
the  French.  In  1655  Jamaica,  originally  belong- 
ing, like  Cuba,  to  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  English, 
and  has  been  theirs  ever  since.  In  1762  England 
sent  out  an  expedition  under  Lord  Albemarle  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  Cuba,  and  effected 
her  object  after  a  short,  well-fought  conflict ;  that 
Cuba  is  not  English  now  is  owing  only  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  it.  She  retain- 
ed the  possession  of  the  island  till  the  next  year, 
1763,  when,  in  the  general  peace,  she  was  obliged 
to  disgorge.  She  might  well  afford  to,  for  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  she  had  stripped  France  of  all  her 
possessions  on  this  continent.  In  1807  the  French 
attacked  the  island  without  success.  On  the  4th 
March,  1808,  Charles  IV.  made  a  formal  cession  to 
Napoleon  of  Spain  and  the  Indies — of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  Spain  in  either  continent;  but  Napoleon, 
having  been  swept  off  the  ocean  at  Trafalgar,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  transatlantic  part  of  the  gift, 
and  Wellington  canceled  the  remainder. 

So  the  fact  is,  as  regards  the  past,  that,  within  a 
trifle  over  a  hundred  years,  the  Island  of  Cuba  has 
actually  belonged,  either  by  conquest  or  cession,  to 
both  England  and  France.  It  is  abundantly  appar- 
ent that  nothing  but  their  respective  inability  to 
retain  it  has  prevented  Cuba  ere  this  from  being 
either  an  English  or  a  French  colony.  Now  what 
we  say  is  this :  taking  into  consideration  the  inca- 
pacity of  Spain,  and  the  close  struggle  going  on  in 
Europe  for  the  mastery,  the  tremendous  passions  there 
at  work,  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the 
continent,  the  formidable  growth  of  this  country, 
and  the  greatly  increased  importance  of  Cuba  in  the 
e}res  of  the  world,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that 
the  very  first  war  in  which  Spain  finds  herself  in- 
volved with  any  European  power  she  will  lose  Cuba, 
unl<  ss  she,  can  find  some  ally  strong  enough  to  keep 
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it  for  her.  An  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
Spain  will  be  able  forever  to  keep  the  peace  ?  En- 
gland has  been  three  times  at  war  with  Spain  with- 
in one  century — in  1762,  again  in  1780,  and  again  in 
1804;  and  if  England  is  at  war  with  her  again  it 
may  be  considered  absolutely  certain  that  one  of  her 
first  acts  would  be  to  take  possession  of  Cuba. 

Look  at  the  history  of  Spain  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  see  how  incapable  she  is  to  maintain  her- 
self in  the  great  European  struggle.  To  understand 
the  question  of  Cuba,  it  is  necessary  to  know  well 
the  history  of  Spain.* 

When,  in  1814,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
Ferdinand  VII.  returned  from  his  prison  at  Valencay, 
and  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Cortes  in  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
undertook  to  re-establish  an  absolute  government 
pure  and  simple,  the  condition  of  the  country,  ex- 
hausted by  the  great  Peninsular  struggle,  was  in 
every  respect  most  lamentable.  It  was  a  dreadful 
picture  of  beggary  and  anarchy. 

After  a  few  years  of  convulsive  life — if  life  it  could 
be  called,  alternating  with  military  conspiracies  and 
insurrections,  in  which  the  rickety  machine  of  Bour- 
bonian  despotism  proved  entirely  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve order,  to  restore  credit,  or  to  give  the  unhappy 
country  any  thing  which  it  wanted— Riego,  in  1820, 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  Abisbal  (O'Don- 
nell)  deserted  the  King,  the  Constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  Cortes  convened. 

Then  followed  three  disastrous. years  of  wrangling 
in  the  Cortes;  armies  of  the  Faith  fighting  against 
the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  they  pretended  to 
adore  ;  perpetual  and  universal  disturbances  ;  Mina 
on  one  side,  Torrijos  on  the  other;  revolts  and  in- 
surrections every  where,  till  the  French  interfered 
with  a  strong  arm  ;  the  foolish  old  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  performed  the  farce  of  the  Trocadero;  and  the 
Constitution  was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Riego. 

Absolute  power  resumed  the  sceptre,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before.  Military  commissions 
were  varied  with  guerrilla  risings,  and  the  first  Cardie 
insurrections  took  place.  For  ten  years,  till  the  King's 
death,  anarchy  substantial  prevailed.  The  finances 
were  ruined;  the  population  impoverished;  commerce 
prostrate;  the  priesthood  absolute.  '"Nothing." 
said  a  pasquinade  of  1826 — "nothing  is  wanting  to 
thy  happiness,  my  dear  country  !  Thou  hast  monk< 
and  locusts,  the  police,  ports  without  ships,  troops, 
without  breeches,  a  brilliant  priesthood,  high  roads 
infested  by  banditti,  and  an  exhausted  treasury!" 
Bands  of  insurgents  prowled  about.  The  country 
was  overwhelmed  in  debt.  A  dreadful  insurrection 
took  place  in  Catalonia.  The  future  was  renelercd 
dark  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Carlists  ;  and  so,  in  1833, 
Ferdinand  Vll.  closed  his  reign — exhibiting  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — confusion  within,  impotence  without, 
debt,  disturbance,  convulsion  on  every  side. 

The  effect  of  the  last  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  by 
abolishing  the  Salic  law  and  placing  his  daughter 
Isabella  on  the  throne,  was  to  produce  a  seven  years' 

*  In  Salvandy's  uDon  Alonzo,"  that  curious  -work, 
insufferable  as  a  tale  but  very  valuabl)  as  a  picture  of 
Spanish  life,  he  says:  "Distraite  par  sea  alliances  et  par 
ses  perils,  T Europe  n'a  point  vu  ou  n'a  vu  que  d'une  raa- 
niere  imparfaite  fere  fatale  tin  faible  Charles  IV.,  I'empire 
patriotique  des  Cortes  de  Cadiz,  l'orageux  av,  lament  de 
Ferdinand  VII.  et  ce  qu'a  ete  son  regne.  C'est  la  pour- 
tant  qu'il  faut  remonter  pour  sonder  toutes  les  plaies  de 
TEspagne,  apprecier  ses  besoms  veritables  et  prevoir  ses 
destinees." 


civil  war,  after  his  death,  for  the  country  which  he 
1  had  so  well  governed  during  his  life.     Obedient  to 
!  his  call,  the  demons  of  internecine  strife  appeared. 
Th  -  c  wintry  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps — one 
embracing  the  adherents  of  the  excellent  Queen  Mo- 
ther Christine,  and  her  daughter,  the  Innvcente  Jsa- 
be ' ;  the  other  of  Don  Carlo.-,  or  Charles  V.  a-  he  was 
'  called — and  then  ensued  the  most  infernal  state  of 
things  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  Middle 
I  Ages.    What  with  the  gentle  shepherd  Jauregui  (he 
went  by  the  name  of  El  Pastor).  Zumalacarregui. 
Mina,  and  their  adherents,  the  whole  country  was  a 
scene  of  savage  bloodshed.     Prisoners  were  put  to 
;  death  hi  cold  blood ;  villages  were  first  decimated  by 
shooting  every  fifth  man,  and  then  burned.    It  seem- 
ally,  as  if  hell  were  let  loose.     And,  amidst  all 
this  infernal  uproar,  a  new  Constitution  was   pro- 
claimed, and  in  July,  1834,  peers  ami  deputies  met. 
surrounded  by  military  revolts  at  Madrid.  Malaga, 
and  Saragossa,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era.     For  - 
years  the  Carlist  war  continued,  until  it  fairly  wore 
itself  out;   and,  in  1840,  Spain  found  a  master  in 
the  Duke  de  la  Victoria.      In  1843  he  gave  way 
to  Xarvaez,  and  took  refuge  in  flight.      In  1  - 
new  Constitution  was  proclaimed.      In  1*46  Europe 
was   convulsed  by  the  di>graceful  business  of  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  and  her  -  I  from 

that  time  to  this  the  history  of  Spain  has  been  little 
more  than  that  of  rapid  ministerial  changes.  Court 
intrigue,  and  royal  scandal,  varied  by  Carlist  insur- 
rections and  local  disturbances  of  more  or  less  seri- 
ous, character.  In  1854  Concha  and  O'Donnell  or- 
ganized a  formal  resistance  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Conde  San  Luis ;  the  battle  of  Vivalcaro  was  fought, 
the  houses  of  the  -members  sacked,  the-  streets  of 
Madrid  barricaded,  Christina  banished,  E-partero 
plac  d  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  O'Don- 
nell mad?  Marshal.  On  the  heels  of  this  revolution 
a  new  Constitution,  that  of  1855,  followed.  From 
this  time  "the  two  Consuls."  Espartero  and  O'Don- 
nell, divided  the  power,  till  July.  1856,  when  Espar- 
tero gave  way,  and  amidst  insurrections  at  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  a  new  Constitution,  that 
of  1845,  was  adopted.  Since  then  the  chief  contest 
has  been  between  Xarvaez  and  O'Donnell. 

Any  one  can.  judge  for  himself  what  kind  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  what  kind  of  national  force1,  what  kind 
of  improvement  are  like  to  have  been  produced  in  a 
country  the  last  generation  of  which  has  been  passed 
in  scenes  like  these. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  gradual 
Steady  diminution  of  the  Spanish  empire.  Here 
it  is,  given  by  a  recent  Spanish  authority:  •"In 
1. 565  we  gave  up  the  Isle  of  Malta  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  In  1620  the  Lower  Navarre  and  Bearne 
was  yielded  to  France;  and  in  1649  the  Rousselon. 
In  1640  Ave  lost  Portugal  and  her  colonies.  In 
1648  we  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  1626  the  English  wrested  the  Barba- 
does  from  us;  in  1655,  Jamaica:  in  17* » 1.  <.  b  altar: 
in  1718,  the  Luccas  •  in  1759,  Dominica  ;  and  in  1797. 
Trinidad.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Fn  uc  i  took 
possession  of  Martinico,  New  Granada.  Guadeloupe, 
and  the  half  of  the  Isle  of  San  Domingo;  and  in 
1800,  Louisiana.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we 
yield  d  op  Sardinia  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to 
Morocco  our  rights  on  Mazalquivir  and  Oram  We 
ceded  Parma.  Placencia,  and  Lucca,  with  other  do- 
minions in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon;  and  in  1759  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
emancipated  from  Spanish  government.  In  1819 
we  sold  Florida  to  the  United  States :   in  1821  we 
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lost  our  half  of  the  Isle,  of  San  Domingo ;  and  before 
1825  all  the  vast  continent  which  our  glorious  an- 
cestors had  acquired  was  lost  to  us  forever.  Of  all 
this  immense  power  we  have,  as  a  remembrance  of 
the  past,  the  isles  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  the 
distant  Philippines,  and  our  African  possessions 
alone." 

Keeping,  then,  this  brief  resume  of  Spanish  his- 
tory for  the  last  forty  years  before  our  eyes,  we 
say,  and  we  challenge  any  one  calling  himself  a 
statesman  to  deny  it,  that  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  is  in  the  highest  degree  precarious,  and 
that  the  reasonable  probability,  without  any  regard 
to  the  United  States,  is,  that  Spain  can  not  retain  it 
another  half  century.  ' '  Can  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  be  expected,"  writes  Mr.  Everett  to  M.  de 
Sartiges,  in  December,  1852,  'Ho  last  very  long?  Can 
Spain  resist  the  mighty  current  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ?" 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the 
character  of  the  government  of  Cuba — of  colonial 
government  generally,  and  of  Spanish  colonial  gov- 
ernment in  particular — and  on  this,  of  course,  much 
depends.  If  Cuba  were  well  governed ;  if  its  popu- 
lation were  attached  to  the  mother  country  ;  if  it-  re- 
sources were  being  steadily  developed,  of  course  the 
actual  statu  quo  would  be  entitled  to  much  more  re- 
spect, and  the  claims  of  Spain  to  retain  its  power 
much  greater.  In  fact  it  would  be  an  outrage  for 
us  to  desire,  or  for  Spain  to  consent  to  the  transfer 
of  a  loyal,  Avell-affectcd  population.  But  how  stands 
the  case  ? 

Spanish  America  was  closely  studied  by  a  keen- 
eyed  traveler  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  the  record  of  his  observations  still  remains  a 
monument  of  his  sagacity  and  rare  good  sense. 
Humboldt,  then  himself  the  subject  of  an  almost 
despotic  power,  and  no  fanatical  lover  of  liberty, 
after  seeing  both  Cuba  and  Mexico,  pronounced 
this  judgment  on  the  character  of  Spanish  colonial 
government :  "  The  want  of  social  life  in  the 
Spanish  possessions,'  the  hatreds  which  divide  the 
classes  nearest  to  each  other,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  colonial  life  is  full  of  bitterness,  come  sim- 
ply from  the  political  principles  on  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  governed  ever  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury  The  greater  the  colony  the  more  dis- 
trustful the  government.  According  to  the  ideas 
unhappily  adopted  these  distant  colonies  are  consid- 
ered as  the  tributaries  of  Europe.  Authority  is  ex- 
ercised, not  according  to  the  public  interest,  but  as 
is  dictated  by  the  fear  of  seeing  them  grow  too  fast. 
The  mother  country  looks  for  its  safety  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  produced  by  civil  dissensions  ;  and,  by 
fomenting  political  enmities,  it  tries  to  nourish  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  to  augment  the  hatred  that  is 
purposely  kept  up  between  all  classes  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities."     (Lib.  ii.,  chap,  vii.) 

In  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  that  these  ob- 
servations were  made  by  the  philosophic  German, 
the  causes  which  he  pointed  out  began  to  produce 
their  ultimate  effect,  and  within  twenty-five  years 
the  Spanish  yoke  was  forever  thrown  off  by  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  and  all  her  other  colonies  in  South 
America. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  alone  remain,  and  all  testi- 
mony goes  to  show  that  the  character  of  colonial 
rule  has  not  altered.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
cold,  selfish  despotism,  governing  the  island  solely 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, without  any  honest  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  island  itself  or  the  feelings  of  its  people. 


"The  Peninsular  system,  as  it  is  called,"  says 
Turnbull  (p.  171),  writing  in  1840,  "engenders  dis- 
content in  various  ways,  and  is  rapidly  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  Creole  population  for  the  dissolution 
of  a  connection  which  entails  on  them  heavy  burdens 
without  even  the  show  of  compensation."  Again 
(p.  11),  "In  this  ill-governed  country  the  happiest 
combination  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill  is  not 
sufficient  to  insure  success  in  any  similar  undertak- 
ing."    (He  is  speaking  of  mines.)   . 

Madden,  writing  about  the  same  period  (p.  106), 
calls  it  "  a  crazy  despotism,  clinging  to  ignorance  as 
its  chief  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people." 

Turnbull  says  (p.  340)  that  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Government  to  keep  the  whole  population  de- 
pendent, by  maintaining  in  their  minds  "  the  whole- 
some dread  of  a  servile  insurrection ;"  and  Madden 
says  (p.  85)  that  Spain  owes  her  retention  of  Cuba, 
ever  since  1837,  to  nothing  whatever  but  this  very 
fear. 

But  we  do  not  require  the  testimony  of  individual 
witnesses  to  show  the  indifference  of  the  mother 
country  to  the  true  interests  of  Cuba.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  the  pirates.  Only  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  the  West  Indian  seas  swarmed  with  pi- 
rates. England  did  not  put  them  down.  Spain  did 
not  put  them  down.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  act ;  and  so  apparent  was  the  com- 
plicity or  supineness  of  the  island  authorities  in  the 
matter,  that  a  bill  was  actually  reported  in  Congress  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  Cuba.  "It  is  not,"  says  Mr. 
"Webster,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barringer,  of  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1851  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  514),  "for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  unpleasant  recollections  that  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  is  reminded  that  it  is  not  many 
years  since  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  suf- 
fered severely  from  pirates  and  boats  and  vessels 
which  found  refuge  and  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  islands.  These  violators  of  the  law,  these 
authors  of  gross  violence  toward  the  citizens  of  this 
republic,  were  finally  suppressed,  not  by  any  effort 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  by  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  our  navy." 

The  Spanish  Government  of  Cuba  is  only  kept  in 
existence  by  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  a  consid- 
erable navy,  and  an  enormous  standing  army.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  is  familiar  to  all.  For  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  long  before  American  filibus- 
ters were  heard  of,  Spain  has  had  quartered  on  the 
island  a  force  of  25,000  soldiers.  France  maintains 
an  army  of  500,000  to  32,000,000  of  people,  or  one 
soldier  to  every  sixty-four  men ;  and  this  is  justly 
called  an  enormous  force.  Cuba  maintains  an  army 
of  25,000  to  1,500,000,  or  one  to  every  sixty  men. 

In  truth  Spain  is  indebted  for  her  possession  of 
Cuba  entirely  to  the  police  of  America.  Repeal  our 
neutrality  laws,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain 
to  prevent  our  people  from  supplying  the  disaffected 
inhabitants  of  the  island  with  munitions  and  men 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  Captain-General  in  three 
months. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  totally  dis- 
affected to  the  rule  of  Spain.  "  The  Creole  proprie- 
tors," says  Turnbull  (p.  171),  "of  the  soil  of  Cuba 
are  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country. "  ' '  An 
ardent  desire  for  independence  is  entertained  by  the 
Creole  inhabitants"  (p.  349).  Madden,  writing  or 
publishing  in  1849  (p.  84),  says  :  "  It  is  needless  for 
recent  political  writers  of  Cuba  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  animosity  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a  longing  desire  for  separation.     From  my 
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own  intimate  knowledge  of  these  facts  I  speak  of 
their  existence.  Cuba,  ever  since  I  knew  it.  has 
been  slowly,  but  steadily,  becoming  Americanized." 

And  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  interested  against  Spain  or  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.     It  is  the  testimony  of  English- 
men, who  have  every  inducement  in  the  world  to  put 
est  face  on  the  present  state  of  things. 

And  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise^  Here 
is  an  island  governed  now  on  the  colonial  system  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  a  power  the  most  feeble  in 
Europe.  She  has  no  representation  in  the  national 
Legislature.  The  Governor-General,  wielding  an 
all  but  despotic  authority,  is  uniformly  a  foreign  no- 
ble without  any  deep  interest  in  the  island.  The  of- 
ficials are  generally  Spaniards  or  foreigners.  '•  It  is 
a  country,''  says  Mr.  Webster  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p. 
528  .  in  his  report  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Thrasher, 
•  ■  where  jury  trials  are  not  known,  where  represent- 
ative government  dues  not  exist,  v.  here  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unheard  of,  and 
judicial  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  are  brief  and 
summary."  Add  to  this  a  restricted  press,  a  large 
standing  army,  and  a  general  system  of  repres-ion. 
How  can  it  but  b  - .-     And  one  hundred  and 

fifty  miles  away  is  a  great  free  country,  full  of  life 
and  activity,  governing  itself,  dashing  on  in  the  ca- 
reer of  prosperity,  without  censors,  without  an  army 
that  can  be  called  one,  almost  without  police  of  any 
kind.  How  can  the  C  ubans  otherwise  than  hate  the 
government  of  Spain  ? 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  colonial  misgovern- 
ment  is  one  fertile  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation 
to  this  country.  The  intercourse  of  our  people  with 
Mi-  island  of  Cuba  is  frequent,  the  annoyances  of 
Spanish  officials  perpetual,  and  when  these  occur  ref- 
erence is  always  made  necessary  to  Spain.  The  Gov- 
'  epoor-General.  despotic  enough  for  even-  other  pur- 
pose, being  directed  to  pursue  this  course  for  delay, 
and  to  make  redress  difficult.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  many  other  instances;  a 
whole  cargo  ordered  to  be  unladen  on  account  of 
some  wretched  formality  of  the  custom-house  not 
!  i  iljserved.  no  redress  possible  on  the  part  of  the 
<Tovernor-General.  but  a  reference  ordered  to  Spain. 
How  is  this  to  be  endured  ? 

But  if  the  government  of  Spain  be  thrown  off,  one 
of  only  two  things  can  follow — independence  or  an- 
nexation to  some  other  power.  Now  independence 
as  applied  to  Cuba  is  an  impossibility.  We  have 
had  enough  of  Spanish  American  Republic-.  Wheth- 
er  it  be  something  in  the  blood,  or  want  of  training, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  some  still 
more  occult  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  Spanish 
American  population  in  this  country  is,  in  its  pres- 
ent  condi  ion,  unfit  for  self-government.  Forty 
years'  experience  proves  this,  and  nobody  wai 
begin  again  with  Cuba, 

But  a  tertium  quid  has  been  suggested.  Is  not 
independence  feasible  under  the  guarantee  of  En- 
gland and  Franc-  ?  This  is  a  pure  delusion  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  The  guarantee  of  England  or 
France  would  be  the  power  of  England  or  France, 
and  as  far  as  our  interests  are  affected,  the  island 
might  as  well  be  in  their  possession. 

We  n  peat,  then,  that  taking  into  view  the  histo- 
ry of  Cuba  since  its  discovery,  the  history  of  Spain 
for  the  last  half  century,  the  fertility  and  resources 
of  the  island,  its  military  importance,  it-  grave  mis- 
government,  the  disaffection  of  its  inhabitant-,  its 
icity  for  independence,  the  consequent  extreme 
danger  of  its  soon  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Eu- 


ropean power,  and  the  annoyances  sure  to  flow  per- 
petually from  its  occupation  as  it  is  at  present  situ- 
ated, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
avoid  entertaining  a  fixed  and  ardent  desire  for  the 
occupation  of  Cuba. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  dan- 
t  evils  which  exist  at  present  is  likely  to  di- 
minish with  time. 

We  desire  to  avoid,  in  regard  to  Spain  or  her  peo- 
ple, the  use  of  language  which  can  give  just  cause 
of  offense.  Were  we  for  a  moment  inclined  to  the 
baseness  of  insulting  a  galknt  nation,  the  memory 
of  Zaragoza  would  forbid  it : 

••  N    lanzo  en  vano 
La  invicta  Zaragoza  el  santo  grito, 
De  veneer  o  morir,  grito  tremendo 
Que  sobre  el  trono  estremecio  al  tirano." 

But  the  stern  facts  of  history  are  not  to  be  gainsayed. 
This  much  may  with  propriety  be  asserted  of  Spain  : 
that  long  civil  wars  have  shaken  to  its  base  the  whole 
fabric  of  her  political  organization  ;  that  three  hun- 
dred years  of  despotism  have  paralyzed  the  energies 
of  a  once  vigorous  people ;  that  a  fanatical  and  i . 
ing Church  has  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
country ;  and  that  the  royal  house  has  set  no  stand- 
ard of  p>ublic  or  private  virtue.  Though  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  in  some  respects  better,  as  in  fact  it 
is  every  where  in  Europe,  materially,  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  still  there  is  no  real  improvement. 
Commerce,  internal  and  external,  languishes.  There 
is  no  intellectual  activity — railroads  hardly  exist. 
The  country  is  rent  by  the  most  violent  parties,  a 
Pretender  openly  contests  the  throne,  and  the  con- 
dition of  thing-  is  in  every  solutely  pre- 
carious. No  intelligent  Spaniard  who  lo". 
country  will,  we  believe,  seriously  deny  any  one  of 
these  propositions.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
other  great  powers  has  enormously  increased.  En- 
gland was  never  so  strong  on  the  water  as  she  is  now; 
France  never  was  more  formidable  on  land  or  - 
more  disposed  to  intervene  in  foreign  questions.  All 
Europe  is  more  than  ever  awake  to  the  progress  of 
this  country,  more  than  ever  jealous  of  our  gigantic 
strides. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  question  of  Cuba  will 
every  day  more  and  more  urgently  press  itself  on 
this  country  for  a  solution  until  it  is  definitively 
1:  it  behooves  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
Union  to  examine  the  question,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self to  act  on  it  or  decide  on  it  as  may  fall  to  him  in 
\ ■■?  sphere  :  and  to  do  this,  not  as  a  blatant 
demagogue,  nor  hack  politician,  but  as  an  American 
citizen  anxious  for  the  permanent  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country. 

We  believe  that,  to  a  great  extent,  this  has  been 
alreadv  done.  From  JeflfersOn  to  Buchanan  our  chief 
magistrates  of  all  parties  have  held  but  one  lan- 
guage. The  discussion  now  going  on  in  O 
will,  it  i-  true,  give  us  a  more  definite  test  than  we 
have  ever  yet  had  of  tl  f  the 

country.  But  we  apprehend  that  when  the  people 
are  consulted,  they  will  be  found  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 

The  desire  has  grown  gradually  with  the  growth 
of  the  countrv.     It  certainly  does  not  originate  in 


*.  Those  who  desire  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Spanish  character,  ivill  do  well  care- 
fully to  weigh  the  estimate  fori-.  •.  the  author 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  knew  the  countrv.  he  viewed 
it  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  and  hi-  observation  was  as 
keen  as  his  language  is  forcible  and  expressive, 
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any  unfriendly  feeling  to  Spain.  It  springs  from  a 
correct  idea  of  the  real  strength  of  that  power,  and 
from  a  just  jealousy  of  European  interference  on 
this  continent.  As  to  Spain  herself,  not  only  our 
language  but  our  conduct  has  been  most  strictly  care- 
ful and  considerate.  We  have  evinced  a  steady  de- 
sire to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  her  rights.  ' '  The 
records  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,"  says  Mr.  Webster  (Letter  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer,  2Gth  November,  1851,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  514), 
"will  show  to  her  Catholic  Majesty's  government 
how  sincerely  and  how  steadily  the  United  States 
have  manifested  the  hope  that  no  political  changes 
might  tend  to  a  transfer  of  these  colonies  from  her 
Majesty's  crown." 

The  neutrality  laws  have  been  enforced,  and  the 
fate  of  Lopez  and  of  Walker  shows  how  little  assist- 
ance filibustering  has  received  from  the  United  States. 
Our  good  faith,  in  this  respect,  is  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  there  is  not  a  government  in 
Europe  that  would  have  so  long  left  so  tempting  a 
prize  untouched.  It  certainly  is  not  England,  that 
has  planted  her  standard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  certainly  is  not  France,  that  has  uniformly 
seized  every  inch  of  land  on  which  she  could  lay  her 
grasp.  It  is  not  Austria,  Avith  her  troops  stationed 
in  Milan  and  Florence.  It  is  not  Russia,  silently, 
but  steadily,  swooping  on  to  the  South. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  objections  which, 
independent  of  those  growing  out  of  slavery,  are 
urged  against  the  measure. 

The  objection  that  we  can  not  buy  Cuba,  that 
Cuba  is  not  to  be  sold,  is  surely  trifling — no  one  can 
say  any  thing  about  it  till  we  have  fairly  tried.  If 
one  Spanish  government  will  not  sell,  another  may. 
If  an  outgoing  Cabinet  will  not  do  it,  an  incoming 
one  perhaps  will.  If  the  present  dynasty  refuses, 
perhaps  the  Count  de  Montemolin  would  assent,  and 
who  can  say  how  soon  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  may  be 
on  the  throne  ?  This  much  is  very  clear  to  any  one 
familiar  with  Spanish  history,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  repeated  occasions  when 
Cuba  could  have  been  purchased  for  a  very  reasona- 
ble price,  had  we  been  prepared  for-  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic action.  There  is  little  rashness  in  saying 
that  such,  or  similar  occasions,  will  again  present 
themselves — at  all  events,  till  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  a  skillful  employment  of  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  to  predict  its  failure  is  un-American 
and  irrational. 

The  objection  that  the  effort  to  purchase  Cuba  is 
an  insult  to  Spain,  seems  to  us  singularly  unfounded. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  restless  M.  Olazaga  to  make 
an  outburst  on  the  national  honor  and  the  integrity 
of  the  territory,  and  for  the  Prime  Minister,  O'Don- 
nell,  not  to  let  himself  be  outdone,  and  to  thunder 
still  louder  in  reply.  We  ought  to  understand  that 
game  in  this  country  by  this  time. 

But  what  is  the  proposition,  and  where  is  the  in- 
sult that  it  contains?  We  say  to  Spain,  you  arc 
not  as  strong  by  sea  or  land  as  England,  France,  or 
Prussia.  It  is  entirely  certain  that  the  next  Euro- 
pean war  which  breaks  out  you  will  lose  Cuba,  or 
if  you  do  not  it  must  be  by  some  dispensation  of 
Providence  wholly  irrespective  of  your  own  strength. 
We  can  not  and  will  not  see  Cuba'  go  into  the  hands 
of  England,  France,  or  Russia.  Now  we  offer  you 
for  the  island  more  than  it  can  be  possibly  worth  to 
you ;  we  do  it  in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly 
way ;  we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  Cuba 
in  your  hands  indefinitely,  but  we  know  that  can  not 
be.     Pray,  where  is  the  insult  either  in  language 


or  idea?  Is  it  any  insult  to  Marshal  O'Donnell  or 
to  his  country,  to  tell  him  that  Spain  is  not  so  strong 
a  naval  power  as  England?  The  idea  of  an  insult 
in  the  case  appears  to  us  very  childish.  Of  course 
Spain  has  a  clear  indefeasible  right  to  refuse.  If 
so,  all  parties  stand  on  their  naked  abstract  rights, 
and  the  question,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  will 
probably  have  to  be  decided  by  the  dread  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  These  contingencies  Spain  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  take ;  but  she.  has  no  right  whatever 
to  pretend  that  an  offer  to  buy  one  of  her  islands  is 
an  insult. 

We  pass  to  more  solid  considerations. 

It  is  objected  that  Cuba  is  an  island  somewhat 
distant  from  our  shores — that  its  population  is  Span- 
ish— and  that  its  government  by  us  will  present 
difficulties.  We  fully  admit  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  present  new  prob- 
lems and  serious  difficulties.  All  power  is  followed 
by  responsibility.  And  if  the  alternative  were  real 
Cuban  independence  or  tranquil  Spanish  possession 
we  might  think  these  arguments  against  its  acquisi- 
tion very  strong,  perhaps  conclusive.  Cuba  inde- 
pendent would  not  be  so  strong  as  to  be  dangerous. 
Cuba  well-governed  would  be  almost  as  useful  to  us 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Union.  But  we  have  no 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  a  state  of  things 
— nobody  believes  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is  a 
statesman  alive,  European  or  American,  who  will 
stake  his  reputation  on  a  prediction  that  Cuba  could 
remain  independent  ten  years,  or  that  it  will  belong 
to  Spain  twenty-five ;  and  the  question  for  the 
American  people,  therefore,  is  to  determine  whether 
they  will  use  every  fair  and  honorable  means  to 
acquire  her,  or  make  up  their  minds  calmly  to  look 
on  and  see  her  all  of  a  sudden  occupied  by  some. 
European  power.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  they 
will  certainly  not  do  this  last.  It  is  wiser,  then,  to 
meet  and  avert  the  evil.  In  regard  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  too,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  mo- 
ment Cuba  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
the  same  process  that  has  taken  place  in  Louisiana 
would  be  repeated.  A  stream  of  Americans  would 
pour  in,  and  we  know  by  long  experience  how  small 
a  nucleus  of  our  people,  trained  to  self-government, 
is  neccssar}'  to  set  the  republican  machine  going  and 
to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  next  objection  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  is, 
that  we  do  not  require  it.  The  Union  is  large  enough. 
"I  have  always  wished,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
speech  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  in  1845,  "  that  this 
country  should  exhibit  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  example  of  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement." 
"My  opinion  has  been,"  said  he,  again,  in  his  great 
speech  of  7th  March,  1850,  "  that  we  have  territory 
enough,  and  that  we  should  follow  the  Spartan 
maxim,  '  Improve  and  adorn  what  you  have.  Seek 
no  further.' "  This  has  been  the  language  and  policy 
of  a  class  of  statesmen  in  this  country,  who,  in  regard 
to  Louisiana,  to  Florida,  to  Texas,  to  California,  have 
been  actuated  b}r  the  same  motives,  and  adhered  to 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  That  they  belong  to  the 
names  of  which  America  is  proud  who  shall  den}' ; 
and  yet  who  now  will  advocate  these  notions  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  been  urged  by  members  of  a 
minority,  unoppressedby  the  responsihilitiesof  power, 
and,  like  all  minorities,  seeking  grounds  for  attack. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  Mr.  Webster, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  would  ever  have 
uttered  the  words,  "Improve  and  adorn  what  you 
have.     Seek  no  further  !" 
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For  how  impracticable  is  the  idea!  how  contrary 
to  fcfee  history  of  nations !  to  the  genius  of  man ! 
What  vigorous  individual,  in  the  full  career  of  success, 
halts,  and  folds  his  arms  contented  with  what  he  has 
achieved  if  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  attained  ? 
Tell  the  statesman  to  be  satisfied  with  the  diplo- 
matic post  or  the  prime  minister's  seat,  and  not  to 
aspire  to  the  curule  chair.  Tell  the  colonel  to 
sheath  his  sword,  and  not  wish  to  be  a  general. 
Tell  Scott  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  Ivanhoe. 
Tell  Shakspeare  to  pause  with  the  Tempest.  Tell 
the  man  of  commerce  to  be  contented  with  his  mill- 
ion, and  not  seek  to  double  it.  One  and  all  laugh 
your  advice  to  scorn ;  the  genius  that  impelled  them 
to  the  point  at  which  they  have  arrived  still  urges 
them  on ;  not  till  the  physical  power  fails,  not  till 
the  eye  grows  dull  and  the  strength  gives  out,  does 
the  active  man  cease  his  unflinching  labors. 

And  of  the  active,  eager,  ambitious,  intrepid 
men  is  the  active,  eager,  ambitious,  intrepid  nation 
composed — urged  on  by  the  same  passions,  impelled 
by  the  same  desires.  "The  law  of  progress,"  says 
Mr.  Everett,  "is  as  organic  and  vital  in  the  j^outh 
of  States  as  of  individual  men."  Look  at  the  history 
of  nations.  Did  the  Romans  cease  to  advance  so  long 
as  they  had  power  to  do  so  ?  Where  is  there  a  scin- 
tilla of  proof  that  England  is  content  with  her  acqui- 
sitions ?  Has  France  yet  begun  to  "  Improve,  adorn, 
and  seek  no  further?"  The  idea  is  a  sheer  fallacy ; 
we  must  be  a  great  nation  or  a  little  one  ;  we  must 
advance  or  we  must  recede.  We  can  not  escape  the 
destiny  of  our  position.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  pause  in  our  impetuous  career. 
Perhaps  wealth  and  population  would  accumulate 
more  rapidly  in  our  large  cities,  agriculture  in  the 
old  States  would  advance  more  steadily,  their  rural 
districts  become  more  populous ;  but  it  is  a  vain  ex- 
pectation. Go  tell  the  hardy  Yankee  boy  to  be  pa- 
tient amidst  the  snow  and  frost  of  Litchfield  or  of 
Becket  Hills ;  "  to  improve  and  adorn,  to  seek  no  fur- 
ther." He  smiles  on  you  superior,  nay,  while  you  are 
speaking  he  is  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  to  St.  Paul's,  to 
San  Francisco ;  and  so  it  happens  that  at  this  moment, 
and  at  any  time  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  New  En- 
gland been  denuded  of  all  the  active  young  men  of 
each  generation. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  at  the  South  and 
Southwest ;  and  while  Mexico  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
beneath  her  miserable  rulers — while  Central  America 
is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  stone  of  offense  in  the 
very  path  not  only  of  our  progress  but  of  our  com- 
munications— while  Cuba,  misgoverned  and  liable  at 
any  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  European  ambition,  is 
within  half  a  day's  sail  of  our  coasts — so  long  the  ter- 
ritorial progress  of  America  is  a  law  of  our  existence  ; 
nothing  but  anarchy,  or  intestine  divisions  as  bad  as 
anarchy,  can  prevent  it. 

Another  adverse  argument  is  founded  on  the  op- 
position of  the  European  powers.  This  objection 
does  not,  in  the  present  case,  seem  very  formidable. 
We  do  not  at  all  underrate  the  strength  or  the  weight 
of  those  powers.  If  this  country  were  to  embark  in 
any  mad,  immoral  scheme  of  conquest,  and  Europe 
were  formally  to  threaten  opposition,  Ave  should  con- 
sider the  matter  very  serious  indeed.  We  leave  the 
part  of  Bobadil  to  our  Congressional  heroes — we  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  hanging  up  our  boots  before 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  But  in  this  case,  independently  of  the 
fact  that,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  question 
is  mainly  an  American  one,  and  that  consequently 
the  European  powers  have  no  good  right  to  object  to 


our  acquisition  of  Cuba,  there  is  no  evidence  whatev- 
er that  they  would  do  so.  The  only  two  powers  that 
can  interfere  are  England  and  France.  As  to  France, 
we  admit  that  her  purposes  may  be  doubtful.  The 
Government  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man,  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  but  his  own  views 
of  his  own  interest.  Under  such  conditions  what 
the  individual  will  do — in  other  words,  what  will  be 
his  own  view  of  his  own  interest — no  mortal  but  him- 
self can  tell.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon might  desire  to  oppose  us  in  any  scheme  that 
we  might  have  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  We 
are  speaking  of  opposition  by  force.  Now  no  one 
believes  either  that  France  would  really  interfere  by 
force  alon§,  or  that  her  single-handed  interference 
would  avail  much.  A  naval  war  with  France  would 
doubtless  be  a  respectable  struggle,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  one  thinks  it  likely  we  should  come  off 
second  best. 

The  real  question,  the  only  question  is,  would 
England  interfere  ?  To  this  the  answer  seems  to  us 
plain.  No  war  can  now  be  made  by  England  any 
more  than  by  this  country,  unless  it  be  popular  with 
the  people;  and  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
make  any  one  who  knows  England  believe  that  she 
will  go  to  war  with  us  about  Cuba.  All  her  mate- 
rial interests  lie  directly  the  other  way.  They  would 
all  be  greatly  benefited  by  our  acquisition  of  the 
island.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  England 
would  look  either  with  indifference  or  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  measure,  if  properly  brought  about. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  present  time  is  un- 
propitious.  This  we  believe,  logically  speaking,  the 
weakest  of  all  objections.  In  regard  to  Europe  and 
the  contingencies  of  any  operation  there,  so  far 
as  preparation  is  concerned,  no  time  is  unpropi- 
tious  —  all  times  are  propitious.  The  present,  be 
that  present  when  it  may,  is  the  time  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  future.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  condition  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. In  France,  every  thing  hangs  on  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  out  of  France,  every  thing  on  his 
impenetrable  policy.  Nobody  knows  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  any 
thing  is  to  be  fully  prepared  to  act  at  a  moments 
warning. 

And  we  do  not  say  this  with  reference  to  any  re- 
cent event.  We  are  Hot  alluding  to  the  speech 
from  the  Sardinian  throne,  or  to  the  Olympian  nods 
of  the  Jove  of  the  Tuileries.  We  are  speaking  of 
what  may  be  called  a  normal  state  of  things,  of 
the  condition  of  Europe  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Ever  since  1815  the  whole  policy  of  the  governing 
powers  of  the  Continent  has  been  to  keep  down  all 
liberty,  all  general  intelligence,  all  activity— except 
mere  material  industry— by  an  enormous  armed  po- 
lice.    As  our  Bryant  hath  it : 

"  Oh,  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  power  than  yours 
In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ! 

The  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 
Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes; 

And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 

And  as  he  struggles  tighten  every  band; 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear  with  threatening  hand, 
To  pierce  the  victim  should  he  strive  to  rise." 

So  it  has  been  now  for  more  than  a  generation ; 
and  experience  establishes  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tem, however  successful  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  long  run,  is  subject  to  the  most  sudden  and 
violent  disturbances,  which  render  all  prognosti- 
cations in  regard  to  the  future,  at  any  given  time 
or  for  any  given  time,  absolutely  impossible.     The 
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motto,  then,  for  him  who  desires  to  do  any  thing 
founded  on  general  considerations  of  European  poli- 
cy is — if  the  present  moment  is  unpropitious— sim- 
ply, "Watch  and  wait!"  "Pray  to  God,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry  !" 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
is  not  simply  desirable,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  necessity,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  are 
not  founded  on  solid  reason.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  of  effecting  the  end. 

In  considering  the  means  of  annexation  filibuster- 
ing holds  the  first  place,  chiefly  because  it  has  as  yet 
been  the  only  one  efficiently  tried.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  might  be  made  very  effectual.  The  only  practical 
operation  of  our  neutrality  laws  is  to  protect  Cuba 
and  Spanish  America,  and  chiefly  Cuba.  Any  time 
within  the  last  ten  years,  if  the  neutrality  laws  had 
been  repealed,  Cuba  would  have  been  overrun  by  a 
swarm  of  adventurers  from  this  country.  She  would, 
beyond  all  peradventure,  have  been  long  since  practi- 
cally annexed,  unless  some  foreign  power  had  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it — an  experiment  of  very  doubt- 
ful success.  But  our  Government  has  held,  and 
rightly  held,  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a  civil- 
ized s'late  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  since  the  re- 
peated abortive  attempts  of  Lopez  and  Walker — ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  practical  operation  and  en- 
forcement of  our  neutrality  laws — no  one  can,  with 
the  shadow  of  reason,  pretend  that  we  have  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  international  law  with  less 
than  extreme  good  faith.  To  this  policy  we  no  doubt 
shall  adhere.  If  ever  the  time  comes  when  necessity 
shall  compel  us,  for  eur  own  safety,  to  resort  to 
force,  it  will  be  done  openly.  A  declaration  of  war 
or  its  equivalent  Avill  be  resorted  to.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  we  believe  that  filibustering  will  be 
tolerated. 

No  doubt  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  may  become  a 
question  of  force.  No  doubt — if  there  was  any  serious 
danger  of  Cuba  falling  into  the  hands  of  England  or 
France,  if  the  brutal  policy  of  "Africanization"  were 
seriously  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Government — no 
doubt  armed  interference  would  at  once  present  it- 
self to  the  consideration  of  this  country  ;  but  now  the 
question  offers  itself  in  no  such  aspect.  Nothing  but 
impending  evils  of  the  most  serious  character  can 
ever  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  awful  arbitrament  of 
war.  Nothing  short  of  such  evils  would  induce  this 
people  to  tolerate  it.  We  put  therefore  filibuster- 
ing and  war  with  Spain,  for  the  present,  out  of  view. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  object  could  be  ef- 
fected by  something  short  of  war.  That  in  case  of 
fresh  aggressions  on  our  commerce — in  case  of  an- 
other commercial  outrage  like  that  of  the  Black 
Warrior,  the  United  States  should  seize  the  island 
and  hold  it.  This  looks  plausible  enough  at  first 
sight ;  but  how  is  this  coup  de  main  to  be  perfonned  ? 
How  is  Cuba  to  be  seized  ?  It  can  hardly  be  grasped 
like  one  of  her  own  oranges.  Cuba  has  forts,  an  army, 
a  navy.  To  seize  Cuba  you  must  take  the  Moro 
Castle.  This  requires  a  naval  force  and  land  forces 
to  back  it.  It  could  not  be  done  with  a  sloop  of  war 
or  a  bomb  ketch.  In  short,  an  expedition  of  no 
small  strength  would  be  an  indispensable  requisition 
to  the  operation  of  seizing  Cuba.  Such  an  expedition 
requires  time,  money,  and,  probably,  Congressional 
action.  How  long  was  the  expedition  to  Paraguay 
fitting  out  ?  And  in  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  ( k)v- 
ernment  of  Cuba  would  be  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
mother  country  on  the  alert.  In  short,  to  seize 
Cuba  means  to  make  war  on  Spain,  and,  like  war,  is 
to  be  put  out  of  view,  for  the  present  at  all  events. 


Negotiation  alone  remains.  But  in  what  way? 
And  this  is  the  real  gist  of  the  case.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  a  very  feeble  Way,  under  Mr.  Polk  and 
General  Pierce,  tried  it  without  success. 

We  are  a  constitutional,  representative  Govern- 
ment ;  Spain  is  nominally  the  same  thing.  Under 
such  Governments,  treaties  have  to  be  ratified,  by 
popular  bodies  after  they  are  made  ;  a=  d  ratification 
implies  time,  discussion,  possible  rejection — at  all 
events  complete  publicity.  Publicity  involves  every 
species  of  opposition.  Time  involves  all  kind  of  dan- 
gers. Those  least  familiar  with  the  history  of  our 
diplomacy  know,  that,  though  the  great  treaty  with 
Spain  by  which  we  acquired  the  Floridas  was  execu- 
ted on  the  22d  February,  1819,  it  was  not  ratified  by 
her  till  the  22d  February-,  1821 — two  years  aftar  it 
wras  signed — those  two  years  being  filled  by  the  angry 
mission  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
crastination and  evasion  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Now 
it  appears  to  us  pretty  obvious  that  Cuba  is  not  to 
be  had  in  this  way — that,  unless  a  secret  and  prom j)t 
bargain  can  be  made,  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  make 
any.  This,  we  think,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
practical  man.  We  say  the  negotiation,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  secret,  and  must  be  prompt. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Wc 
take  it  that  the  only  possible  way  to  insure  secrecy 
and  promptitude  is  by  giving  power  to  the  negotia- 
tors practically  to  close  the  bargain.  If  there  is  any 
other  mode,  we  should  very  much  like  to  have  it 
suggested.  How  is  the  bargain  to  be  closed?  No- 
thing in  the  world  can  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
ratification.  The  Constitution  requires  treaties  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Senate  a 
treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  must  go  like  any 
other  treaty.  Still  the  bargain  may  be  to  all  in- 
tents closed — promptly  closed — absolutely  closed — 
forever  closed  ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  And  this  brings  us  to  Mr.  Slidell's 
Bill  and  very  able  report. 

By  thai  Hill  thirty  millions  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cuba  (125  millions  being  contemplated 
as  the  whole  price).  It  is  very  obvious  how,  if  ever, 
the  thirty  millions  are  to  be  used.  They  are  to  bind 
the  bargain.  Mr.  Preston  may  never  be  able  to  use 
them ;  but  if  the  Bill  passes,  sometime  or  other,  in 
the  convulsive  existence  of  Spain,  when  some  O'Don- 
nc  11  is  going  out  or  some  Duke  de  Victoria  coming 
in ;  perhaps  at  some  dynastic  change,  when  the  Con- 
stitutionalists are  giving  place  to  the  Carlists,  an 
American  envoy  may  be  able  to  say  to  the  incoming 
ministers : 

"Amigos  mios!  Muy  Sefiores  mios!  You  are 
about  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
Spain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  your  success  is 
uncertain.  The  uncertainty  results  chiefly  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  your  finances.  I  will  give  you 
;  one  hundred  millions — one  hundred  and  twenty-live 
millions — for  Cuba.  You  don't  need  it ;  it  costs  you 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Some  day  it  is  sure  to  be 
[  ours.     Think  of  my  proposition." 

"Bah!"    replies    the    Spanish    Prime    Minister. 

'•  What  good  will  that  do  us?     A  treaty  has  to  be 

ratified — to  be  discussed  ;  talk  in  Congress — talk  in 

'the  Cortes;   lose  our  places — perhaps  our  necks — 

three  times  over  before  we  touch  the  money.    Bah  !" 

"  Valame  Dios!  Vmd  no  me  entiende!"  replies 
the  American  envoy.  "Your  Excellency  does  not 
understand  me.  I  am  not  such  a  greenhorn  as  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  suppose.  I  will  gire  you  what 
I  offer,  and  here  is  thirty  millions  down  to  bind  the 
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bargain !  Dra  ,•  on  the  Rothschilds  to-morrow  for 
it.  Here  stands  M.  Weiswiller,  the  confidential 
friend  of  the  house,  -who  will  tell  you  it  is  all  right." 

The  whirligig  of  Fortune's  wheel  bring  all  sorts 
of  chances  with  it ;  and  whenever  such  an  offer  as 
this  is  made  by  a  clever  man  who  has  watched  his 
time,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  a  guarantee  to 
the*  refusal  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Every  body 
who  reasons  to  the  contrary  may  know,  or  think  that 
he  knows,  a  great  deal  about  what  is  called  Castil- 
ian  pride  or  Spanish  obstinacy ;  but  he  seems  to  us 
to  know  very  little  of  human  nature — very  little  of 
the  condition  of  Spain.  Nay,  more ;  we  undertake 
to  say,  and  we  think  nobody  will  venture  to  deny, 
that  in  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of  ministry  in 
Spain  since  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign — 
i.  et,  twenty-five  years — there  have  been  at  least  a 
dozen  occasions  when  an  American  envoy,  with  thir- 
ty millions  at  his  disposition,  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely sure  of  meeting  with  an  eager  assent  to  such 
a  proposition.  What  has  happened  will  happen 
again,  and  all  this  without  implying  any  corruption 
— any  indirection  whatever  on  the  part  of  either 
this  country  or  of  Spain. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  kind  of  legislation  tends  to 
diminish  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  transaction, 
and  that  just  so  far  as  it  operates  to  make  the  treaty 
binding  and  the  ratification  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
it  goes  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  President  and  to 
diminish  that  of  the  Senate.  No  doubt  it  is  so.  We 
concede  it  frankly.  But  is  that  an  objection  ?  Ob- 
serve, the  evil  of  this  Government,  as  of  all  free 
Governments,  is  want  of  unity  and  executive  vigor. 
In  ordinary  matters  this  is  of  no  consequence ;  but 
the  moment  a  crisis  appears  the  defect  becomes  one 
of  magnitude;  and  in  these  cases  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  strengthen  the  executive  in  or- 
der to  secure  promptitude  and  secrecy,  to  prevent 
the  eternal  delays  and  the  everlasting  haranguing 
of  our  parliamentary  bodies.  This  has  been  shown 
repeatedly.  So  in  this  very  treaty  matter,  in  regard 
to  our  treaties  with  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  this  very  practice  was 
resorted  to,  of  placing  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  bind  the  bargain.  Reason  and  prece- 
dent, therefore,  concur,  and  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  real  merit  of  the  contract.  In  this  respect 
the  President,  it  seems  to  us,  does  wisely.  His  sub- 
mission of  the  matter  to  Congress  enables  him  fully 
to  know  their  views  and  that  of  the  country,  so  that 
this  discussion  on  the  treaty  in  fact  only  precedes 
instead  of  following  its  execution.  If  upon  reports 
like  those  of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Branch  this  Culm 
Bill  is  passed  by  both  Houses,  we  repeat,  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  taken  infinitely  better  before  the 
treaty  is  made  than  by  a  debate  in  secret  session  of 
the  Senate  after  it  is  made.     Who  can  doubt  it? 

To  place  a  secret  service  fund  of  thirty  millions  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  no  doubt  a  hold 
measure.  No  doubt  it  calls  for  full  confielence  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve the  confidence  misplaced.  We  say  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  intending  any  par- 
ticular compliment  to  the  experienced  and  veteran 
statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  We 
believe  no  one  has  ever  been  selected  President  of 
the  United  States  who  would,  deliberately,  misap- 
ply a  trust  fund  placed  in  his  hands  for  a  special 
object.  If  the  object  be  a  good  one,  and  the  means 
well  devised,  we  would  place  the  fund  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  so  we  would  have  done  in 
those  of  General  Harrison,  or  General  Taylor,  or  Mr. 


Polk,  or  General  Pierce,  or  any  past  President  of  the 
United  States. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  as  the  lawyers  say — 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  rightly  made,  would  be 
a  great  addition  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  Europe  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
precarious;  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
Spain  can  long  retain  Cuba.  If  Spain  loses  it,  it 
must  fall  to  England,  France,  or  the  United  States. 
The  independence  of  the  island,  with  or  without  for- 
eign aid,  is  an  impossibility. 

This  country  never  will,  and  never  ought  to,  tol- 
erate the  idea  of  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  either 
England  or  France. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  sooner  or  later,  is  there- 
fore a  political  necessity  for  this  country.  The  time 
may  be  delayed,  or  it  may  be  accelerated  by  events ; 
but  the  national  mind  should  be  taught  to  look 
steadily  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  as  a  proper  and 
a  certain  event. 

As  to  the  means.  Filibustering  is  out  of  the 
question ;  on  grounds  of  good  morals  and  public 
policy  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

War  with  Spain  is  at  present  equally  inadmissible. 

Seizing  Cuba  is  practically  declaring  war  against 
Spain. 

Negotiation  is  the  only  present  practicable  mode. 

Negotiation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  secret  and 
prompt ;  and  the  only  way  to  secure  those  results,  is 
to  put  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  negotiator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  close  the  bargain. 

Owing  to  the  precarious  and  uncertain  condition 
of  Europe,  the  present  is  a  proper  and  fitting  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Power  should  be  given  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  till  future  orders.  It  may  be  one 
year,  five  years,  ten  years  before  any  one  can  use 
it;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  before  very  long,  the 
time  will  come,  and  then  it  will  behoove  us  to  act, 
and  to  act  promptly. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  Cuba  without 
war,  or,  at  least,  the  hazard  of  war. 

We  believe  these  propositions  are,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  jousts,  each  and  every  of  them  defensi- 
ble, "  against  all  comers ;"  anel  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  command  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people  of  America,  wholly  independent 
of  party  combinations. 


€MtorT3  tfetj  (Cjjair. 

IT  was  near  Hartford  that  the  Easy  Chair  encoun- 
tered the  great  snow-storm  of  the  year. 

For  you  must  know  that  Easy  Chairs  are  not  ne- 
cessarily infirm,  nor  cx-officio,  incapable,  as  too  many 
persons,  who  associate  them  only  with  Bank  parlors 
and  Insurance  offices,  are  fond  of  affecting  to  believe. 
No  indeed;  some  of  them  are  as  brisk  as  the  uneasi- 
est  chairs  of  }*our  acquaintance,  and  would  run  all 
over  the  world  if  they  only  had  rollers. 

Rollers  are  less  respected  than  they  should  be. 
Who  that  has  traveled  (and  what  star-spangled-ban- 
ner-bearer has  not,  waving  it  triumphantly  over  all 
the  mountain  tops  and  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  world 
— poor  things,  too,  compared  with  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  the  Mississippi  River) — who  that  has  travel- 
ed, I  say,  has  not  learned  to  respect  rollers  ;  has  not, 
in  fact,  met  all  kinds  of  timber — rough,  hewn,  and 
carefully  cut — huge  back-logs  and  mere  kindling 
wood,  going  every  where  comfortably  upon  rollers? 

Rollers  are  the  secret.     No  stick  so  sticky  but,  if 
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it  can  fit  itself  to  rollers,  may  go  up  the  Pyramids 
and  down  the  Danube.  A  good  many  get  about 
upon  plated  or  even  brass  rollers ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  golden  seem  to  be  preferable.  They  are  surer, 
and  often  last  longer. 

And  for  want  of  these  very  rollers  how  many  of 
the  most  hospitable,  most  delightful  Chairs  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home !  They  do  not  stir  from  their 
rooms,  their  offices,  their  firesides.  They  hear  the 
beautiful  stories  that  the  travelers  tell — they  think 
how  fine  it  would  be  to  see  lands  of  which  they 
dream,  pictures  and  statues  and  buildings— the  faces 
of  the  living  and  the  graves  of  the  dead ;  to  enjoy 
what  they  perceive  at  once  the  stick  that  is  telling 
the  story  did  not  enjoy  because  it  could  not  under- 
stand or  feel.  But  they  remain  quietly  in  their 
places.  Time  passes  over  them,  and  their  forms  be- 
come quainter  and  more  old  fashioned  ;  newer  pat- 
terns of  chairs  come  in,  but  the  old  become  only 
more  reverend  as  they  become  stranger,  and  although , 
having  no  rollers,  they  can  not  run  around  the  world, 
yet  many  who  have  had  the  longest  and  liveliest 
wanderings  believe  that  nothing  was  better  worth 
hearing  or  seeing  in  all  that  travel  than  the  Chair 
that  could  not  stir  from  home. 

For  human  timber  grows  curiously,  or  is  strange- 
ly hewn ;  sometimes  art  twists  it,  and  carves  it,  and 
tones  it  into  some  Beau  Brummell — and  so  the  wood 
becomes  a  fantastic  toilet- table.  Then,  again,  na- 
ture leaves  it  a  vast  forest  of  even7  kind  of  tree,  full 
of  singing  birds,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  with  sun- 
light and  moonlight  streaming  all  through  it,  mak- 
ing romance  and  glory. 

And  usually  the  toilet-table  has  rollers,  while  the 
forest  has  not ! 

And  so,  following  the  musical  direction,  da  capo, 
we  all  come  round  again  to  the  statement  that  the 
Easy  Chair  encountered  the  great  snow-storm  of  the 
year  near  Hartford ;  and  whether  it  was  going  upon 
its  own  rollers  or  that  of  the  Railroad  Company  it 
does  not  say. 

It  was  what  is  called  an  old-fashioned  snow- 
storm, and  every  Yankee  knows  what  that  is.  The 
adjective  itself  seems  to  convey  an  impression  of  in- 
tensity which  no  other  word  can  carry.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  old-fashioned  things  were,  in  their  time, 
new  fashions.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  politics, 
for  instance,  in  the  golden  age,  probably  found  quite 
as  much  brass  lying  in  their  way  as  we  people  of  the 
iron  age.  Besides,  our  climate  has  not  ameliorated 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  as  we  generally  believe.  Why, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  in  this  very  current  glad 
new  year  of  grace,  1859,  the  mercury  fell  lower  in 
the  city  of  New  York  than  it  has  fallen  for  seventy 
years. 

At  least  E.  Merriam  says  so ;  and  for  his  part  the 
Easy  Chair  would  as  soon  laugh  at  the  almanac  as 
at  E.  Merriam. 

We  have  "  old-fashioned"  hospitality,  "  old-fash- 
ioned" manners,  "  an  old-fashioned  time,"  precisely 
as  people  in  the  old-fashioned  times  used  to  have 
them.  We  mean  by  the  word  something  genuine 
and  hearty ;  and  the  snow-storm  deserved  the  word. 

Down  it  came;  beginning  after  midnight,  and 
during  the  silent,  dark  hours  before  dawn,  rustling 
softly  against  the  windows  with  a  whispering,  in- 
cessant earnestness,  as  if  to  make  the  half-roused 
sleeper  conscious  of  the  web  of  strange  winter  beau- 
ty that  was  weaving  all  over  the  earth.  With  ev- 
ery light,  busy  drift  against  the  pane  the  sense  of 
security  and  comfort  became  more  profound.  The 
half-roused  sleeper  sank  away  again  into  forecasting 
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dreams  of  the  enchanted  landscape  he  should  see 
upon  awaking:  in  dreams  he  heard  the  remote 
chime  of  sleigh-bells  and  the  shouts  of  children 
coasting ;  in  dreams,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing was  prefigured,  yet  not  more  beautiful  than  when 
it  came. 

In  the  gray  dawn  the  storm  was  unabated.  It 
fell  in  large  flakes,  every  one  of  which  told,  and  the 
whole  village  was  muffled  in  snow.  It  had  caught 
upon  every  bough  and  twig — it  clung  to  every  win- 
dow-sill and  sash — it  was  drifted  around  doors  and 
fences — and,  still  thickly  falling,  it  had  already 
buried  the  low  posts  and  fences — the  dirty,  stony, 
dreary  places  were  covered  with  waving,  delicate, 
sparkling  snow,  and  the  detail  of  the  topography  of 
the  village  was  utterly  destroyed. 

Nobody  was  seen  upon  the  street.  You  looked 
out  at  the  village  churches,  and  shuddered  to  think 
how  spectral  and  cold  they  were  inside,  and  how  in- 
accessible. There  was  a  double  ridge  in  the  road 
overblown  with  the  light  snow;  and  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  tavern  there  was  a  tradition  that  a 
sleigh  had  passed  along  at  an  early  hour.  A  huge 
black  Newfoundland  dog  suddenly  went  leaping  and 
wallowing  through  the  deepest  drifts,  buried  out  of 
sight,  almost,  and  his  black  tail  waving  cheerily  be- 
hind, like  the  flag  of  a  pirate's  cutter  in  a  rolling 
sea.  The  air  was  not  cold,  but  the  wind  blew  keen- 
ly, and  the  snow  fell  more  and  more  thickly. 

In  the  tavern,  people  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
and  discussed  the  storm.  There  were  rumors  of  in- 
credible depths,  and  comparisons  with  other  years 
and  storms.  One  had  measured  the  depth  of  the 
snow  at  seven  in  the  morning — another  had  heard 
from  a  neighbor  —  another  wondered  whether  any 
trains  would  come  through — and,  at  intervals,  the 
whole  united  in  a  chorus,  led  by  some  one  who  spoke 
the  sentiment  of  all,  "Bless  my  soul!  why,  it's  a 
real  old-fashioned  snow-storm!" 

The  Eas}r  Chair  was  especially  interested  in  the 
trains,  for  he  wanted  to  reach  Hartford,  which  was 
only  ten  miles  off. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Landlord,  what's  the  chance?" 

"  There'll  be  no  train  this  morning — sure,"  said 
he,  cheerfully.  "  Perhaps  something  will  get 
through  before  night,  though." 

"Could  I  push  on  to  Hartford  with  horses?" 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  the  man  that  tried  it,"  re- 
plied he.  "However,  we'll  know  something  more 
about  it  when  the  stage  comes  back  from  the  depot, 
which  is  about  two  miles  off." 

"  How  long  has  it  been  gone?" 

"  Well,  it's  now  eleven,  and  it  went  down  at  sev- 
en." 

The  little,  whispering,  rustling  snow,  so  impalpa- 
ble, so  sparkling,  so  airy,  so  gentle  and  pure,  had 
paralyzed  the  activity  of  the  world !  Travel,  trade, 
human  communication  of  every  kind  was  at  a  dead 
lock.  The  little  particles  of  hot  water  in  the  shape 
of  steam  which  have  wrought  the  daily  material 
miracle  of  the  century  were  entirely  conquered  by 
the  little  particles  of  cold  water  in  the  shape  of 
snow.  The  tough  hills  of  Connecticut,  which  enor- 
mous capital,  and  profound  skill,  and  the  incessant 
labor  of  thousands  of  men  for  years,  had  succeeded 
in  leveling,  and  excavating,  and  grading,  were  built 
up  again  and  restored  to  their  old  impassability  in  a 
single  night,  by  an  agent  so  exquisite  that,  if  it 
touched  your  cheek  as  it  worked,  you  felt  only  a 
cool  dampness.  It  was  a  material  image  of  the  ef- 
fect of  eloquence ;  for  so  impalpable  words,  that  seem 
to  have  no  substance  or  power,  fall  thickly  upon  a  si- 
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lent  mass  of  m  n,  and  build  in  their  minds  great 
heights  of  resolution  and  daring ;  standing  on  which 
they  pluck  from  tyrants  their  country's  liberty — or 
perhaps  only  fill  their  fancies  -with  images  as  pure 
and  graceful  and  lovely  as  the  outline  of  the  drifted 
snow. 

At  noon  the  stage-sleigh,  drawn  by  four  stout 
horses,  struggling,  and  almost  floundering,  in  the 
snow  that  reached  their  bellies,  slowly  dragging  the 
sleigh  that  plowed  up  solid  masses  as  it  came,  ap- 
peared down  the  street.  The  driver  was  sheeted 
and  shaggy  with  snow.  He  stood  peering  out  of 
his  muffler,  and  encouraging  his  animals — poor  fel- 
lows, how  bravely  they  toiled ! 

He  reported  no  tram — no  news — and  no  prospect 
of  any  kind  but  snow,  and  a  general  faith  that  the 
New  Haven  line  would  push  through  somehow. 

As  he  spoke  the  storm  rustled  against  the  window 
in  soft  derision.  Whish !  whish !  it  seemed  to  say, 
let  us  have  one  white  day  of  peace. 

But  the  Easy  Chair  must  say  a  word  to  Hartford, 
and  so  ascertaining  that  there  was  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion near  by,  it  prepared  to  reach  it.  The  wind  was 
now  a  gale,  and  the  snow  drove  furiously  and  blind- 
ingly  through  the  air.  Seen  from  the  windows,  it 
was  a  pretty  spectacle ;  but  actually  encountered,  it 
was  as  different  as  the  lake  in  whose  waters  you  are 
drowning  from  that  whose  glossy  surface  took  every 
hue  of  the  sky,  and  was  an  image  of  heavenly  re- 
pose. 

Furred,  and  coated,  and  muffled,  and  booted,  and 
wrapped  as  closely  as  it  knew  how  to  wrap,  the 
Easy  Chair  stepped  from  the  door.  There  were  no 
paths — there  could  be  none — and  a  huge  embank- 
ment of  snow  surrounded  the  house.  With  a  bold 
leap  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it  to  his  waist,  and  then 
struck  out  as  well  as  possible,  like  a  swimmer  in  a 
furious  sea,  against  the  pitiless  whirling  of  the  snow 
and  piercing  wind  that  dashed  savagely  at  him  while 
he  toiled  and  tumbled  in  the  drifts. 

All  went  well  enough  as  long  as  he  held  to  one 
side  of  the  street. 

But  at  length,  to  reach  the  telegraph  office,  which 
was  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  through  or  over  the  vast  unbroken  reefs  and  cliffs 
of  snow  that  filled  the  street.  At  the  door  of  the 
office  a  small  boy  was  animatedly  going  through  the 
movements  of  shoveling  a  path,  and  seemed  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  snow  whirled  back  again 
as  fast  as  he  threw  it  aside,  until  it  seemed  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  who  had  plenty  of  time  to  observe  every 
thing  while  it  was  preparing  for  the  plunge,  that  the 
youngster  tasked  his  skill  to  scatter  the  snow  in  such 
a  light  shower  that  none  of  it  should  fail  to  blow 
back  again. 

There  was  no  path  from  the  sidewalk  into  the 
street,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  push  off  into 
the  solid  banks  of  snow;  and,  with  a  vigorous  rush, 
the  Easy  Chair  moved  forward,  buried  now  almost 
to  the  shoulders,  then  shaking  his  frame  and  buffet- 
ing the  storm  as  he  emerged  into  a  shallower  drift, 
making  irregular  headway  toward  the  boy,  who  had 
suspended  his  labor  to  watch  this  much  more  inter- 
esting performance.  He  laughed  and  cheered  lust- 
ily as  he  saw  the  desperate  struggle,  not,  as  the  se- 
quel showed,  without  some  mischievous  expectation. 
For  as  the  Easy  Chair  came  nearer  in  long,  lurching 
tacks,  and,  by  way  of  establishing  some  human  sym- 
pathy in  the  midst  of  the.  elemental  saturnalia,  cried 
out  lustily  that  Jack  Frost  was  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  his  foot  struck  something  in  the  snow — 
he  had,  in  fact,  tripped  over  the  top  rail  of  a  buried 


fence,  which  the  naughty  boy  knew  was  in  the  way, 
and,  with  an  involuntary  and  mighty  dive,  the  Easy 
Chair  disappeared,  headforemost,  in  the  lightly  pack- 
ed snow. 

He  heard  a  great  shout  of  utter  uproarious  delight 
as  he  fell,  and  the  next  moment,  scrambling,  and 
blowing,  and  shaking,  he  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet, 
smeared  all  over  with  snow — snow  on  his  whiskers, 
on  his  eyebrows,  on  his  eyelashes  ;  snow  up  his  legs 
and  arms ;  snow  down  his  neck,  and  in  his  hair,  and 
in  his  gloves ;  snow  all  over  him,  and,  as  he  felt,  all 
through  him,  wet  and  chilly ;  while  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, as  the  Chair  made  unhappy  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  smile,  and  joke,  and  bear  it  off  cheerfully, 
as  a  trifle  of  no  moment,  the  naughty  boy,  weaken- 
ed perhaps  by  his  labor,  shouted  with  excess  of 
hysteric  glee,  and  finally  sank  down  by  his  shovel 
in  a  deliquium  of  delight. 

The  Easy  Chair  came  on,  blowing  and  perspiring, 
and  stood  at  length  in  the  office.  But,  oh!  how 
wreary!  how  shaky  in  the  knees!  how  feverish- 
ly hot!  how  uncomfortably  wet!  The  boy,  now 
somewhat  recovered,  brushed  the  Chair  down  with 
a  broom,  breaking  out  into  little  snickering  gusts  of 
laughter,  and  carefully  pointing  out  the  way  back, 
in  which  there  were  no  tops  of  fences  to  tumble  over. 
But  under  every  snow-bank  now,  to  the  imaginative 
apprehension  of  the  Chair,  there  were  nothing  but 
latent  fences,  lying  in  wait  to  trip  up  the  heels  of 
wayfarers.  Suddenly  the  broad,  glittering  waste 
of  snow  became  like  a  smooth  tropic  sea,  in  which 
lurk  reefs  with  jagged  teeth  to  seize  unsuspecting 
vessels. 

But  with  the  heroism  of  Smelzel,  who  closed  his 
eyes  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  field  full  of  man- 
traps and,  helter-skelter,  rushed  out  of  it,  profound- 
ly surprised  that  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
at  all,  or,  in  any  case,  with  whole  legs  (which  he 
would  not  have  done,  you  know,  except  that  the 
man-traps  had  all  been  removed  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury), so  rushed  the  Easy  Chair,  and,  duly  grateful, 
without  tumbling  over  the  tops  of  any  more  fences 
(perhaps,  as  in  re  man-traps,  because  there  were 
none  there). 

Ah !  what  a  kindly  port  of  refuge  was  the  hotel ! 
It  might  have  been  a  poor  one.  It  might  have  had 
a  close  stove  of  some  infernal  device  in  the  Easy 
Chair's  chamber.  It  might  have  been  dirty  and  re- 
pulsive. It  might  have  been  so — because  some  tav- 
erns are  so — in  Italy,  for  instance.  But  this  was  a 
generous  house  with  a  generous  host;  and  in  a  gen- 
erous room  the  Easy  Chair  planted  itself  before  a 
generous  fire,  an  open,  blazing,  sympathetic  fire; 
with  a  gentle  singing,  a  subdued  roaring,  going  on 
all  the  time,  and  merry  flames  dickering  and  peer- 
ing up  chimney  eagerly,  as  bright-eyed  children  like 
to  peep  into  dark  rooms  ;  and  croning  contentedly  to 
itself,  as  if,  within  its  own  domain,  it  had  conquered 
that  whispering,  sly,  insinuating,  softly-treacherous 
snow. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  still  storming  day  the  cov- 
ered sleigh  came  again  to  the  door,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  stepped  in  with  three  fellow-passengers,  and 
they  plowed  and  pushed  down  the  road  toward  the 
station,  the  horses  smoking  and  straining,  and  slow- 
ly walking.  It  was  about  the  rate  of  a  heavy  ox- 
sled  :  and  gradually  the  gray  monotony  of  the  silent 
afternoon,  the  occasional  brisk  chirp  and  word  of  the 
driver,  the  sound  of  the  scraping  of  the  sleigh  bot- 
tom against  the  snow  which  it  pushed  up,  worked 
like  a  spell,  and  as  we  went  at  the  speed  of  an  ox- 
sled,  so  we  seemed  to  understand  the  state  of  the 
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logs  of  wood  that  are  drawn  upon  it.  Every  mo- 
ment we  became  more  and  more  like  mere  sticks — 
wooden  blocks.  Steam,  cars,  speed,  were  ideas  that 
went  gradually  out  in  the  mind,  like  sparks  from 
burned  paper. 

At  length  we  reached  the  station.  Men  were 
shoveling  in  every  direction,  and  vast  bulwarks  of 
snow  were  reared  beside  the  platform.  There  was 
no  news  of  any  train  farther  than  New  Haven. 
There,  for  seven  hours,  the  morning  train  from  New 
York  had  been  waiting.  It  was  now  late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  snowing  as  hard  as  ever.  The  good-na- 
tured  men  about  the  station  could  give  no  hope,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  seemed  to  regard  the  excitement  of 
the  delay  and  interruption  as  an  agreeable  variety 
in  the  monotony  of  regularity.  A  pleasant-faced 
boy  worked  the  telegraph,  click!  click'  Man  was 
still  tri  nmphant.  If  he  could  not  run  along  the  rail, 
he  could  talk  along  the  wire.  We  talked  with  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven,  and  the  thick-falling  snow 
that  had  averted  the  locomotives  and  the  huge  snow- 
plows  could  not  stop  a  single  word  that  was  whis- 
pered through  the  storm. 

There  was  a  locomotive  upon  a  branch  road  that 
connected  at  this  station,  and  orders  presently  came 
from  Hartford  that  it  should  start.  There  were 
three  passengers  who  had  been  waiting  all  day,  and 
although  they  were  told  that  no  car  could  be  taken, 
they  willingly  agreed  to  ride  upon  the  wood  in  the 
tender.  Up  they  jumped,  putting  up  their  collars, 
and  pulling  down  their  caps,  and  turning  their  backs 
to  the  engine.  Several  other  men  with  shovels  fol- 
lowed and  sat  upon  the  wood.  The  conductor  but- 
toned up  his  huge  coat  and  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
engineer,  the  bell  rang,  the  steam  shrieked  as  if  it 
were  summer  and  there  were  a  long  train  of  cars, 
the  rest  of  us  stood  on  the  platform  and  wished 
them  a  pleasant  journey.  Off  they  rolled ;  the}7 
had  a  trip  of  twenty  miles  to  make — it  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning 
they  had  not  been  heard  from. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  turned  back  into  the  station 
where  he  had  been  waiting,  he  observed  a  solitary 
woman  sitting  in  the  room  allotted  to  the  "ladies" 
(as  if  the  female  American  were  ever  any  thing  else ! 
vide  the  railroad  cars!).  She  was  a  kind  of  statue 
of  silence.  She  sat  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  from 
immemorial  time,  with  no  chance  of  relieving  her 
mind  by  speech.  The  men  passed  in  and  out  of  their 
room ;  they  talked  freely  and  cheerfully  together ; 
they  joked,  and  ran  round,  and  even  went  behind 
one  of  the  highest  snow  bulwarks,  to  a  place  called 
a  "  saloon,"  where  beer  could  be  had ;  they  smoked, 
and  spat,  and  unbent  their  mighty  minds  in  what- 
ever way  they  chose,  and  fought  the  blue  devil 
Ennui  as  vigorously  as  they  could. 

But  for  the  solitary  woman  there  was  no  such  re- 
source. She  was  alone  in  a  masculine  world ;  and 
she  sat  all  day  silent,  and  had  been  sitting  all  day 
silent  since  eight  o'clock — it  was  now  past  four — for 
she  had  come  down  by  that  earliest  sleigh  at  the 
time  the  adventurer  had  measured  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  and  found  twenty-four  inches  upon  a  level. 
There  was  indeed  a  fellow-passenger  of  hers  at  that 
hour,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day  he  probably 
beamed  in  upon  her  solitude ;  but  he,  "too,  was  over- 
come with  silence,  yet  it  was  a  cheerful,  philosoph- 
ical silence,  for  he  said  afterward  that  he  was  used  to 
travel  and  its  chances. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  as  there  were  no  tidings  of 
the  train,  and  as  the  sleigh  was  about  returning  to 
the  hotel,  we  stepped  in  again,  leaving  behind  in  the 


station  a  gentleman  whose  home  was  in  Hartford, 
and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  that 
room  until  the  car  came  that  was  to  carry  him 
home. 

Through  the  deep  snow  we  toiled  wearily  home- 
ward. 

Oh  grateful  Chinese  herb!  Oh  fragrant  Indian 
weed !  Oh  solacing  fumes  of  evaporating  mountain- 
dew  !  The  evening  floated  away,  beguiled  by  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims,  told  in  the  freshest  and  full- 
est, the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  manner, 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Palfrey.  The  storm  was 
clearing,  and  the  gentle  rustle — half  fascinating, 
half  fearful — was  heard  no  more.  At  midnight  the 
stars  shone  bright.  The  outline  of  the  landscape 
gleamed  pale  through  the  cold  air;  all  so  silent, 
now,  all  so  dim,  while  the  stars  twinkled  with  lus- 
trous life ;  and  the  great,  memorable,  old-fashioned 
snow-storm  of '59  was  over. 


And  now  one  wrord  about  the  history  of  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  just  spoken. 

Dr.  Palfrey  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
"  History  of  New  England,"  a  work  of  rare  and  ripe 
scholarship  :  so  clear  and  calm,  so  dignified,  ani- 
mated, and  vigorous  a  story  that  the  reader  feels 
that  the  work  is  now  adequately  accomplished — a 
work  of  the  profoundest  interest  to  every  New  En- 
glander,  and  to  every  American. 

Our  historians  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  have,  of 
course,  accounts  more  or  less  copious  of  the  first  set- 
tlements ;  but  they  are  necessarily  brief,  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  general  panoramic  view  wrhieh  they 
paint.  But  Dr.  Palfrey,  with  a  detail  fall  of  intel- 
ligence and  interest,  and  never  dry,  or  halting,  or 
doubtful,  succeeds  in  showing  us  the  men  as  they 
lived,  the  times  as  they  were,  without  the  gloss  of 
an  unjust  enthusiasm  or  the  partiality  of  adverse 
prejudice. 

Thus  his  relation  of  the  whole  difficulty  between 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Roger  Will- 
iams is  both  genial  and  candid,  although  he  states 
frankly  that,  from  the  Puritans'  point  of  view,  with 
the  design  they  had  of  forming  a  particular  kind  of 
State  and  Government,  Roger  must  go.  When  he 
formed  his  own  colony  in  Rhode  Island  he  did  pre- 
cisely what  Winthrop  and  his  friends  had  done  in 
Massachusetts — that  is,  he  made  the  body  of  free- 
men the  judges  who  should  become  one  of  their 
number,  although  he  carried  the  catholic  and  demo- 
cratic principle  a  little  farther. 

The  difficulty  in  judging  the  men  of  Massachu- 
setts is,  that  they  are  generally  represented  as  the 
great  pioneers  of  religious  liberty.  They  were  not 
so  at  all,  or  only  in  a  venr  limited  sense  indeed.  Un- 
doubtedly they  helped  carry  forward  the  practice  of 
the  great  idea;  but  they  did  not  know  it,  and  they 
did  not  mean  to.  They  hung  heretics  with  a  will, 
and  often,  when  they  did  not  hang,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  their  mouths  watered  to  do  it. 

Laud  certainly  persecuted  the  Nonconformists,  and 
so  did  his  predecessors.  But  the  Nonconformists  quite 
as  certainly  persecuted  greater  Nonconformers.  It 
always  is  so,  and  always  must  be.  People  want  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences ;  not 
to  let  other  people  worship  according  to  theirs. 

Dr.  Palfrey  shows  a  full  and  fair  appreciation  of 
Roger  Williams's  character ;  although,  perhaps,  that 
noble  man  is  entitled  to  more  praise  than  the  Doctor 
is  disposed  to  give  him,  and  that  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  to  his  opinions  so 
stoutly.     Many  other  men  in  history  have,  in  gener- 
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al,  perhaps  agreect  with  him ;  and  he,  like  many  ear- 
nest reformers,  may  have  been  rather  ardent  than 
constant  in  his  faith ;  and,  like  Daniel  Boone  in  the 
wilderness,  pushing  on  farther  when  people  came  to 
his  side  and  dwelt  with  him.  Roger  loved  a  good 
argument — a  stout  intellectual  wrestle.  We  may 
well  believe  that  of  a  man  who  rowed  himself  from 
Providence  to  Newport,  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  to  break  a  cudgel  with 
George  Fox.  George  was  off  before  he  arrived,  but 
Roger  shied  his  stick  after  him — if  a  grave  old  Chair 
may  use  such  an  expression  of  the  reverend  Roger 
and  the  indomitable  George. 

Mr.  Arnold — who,  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Pal- 
frey, has  put  out  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
Rhode  Island,  written  with  a  fidelity  which  is  be- 
yond praise — treats  the  question  of  Roger  Williams 
substantially  as  Dr.  Palfrey  treats  it,  with  this  nat- 
ural difference,  that  while  the  latter  dwells  more  at 
length  upon  the  general  enthusiastic  and  incoherent 
intellectual  action  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  objects 
which  the  Boston  men  had  in  view  in  organizing 
their  colony,  the  former  displays  with  more  affec- 
tionate reverence  the  sublime  scope  of  Williams's 
idea  of  moral  liberty,  and  censures  the  limited  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists. 

If,  leaving  details,  the  Easy  Chair  should  say 
that  the  central  interest  of  New  England  history  is 
that  the  Pilgrim  settlers  brought  more  full}'-  than 
any  others,  although  in  a  dislocated  and  unconscious 
form,  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which,  in  a  fuller 
development,  our  American  national  institutions  rest, 
the  reader  would  instantly  begin  to  scrutinize  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  constructed,  to  see  if  it  were 
not  carved  of  a  Maine  pine,  or  a  Massachusetts 
elm,  or  a  Vermont  maple,  or  a  Connecticut  oak,  or 
a  New  Hampshire  larch,  or  a  Rhode  Island  apple- 
tree! 

So,  perhaps,  the  wiser  course  is  not  to  say  it — and, 
above  all,  not  to  hint  that  New  England  is  still  the 
brain  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole. 

Heavens!  it  wouldn't  suggest  such  a  thing  for 
worlds ! 


The  Easy  Chair  used  to  chat  with  his  friends 
about  the  singers  who  perched  for  a  season  upon  the 
boards  at  Astor  Place,  or  even  at  the  Academy.  But 
his  voice  has  to  reach  so  many  and  so  far  that  the 
singers  had  all  gone  silent  long  before  his  voice  was 
heard,  and  new  songs  of  all  kinds  were  being  sung  to 
the  listening  public. 

Yet  the  pretty  little  Piccolomini  ought  to  have  a 
word  of  remembrance,  no  matter  how  her  name  is 
pronounced.  We  can  fancy  ourselves  standing  upon 
the  shore  as  she  sails  away  (for  the  veracious  Mr. 
Ullmann  declares,  in  his  prodigious  advertisements, 
that  nothing  will  persuade  that  affectionate  Mr. 
Manager  Lumley  to  be  separated  from  his  pet,  Pic- 
colomini, after  the  1st  of  April.  The  1st  of  April, 
did  you  say,  Mr.  Ullmann?  Ah,  Sir!  and  didn*t 
you  turn  the  1st  of  April  upon  us,  out  of  season, 
with  your  celebrated  Musard  ?),  standing  upon  the 
shore,  and  blowing  kisses,  and  waving  lace  handker- 
chiefs, and  shaking  primrose  gloves  at  her  as  she 
sails  back  to  her  longing  Lumley. 

A  pretty  little  Piccolomini  it  was ;  and  yet  one 
was  almost  pained  to  see  her.  Prettiness  is  so  eva- 
nescent! Petitesse  is  such  a  small  capital!  Yet 
how  she  bounded  upon  the  stage,  as  if  the  audience 
were  her  lover  and  she  were  gayly  punctual  at  the 
tryst !  Her  lover,  who  would  not  let  a  rough  word 
be  said  nor  a  wind  blow  cold  against  his  darling! 


Her  lover,  who  had  a  soft  pat  of  primrose  glove  for 
every  little  arch  twist  and  hoyden  fling,  and  all  the 
pretty  naughtinesses ! 

It  was  almost  painful,  because  you  could  almost 
see  the  shadow  falling  out  upon  her  from  the  side- 
scenes.  It  was  a  triumph  of  coquettish  youth, 
achieved  upon  an  arena  on  which  only  the  triumphs 
of  genius  are  permanent,  and  therefore  it  looked  like 
a  girl  dancing  gayly  upon  thin  ice  in  April,  thinking 
it  was  a  rock  of  adamant. 

Farewell,  pretty  Piccolomini ! 

41  Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may;1' 
and  may  you  so  line  your  little  nest  that,  if  winter 
should  ever  come,  and  the  sun  should  ever  go  behind 
a  cloud  and  nobody  care  to  hear  your  song,  you  may 
be  glad  enough  to  sing  your  own  little  song  in  your 
own  little  nest,  nor  waste  a  regret  upon  the  applause 
that  thought  it  admired  you,  but  only  admired  your 
youth. 

More  than  once  has  the  Easy  Chair  recorded  his 
obligation  to  the  wandering  organ-grinders,  who 
weave  a  spell  of  music  in  the  dullest  day,  and  make 
Italy  and  southern  roses  burn  through  the  fog  in 
Nassau  Street. 

Can  we  easily  compute  the  influence  of  those  soft, 
persuasive  melodies  upon  the  hearts  that  hear,  and 
hear  unconsciously  ?  Not  only  by  exquisite  asso- 
ciation with  the  choice  moments  of  love  and  youth 
and  beauty,  but  by  the  essential  sweetness  and  char- 
acter of  the  music  they  make,  the  hand-organs  are 
fountains  of  feeling  scattering  their  invisible  spray 
of  refreshment  upon  many  a  weary  brain  —  upon 
many  a  sinking  heart. 

Have  you  watched  one  of  the  players  sometimes  ? 
A  boy,  perhaps,  or  young  man,  with  large,  round, 
black,  abstracted  eyes  ?  with  a  velvet  coat  and  a  Ca- 
labrian  hat,  a  dark  skin  and  a  grace  even  in  repose, 
even  in  tugging  under  his  heavy  instrument  ?  But 
most  of  all,  where  it  is  a  genuine  Italian,  an  alien 
and  romantic  aspect ;  the  look  of  an  estray ;  Phoe- 
bus, somehow,  run  down  to  a  sorry  hack,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  pound  ? 

They  do  not  ask  for  money,  you  observe.  They 
look  at  you,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile,  but  more  frequently  with  no  recognition, 
and  as  if  you  belonged  to  different  spheres.  "If 
you  have  music  in  }rou,"  their  silence  seems  to  im- 
ply, "  or  any  thing  that  answers  to  music,  you  will 
understand  the  situation  of  affairs  in  our  pockets,  and, 
often  enough,  in  our  hearts." 

It  is  most  melancholy,  perhaps,  when  they  have 
a  monkey.  It  is  such  a  ridiculous  parody  of  a  man ; 
and  when  you  are  touched  to  the  heart  with  imagin- 
ary sorrow  to  see  a  grizzled  ape-face  contorted  over 
a  nut-shell,  or  staring  with  brute  wishfulness  at  you 
as  its  owner  makes  a  bow  in  a  rusty  blue  old  Conti- 
nental military  coat,  is  a  sad  revulsion.  You  could 
give  a  shilling  to  yowx  remembrance  of  that  day  at 
Sorrento,  when  the  brown-faced  girl  sang  lishcr 
songs  upon  the  rocks,  and  among  them  the  very  Lu- 
isella  that  the  organ  plays ;  but  you  can  not  see  Lu- 
isella  in  a  monkey. 

But  be  generous.  Make  it  two  shillings — send 
the  boy  home  happy ! 

Encouraging  vice  and  idleness  ? 

Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Grundy,  do  you  take  under 
your  charge  the  habits  and  moral  character  of  Mr. 
Keenedge,  because  you  buy  stocks,  or  tea,  or  carpets. 
or  clothes  of  him?*  Not  at  all.  You  pay  his  bill, 
not  because  you  know  he  may  get  tipsy  on  the 
money,  but  because  he  sells  good  sugar.      Could 
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you,  perhaps,  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  long, 
dark-haired  youth  with  the  abstracted  eyes  ? 

So  do  the  organ-grinders  run  away  with  this  fool- 
ish old  Chair  that  it  quite  forgot  it  was  going  to  talk 
of  another  form  of  the  same  nuisance,  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Gunnybags  delights  to  call  them— the  image- 
men. 

Now,  Mr.  Gunnybags,  don't  fly  into  a  passion  be- 
fore the  Easy  Chair  has  said  a  single  word.  It  is 
not  going  to  defend  or  abuse  them  as  a  highly  moral 
or  immoral  class  of  people.  They  are  probably  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  great  family  of  Gunny- 
bags in  all  its  branches.  But  their  trade  is  a  great 
deal  better  than  many  trades  and  professions  which 
enjoy  extreme  respect. 

The  image-men  are  useful  agents  of  that  uncon- 
scious education  which  is  going  on  all  the  time  and 
all  around  us.  Do  you  suppose  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  child's  eye  is  familiarized  with  coarse 
and  mean  and  squalid  objects,  or  those  which  are 
really  lovely  and  elevating*?  Would  you  be  quite 
as  willing  your  grandson  should  be  bred  in  constant 
contact  with  ugliness  and  filth,  as  with  beauty  and 
cleanliness ;  in  a  tenement  city  house,  as  in  the  open 
sweetness  of  the  country  ? 

Of  course  you  would  not;  because,  sputter  at 
"nonsense"  as  you  may,  you  know  that  as  a  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so  he  is  not  altogether 
educated  by  class-books.  The  education  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  by  shapes  of  beauty  and  musical  sounds,  is 
quite  as  important  as  learning  to  spell  willing  with 
two  l's,  or  to  understand  that  d-o-g  does  not  spell 
cat. 

The  men  who  grind  the  organs,  and  those  who 
carry  about  upon  boards  the  plaster  casts  of  famous 
or  graceful  statues,  are  scattering  seed  finer  than 
thistle-down — seed  that  shall  by-and-by  come  to 
harvest  in  many  a  kind  word,  sweet  thought,  and 
prompt  sympathy.  Idlers  ?  Why,  they  are  no  more 
idlers  than  the  rest  of  us.  They  remind  us  perpet- 
ually of  the  noble  works  that  have  been  wrought. 
The  public  eye  grows  familiar  and  the  public  ear 
fond  of  the  sights  and  sounds  that  refine  and  invig- 
orate. 

Do  you  remember  the  things  that  used  to  be  car- 
ried about  when  you  were  a  child,  Mr.  Gunnybags  ? 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  recalls  them.  "Cats  with 
moving  heads ;  green  parrots ;  wooden  lambs  cover- 
ed with  cotton  wool ;  or  (if  the  figure  of  a  man  was 
attempted)  a  coarse  boor  holding  an  equally  vulgar 
pot  of  beer."  Shall  we  not  confess  with  him  that 
we  are  grateful  for  the  change  so  unostentatiously 
brought  about  by  these  humble  foreigners  ? 


The  poet  whose  elegy  upon  George  Steers  was 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine 
wishes  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  name  attached 
to  the  poem  as  that  of  the  author.  "The  Long 
Island  Farmer"  is  not  Wedgewood  B.  Homer ;  he  is 
Bloodgood  H.  Cutter.  The  correction  would  have 
been  made  earlier  had  it  been  possible. 


(Dttr  /nmgtt  %mn. 

WHY  not  call  it  Bureau,  office,  sanctum,  which 
we  have  established  here  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  ?  Why  not — since  the  Magazine  has  now 
become  an  established  institution,  known  over  the 
world,  and  sought  after  from  Hong-Kong  to  Frazer 
River — why  not  have  a  permanent  news  rendezvous 
in  the  central  city  of  the  Old  World,  where  we  may 
rule,  with  our  quill  sceptre,  upon  our  editorial  throne 


— sending  forth  our  couriers,  as  occasion  may  serve 
or  as  the  public  interests  may  demand,  to  bring  us 
in  report  of  what  may  be  doing — in  Lombardy  (if 
the  war  become  earnest) ;  in  St.  Petersburg,  when 
the  Demidoffs  and  the  Gortschakoffs  rally  their 
splendid  toilets  or  their  glittering  sledges ;  in  Vien- 
na, if  ever  that  dead  elegance  of  Hapsburg  ripen  into 
blaze  of  war  or  blaze  of  enthusiasm  ? 

It  may  involve  exceptional  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure ;  but  does  not  our  exceptional  circulation 
demand  it  ?  And  shall  we  not  find  repayment  in  the 
smiling  eyes  that  shall  read  our  report,  and  in  the 
glad  ears  that  shall  listen  for  the  world-echoes  which 
come  floating,  like  friendly  voices,  through  our  office 
window  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ? 

And  what  if  wandering  Americans  should  make 
occasional  rally  there,  to  intercept,  without  inter- 
rupting, the  great  current  of  gossip  as  it  floats  on 
and  over  to  the  dainty  type-setters  of  Franklin 
Square  ?  We  shall  welcome  them ;  only  asking 
two  undisturbed  days  in  the  week  in  the  which  to 
group  our  material  and  send  it  forward. 

(Second  floor,  third  door  to  the  left,  No.  80  Quai 
Voltaire.) 

Fortunio  (they  know  him  at  all  the  cafes  on  the 
Boulevard)  is  in  our  employ ;  just  now  he  was  with 
us,  telling,  in  his  rollicking  way,  how  some  political 
refugee  has  within  the  week  made  escape  from  the 
clutch  of  Louis  Napoleon.  A  small  matter  in  itself; 
but  our  Fortunio  has  a  way  of  building  small  matter 
into  imposing  romance.  As  thus.  He  taps  our  shoul- 
der as  we  sit  engrossed  in  vast  piles  of  journals : 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  adventure  of  Marie 
F ?" 

"  Not  we.     Who  is  Marie  F ?" 

"  Shame!  not  know  the  maiden  belle  of  the  last 
fete  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ?     Mouth  of  a  cherub ; 


hair  flax 


Well,  she  goes  to  Strasbourg  to  visit 


an  aunt — a  few  hours,  you  know ;  first-class  place  ; 
coupe  to  herself.  But  just  at  the  moment  of  set- 
ting off  a  belated  stranger  rushes  upon  the  platform ; 
first-class  ticket.  The  guard,  in  his  haste,  opens  the 
door  of  the  coupe,  and  thrusts  him  in. 

"Embarrassing  for  Marie,  who  looks  steadfastly 
out  of  her  own  window  for  the  first  league ;  then 
gives  a  stolen  glance  at  her  companion ;  not  bad  look- 
ing, moustache  well  turned,  and  young. 

"Half  a  league  more  of  out-look;  the  country 
grows  dreary,  and  she  ventures  another  eye-shot. 
Young  man  is  evidently  anxious  and  perplexed. 

"  Marie  returns  to  the  landscape  (growing  finer), 
and  is  just  occupying  herself  with  the  study  of  cer- 
tain artistic  effects  produced  by  a  group  of  extin- 
guisher turrets  against  a  copse  of  poplars,  when  she 
becomes  conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  the  stran- 
ger. She  turns  in  alarm.  Not  only  near  her,  but 
before  her ;  a  dirk  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other — 
scissors ! 

"The  stranger  asks,  in  a  tone  of  command,  that 
Mademoiselle  take  the  scissors  and  remove  his  mous- 
tache !  The  knife,  and  a  certain  wildness  of  manner, 
give  force  to  his  demand. 

"  Evidently  a  madman.  Her  cries  could  not  be 
heard  if  she  screamed.  Therefore  she  obeys.  Next 
she  must  submit  for  a  few  moments  to  be  blindfold- 
ed ;  and  the  stranger  proceeds  to  tic  her  own  hand- 
kerchief over  her  eyes ;  then  retires  for  ten  minutes 
to  his  own  side  of  the  coupe.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  Mademoiselle  is  informed  that  she  can  remove 
the  bandage  from  her  eyes. 

"She  does  so;  and  finds,  in  place  of  the  young 
stranger,  a  benevolent-looking  old  man  of  five-and- 
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sixty !    He  has  effected  the  admirable  travesty  while 
she  has  been  blindfolded. 

"  A  strange  mystery  about  the  man's  madness ; 
and  poor  Marie  is  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  false 
old  man  again  makes  appeal  to  Mademoiselle  to  con- 
ceal all  she  has  seen  for  three  days ;  after  this,  she 
may  tell  what  she  chooses.  Marie  makes  the  strange 
promise,  and  keeps  it. 

"Her  confidant  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  her  fa- 
ther. His  suspicions  are  awakened,  for  he  holds  a 
certain  high  place  in  the  administration  of  police. 
The  description  given  by  his  daughter  corresponds 
with  that  of  a  certain  noted  political  refugee,  im- 
plicated, within  the  week,  it  is  said,  in  some  new 
plot  of  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  Further  in- 
quiry confirms  his  identity  with  the  traveling  com- 
panion of  Marie  F . 

' '  The  pretty  Marie  has  a  romantic  story  to  tell, 
and  the  refugee  a  romantic  tinge  given  to  a  lucky 
escapade." 

Now,  when  our  friend  Fortunio  drops  such  a  story 
in  our  ear,  we  do  not  turn  upon  him  with  a  brusque 
demand  of  testimony  for  its  authenticity ;  we  know 
he  has  never  any  such  testimony  to  adduce.  We 
know  his  habit  of  literary  embroidery.  The  whole 
affair  may  possibly  be  put  down  in  to-morrow's 
Presse  in  this  shape:  "  Guiseppe  Mantoni,  a  sus- 
pected conspirator,  disguising  himself  by  shaving 
oft"  his  beard  in  a  railway  carriage  upon  the  Great 
Northern,  has  made  his  escape  to  England."  Yet 
we  listen  to  Fortunio.  There  are  those  who  like  his 
way  of  telling  a  story ;  therefore  we  employ  him. 

Another  gentleman  from  whom  we  occasionally 
levy  contribution  is  that  Henri  de  Pene  who,  last 
summer,  came  near  slipping  away  from  all  further 
outlook  upon  sunny  trifles,  by  that  fearful  double 
duel  (which  we  duly  chronicled)  with  two  sons  of 
Mars. 

But  M.  de  Pene  is  himself  again. 

He  sat  here  with  us  just  now,  philosophizing, 
criticising ;  ambling  along  over  his  subject  with  the 
easiest  grace  in  the  world. 

Shall  we  try  and  recall  some  shreds  of  his  talk  ? 
Just  in  from  the  Gymnase,  where  they  are  playing 
the  ' '  Cendrillon"  of  M.  Barriere. 

Odd  it  is  that  the  world  should  cling  to  a  story 
which  should  have  for  one  of  its  chiefest  elements 
the  injustice  of  a  mother!  Over  and  over  it  is  re- 
peated, in  Italian  Cenerentola,  in  music  of  Nicolo, 
in  English  nursery  book,  and  always  listened  to. 
The  conclusion  must  be  that  mothers  are  unjust ; 
that  many  a  poor  Cinderella  does  sit  at  home,  in  the 
corner  of  the  great  chimney;  that  prettier  sisters 
win  the  kisses,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  silks,  until 
some  fairy  fete  comes  and  drops  a  crystal  slipper ; 
upon  which  away  the  neglected  one  goes  dancing 
toward  success  and  happiness.  But  what  redeems 
the  matter  always,  she  does  not  prove  unkind,  but 
has  tender  words  and  wishes  for  those  who  have  neg- 
lected her,  and  crowns  the  tale  with  the  great,  gold- 
en moral  of  good  for  evil. 

Well,  the  Cinderella  of  M.  Barriere  (marvelously 
played  by  a  little  Victoria  who  will  fill  the  place  of 
Rose  Cheri  some  day)  is  a  serene,  brown-eyed,  qui- 
et-living creature — not  altogether  neglected,  but  not 
enjoying  a  tenth  part  of  the  maternal  affection  and 
maternal  favors  which  are  showered  upon  her  laugh- 
ing, black-eyed  sister  Blanche.  Yet  her  heart  is 
yearning  toward  the  mother  who  neglects  her,  and 
toward  Blanche  who  slights  and  wounds  her.  Upon 
a  certain  festal  day  Cinderella  has  prepared  a  gift 
for  her  mother — a  vail  embroidered  by  many  months' 


secret  toil,  and  a  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers :  will 
not  these  open  the  mother's  heart  at  length  ? 

Blanche,  too,  has  secretly  prepared  her  gift — a 
miniature  of  herself,  exquisitely  done  by  the  artist 
most  in  vogue. 

And  the  mother,  with  blind  fatuity  clinging  to 
the  little  miniature  of  her  favored  child,  scarce  no- 
tices either  vail  or  flowers,  but  runs  with  the  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  poor  Cinderella  that  she  may  join 
in  her  admiration. 

And  the  poor  girl,  with  tortured  heart,  kisses  the 
image  of  her  happy  sister,  her  chagrin  all  lost  in  a 
burst  of  tenderness. 

(A  great  many  eyes  are  hidden  in  white  cambric 
at  this  pass.) 

Then  there  is  a  gaunt,  brutal  sort  of  cousin,  An- 
toine  by  name,  who  has  claim  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  estate  which  mother  and  daughters  are  at  pres- 
ent enjoying.  The  matter  is  working  through  some 
long  Chancery  suit,  which  Antoine  proposes  to  sat- 
isfy and  compromise  by  marrying  the  neglected  Cin- 
derella. 

She,  poor  girl,  recoils  in  horror ;  but  the  mother, 
with  rare  cruelty,  urges  filial  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  commands  acceptance. 

No  fairy  is  yet  in  sight. 

A  count  (no  matter  for  the  name)  becomes  mean- 
time a  habitue  of  the  house.  An  admirable  match 
for  the  pretty  Blanche ;  so  thinks  Blanche,  and  so 
thinks  Blanche's  mother.  Blanche  is  not  heartless 
either,  but  has  a  ripe  and  full  one  if  it  were  well 
governed ;  and  before  she  knows  she  has  lost  it,  and 
the  unsuspecting  count  is  its  keeper. 

Cinderella,  suffering  and  doubting,  is  visited  by 
no  fairy  yet ;  but  a  certain  Aumont,  good  fellow  and 
proud  and  earnest,  knows  what  tenderness  belongs 
to  her;  in  fact,  has  plunged  so  madly  in  love  with 
her  that  he  must  needs  stultify  himself  by  fighting  a 
duel  with  the  persistent  and  odious  cousin  Antoine ; 
from  which  rencontre  he  comes  away  with  his  arm  in 
ailing. 

Affairs  stand  thus,  wrhen,  upon  a  sudden,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  parties,  the  count  makes  pro- 
posals for  the  hand  of — Cinderella ! 

The  mother  is  amazed ;  Blanche  altogether  deso- 
late. B.ut  the  count  avows  himself  very  much  in 
earnest.  The  manifest  neglect  of  the  second  daugh- 
terhad  at  first  excited  his  sympathy  only,  but  the 
sympathy  had  led  to  closer  observation,  and  the  ob- 
servation had  revealed  to  him  her  rare  merits. 

The  mother  recognizes  at  length  her  injustice, 
and  there  follows  a  scene  of  embraces  and  tears, 
which  (so  far  as  tears  may  do  it)  is  repeated  in  the 
pit  and  the  galleries,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  house. 

But  Cinderella  has  no  heart  to  give ;  Aumont  has 
won  that.  The  count  reconsiders  his  determination, 
and  Blanche  is  made  happy;  and  there  is  a  vague 
suspicion  floating  (as  the  curtain  drops)  that  the 
widowed  mother  may  possibly  atone  for  her  injus- 
tices, and  keep  the  property,  by  marrying  the  brag- 
gart Antoine. 

There  is  rather  a  taste  for  tears  this  winter  upon 
the  Paris  boards.  "  Un  jeune  homme  pauure"  has 
been  very  largely  watered  in  this  way — even  to  im- 
perial weeping  at  the  private  theatre  of  Compeigne. 

De  Pene,  who  is  a  loquacious  fellow  withal,  and 
rambles  all  over  Europe  (  Vote  des  Journaitx)  collect- 
ing news,  tells  us  what  we  are  pained  to  learn  about 
the  magnificent  Ristori. 

She  has  had  her  usual  success  in  Florence,  more 
especially  in  an  Italian  rendering  of  Phedre.  Upon 
the  morrow  of  its  first  representation  she  writes  a 
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confidential  letter  to  a  friend,  saying:  "I  cleared 

last  night  $ ,  besides  press  money."     The  letter 

carrying  such  triumph  is  shown  to  the  father,  who, 
weak  man,  must  needs  copy  and  preserve  it  for  pri- 
vate circulation  ;  private  circulation  grows  so  large 
presently  as  to  need  imprint ;  and  a  little  spicy  Flor- 
entine journal,  piqued  in  its  pride,  attacks  the  great 
Madame  Ristori  for  bribery  of  the  papers.  Where- 
upon the  artiste  commences  action  for  defamation. 

Great  scandal  comes  of  it ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
unpalatable  truth  that  artistes  even  of  the  first  rep- 
utation are  in  the  habit  of  paying  largely  for  the 
bravuras  of  the  papers. 

If  we  think  smally  of  the  man  or  woman  who  will 
buy  praises,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  who  have 
them  to  sell  ?  (Are  such  things  known  among  you 
at  home?)  We  say,  pierce  them  with  the  same 
spit,  and  broil  them  together. 

Again,  this  friend  of  ours,  De  Pene  (chatter-box 
that  he  is!),  must  tell  us  what  he  counts  rather  a 
piquant  anecdote  about  one  of  our  countrymen,  who 
wears  a  gilt  band  about  his  cap  (one  of  the  marines, 
possibly  ?),  down  at  Nice. 

It  appears  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  a  pleasant, 
sedate,  unpretending  old  gentleman,  is  passing  his 
winter  at  that  sea-port. 

Our  countryman,  strolling  up  and  down  upon  the 
quay,  accosting  people  in  familiar  manner,  pres- 
sently  falls  in  with  a  stately  old  gentleman  quite  by 
himself,  and  gives  him  "  Good-morning." 

The  old  gentleman  returns  the  salutation. 

"Stranger  here?" 

"  Oui,  Monsieur.'''' 

"  Got  many  acquaintances  hereabout?" 

"A  few,"  responds  the  old  man. 

"  Do  you  know  who  lives  yonder?"  asks  the  gilt- 
banded  gentleman,  pointing  to  a  villa  near  by. 

"  The  King  of  Wurtemberg." 

' '  What  sort  of  king  is  he  ?     Gentleman  ?" 

"  He  has  that  reputation." 

"  Who  is  stopping  with  him?" 

"His  chamberlains." 

"Eh?  Chamberlain?  What's  a  chamberlain? 
Why  does  he  have  chamberlains  ?"  • 

"  So  as  not  to  be  alone." 

Just  here  a  chamberlain  passes  out  of  the  villa 
gates,  and,  approaching,  makes  respectful  salutation 
to  the  old  gentleman,  who,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  eager  questioner,  proves  to  be  the  King 
himself. 

De  Pene  says  of  the  American,  "77  court  encore 
— avec  sa  casquette  brodee  oVor"  which  is  much  as 
if  a  Westerner  were  to  say,  "He  streaked.it — with 
his  gold  cap!" 

To  all  which,  after  listening,  we  reply,  good-hu- 
moredly:  "It's  a  fable,  Monsieur  de  Pene;  it  car- 
ries its  untruth  with  it.  We  Americans  are  curious 
indeed  and  fact-loving ;  but  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  proclaiming  our  ignorance  in  that  style  to  a 
chance  acquaintance ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  a 
man  who  was  ass  enough  to  wear  gold  decoration 
without  authority,  would  never  have  blazoned  his 
ignorance  of  royal  retinue ;  and  if  he  Avore  his  deco- 
ration honestly,  his  intelligence  would  forbid  the 
truth  of  what  you  say." 

We  note  the  matter,  however,  in  token  of  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  on  the  Continent  to  point  sneers 
at  the  American  character.  And  are  our  travelers 
wearing  the  quiet  dignity  which  would  destroy  their 
force  ? 


And  now  from  this  pleasant  talk  with  our  friends 


hereabout,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  our  budget 
of  letters — letters  from  Athens,  letters  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, letters  from  Hong-Kong,  and  here  a  pleas- 
ant letter  from  Siam.     Our  correspondent  gives  us 
a  story  of  a  state  dinner.     It  is  too  good  to  pass  by : 
"  In  a  large  room  with  plain,  whitewashed  walls, 
but  handsomely  furnished,  sit  the  consul  and  his 
wife,  duly  attired  to  do  honor  to  their  expected 
guests.     Some  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  consul- 
ate loiter  in  the  veranda  watching  the  river,  the 
great  highway  of  Bangkok.     Presently  a  rich  barge, 
distinguished  by  a  row  of  official  umbrellas  at  the 
stem,  glides  to  the  pier,  and  from  it  steps  the  Prak- 
lang,  whom  Europeans  call  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.      Quickly  following,   in  another  and  still 
richer  barge,  comes  his  Royal  Highness  the.  Prince 
Wongsa,  chief  of  the  Princes,  half  brother  of  the 
kings;    and,   equally  punctual,  the  Kalahome,   or 
Prime  Minister,  rides  into  the  court  on  a  beautiful 
pony,  followed,  as  also  the  others,  by  a  numerous 
train  of  slaves.     The  nobles  enter  the  room  ;  of  their 
retainers  some  return  home,  others  sit  in  the  court 
outside,  but  the  betel  box-holders,  the  cigar  bear- 
ers, and  the  carriers  of  the  official  tea-pots  crouch  on 
the  veranda  watching  their  masters'  wants,  and  anon 
crawling  in  to  supply  them.     For,  though  polite- 
ness makes  them  accept  our  invitations,  and  con- 
sent to  sit  on  chairs  and  use  knives  and  forks,  they 
can  not  give  up  for  a  minute  their  quid  of  betel,  and 
are  far  more  hasty  than  our  code  polite  sanctions  in 
resorting  to  the  fragrant  weed.     They  all  wear  rich 
embroidered  sarongs  (or  waistcloths),  bound  round 
the  waist  with  silk  sashes.     The  two  Ministers  have 
assumed,  in  addition,  tight  silk  jackets  buttoned  up 
to  the  neck — a  mark  of  respect  to  their  English  en- 
tertainers, especially  the  lady,  to  whom  the  Prince 
expresses  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  do  likewise, 
pointing  to  a  great  boil  on  his  back  as  a  most  suffi- 
cient reason.     The  Prime  Minister  is  a  gentlemanly 
and   highly-intelligent  man,   rather   reserved    and 
proud.     He  speaks  English  fairly,  but  avoids  pa- 
rading it ;  indeed,  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the  use 
of  it  if  he  can  have  an  interpreter.     He  readily 
adapts  himself  to  European  manners,  and,  by  his 
noble  bearing  and  dignified  conversation,  inspires 
respect  in  all  who  know  him.     In  figure  he  is  slight, 
and  but  for  his  mien  he  would  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  the  presence  of  that  monster  of  obesity, 
the  Prince  Wongsa,  a  mass  of  fat,  having  but  slight 
resemblance  to  a  man,  a  horrible  toad-like  being. 
His  overgrown  cheeks  hang  in  great  rolls  till  they 
are-lost  in  the  huge  mountains  of  blubber  which  hide 
his  shoulders ;  a'nd  as  for  his  paunch,  it  must  meas- 
ure three  yards  round.     So  clumsy  is  he  that,  despite 
his  princeship,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
boarding-school  misses  could  think  him  handsome. 
His  unwieldy  paunch,  his  merry,  false,  and  boastful 
disposition,  and  his  meanness  in  money  matters, 
have  given  him  among  Europeans  the  name  of  the 
Siamese  Falstaff.      He  is  a  merry  fellow,  always 
making  jokes  and  leading  in  the  laugh.     And  what 
a  laugh!     He  laughs  all  over,  rolling  about  and 
heaving  his  huge  body  in  such  an  alarming  way, 
and  giving  utterance  to  such  strange  sounds  the 
while,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  uninitiated  is  to  send 
for  a  doctor ;  but  as  he  recovers,  and  they  watch  all 
the  disturbed  creases  of  fat  subsiding  into  quiet,  the 
laugh  that  he  has  done  with  is  taken  up  by  the  spec- 
tators.     His  manners  are,  to  European  ideas,  as 
coarse  as  his  person,  and  sundry  internal  rumbles 
and  sounds  impolite  are  the  accompaniments  of  his 
dinner — a  performance,   however,  in  which  he  is 
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equaled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  Praklang,  also  a 
fat  old  gentleman,  but  less  addicted  to  talking  and 
laughing.  To-day,  indeed,  he  seems  quite  dull ;  per- 
haps the  presence  of  his  senior  officers  is  a  restraint. 
The  illustrious  company  sit  down  to  dinner,  and 
an  excellent  dinner  it  is,  for,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
our  preserver  and  the  activity  of  our  purveyors,  no 
one  who  has  the  means  to  afford  them  need  now  be 
without  all  the  luxuries  of  an  English  and  French 
bill  of  fare.  Turtle  soup  and  salmon,  hare  and  cur- 
rant jelly,  peas  and  beans,  damson  tart  and  Stilton 
cheese,  with  many  other  less  familiar  but  higher 
sounding  viands,  relieve  the  invariable  staple  of  a 
Bangkok  dinner,  fowls  and  ducks;  even  these  to- 
day make  their  appearance  in  a  new  guise,  plumped 
writh  English  stuffing,  savory  with  French  mush- 
rooms. Madras  supplies  the  most  appetizing  of  cur- 
ry stuffs,  and  Bombay  sends  the  ducks  (a  kind  of 
dried  fish)  to  eat  it  with ;  California  contributes  the 
potatoes,  and  Australia  the  flour;  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  each  send  of  their  best  wine ; 
the  West  Indies  furnish  the  curacoa ;  there  are  dates 
from  Egypt  and  almonds  from  Persia,  coffee  from 
Ceylon  and  tea  from  China. 

"The  Prince  wishes  to  take  wine  with  the  gen- 
tleman next  him,  whose  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  by  a  vigorous  poke  in  the  ribs ;  he  turns  round, 
his  noble  friend  is  grinning  expressively,  and  tap- 
ping his  wine-glass ;  two  glasses  are  quickly  filled, 
two  heads  are  gravely  inclined,  two  glasses  are  emp- 
tied, and  the  interesting  rite  is  over.  A  minute 
more,  and  the  Praklang  follows  the  example  of  his 
Royal  Highness;  another  poke,  another  draught, 
and  he  may  sit  at  ease :  he  has  but  two  neighbors, 
and  his  ribs  may  rest  for  that  evening.  The  Prince 
and  Praklang  continue  drinking  with  all  round  the 
table,  attracting  attention,  where  their  arms  will 
not  reach,  by  a  series  of  horrid  grunts  and  quick 
repetitions  of  his  name  whom  they  wish  to  honor. 
How  differently  the  Kalahome  manages !  He  con- 
veys by  an  interpreter  his  desire ;  servants  fill  the 
glasses;  he  bows  condescendingly,  sips  his  wine, 
and  resumes  his  conversation." 


From  Russia  always  talk  about  the  progress  of 
the  serf  independency,  which  great  scheme  of  the 
Emperor,  it  must  be  confessed,  drags  wearily  and 
languidly  toward  full  execution. 

Another  matter,  however,  which  will  not  less  in- 
terest the  real  civilizers  of  the  world,  and  those  who 
love  healthful  progress,  is  the  establishment,  under 
a  society  recently  organized  in  St.  Petersburg,  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  to  be  opened 
on  Sundays,  the  only  day  upon  which  most  of  them 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered. 

To  read  and  to  write — are  not  these  hopeful  things 
to  learn  even  upon  a  Sunday  ?  Things,  too,  of  which 
the  masses  even  of  mechanics  are  sadly  ignorant. 
In  addition  to  these  special  schools,  it  is  proposed 
further  by  the  same  society  to  establish  certain 
courses  of  lectures,  in  which  men  of  all  trades  may 
be  taught  orally  the  elemental  scientific  truths  which 
belong  to  their  respective  pursuits. 

May  we  not  rank  these  designs,  with  the  proposed 
amelioration  of  the  system  of  serfdom,  as  hopeful 
signs  for  Russia  ? 

Meantime,  howrever,  the  sad  abuses  of  trust  in 
high  places  is  revealed  from  day  to  day.  Only  lat- 
terly we  have  this  development :  An  ispravink  (chief 
of  police)  in  the  East,  upon  the  Caucasian  frontier, 
bargains  with  a  merchant  to  pass  his  tea  through 
free  of  duty ;  the  striaptchu  (an  official  correspond- 


ing to  your  district-attorney)  discovers  the  fraud, 
and  draws  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  merchant 
as  a  bribe  to  keep  silence.  Having  pocketed  this 
sum,  he  goes  to  the  police  official  and  proposes  co- 
partnership in  further  demands  upon  the  importer 
of  teas ;  and  together  they  push  their  exactions  to 
such  outrageous  extent  that  the  poor  merchant  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Imperial  family,  long  since  returned  from  its 
autumn  retreat  at  Tsarkoe,  is  lending  its  city  pres- 
ence to  the  balls  and  raouts,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  black  tragedian,  Aldridge. 

"Will  your  far  Westerners  spend  a  siizli,"  says 
our  correspondent,  "  if  I  tell  you  that  the  Empress- 
Mother  is  more  feeble  than  ever,  failing  fast,  if  We 
may  credit  rumor ;  and  the  frequent  bulletins  con- 
firm the  street  rumors  ?" 

We  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  proposed  courses 
of  lectures  in  St.  Petersburg  (think  of  lectures  in 
Russia!).  Within  the  month  (December)  a  series 
has  been  opened  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  mercantile  house  of  Vedoff.  Srougovstchikoff, 
&  Co.  (all  honor  to  Vedoff  and  Srougovstchikoff !), 
and  the  early  lectures  have  been  thronged,  the  first 
being  upon  Botany,  and  following  ones  upon  Physi- 
ology. We  will  not  tax  your  compositors  with  the 
names  of  the  professors. 

Yet  again,  in  indication  of  the  march  which  Rus- 
sia is  making  just  now,  let  us  chronicle  the  return 
of  certain  explorers,  who  had  recently  gone  out  to 
determine  upon  the  best  practical  route  from  the 
capital  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River.  They 
bring,  it  is  true,  no  such  voluminous  report  as  be- 
longs to  your  Western  surveyors  for  a  Pacific  Rail- 
way ;  but  it  is  by  half  more  prompt,  more  practical, 
and  more  economical ! 

Let  America  see  to  it  that  Russia  —  despotic  Rus- 
sia— does  not  distance  her  in  gaining  hold  upon  that 
great  commerce  and  those  splendid  fisheries  which 
must  belong  to  the  seas  of  Ochotsk  and  Japan ! 

'Tis  but  a  short  sail  from  San  Francisco,  through 
the  Behring  Straits  (in  summer),  to  rich  shores  and 
to  teeming  rivers,  whereabout,  in  twenty  years'  time, 
a  great  people  will  be  wearing  Merrimack  cottons, 
or  else  the  fabrics  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Would  the  trader  like  a  few  practical  details  as  to 
what  may  be  salable — in  Japan,  for  instance  ? 

He  shall  have  them. 

Cloths  should  be  sent  in  pieces  about  25  J-  yards  in 
length,  by  as  near  as  possible  41  inches  in  breadth. 
They  ought  to  be  thick,  fine,  and  glossy,  with  broad 
black  list  or  selvage.  Cashmeres,  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  28 J  inches  broad;  camlets,  of  the  same 
length,  but  only  32 £  inches  broad ;  watered  camlets, 
of  the  same  length,  but  only  28 f  inches  broad ; 
printed  woolen  velvets  (trijp),  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  23  inches  broad.  Besides  these  articles 
Patna,  Bengal,  and  European  (why  not  American  ?) 
chintzes,  red  cottons,  Adrianople  red  stuffs,  Armo- 
zyns,  Kaliatour  wood,  and  elephants'  tusks  may  be 
advantageously  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  likewise  necessary  to  observe  that  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
different  qualities.  Glass  and  crystal  wans  find, 
too,  a  ready  sale.  Small  wine-glasses  and  drinking 
vessels  of  middling  quality  are  most  in  request. 
Watches,  clocks,  mirrors,  telescopes,  and  other  op- 
tical instruments,  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
wealthier  classes ;  and  drugs,  if  of  good  quality,  may 
be  advantageously  disposed  of.  The  Japanese  cany 
on  their  accounts  in  thails,  and  one  thail  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  sixty-seven  cents  in  American 
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money.  Pieces  of  cloth  of  the  above-stated  dimen- 
sions were  sold,  before  the  opening  of  the  trade,  at 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  thails;  cashmeres 
at  fifteen;  camlets  at  twelve;  watered  camlets  at 
seven ;  printed  woolen  velvets  at  about  ten  thails — 
average,  prices. 

With  regard  to  return  cargoes  we  have  but  little 
to  say.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  very  rich, 
but  the  Government  has  always  jealously  limited 
the  export  of  that  or  any  other  metal,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  much  will  be  obtainable  by 
the  American  merchants,  and  at  what  prices.  The 
next  article  in  value  is  camphor ;  and  then  there  are 
lackered  wares,  silks,  and  crapes,  which  latter  we 
get  in  abundance  from  China,  so  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly doubted  if  it  would  turn  out  to  the  merchant's  ad- 
vantage to  bring  them  over  from  a  great  distance. 
Yellow  and  white  wax,  dried  ink-fish  (zeekat),  for 
Chinese  consumption,  whalebone,  camphor-wood, 
and  mother-of-pearl  are  among  the  few  wares  at 
present  adapted  for  exportation.  The  future  will 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  coals  we  are 
likely  to  get  from  Japan.  At  present  we  know  no- 
thing about  their  quantity  or  quality,  and,  in  fact, 
very  little  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
which  time  and  prudence  may  render  available  to 
our  trade. 


And  while  we  have  wandered  thus  far  away  East- 
ward, let  us  enjoy  a  spice  of  the  literature  of  those 
countries.  Before  the  Ascot  Society,  in  London, 
Mr.  Fowle  gave,  latterly,  a  translation  of  the  Bur- 
mese ethical  work,  the  "  Nidhi  Keyan,"  from  which 
we  excerpt,  in  way  of  sample,  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

"Riches  are  not  equal  to  learning,  for  wisdom 
can  not  be  stolen  or  lost;  it  is  therefore  thy  best 
friend,  and  benefits  while  living,  and  even  after 

death Gather  up  each  fragment  of  learning, 

and  think  it  not  small  or  unworthy  of  notice ;  for  as 
rivers  are  formed  and  wells  are  filled  by  drops  of  wa- 
ter, so  may  thy  wisdom  increase The  wealth 

of  priests  is  moral  precepts A  man  of  good 

family  upholds  its  honor,  and,  however  poor,  never 

disgraces  it Soft  words  make  friends ;  bitter 

words  make  many  enemies One  wishes  for  a 

friend  when  one  gets  a  rose  or  dainty  dish 

The  beauty  of  women  and  the  sweetness  of  the  su- 
gar-cane bring  satiety ;  but  of  the  words  of  wisdom 

you  can  never  be  filled Be  thankful  for  the 

feast  when  you  have  partaken  of  it Be  grate- 
ful to  your  wife  in  old  age A  man  who  con- 
tinually asks  favors  is  not  liked A  person  may 

have  youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth  ;  but  without 
learning  he  is  like  a  handsome  flower  that  has  no 

fragrance The  master  beats  his  people  as  a 

potter  batters  his  clay — not  to  break  or  destroy  it, 

but  to  bring  it  into  shape A  rose  imparted  its 

fragrance  to  a  leaf  in  which  it  was  folded ;  so  asso- 
ciate thyself  with  wise  men,  and  their  wisdom  will 
cling  to  thee However  great  may  be  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  virtuous  man,  he  will  never  trans- 
gress by  breaking  the  law  or  acting  improperly 

A  silly  person  can  discover  a  fault  as  small  as  a  lit- 
tle seed  in  others,  but  he  can  not  see  a  fault  as  big 
as  a  cocoa-nut  in  himself." 

There  might  be  worse  proverbs — and  better  Bur- 
mans  ! 


And  now  suppose  we  were  to  return  from  the  Far 
East  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ionian 
Islands. 


They  are  pretty  islands,  you  know ;  and  just  now 
very  much  talked  of,  by  reason  of  the  new  British 
envoy,  and  by  special  reason  of  their  restiveness  un- 
der the  wing  of  Victoria. 

Corfu,  chiefest  among  them,  has  this  winter  been 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  fashionable 
tourists — political,  artistic,  and  sporting.  The  lat- 
ter are  the  most  numerous.  Hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  are  crowded  by  gentlemen  who  have  come 
out  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Albania,  which  abounds  in  game  of  all  sorts. 
"On  account  of  the  sirocco  and  deluges  of  rain," 
thus  writes  our  correspondent,  "but  little  success 
has,  however,  as  yet  attended  their  efforts.  The 
presence  of  a  special  envoy  on  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion may  have  increased  the  interest  attached  to 
Corfu  just  now,  and  drawn  others  to  the  spot.  Ev- 
ery yacht  in  the  harbor  is  taken,  the  price  of  every 
thing  is  doubled,  and  dogs  are  at  a  premium.  For 
the  last  ten  da}-s,  therefore,  this  little  town,  which 
is  inhabited  by  only  twenty  thousand  persons,  has 
been  enlivened  by  a  succession  of  entertainments 
and  festivities,  which  have  put  every  available  ve- 
hicle in  requisition,  and  must  have  proved  a  good 
harvest  to  the  vendors  of  every  species  of  female  at- 
tire. Milliners  have,  even  in  this  distant  isle,  to 
follow  Paris  fashions,  and  to  tax  their  imagination 
and  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of  that  extensive 
paraphernalia  which  the  ladies  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  Ionian  Parliament  love  to  re- 
vel in  no  less  than  the  daughters  of  New  York  mer- 
chants and  Western  Congressmen.  Balls,  dinners, 
receptions,  and  levees  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  no  exertion  seems  to  have  been  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  Corfiotes  to  do  honor  to  the  High 
Commissioner  Extraordinary,  whose  patience  must, 
however,  have  been  sorely  tried  in  having  so  sud- 
denly to  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  numbers  of 
her  Majesty's  Ionian  subjects." 

Our  correspondent  further  says :  "  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighboring  islands  are  as  good  wreckers  as  the 
men  of  Key  West,  and  watch  a  ship  in  a  storm  with 
feelings  of  great  interest.  Light-houses  are  an  abom- 
ination in  their  sight.  A  gentleman  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  shooting  excursion  encountered  a 
severe  gale  off  Ithaca,  and,  though  the  natives  gath- 
ered in  numbers  on  the  shore,  in  expectation  of  his 
yacht  being  driven  on  the  rocks  and  wrecked,  his 
shouts  brought  no  help,  and  on  a  cessation  of  the 
storm  he  and  his  friends  were  received  with  expres- 
sions of  lively  disappointment.  An  adventurous 
ensign  was  upset  in  his  boat  off  Cephalonia,  the  oth- 
er day,  and  drifted  for  a  good  while,  clinging  to  it ; 
a  barge  full  of  Greeks  put  off  from  the  shore,  as  he 
thought,  to  rescue  him,  but  on  their  approach  to 
within  twenty  yards  of  him  they  stopped  rowing, 
and  inquired  what  price  he  would  pay  for  the  res- 
cue. The  young  officer,  not  being  inclined  to  bar- 
gain for  his  life,  and  seeing  a  good  chance  of  drifting 
to  land,  would  not  come  to  terms ;  so  they  left  him 
to  his  fate,  which  was  not,  however,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  a  watery  grave." 

Another  letter  we  take  up  from  a  gossiping  cor- 
respondent in  Berlin  gives  us  this  little  account  of 
the  fete  (birth)  day  of  the  English-Prussian  Prin- 
cess Frederick  William : 

"  The  morning  broke  clear  and  cold,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour  dense  crowds  of  spectators  assembled  in 
the  vicinit}'  of  the  Princess's  palace,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  her.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock  car- 
riages began  to  drive  up  in  rapid  succession,  con- 
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veying  the  chief  military  and  civil  authorities  to  in- 
scribe their  names  on  the  Princess's  visiting-book. 
Among  the  earliest  to  arrive  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Bloomfield,  who  were  graciously  invited  to  remain 
and  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  appointed  to  take- 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal— a  beautiful  edifice  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  palace.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  royal  family  arrived  before  noon, 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  whole  party  entered  the 
chapel,  where  an  impressive  service  was  performed 
in  the  German  language.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
is  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  wore  the  uniform  of  a  col- 
onel in  the  Guard?.  After  the  company  had  depart- 
ed her  Royal  Highness  withdrew  to  obtain  a  little 
repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  during  which 
period  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother-in-law 
drove  out  and  visited  some  members  of  the  Prussian 
royal  family,  returning  before  eight  o'clock  to  a  din- 
ner en  famille.  In  the  evening  a  few  of  the  public 
offices  were  illuminated,  and  some  of  the  theatres 
had  special  performances  in  honor  of  the  day.  It 
was  remarked  that  her  Royal  Highness,  although 
somewhat  pale,  looked  remarkably  animated  and 
happy.  Prince  Frederick  William  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment  of  Guards  to  which  he  belongs. 
During  the  day  her  Royal  Highness  received  a  num- 
ber of  costly  presents,  many  of  which  came  from  far 
distances.  Several  packages  arrived  from  England ; 
among  them  a  large  bouquet  of  English  roses  and 
other  choice  flowers,  purposely  grown  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Princess,  it  is  said,  anticipates  her  con- 
finement very  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  event  is  looked  forward  to  by  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety in  Berlin." 

We  have  put  thus  much  in  type,  that  our  readers 
may  contrast  the  record  with  the  terrible  progress 
of  the  British  "  double  marriages"  in  Carlyle's  "  Fred- 
erick the  Great,"  The  great  alliance  is  surely  now 
fairly  won ;  and  the  court  festivities  of  Prussia,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  are  of  a  different  complexion  from  those 
which  enlivened  the  "  Tobacco  parliaments"  of  old. 

Royalty  is  not  yet  exploded.  Economy  is  prob- 
ably less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Frederich  Wil- 
helm,  consumption  of  Champagne  may  be  even  great- 
er ;  church-goers  may  possibly  be  fewer ;  diplomacy 
is  as  inscrutable  and  as  false ;  but  if  we  compare  the 
two  ages,  who  had  not  rather  take  his  chance  under 
the  present  Regent,  and  prospective  King,  than  to 
have  lived  under  the  wing  of  the  great  Potsdam 
giants  ? 

From  the  British  Princess  it  is  no  long  remove 
(not  so  long  as  that  from  Siam  to  Corfu)  to  the  Brit- 
ish Premier ;  and  we  have  a  sketch  of  him  here  which 
Avill  be  read  with  interest : 

"  Nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic  at  once 
of  the  whole  genius  and  temperament  of  Lord  Derby 
than  his  manner  in  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  night 
of  some  great  discussion — upon  the  occasion,  let  us 
say,  of  one  of  his  important  ministerial  statements. 
Every  one  is  in  expectation.  The  building  is  com- 
paratively crowded — the  Lords  in  unusual  attend- 
ance, the  Commons  clustered  below  the  bar,  stran- 
gers grouped  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  or  to  the 
right  and  left  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  behind  the 
woolsack.  Although  the  Premier  is  seated,  in  the 
midst  of  his  colleagues,  upon  the  front  Treasury  bench, 
he  among  them  all  is  at  once  readily  distinguishable. 
You  recognize  him  at  once  by  the  watchful  glance — 
that  frequent  look  of  vivid  and  vigilant  observation. 
If  you  mark  him  keenly  before  he  rises,  moreover, 


j  you  fail  not  to  note  the  nervous  anxiety  betrayed  in 
his  every  lineament,  in  the  compression  of  the  firm 

;  lip  and  the  knitting  of  the  broad  forehead.  When 
at  length,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assem- 
bly, he  has  gained  his  feet,  how  through  the  clear 
and  unstudied  exordium  he  rapidly,  yet  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  wins  upon  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  by  his  evident  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
Later  on,  when  he  has  passed  the  outskirts  of  his 
argument,  and  has  fairly  wanned  to  his  theme,  all 
the  more  genial  qualities  of  his  mind  become  appar- 
ent, shining  out  winningly,  delightfully,  playfully, 
with  an  air  of  exhilaration.  It  is  a  vivacity  with 
him  '  ever  young'  in  its  easy  animation.  Yet,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  this,  if  he  is  desirous  at  any 
moment  of  reverting  to  a  more  serious  tone,  of  re- 
calling himself  and  his  hearers  to  a  mood  of  gravity 
befitting  some  impressive  and  emphatic  declaration 
— his  look,  his  voice,  his  bearing  are  instantaneously 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  senator  and  the 
statesman.  The  management  of  his  harmonious 
voice,  above  all,  is  throughout  marked  in  every  turn 
and  inflection  by  an  almost  perfect  art  and  a  nearly 
matchless  dexterity ;  more  especially,  as  we  have 
heard  it  inimitably  described,  when,  upon  occasion, 
it  is  so  managed  that  '  the  cadence  falls  like  the  run- 
ning bullet  in  a  loaded  bludgeon.' " 


Nothing  more  from  England ;  indeed  your  Amer- 
ican papers  are  so  thoroughly  posted  in  all  British 
matters  that  we  rarely  seek  for  our  material  in  that 
direction. 

Falling  back,  then,  into  the  solitude  of  our  office- 
chair — the  correspondence  for  the  month  being  ex- 
hausted— what  have  we  to  beguile  the  half  hour 
which  waits  before  the  closing  of  our  monthly  budget? 

Nothing,  except  it  be  the  "  Life  of  Yicdocq." 

And  who  was  Yicdocq  ? 

The  "  Old  Hays"  of  France ;  the  great  police  de- 
tective of  his  day ;  the  Yautrin  of  Balzac's  stories. 

He  died  about  half-way  through  the  year  1857, 
having  been  born  in  Arras  in  the  year  1775. 

He  commenced  life  by  robbing  his  father's  house, 
and  ended  it,  in  the  most  tranquil  part  of  Paris,  a 
gray-haired  patriarch,  with  a  fortune  at  command, 
and  full  of  police  honors. 

While  a  boy  he  fled  into  Belgium  to  escape  im- 
prisonment, and  there  associated  himself,  successive- 
ly, with  a  show  of  traveling  and  educated  dogs 
a  Punch  and  Judy  theatre.  Weary  of  this,  he  en- 
rolled himself  a  soldier,  fought  against  the  Austrian-, 
deserted,  was  retaken,  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg, 
and  manned,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  woman  four 
or  five  years  his  senior,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  thin,  deformed,  ugly,  and  without  character. 

At  Lille,  shortly  after,  being  condemned  to  prison 
for  an  attack  upon  his  superior  officer,  b e  aid  d  a 
poor  devil  to  escape  by  means  of  forged  papers.  For 
this  new  offense  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys; 
and  there  formed  that  wide  acquaintance  with  cul- 
prits and  their  habits  which  served  him  so  well  in 
after  years. 

In  the  year  1809  he  was  named  chief  of  the  secret 
police  of  Paris,  with  pay  of  five  thousand  francs  a 
year.  Within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  entrance 
upon  official  duty  he  had  arrested  and  expelled  from 
Paris  no  less  than  eight  hundred  of  his  old  criminal 
friends.  The  wariest  and  the  most  subtle  were 
matched  by  him  with  a  subtlety  equal  to  their  own. 
His  capacity  for  taking  on  disguise,  whether  of  voice, 
or  dress,  or  gait,  or  even  countenance,  was  something 
most  wonderful.      He  introduced  himself  into  the 
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cq  prays  him  to  be  seated,  offers  him  a  taste 

ra,  and  opens  his  plan. 

ML  Benoit  is  desperately  in  love :  wishes  to  mar- 

is  name,  however,  is  on  the  conscription  list 

for  the  year :  he  has  no  money  to  buy  a  substitute  : 

five  hundred  francs  are  needed ;   would  M.  Benoit 

like  the  five  hundred  frai    - .; 

out  a  doubt — charmed  to  earn  them.  It  can 
be  easily  dene.  The  Baron  Mechin  has  a  parrakeet 
he  prizes  highly  ? 

Benoit  says  yes  :  in  fact  he  has  the  care  of  him. 

Will  Benoit.  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  francs, 

-ning,  just  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  allow 

the  pet  bird  to  escape  by  the  window  on  the  street  ? 

''Impossible !  the  bird  would  be  lost ;  a  thousand 

francs  could  not  replace  him.'' 

:.  here  is  a  little 
silken  thread,  with  a  lead  bullet  attached ;  tie  the 
string  to  the  left  wing  of  the  bird ;  he  will  flutter 
,  and  drop  to  the  pavement ;  I  will  be  there  to  receive 
,  him.  It  is  a  ruse  of  mine  only,  to  have  interview 
:  with  the  Baron  on  matters  of  importance ;  and  if 
i  you  lose  service,  tenez,  here  is  my  card;  you  shall 
take  service  with  me." 

Benoit  reads  the  card — a  pompous  title  upon  it : 
M.  Laaibebt, 
Xotaire-CeHijicateur  a  MoritMrnart. 
'.-.     ins  upon  the  valet,  and  the  bargain  is  struck. 
At  the  appointed  hourTicdocq  is  on  the  street— a 
.  stately  old  gentleman  from  the  provinces. 
His  agents,  meantime,  posted  here  and  there  to  in- 
tercept the  parrakeet  in  case  of  escape. 

When  the  guests  have  all  arrived  a  casement  is 
suddenly  opened;  a  parrakeet  screams  and  flutters 
in  the  air,  drops,  and  is  insl  ght  up  by  Vic- 

docq.  He  detaches  the  threa  "  the  bird  under 

the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  asks  naively  of  the  shop- 
keepers to  what  fair  lady  so  beautiful  a  bird  1>:  1 

-  the  Baron  Me  chin's :  and  the  Baron's  balcony 

is  already  thronged  with  the  Baron's  guests,  eager 

rn  if  the  capture  has  been  made. 

3  I    Lambert  (sending  up  his  card)  is  overjoyed  to 

find  he  has  done  a  worthy  man,  and  so  sterling  a 

patriot,  even  so  small  a  service.     He  begs  liberty  to 

return  the  bird  with  his  own  hands.     He  enters — is 

delighted  at  the  opportunity  afforded ;   the  liberal 

of  tile  B  in  low  1  ne)  are  so  dear  to 

his  heart ;  proudest  day  of  his  life :  the  Baron  does 

rhaps,  know  what  ardent  friends  he  possesses 

in  the  little  commune  of  Montelimart  ? 

The  Baron  has.  indeed,  heard  of  M.  Lambert,  and 

of  his  liberal  opinions :  is  delighted  at  the  opportu- 

apade  of  the  bird  that 

bin  such  unexpected  pleasure;  a  few  friends 

are  with  him ;  would  M,  Lambert  do  him  the  honor 

to  dine  ? 

I  >cq  could  ape  the  manners  of  the  pompous 
bourgeois  as  well  a  the  Duchess  of  St.  Ger- 

main.   He  delight  iraws  out  the  political 

f  the  company :  and  takes  report  next  morn- 
ing  1    :he  delighted  prefect. 

Happily  it  was  not  such  as  to  endanger  either  the 
life  or  liberty  of  his  pleasant  entertainer. 


tfiitnfs  rrnmrr. 


/""*  X)D  wine  needs  no  bush."    Better  than  wine, 
vJT  to  make  glad  the  heart,  is  the  matter  in  this 
Drawer,   and  it  needs  no  note  of  commendation. 
Read  this  from  an  ex  t  Me1  her  in 

the  ministry  from  Ohio, 

and  certifies  to  the  authenticitv  of  the  storv : 
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"  Over  the  contents  of  the  '  Editor's  Drawer,'  in 
the  last '  issoo'  of  Harper,  I  have  '  laughed  as  I  would 
die.'  Herewith  I  send  you  an  anecdote  of  a  whang- 
doodle  hard-shell  preacher,  who  wound  up  a  naming 
sermon  with  this  magnificent  peroration  : 

u'My  brethring  and  sistern!  ef  a  man's  full  of 
religion  you  can't  hurt  him !  There  was  the  three 
Arabian  children;  they  put  'em  in  a  fiery  furnace, 
hetted  seven  times  hotter  than  it  could  be  het,  and 
it  didn't  swinge  a  har  on  their  heads !  And  there 
was  John  the  Evangeler ;  .they  put  him — and  where 
do  you  think,  brethring  and  sistern,  they  put  him? 
Why,  they  put  him  into  a  caladronic  of  bilin'  ile,  and 
biled  him  all  night,  and  it  didn't/aze  his  shell !  And 
there  was  Dan'el ;  they  put  him  in  a  lion's  den — and 
what,  my  fellow-travelers  and  respected  auditories, 
do  you  think  he  was  put  into  a  lion's  den  for  ?  Why, 
for  pray  in'  three  times  a  day.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
brethring  and  sistern ;  I  don't  think  any  of  you  will 
ever  get  into  a  lion's  den !' " 


I  after  consulting  his  attorney,  concluded  that  the 
Ohio  Justice  had  mistaken  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  result  of 
a  suit  against  him  for  false  imprisonment,  declined 
obeying  the  mandate  so  imperiously  directed  to  him. 


The  late  Judge  M was  said  in  his  early  days 

to  be  very  fond  of  a  quiet  game  of  cards,  and  was  re- 

1  puted  to  be  quite  a  proficient  in  all  the  mysteries  of 

euchre,  high  low,  bluff,  etc.,  etc.    While  holding  the 

circuit  in  one  of  the  Western  counties,  the  counsel 

for  the  plaintiff  was  examining  a  rather  reluctant 

j  witness,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  put 

!  some  question  to  the  witness  w  bieh  was  objected  to 

:  by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  ruled  out  by  the  Judge 

I  as  improper.    This  was  repeated  again  and  again,  in 

!  different  forms,   until  the  Judge,  out  of  patience, 

called  out  to  the  plaintiffs  counsel,  "  Mr.  B ,  if 

j  you  have  got  any  trumps  you  had  better  play  them,  and 


A  newly-elected  Justice,  in  one  of  the  mount- 
ain counties  in  Ohio,  no  doubt  honestly  believing 
that  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  inhabited  portions  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  lately  perpetrated  the  following 
in  issuing  his  first  warrant.  It  appears  that  some 
half  dozen  young  Kentuckians  had  been  at  a  wed- 
ding in  one  of  the  rural  parts  of  Ohio,  and  having 
imbibed  rather  freely,  became  noisy ;  and,  finally, 
kicked  up  a  row.  One  of  the  sober-sided  citizens 
of  that  region,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of 
the  boys,  laid  in  his  complaint,  in  the  form  of  an  af- 
fidavit, before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  demanded 
a  warrant  for  their  arrest ;  telling  the  magistrate,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  boys  would  probably  be  in 
Kentucky  before  the  warrant  could  be  served  upon 
them.  The  magistrate  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per ;  and  assured  him  that  he  was  elected  by  over 
two  hundred  majority,  and  that  he  would  issue  a 
warrant  that  would  take  them  in  Kentucky,  or  any 
where  else ;  whereupon  he  immediately  sat  down  and 
issued  the  warrant,  and,  for  safety  and  certainty,  di- 
rected it  "To  all  Constables  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky." 

The  description  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  war- 
rant is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  Defendants,  on  or  about  the  14th  day 
of  October,  a.d.  1S5S,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  did,  un- 
lawfully, riotously,  and  routously  assemble  themselves 
together,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  do  an  unlawful 
act — to  wit,  with  force  and  violence,  against  the  person 
and  property— to  wit,  the  dwelling-house  of  one  \Y.  D., 
then  and  there  being — to  wit,  then  and  there  to  strike  and 
beat  the  said  W.  D.,  who  was  too  old  to  defend  himself; 
and  to  injure  his  said  property,  by  tben  and  there  shoot- 
ing at  him,  the  said  W.  D.,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  with  a  pistol  supposed  to  be  loaded,  but  the  con- 
tents are  unknown  to  this  Court.  These  are,  therefore, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
command  you  to  arrest  said  Defendants,  if  found  within 
your  State ;  or,  if  they  have  fled  to  any  other  State  to  avoid 
the  levy  of  this  warrant,  you  are  authorized  to  pursue  nit- 
er them  and  bring  them  back,  as  well  to  answer  the  charge 
aforesaid,  as  to  answer  for  a  contempt  offered  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  the  authority  of  this  court,  by  attempting 
to  escape  beyond  its  jurisdiction;  and  you  will  have  their 
bodies  forthwith  before  me  for  trial  as  soon  as  you  return 
with  them,  dead  or  alive. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  15th  day 
of  October,  Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1868. 

"A.  B."  (seal) 

The  aggrieved  individual  actually  took  the  war- 
rant to  Kentucky,  and  tried  to  get  a  constable  to 
arrest  the  defendants  under  it;  but  the  constable, 


not  undertake  to 


nig  any  more . 


Judge  B ,  of  E County,  in  tins  State,  was 

one  of  the  side  Judges  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  very  good  sort  of  man  and  a  respectable 
merchant,  but  considerably  elevated  by  his  position  on 
the  bench  ;  and,  on  the  resignation  of  the  first  Judge, 
his  self-esteem  was  by  no  means  decreased  by  his  be- 
coming the  presiding  Judge.     While  holding  court 

on  one  occasion,  a  Mr.  T ,  who  has  since  become 

somewhat  eminent  in  his  profession,  tried  his  first 
cause,  and  excited  the  unanimous  commendation  of 
the  whole  bar  at  the  ability  he  displayed.  A  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  in  the  result  of  the  cause 
arose  during  the  trial,  and,  after  a  very  able  argu- 
1  ment  on  the  part  of  our  young  friend,  was  decided 
by  the  presiding  Judge  against  him.  This  aroused 
his  young  blood ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion he  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Judge,  "  that 
he  was  astonished  at  such  an  outrageous  decision." 

Judge  B ,  much  excited  at  the  remark,  called 

the  young  man  to  an  account,  and  required  of  him 
an  apology,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be  made 
at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon ;  or,  in 
default,  the  Court  would  commit  him  for  contempt. 

Mr.  T was  very  much  alarmed  at  his  position, 

and  called  on  his  friend,  John  E ,  celebrated  for 

his  diy  humor  and  ready  wit ;  who  told  him  to  give 
himself  no  further  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  as  he 
would  help  him  out.     At  the  opening  of  the  court 

Mr.  T was  called  upon  for  his  apology.     The 

tall,  gaunt  form  of  John  K arose,  who  said  that 

he  had  been  requested  by  his  young  friend  to  address 
the  Court  in  his  behalf;  and  after  commenting  upon 
the  talents  and  rare  ability  displayed  by  his  young 
friend  in  the  trial  of'the  cause,  his  youth,  and  inex- 
perience in  the  ways  and  customs  of  courts,  and  of 
this  court  in  particular,  remarked,  "  That  had  his 
young  friend  been  as  familiar  with  the  practice  and 

decisions  of  this  court  as  he  [Mr.  R ]  7cas,  he 

would  have  ceased  long  ago  to  be  astonished  at  any  <l<.  - 
cision your  Honor  might  maker  [An  old  story,  but 
good  as  new. — Ed.  Drawer. ~\ 


"The  people  of  our  State  of  Tennessee  are  at  this 
time  greatly  'exercised'  upon  the  subject  of  the 
'  New  Code'  which  was  passed  by  our  last  Legisla- 
ture. Section  1840  of  the  Code  reads  as  follows : 
'  Every  miller  or  bolter  of  flour,  made  or  intended  for 
exportation,  shall  provide  and  use  distinguishable 
brands  or  marks;  and  before  the  flour  is  removed 
shall  impress  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  the  name  of 
the  miller  or  bolter  bv  whom  it  was  manufactured, 
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and  the  quality  of  flour  contained  in  each  particular 
barrel,  by  branding  or  marking  thereon,  at  full 
length,  the  words  "family,"  ''superfine,"  "fine," 
"middling,"  as  the  ease  may  be.'  Shortly  after  the 
issuance  of  the  'Code'  I  was  passing  by  the  mill  of 

our  simple-minded  and  law-abiding  friend,  W 

L ,  when  you  may  guess  my  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment to  see  about  one  hundred  or  more  barrels  bear- 
in-  the  following  inscription,  at  full  length  :  '  W— - — 
L ,  miller  or  bolter,  family,  superfine,  fine,  mid- 
dling, as  the  case  may  be !'  and  my  friend  still  busy, 
brush  in  hand,  doing  a  hundred  or  so  more. 

"'Why,  what  does  all  this  mean?'  said  I. 

"He  triumphantly  pointed  out  to  me  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  Code,  and  said,  '  Lone  ac- 
cordin'  to  law,  you  see,  old  hoss!' 

"  I  succeeded  in  holding  in  till  I  left  him.  Some 
one  has  enlightened  him,  I  suppose ;  as  I  notice  a 
great  many  barrels,  whose  heads  are  painted  all  over 
red,  waiting  to  receive  new  inscriptions  or  brands." 


like  the  Judge,  when  he  once  gets  hold  of  it,  he 
never  lets  it  slip.  It  works  him  all  over,  and  his 
enjoyment  is  intense,  and  intensely  explosive.  On 
this  occasion,  long  after  the  uproarious  mirth  had 
subsided,  and  other  and  more  quiet  themes  were  un- 
der discussion  with  the  dinner,  the  sober-sided  George 
incontinently  burst  out  into  a  terrific  fit  of  laughter, 
such  as  none  but  he  can  perpetrate,  for  he  has  a 
voice  like  young  thunder,  and  old  Stentor  was  a  baby 
to  George  in  a  vocal  way. 

"  '  Good !'  exclaimed  he.  '  Good !  Glorious !  I 
see  it!' 

"  '  See  what  ?'  asked  Mrs.  T . 


?poon.= 


"The  author  of  'Cousin  Sally  Dillard,'"  writes 
a  correspondent,  "has  furnished  the  Drawer  with 
'  an  ower  true  tale'  about  one  of  our  judges  (his  name 
is  not  Billings,  though),  whose  peculiar  merits  do 
not  consist  in  a  quick  appreciation  of  a  joke.  The 
same  witty  contributor  knows  another  instance  of 
inappreciative  solemnity,  which  he  could  report 
much  better  than  I.     But  here  it  is  : 

"Some  years  ago,  when  Governor  Morehead 
graced  the  executive  chair  of  the  old  North  State,  a 
ferocious  onslaught  was  made  against  his  administra- 
tion by  the  party  in  opposition,  which  had  a  major- 
ity in  our  Legislature.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  that  body  to  examine  the  expenditures  of  his 
Excellency  in  the  executive  mansion — which  we  call 
'  the  palace.'  Mr.  Brogden,  now  State  Controller, 
was  chairman  of  that  committee — since  celebrated 
as  the  '  Spoon  Committee.'  The  majority  of  this 
committee  and  its  chairman  were  politically  opposed 
to  the  Governor,  and  went  into  the  scrutiny  con 
amore,  hoping  to  find  something  rich  out  of  which 
capital  might  be  made  for  the  coming  canvass.  Aft- 
er visiting  the  palace,  and  peeping  about  among  its 
furniture  and  fixings  generally,  this  grave  body  met 
to  make  their  report  upon  the  awful  waste  and  ex- 
travagance which  his  Excellency  had  shown  in  build- 
ing an  ice-house,  and  repairing  his  stables,  and  in 
divers  naughty  east  room  embellishments,  when  it 
occurred  to  the  chairman — a  simple-hearted  but  not 
very  polished  citizen — that  the  committee  had  neg- 
lected a  very  important  part  of  their  duty,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  counted  the  spoons,  and  veri- 
fied the  number  as  charged  in  the  Governor's  bills. 
Ben  Pope,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  infinite  humor,  exclaimed  with  much 
mock  indignation  again.-t  an  investigation  that  im- 
plied that  a  Governor  of  North  Carolina  might  steal 
spoons.  '  But,  Brogden,'  said  he,  '  if  you  wish  to 
count  the  spoons,  go  and  do  it.  /  shall  not  go,  and 
I  am  sure  the  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
be  ashamed  to  accompany  you  in  such  a  pitiful  serv- 
ice. You  will  go  alone — and — and,  Brogden,  who  is 
to  count  them  after  yov.V 

"Several  gentlemen  were  dining  that  day  with 
the  witty  and  very  accomplished  Mrs.  T — — ,  and 
the  spoon  story  was  told  and  enjoyed  with  great 

glee  by  all  at  the  table— all  but  G — -  M ,  whose 

only  failing  is  similar  to  that  which  afflicts  Judge 
Billings.  He  is  slow  at  taking  a  joke,  and  under- 
stands one  only  when  he  has  had  time  to  turn  it 
over  and  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.     But,  un- 


"  'Oh,  that  joke  upon  Brogden  and  the 
Glorious!     Capital!     Capital!' 

"  '  There  was  no  danger  of  losing  the  spoons,'  said 
the  lady,  laughing,  '  if  Brogden  was  as  slow  at  tak- 
ing them  as  Mr.  M is  at  taking  a  joke.' 

"  The  feast  went  on,  but  G M could  not 

get  over  the  spoon  joke ;  and  semi-occasionally,  if 

not  oftener,  during  that  dinner,  he  thundered  out 

his  appreciation  of  Ben  Pope's  fun.     He  could  not 

i  help  it.     Brogden  and  the  spoons,  the  spoons  and 

Brogden,  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  must  let 

;  out.     And  even  now,  though  years  have  passed, 

j  there  is  no  question  but  the  demure  and  quiet  woods 

;  of  old  Guilford  are  waked  up  by  some  very  mirthful 

and  un-Quakerly  sounds  whenever  the  memory  of 

that  scene  comes  over  his  mind." 


"During  that  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
dominant  party  had  determined  to  pass  some  resolu- 
tions of  a  party  character  on  a  certain  day.  The 
minority  were  equally  determined  that  it  should  not 
be  done.  A  noisy  night  session  was  the  consequence. 
All  sorts  of  parliamentary  tactics  were  employed  by 
the  minority  to  stave  off  the  question.  It  was  about 
midnight  when  this  same  Green  Mitchell — for  that 
is  his  name — a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  a  pure  gentleman,  and  large-hearted 
philanthropist,  obtained  the  floor.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  a  high  key,  and  said,  pausing  after  every 
word :  '  Mr. — Speaker — The  —  point  —  of  —  order — 
now — under — discussion — is — decided — in — one — of 
— the — three — large — volumes — of — Hatsell's — Pre- 
cedents.—  I — am — not — certain — in — which — vol- 
ume— but — I — shall — begin — at — the — beginning — 
of — the — first — volume — and — read — on — until — I — 
\  find — it.'  He  then  ordered  one  of  the  pages  to  bring 
him  'a  pitcher  of  water,  and  three  large  sperma- 
ceti candles.  He  should  probably  want  them  all 
before  he  was  done,  though  he  should  use  only  one 
at  a  time,r  etc.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
majority  consented  to  adjourn,  and  the  resolutions 
were  passed  on  a  subsequent  day." 


"People  nowadays,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  spoken  of,  get  an  idea  of  a  body 
whose  only  intellectual  recreation  is  the  delivery  of 
long  Buncombe  speeches,  which  poorly  make  up  for 
their  want  of  novelty  and  point  by  the  noise  and 
pretension  with  which  they  are  pronounced.  But, 
not  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Randolphs  and 
Burgesses  and  Holmeses  of  an  earlier  day,  there  have 
been  many  'good  things'  said  by  our  M.C.'s  within 
but  a  few  years,  which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving. Two  or  three  of  these,  which  I  now  recall 
to  mind,  I  propose  to  put  into  your  Drawer  for  that 
purpose.  '■Pars  quorum,1  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  I 
was ;  but  my  particular  employment  at  the  Capitol 
gave  me  good  opportunity  to  hear  and  enjoy  as  well 
as  if  I  had  been  '  one  of  'em ;'  and  I  am  glad  to  show 
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3^ou  that  I  have  had  appreciation  and  memory  of  the 
wit  of  others,  although  making  no  claim  to  be  among 
the  perpetrators  myself.  I  will  chronicle  nothing 
but  what  is  harmless  to  the  fame  of  any  one  living 
or  dead,  so  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  use  of 
names. 

"Every  body  has  heard  of  'long  John  Went- 
worth,'  of  Chicago.  Well,  when  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  one  day,  a  vote  was  being  taken  by 
tellers  on  some  question  on  which  the  lines  of  party 
were  a  little  broken,  John  found  himself  separated 
from  his  Democratic  friends  and  arranged  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  on  a  Lake  Harbor  Improvement 
Bill.  You  know  how  they  vote  by  tellers — passing 
in  pairs,  like  yoke-fellows,  between  two  members, 
who  are  appointed  to  stand  in  the  area  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  chair,  and  make  report  of  the  numbers 
in  the  affirmative  and  negative.  Our  tall  Illinoisan, 
towering  in  person  above  all  the  crowd  who  were 
pressing  forward  thus  in  couples  to  be  counted,  look- 
ed down  and  around  him,  inquiring,  '  See  here,  boys ! 
am  I  alone  among  these  rascally  Whigs  ?  Isn't  there 
any  good  Loco  Foco  here  to  pass  through  with  me?' 

"  '  Double  yourself  up,'  said  Abner  Lewis,  of  New 
York,  who,  with  Robert  C.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  was 
coming  just  behind;  'double  yourself  up,  Went- 
worth,  and  so  you  will  go  through  with  the  hardest 
Loco  Foco  in  this  crowd.' 

"  'Ah,  yes,'  added  Schenck;  'you  think  "None 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." ' 

"But  the  quotation  and  application  were  both 
unnecessary.     The  shaft  needed  no  feathering. 

"  This  same  Mr.  Schenck,  who,  in  the  eight  or  ten 
years  of  his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
held  always  the  first  position,  in  my  judgment,  as 
the  readiest  and  most  effective  debater  in  the  Hall, 
was  famous  for  letting  off  good  and  brilliant  things, 
and  sometimes  ver}r  pungent  ones,  in  conversation 
as  well  as  on  the  floor.  It  required  all  of  his  very 
gentlemanly  and  polished  manner,  often,  to  recon- 
cile the  object  of  his  sarcasm  to  take,  and  endure 
good-humoredly,  the  trenchant  blows  he  could  give. 
In  the  long-protracted  debate  on  the  '  Oregon  Ques- 
tion,' in  the  time  of  President  Polk's  administration, 
Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  '  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight'  party. 
Andy  was  known  as  a  man  of  much  more  native 
shrewdness  than  of  cultivation.  He  had  finished  a 
loud  and  fiery  war-speech  one  day,  and  passed  out 
into  the  post-office  room  of  the  House,  which  was 
commonly  used  by  the  members  as  a  lounging  and 
chatting  place.  He  was  still  glowing  with  unsub- 
sided  excitement  and  patriotism,  when  some  one  re- 
marked to  him : 

"  '  Kennedy,  you  did  belabor  the  British  lion  ter- 
ribly. Queen  Victoria  would  hardly  sleep  soundly 
to-night  if  she  could  know  how  you  had  been  defying 
and  threatening  her.' 

"  'Very  well,'  said  the  flushed  orator,  'them's 
just  my  sentiments !  Yes,  Sir,'  said  he,  looking  al- 
most fiercely  at  Mr.  Schenck,  who  happened  to  be 
the  only  Whig  present,  '  them's  my  sentiments.  I 
hate  every  thing  English /' 

"  '  I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all,  Sir,'  quietly  rejoined 
the  latter ;  '  I  have  observed  that  you  extend  your 
hostility  sometimes  even  to  the  language  /' 

"But  Mr.  Schenck  once  was  himself  pleasantly 
and  wittily  hit  by  a  most  excellent  fellow.  Some 
one  had  sent  across  the  hall  to  his  desk  a  card,  on 
which  was  written  a  crabbed  Latin  sentence,  request- 
ing a  translation.  He  looked  it  over,  and  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  had  better  be  passed  on  to  George  P. 


Marsh,  of  Vermont,  who  was  the  admitted  scholar 
of  the  House  ;  but  said  that  if  he  did  venture  a  con- 
struction, he  should  say  'that  there  was  either  a 
mistake  in  the  punctuation  or  it  was  bad  Latin.' 

'"Maybe  it's  good  Latin,  Schenck,'  dryly  re- 
marked Julius  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  who  over- 
heard the  conversation ;  '  that  may  be  the  difficulty !' 

"  How  much  better  and  more  becoming  such  en- 
counters of  wit  than  the  brutal  pugilism  with  which 
our  nation's  Solons  sometimes  diversify  the  scenes 
of  legislation!" 

"  For  the  delectation  and  edification  of  my  better 
half,"  writes  a  Southern  correspondent,  "  I  was  just 
now  reading  to  her  George  Bulpin's  advertisement 
in  Harper 's  Weekly.  One  of  our  '  chattels,'  a\  ho  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  Frank,  being  in  the  room,  was 
a  delighted  listener.  Said  '  chattel'  values  himself 
at  $1500.  The  advertisement  announced  that  Mr. 
Bulpin  had  recently  purchased  a  stock  of  goods  in 
Paris  amounting  to  one  million  of  francs  in  value. 
The  *  chattel,'  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  French,  and  imagining  that  the  cloaks 
and  furs  in  Bulpin's  establishment  had  cost  a  million 
times  his  own  value,  rushed  out  to  his  mates  and 
announced  the  intelligence  by  informing  them  that 
'  a  store-keeper  in  New  York  had  bought  his  new 
goods,  and  had  traded  a  million  of  niggers  for  'em !' 

"  '  Oh,  Frank,  hush !  you  lyin',  you  know  you  is,' 
said  one  of  his  auditors ;  '  dey  ain't  no  one  man  eb- 
ber  had  a  million  niggers.' 

"  '  You  jes  come  in  de  house,  den,  an'  see  wheder 
Marsa's  lyin'.  I  hearn  him  read  it  in  de  paper,  an' 
de  store-keeper's  name  is  Bullpen,  an'  all  dem  nig- 
gers was  named  Frank,  a  million  of  'em,  sartin.'" 


In  the  early  days  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  cap- 
ital was  Corydon;  and  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  usually  brought  together  as  wild 
a  set  of  mad  wags  as  could  be  found  in  the  State, 
who  had  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment, for  there  were  then  few  theatres,  concerts,  or 
shows. 

These  lovers  of  mischief  had  established  a  mock 
Masonic  Lodge,  into  which  they  would  entice  such 
as  were  a  little  green,  and  take  them  through  a  va- 
riety of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  being  understood  that 
a  good-natured,  athletic  young  man,  about  half  a 
simpleton,  was  to  be  initiated,  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed. Judge  Grass  (it  being  a  character  in  which  he 
was  peculiarly  happy)  had  consented  to  act  the  role 
of  the  devil ;  and  to  make  the  services  more  impres- 
sive had  put  on  a  false  face,  and  a  largo  paper  cap, 
surmounted  with  horns,  and,  with  some  chains  in  his 
hands,  placed  himself  behind  a  screen. 

After  taking  the  candidate  through  a  variety  of 
ceremonies  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  before  the 
screen,  and  told  that  he  had  then  to  confess  all  the 
crimes  he  had  committed  during  his  whole  life.  The 
candidate  confessed  some  trivial  offenses,  and  declared 
that  he  could  recollect  no  more.  At  this  the  Judge 
came  out  from  his  hiding-place,  groaned,  and  shook 
his  chains.  The  frightened  candidate  related  some 
other  small  matters,  and  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
closed all  the  crimes  he  had  ever  committed.  At 
this  the  groans  of  the  pretended  devil  became  furi- 
ous, the  chains  rattled  and  he  shook  his  horns  in  the 
face  of  the  terrified  candidate,  who,  starting  back  in 
alarm,  cried  out, 

illI-h-oldon,  M-m-m-ister  D-d-evil,  iflm-m-must 
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l-t-t-ell  you,  I  d-d-did  k-k-kiss  J-j-judge  G-g-grass's 
to-w-wife  a  c-c-couple  of t-t-times  /" 
The  groaning  ceased. 

WHOEVER  knows  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  M'Cartee 
knows  a  man  of  a  most  rare  and  genial  humor,  whom 
it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  the  advantage  of  in 
readiness  of  wit  or  reply;  but  when  gained,  no  one  en- 
joyed the  joke  more  than  the  Reverend  Doctor  him- 
self. It  was  while  he  was  the  beloved  pastor  and 
friend  of  a  congregation  in  Port  Carbon  that  he  met 
;i  Quaker  gentleman  in  the  cars  between  Pottsville 
and  Philadelphia.  Their  first  conversation  turned 
on  the  different  tenets  of  their  faith,  when  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor,  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  re- 
marked that  his  broad-brimmed  friend  was  laboring 
under  a  severe  cold,  and  recommended  to  him  a  very 
efficacious  remedy,  which  he  had  often  used,  very 
simply  compounded  ;  "  which,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a  look  of  sly  humor,  "  we  call  '  Stewed  Quaker.' " 

"H-e-m!  h-e-m!"  chuckled  the  Quaker,  coolly 
enjoying  the  joke  at  his  own  expense,  "  thee  might 
stew  a  Presbyterian  to  death  before  thee'd  get  that 
much  good  out  of  him." 


It  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
allow  ministers  to  pass  over  the  bridges  free  of  toll. 
A  minister  traveling  along  the  other  day  came  to 
a  bridge.  A  freshly-imported  Paddy  came  out  of 
the  toll-house  and  stopped  him ;  but,  on  being  told 
his  office,  bade  him  go  on.  The  minister  asked  him 
"  why  he  believed  his  mere  word  without  any  cre- 
dentials ?" 

"Faith,"  says  Paddy,  "a  pr'acher  wouldn't  lie, 
sure!" 

There  is  capital  Irish  in  that ;  but  it  takes  a  min- 
ute to  take  the  whole  of  it  in. 


Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  students 

in  the  Theological  Seminary  at to  preach  before 

the  Professors,  who  criticised  their  performances. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion  a  young  man,  who  was  very 
sophomoric  in  his  style,  was  preaching  on  "  The  Cre- 
ation." He  drew  a  glowing  picture ;  spoke  of  the 
dark  night  of  chaos,  out  of  which,  at  the  fiat  of  Om- 
nipotence, sprang  a  bright  and  beautiful  world,  be- 
spangled with  flowers,  gayly-plumed  birds,  etc.,  etc. 

Old  Dr.  ,  whose  turn .  it  was  to  criticise,  sat 

through  it  all  evidently  very  much  annoyed,  and 
the  older  students  expected  some  long  and  scathing 
rebuke.  The  Vv.  afcbte  Dec  tor,  however,  after  a 
pause  of  a  moment,  in  wtfich  n-„  surveyed  the  orator 
minutely,  turned  to  the  students  and  said:  "He 
can't  beat  Moses!" 


We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter  by  a  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  the 
crinoline : 

"  One  day  an  Arab  from  Ghurzug  called  upon  us 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  great  curiosity  at  Beirut. 
Said  he :  '  The  French  and  English  ladies  there  wear 
large  umbrellas  under  their  dresses.  I  am  sure  of 
it.  I  saw  the  frame-work.  And  when  the  signoras 
passed  along  I  saw  the  merchants  move  away  their 
baskets  and  boxes  in  the  narrow  streets  to  let  them 
pass.' " 

"When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  summer, 
the  yellow  fever  commenced  its  ravages  in  our  city, 

the  neighboring  towns,  with  the  exception  of  B -, 

published  in  the  newspapers  their  quarantine  laws 
forbidding  any  one  from  our  city  to  enter  then- 


towns,  under  the  usual  penalties,  unless  after  a 
quarantine  of  several  days.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  having  business  which,  in  a  few  days,  would 

call  him  to  B ,  was  fearful  lest  that  town,  too, 

should  exclude  Charlestonians ;  but  no  notice  hav- 
ing appeared,  he  'packed  up'  and  started  thither- 
ward. You  may  imagine  his  surprise  on  arriving 
there,  to  find  a  notice  pasted  on  the  Court-house — 
within  the  town — forbidding  any  person  or  persons 
from  Charleston  to  enter  that  town,  under  a  penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  and  one  month's  imprison- 
ment. Ought  not  those  folks  to  be  looked  after?" 
Irish  all  over. 


Captain  Thistle,  of  whom  a  story  was  in  the 
Drawer  some  time  ago,  is  now  in  this  city,  a  worthy 
and  respectable  man,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
know  that  the  story  was  purely  fictitious.  The 
gallant  Captain  resides  in  Bleecker  Street,  and  may 
be  inquired  of  by  any  one  who  doubts  the  correct- 
ness of  what  we  now  state. 


"  I  visited,  a  few  days  since,  the  Shelby  Agricul- 
tural Society's  fair  grounds,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
this,  the  '  Bluff  City.'  After  satisfying  myself  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  place,  I  was  about 
passing  out  at  the  main  gate  when  I  observed  a  large 
tent  in  a  distant  comer. 

"  '  What's  in  that  tent  ?'  said  I  to  the  gate-keeper. 

"  '  That's  the  bar,'  said  he. 

'"  The  5ar?' 

"  '  Yes,  Sir.' 

"'Singular,'  said  I,  'that  they  can't  get  along 
with  an  "institution"  of  this  sort  without  a  whishy- 
shop.' 

"  '  It's  no  whiskj^-shop,'  gruffly  replied  he  ;  '  it's 
the  bar — the  6tes-tralian  bar.' 

"  Lovell  and  old  Bruin  were  playin  •  their  pranks 
in  that  tent." 


California  justice  is  sometimes  very  summarily 
administered,  and  the  following  is  a  specimen  there- 
of.    A  correspondent  writes : 

"Our  town  has  long  been  infested  with  a  set  of 
loafers  and  gamblers,  who  have  been  a  scourge  to 
the  quiet  citizens  and  a  terror  to  the  public  officers. 

On  the  election  of  J B — -,  last  fall,  to  the  office 

of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  determined  to  deal  with 
them  'as  the  law  directs.'  While  walking  up  the 
main  street  he  heard  an  altercation  in  one  of  the 
saloons,  and  going  in  saw  two  of  the  sporting  fra- 
ternity 'pitching  in'  to  each  other.  Without  wak- 
ing for  warrant  or  constable  he  immediately  collared 
the  largest  and  most  pugnacious  of  the  two,  and  re- 
quested him  to  '  walk  up  to  the  office  and  settle.' 
This  he  refused  to  do ;  whereupon  the  Squire  took 
him  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  till  the  blood  started 
from  mouth  and  nostrils.  Thinking  that  sufficient 
argument  in  favor  of  '  law  and  order,'  the  Squire  let 
go  his  hold,  and  again  requested  his  company.  He 
again  refused  to  go ;  whereupon  our  energetic  Squire 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  office, 
called  the  Court  to  order,  and  fined  the  sporting  man 
forty  dollars,  which  he  paid.  The  '  Court'  then  ad- 
journed with  the  remark,  '  Gentlemen,  that  is  what 
I  call  even-handed  justice."1  I  '  concurred'  in  that 
opinion." 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  session  of  the  late 
Mississippi  Legislature  there  was  considerable  mer- 
riment in  the  House.  Upon  some  measure  the 
"House  went  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole," 
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D in  the  chair.     Now  D was  evidently  not 

a  handsome  man,  having,  among  other  defects,  a  re- 
markably large  nose  and  very  prominent  eyes.  Some 
member  playfully  moved  that  the  Daguerreotype  of 
the  chairman  should  be  taken,  with  which  to  orna- 
ment the  Hall.     Mr.  S objected;  because,  he 

said,  that  the  I's  and  No's  (nose)  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole." 


Jim  is  a  "five-year-old,"  and  very  fond  of  going 
to  school.  His  mother  once  said,  "Jimmy,  you  can 
not  go  this  morning ;  some  of  the  scholars  have  the 
measles,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  take  it  from  them." 
"Ma,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  take  it  even  if  they 
give  it  to  me !"  replied  he. 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  with  a  very  ugly  name, 
Jim  exclaimed,  "  If  I  was  that  man  I  would  get  mar- 
ried and  change  my  name !" 


Little  Junior,  a  bright  and  thoughtful  fellow 
of  four  summers,  awoke  the  other  morning,  and, 
turning  to  his  grandmother,  said,  "  Grandma,  I 
dreamed  I  had  a  carriage  last  night!"  "Did  you?" 
said  she ;  "  well,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?"  "  Oh, " 
said  he,  in  his  thoughtful  manner,  "I  left  it  in  the 
dream-house!" 


"In  my  reading  class,"  writes  a  clever  corre- 
spondent, "  was  a  boy  who  loved  to  show  his  learn- 
ing by  using  bigger,  if  not  better,  words  than  he 
found  in  the  book.  His  lesson  was  to  give  the  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  a  page  of  words,  on  which 
was:  'Missionary — one  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel.' 
To  make  it  a  little  more  elegant,  he  cried  out,  '  Mis- 
sionary— one  penny  to  preach  the  Gospel !'" 

"  We  have  a  little  three-year-old  feminine,  who, 
a  few  evenings  since,  was  importuning  me  to  repeat 
to  her  the  lines, 

'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star!'  etc., 
which  led  to  a  tedious  questioning  on  her  part  about 
the  stars.  The  evening  was  beautifully  lit  up,  and 
we  were  enjoying  the  scene,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I  had  become  about  tired  of  answering  when 
she  asked,  '  And  where  do  the  stars  go  when  they 
go  out  ?'  As  it  was  getting  about  time  to  retire  for 
the  night,  I  thought  I  would  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  business,  and  answered,  '  I  guess  they  go  to 
bed!'  In  a  few  moments  she  asked,  'And  who 
makes  their  bed  ?' " 


"The  little  son  of  Ex-President  Tyler,  a  boy  of 
four  years,  stood  gazing  at  the  Comet,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  It's  God's  kite  sailing  in  the  sky !' " 


An  octogenarian  writes  to  the  Drawer :  "I  make 
bold  to  send  you  a  conundrum  made  by  my  little 
grand-daughter  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of 
one  of  her  older  brothers  on  a  voyage  for  health.  I 
omit  her  lisp,  but  otherwise  give  her  words : 

"  'Why,'  asked  she,  'is  Fred  like  a  man  that  has 
fallen  off  a  tree,  and  is  determined  to  go  up  again  ?' 
A  ns.  '  Because  he  is  going  to  try  another  clime  /' 

"  Not  bad  for  an  eight-year-old,  is  it  ?" 


"  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  I  should  inform  any 
one  of  your  readers  who  was  S.  S.  Prentiss,  as  the 
history  of  this  wonderful  man  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  country.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  large  practice  in  Mississippi,  he  and  his 

friend,  Judge  G ,  were  on  the  circuit  in  some  of 

the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  stopped  for  the 


night  at  the  village  of  H .  Late  at  night  Pren- 
tiss discovered  that  Judge  G and  himself  were 

not  the  only  claimants  for  possession  of  the  bed,  as 
he  was  vigorously  beset  by  a  description  of  vermin 
who  do  not  make  very  comfortable  bed-fellows. 
Accordingly  he  awoke  Judge  G ,  and  a  consulta- 
tion was  had  whether  they  should  beat  a  retreat  or 
make  an  effort  to  exterminate  their  assailants.  The 
latter  course  was,  however,  adopted;  and  for  the 
purpose  they  took  from  their  saddle-bags  a  brace  of 
pistols,  with  caps,  powder,  and  other  munitions  of 
warfare.  With  pistols  in  hand,  they  proceeded  to 
raise  the  bed-clothing ;  and  as  one  of  the  creeping 
reptiles  would  start  from  his  hiding-place  bang- 
bang  !  would  go  the  pistols.  This,  of  course,  aroused 
and  alarmed  the  worthy  landlord,  who  came  in  hot 
haste  to  the  room,  and  when  he  learned  the  facts 
was  in  great  rage.  Prentiss  demanded  he  should 
leave  the  room,  claiming  that  he  was  only  '  exer- 
cising the  right  of  self-defense— a  right  which  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man  had  given  him.' 
Both  the  entreaty  and  the  threats  of  the  landlord 
proved  unavailing.  The  firing  continued  until  bed, 
bedstead,  and  bedding  were  riddled  with  balls.  At 
last  they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  enemy, 
when  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Prentiss 

and  Judge  G as  to  what  should  be  his  fate.     At 

length  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  '  fairly  and 
impartially  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  country.'  Three 
of  the  landlord's  sons  were  brought  in  and  forced  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  jury,  and  a  third  lawyer  who 
was  present  acted  as  judge.  The  prisoner  was  then 
pinned  to  the  wall.  Judge  G (who  was  a  very- 
able  lawyer)  opened  for  the  prosecution  in  a  speech 
of  two  hours  in  length.  Prentiss  followed  for  the 
defense  in  a  speech  of  four  hours.  There  were  those 
present  who  had  known  Prentiss  intimately,  and  had 
heard  him  upon  great  occasions  of  his  life,  and  who 
now  assert  that  this  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
speech  he  ever  delivered." 


A  Cincinnati  correspondent  writes :  "  The  follow- 
ing specimen  of  negro  wit  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  I 
was  some  time  ago  in  a  barber's  shop,  enjoying  the 
delightful  titrations  of  a  shampoo,  when  Bill,  our 
barber,  a  very  observant,  talkative  fellow,  and  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  said  to  me,  with  his  stron- 
gest darkey  twang, 

"  'Massa  C,  do  you  know  Lawyer  ,  in  de 

same  building  whar  your  office  is  ?' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  I  replied ;  '  very  well.' 

"  'Gosh,'  said  Bill,  'he's  got  de  littlest  head  of 
any  man  I  ever  seed!' 

"At  this  remark  a  big,  fat,  chuffy  negro,  loung- 
ing on  a  settee,  spoke  up :  '  What  use  a  man  got 
wid  a  big  trunk,  when  he  hain't  got  many  clothes  ?' 

"I  thought  it  fitted  the  head  exactly." 


Here  is  a  specimen  of  breaking  the  news  gently. 
During  the  summer  of  1849  a  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of 
West  Jersey,  died  with  cholera  while  some  fifty 
miles  from  home.  John  Rogers  was  employed  to 
convey  the  dead  body  in  a  wagon  to  his  friends  and 
home.  By  inquiry  he  learned  the  precise  house  of 
the  deceased.  On  driving  to  the  door  he  called  to  a 
respectably-appearing  lady,  who  was  in  fact  the 
newly-made  widow,  and  asked: 

"Does  Mr.  Wilson  live  here?" 

"  Yes,"  was  her  replv,  "  but  he  is  not  at  home  to- 
day." 

"I  know  he's  not  at  home  now,  but  he  will  be 
very  soon,  for  I've  got  him  here  dead  in  the  wagon !" 


gnhstanre  atth  lirafrntm 


A  PUPPY. 


PPvETTY  PUSS. 


AN  ASS. 


A  CROCODILE.  AN  OLD  GOOSE. 
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JOHN  BULL. 


THE  WIDOW'S  GRIEF. 


BLUE  BEARD. 


A  GIN  BOTTLE 


AN  ODD  FASHION. 


A  DOUBLE  FATE. 


jfis&jm  to  Jtarlj- 


Furnished  hj  Mr.  G.  BeODXB,  300   Canal  Sired,  New  York,  and  drawn  hj  VoiGT 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


' 


Figures  1,  2,  and  3.— Morning  Negligee  and  Children's  Toilets. 
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THE  Morning  Neg- 
ligee is  specially 
designed  as  a  bridal  pei- 
gnoir. The  Chemisette 
is  only  apparent,  being 
really  a  portion  of  the 
garment.  It  is  wrought 
in  needle-work  so  as  to 
give  the  garment  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  half- 
high  dress.  The  sleeves 
are  similarly  construct- 
ed, so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  under- 
sleeves.  If  desired,  the 
skirt  may  be  wrought  in 
a  suitable  design  in  nee- 
dle-work, en  quille.  The 
corsage  is  close,  and, 
with  the  skirt,  is  similar 
to  that  presented  last 
month,  being  cut  in  one 
length,  so  as  to  fit  rather 
closely  at  the  waist,  with 
a  moderate  fullness  be- 
low. Our  illustration  is 
designed  for  white  mus- 
lin. Should  merino  be 
selected  for  the  material, 
a  blue-bird  egg  color  is 
appropriate,  if  it  suits 
the  complexion.  In  this 
case  the  robe  must  have 
the  neck  cut  square,  half- 
high,  with  aninside/2cfa<  ; 
the  sleeves  also  must 
be  short,  and  turned 
back,  buttoning  upon 
themselves,  with  under- 
slee  ves  arranged  in  broad 
plaits,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration.  The 
vandyked  sleeve  -  caps, 
which  have   buttons   at 

each  point,  may  be  slightly  stiffened.  The  cord 
and  tassels  are  merely  for  ornament.  The  coiffure 
consists  of  a  simple  lace  handkerchief. 

The  Boy's  Toilet  consists  of  a  Scotch  cap  of 

black   velvet    with    feather    and    plaid   band ;   a 

y.  .     full  trunk  pants,  closed  at  the  knee, 

withaVeja°ket'  :ters-    The  jacket  is  of  dark- 

o-rJ  °Vei,'~aIls  andga.Voidered,  and  confined 

lace.  }es'     Jt  may, 

lm,  trimmed 


Figure  4. — Corset  Tournure. 
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[ue  nbbons 
.The  CorSEt  Tour* 
mshly  recom mended 


which  is 


*™  ^  a  novel?1*   fr" 

Pose  indicated  bvb  WWle    ^vin,  ! 

-PPortforthes^ 

^^e'thtne'an!6  *  SKrRT  S»PPORTEr   J"* 

*  to  public ZTl rt?lic.ity of which  £n»S 

™  slips  *°5^»£f  J",  of  £ 

Pressure ■  tftto  ri^  ^  *»«• 
-.-noes  projecting  from  Sg;  smaI1  P™tu 
of  supports  for  the  skirts      &-e  ^Ve  as  Points 
ltS"      ihls  ^rdle,  with  the 


:i  slide  so  as  to 
nearer;  this, 
receives  the 
berai 


skirts,  is  sustained  by  Yvt 
the  shoulder. 


;ht  braces  passing  over 


Figure  5.— Skirt  Supporter. 
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IN  the  autumn  of  18 —  the  good  ship  America, 
L.  S.  A.,  master,  sailed  from  New  York,  bound 
to  Mobile  and  a  European  port,  and  homeward. 
The  vessel  had  been  chartered  to  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  packet  in  the  well-known  and  pop- 
ular packet  line  of  the  Messrs.  E.  D.  Hurlbut 
and  Co.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  her  own- 
ers, though  with  great  reluctance  on  his  own 


part,  her  old  commander,  Captain  A ,  who, 

after  a  long  service  at  sea,  had  retired  for  life,  as 

he  supposed,  to  his  quiet  home  in  F H . 

Massachusetts,  was  prevailed  upon,  for  this  voy- 
age only,  to  rejoin  his  ship. 

The  passage,  up  to  the  date  of  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe which  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the  ship 
and  the  partial  loss  of  her  cargo,  was  remarkably 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  185:1,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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I     sant       (nac  Hn] 

a   rs  numbering  about  thirty.  3     od  gen- 

ii ;>ice  and  agreeable  society  was  found. 
-  _    :  to  be  among  the  most 

sting    social   features  on 
board:  and  1       .   anre  in  the  present  instance 

.  I  do  inju^ 
in  recording  th  -     _       g  :o  our 

:nan  among  oth- 
-      .  i  worthily  bore  that  honorable  name.    E  c 
my  own  |     ".1  :  and  in  him  my  most  agreeable 
f  whose  lei*        I  ~     -  -      . 
-  Its  of 
-ervation,  and  experi- 
:  men  and  things.      N    ' 
M     the  g      \ 

I  I  re- 
member another  of  his  chosen  quotations  from 
the  pod       5  the  touching  appeal — 
"When  shlD  N 

Bnt,   withal,    Captain   A 's    -         sty    '     - 

is  literary  a                  5.      "  Sir,"  I  re- 
marke  Li                                        familiar  with  the 
He  insl  "  Mr.  .  ; 

Oar  ]  .     5, 1  ]         -aid,  made  a  pleasant 

The  greater  pan 

:rade,  merchants  and  nier- 

uants  irning  to  1  f  busi- 

=s  i  -     amer  X  irthern  visit      We  had 

i  :h  us  who  called  himself  a  lawyer,  but  our 

think 
An  I 
■    o,  eating  and 
g    I . .     • E  wind 
watching  the  ship's  progress  in  dull  or  lively 
-     ling  sting  Is  of  skill- 

ful na  thsuchs  Eyas  head- 

winds and  -  -  might     rrord,  and  the  e 

:  ■  •  L  -  _  ing  in 

ges  be- 

fbre   :  .  : ion  of  ocean  steamers,  though 

tedious,  was  not  wil  5  interest     It 

-  _-ood  enough  when  the  best  that 

is 
-        s  spects,  its 

fes    -         - 
Bnt  to    or  passage.     In  good  time  we  made 
■  •  B    v   in  the  W  Ahaco  ; 

smool 

ma  banks,  making  on  a     :  >  King 

se     g  Ms  dominions  :  enjoyed  a  holy 

■   -  its<        -::an  worship  wit"      e    - 

Sahhatfa 
5  so  much  to  ins]  g      si  a  head- 

in  a  dark  nighty  beat  b    -  .rough 

• .  '. :  km  I    Ltfa    '.  ■ 

minent  way- 
accident  or  harm  stood  on 
our  course,  running  along  the  line  of  the 
.  unconscious  and  unsuspicious    I 

- 

_-     :"  the  sad      -  all  on 

unusually  cheerful.       The  11 

.1.  tropical. 
All  I  Li  ssof  1 


ination  of  our  passagj  iraing-point 

ad;  soon  we  were  to  haul  up  for  our 
"northwest  course."  and  when  T  rtagas   light 

with  mutual  pleasant 

grarulatioi>  :  J  anticipations,  all  retired 

at  ten  o'clock  below,  saying,   "N     more  land 

-     n  till  we  make  Mobile  light," 

An  b    .r ;  assed  away,  and  all  was  still  as  sleep 

could  make  the  occupants  of  their  several  berths. 

aim,  starlight,  gently-breezing  night. 

and  our  gallant  bark,  borne  onward  in  her  course 

was  making 
progress,  when  suddenly  she  brought  up  all  stand- 
ing and  hard  aground. 

In  a  moment  all  were  startled  from  then- 
berths,  in  i  ogled  terror  and  sur- 
prise. Soundings  were  made  forwar 
in  all  directions  around  the  ship,  and  our  posi- 
tion was  ascertained  upon  a  sunken  reef.  Sails 
were  I  od  all  possible  efforts  made  to 
clear  the  reef,  but  in  rain. 

Soon  the  falling  tide  revealed  still  more  our 
danger.     The  ship  careened  more  and  more  upon 
ad  showed  that  she  had  grounded  dur- 
ing k:_  And  now,  among  us  all,  spec- 
ulations were  indulged  upon  the  probable  cause 
of  our  calamity — he  ssible  the  ship 
could  have  been   drawn  so  much  out  of  our 
course,  whether  by  a  strong  current  which  set  us 
upon  the  reef,  01                     tmoc       re — though 
the  sky  was  cloudless — which  had  dimmed  the 
gas,  and  made  the  dis- 
l  it  seem  £  - ;  or  wheth- 
er— a  conjecture  which  the  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  suggest  —  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house, in  complicity  with   some  wrecker, 
willfully  obscured  the  light,  in  the  hope  of  lur- 
ing the  ship  to  her  destruction  upon  the  re 
This  last  hypothesis  our  commander  th 
most  probable.     "We  are."  he  exclaimed, 
tims    : 

The  morning  dawned  upon  a  seemingly  hope- 
--     reck,      T      -  3  still  f  s  it  had 

.  fortunately  through  the  night,  but  the  ship 
.rd  aground.     No  steamer  was  near 
called  to  our  relief,  and  the  pros] 
afloat  was  sufficiently  gloomy. 

Soon  a  small  fishing-smack  came  near. 
from  it  a  rough  specimen  of  humanity,  who  said 
he  was  master  of  the  smack,  boarded  us.  He 
held  also  a  wrecker's  license.  II.  5,1  refbre, 
not  regarded  very  favorably  by  our  company,  more 
especially  as  he  had  I  een  seen  1  -  from 

togas  light.       Though 
have  since  passed  away,  in  my  memory  I 
have  a  distinct  impress]  :.     :  the  man.  hailing 

the  ancient  town  of  G ,  Connect: 

- '  od  upon  our  deck  by  the  starboard  bul- 
ut,  burly,  red-faced,  sun-burned  sail- 
or, whose  only  clothing  consist:  srnsey 
.  pantaloons  rolled  up  to  ':  nd  a 
slouched,  weather-beaten  hat.  without  stockings 
or  shoes.     With  some  stretch  of  fancy.  Byron's 
I  tion  of  the  mv        -           .briel  and  Satan 
sent  the  cold  civility  of  this  00. 
5  to  the  £          :  and  oar  w 
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"  Between  his  darkness  and  his  brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness." 

Offers  of  assistance  were  made  by  the  skipper, 
but  refused,  not  only  because  the  charge  was 
high,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  our  Captain 
feared,  perhaps  wisely,  that  he  might  be  drawn 
into  still  greater  danger.  The  captain  of  the 
smack  left  us,  but  evidently  with  the  conviction 
that  his  opportunity  would  come. 

Captain  A meanwhile  was  not  idle.     All 

that  ingenuity  and  skill  could  devise  was  at- 
tempted to  save  the  ship.  The  time  of  high- 
water  was  approaching.     A  kedge  anchor  was 


earned  out  astern,  all  hands  were  at  the  wind- 
lass, and  at  high-water,  as  was  hoped  but  hardly 
expected,  the  ship  floated  !  The  scene  on  board 
was  full  of  joy  and  activity,  sails  were  trimmed, 
every  man  at  his  post,  but  unfortunately  it  was 

1  impossible  to  "  fetch  by"  the  reef;  and  again  the 
ship  grounded,  driven  even  farther  on  than  be- 

!  fore.  This  was  our  situation  for  another  night. 
Another  day  came,  and  with  it  other  plans  for 

'  saving  the  ship.  The  wind  now  rose,  and  we 
wvje  thumping  severely.  It  was  determined  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  and,  at  high-water,  try  to  drive 

I  her  with  all  sail  over  the  reef.    Again  the  wrecker 
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came  on  board,  and  in  answer  to  our  Captain's 
inquiries  gave  advice  as  to  a  place  of  anchorage 
if  required.      The  ship,  under  a  heavy  press  of  ! 
sail  and  a  strong  wind,  was   carried  over  the 
reef,  but  in  the  act  of  passing  the  rudder  was  : 
unshipped  and  rendered  useless.      Now  all  was  ! 
bustle  and  hurrying  to  and  fro.      By  trimming  i 
sails  the  ship  was  steered  to  the  anchorage  pointed 
out  by  the  wrecker,  near  a  key  to  the  southwest 
of  the  light-house  ;  but  too  near,  for  during  the 
night  following  the  wind  rose  to  half  a  gale,  and  j 
before  morning  the  anchor  had  dragged,  the  ship 
again  struck  bottom,  and  the  stern  was  fast  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  sands  of  a  lee-shore. 

The  end  had  now  come.  The  next  morning 
the  ship  struck  more  heavily,  the  wind  increased, 
and  the  wreck,  driven  first  stern-wise,  was  now 
broadside  upon  the  key.  The  wrecker  had  left 
us  the  night  previous  and  returned  to  the  light- 
house. Noon  came,  and  every  thing  was  omin- 
ous of  danger.  It  made  our  Captain's  heart  ache, 
as  the  ship  struck  and  ground  heavily  upon  the 
coral  rocks  beneath. 

"  Would,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  my  body  in- 
stead were  grinding  upon  these  rocks  !" 

Preparations  were  now  ordered  to  be  made  for 
leaving  the  ship,  as  it  might  be  unsafe  to  remain 
on  board  through  the  coming  night,  and  a  raft 
was  begun  upon  which  to  float  the  passengers  to 
the  shore. 

These  preparations  were  stayed  by  the  timely 
return  of  our  wrecker  with  his  smack.  His  op- 
portunityhad  arrived.  With  much  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  taking  off  all  our  passengers  with 
our  luggage,  and  landing  us  on  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  island.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  were 
landed.  Upon  the  island  the  only  dwelling  was 
that  of  the  light-keeper.  This,  with  only  two 
rooms,  was  given  up  to  the  passengers.  To  one 
room  the  ladies  were  assigned  ;  in  the  other,  and 
on  the  piazzas,  the  gentlemen  distributed  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  Stores  were  brought 
from  the  wreck  the  next  day  for  the  use  of  the 
company. 

Now,  according  to  the  rules  of  professional 
wrecking,  the  voyage  was  ended ;  the  wreck  be- 
longed to  the  underwriters ;  the  wrecker  who 
"first  came"  must  be  "first  served"  with  the 
opportunity  of  saving  property,  ostensibly  for  the 
underwriters,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  wrecker's 
own  benefit.  Our  wrecker,  with  his  crew  of  two 
or  three  fishermen,  among  whom  the  deputy 
light-keeper  figured  familiarly,  had  obtained 
complete  possession  of  his  prize. 

Captain  A ,  anxious  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  underwriters,  immediately  asked  the 
wrecker  to  assist  him  in  getting  word  to  Key 
West,  the  rendezvous  of  wreckers,  for  more  assist- 
ance in  saving  the  wrecked  cargo.  The  vessel 
having  bilged,  the  value  of  the  goods  was  hourly 
diminishing.  Fair  promises  were  made  to  these 
requests  ;  the  only  means  of  conveyance  was  the 
light-house  boat,  a  small  sloop-rigged  open  boat 
of  about  five  tons — that  boat,  it  was  assured, 
should  be  sent.  But  there  the  matter  ended. 
Three  days  thus  passed  away.     The  wrecker 


meanwhile  was  busy  about  the  wreck.  Our 
Captain  became  impatient,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  fulfill  his  promise.  Then,  seeing  the 
Captain's  decision,  he  consented  that  the  next 
day  the  boat  should  be  sent,  in  charge  of  the 
deputy  light-keeper.  Some  of  our  passengers 
also  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
Among  these  was  our  "lawyer,"  who  thought 
the  occasion  a  favorable  one  for  distinguishing 
his  zeal  and  courage.  The  time  for  setting  out 
came.  The  morning  was  calm  and  delightfully 
mild.      Not  without  some  foreboding  of  failure 

Captain  A saw  the  party  off,  washing  them  a 

safe  and  speedy  passage. 

It  was  not,  as  must  be  confessed,  a  small  un- 
dertaking to  make  the  passage — a  distance  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles — in  so  small  a  craft. 
But  none  was  so  confident  and  boastful  of  "  go- 
ing through"  as  our  lawyer.  "  The  thing,"  he 
said,  "  can  and  shall  be  done !" 

Long,  owing  to  the  prevailing  calm,  the  tiny 
boat  remained  in  view,  making  but  little  } -re- 
gress. At  length  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  it  was 
wafted  out  of  sight. 

The  exposure  and  anxiety  which  our  Captain 
had  suffered  had  brought  upon  him  a  severe  at- 
tack of  fever.  He  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  quiet,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  light-house.  At  his  request  I  bore  him  com- 
pany.    He  was  sick  in  body  and  sick  at  heart. 

"  How  foolish  I  was,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  my 
home  for  this  voyage !  Yet  now  I  would  like  to 
make  another,  only  to  give  the  Dry  Tortugas  a 
wide  berth." 

Evening  came,  and  the  unwelcome  news  of 
our  returning  expedition  spread  through  our 
company.  When  the  party  landed,  and  told 
their  own  story,  it  was  plain  that  the  light-keep- 
er had  been  at  work  with  their  fears.  This  was 
singularly  confirmed,  and  divulged,  with  other 
things,  the  same  night.  For,  while  the  Captain 
and  myself  were  in  our  place  upon  the  floor  of 
the  light-house,  the  deputy  light-keeper  and 
wrecker  passed  in  and  by  us,  and  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  light-house,  and  there  commenced  talk- 
ing about  the  incidents  of  the  previous  da\r.  The 
winding  staircase  constituted  an  excellent  whis- 
pering-gallery ;  so  that  their  ordinary  tones  in 
conversation  were  distinctly  heard.  The  deputy 
light-keeper  said  he  had  represented  to  those  with 
him  most  formidable  obstacles  to  be  encounter- 
ed— calms  and  head-winds,  a  long  passage  at  the 
best,  and  liability  to  meet  severe  squalls  and 
northers.  The  effect  he  designed  was  attained. 
And  now,  over  this  result,  the  wrecker  and  light- 
keeper  rejoiced  heartily.  Prospects  of  a  rich  har- 
vest were  brighter  than  ever ;  and  in  the  view  of 
it  the  wrecker,  with  marked  satisfaction,  said, 
"If  the  boat  can  be  kept  back  another  day,  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  all  I  wish,  and  then  she  may 

go!"     Captain  A ,  hearing  this,  said  to  me, 

"Now  the  boat  shall  go;  and  that  to-morrow 
morning,  even  if  I  am  obliged,  sick  as  I  am,  to 
go  myself  in  her!" 

The  importance  of  our  overhearing  this  con- 
versation, in  its  relations  to  the  coming  salvage 
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suit,  will  be  see--,  in  the  sequel.  The  circum- 
stances made  me  a  co'fipc^nt  witness  in  the 
case. 

In  further  planning  about  this  trip,  Captain 
A said  he  would  undertake  it  if  I  would  ac- 
company him.  To  this  I  assented ;  and  the 
next  morning  the  light-keeper,  who  did  not 
make  any  resistance,  with  a  boy  to  assist  in 
the  business  of  sailing,  and  ourselves,  embarked 
in  the  little  boat  for  a  second,  and,  as  it  proved, 
successful  experiment.  The  early  morning  was 
calm  as  the  previous  one.  Soon,  however,  a 
breeze  arose,  but  it  was  dead  ahead.  Our  first 
stretch  was  on  a  starboard  tack,  by  which  we 
stood  out  into  the  Gulf.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon, the  wind  being  fresh,  we  tacked  ship  and 
crossed  the  line  of  the  chain  of  Keys,  and  passed 
to  the  northward  of  them.  At  midnight  the 
weather  became  decidedly  squally.  The  first 
two  or  three  squalls  were  comparatively  light. 


Then  followed  one  which  came  upon  us  as  a  hor- 
rible tempest.  The  first  blast  from  it  knocked 
us  down  upon  our  beam  ends.  To  add  to  our 
danger,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  let  go 
the  halyards  they  were  found  to  be  foul.  We 
were  for  a  few  moments  in  imminent  danger. 
Indeed,  I  am  confident  we  should  have  been 
capsized,  only  that,  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, the  peak  was  lowered  enough  to  shake  the 
wind  partly  out  of  the  sail,  and  so  were  we 
saved.  After  this  experience  of  the  skill  and 
watchfulness,  of  our  "ship's  company,"  we  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  to  windward  ourselves.  This 
squall  over,  we  had  light  and  baffling  winds  the 
remainder  of  the  night ;  but  as  morning  dawned 
a  regular  norther  set  in,  which,  under  shortened 
sail,  carried  us  onward  rapidly,  and  for  the  last 
two  or  three  miles,  being  to  the  northward,  prov- 
identially, of  our  port,  we  ran  down  to  it  under 
"bare  poles,"  unable  to  carry  any  sail. 
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While  still  at  a  distance  we  were  descried  by 
the  people  of  Key  West,  and  crowds  were  gath- 
ering— the  light-house  boat  being  recognized — on 
the  dock  awaiting  our  arrival.  The  visit  of  this 
boat  being  unexpected  by  them,  their  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  reason  of  it  were  shown  by  the 
inquiry  which  first  greeted  us  on  landing,  "A 
wreck  ?"  And  the  next,  "  Where  ?"  showed  the 
nature  of  their  anxiety  as  well  on  the  subject. 
The  answers  to  these  simple  questions  fulfilled 
one  great  purpose  of  our  mission.  The  message 
was  delivered,  and  it  had  its  effect.  Before  we 
left  the  wharf,  though  a  perfect  gale  was  blow- 
ing, preparations  were  making  on  board  several 
wrecking  vessels  to  set  out  immediately  for  "the 
wreck."  Some  did  set  oiit,  but  the  severity  of 
the  norther  was  so  great  that  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  put  back.  Among  these  vessels  was 
a  fishing  smack,  just  in  from  Havana,  having  a 
deck-load  of  oranges.  In  the  haste  for  depart- 
ure the  fruit  was  by  shovelfuls  thrown  over- 
board, some  falling  upon  the  dock,  but  the  great- 
er part  into  the  sea. 

Captain  A and  myself  were  glad  at  once 

to  go  to  a  hotel  and  order  breakfast,  not  having 
eaten  any  thing  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 


past.  With  sharpened  appetites  we  sat  down  to 
a  table  of  Key  West  beef-steaks  (green  turtle), 
with  other  dishes  to  match.     At  the  suggestion 

and  request  of  Captain  A the  Divine  hand 

was  gratefully  acknowledged,  which  had  safely 
rescued  us  out  of  our  great  perils,  and  brought 
us  to  our  desired  haven.  "  We  should  be  most 
ungrateful,"  said  he,  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
"  if  we  failed  to  recognize  the  providence  of  God 
in  our  deliverance  from  the  greatest  danger  in 
which  I  have  ever  known  myself  to  be  found. 
For,  in  this  instance,  no  resource  was  left  us  but 
our  own  frail  craft.  At  other  times  of  peril,  in 
storm  or  shipwreck,  I  had  relief  in  thinking  of 
my  boats  or  other  means  of  safety  at  command, 
but  here  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind." 

A  part  of  our  business  also  was  to  engage  a 
vessel  to  proceed  to  the  Tortugas,  and  take  on 
board  our  passengers  and  convey  them  to  their 
destination.  The  next  day  she  sailed,  and  in 
her  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.     At 

the  earnest  request  of  Captain  A I  remained. 

not  joining  my  fellow-passengers,  though  it  was 
highly  important  that  I  should  have  gone.  For 
the  purpose  of  appearing  as  a  witness  in  the  sal- 
vage suit  at  Key  West  I  consented  to  stay. 
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I  had  now  a  fortnight  or  more  upon  my  hands, 
some  eight  or  ten  days  of  which  I  spent  at  the 
Tortugas,  while  the  work  of  saving  goods  from 
the  wreck  was  going  forward.  Alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  A ,  I  occupied  a  part  of 

this  time  in  exploring  the  reefs,  as  portions  of 
them  were  left  bare  by  the  retreating  tide.  How 
the  recesses  of  the  coral  beds,  the  chambers  of 
busy,  wondrous  life,  teemed  with  the  varied  un- 
counted forms  of  existences  inhabiting  the  deep ! 
Or,  breaking  in  pieces  the  coral  rocks,  were  re- 
vealed, imbedded  within  them,  the  date  and  al- 
mond bivalves.  There  were  the  star-fish,  sea- 
urchin,  and  these  and  other  genera,  with  their 
almost  endless  species.  Strange  scenes  in  liv- 
ing forms  all  around  in  view ;  while  the  reefs 
and  islands — all  the  solid  substances  beneath  and 
above  the  water — were  the  remains  of  now  ex- 
tinct life. 

The  first  wrecker  had  precedence  of  all  the 
rest  in  privileges  at  the  wreck,  and,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcement,  had  succeeded  in 
discharging  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  dry  and  un- 
damaged goods.  Then  came  the  more  difficult 
work  of  breaking  up  the  cargo  from  the  lower 
hold  and  out  of  the  water,  which,  at  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  the  tide,  rose  and  fell  in  the  bilged 
vessel.     The  last  and  most  difficult  of  all  this 


business  was  that  of  the  divers,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  waters  around  New  Providence, 
and  who  now  persevered  in  their  work  deep  in 
the  vessel's  hold,  fore  and  aft,  making  fast  to 
huge  boxes  and  bales  of  merchandise,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  water  was  discolored  and 
made  nauseous  by  dye-stuffs,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, and  poisons,  too ;  and  left  not  their  un- 
welcome though  gainful  employment  until  it 
became  absolutely  insupportable. 

The  business  of  wrecking  ended,  the  wet  goods 
dried  as  far  as  they  could  be  by  exposure  on  the 
neighboring  Key,  all  were  then  put  on  board  the 
wrecking  vessels  and  taken  to  Key  West. 

On  returning  myself  in  one  of  these  vessels  to 
Key  West,  I  found  the  place  astir  with  an  addi- 
tional excitement,  growing  out  of  another  wreck 
which  had  occurred  upon  Carysfort  Reef  about 
the  time  of  our  own.  This  wreck  of  a  large 
merchantman — large  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times — with  a  full  cargo  of  assorted  mer- 
chandise, gave  also  employment  to  a  large  party 
of  wreckers,  as  desirous  as  ours  of  making  a  prize. 

Following  in  the  order  of  things,  the  public 
sale  of  the  wrecked  goods  took  place  under  the 
orders  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  savings  of 
each  wrecker  or  association  of  wreckers  being 
kept  distinct  from  those  of  other  parties. 
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The  next  an1  last  act  in  this  business  was  the 
suit  for  salvage  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  special  inter- 
est by  all  concerned. 

It  was  interesting  to  myself,  and  it  may  be  to 
others,  to  trace  some  of  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  system  of  wrecking.  The  great  risk 
to  commerce  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Florida  Keys — frequent  wrecks  and  heavy  losses 
of  property  in  vessels  and  cargoes — prompted  the 
establishment  of  the  scheme.  It  was  too  great 
an  interest  to  leave  to  the  possibilities  of  a  pre- 
carious and  sadly  partial  relief.  The  system  of 
wrecking,  therefore,  was  established,  consisting 
in  the  issue,  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  of 
wrecking  "licenses,"  which  are  ever  subject  to 
the  authority  and  control  and  revocation,  for 
reasons,  of  that  court.  The  penalties  of  any 
abuse  of  privilege  or  other  dishonesty  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  business  of  wrecking,  involve  not 
only  a  recall  of  the  license,  but  also  a  forfeiture 
of  compensation  in  salvage  fees,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  of  the  privilege  of  a  license  temporarily  or 
forever. 

Licenses  may  be  held  by  parties  engaged  in 
the  coasting  and  inter-island  trade ;  and  among 
these  are  such  as  are  employed  in  supplying  the 
markets  of  Cuba  with  fish   caught   along   the 

Florida  reefs,  to  which  class  our  man  of  G , 

Connecticut,  belonged. 

At  the  date  of  the  events  of  the  present  narra- 
tive the  Admiralty  Court  of  Key  West  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  W the  independent. 

The  wreckers  held  "  the  Judge"  in  awful  rev- 
erence ;  for  while  they  could  not  fail  to  pay  re- 
spect to  his  person,  they  with  reason  feared  his 
justice. 

I  was  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  wreckers, 
who  as  a  class  were  no  better  than  they  should 
have  been,  were  controlled.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this  point,  "that  is  easily 
done.  If  they  commit  any  offense  against  honor 
or  justice,  instantly  I  take  from  them  their  li- 
censes." This  was  summary  and  effectual  gov- 
ernment. 

The  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  being  at 
this  time  exceedingly  small  in  Key  West,  the 
business  of  wrecking,  in  its  various  relations  and 
details,  constituted  no  inconsiderable  source  of 
material  gain.  It  offered  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  speculative  trade  in 
wrecked  cargoes  and  wrecked  and  condemned 
vessels.  The  wreckers  especially  found  their 
harvest  in  decrees  of  salvage. 

The  percentage  for  salvage  varies  according  to 
circumstances.      It   may  appear   extravagantly  j 
high  in  all  cases.      But  a  large  compensation  is  | 
essential,  as  an  inducement  to  the  wrecker,  to  j 
undergo  hazard  and  exposure  and  toil  in  his 
business.      The  experiment  had  been  made  by  ! 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  in  New  York  of  fitting 
out  a  wrecking  schooner. of  their  own,  and  send- 
ing her  to  Key  West  in  the  hope  of  a  gain  to  j 
their   interests.     But   the  experiment   signally 
failed.      The  wrecking  service  is  one  which  can  ; 
not  be  maintained  by  ordinary  rates  of  wages 


and  compensation.  The  underwriters'  vessel 
consequently  remained  idly,  or  laggardly  at  best, 
in  port,  while  the  independent  wreckers  were 
braving  the  storms  and  hardships  of  a  most  try- 
ing business. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  of  the  wreck- 
er's time  is  unemployed,  how  greatly  hazardous 
his  service,  and  often  how  small  the  amount  and 
value  of  goods  saved,  surprise  will  be  much  less 
on  account  of  the  high  salvage  rates  which  go  to 
sustain  the  entire  corps  and  scheme  of  wrecking. 
The  humane  aspects  of  the  system  are  signally 
cheering.  As  in  the  cas.e  of  our  own  wreck,  so 
likewise  in  every  one,  the  attention  of  the  wreck- 
ers is  first  turned  to  the  preservation  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage.  And  for  this  sen-ice 
it  is  not  considered  that  any  award  is  bestowed. 
The  only  exception  to  this  last  remark  must 
be  reserved  for  a  case  peculiar  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  especially  interesting  in  its  char- 
acter, which  was  related  to  me  by  Judge  W . 

A  brig  laden  with  sugars,  bound  from  Havana  to 
a  European  port,  was  wrecked  upon  a  reef  to 
the  eastward  of  Key  West.  On  board  the  ves- 
sel, besides  the  crew,  were  four  or  five  passengers. 
Only  one  boat  remained  from  the  wreck  fit 
for  use,  and  this  was  too  small  to  hold  the  entire 
company  in  escaping  from  the  wreck.  A  raft 
was  constructed  and  the  party  divided,  some 
entering  the  boat  and  the  others  embarking  upon 
the  raft,  which  was  attached  by  a  rope  to  the 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  towed  to  the  near- 
est Key.  The  attempt  was  made  accordingly, 
but  in  vain.  No  progress  could  be  made  in  a 
rough  sea  and  against  a  head  wind  and  current. 
Reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  the  raft  with  the 
people  upon  it  was  cast  adrift.  The  boat  alone 
reached  the  island,  and  the  party  falling  in  with 
a  wrecker  reported  the  wreck  and  the  abandon- 
ed raft.  The  wrecker  went  immediately  in  pur- 
suit of  the  raft  and  its  freight  of  human  life,  and 
for  two  days  watchfully  and  anxiously  cruised 
for  it,  until  it  was  found  and  the  people  upon  it 
were  rescued.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  sal- 
vor proceeded  to  the  wreck.  Of  the  perishable 
lading  nothing  could  of  course  be  saved  ;  and 
after  stripping  the  wreck,  all  the  available  rig- 
ging, sails,  chains,  and  other  furniture,  were 
carried  into  Key  West. 

"In  this  case,"  said  Judge  W ,  "I  award- 
ed to  the  salvor  all  the  avails  of  the  articles  saved, 
in  value  not  over  three  or  four  hundred  dollars, 
as  a  just  though  inadequate  compensation  for 
efforts  in  saving  human  life.  And  this  was  the 
first  and  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  gave  an 
award  for  such  an  object." 

And  it  is  a  specially  memorable  fact,  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  the  same  authority,  that  in  all 
the  preceding  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
wrecking  system  up  to  that  time,  not  a  single 
human  life  had  been  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the 
entire  sphere  over  which  the  wreckers  cruised. 

Only  a  few  years  after  that  date,  sad  to  nar- 
rate, in  a  most  terrific  gale  which  swept  along  the 
Florida  Keys,  this  pleasant  aspect  was  changed, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  wreckers,  but  by  an 
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awfully  destructive  hurricane,  which  drove  scores 
of  vessels  upon  the  reefs  and  keys,  and  destroy- 
ed many  wrecking  vessels  with  their  brave  and 
hardy  crews. 

Of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  salvage  suit  lit- 
tle need  be  said,  as  it  falls  under  the  general 
rules  governing  civil  cases.  That  in  the  present 
instance  the  forms  of  law  were  strictly  observed, 
and  impartial  audience  was  given  to  the  parties 
in  the  case,  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  several 
interests  involved,  and  that  dignity  and  decorum 
marked  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings,  may 
well  be  supposed  from  the  courtly  and  upright 
bearing  and  character  of  the  presiding  judge. 

An  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  affair  oc- 
curred which  showed  the  wisdom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  court.  One  of  the  attorneys  re- 
marked, "May  it  please  the  court,  I  undertake 
to  prove  thus  and  so."  The  Judge  replied, 
' '  The  court,  Sir,  will  waive  that  matter. "    Judge 

W was  well  aware  that  the  testimony  in 

form  would  be  given  as  offered,  but  in  effect  it 
would  prove  nothing.  I  inquired  in  private  of 
the  Judge,  "  How  do  you  receive  such  evidence 
as  you  are  sometimes  obliged  to  hear?"     He  re- 


plied, "  I  regard  more  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
ter of  it." 

A  heavy  penalty  was  inflicted  among  the  de- 
cisions in  the  case  of  the  Carysfort  Reef  wreck. 
It  was  charged  that  a  certain  wrecker  had  re- 
ceived from  the  wreck  goods  which  he  failed 
to  deliver  at  Key  "West.  Further,  this  wrecker 
had  on  the  way  stopped  at  his  home  at  I.  Key. 
The  main  fact  having  been  proved,  the  wrecker 
was  denied  all  salvage  for  his  four  vessels  em- 
ployed, and  deprived  also  of  his  wrecking  license. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  wreck,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  matter  about  which  I  had 
been  detained,  the  first  wrecker  forfeited  the  high- 
er rate  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  but 
for  the  sinister  part  he  played  in  preventing  mes- 
sages from  being  forwarded  sooner  to  Key  West 
for  assistance  ;  the  proof  of  which  criminality  on 
his  part,  as  has  been  related,  his  own  lips  fur- 
nished in  the  top  of  the  Tortugas  light.  For 
this  guilty  interference  he  was  made  to  suffer,  in 
having  his  salvage  cut  down  from  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  goods  saved  by  his  vessel.  This  difference  in 
percentage  against  himself  inured  to  the  advant- 
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age  of  the  underwriters  in  the  sum  total  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars. 

Of  all  concerned,  none  experienced  a  more 
grateful  relief  than  the  Captain  of  the  lost  Amer- 
ica, when  the  last  act  of  this  business  was  com- 
pleted, in  the  closing  up  of  the  several  salvage 
suits  by  the  decrees  of  the  court,  and  the  dis- 
bursement to  each  wrecker,  or  association  of 
wreckers,  of  the  several  awards  in  their  favor. 
The  underwriters'  portion  was  the  residuum. 

And  it  is  justly  due  to  Captain  A to  say  he 

labored  diligently,  and  at  all  points,  to  make  this 
portion  as  large  as  possible. 

Judge  Marvin,  the  present  able  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  of  Key  West,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work  on  "Wreck  and  Salvage,"  gives 
some  interesting  information  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  wrecking  system.  Forty— even  ves- 
sels, averaging  fifty  tons,  and  carrying  about  eight 
men  each,  held  licenses  during  the  year  1858. 
This  number  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  commerce.  About  one  half  the  vessels 
engaged  in  wrecking  associate  with  this  the  busi- 
f  fishing  for  the  Havana  market.  The 
United  States  District  Court  for  this  district  was 
established  in  18-17.  The  Judge  alone  has  au- 
thority to  license  wrecking  vessels.  The  act  of 
authority  provides  that  "No  vessel  nor  master 
thereof  shall  be  regularly  employed  in  the  business 
of  wrecking  on  the  coast  of  Florida  without  the 
license  of  the  Judge  of  said  Court ;  and  before 
licensing  any  vessel  or  master  the  Judge  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is  sea-worthy,  and  prop- 
erly and  sufficiently  fitted  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  property  shipwrecked  and  in 
distress,  and  that  the  master  thereof  is  trustworthy 
and  innocent  of  any  fraud  or  misconduct  in  re- 
lation to  any  property  shipwrecked  or  saved  on 
said  coa-r.'- 

Embezzlement  of  wrecked  goods,  or  volun- 
tarily running  a  vessel  aground  under  the  pre- 
tense of  piloting  her.  colluding  with  the  master 
of  a  vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress,  or  corrupting 
him  by  any  unlawful  present  or  promise,  are, 
severally,  good  causes  for  withholding  or  revok- 
ing the  license. 

One  inference  from  (he  view  which  my  oppor- 
tunities gave  me  for  observing  the  operation  of 
the  wrecking  system  is  all  I  have  to  add  upon 
this  whole  subject.  The  scheme  is  wise,  humane, 
economical,  and  effective  :  but  there  is  an  obvious 
necessity  that  it  be  narrowly  watched  and  faith- 
fully guarded. 

In  conclusion,  for  himself.  Captain  A 's 

lingering,  constant  regret  was  that  he  had  been  | 
so  unwise  as  to  undertake  this  voyage,  and  his 
oft-expressed  wish  that  he  might  yet  make  an- 
other to  the  Gulf,  only  for  the  opportunity  it 
would  afford  him  to  "give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
Dry  Tortugas." 

And  if  it  might  add  any  thing  to  his  cup  of 
earthly  happiness,  one  who  loves  him  as  a  man 
and  a  brother  would  crave  for  him  the  fulfillment 
of  that  cherished  wish  for  another  opportun in- 
to give    "A    W1DB    BERTH    TO    THE   DRY  TOBTU- 

gas!" 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MAKTYRS  OF 
3IADAGASCAR.* 

IN  the  year  1696  a  Dutch  brig,  bound  from 
Bombay  to  Charleston  in  the  just  founded 
colony  of  the  Carolinas.  was  becalmed  in  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel,  and  finally,  falling  short  of 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  make  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  to  obtain  supplies.  The 
chief  article  of  food  obtained  was  rice ;  and  as 
this  was  of  a  very  superior  quality,  large  and  full 
i»  the  grain,  the  Dutch  captain,  on  arriving  at 
Charleston,  made  Governor  Thomas  Smith  a 
present  of  half  a  bushel  which  remained  over. 
The  Governor,  instead  of  eating  it,  divided  it 
among  his  friends  to  plant  in  their  gardens.  The 
new  plant  succeeded  admirably;  and  from  this 
small  beginning  has  sprang  the  extensive  rice  cul- 
ture of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  ; 
whose  grain  still  retains  its  superiority  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Madagascar,  to  which  we  Americans  thus  owe 
a  very  valuable  staple  product,  is  an  island  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  body  of  water  known  as  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel.  It  is  about  1000  miles  long, 
from  240  to  250  wide,  and  distant  from  the 
Portuguese  city  of  Mozambique,  on  the  African 
Main,  about  2-">0  miles.  The  natives  have  no 
especial  name  for  their  country :  but  call  it. 
rather  vaguely,  ';  Tzao  rekitra  Izao,"  signifying. 
"All  this.  Entirely;"  "A7  tani  rehiira," 
this  Country;"  " Ny  rinka,"  "The  Island:' 
UX>/  univony"  "  The-in-the-midst-of-the-flood."' 
It  was  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  mer- 
chants of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  called  it  S 
dib  and  Magaster,  traded  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  spun  tough  yarns  about  it.  which  that  cred- 
ulous old  Venetian.  Marco  Polo,  retailed  in  good 
faith  to  wondering  Europe.  He  says  :"A  thou- 
sand miles  from  Sokotera  [Socotra]  South  West- 
ward, is  Mar/aster,  one  of  the  greatest  and  richesl 
Isles*of  the  "World,  three  thousand  Miles  in  Cir- 
cuit, inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  and  governed 
by  four  old  Men.  The  People  live  by  Traffic. 
and  Sell  great  Store  of  Elephants'  Teeth.  They 
feed  on  Camels'  Flesh,  as  most  delicious  of  all 
other.  Much  Ambergrease  is  driven  here  upon 
the  Shores.  The  Island  abounds  with  wild 
Beasts,  as  Lions.  Giraffes,  wild  Asses,  and  oth- 
er Game.  Silks.  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  rich 
Goods  are  brought  hither  from  foreign  Coun- 
tries. Vessels  seldom  sail  Southward  to  am 
of  the  numerous  Islands  except  this  and  Zenzi- 
bar.  by  reason  of  the  violent  Currents  :  For  there 
is  no  returning  Northward :  and  the  Ships  which 
fr^m  Malabar  make  the  voyage  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  are  three  months  going  back. 

-  At  a  certain  Time  of  the  Year  there  comes 
hither  from  the  South  a  wonderful  Bird  called 

*  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  during  the  V  i  --  i-"1  - 
1854— 1-5").  Including  a  Journey  to  the  Capita1. 
Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country  and  of  th 
present  denization  of  the  People.  By  the  Rev.  Wilt.- 
i\m  Blub,  F.H.S.,  Anther  of  "Polynesian  Researches." 
Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  Wood-cnta  from  Photographs, 
etc.    Svo,  Mibliu.    NtrYork:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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Rukh,  like  an  Eagle,  but  so  large  that  it  takes 
up  an  Elephant  in  its  Talons,  and  soaring  aloft 
kills  him  by  letting  him  fall,  then  feeds  on  him. 
His  Wings  when  spread  out  extend  fifteen  Paces, 
the  Feathers  being  eight  long  and  proportionably 
thick:  A  Messenger  sent  by  theUreat  Khan  to 
view  the  Island,  brought  back  one  of  the  Feath- 
ers, which  measured  nine  Spans,  and  the  Barrel 
two  Palms ;  besides  the  Tooth  of  a  Chinghial, 


a  Beast  bred  there  as  big  as  a  Buffalo,  which 
weighed  fourteen  Pounds." 

The  lover  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  will  prob- 
ably remember  that  Serendib  is  made  the  scene 
of  one  of  Sindbad's  most  fortunate  mishaps — his 
adventure  in  the  valley  of  diamonds. 

The  Arabians  are  still  the  principal  traders  to 
Madagascar.  They  have  numerous  trading  posts 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  exercise 
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a  kind  of  coi  .mercial  supremacy  over  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  northwestern  coast.  They  are 
shrewd,  unscrupulous,  and  avaricious ;  cheat  and 
rob  where  they  dare,  and  are  the  go-betweens  in 
the  trade  of  other  foreigners  with  the  natives. 

The  island  was  first  visited  of  Europeans,  in 
1502,  by  Lorenzo  Almeida,  son  of  the  Portuguese 
Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  He  called  it  after  his 
patron  saint,  St.  Lawrence.  His  successor,  in 
1508,  circumnavigated  it  and  took  possession  of 
it ;  and  it  has  since,  in  like  manner,  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the 
British — a  process  which  has  not,  however,  up  to 
the  present  time,  resulted  in  any  thing  import- 
ant to  either  possessors  or  possessees.  Radama, 
— the  Napoleon  of  Madagascar,  the  predecessor 
and  father  of  the  present  Queen,  and  a  shrewd 
old  gentleman  as  ever  lived — remarked  once  to 
a  British  envoy,  when  an  invasion  was  hinted 
at:  "I  have  two  generals — General  Hazo  [for- 
est] and  General  Tazo  [fever] — in  whose  hands 
I  can  safely  leave  any  invading  army." 

The  first  attempt  at  colonization  was  made 
by  the  French  in  1642,  under  a  charter  from  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  The  Jesuit  priests  who  ac- 
companied the  colony,  by  their  bigotry  roused 
to  fury  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  natives,  who 
arose  and  destroyed  the  French.  Another  col- 
ony, founded  on  Isle  St.  Mary,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island,  in  1745,  was  for  the  same 
cause  massacred  and  destroyed  in  1754.  A 
third  attempt  was  made  in  1773  by  Count  Be- 
niowski.  He  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  then 
French  Governor  of  the  Mauritius ;  and  finding 


himself  unsupported  in  his  attempts  at  forming 
a  French  colony  in  Anton  Gil  Bay,  on  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  island,  conceived  the  ro- 
mantic idea  of  laying  in  Madagascar  the  founda- 
tion of  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  he 
proclaimed  himself  king,  under  pretense  of  be- 
ing the  child  of  a  native  royal  princess  who  had 
been  held  captive  in  the  Isle  of  France.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  King  Ampausacabe,  ap- 
pointed officers  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
his  absence,  and  thereupon  sailed  for  England 
and  France  with  the  purpose  of  enlisting  one  of 
those  powers  in  his  favor.  Not  succeeding  in 
this,  he  came  to  New  York,  procured  stores  and 
arms,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  July, 
1785. 

His  first  act  was  to  seize  upon  all  the  French 
ports  on  the  island  ;  whereupon  the  French  sent 
a  frigate  to  Anton  Gil  Bay  to  destroy  his  settle- 
ment. Beniowski  was  killed  in  the  first  engage- 
ment with  his  countrymen — and  so  ended  his 
kingdom  and  all  his  grand  sounding  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  country.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  hot-headed  dreamer,  who  acted  with 
undaunted  courage,  but  with  no  foresight  or  wis- 
dom. 

Before  this,  in  1710,  the  bays  of  Madagascar 
were  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  pirates,  who  then 
gained  rich  booty  from  the  spice  and  specie-laden 
Indiamen  of  Portugal,  England,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land. Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Isles,  just 
to  the  north  of  Madagascar,  was  the  port  of  the 
famous  Captain  Kyd,  the  ruins  of  whose  fort  still 
crown  a  hill  commanding  the  harbor.      The  Isle 
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St.  Mary,  forming  with  the  main  island  a  secure 
harbor,  with  somewhat  intricate  entrance,  was 
another  piratical  stronghold.  Here  Kyd  and 
his  compeers  hove  down  and  repaired  their  ships, 
and  caroused  in  safety  on  shore  among  the  then 
hospitable  islanders.  There  are  yet  many  le- 
gends of  buried  treasure  current  in  this  portion 
of  the  coast.     The  British  and  French  finally 


drove  the  pirates  from  this  and  other  strongholds. 
Some  were  taken  and  hung,  others  escaped  in 
their  vessels,  but  several  crews  were  obliged  to 
escape  inland  ;  and  here  ingratiating  themselves 
with  the  chiefs,  presently  established  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  slaves,  by  means  of  which  trade 
they  also  finally  made  their  peace  with  the 
French   settlers   of  neighboring    Bourbon    and 
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Mauritius,  wh  re  slave  labor  was  in  considera- 
ble demand.  As  the  readiest  means  of  obtain- 
ing slaves,  these  precious  rascals  pitted  the  rul- 
ing chiefs  of  the  island  against  each  other,  buy- 
ing their  slaves  of  the  victors.  Ere  many  years 
the  chief  business  of  the  islanders  became  the 
catching  and  selling  of  their  friends  and  enemies ; 
the  woods  were  tilled  with  robbers  and  man- 
stealers,  and  every  house  was  a  man-trap  whose 
owner  invited  his  friends  to  dine  over  a  pitfall, 
down  which,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
his  hapless  guests  were  precipitated  into  the 
arms  of  expectant  slave-dealers.  To  make  mat- 
ters still  worse,  it  was  popularly  believed  that 
the  slaves  were  sold  to  the  French  and  British 
only  to  be  eaten  by  these  supposititious  canni- 
bals. 

In  1810  the  Isle  of  France  became  a  British 
colony.  In  181(3  Radama  was  induced  to  send 
two  of  his  younger  brothers  to  Governor  Sir  John 
Farquhar  to  be  educated.  The  Hovas,  previous 
to  Radama's  reign,  formed  one  of  the  least  pow- 
erful of  the  tribes  among  whom  Madagascar  is 
divided.  Ambitious,  and  not  at  all  scrupulous, 
Radama  from  time  to  time  subdued  his  neigh- 
bors, waging  most  cruel  wars  of  extermination 
against  those  who  made  resistance.  Apprecia- 
ting the  superiority  of  the  thorough  organization 
and  drill  of  European  troops,  he,  in  1816,  per- 
suaded a  Mr.  Brady,  a  British  soldier,  to  remain 
in  the  country  and  train  his  army  in  the  Eu- 


ropean manner  ;  after  which  he  was  victorious  in 
every  battle  that  was  fought. 

But  the  King  saw  beyond  this.  He  summoned 
British  tradesmen  and  teachers  to  his  dominion  ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  promised  to  protect  as  many 
missionaries  as  they  should  send,  "provided 
you  send  skillful  artisans  to  make  my  people 
workmen  as  well  as  Christians."  In  L818  the 
first  missionaries  set  up  a  school  for  children  ar 
Tamatave,  the  principal  port  of  communication  ; 
where,  according  to  the  report,  "the  children 
were  much  delighted,  especially  with  the  sing- 
ing." Radama  encouraged  the  schools,  sending 
his  own  children,  and  those  of  his  nobles  and 
chief  men,  regularly.  At  an  examination  held 
at  the  capita]  in  1S25,  the  King  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  children,  in  Avhich  this  remark  shows 
his  practical  turn  of  mind:  "The  knowledge 
you  obtain  is  good — good  for  trade." 

The  language  of  Madagascar  was  spoken,  but 
not  written.  The  natives  appear  never  to  have 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  written  characters. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  missionaries 
was,  therefore,  to  invent  an  alphabet,  and  con- 
struct a  grammar,  preparatory  to  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  school-books  into  Malagassy. 
This  was  accomplished.  The  Bible,  tracts,  and 
school-books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people;  and  in  ten  years,  from  tlie  first  visit  of 
missionaries,  nearly  15,000  natives  had  learned 
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to  read,  many  to  write,  and  several  thousand 
had  been  instructed  as  carpenters,  builders,  tan- 
ners, curriers,  shoemakers,  and  workers  in  iron. 
A  great  number  had  professed  Christianity.  Ra- 
dama,  though  never  himself  a  professed  Christian, 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  through  the  cheats  of 
the  idol-masters  and  diviners,  as  well  as  to  ap- 


preciate the  uses  to  himself  of  educated  follow- 
ers. Thus  had  been  accomplished,  in  an  un- 
usually short  space  of  time,  among  a  people 
somewhat  jealous  of  foreign  control,  the  intro- 
duction of  letters,  of  many  of  the  most  useful 
mechanic  arts,  and, of  legitimate  and  honorable 
principles  of  trade— the  three  great  civilizers, 
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when  they  p-o  hand  in  hand  with  Christianity. 
As  for  religious  advancement,  their  idolatrous 
beliefs  sat  but  loosely  at  any  time  upon  the 
Malagassy  ;  of  their  customs  of  infanticide,  and 
the  poison  ordeal  of  tangena,  the  former  seems  at 
once  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  while  the  lat- 
ter, during  Radama's  reign,  was  almost  totally 
abolished,  to  be  revived,  however,  with  great  bar- 
barity, under  his  successor.  Lying  and  stealing 
were  habits  most  firmly  settled  in  the  popular 
mind  of  Madagascar,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time 
a  reproach  of  stubborn  pagans,  to  the  Christian 
converts,  that  they  refused  to  lie.  "  What  kind 
of  men  are  you,"  exclaimed  a  fierce  native  judge 
to  some  Christians  brought  before  him,  "  who  go 
about  telling  the  truth,  and  refusing  to  swear  by 
your  sisters!"  The  first  missionaries  remarked 
that  the  language  contained  no  equivalents  for 
the  words  generosity  and  gratitude. 

In  1828  Radama  died.  His  appointed  suc- 
cessor, Prince  Rakatobe,  an  excellent  young 
man — nephew  of  the  deceased  King,  was  assassin- 
ated, and  Radama's  Queen  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  The  custom  of  the  country  required  a 
total  cessation  from  all  labor  except  the  culture 
of  rice  (this  to  prevent  a  famine)  for  twelve 
months  after  the  King's  death.  The  schools 
were  ordered  to  be  continued,  but  the  Queen 
took  the  scholars  of  a  certain  age  for  soldiers, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  people  hid 
their  boys  away.  The  missionary  presses  were 
kept  busy,  and  in  this  year  the  Bible  was  printed 
complete  in  Malagassy,  as  well  as  many  thousand 
copies  of  Scripture  passages,  etc. 

In  1829  the  French— whose  forts  at  Isle  St. 
Mary  and  Nosi  Beh  have  always  been  eyesores 
to  the  Malagassy,  and  who  have  at  various  times 


displayed  a  desire  to  rule  the  whole  Island- 
made  an  attack  upon  the  sea-port  of  Tamatave. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  All  foreign- 
ers were  immediately  expelled,  the  missionary 
publications  destroyed  wherever  found,  schools 
stopped,  the  profession  of  Christianity  interdict- 
ed, and,  finally,  a  general  purification  of  the 
realm  resolved  upon.  This  was  accomplished 
by  causing  every  man  and  woman  suspected  of 
Christianity  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the 
tangena,  of  which  a  great  many  died. 

The  tangena  nut  is  a  violent  vegetable  poison. 
When  two  witnesses  certify  the  guilt  of  an  ac- 
cused person,  he  is  condemned  to  the  ordeal. 
First  he  is  made  to  eat  a  quantity  of  rice,  with 
which  he  receives  three  pieces  of  chicken-skin. 
A  portion  of  tangena  nut  is  then  scraped  into  wa- 
ter, which  the  prisoner  drinks.  Vomiting  is  one 
of  the  milder  effects  of  the  poison.  Should  the 
three  pieces  of  chicken  skin  be  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  the  sufferer  is  declared  innocent ;  and 
should  he  afterward  recover,  he  receives  a  pres- 
ent from  the  sovereign.  Should  the  three  pieces 
of  skin  fail  to  make  their  appearance  by  a  given 
time  (half  an  hour),  the  prisoner  is  declared 
guilty,  instantly  slain  with  a  club,  and  his  effects 
divided  between  the  executioners  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Several  missionaries  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  Antannanarivou  until  1835,  when  the  last  left 
for  the  Mauritius.  In  March  of  that  year  an 
edict  of  the  Queen  required  ' '  all  who  had  attend- 
ed school,  or  had  learned  to  read ;  all  who  had 
attended  public  worship;  all  who  had  spoken 
against  the  idols  or  customs  of  the  country,  and 
all  who  had  been  baptized,  or  had  joined  the 
1  Christians,  or  observed  the  Sabbath,  within  one 
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month  to  come  before  officers  appointed  and  con- 
fess the  same."  Some  were  fined,  many  were 
sold  into  irredeemable  slavery,  with  cruel  con- 
ditions attached,  such  as  that  they  should  not  be 
approached  or  aided  by  friends  or  relatives.  A 
great  many  perished  from  drinking  the  tangena, 
and  numbers  were  forced  to  drink  scalding  wa- 
ter, were  burned  at  the  stake,  thrown  from  prec- 
ipices, killed  with  spears  and  clubs,  or  buried 
alive. 

So  thorough  was  this  examination  that  the 
Queen  and  her  idol-keepers  flattered  themselves 
they  had  extirpated  the  belief  and  practices  of 
the  Christians  from  the  island.  All  reports, 
however,  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  exact 
reverse  happened.  The  fortitude  and  patient 
goodness  shown  by  the  unfortunate  converts  gain- 
ed secret  accessions  to  their  ranks,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  persecutions.  More- 
over, the  love  of  education  has  shown  itself  very 
strong  in  the  Malagassy ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
public  schools  caused  many  to  favor  secretly  the 
case  of  those  who  alone  would  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write. 

The  persecutions  were  rigorously  kept  up  for 
seventeen  years — from  1834  to  1851.  In  all 
these  years  death  or  slavery  was  the  fate  of  any 
found  in  possession  of  Bibles  or  tracts,  or  caught 
in  the  act  of  Christian  worship.  At  no  time 
was  a  suspected  convert  left  in  peace.  Yet  the 
Christians  constantly  received  accessions  to  their 
ranks ;  and  even  in  the  capital,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  savage  idol-keepers  and  chiefs,  who  were 
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the  principal  instigators  of  the  persecutions,  the 
small  band  gradually  increased.  During  the 
year  1846  one  hundred  men  and  women  declared 
themselves  Christians,  and  among  these  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Prince  Rakotandrama,  the 
only  son  of  the  Queen,  and  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown.  These  conversions  were  of  course  kept 
secret ;  but  when,  five  months  afterward,  twenty- 
one  of  the  new  converts  were  detected  and  con- 
demned to  death,  the  Prince,  with  noble  courage, 
appealed  publicly  to  his  mother  for  their  lives, 
owning  his  sympathy  with  them. 

In  June,  1845,  three  French  and  British  ves- 
sels of  war  were  sent  to  Tamatave,  to  adjust  some 
differences  between  the  natives  and  a  few  Euro- 
pean cattle-dealers  who  still  lived  at  the  port. 
The  commanders  failing  to  get  satisfaction,  fired 
into  the  town,  burned  it  down,  and  killed  a  num- 
ber of  people.  They,  however,  lost  two  boats' 
crews,  killed  by  the  Malagassy.  The  heads  of 
these  unfortunates  were  stuck  on  poles  over  the 
gate  of  the  palisaded  fort  which  fronts  the  har- 
bor ;  and  here  the  writer  of  this  saw  them,  bleach- 
ed with  long  exposure,  on  a  visit  to  Tamatave  in 
1850.  They  were  still  there  when  Mr.  Ellis  ar- 
rived on  his  first  visit,  in  1853. 

In  1849  there  occurred  another  season  of  vio- 
lent persecution.  More  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  brought  to  trial  for  their  belief  in 
Christianity ;  many  were  sold  into  slavery,  heav- 
ily fined,  and  tortured,  and  eighteen,  several  of 
high  rank  among  them,  were  put  to  death.  The 
terrors  of  the  law  caused  many  to  renounce  their 
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faith  at  this  time.  But  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  Mr.  Ellis  ascertained  that 
no  sooner  did  the  persecutions  relax 
somewhat  than  the  Church  received 
numerous  accessions  from  among 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  stead- 
fast and  patient  spirit  of  the  suffer- 
ers. 

For  twenty  years — from  1834  to 
1 854 — no  Europeans  but  a  few  trad- 
ers had  visited  Madagascar  ;  and 
these  had  remained  on  the  sea-shore, 
principally  at  Tamatave,  and  con- 
fined themselves  strictly  to  trade. 
In  these  twenty  years  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  Malagassy 
had  fallen  back  almost  altogether 
into  their  ancient  barbarism.  From 
time  to  time  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  received  communications 
from  native  converts,  which  proved 
that  the  remnant  of  Christianity  re- 
mained, and  even  grew.  But  no  one 
dared  anticipate  that  the  arts  of  civilization  which 
had  been  so  fostered  by  Radama,  and  so  energet- 
ically put  down  by  his  successor,  survived.  In 
1 852,  letters  from  Antannanarivou  spoke  encour- 
agingly of  political  and  other  favorable  changes 
then  in  progress,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Rakotandrama  and  his  friends.  It  was  thought 
desirable  that  some  intelligent  European  should 
visit  the  capital  in  a  friendly  way,  to  see  for  him- 
self the  condition  of  things.  Mr.  Ellis,  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  the  author  of ' '  Polynesian 
Researches,"  was  deputed  to  this  office;  and  his 
most  interesting  account  of  this  somewhat  danger- 
ous expedition  shows  that  so  far  from  retrograding, 
amidst  all  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  twenty 
years  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  had 
become  very  general ;  all  the  numerous  officers 
of  government  being  obliged  to  make  reports  of 
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duties  performed,  in  regular  dispatches  to  head- 
quarters— that  several  of  the  mechanic  arts  in- 
troduced by  the  Missionaries  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  Hovas,  now 
the  ruling  people  of  the  Island,  had  proved  satis- 
factorily their  capacity  for  unaided  progress  to- 
ward civilization. 

Mr.  Ellis  received  the  Royal  permission  to 
visit  Antannanarivou  in  1855.  He  arrived  at 
Tamatave  in  1856,  and  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  officials  of  the  port  and  district ;  the  har- 
bor master,  commanding  general,  and  the  chief 
judge,  whose  euphonious  name  was  Rainibehevv- 
tra,  signifying  Father  of  Great  Thoughts.  The 
harbor  master's  house,  which  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  better  class  of  Hova  dwellings,  was  a  very 
comfortable  affair.  The  walls  inside  were  hung 
with  the  native  cloth,  made  from  the  fibres  of 
the  rofia  palm ;  a  fine  large  mat 
covered  the  floor  of  long  and  well- 
joined  planks.  A  four-post  bed- 
stead, covered  with  fine  sleeping  mats 
stood  in  one  corner ;  in  the  centre 
stood  a  table  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  on  which  refreshments  were 
placed ;  and  a  number  of  chairs  and 
native  seats,  the  latter  of  matting,  in 
the  shape  of  high  square  ottomans, 
were  scattered  about  the  room.  The 
company  asked  many  questions  about 
England,  France,  and  America,  the 
officers  meantime  refreshing  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  with  small 
mouthfuls  of  snuff,  which  they  take 
mixed  with  salt  and  the  ashes  of  a 
native  plant.  The  Malagassy  do  not 
smoke,  but  all  who  can  afford  it 
chew  this  snuff.  Every  officer  has 
in  his  retinue  a  snuff-box  bearer, 
who  from  time  to  time  hands  his 
master  a  piece  of  bamboo  cane  nine 
inches  long,  beautifully  polished,  cov- 
ered with  rings,  and  having  a  lid  'with 
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a  silk  tassel.  Emptying  half  a  tea-spoonful  into 
his  palm,  the  chief  by  a  rapid  jerk  of  the  hand 
tosses  the  delectable  morsel  on  to  his  tongue. 

Every  missionary  should  be  a  physician.  No 
sooner  was  Mr.  Ellis's  arrival  known  than  he  was 
sent  for  by  numbers,  who  desired  him  to  see  and 
prescribe  for  fever-patients.  The  Madagascar 
coast-fever  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  diseases 
known.  On  parts  of  the  coast  white  men  are 
sure  to  die  if  attacked.  The  natives  suffer  less, 
but  even  they  must  be  acclimated.  One  day  a 
head  chief  sent  for  a  prescription.  Mr.  Ellis  call- 
ing to  see  him,  found  him  reclining  on  a  bed  in 
a  narrow,  dark,  close  hut,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved to  keep  warmer.  A  fire  was  burning  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  A  native  lamp  dimly 
lighted  the  apartment.  This  lamp  consisted  of 
an  iron  rod  sharp  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the 
other  extreme  a  cup  with  a  hook  above  it.  The 
rod  was  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  the  cup 
contained  melted  fat  in  which  floated  a  lighted 
wick,  and  from  the  hook  was  suspended  a  piece 
of  bullock's  fat  which,  melting,  replenished  the 
cup. 

Presently  entered  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  chief 
with  two  letters.  He  was  ordered  to  read  them  ; 
then  to  answer  them  according  to  instructions 
given  by  his  sick  master.  Bringing  paper,  pens, 
and  ink,  he  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
ground  near  the  lamp,  laid  a  quire  of  paper  on 
his  knee,  and  wrote  while  the  chief  dictated  the 
words.  The  letter  finished,  it  was  read  aloud  to 
the  chief,  who  approved ;  whereupon  the  writer 
brushed  some  sand  from  his  naked  foot  upon  the 
sheet,  with  the  feathery  end  of  his  long  quill,  to 
prevent  it  blotting,  folded  the  sheet,  sealed  it, 
and  dispatched  it  by  a  messenger. 

"There  was  something  singularly  novel  and 
suggestive  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  civil- 
ization of  nations  is  promoted  in  the  spectacle  I 
had  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Ellis.  "Little  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar was  an  unwritten  language ;  a  native  who 
had  been  educated  at  Mauritius  was  the  only 
writer  in  the  country,  and  he  wrote  in  a  foreign 
tongue ;  but  now,  without  any  of  the  appliances 
which  are  uft  .aii/  connected  with  a  secretary's 
desk  or  office,  a  quiet,  unpretending  young  man, 
seated  on  a  mat  on  the  floor  in  a  low  dark  cot- 
tage three  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  with  his  paper  on  his  knee,  receives 
and  writes  with  accuracy  and  ease  the  orders  or 
instructions  of  his  superior ;  and  while  the  latter 
reclines  in  his  sickness  on  his  mats  spread  on  the 
floor  in  his  leaf-thatched  hut,  as  his  fathers  had 
done  for  generations  before,  he  has  only  to  utter 
his  wishes  or  his  orders,  and  these  are  conveyed 
to  those  whom  they  concern  with  as  much  authen- 
ticity and  correctness  as  the  most  formal  dispatch 
from  an  office  of  the  most  civilized  nation.  And 
when  I  reflected  that  to  such  an  extent  had  the 
native  government  availed  itself  of  the  advantages 
of  writing  as  that  in  the  year  1836,  when  the 
late  missionaries  left  the  capital,  there  were  four 
thousand  officers  employed,  who  transacted  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments  by  writ- 


ing, and  that  such  is  the  benefit  or  pleasure 
which  the  people  find  in  thus  communicating 
with  each  other,  that  scarcely  a  traveler  ever 
journeys  from  one  place  to  another  without  be- 
ing a  letter-carrier,  I  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that,  besides  the  benefits  of  their 
directly  religious  teaching,  missionaries  were  ren- 
dering most  important  aid  toward  the  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization  of  mankind. " 

The  25th  of  June  is  the  Malagassy  New  Year. 
This  is  a  national  festival  in  which  all  the  peo- 
ple join,  there  being  a  cessation  of  labor  for  three 
days.  Mr.  Ellis  was  invited  to  a  State  dinner, 
given  by  order  of  the  Queen  to  the  chiefs  and 
foreign  residents  at  Tamatave  in  honor  of  the 
day.  The  native  officers  wore  uniforms  of  great 
variety  and  some  splendor,  one  being  arrayed  in 
rich  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  All 
wore  gold  epaulets,  and  cocked  hats  with  feathers. 
The  visitors  were  received  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
wearing  a  folded  white  cloth  across  their  loins 
and  white  belts  across  their  naked  shoulders.  A 
band,  consisting  chiefly  of  drums  and  clarionets, 
played  native  and  foreign  airs.  The  dinner 
hour  was  half  past  five.  The  places  at  table  were 
designated  by  the  guests'  names  written  on  small 
pieces  of  paper,  laid  upon  the  table-napkins. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  placed  between  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  the  master  of  ceremonies.  The  din- 
ner consisted  of  soup,  turkey,  roast  pig,  fowls 
of  various  kinds,  with  good  pastry,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  dish  of  jaka.  This  is  the 
ceremonial  beef  preserved  without  salt  from  the 
previous  year's  festival,  and  now  tasted  by  each 
guest,  after  a  speech  from  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, in  which  he  stated  that  the  Queen  de- 
sired the  foreigners  in  the  port  to  partake  with 
her  subjects  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  season. 
Coffee  followed  the  dinner,  and  dancing  upon 
that.  The  evening  was  concluded  by  drinking 
the  Queen's  health  in  a  small  glass  of  liquor; 
the  toast  being  proposed  in  another  speech  by  the 
Marshal.  Can  any  man  with  a  well-ordered 
appetite  ask  a  surer  evidence  of  Malagassy  civil- 
ization than  was  afforded  by  this  dinner  ? 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  Mr. 
Ellis  found  the  subject  of  education  one  most  glad- 
ly touched  upon.  He  was  informed  that  though 
public  schools  were  abolished,  all  who  were  able 
taught  their  children  to  read.  Books  with  the 
words  extending  in  lines  across  the  page  are 
strictly  prohibited  ;  but  books  with  the  lines  run- 
ning up  and  down  (spelling-books?)  were  ad- 
mitted. A  singular  regulation  places  all  the 
skilled  labor  at  the  command  of  the  Government. 
This  was  Radama's  Napoleonic  idea.  Thus  the 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  workers  in  iron  and 
leather,  the  sewing  women,  as  well  as  all  who 
can  read  and  write,  are  liable  to  be  called,  at  any 
time,  to  serve  the  Government  without  remuner- 
ation. When  not  so  employed,  however,  they 
are  permitted  to  work  for  themselves.  The  chief 
native  manufactures  are  cloth  made  from  the 
rofia  palm,  and  often  beautifully  dyed ;  baskets 
and  mats,  of  very  fine  texture  and  brilliant  col- 
ors,   used  for  various  purposes ;  hats,  and  the 
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shawl-like  garment  of  cotton  and  silk  worn  by 
the  nobles,  called  a  lamba. 

Cattle  and  rice  are  the  chief  articles  of  export 
at  present ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Government 
collects  also  other  articles  of  commerce.  Of 
course  Mr.  Ellis  met  a  New  York  merchant  in 
Tamatave.     Americans  are  now  found  wherever 


there  is  an  opening  for  commerce.  A  Mr.  Mack, 
agent  of  a  New  York  house,  informed  Mr.  Ellis 
that  he  had  just  concluded  a  contract  with  the 
Queen's  Government  to  take  all  the  gum.  bees- 
wax, and  India-rubber  that  would  be  collected 
for  several  years  ;  giving  in  exchange  principally 
arms  and  ammunition. 
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The  markets  of  the  towns  abound  in  iron  ware 
and  tools,  such  as  saws,  axes,  and  hammers,  sold 
at  exceedingly  reasonable  rates — a  most  promis- 
ing sign  of  advancing  civilization.  Iron  is  found, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  in  such  plenty 
that  only  the  surface  ores  are  used.  The  pro- 
cesses of  smelting  and  working  the  ores  are  car- 


ried on  in  the  neighborhood  of  running  streams, 
where  the  ore,  broken  into  small  bits,  is  washed 
carefully  before  being  placed  in  the  furnaces. 
These  are  built  of  stone,  generally  sunk  two  or 
three  feet  into  the  ground,  and  covered  tightly 
with  clay  when  charged.  The  blast  is  supplied 
by  two  pairs  of  pistons,  working  in  wooden  cyl- 
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inders — generally  part  of  a  small  tree  hollowed 

out.     The  iron  is  permitted  to  cool  in  the  f'ur- 

taken  out  in  lumps,  reheated  and  beaten 

into  bars  or  rod-,  and  in  that  .shape  taken  to 
market  or  to  the  Government  store-houses.  The 
smiths  who  work  for  the  Government  live  in  vil- 
lages together,  and  labor  in  common. 

Receiving  a  letter  from  the  capital,  inviting 
his  immediate  presence  there,  Mr.  Ellis  prepared 
for  an  arduous  journey  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
over  roads  which,  though  often  traveled,  are  yet 
far  from  easy.      A  large  party  of  bearers  were 
appointed,  at  the  Government  expense,  to  carry 
the  goods  lie  intended  as  presents  to  the  Queen 
and  her  chief  officers,  as  ivell  as  some  photograph- 
ic apparatus  and  a  small  coil  of  telegraph  wire. 
with    the   needful    instrument   and   chemicals.. 
Wheeled  carriages  are  not  known  in  Madagas- 
car, and  pack  oxen  are  not  used.      Every  burden 
is  borne  on  the  backs  of  men.     No  less  than  one 
hundred  and  nine  men  were  needed  to  carry  Mr. 
Ellis's  baggage,  and  his  palanquin  and  cooking 
utensils  required  twelve  more.      The  Govern- 
ment had  given  orders  that  this  large  party  should 
be  provided  with  food  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions by  the  inhabitant;-,  of  the  village-  they  p 
through.      When  they  Stopped  at  flight,  the  pal- 
anquin was  suspended  to  the  rafters  of  a  hut,  and 
formed  an  easy  bed,  conveniently  removed  from 
the  dirt,  rats,    and   insects  which  unpleasantly 
encumbered  the  floor-,.    At  every  stop  the  pack- 
ages were  stored  in  the  lapa — a  house  provided 
by  Government  for  such  purposes.     The  journey 
was  a  tedious  one.     The  dense  jungle  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  fruit  of  a  rich  -oil  soaked  by  heavy 
rains  almo  I  <--.':vy  month  in  the  year,  is  oppress- 
ive to  the  spirits  of  the  traveler.     The  sunshine 
is  uncertain — -rain  but  too  certain.       There  are 
few  birds — none  of  cheerful  voice — andthesnakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  crocodiles  (which  last 
populate  the  rivers,  and  lie  in  wait  upon  the  banks), 
with  stories  of  whose  attacks  the  guides  beguile 
the  way,  are  the  reverse  of  pli  a  ant.     11'  to  these 
t,i-  added  the  constant  '-are-  necessary  to  protect 
the  stranger  from  fever,  the  disagreeable  jolting 
of  the  palanquin  by  day  and  the  general  rough- 
of  accommodations  by  night,  a. journey  to 
Antannanarivon  will  not  appear  a  pleasure-trip. 
Mr.  Ellis  wae  fortunately  a  zealous  naturalist. 
A  new  flower  or  shrub— and  they  are  not  few, 
the  peculiar  flora  of  Madagascar  being  almost 
unexplored — gave  him  no  end  of  delight.     The 
jack-tree,  which  bears  the  bread-fruit  of  Mad- 
agascar;   the  giant-leaved  rofia  palm,  of  whose 
fibrous  bark  the  beautiful  native;  cloth  is  made; 
the  pandannus-tree,  whose  leaves  serve  as  water- 
proof wrappers  for  all  kinds  of  parcels  in  Mada* 
gascar ;  and  the  singular  "  traveler's- tree.'1  whose 
broad,  high  leaves  form  with  the  trunk  a  reser- 
voir, where  the  thirsty  traveler  may  always  find 
from  a  quart  to  two  quarts  of  pure  and  healthy 
water— these,  and   many  more,  beguiled  the  te- 
dium  of   his  journey.       In    the    woods   he   was 
amused  with  the  anties  of  a  pretty  animal  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  the  lemur,  whose  chattering  some- 
what enlivened  the  sib-nee  of  the  jungle.     The 


aye-aye — a  singular  animal  peculiar  to  Madagas- 
car, and  of  which  only  one  specimen  has  as  vet 
been  brought  to  Europe — is  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives with  somewhat  superstitious  feelings,  which 
make  them  averse  to  catching  it. 

In  the  villages  the  daily  life  of  the  people  was 
laid  before  him.  At  one  he  saw  the  manner  in 
which  male  and  female  slaves  are  punished. 
Slaves  are  worth  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  males,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
lars for  females.  They  seem  to  be  well  treated. 
not  overworked,  and  seldom  punished.  The 
board-  joined  about  the  neck  of  a  young  girl, 
and  the  heavier  iron  collar  about  the  neck  of  a 
boy,  were  the  only  punishments  Mr.  Elli« 
used.  As  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  writ- 
ing done  at  the  capital,  Mr.  Ellis  saw  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  small  lakes  with  which  the 
country  abounds  a  number  of  people  employed 
in  collecting  and  drying  the  dark-eolored,  shin- 
ing, micaceous  sand,  which  was  afterward  sent 
to  Antannanarivou,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  blot- 
ting-paper in  the  Government  offices. 

Food  seemed  abundant  even-  where.  The 
splendid  hump  cattle-  of  Madagascar,  which  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  nobles,  are  sold  for  from 
four  to  six  dollars  per  head.  The  beef  is  I 
and  succulenl ;  and  the  singular  process  of  fat- 
tening, in  a  cattle-pit,  called  a  fahitra,  enables 
them  to  bring  to  market  animals  of  enormous 
size.  The  fahitra,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illus- 
tration, is  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
animal  is  forced  to  stand  up,  with  its  fore  legs 
npon  a  raised  platform,  and  its  food  above  the 
level  of  its  head.  Their  theory  is  that,  in  fat- 
tening, the  chief  weight  of  the  body  should  be 
thrown  on  the  hind-quarters.  Fowls  are  fatten- 
ed in  a  hole,  or  in  a  close  basket,  where  they  are 
orammed  with  a  paste  of  rice  flour,  until,  in  -<  me 
chickens  brought  to  Mr.  Ellis's  table,  the  fat  en 
the  leg-,  and  some  other  parts,  was  full  an  inch 
thick. 

The  locusts,  which  annually  cause  great  de- 
struction of  crops  in  the  central  provinces,  are 
highly  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives.  They 
generally  fly  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground;  and  on  the  approach  of  a  swarm  the 
people  rush  out  and  strike  them  down  with  their 
lambas,  and  with  large  flat  baskets.  The  wo- 
men and  children  gather  them  up  from  the 
ground  into  long-necked  sack-,  where  they  are 
ted  of  legs  and  wings  by  a  severe  shaking 
a]).  These  extremities  are  then  winnowed  out. 
the  bodies  dried  in  the  sun,  or  fried  in  fat,  then 
packed  in  Backs  for  food,  or  sold  in  the  markets. 
Europeans  who  have  been  forced  by  stress  of 
hunger  to  eat  locusts  thus  prepared  do  not  deny 
them  u  certain  pleasant,  nutty  flavor;  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  they  are  wholesome 
and  fattening. 

At  la-t.  on  the  26th  of  August,  1866,  Mr.  El- 
lis reached  Antannanarivou,  a  name  which  signi- 
fies "the  city  of  a  thousand  towns."  It  Stands 
upon  an  oval-shaped  hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  Near 
the  eeiitrc.  anil  upon  the  Umpombohtora  (crown 
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of  the  town)  stands  the  palace,  the  loftiest  build- 
ing in  the  place.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  double  verandas,  and  lias  the  steep 
roof  necessary  in  this  rainy  climate.  The  roof 
is  pierced  on  three  sides  with  attic  windows ;  and 
on  the  centre  of  the  top  stands  a  large  figure  of 


a  gilt  eagle,  with  outstretched  wings.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Queen's  palace  is  a  smaller  building,  on 
the  'same  plan,  in  which  resides  the  Christian 
Crown  Prince.  The  neighborhood  of  the  town 
is  a  dreary,  treeless  waste.  Near  a  brook  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  a  large  pile  of  granite  was 
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pointed  out  as  the  place  where  many  Christians 
had  been  put  to  death. 

A  convenient  house  had  been  set  apart  for 
Mr.  Ellis  by  the  Queen's  orders ;  and  here  he 
received  many  eager  visitors,  administered  med- 
icines to  the  sick,  who  were  brought  him  in  great 
numbers,  and  held  much  converse  with  the  Chris- 
tian converts,  who  came  to  him  at  all  hours,  by 
day  and  night.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Christianity  is  yet  prohibited  in  the  island  ;  that 
the  persecutions  may  recommence  at  any  time ; 
and  that  a  cruel  death  hovers  over  every  convert. 
There  results  a  very  singular  and  affecting  feat- 
ure of  Mr.  Ellis's  work — a  necessary  concealment 
of  every  circumstance  which  might  lead  to  the 
identification  of  those  Christians  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  or  of  whom  he  obtained  knowl- 
edge. He  states  that  their  religious  feelings 
' '  appeared  sincere  and  satisfactory,  and  derived 
simply  and  solely  from  the  teachings  of  God's 
Holy  Word."  How  steadfastly  the  Gospel  doc- 
trine has  progressed  appears  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  death, 
tortures,  and  slavery  became  Christians  after  the 
missionaries  left.  There  is  not  in  all  the  stories 
of  the  martyrs  a  more  affecting  recital  than  in 
these  simple  extracts  from  a  MS.  confided  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  journal  of  one  who  was  sold  into 
slavery  in  1849.  "It  is  quoted  without  appre- 
hension," says  Mr.  Ellis,  "as  those  to  whom  they 
refer  have  passed  into  a  world  where  the  cruelty 
of  the  persecutor  can  never  enter."  Here  are 
the  extracts : 

"On  the  14th  of  March,  1849,  the  officer  be- 


fore whom  the  Christians  were  examined  said, 
'  Do  you  pray  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
earth'?' 

' '  R answered,  '  I  do  not  pray  to  these, 

for  the  hand  of  God  made  them.' 

"  '  Do  you  pray  to  the  twelve  mountains  that 
are  sacred  ?' 

"  R .  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  they  are 

mountains.' 

' ' '  Do  you  pray  to  the  idols  that  render  sacred 
the  kings?' 

"  R .  '  I  do  not  pray  to  them,  for  the  hand 

of  man  made  them ! ' 

' ' '  Do  you  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sover- 
eigns?' 

"  R .  '  Kings  and  rulers  are  given  by  God 

that  we  should  serve  and  obey  them,  and  render 
them  homage.  Nevertheless  they  are  only  men 
like  ourselves;  when  we  pray,  we  pray  to  God 
alone.' 

"  '  You  make  distinct  and  observe  the  Sabbath 
day.' 

"  R .  '  That  is  the  day  of  the  great  God ; 

for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  all  His  works. 
But  God  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  he  caused  it 
to  be  holy;  and  I  rest  or  keep  sacred  that  day.' 

"And  in  similar  manner  answered  all  the 
Christians,  and  when  a  man  who  had  kept  aloof 
saw  that  one — a  woman — did  not  deny  God,  and 
remembered  that  to  deny  God  was  followed  with 
compunction,  he  went  and  spoke  as  the  others 
had  done,  and  when  these  brethren  and  sisters 
were  bound,  the  husband  of  one  of  them,  who 
had  heard  their  confession,  came  and  said   to 
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them,  '  Be  not  afraid,  for  it  is  well 
if  for  that  you  die.'  He  was  a  sol- 
dier from  a  distance,  and  not  of  the 
number  of  the  accused  ;  then  he 
was  examined,  and  as  he  made  the 
same  avowal,  they  bound  him  also. 
And  they  removed  these  ten  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  made  their 
bands  hard  or  tight,  and  confined 
them  each  in  a  separate  house. 

"And,  at  one  o'clock  at  night, 
we  [those  not  yet  accused]  met  to- 
gether and  prayed. 

"On  the  22d  of  March,  when 
one  had  said  Jehovah  is  God  alone, 
and  ;ibove  every  name  thatis  named, 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  also  God,  the 
people  cried  out,  mocking.  And 
to  another  the  officer  said,  '  Rabo- 
dampoimerina  (the  sacred  name  of 
our  queen)  is  our  God,  but  not 
your  God. '  He  answered,  '  The 
God  who  made  me  is  my  God ;  but 
Rabodo  is  my  queen  or  sovereign.' 
And  when  he  refused  other  answer, 
they  said,  '  Perhaps  he  is  an  idiot 
or  a  lunatic'  He  answered,  '  I  am 
not  an  idiot,  and  have  not  lost  my 
understanding.'  Then  there  was  a 
commotion  and  buzz  among  the  people,  saying, 
'  Take  him  away.'  And  they  took  him  to  pri  son . 
"  And  before  it  was  light  on  the  following  day, 

the  people  assembled  at  A y.     Then  they 

took  the  eighteen  that  chose  God,  and  to  in- 
herit life,  and  to  become  His  sons  and  His  daugh- 
ters, and  bound  their  hands  and  feet,  and  tied 
each  of  them  to  a  pole  wrapped  in  mats,  and 
placed  them  with  the  other  prisoners.      And  of 


these  united  brethren  and  sisters  ten  were  from 
Vonizongo.  And  when  the  officers  and  troops 
and  judges  arrived  they  read  over  the  names  of 
each  class  of  prisoners,  and  then  placed  them 
by  themselves,  and  stationed  around  them  sol- 
diers with  muskets  and  spears;  and  the  sen. 
tences  were  then  delivered,  consign!]  s 
fine  and  confiscation,  others  to  slavery,  others  to 
prison  and  chain-,  some  to  flogging,  and  eighteen 
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to  death,  four  to  be  burned,  and  fourteen  to  be 
hurled  from  the  rocky  precipice  and  afterward 
burned  to  ashes. 

"And  the  eighteen  appointed  to  die.  as  they 
sat  on  the  ground  surrounded  by  the  soldiers. 
sang  the  137th  Hymn. 

•  •  And  when  the  sentences  were  all  pronounced, 
and  the  officer  was  about  to  return  to  the  chief 
authorities,  the  four  sentenced  to  be  burned  re- 
quested him  to  ask  that  they  might  be  killed  first 
and  then  burned.     But  they  were  burned  alive. 

' ;  When  the  officer  was  gone,  they  took  those 
eighteen  away  to  put  them  to  death.  The  four- 
teen they  tied  by  the  hands  and  the  feet  to  long 
poles,  and  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  And 
these  brethren  prayed  and  spoke  to  the  people  as 
they  were  being  carried  along.  And  some  who 
beheld  them  said  that  their  faces  were  like  the 
faces  of  angels.  "When  they  came  to  the  top  of 
Nampaminarina  they  cast  them  down,  and  their 
bodies  were  afterward  dragged  to  the  other  end 
of  the  capital,  to  be  burned  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  burned  alive. 

*  •  As  they  took  the  four  that  were  to  be  burned 
alive  to  the  place  of  execution,  these  Christians 
sang  the  90th  Hymn,  beginning,  'When  our 
hearts  are  troubled.'  Each  verse  ending  with 
4  Then  remember  us.'  Thus  they  sang  on  the 
road.  And  when  they  came  to  Faravahitra.  there 
they  burned  them,  fixed  between  split  spars. 
There  was  a  rainbow  in  the  heavens  at  the  time, 
close  to  the  place  of  burning.  Then  they  sang 
in  the  Hymn  158  : 

'There  is  a  blessed  land, 
Making  most  happv; 
N       r  shall  the  rest  depart, 
2s or  cause  of  trouble  come.* 

"That  was  the  hymn  they  sang  after  they 
were  in  the  fire.  Then  they  prayed,  saving. 
•  O  Lord,  receive  our  spirits  ;  for  thy  love  to  us 
has  caused  this  to  come  to  us.  And  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge.' 

••Thus  they  prayed,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
life.  Then  they  died :  but  softly,  gently.  In- 
deed, gently  was  the  going  forth  of  their  life. 
And  astonished  were  all  the  people  around  that 
beheld  the  burning  of  them  there.'' 

Ten  years  ago  this  pleasant  month  of  March, 
these  Christian  men  and  women  thus  met  their 
deaths. 

After  a  stay  of  some  days,  Mr.  Ellis  at  length 
received  audience  of  the  Queen.  The  Court  sat 
upon  the  veranda  of  the  palace,  and  Mr.  Ellis. 
with  a  French  resident  and  two  interpreters,  were 
ushered  through  a  great  crowd  to  a  station  in 
front  of  the  Queen.  Bowing  to  her.  and  then 
to  the  tomb  of  Badama,  they  pronounced  the 
salutation  "Tnm,  Tsara,  tompoko:"  "It  is 
well,  it  is  well.  Sovereign.*'  After  mutual  in- 
quiries after  health,  Mr.  Ellis  then  offered  the 
hasina,  a  customary  tribute  of  a  coin  (in  this 
case  an  English  sovereign),  without  which  no 
one  must  have  audience  of  the  Queen.  There- 
upon followed  speeches  of  friendship  from  Mr. 
Ellis  and  the  Queen,  and  presently  the  audi- 
ence was  over  and  the  strangers  retired.      The 


speeches  made  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  mean- 
ingless as  they  would  have  been  on  any  similar 
occasion  at  a  European  court. 

Mr.  Ellis  found  the  Malagassy  disposed  to  be 
friendly  toward  Europeans,  so  long  as  they  were 
assured  they  had  no  ulterior  designs  upon  the 
country.  The  repeated  attacks  of  the  French 
have  aroused  their  jealousy,  and  by  making  the 
country  inaccessible  have,  doubtless,  retarded  by 
years  the  civilization  of  the  people.  They  will 
suffer  no  foreign  yoke ;  but  all  seemed  anxious 
for  a  legitimate  foreign  trade,  and  the  farther 
spread  of  civilized  arts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  great  nations  who  can  so  greatly  affect  the 
destiny  of  such  a  minor  and  semi-barbarous  peo- 
ple will  permit  them  to  advance  in  the  only  way 
in  which  there  can  be  true  advancement  for  na- 
tions or  men — by  permitting  them  to  aid  them- 
selves. Unless  some  criminally  foolish  act  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  France  should  again  ex- 
cite the  enmity  of  the  Malagassy  against  all  white 
men  indiscriminately,  it  seems  certain  that,  on 
the  death  of  the  present  Queen  and  the  accession 
of  her  Christianized  and  educated  son,  the  arte 
and  amenities  of  our  civilization  will  change  the 
face  of  the  great  island.  Meantime,  may  God 
protect  His  people  there ! 
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THE  RED  RIVER  TRAIL. 

uFrom  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
From  the  great  lakes  of.  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs." 

Longfellow. 

INNESOTA — euphonious  name  of  the  far- 

\  i  irthland !  There  is  music  in  the  word, 
and  poetry  in  its  import.  The  untamed  savage 
-elected  it  from  his  own  vocabulary,  and  with  it 
ehristened  his  hyperborean  elysinm  the  ltwat& 

and  smoke 

Many  who  have  failed  to  discover  precisely 
wherein  consists  the  romance  of  Indian  life  and 
character  (according  to  Cooper),  or,  blind  to 
their  own  imagination,  will  see  no  poetry  in  a 
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breech-cloth,  no  sentiment  in  scalp-locks  and 
scalping-knives,  discern  no  epic  theme  in  swar- 
thy cheeks  and  darkling  eyes  that  peer  from 
massy  uncombed  hair,  utterly  ignoring  the  aes- 
thetics of  the  red  man,  must  nevertheless  admit 
that  the  enunciation  of  Indian  proper  names  not 
only  often  falls  musically  upon  the  ear,  but  that 
the  etymology  of  the  words  is  as  often  strikingly 
expressive  and  full  of  sentiment.  Thus,  in  the 
accepted  signification  of  the  original  words,  me- 
nah  (water)  and  shotah  (smoke),  the  former  re- 
fers to  the  innumerable  rivers,  lakes,  and  stream- 
lets that  diversify  the  country,  and  the  latter  to 
the  peculiar  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  delightful  period  of  the  "Indian  Summer" — 
a  season  when  the  fancy  instinctively  revels 
amidst  bucolic  scenes  of  dolcefar  niente.  Then 
nature  seems  to  lapse  into  dreamy  repose ;  the 
autumnal  sunlight  throws  a  mellow  hue  upon 
the  prairies ;  the  hum  of  the  insect  world  is 
strangely  audible ;  smoke  floats  lazily  in  the  still 
air ;  and  naught  disturbs  the  placid  surface  of 
the  lakes  save  the  ripple  of  the  birchen  canoe,  or 
the  dip  of  the  swallow  as  he  skims  the  wave. 
The  Indians'  dream  of  the  beatitude  of  the  spirit 
land  is  here  almost  realized.  What  name  so 
appropriate  then  as  Minnesota  ?  However,  there 
are  some  unpunished  witlings  who  assume  that 
in  the  aboriginal  vernacular  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  is,  the  "land  of  fire-wa- 
ter," from  the  quantity  of  whisky  drank  there; 
but  we  discard  this  rendering  as  Quixotic,  and 
a  base  attempt  to  "do"  the  Indian  out  of  his 
poetic  fame. 

It  had  long  been  the  cherished  desire  of  Mr. 
C.  Sharpe  Penman  to  penetrate  this  to  him  al- 
most mythical  region  of  the  West — the  quondam 
home  of  the  immortal  Hiawatha  and  the  mighty 
Mudjekewis — the  land  of  the  Dacotah  and  Chip- 
pewa— the  country  whose  people,  like  Henry  V. , 
swear  "by  St.  Paul,"  and  whose  great  men  are 
those  who  traffic  in  furs — that  isotheral  Canaan 
where  corner  lots  are  wealth,  and  where  money 
is  loaned  at  four  per  cent,  a  month.  Long  had 
Mr.  Penman  contemplated  the  vastness  of  the 
undertaking,  and  carefully  weighed  its  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  information  that  he  had 
acquired  from  the  perusal  of  sundry  narratives 
of  pioneer  life  and  exploring  parties  had  made 
him  in  some  decree  familiar  with  the  hardships 
and  privations  that  he  might  expect  to  encoun- 
ter; and  besides,  the  careful  study  of  the  most 
recent  maps  and  histories  of  Minnesota  that  he 
could  obtain  (published  some  six  years  since) 
convinced  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  trading  post  known  as  St.  Paul,  the  entire 
country  was  a  wilderness,  traversed  only  by  wild 
beasts  and  Indians,  and  a  few  vagabond  white 
men  nearly  as  barbarous  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves. For  many  months  had  Mr.  P.  sought 
in  vain  for  some  congenial  spirit,  as  brave  and 
reckless  as  himself,  to  become  his  compagnon 
de  voyage,  and  share  the  delights  and  dangers 
of  his  contemplated  trip. 

At  length,  by  that  good  fortune  which  alone 
favors  the  brave,  opportunity  offered.     A  party 


was  organizing  for  a  grand  "buffalo  hunt"  in 
this  very  section  of  country,  to  be  composed  only 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages,  and  Mr. 
P.  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  one 
of  the  number.  Included  among  them  were 
His  Excellency  the  feted  Mohammed  Pasha  and 
sundry  (roving)  foreign  diplomatists,  Congress- 
men, and  office-hunters,  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  others  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
under  difficulties.  So  rare  an  opportunity,  with 
the  promise  of  such  illustrious  company,  was  not 
to  be  thrown- away.  Mr.  P.  eagerly  jumped  at 
it ;  and  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  did  not  leap  before  he  looked.  Indeed 
he  invariably  received  much  credit  for  his  fore- 
sight ;  and  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  a  name,  it  has  more 
than  once  been  intimated  that  the  key  to  his 
usual  good  fortune  was  C.  sharp. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Penman  at  once  began  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  to  look 
about  for  a  proper  outfit.  He  was  by  no  means 
what  some  sportsmen  would  style  a  greenhorn. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  professed  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and  a  devoted  worshiper  of  Nim- 
rod  and  Diana.  He  had  angled  for  sunfish  and 
bull-pouts,  and  hunted  gophers  and  med'-larks 
in  Connecticut.  He  had  not  always  fed  on  toast 
and  tea,  nor  luxuriated  in  feather  beds ;  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  while  camping  out  in 
some  neighboring  woods,  he  had  been  reduced  to 
corn  bread  and  ham  bones.  Still,  with  all  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  what  should  prop- 
erly constitute  his  mecum  portare  when  on  an 
expedition  of  this  sort,  he  had  in  this  instance 
some  doubts  as  to  the  items  pertaining  to  his 
outfit.  -He  accordingly  determined  to  write  to 
an  acquaintance  in  Minnesota,  who  had  several 
times  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fought  "griz- 
zlies" in  California,  and  starved  on  the  deserts 
of  the  Cimarron  and  Gila,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently to  be  considered  competent  and  reliable 
authority.  In  due  time  he  received  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

"  Minnesota,  May,  1858. 
"  Deak  Penman, — Your  letter  of  many  interrogatories 
has  been  received.  Inclosed  is  a  list  of  articles  suitable 
for  your  outfit,  though  there  may  be  some  tilings  that  I 
have  omitted.  These  your  good  judgment  will  supply. 
Your  chief  difficulty  will  be  a  tendency  to  carry  too  much. 
A  good-sized  knapsack  should  hold  all  the  smaller  articles 
of  your  equipment.  Tobacco  will  secure  you  friends,  and 
is  a  good  commodity  for  trading  with  Indians.  I  don't 
think  you  need  be  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  the 
redskins,  though  it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. A  fair  supply  of  wits  and  a  good  pair  of  eyes  are 
your  best  protection.  l  Keep  your  eye  skinned1  is  the  uni- 
versal proverb  of  the  prairies.  See  sharp.  By-the-by,  a 
small  party  of  us  here  expect  to  start  on  a  hunting  cruise 
about  the  time  you  propose,  intending  to  travel  in  the 
same  direction,  and  would  be  pleased  to  join  you,  or  have 
you  join  us.     Will  you  consent  ?    Yours  in  haste, 

"  Tick." 

From  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  un- 
til the  day  of  departure  Mr.  Penman's  mind  was 
one  perfect  phantasmagoria  of  buffalo,  Indians, 
rifles,  fishing-tackle,  Mackinaw  blankets,  and 
moccasins.  Often,  both  waking  and  dreaming, 
he  imagined  himself  already  on  the  ground  ;  for 
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u  Often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  events, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow." 

Eagerly  did  he  await  the  motions  of  the  great 
men  and  high  officials  who  had  booked  them- 
selves for  the  land  of  promise.  Day  after  day 
dragged  slowly  by,  but  he  had  not  yet  heard  even 
the  first  warning  note  of  preparation.  ' '  Great 
bodies  move  slowly;"  and,  in  this  case,  he  began 
to  fear  that  they  would  not  move  at  all.  At 
length  the  auspicious  day  arrived,  and  his  mis- 
givings proved  realities.  The  expedition  was 
abandoned !  Fortunate  then  was  it  for  Mr.  P. 
that  his  philosophy  enabled  him  to  abide  this  bit- 
ter disappointment  with  equanimity ;  but  more 
fortunate  still  that  the  proposal  of  his  friend 
"  Tick"  held  out  an  expedient  not  likely  to  fail. 

Before  another  sun  had  set  he  was  far  on  his 
way  toward  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  our  hero's 
emotions  upon  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  river — the  "parent  of  per- 
petual streams."  Though  he  could  not  exult, 
like  De  Soto,  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
the  first  white  man  who  had  ever  gazed  into  its 
mysterious  depths,  still  the  event  was  to  him 
scarcely  less  impressive.  As  he  looked  upon  its 
placid  surface,  disturbed  by  scarcely  a  ripple, 
and  reflecting  the  emerald  hue  of  its  wooded 
banks,  and  the  blue  and  silver  of  the  flecked  sky 
above,  his  soul  expanded,  his  pulse  beat  quickly, 
and  a  new  life  and  vigor  leaped  through  his 
veins.  He  seemed  to  stand  upon  the  confines 
of  another  world.  Here  was  the  dividing  line 
that  separated  the  wilderness  from  civilization. 


All  beyond  was  a  region  of  dreams  and  uncer- 
tainties. A  thousand  tales  of  the  legendary  past 
came  up  before  him.  Almost  he  expected  to 
hear  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  from  yonder 
wooded  islet,  to  see  the  panther  bounding  from 
the  adjacent  thicket.  The  fancies  of  his  bewil- 
dered brain  were  only  dispelled  after  a  time 
by  the  sight  of  the  tall  pipes  of  an  approaching 
packet  as  she  steamed  around  the  bend,  remind- 
ing him  that  this  is  a  progressive  age. 

Gliding  swiftly  up  the  river,  each  succeeding 
mile  developed  new  beauties  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing panorama.  Clusters  of  picturesque  islets, 
whose  massive  foliage  rested  on  the  wave ;  gently 
sloping  hills,  covered  with  green  sward  to  the 
summit,  and  capped  with  groves  of  burr-oak  that 
look  like  apple  orchards ;  fantastic  bluffs  and 
isolated  rocks :  rugged  turrets  and  crags  over- 
grown with  vines  and  mosses,  and  perched  upon 
the  very  verge  of  the  projecting  cliff,  looking  like 
the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  or  fortresses;  ro- 
mantic little  delis  and  ravines,  in  which  are  nes- 
tled the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer,  or  the 
mushroom  hamlets  of  some  enterprising  settlers 
— these  constitute  the  chief  features  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  This  is  .what  Nature  has  done. 
But  though  Mr.  Penman  wondered  at  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  she  had  here  dispensed  her 
fairest  gifts,  yet  the  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
man  and  his  labor  that  continually  met  his  as- 
tonished eyes  were  far  more  surprising  because 
more  unexpected.  He  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  in  a  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  leaning  on 
his  elbows,  with  his  chin  between  his  hands, 
when  he  suddenly  felt  himself  jostled,  and,  on 
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looking  up,  discovered 
an  ambiguous  looking 
individual,  who  appear- 
ed much  like  a  New 
York  alderman  run  to 
seed,  or  a  member  of 
the  swell  mob  disguised 
as  a  countryman. 

"I  say,  stranger," 
said  he,  with  a  stately 
wave  of  his  hand,  "do 
you  observe  that  city 
just  yonder?" 

Upon  adjusting  his 
spectacles,  Penman  dis- 
covered two  or  three 
buildings  to  the  left,  al- 
most hidden  in  a  rav- 
ine; One  was  a  good- 
sized  structure  of  stone, 
on  which  was  a  large 
sign  bearing  the  words, 
"Forwarding  and  Com- 
mission— Storage."  A 
small  frame  shanty,  on 
which  the  words  "City 
Bakery"  were  conspic- 
uous, and  a  tumble- 
down log-house,  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of 
' '  Hotel, ' '  completed  the 
number. 

Mr.  Penman  duly  ap- 
prised his  companion 
of  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

"Well,  Sir,  that  is 
the  very  best  location 
on  the  river,  and  is  des- 
tined to  be   the  great 


metropolis  of  the  Great  West.     Yes,  Sir !" 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  a  city, 
regularly  incorporated!" 

"Yes,  Sir — all  laid  out  and  plotted — public 
squares — lots  fifty  dollars  per  foot — Mayor  and 
all." 

Penman  thought  the  place  rather  small  for  a 
city,  and  suggested  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  might  lie  back  of  the  bluff — thought  the 
hotel  business  wouldn't  pay. 

"Look  a-here,  stranger,"  said  the  other,  ab- 
ruptlv,  "  whar  do  vou  hail  from  ?" 

"New  York."  * 

"Humph!  thought  as  much.  You  city  chaps 
down  East  think  you  are  all  creation ;  but  I  reck- 
on we  can  teach  you  a  thing  or  two  out  here. 
'Twont  do  to  be  too  free  in  your  remarks  about 
things  you  don't  know  nothing  about." 

Penman  felt  humbled,  and  retired  to  his  med- 
itations. It  was  a  mystery  to  him  where  all  the 
stores  and  commission-houses  of  the  numerous 
self-styled  cities  that  line  the  river  obtained  their 
customers.  Not  from  the  local  population,  sure- 
ly. He  afterward  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that 
these  often  do  an  immense  business — that  each  is 
the  channel  through  which  flows  the  grain  and 
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other  produce  of  the  back  country  for  miles 
around,  and  whither  the  scattered  inhabitants 
resort  to  procure  the  little  necessaries  of  life. 
Surprising  quantities  of  goods  and  merchandise 
are  daily  landed  at  these  embryo  metropolises. 
In  the  flush  times  fortunes  came  at  the  bidding 
here. 

For  three  days  did  Mr.  Penman  delight  in  the 
beauties  of  the  ever-changing  landscape,  while 
the  steamer  glided  onward  and  onward  into  the 
silent  depths  of  the  wilderness,  winding  through 
charming  islands,  some  of  them  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque wigwams,  occasionally  passing  a  steam- 
er or  huge  raft  floating  down  with  the  tide,  start- 
ling the  wild  duck  from  the  wave,  or  the  red 
deer  from  his  retreat  in  the  shaded  pool.  Occa- 
sionally a  fisherman's  boat  or  Indian  canoe  shoots 
out  from  some  little  bay,  or  is  seen  coursing  along 
the  shore ;  the  blackbird  whistles  in  the  woods, 
the  blue  crane  stands  moping  in  the  water,  and 
the  eagle  and  hawk  are  floating  lazily  high  up 
in  the  light  of  the  mid-day  sun.  These  were 
his  day  visions.  At  night,  when  the  moon  was 
shining  in  her  full  effulgence,  flooding  both  for- 
est and  river  with  her  silvery  light,  the  picture 
was  still  more  enchanting.      But  then  was  it 
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grand  indeed,  and  strangely  exciting,  to  see  the 
lurid  light  gleam  out  from  the  furnace  doors, 
creating  fantastic  and  ever-changing  shapes  upon 
the  shadowy  shores;  to  watch  the  showers  of 
streaming  sparks,  and  to  listen  to  the  rushing  of 
the  water,  the  heavy  clank  of  the  engine,  and  the 
hoarse  breath  of  the  smoke  stacks  as  it  came  from 
the  rosin-fed  furnaces — infectious  of  boiler  ex- 
plosions. Moreover,  it  excited  Penman's  appre- 
hensions. He  felt  uneasy,  and  his  mind  wan- 
dered strangely  from  themes  of  poetical  fancy  to 
the  study  of  the  mechanical  forces.  It  was  the 
only  drawback  to  his  complete  enjoyment.  But 
his  journey  now  drew  near  its  close,  and  present 
delights  were  soon  to  be  numbered  with  the  past. 
The  steam-whistle  sounded,  the  bell  tolled,  the 
engine  ceased  its  movements,  and  the  huge  craft 
glided  quietly  up  to  her  landing. 

' '  Man  the  plank !  Here,  you  men — run  her 
out — steady — now — run  her  up — lively  there — 
why  don't  you  take  her  up  ?  All  ashore  !  Out 
with  them  casks — lively,  I  say!" 

Old  Tick  was  waiting  on  the  levee,  and  in  a 
moment  had  jumped  on  board. 

"Arrived  at  last,  eh?"  he  exclaimed,  grasp- 
ing Penman's  extended  hand.  "I  feared  you 
had  disappointed  us.  But  where's  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  rest  of  them  ?" 

"Port!  Ha!  ha!  your  old  failing !"  laugh- 
ed Penman.  "I'm  sorry  I  haven't  the  article. 
But  I've  a  very  good  sample  of  brandy  in  my 
knapsack,"  he  added,  sotto  voce. 

"Ah!  very  good  in  its  place,"  replied  Tick, 
wondering  at  his  friend's  singular  construction 
of  his  question.  "But,  I  say,  where  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Turk  and  the  others  who  were  to  ac- 
company you?" 


"  Oh !  ah  !  hum  !  withdrawn  from  the  ticket 
like  shrewd  politicians  who  can  see  no  chance 
of  being  elected.  But  111  give  you  the  whole 
story  by-and-by — give  you  an  ex-party  state- 
ment." 

"Well,  then,  let's  move.  Our  boys  are  all 
waiting  at  the  hotel." 

"Directly — as  soon  as  I  get  the  rest  of  my 
luggage.     There  goes  the  bell  now !" 

"  More  traps !"  ejaculated  Tick,  as  he  hastily 
followed  the  other  to  the  baggage-room.  ' '  Well, 
you've  no  lack,  that's  certain.  Be  lively  now — 
she's  moving!" 

Seizing  a  number  of  parcels,  he  jumped  to  the 
levee,  while  Penman  delayed  for  a  stray  article. 
In  the  mean  time  the  boat  moved  off. 

Directly  Penman  appeared  at  the  foot-lights. 

"Hooray  there!  Here's  a  passenger  wants 
to  go  ashore ! "  shouted  the  deck  hands.  "  Run 
out  the  plank!"  yelled  the  mate.  "Here,  you 
fellow !     Now's  your  chance — jump  for  it ! " 

Penman  rushed  frantically  down  the  extended 
plank,  now  some  six  feet  from  the  shore ;  but  as 
he  sprang  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  landed  most 
unceremoniously,  though  without  bodily  injury. 
From  C  sharp  to  B  flat  the  transition  was  easy 
and  rapid. 

On  the  following  morning  Penman  proceeded 
to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  fully  armed 
and  equipped.  He  had  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  perfecting  his  outfit,  and  had  omitted 
nothing  that  his  own  or  others'  experience,  or 
that  his  imagination  suggested  might  be  useful. 
Having  donned  his  hunting  costume,  strapped 
on  his  knapsack,  blankets,  and  cooking  utensils, 
stuck  his  belt  full  of  weapons,  shouldered  his 
rifle,  and  surveyed  himself  complacently  in  a  mir- 
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ror,  he  pronounced  hi  in- 
self  an  fait  and  "ready." 
His  friends  were  await- 
ing him. 

"Ah!  here  he  comes 
at  last  !"  said  Tick. 
' '  But  what  has  he  got  ? 
My  eyes !  what  a  trav- 
eling curiosity  shop!" 

"Why,  he  has  arms 
enough  for  a  pirate!" 
said  Skittles. 

"Yes,  and  boots 
enough  for  a  freeboot- 
er," added  Wabash. 

"Good-morning,  gen- 
tlemen!" bowed  Pen- 
man, with  a  bland 
smile.  "  You  see  here 
a  veritable  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  Nim- 
rod.  Do  you  not  think 
my  outfit  unexception- 
able? You  observe  I 
have  all  the  essentials. 
I've  always  found  it 
well  to  be  wall  pre- 
pared." 

"Preparation  is  ev- 
ery thing,"  remarked 
Skittles,  aside. 

This  produced  an 
explosion  of  laughter, 
in  which  Penman  felt 
obliged  to  join,  though 
he  couldn't  discover 
precisely  "  where  the 
joke  came  in." 

"You  seem  in  excel- 
lent humor  to-day,"  he 

continued.  "  If  I  was  certain  now  that  we  should 
not  be  molested  by  Indians  out  in  these  savage 
wilds  whither  we  are  going,  my  mind  would  rest 
upon  a  bed  of  roses.  By-the-by,  I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  trinkets  in  my  knapsack  which  I  hope  to 
trade  with  some  of  the  red  men  hereabouts  ;  also 
some  tobacco  W&H  a  handful  of  half  dimes.  I  am 
told  that  the  Indians  are  ;gnorant  of  the  value 
of  coin,  and  will  take  a  clime  for  a  dollar  at  any 
time.  But  why  do  you  laugh,  gentlemen  ?  Do 
not  my  ideas  tally  with  the  facts?" 

"Oh  yes,  brother  Penman,  exactly.  Go  on 
— in  your  own  way.  You'll  be  the  death  of  us, 
let  alone  Injuns ! "  gasped  old  Tick,  convulsively. 
• '  That  outfit  is  proof  against  savages ;  they  won't 
dare  approach  you.  You  are  safe.  But  to  speak 
seriously,  Penman,  I  think  you  had  better  leave 
a  portion  of  your  traps  behind,  or  really  we  shall 
have  to  procure  another  horse.  The  animals  are 
not  very  stout.  You  see  we  have  here  all  the 
blankets  and  public  stores  that  we  need." 

"True.  But  supposing  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure these  things  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
took  care  to  buy  every  thing  in  New  York." 

"  So  you  thought  we  were  all  savages  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  oh  ?    Well,  it  will  do  von  irood 
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to  come  out  here.     It  will  enlarge  your  ideas. 
But  here  are  the  horses,  so  let's  move. " 

Penman  felt  mortified  and  slightly  irritated, 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  (juietly  followed  in- 
structions. I 

The  route  of  this  party  varied  very  little  from 
that  proposed  by  the  other.  It  was  their  design 
to  follow  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  then  take  a  northwesterly  course  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  Here  a  few  days  were  to  be 
spent  in  hunting  buffalo.  Then,  if  their  spirits, 
strength,  time,  and  ammunition  held  out,  they 
were  to  proceed  to  Pembina,  near  the  boundary 
of  the  British  possessions,  thence  to  ErazerV 
River,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Bea- 
ring's. Straits,  take  the  overland  route  to  Hong- 
Kong,  and  return  by  the  ocean  route  to  the 
United  States.  This,  however,  was  entirely  op- 
tional with  each.     As  Penman  said : 

u  l  A  true,  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 

To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.' " 

And  there  was  no  calculating  how  far  they  might 
go  after  they  "had  once  got  fairly  started. 

After  a  trip  of  some  thirty  miles  they  reached 
St.  Paul,  the  Mecca  of  the  Northwest.  We  will 
not  here  attempt  to  describe  Penman's  astonish- 
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ment  on  beholding  a  place  of  so  great  size  and 
such  imposing  appearance  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness.  Of  course  it  was  incomprehens- 
ible to  him  ;  and  had  he  not  recalled  to  mind  cer- 
tain historical  scraps  of  the  medieval  time,  that 
told  how  nations  dwelt  in  walled  cities,  etc.,  the 
marvelous  problem  would  never  have  been  solved 
to  his  satisfaction. 

St.  Paul  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
thriving  Western  cities.  It  looms  up  in  majes- 
tic proportions,  like  the  huge  frame-work  of  a  le- 
viathan, showing  rather  what  is  to  be  than  that 
which  now  is.  It  is  simply  a  giant  in  embryo. 
Here  stately  warehouses  and  fine  blocks  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings,  mountains  of  earth,  and 
Alps  of  rock  are  strangely  commingled.  Pala- 
tial structures,  plank  sidewalks,  with  steps  as- 
cending and  descending,  hills,  gullies,  ravines, 
lagoons,  and  ridges,  well-graded  streets,  gas-pipes, 
steamboats,  temporary  rickety  shanties  scattered 
here  and  there  without  system  or  regularity,  like 
drift-wood  left  by  a  flood ;  kidded  Beau  Brum- 
mels  and  moccasined  Winnebagoes,  lager-beer 
and  billiard  saloons,  with  an  admixture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes, half  dimes,  city  and  country  scrip, 
bankers  and  real  estate  brokers,  and  a  general 
conglomeration  of  all  things  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, form  one  grand  and  magnificent  hotch- 
potch that  outrivals  the  confusion  of  the  diluvian 
period.  Yet  these  very  features  are  the  best  ev- 
idences of  the  wonderful  progress  and  enterprise 
of  the  place.  In  truth,  the  camp-fires  of  the  In-  ! 
dians  have  but  just  been  extinguished,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  dray  rumble  over  the  fresh  trails 
of  the  bear  and  deer. 

Penman  looked  and  wondered,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  like  one  blinded  by  the  sun. 

"  Shades  of  the  Magi ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  But 
this  surpasses  all  expectation.  However,  it  can 
be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure.  Emigra- 
tion tends  directly  to  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  only 
point  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  is  known 
or  heard  of  abroad.  Every  body  comes  here, 
stops  here,  and  settles.  It  is  a  great  ivell,  and 
all  the  springs  run  into  it." 

Satisfied  with  this  logical  conclusion,  he  lapsed 
into  a  brown  study.  For  a  time  his  face  wore  a 
puzzled  and  rather  a  disappointed  look,  but  pres- 
ently brightened  again. 

"Whip  up  the  nags!"  he  cried,  cheerily. 
"  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  so  soon  to  pass  the  Rubicon  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  long  to  leave  all  traces  of  the  white 
man  behind,  and  breathe  the  freedom  of  the 
primitive  wilderness.  Above  all,  I  especially 
desire  to  look  upon  the  famed  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, which,  I  am  told,  includes  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  scenery  of  the  West,  rivaling  even 
Niagara  itself;  though,  I  presume,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  St.  Paul,  some  adventurous  pioneers 
have  already  erected  their  rude  cabins  there." 

"Yes;  I  believe  there  is  also  a  saw-mill 
there,"  replied  Tick,  laconically. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  examine  our  weap- 
ons, in  case  of  encountering  a  stray  party  of  In- 
dians?"  inquired  Wabash.     The  question  was 


put  to  Tick,  though  particularly  intended  for 
Penman's  ear. 

"I  reckon,"  was  the  reply. 

Penman  stole  a  hasty  glance  at  his  armor. 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  anon  the  build- 
ings of  a  compactly-built  city  loomed  up  in  the 
distance. 

"What  place  is  that?"  asked  Penman,  with 
surprise. 

"St.  Anthony." 

"Shades  of  the  Magi!"  was  Penman's  sol- 
emn exclamation. 

Shortly  afterward  their  vehicle  was  rumbling 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  Manchester  of  the 
Far  West.  Granite  buildings  rose  on  either  side, 
and  hotels  that  rivaled  the  huge  caravansaries  of 
Eastern  cities.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the 
"  Winslow  House,"  to  whose  capital  bill  of  fare 
Mr.  Penman  did  ample  justice,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  further  acquaintance  with  which,  on  his 
return,  consoled  him  for  more  than  one  experi- 
ence of  short  commons  on  his  journey.  Immense 
dams  spanned  the  entire  breadth  of  the  river,  and 
huge  mills  and  manufactories  mingled  the  hum  of 
their  heavy  machinery  with  the  roar  of  the  foam- 
ing waters.  The  main  street,  bordering  the  river, 
presents  quite  a  business  aspect.  To  the  west- 
ward is  the  University  building — a  large  granite 
structure  of  imposing  appearance.  A  beautiful 
wire  suspension-bridge  and  a  number  of  wooden 
ones  connect  the  adjacent  thriving  city  of  Min- 
neapolis. In  point  of  beauty  it  is  the  queen  city 
of  the  West ;  and  the  circumjacent  scenery  is 
unrivaled.  Its  lumber  business  is  immense ;  no 
less  than  from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  being  annually  manufactured.  Some 
200,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  rafted  down  even- 
season. 

Such  was  Penman's  hasty  review  of  the  place ; 
but  he  ventured  few  remarks. 

"  This  is  the  toivn.    Now  let  us  see  the  Falls. " 

"  Here  they  are  before  you!" 

"  These!  is  it  possible?  Why,  I  expected  tc 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  cataract ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  I  hear  nothing  but  a  dam  roaring." 

' '  It  strikes  me  your  remark  is  slightly  pro- 
fane," remarked  Skittles. 

"As  you  like  it,"  rejoined  Penman,  with  some 
show  of  vexation.  "  I  confess  I  am  disappoint- 
ed. Instead  of  Nature,  here  is  nothing  but  Art. 
There  is  nothing  grand,  romantic,  beautiful,  nor 
picturesque  here — nothing  but  everlasting  saw- 
logs,  saw-mills,  and  mill-dams.  If  this  ever  v  a 
what  it  has  been  described,  it  can  now  never  be 
redeemed.  It  is  all  artificial.  The  romance 
and  beauty  of  St.  Anthony  is  gone  forever !  I 
confess  I  am  disappointed." 

"Nature  must  succumb  to  the  triumphant 
march  of  Improvement, "  suggested  Tick. 

"  Humph!"  growled  Penman. 

"Your  mistake  is  a  common  one,"  remarked 
Skittles,  fully  sympathizing  -with  Penman's  feel- 
ings. Skittles  was  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and 
for  three  years  had  jealously  watched  the  rapid 
innovations  of  the  pioneer  settler,  yet  not  with- 
out some  satisfaction,  since  the  value  of  his  land: 
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were  thus  enhanced  a  hundred- 
fold. "Eastern  people,"he  said, 
"are  apt  to  get  the  impression 
that  this  part  of  the  country  is 
almost  a  wilderness,  hardly  yet 
redeemed.  How  few,  indeed, 
can  have  any  conception  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  being 
settled  up  !  Civilization  pur- 
sues one  as  a  remorseful  con- 
science does  a  fugitive  criminal. 
He  can  not  escape  from  it.  The 
traveler  starts  from  the  East 
with  the  design  of  reaching  some 
place  where  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion has  not  left  its  imprint — 
where  Nature  revels  in  all  its 
primitive  grandeur  of  trackless 
forest  and  unbroken  prairie.  Steam  lends  him 
her  aid,  and  speeds  him  two  thousand  miles  on 
his  way,  but  he  is  still  haunted  by  the  everlasting 
presence  of  man's  labor.  He  mounts  fleet  horses, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  are  added  to  his  journey ; 
but  civilization  is  still  with  him.  The  voice  of 
the  steam-engine  is  heard  in  the  bosom  of  the 
forest,  and  the  smoke  of  the  settler's  cabin  curls 
from  the  lap  of  the  far-off  prairie.  Ah !  Pen- 
man, this  is  a  great  country !  If  any  New  York- 
er, or  any  denizen  of  the  cramped  states  of  Eu- 
rope, is  inclined  to  doubt,  let  him  traverse  its 
broad  expanse,  and  he  will  find  that  the  wild 
beast  does  not  make  his  lair  in  every  timber  tract, 
nor  the  red  Indian  claim  its  sovereignty  undis- 
puted." 

"Well  done,  orator  and  poet!"  shouted  Wa- 
bash. "Next,  music!"  So  saying,  he  took 
down  an  old  fiddle  from  its  accustomed  place 
and  perseveringly  punished  the  "  Arkansaw  Trav- 
eler." This  had  the  effect  to  enliven  the  en- 
tire party,  who  had  unconsciously  lapsed  into  a 
sentimental  fever.  It  encouraged  the  plodding 
horses,  started  up  the  song  of  the  bobolink  and 
redbreast  by  the  wayside,  astonished  the  solemn- 
looking  kine,  and  loosed  the  loud  tongue  of  San- 
cho  the  dog,  who  had  until  now  been  silently- 
trotting  along  in  the  shade  of  the  wagon ;  the 
passers-by  stared;  and  Sancho  bounded  on  in 
advance,  barking  his  delight.  Such  was  the 
power  of  music. 

Wabash  was  an  eccentric  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, born  and  bred  on  the  Wabash  bottom, 
and  supposed  to  be  proof  against  mosquitoes  and 
fever  and  ague.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  humor  and  narrative ;  and  in  relating  his  nu- 
merous stories  was  wont  to  take  his  cue  from  the 
preceding  narrator  with  the  never-failing  preface 
of  "That  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened down  on  the  Wabash."  Hence  his  sobri- 
quet. Skittles,  Penman,  and  Tick  have  already 
been  noticed.     These  four  composed  the  party. 

This  day's  journey  was  altogether  barren*  of 
adventure.  The  route,  for  the  most  part,  trav- 
ersed an  open  prairie,  though  at  times  leading 
through  beautiful  groves  of  oak,  that  nestled  here 
and  there  like  island  gems  in  a  peaceful  sea ;  and 
occasionally  winding  along  the  wooded  banks  of 
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the  silent  Mississippi,  which,  ever  and  anon, 
greeted  the  eye  with  sun-lit  smiles,  as  it  danced 
and  sparkled  through  the  trees.  These  were  the 
chief  features  of  the  scenery.  It  might  have 
been  monotonous  but  for  its  exceeding  beauty. 
Every  thing  wore  the  freshness,  the  vigor,  the 
bloom  of  a  perennial  spring.  Above  was  that 
deep  blue  sky — that  Minnesota  sky — whose  ceru- 
lean depths  the  eye  seemed  almost  to  fathom, 
yet  only  to  realize  that  they  were  illimitable  ; 
while  on  every  side  the  verdure  of  trees  and  prai- 
rie shone  with  a  living  green  that  almost  dazzled 
with  its  brightness — such  a  green  as  those  may 
never  see  whose  limit  of  vision  includes  no  more 
than  the  dusty  leaves  of  nut-brown  hue  that 
starve  in  city  parks  and  thoroughfares.  But 
brighter  than  all  was  the  glory  of  the  prairie 
flowers.  Ear  away,  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  bloomed  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  color. 
like  one  boundless  garden  of  rare  exotics,  filling 
the  air  with  their  delightful  perfume.  Plants 
that  are  nurtured  by  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Eastern  florist  here  grew  wild  m  rich  profusion. 
Roses  of  every  hue,  tulips,  lilies,  sweet-scented 
verbenas,  pinks,  sweet-williams,  hyacinths,  and 
lady-slippers,  mingled  their  sweet  breath  with 
that  of  many  nameless  varieties.  To  crush  them 
beneath  the  foot  seemed  sacrilege ;  yet  a  prairie 
of  flowers  might  have  been  plucked  from  among 
them  with  no  perceptible  diminution  of  their 
number.     How  many,  many  flowers  were  here 

" born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  airl" 

Were  they  at  the  disposal  of  a  city  florist,  they 
would  have  proved  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
wealth. 

Penman  was  enraptured.  This  was  indeed  a 
new  world  to  him. 

"Beautiful,  exceedingly!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Were  it  not  for  these  fenced  fields  of  grain, 
these  farms  and  hamlets  that  we  meet  occasion- 
ally, I  should  almost  fancy  I  trod  the  delectable 
hunting-ground  of  the  Indian's  heaven." 

The  soil  here  was  not  remarkably  fertile,  be- 
ing sandy ;  and  though  all  the  land  had  been 
taken  up  in  sections,  halves,  and  quarters,  still 
only  a  small  part  had  been  improved  or  occupied 
by  the  settler — most  of  it,  indeed,  being  held  by 
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speculators,  while  those  farmers  who  aimed  to 
grow  rich  on  the  fat  of  the  land  had  wisely  gone 
still  farther  west,  to  the  more  fertile  prairies  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  Hence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  large  villages,  human  habi- 
tations were  met  only  at  times,  and  often  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles  was  passed  without 
seeing  a  house  or  cabin ;  while,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  the  road  side,  the  expired  or  still 
smoking  embers  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  emigrant 
or  tourist  marked  the  spot  where  they  had  rested 
for  the  night.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  but 
four  years  had  passed  since  this  very  land  was 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  red  man,  but  now 
transferred  to  his  white  brother  by  sale  and 
treaty.  These  smiling,  peaceful  prairies  have 
been  the  silent  witnesses  of  many  a  tragic  deed 
of  blood,  and  the  celebration  of  drunken,  barba- 
rous orgies.  The  savage  Chippewas  have  had 
many  a  seal] '-dance  here ;  and  the  blood  of  white 
man  and  Indian  has  mottled  the  turf.  Just  yon- 
dor  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  French  trading-post, 
standing  alone  in  its  desolation,  a  monument  of 
man's  avarice  and  iniquity.  Ton  years  ago  that 
Frenchman  let  out  the  evil  spirits  from  a  barrel 
of  whisky,  and  these  entering  into  the  savages 
assembled  there,  did  tear  and  rend  them  like  the 
demons  of  the  ancient  time.  Pandemonium  was 
then  let  loose.  They  howled  and  yelled,  and 
out  themselves  with  knives  :  and  in  tJie  midst  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies,  when  their  insane  rev- 
elry was  at  its  height,  they  seized  the  unfortunate 
but  imprudent  trader,  tore  off  his  sea!;',  and 
danced  like  fiends  around  the  burning  Timbers 
of  his  already  plundered  house.  Thus  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  —  that  is,  about  live 
o'clock — after  traversing  for  a  considerable  time 
a  treeless  prairie  of  greater  extent  than  any  they 
had  before  crossed,  our  adventurers  descried  the 
welcome  outline  of  a  belt  of  timber  on  the  horizon 
before  them. 

"That's  Big  Lake,"  said  Tick.  "We  will 
camp  there  to-night.  We  should  gain  nothing 
by  going  a  mile  or  two  farther,  and  a  more  suita- 
ble and  delightful  spot  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
route.  Besides,  it  is  not  best  to  press  the  horses 
too  hard  on  the  start." 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  said  Skittles,  "it  is  a 
famous  lake  for  bass.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  old  Brown's  canoe  there  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  feast  to-night." 

The  lake  did  not  belie  Tick's  representa- 
tions. It  was  one  of  those  enchanting  sheets  of 
water  that  abound  in  Minnesota,  and  for  which 
that  State  is  so  remarkable.  It  was  not  one  of 
ordinary  lily-padded  lagoons,  overrun  with  tall. 
rank  rushes  that  spire  up  from  depths  of  slimy 
mud,  in  whose  sluggish  waters  lazy  fish  float 
motionless  the  livelong  day,  and  on  whose  weedy 
shores  great  frogs  and  turtles  sun  themselves 
"from  morn  till  dewy  eve;"  but  its  fount  was 
clear  as  crystal,  like  a  diamond  of  the  first  water 
set  in  the  emerald  green  of  its  wooded  banks ; 
i;s  waves  rippled  musically  on  pebbly  shores  that 
were  rich  with  variegated  agates  and  brilliant 


cornelians,  and  almost  laved  the  green  sward 
that  carpeted  its  gently  sloping  banks.  Such 
was  Big  Lake,  though  most  inappropriatelv 
named,  unless  the  signification  of  the  word  "big" 
implied  something  remarkable.  Its  diameter  is 
about  two  miles. 

"With  assiduity  did  Tick  and  Wabash  apply 
themselves  to  the  task  of  making  preparations 
for  the  night,  while  Penman  stood  by,  with 
hands  in  his  pockets,  curiously  eying  their 
movements,  but  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  until  aroused  by  the  sharp  voice 
of  Tick,  Avho  rather  peremptorily  remarked  that 
"  those  who  expected  to  eat  supper  must  expect 
to  help  get  it." 

Forthwith,  Penman  being  duly  instructed, 
proceeded  to  gather  dry  fuel  for  the  camp-fire, 
while  his  companions  were  no  less  busy.  The 
horses,  speedily  relieved  of  their  harnesses,  were 
permitted  to  graze  ad  libitum,  the  tea-kettle  came 
forth  from  its  covert,  and  promiscuous  biscuit. 
pork,  salt,  pepper,  cheese,  and  crackers  from 
their  hiding-places,  blankets  and  knapsacks  were 
brought  out,  and  fresh  water  dipped  from  the 
lake,  while  Sancho.  for  lack  of  more  profitable 
employment,  snapped  his  trap-like  jaws  at  every 
tormenting  fly  sans  souci. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  hasty  preparations 
for  supper,  Skittles  had  stolen  away  unobserved, 
discovered  the  wished-for  canoe,  and  was  now 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  beating  the  air 
and  the  water  with  a  choice  bit  of  pork  that  he 
had  fastened  to  his  hook  in  lieu  of  a  better  bait. 
evidently  with  much  profit  to  himself  and  detri- 
ment to  the  fish.  This  sight  was  too  much  for 
Penman.  He  had  one  of  Conroy's  best  200  feet 
trolling  lines,  with  spoon  attached,  that  had  never 
yet  been  proved  ;  and.  eager  to  test  its  merit,  he 
ran  down  to  a  neighboring  point  of  land,  hailed 
his  comrade,  and  was  magnanimously  received 
on  board.  The  spoon  worked  to  a  charm,  and 
in  half  an  hour  fish  enough  were  caught  to  sur- 
feit a  score  of  appetites  more  ravenous  than 
theirs.  The  bass  is  a  strong  fish,  and  the  sport 
of  capturing  him  is  most  exciting.  He  strikes 
boldly,  and  pulls  with  a  will.  You  feel  that 
first  tug  run  through  every  nerve  like  an  electric 
thrill.  Between  you  and  the  fish  the  sensation 
is  reciprocal.  As  soon  as  he  feels  himself  hooked 
his  efforts  to  free  himself  are  most  extraordinary, 
and  require  much  skill  to  prevent.  Anon  you 
see  his  huge  nose  plowing  the  water  one  hundred 
feet  distant  as  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn 
rapidly  toward  you  ;  then  suddenly  he  rallies  and 
throws  his  body  clear  out  of  the  water,  or  betimes 
darts  away  with  the  line  like  a  runaway  steed 
with  the  bits  in  his  teeth.  But  you  humor  him 
according  to  his  notions,  giving  him  the  line 
when  necessary,  though  keeping  his  nose  always 
toward  you.  and  directly  you  have  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  lifting  a  huge  twelve-pounder  over 
the  side  of  your  canoe,  and  seeing  him  flounder 
on  the  bottom.  He  is  fine  game  for  a  sports- 
man*. 

Hearty  was  the  web  ome  the  fishermen  re- 
ceived on  their  return,  and  in  a  twinkling  one 
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of  the  fish,  cut  up  in  sections,  was  frizzling  and 
sputtering  in  melted  pork  scraps,  the  sweet  savor 
thereof  ascending  most  gratefully  to  the  nostrils 
of  all.  Eight  eyes  regarded  wistfully  that  magic 
ring  of  iron — that  frying  pan,  and  Sancho  crawled 
still  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  hungry  travelers, 
fidgeting  and  whining  his  impatience. 

When  all  was  ready  none  needed  a  second  in- 
vitation to  partake  of  the  appetizing  viands. 
Huge  mouthfuls  of  fish  and  bread  were  hastily 
washed  to  place  by  copious  draughts  of  coffee, 
and  an  incredible  amount  of  ham  and  biscuit 
was  quickly  disposed  of  with  an  appetite  truly 
startling  to  dyspeptics  and  users  of  "pepsin." 
Long  was  the  feast  protracted,  and  when  at 
length  the  most  voracious  of  them  all  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  had  wiped  his  well-used 
knife,  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  in  the  clear 
blue  sky,  and  a  veteran  owl  had  commenced  his 
nightly  hoots  from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  tree. 
Then  once  more  the  flickering  embers  of  the  fire 
were  kindled  into  a  cheerful  blaze  (for  the  even- 
ing air  was  cool).  Wabash  took  down  his  fiddle 
and  the  others  their  tobacco-pipes,  and,  while  he 
vigorously  executed  the  Virginia  reel,  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  "Virginia  twist,"  until  at 


length,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  musical 
airs  and  vapory  smoke,  all  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  drowsy  god,  and  resignedly  com- 
mitted their  wearied  bodies  to  his  care. 

At  midnight  the  moon  got  up — that  jolly  old 
half-moon — and  laughed  at  her  reflection  down 
in  the  sparkling  lake ;  and  with  her  coming  came 
spectral  figures,  shapes,  and  shadows,  creeping 
out  from  every  copse  and  thicket.  The  hooting 
owl  winged  his  noiseless  flight  to  some  distant 
tree,  and  the  gentle  breeze,  that  had  rustled  the 
leaves  and  rippled  the  lake,  now  died  away,  and 
all  was  still.  Naught  was  heard  in  the  camp 
save  the  deep  breathing  of  the  slumberers  and  the 
munching  of  the  horses  near  at  hand.  Wabash 
lay  snugly  enveloped  in  his  blanket,  with  his  head 
comfortably  pillowed  upon  a  bag  of  oats,  but  he 
slept  uneasily.  He  had  eaten  too  bountifully 
of  bass,  and  bad  dreams  distressed  him.  His 
fancy  conjured  up  visions  of  wild  beasts  and 
savages,  and  burnings  and  tortures,  and  once  or 
twice  he  started  with  the  belief  that  blood-thirsty 
demons  approached  him  with  stealthy  steps  to 
take  his  life.  Had  he  fairly  awakened,  the 
spectre  of  his  dream  would  have  assumed  a  more 
tangible  shape ;  for  one  of  the  horses  had  scented 
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the  oats  in  the  bag,  and, -strangely  venturesome, 
cautiously  approached  until  the  coveted  prize  was 
directly  under  his  nose.  At  first  he  pricked  his 
ears  suspiciously,  then  smelled,  snuffed,  and  at 
last,  emboldened,  seized  it  with  his  teeth,  taking 
up  at  the  same  mouthful  a  large  bunch  of  the 
sleeper's  hair.  Meanwhile  Wabash's  dream  ran 
in  this  wise  :  he  heard  the  savage  at  his  side,  felt 
his  hot  breath  upon  his  cheek,  his  heavy  hand  upon 
his  breast,  felt  his  fingers  twisting  his  hair,  but 
he  could  not  move  a  muscle ;  quickly  the  sharp 
knife  encircled  his  head ;  he  perspired  in  agony, 
made  one  desperate  effort,  and  with  the  jerk 
that  tore  his  devoted  scalp  from  the  skull  he 
started  up  with  a  cry  more  fierce  than  an  Indian 
war-whoop  or  a  city  milkman's  yell.  With  a 
snort  of  alarm  the  horse  wheeled  about,  and 
Sancho,  per  force  of  habit,  barked  most  lustily. 
The  noise  and  confusion  and  the  tramp  of  rapid 
feet  instantly  aroused  the  heaviest  of  the  sleepers. 
••  Great  Heavens  !  what's  that  ?"  shrieked  Skit- 
tles, springing  to  his  feet,  and  glaring  about  him 
in  dismay. 

•  •  A  panther !  Indians !  we're  attacked ! "  yelled 
Penman,  clearing  his  blanket  at  a  jump,  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  pistol  in  the  other. 

•  ■  Tacked  be  dogged ! "  growled  old  Tick,  rais- 
ing himself  on  one  elbow,  and  reconnoitering 
the  premises  at  a  glance.  ' ;  Attack  of  the 
mare  more  like.  Why  can't  you  keep  quiet,  and 
let  a  fellow  sleep?"'  and  he  lay  down  again  and 
rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket. 

It  was  half-suspected  that  he  had  been  a  silent 
witness  of  the  whole  procedure,  for  his  blanket 
now  twitched  spasmodically,  and  a  snppr    - 
chuckle  was  heard  from  its  folds. 

Meanwhile,  Wabash  having  assured  himself 
of  the  safety  of  his  scalp,  and  folly  recovered  the 
use  of  his  senses,  now  felt  extremely  foolish. 
Having  solved  the  mystery  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  would  have  composed  himself  to  sleep  once 
more,  could  he  have  resisted  the  temptation  of 
relieving  himself  of  the  burden  of  the  joke  by 
throwing  it  upon  Skittles  and  Penman,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  their  trepidation. 

■•  That  was  a  big  one  !"  said  he. 

•  •  What  ?  what  was  it  ?"  said  both,  in  a  breath. 

•  •  Why,  a  striped  wolf.  Didn't  you  see  the 
animal  ?"  That  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
him — yell  like  murder.  They  ain't  afraid  of 
fire  nor  powder,  and  it  ain't  no  use  to  shoot  at 
'em,  for  their  hide  is  as  thick  as  a  rhinoceros's. " 

' '  Gracious  !  what  a  narrow  escape  !  We 
must  stand  guard  after  this.  That  dog  is  no 
good  at  all,  or  he  would  have  aroused  us — con- 
found him." 

••  Oh.  pshaw !  It's  nothing  to  an  adventure  I 
had  down  on  the  Wabash  last  summer.  A  party 
of  us — "' 

••  Oh,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,"  again  growled 
Tick,  impatiently.  ••  What's  the  use  of  making 
all  this  f ass?" 

' ;  Humph !  we'll  have  to  70  to  sleep,  for  it 
won't  come  to  us,"  rejoined  Skittles.  "  It's  no 
use  trying  to  sleep  any  more  to-night." 

However,  all  lay  down  again,  and  the  camp 


resumed  its  usual  quiet ;  but  it  continued  only 
for  a  moment.  With  the  absence  of  the  wind 
down  came  the  mosquitoes  in  countless  myriads, 
ravenous  for  blood,  and  from  that  moment  all 
idea  of  sleep  was  at  an  end.  It  was  their  first 
visitation,  and  the  party  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
.  to  fit  up  their  mosquito  nets.  Still  came 
the  mosquitoes,  in  double  phalanxes,  "thicker, 
faster,  and  more  of  them,"  and  hovered  and 
floated  above.  They  hummed  and  sung  and 
poised  their  trenchant  blades,  and  settled  down 
and  bit  and  sucked  and  sung.  In  vain  the  vic- 
tims fought  and  slapped  and  covered  their  heads. 
Their  tormentors'  sharp  bills  penetrated  all  cov- 
erings— boots  even,  as  Wabash  affirmed.  But 
Wabash  played  the  Stoic  and  endured  their  at- 
tacks unmoved,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  Skittles  and  Penman,  though  with  the  loss  of 
an  immense  amount  of  bl< 

••  Confound  the  varmints — there's  no  end  to 
'em !''  Penman  swore. 

'•Pooh!  never  mind  'em.  I  don't  feel  'em 
at  all."  said  Wabash. 

' ;  That's  no  consolation  to  us.  Confound  'em, 
there's  two  more  of  the  wretches  dead.  I  believe 
I  have  killed  a  million,  and  I  can't  see  as  they 
have  diminished  at  all." 

' :  Oh !  let  'em  bite.  You  must  get  used  to  'em, 
as  I  am,"  said  Wabash,  again.  "  If  you  lived 
on  the  Wabash  bottom,  you  might  see  mosqui- 
toes worth  speaking  of.  Why,  I  have  known 
'em  suck  a  man  clean  dry  in  five  mini 

Old  Tick  had  remained  silent  until  now.  He 
had  heroically  endured  their  assaults ;  but  now 
his  Stoicism  had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

••Come,  boys,"  he  said,  4  *  it's  no  use.  We 
can't  stand  this  any  longer.  We  shall  be  eaten 
alive  if  we  remain.  It  is  now  three  o'clock — 
only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  daylight.  I  think 
we  had  better  hitch  up  the  horses.  That  will 
take  us  half  an  hour.  We  can  then  make  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  by  seven  o'clock,  get  breakfast. 
push  on  again  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
lie  by  daring  the  heat  of  the  day." 

All  readily  agreed  to  this  proposition ;  and  the 
party  soon  after  took  their  flight  out  of  Egypt, 
pursued  by  vindictive  hosts.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  they  passed  a  large  number  of 
men  busily  throwing  up  an  embankment  of 
earth. 

';  What's  that  ? — a  fort  ?"  asked  Penman. 

••  No:  they  are  building  a  railroad.  We  in- 
tend to  travel  over  this  road  by  steam  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two." 

••  It  strikes  me  that  you  Minnesota  people  are 
more  energetic  than  v.  i 

••Folks  differ  as  to  that.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  if  yon  don't  know  it,  that  we  are  now  build- 
ing fa or  railroads  in  this  State." 

••  You  are  a  go-ahead  people — got  up  on  the 
high-pressure  principle.  You  will  •  bust  your 
biler!   " 

••  In  five  years  we  shall  be  a  great  State."  pur- 
sued Tick. 

••  Ah  !  yes :  the  mushroom  grows  in  a  day  and 
dies  in  an  hour."  rejoined  Penman. 
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"  Get  up,  there  ! "  shouted  the  other,  and  crack- 
ed his  whip  at  the  horses. 

The  party  reached  St.  Cloud  that  evening — 
distance,  seventy-five  miles  from  St.  Paul.  St. 
Cloud  is  a  town  of  only  three  years'  growth  ;  and 
though  it  has  a  couple  of  fine  hotels,  two  or  three 
churches,  a  large  number  of  stores,  and  is  taste- 
fully laid  out,  it  is  less  remarkable  for  its  size, 
its  rapid  progress,  and  the  good  quality  of  its 
components,  than  for  its  natural  beauties  and 
picturesque  location.  It  stands  on  a  high  wood- 
ed bluff,  at  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  lit- 
erally embosomed  in  trees.  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  of 
new-paper  and  printing-press  notoriety,  publishes 
a  weekly  paper  here,  which  she  conducts  with 
ability. 

At  this  place  the  number  of  the  party  was  in- 
creased to  seven.  Of  the  additional  dramatis 
personce  may  be  mentioned,  first,  one  Major 
Tewksbury,  an  English  sportsman,  anxious  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  his  rifle  upon  the  buffalo  and 
other  wild  game  of  the  Western  prairies,  as  well 
as  to  look  after  a  recent  purchase  of  city  lots 
that  he  had  made  in  the  city  of  "  Chippewa" — a 
thriving  place  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  all 
his  predilections,  tastes,  habits,  and  notions  he 
was  thoroughly  English. 
He  wore  a  shooting-jack- 
et of  the  most  fashion- 
able cut,  spotless  linen 
shirts  and  colors,  of 
which  he  had  an  indef- 
inite supply ;  gloves  of 
kid  or  buckskin,  im- 
mense rubber  boots,  and 
a  sort  of  a  small  mili- 
tary cap,  which  he 
thought  especially  be- 
coming. In  his  speech 
and  action  he  was  ex- 
tremely precise,  and 
was  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  free-and-easy 
manner  of  Western  men 
as  decidedly  vulgar.  He 
despised  the  Yankees ; 
and  was  as  profuse  in 
his  disparagement  of 
even*  thing  American 
as  he  was  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  every  thing 
English.  The  only 
wonder  was  that  he 
should  have  ever  con- 
sented to  leave  his  na- 
tive land  to  make  his 
home  in  so  disreputable 
a  country;  and,  more 
than  all,  to  have  invent- 
ed his  money  in  it.  He 
was,  however,  a  person 
of  many  good  qualities, 
and  proved  agreeable 
company  throughout 
the  expedition. 

Dr.    Quackenboss,   a 


I  short,  fat,  good-natured  little  man,  from  Ala- 
j  bama,   with   a   rubicund   face   and  --jolly   red 
nose,"  and  a  cranium  considerably  bald,   was 
'  an  honest   disciple  of  JEsculapius — honest,  we 
say ;    for  he  had  on  numerous  occasions  swal- 
I  lowed   his   own   medicaments !      But    this   un- 
I  usual  temerity,  together  with  hot  rolls  at  break- 
fast and  tea,  had  so  impaired  the  organism  of  his 
|  stomach  that  he  was  now  fain  to  attest  the  effi- 
cacy of  prairie  air  and  horseback  jolts  to  assist 
his  digestion.      To  this  end  he  had  purchased  a 
scrubby  Indian  pony,  bob-tailed  and  cross-grain- 
ed (oats  swallowed  askew),  and  was  now*  pre- 
pared to  straddle  his  prescription,  and  to  endure 
pony's  jerking  gait,  with  a  grace  becoming  the 
most  patient  of  patients.     There  was  nothing 
peculiar  about  his  dress,  if  we  except  his  hat,  an 
immense  Mexican  sombrero,  which  he  declared 
would  answer  the  treble  purpose  of  umbrella, 
sun-shade,  and  shanty. 

Addition  No.  3  was  no  less  a  person  than  Cap- 
tain Kinks,  who  was  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
chaperon  and  guide  to  the  party  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  to  be 
made  through  an  unsettled  and  little-traveled 
country.     He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
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intelligence,  and  had  traversed  this  route  on 
many  previous  occasions.  He  subsequently 
proved  extremely  useful  in  rescuing  the  party 
from  watery  graves,  digging  them  out  of  sloughs, 
bridging  bottomless  quagmires,  etc.,  etc. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  for  starting, 
Penman  astonished  the  company  by  making  his 
appearance  with  his  head  closely  shaven.  The 
razor  had  done  its  work  thoroughly,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  last  night's  luxuriant  head  of  hair  re- 
mained. He  approached  majestically,  and,  re- 
moving his  hat,  bowed  and  regarded  his  friends 
with  the  perfect  nonchalance  of  a  dandified 
"  croppy"  in  a  public  assembly — not  at  all  dis- 
concerted. A  spontaneous  burst  of  uproarious 
laughter  greeted  him. 

1 '  Wagh !  that's  some,  anyhow  ! "  yelled  Tick. 

4 '  What  a  subject  for  a  phrenologist!"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  carefully  manipulating  his 
cranium. 

"  'Ere's  to  all  the  'air  off  your  'ed  !"  cried  the 
Englishman,  tossing  off  an  imaginary  bumper. 

"Ain't  he  a  beauty,  though!"  said  Wabash. 
"  He  reminds  me  of  a  chap  down  on  the  Wa- 
bash!" 

"  What  can  have  happened,  my  dear  friend  ?" 
interrupted  Skittles,  with  an  air  of  concern. 
"  You  look  as  though  you  had  been  scalped !" 

"Ay,  there's  the  rub!  To  be  or  not  to  be 
scalped?  that's  the  question,"  replied  Penman, 
with  spirit.  "  For  myself,  I  prefer  the  latter, 
even  though  it  cost  me  my  hair." 

"Ah!  I  see.  So  you  really  took  this  pre- 
caution to  prevent  your  being  scalped  by  In- 
dians?" 

"  I  did,  indeed.  I've  no  notion  of  leaving 
my  top-knot  to  ornament  any  boasting  red-skin's 
wigwam.  Now,  you  see,  in  case  we  are  worsted 
in  an  encounter  with  any  hostile  savages,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  scalp  me." 

"  It's  not  so  bad  an  idea,  after  all,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  I  think  /need  have  no  apprehension 
on  that  score,"  he  added,  rubbing  his  own  bare 
pate  with  evident  satisfaction.  "  But  really,  my 
friend,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"And  I,"  added  Skittles.  "What  a  dese- 
cration of  Nature's  endowments !  What  a  waste 
of  beauty !  Gentlemen,  let  us  weep  for  Ado- 
ni* !" 

"Better  weep  for  Adonis  living  than  for  a 
dead  Hector,"  rejoined  Penman.  "I  have  in- 
formation from  reliable  persons  that  the  Indians 
are  very  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
whither  we  are  going ;  and  I  think  yon  may  find 
that  proper  precautions  are  not  to  be  sneered 
at." 

"All  aboard  for  Red  River!"  now  shouted 
Captain  Kinks,  from  the  wagon-box,  and,  crack- 
ing his  whip,  the  party  drove  off  with  colors  fly- 
ing, amidst  the  cheers  of  those  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  them  off;  the  Doctor  gallantly  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Some  two  miles  from  the  town 
they  struck  the  old  Red  River  trail,  which  they 
followed.  This  is  the  road  made  by  the  Pem- 
bina carts  on  their  annual  visits  to  St.  Paul, 
whither  they  convey  valuable  freights  of  furs  and 


buffalo  robes,  which  they  barter  for  provisions, 
merchandise,  and  necessaries  of  all  descriptions. 
The  present  month  of  July  was  the  time  when 
the  trains  invariably  made  their  appearance,  and 
our  party  looked  forward  with  eager  expectation 
and  curiosity  to  the  day  when  they  should  meet 
them.  Indeed,  a  small  advance-party  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  were 
known  to  be  not  more  than  a  week's  journey  be- 
hind. 

Pembina,  as  is  known,  is  the  northernmost 
settlement  of  the  United  States,  being  but  five 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  British  America.  It 
contains  a  population  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
souls,  and  was  settled  originally  by  British  sub- 
jects, who  supposed  they  had  located  on  British 
soil.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are 
half-breeds,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  hunting 
and  farming.  *Their  dialect  is  as  various  as 
their  origin  ;  being  principally  Chippewa  and 
bad  French,  with  an  admixture  of  Cree,  English, 
and  Gaelic.  Pembina  is  four  hundred  and  six- 
ty miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  this  is  (or  was)  its 
nearest  market.  But  now  that  St.  Cloud  has 
come  to  be  a  town  of  considerable  size,  it  natu- 
rally aspires  to  the  hope  that  it  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  secure  this  valuable  trade  of  the  Red  River 
people^ since  it  can  not  but  be  an  object  to  them 
to  shorten  their  long  and  tedious  journey  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-five  miles.  It  seems  strange  to 
think  of  a  people  traveling  twenty  or  thirty  days 
to  do  their  shopping ;  but  how  much  more  won- 
derful must  it  seem  to  these  hyperboreans  them- 
selves, during  each  successive  year,  to  witness 
the  rapid  advances  of  civilization,  and  to  find 
thriving  towns  where  all  was  an  unsettled  region 
the  year  before ! 

The  Pembina  fur  traffic  dates  back  only  to  the 
year  1844,  when  it  received  its  first  inception  at 
the  hands  of  Norman  W.  Kittson,  the  present 
Mayor  of  St.  Paul.  For  three  years  he  battled 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  monopoly  with  little 
promise  of  success,  suffering  continued  reverses 
and  losses ;  but  from  the  year  1847  the  stream 
of  trade  began  to  turn  toward  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  to  break  over  the  artificial  barriers 
imposed  by  the  Company.  In  1850  the  proceeds 
of  furs  collected  amounted  to  $10,000,  and  in 
1857  it  had  increased  to  $180,000.  In  1844 
the  number  of  carts  employed  was  only  six ;  in 
1858,  six  hundred ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
to  notice  that  four  hundred  of  these  came  from 
the  British  territory.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that,  with  the  termination  of  the  sway  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  whole  of  the  trade- 
heretofore  forced  through  the  difficult  channel  of 
Nelson's  River  will  now  find  its  more  natural 
outlet  in  this  direction.  Hence  there  now  seems 
more  necessity  than  ever  for  a  military  post  on 
the  Red  River ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
necessity  will  be  supplied  by  the  fort  now  build- 
ing at  Graham's  Point. 

The  Red  River  trail,  which  our  party  travel- 
ed, here  lay  over  open  prairie,  without  shade  or 
protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  was 
oppressive.     But  the  Captain  had  thoughtful  h 
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erected  a  cotton  awning  over  the  wagon,  and  this 
most  gratefully  tempered  the  heat  to  Penman's 
shorn  head,  and  shaded  the  thin-skinned  En- 
glishman, Skittles,  and  Tick.  It  was  only  large 
enough  for  four.  The  Captain  and  Wabash  oc- 
cupied the  driver's  seat. 

Three  miles  from  St.  Cloud  they  crossed  the 
Sauk  River  on  a  bridge,  and  after  a  ride  of  four 
miles  over  prairie  and  oak  openings,  consider- 
ably cultivated,  reached  the  settlement  of  St. 
Joseph.  (Gracious !  what  a  catalogue  of  saints ! 
Minnesota  abounds  in  that  staple.)  Here  the 
Doctor's  saddle  began  to  be  uncomfortable,  and 
he  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  but  he  still  per- 
severed, and  hitched  along,  with  pony's  jerking 
gait,  puffing  and  blowing,  his  face  red  with  ex- 
ercise, and  his  dumpy  legs  pressed  closely  to 
bobtail's  sides.  This  caused  the  party  much 
merriment. 

"I  say,  Doc,  do  you  feel  better  now?"  and 
"Doc,  does  your  digestion  improve?"  and  "Is 
he  easy  under  the  saddle,  Doc  ?"  and  a  multitude 
of  such  bantering  questions  were  showered  upon 
him,  successively,  until  his  proverbially  good 
temper  became  slightly  ruffled,  and  his  fiery  red 
face  grew  still  redder.  At  last  they  reached  St. 
Joseph,  and  he  slid  heavily  from  the  back  of  his 
animal,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  convenient 
bench. 

' '  What's  fun  to  you,  gentlemen,  may  be  the 
death  of  me,"  he  said,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  "Whew!  but  this  beats 
tepid  baths  and  mustard  poultices !  Well !  kill 
or  cure  is  my  rule  of  practice." 

"More  frequently  the  former,  I  suspect,"  re- 
marked Skittles.  "  But  really,  Doc,  I  hope  you 
will  make  an  exception  in  your  own  favor." 

"  Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  but  confound 
your  nicknames ! "  returned  Quackenboss,  with 
a  show  of  warmth.  ' '  I  detest  that  word  '  Doc. ' 
It  isn't  more  than  half  civil,  either,  to  address  a 
member  of  the  profession  by  that  title.  You 
Yankees  have  an  inveterate  fashion  of  abbrevia- 
ting all  names,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  wasting 
breath,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Now,  some 
of  my  patients  used  to  take  the  same  liberty,  and 
called  me  '  Quack'  for  short,  and  my  office-boy 
called  me  '  Boss'  for  ditto ;  and  now  you  young 
scape-graces  go  so  far  as  even  to  dock  my  title, 
as  somebody  has  this  horse  of  mine,  by  cutting 
off  its  termination ! " 

This  amusing  repartee  elicited  a  round  of 
cheers  from  the  company. 

"  The— ah— Doctor  is  quite  right,"  said  Ma- 
jor Tewksbury,  pompously.  "His  gentle  re- 
buke is — ah — well-timed.  Pardon  me,  gentle- 
men, but  I  think  there  is  no  country  where  so 
little  respect  is  shown  to  age,  rank,  or  station  as 
in  America.  In  my  opinion,  it  indicates  a  boor- 
ish character  and  bad  breeding ;  in  fact,  I  may 
•  say— ah— a  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization. " 
"  I  hope  you  don't  feel  hurt  by  our  rudeness, 
or  degraded  by  our  companionship,"  retorted 
Wabash,  with  sarcastic  manner,  and  instantly 
running  up  the  American  flag.  "Now,  down 
on  the  Wabash  we  are  different  from  the  Yankees. 


We  give  every  old  scoundrel  a  title  whether  he 
has  a  right  to  it  or  not.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
more  titles  the  worse  man.  Every  body  there  is 
captain,  colonel,  or  major." 

"Do  you  mean  personality,  Sir?"  responded 
the  English  major,  bristling  up. 

"Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Tewksbury.  I  sup- 
posed you  came  honestly  by  your  title." 

"What,  Sir!"  fiercely.  "Do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I — " 

"  Stop,  now !"  interposed  the  Doctor.  Cease 
this  dispute,  and  don't  spill  blood  here.  Re-  * 
member  I  haven't  my  surgical  instruments  with 
me.  Besides,  you  know  the  Atlantic  cable  now 
unites  England  and  America  in  one  eternal  bond 
of  fratricidal  love!"  (The  Doctor  sometimes 
twisted  his  words.) 

At  this  moment  Captain  Kinks  appeared  with 
a  huge  pitcher  of  beer. 

"Here,  gentlemen !"  he  said;  "if  you  will 
froth  at  the  mouth,  do  it  in  a  rational  way.  Here 
are  glasses.  You  can  now  draw  a  bead  on  each 
other  without  possibility  of  personal  injury." 

"  Your  health,  comrades,"  nodded  the  Doctor, 
as  he  drank.  "  May  your  last  bier  be  as  agree- 
able as  this." 

This  sepulchral  joke  restored  good  humor  at 
once ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  St.  Joseph,  they  pro- 
ceeded gayly  on  their  way.  Tick  kindly  offered 
to  bestride  the  Doctor's  horse,  and  the  Doctor 
took  his  place  in  the  wagon.  They  had  traveled 
but  a  mile  or  two,  when  a  dense  yellowish  cloud 
was  seen  on  the  distant  prairie,  and  apparently 
moving  slowly  toward  them. 

"Hurrah!  here  come  the  carts!"  shouted 
Kinks.     "  It  must  be  them,  and  no  mistake." 

Gradually  the  cloud  increased  in  size,  and 
spread  away  to  the  southward  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  and  soon  a  single  ox-cart  could  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  if  just 
emerging  from  the  thick  pall  of  dust.  As  the 
train  approached,  the  outlines  of  other  carts, 
filing  in  long  procession,  could  be  defined ;  and 
soon  the  foremost  came  up.  Our  travelers  halt- 
ed to  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  novel  spectacle. 
There  were  some  hundred  and  fifty  carts  in  all 
—  rude,  wooden  vehicles,  put  together  without 
a  particle  of  iron — not  excepting  tires  and  linch- 
pins— and  each  drawn  by  a  single  ox,  harnessed 
in  shafts  with  gearing  of  strips  of  raw  hide.  The 
appearance  of  the  drivers  accompanying  was  not 
less  grotesque.  One  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
most  surprised  at  the  odd  uniformity  of  their  cos- 
tume of  coarse  blue  cloth,  richly  ornate  with  brass 
buttons,  their  showy  belts  of  red  flannel,  and  their 
small  jaunty  caps,  or  at  the  remarkable  diversity 
of  their  figures  and  complexions,  including,  as  it 
did,  the  fair  skin  and  light-brown  curls  of  the 
Saxon,  and  the  swarthy  hue  and  straight  black 
hair  of  the  Indian,  with  every  intermediate  shade 
that  amalgamation  could  produce.  Each  driver 
had  the  charge  of  five  or  six  carts,  the  animals 
being  led  by  a  strap  tied  to  the  cart  next  in  front 
— so  that,  while  he  flourished  his  whip  over  the 
back  of  the  leader,  the  rest  were  compelled  to 
follow,  nolens  volens.     In  some  cases  these  straps 
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had  chafed  the  roots  of  the  horns  until  the  flesh 
was  raw  and  bloody,  and  this  added  much  to  the 
woe-begone  appearance  of  the  wretched  animals. 
Each  cart  was  heavily  loaded  with  furs,  which 
were  covered  with  a  buffalo  robe  spread  over  the 
top. 

As  the  train  dragged  slowly  by,  each  driver 
raised  his  cap  with  a  respectful  "  Bo  n jour  V  but 
on  every  face  were  traced  the  lines  of  care.  The 
effects  of  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  were 
visible  alike  on  man  and  beast.  No  cheery  "  wo- 
ha!"  was  heard  from  the  men,  but  they  walked 
wearily  and  in  silence  beside  their  jaded  and  over- 
tasked animals,  or  lay  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  tops  of  their  loads,  sleeping  or  half 
awake.  The  oxen,  gaunt  and  lean,  as  if  they 
had  long  been  strangers  to  good  pasturage,  with 
protruding  eyes  and  drooling  lips,  toiled  painful- 
ly with  their  burdens;  while  the  heavy  wheels, 
that  had  never  known  grease,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant creaking  and  groaning,  as  if  speaking  for 
the  dumb  oxen  their  unspeakable  woes.  A  thick 
coat  of  dust  covered  every  thing,  and  black  mud 
on  the  wheels  and  bellies  of  the  cattle  gave  good 
evidence  of  the  deep  sloughs  they  had  crossed  on 
their  route.  In  the  middle  of  the  train  was  a 
cart  of  more  pretensions  than  the  rest,  drawn  by 
an  Indian  pony  and  covered  with  canvas,  con- 
taining the  factors  of  the  Fur  Company.     They 
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were  evidently  pure  Anglo-Saxons,  but  in  their 
general  appearance  were  rougher,  if  any  thing, 
than  their  half-breed  teamsters.  A  mattress 
spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  a  sus- 
picious black  bottle  at  their  side,  showed  that 
they  were  not  indifferent  to  creature  comforts. 
As  they  drove  by,  one  of  them,  with  a  most  re- 
markable "  Bowery  twang,"  sung  out : 

"  Ef  yer  want  ter  see  the  finest  carriage  in  the 
train,  here  yer  are  !" 

At  length  the  last  cart  dragged  by,  and  our 
travelers  once  more  resumed  their  journey,  high- 
ly interested  in  the  rare  sight  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  witness. 

"That  is  a  spectacle  well  worth  seeing,''  said 
the  Doctor.  "  You  don't  see  such  things  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  my  friend?"  address- 
ing the  Englishman. 

' '  Ah — very  ordinary.  We  have  much  finer 
carriages  in  England." 

Crossing  Jacob's  Prairie,  which  is  five  miles 
in  length,  flanked  on  both  sides  with  timber,  and 
containing  many  fields  of  grain,  they  arrived  at 
Cold  Spring,  a  small  hamlet,  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Here  they  stopped  to  dine  and  bait  the 
horses.  Provisions  were  quickly  produced  and 
spread  upon  the  grass,  and,  seating  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  the  party  proceeded  to  dispatch 
their  meal  in  true  backwoods  style.  Major 
Tewksbury  discovered 
a  small  mound  of  earth, 
which  offering  unusual 
facilities  for  a  comfort- 
able  seat,  he  at  once  ap- 
propriated for  himself; 
but  he  had  hardly  got 
fairly  to  work  with 
knife  and  fork  before  he 
suddenly  sprang  to  his 
feet  as  if  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock,  and 
commenced  a  series  of 
contortions  and  evolu- 
tions not  laid  down  in 
military  tactics.  Bis- 
cuit and  bacon  were 
dashed  furiously  to  the 
ground,  and  knife,  fork, 
and  tin  plate  went  fly- 
ing in  different  direc- 
tions. He  stamped, 
kicked,  and  swore,  slap- 
ped his  legs  and  thighs, 
scratched  his  sides  and 
back,  and  hitched  his 
pants  and  vest.  Then 
off  went  one  boot,  then 
the  other,  and  then  his 
pants  followed.  "What 
could  have  happened? 
The  cause  was  plain. 
He  had  seated  himself 
on  an  ant-hill,  and  n<  m 
Mack  ants  of  the  largest 
size  were  running  over 
his  body  in  every  dircc- 
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tion !  There  was  no  eating  after  this.  The  ef- 
fect was  magical.  Every  man  was  roaring,  and 
screeching,  and  rolling  on  the  ground,  until  their 
sides  ached  with  laughter. 

' '  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Major  ?"  gasped 
old  Tick,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath. 
' '  Is  the  man  drunk  or  insane  ?  Oh,  Major,  what 
is  it?" 

"  Ugh !  ugh  ! "  yelled  Tewksbury,  still  pirouet- 
ting, and  executing  the  most  inimitable  pas  de 
(leix.     "  I'm  on  fire !     I'm  bitten  to  death ! " 

"  Oh,  it's  only  an  attack  of  the  shakes,"  said 
Wabash,  provokingly,  not  forgetting  his  old 
grudge.  "  I've  seen  plenty  of  'em  on  the  Wa- 
bash bottom." 

"Pshaw!  he's  going  through  the  Shanghai 
drill,"  said  Kinks. 

"  No  ;  I  have  it.  It's  the  St.  Vitus's  dance," 
said  the  Doctor.  ' '  I've  treated  many  such  cases. 
Major,  I  must  write  you  a  prescription  immedi- 
ately. You'll  never  recover  unless  you  take  care 
of  yourself  at  once. " 

Forthwith  he  pulled  out  pencil  and  paper,  and 
drew  up  the  following  prescription  : 

"  R  Aqua  vitae 23 

Lignum  vitse 13 

Pura  aqua 13 

Sal  Saltus i3 

Vito  Vite 13 

t(-  Shake  and  mix.11 

"  There,"  said  he ;  "  that  will  help  you." 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Major  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  now  seen  behind  the  wagon 
changing  his  clothes. 

A  ride  of  five  miles  farther  brought  them  to 
the  small  settlement  of  Richmond,  on  the  Sauk 
River.  Thus  far  their  journey  had  been  easy,  and 
without  bodily  discomforts ;  but  here  they  left 
the  Red  River  trail,  and  followed  a  blind  track 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Sauk  valley — the  mark 
of  the  newly-surveyed  State  road  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Breckinridge.  Beyond  this  all  was  doubt  and 
uncertainty ;  and  henceforth  the  party  would 
have  to  intrust  themselves  solely  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  Captain  Kinks  to  pilot  them 
safely  to  their  destination.  On  receiving  this  in- 
formation Mr.  Penman  was  in  ecstasies.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  he  had  at  last  reached 
the  limit  of  civilization,  and  was  soon  likely  to 
get  to  the  celebrated  "juniping-off  place"  in  the 
region  of  sundown.  All  thought  of  danger  from 
savages  was  banished  by  the  joy  he  anticipated 
in  beholding  and  mingling  with  the  native  chil- 
dren of  the  forest. 

"I  am  impatient,"  he  said,  "for  the  hour  to 
come  when  I  can  grasp  the  hand  of  some  aged 
chieftain,  and  gazing  on  his  inspired  brow,  hear 
him  talk  of  the  Spirit  Land  and  the  far-off  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  his  forefathers.  I  long  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  and  gentle  lullaby  of  the  young 
•squaw,  as  she  soothes  her  babe  to  rest,  amidst 
the  warbling  of  mocking-birds  and  the  rounde- 
lays of  the  whip-poor-will,  as  they  blend  their 
notes  with  hers.  I  long  to  realize  my  many 
dreams  of  picturesque  wigwams  amidst  flowery 
groves,  of  light  birchen  canoes  bounding  over 


foaming  breakers  and  dashing  rapids,  the  wild 
chase,  and  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  mys- 
tic "  medicine  man  ; "  to  roam  in  peaceful  groves, 
where  resounds  the  love-song  of  the  young  brave 
to  the  blushing  and  innocent  maiden ;  to  hear 
the  shrill  war-whoop,  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
victorious  warriors  over  the  scalps  of  countless 
enemies;  to — hum — ah." 

Here  Penman's  flight  of  fancy  carried  him  so 
high  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  forever. 

"Hear  war-whoops,  eh?"  said  Kinks,  with  a 
provoking  grin.  ' '  If  what  you  heard  at  St.  Cloud 
is  correct,  about  the  Indians  being  hostile,  your 
last  wish  may  soon  be  gratified." 

Penman  involuntarily  placed  his  hand  on  his 
poll,  but  made  no  reply.  He  was  soon  after  de- 
tected putting  fresh  caps  on  his  revolver. 

The  Captain  had  heard  rumors  before  he 
started  of  renewed  hostilities  between  the  Sioux 
and  the  Chippewas,  as  well  as  that  some  strag- 
gling war-parties  had  levied  on  the  cattle  and 
provisions  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  the  Sauk 
valley,  but  he  gave  so  little  credence  to  them  that 
he  thought  them  not  worth  repeating.  However, 
he  had  privately  determined  to  make  inquiries  of 
a  friend  who  lived  some  twenty  miles  beyond, 
and  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  had  received  attentions  from  the  In- 
dians. This  man's  house  he  knew  lay  directly 
on  the  trail  the  Indians  followed  in  passing  from 
their  own  to  the  enemy's  country. 

The  scenery  of  the  Sauk  valley  is  beautiful 
and  varied.  Lakes  and  streams  are  met  success- 
ively, and  pleasant  groves  of  oak  diversify  the 
undulating  prairie  which  stretches  away  in  grace- 
ful curves,  till  in  the  dim  distance  it  meets  the 
horizon,  while  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river 
is  plainly  traced  by  the  dense  belts  of  oak  and 
willow  that  skirt  its  banks.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  favored  spots  of  earth,  and  Nature  has  here 
surpassed  the  perfection  of  art  in  laying  out  and 
adorning  her  lawns  and  parks  and  groves  and 
terraces.  As  the  party  advances,  a  gigantic 
crane  starts  up  from  the  river  with  its  shrill, 
harsh  voice,  and  flapping  his  huge  wings  sails 
lazily  away  to  some  place  of  fancied  security ; 
the  prairie  chicken  rises  with  its  windy  whir,  and 
wild  pigeons  flutter  in  the  oaks  and  willows,  while 
on  a  distant  ridge  a  herd  of  deer  are  quietly  feed- 
ing. Anon  a  solitary  buck  darts  out  from  a  wil- 
low copse  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  tossing  his 
head  aloft,  bounds  gracefully  over  the  prairie. 
Penman  seizes  his  rifle  with  nervous  haste  and 
fires.  The  bullet  glances  over  the  water,  and 
the  deer  gallops  away  unhurt.  All  laugh,  and 
Penman,  much  mortified,  reloads  in  silence. 
Anon  a  solitary  log-house  is  passed,  surrounded 
■with  cultivated  fields,  or  a  rickety  shanty  mark- 
ing some  unoccupied  claim.  And  thus  the  pass- 
ing hours  are  whiled  away,  the  country  growing 
more  beautiful  at  every  step,  and  exciting  fre- 
quent exclamations  of  delight.  At  length  the  set- 
ting sun  sinks  in  the  western  sky,  and  with  the 
approach  of  evening  the  mosquitoes,  those  dreaded 
pests  and  the  only  curse  of  this  western  paradise, 
begin  to  swarm  in  countless  myriads,  coming  up 
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from  the  river  in  clouds,  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  ceaseless  hum.  It  is  time  to  camp,  but 
what  a  prospect  for  comfort !  for  quiet  sleep !  It 
is  true  the  air  is  still  and  balmy,  the  rich  sward 
soft  as  velvet,  the  sky  radiant  with  mellow  hues, 
and  softly  blending  shadows  are  floating  over  the 
prairie,  all  inviting  rest,  a  quiet  siesta,  and  a 
calm  repose ;  but  what  a  mockery  of  bliss  !  what 
an  aggravation !  To  pause  here,  allured  by  these 
delights,  is  but  to  consign  one's  self  to  voluntary 
martyrdom,  to  endure  exquisite  tortures,  to  be 
consumed  by  minutest  particles.  But  this  is  low 
ground.  Yonder  knoll,  away  from  the  river, 
where  the  evening  breeze  has  full  scope,  may 
afford  some  relief,  and  the  horses'  heads  are 
turned  thitherward. 

On  the  way  an  odd-looking  individual  is  ob- 
served near  by,  seated  on  a  stump,  vigorously 
beating  the  air  with  both  hands,  and  apparently 
going  through  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

"  Halloa!"  shouted  Tick.  "I  say,  stranger, 
are  there  many  mosquitoes  about  here !" 

"Well,  no  —  not  very  —  thick  about  here, 
though  there's  a — good  many — over — yonder!" 
was  the  broken  reply,  each  pause  being  filled  up 
with  spasmodic  blows  and  slaps  at  what  seemed 
to  be  invisible  objects. 

' '  We'll  go  on  a  piece, "  said  Kinks.  But  mat- 
ters did  not  improve.  They  accordingly  camped, 
resignedly  submitting  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  duties  of  the  hour  were  performed 
with  astonishing  alacrity,  for  continued  and  rapid 
motion  was  the  only  salvation  of  each  individual. 
Even  the  indolent  and  aristocratic  Englishman 
forgot  his  high-bred  notions,  and  applied  himself 
with  becoming  industry  to  collecting  materials 
for  making  "smudges,"  regardless  of  his  kid 
gloves  and  spotless  linen.  The  horses,  too,  hun- 
gry though  they  were,  cropped  but  hasty  mouth- 
fuls  of  the  tempting  and  luxuriant  grass,  and 
after  rolling  upon  the  earth,  and  rubbing  their 
sides  against  trees  and  bushes,  finally  parted 
their  halters,  and  galloped  away  over  the  prairie 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  winged  tormentors. 
This  made  extra  work  for  somebody,  and 
Skittles,  who  volunteered  to  go  out  and  bring 
them  back  had  the  misfortune  to  get  mired  in 
a  slough,  where  he  was  so  bitten  by  mosqui- 
toes as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  the  next 
morning.  His  face  and  hands  were  greatly 
blotched  and  swollen,  and  bore  the  appearance 
of  one  having  the  small-pox.  Indeed,  so  greatly 
did  he  suffer  that  it  was  several  days  before  he 
fully  recovered.  If  Skittles's  credulity  had  ever 
before  been  put  to  the  test  by  the  mosquito  stories 
of  the  Western  backwoodsmen,  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  believe  every  thing.  As  to  their  num- 
bers and  ferocity  there  can  be  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  person  exposed,  even 
for  a  short  time,  to  their  attacks,  without  cover- 
ing, would  not  long  survive  the  poisonous  effects 
of  their  bites.  In  most  parts  of  the  unsettled 
country  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  suitable 
protection  for  the  body.  No  hunter  or  lumber- 
man goes  without  it,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.     At  evening  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 


zone  of  smudges,  and  at  night  his  only  safety  is 
within  his  mosquito  net. 

Thus  we  find  our  adventurers  disposed  in  camp. 
In  the  thick  smoke  of  their  smudges,  or  securely 
ensconced  within  the  mosquito  bars  which  they 
have  carefully  erected  on  suitable  sticks,  they 
bid  defiance  to  their  tormentors.  The  horses, 
too,  usually  so  averse  to  fire,  now  boldly  ap- 
proach and  stand  quietly  in  the  thickest  of  the 
smoke,  blinking  their  smarting  eyes,  but  thank- 
ful for  the  temporary  relief.  The  evening  meal 
is  hastily  dispatched,  and  now,  all  drawing  forth 
their  tobacco-pipes,  sought  to  ease  "  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  as  one  cures  ham  and  bacon,  by 
a  permeating  investment  of  smoke.  Smoke  was 
their  only  solace  in  that  hour  of  trial,  and  though 
they  endured  all  with  Stoical  resignation,  not  an 
eye  was  tearless. 

Said  Skittles  to  Tick,  awaking  from  a  sort 
of  reverie,  "It's  singular,  isn't  it,  that  it  is  only 
the  female  mosquito  that  torments  us  and  steals 
away  our  blood  ?" 

"Didn't  know  it." 

"It's  even  so.  Surely  any  one  can  see  that 
their  onslaughts  are  made  with  real  feminine 
ferocity,  such  as  the  other  sex  is  incapable  of." 

"  How  can  you  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other?"  asked  the  Doctor  from  within  his  re- 
treat. 

"By  their  shape  and  color,  and  especially 
their  bite.  Didn't  I  just  say  that  it  was  only  the 
females  that  bit  ?  But  really,  it  does  seem  to 
me  as  if  I  never  before  saw  them  equaled  in 
size,  numbers,  and  variety ;  for  here  are  scuttle- 
backs,  ring-tails,  browns  and  blacks,  and  short- 
horned  gallinippers,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  bird  at  a  little  distance." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Wabash,  " excepting  down  on 
the  Wabash  bottom,  where  they  are  hunted  for 
snipe." 

"Come,  friend  Skittles!"  spoke  Penman, 
"you  are  quite  an  entomologist ;  can't  you  write 
or  read  us  a  short  dissertation  on  the  mosquito, 
his  life  and  habits  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  S.,  proceeding  to  the 
task  at  once.  "  The  mosquito  is  an  offensive 
and  venomous  species  of  insect.  (That's  so.) 
He  abides  in  swamps  and  marshes,  though  he 
does  by  no  means  confine  himself  to  those  local- 
ities. (We  wish  he  did.)  His  bill  is  long,  sharp, 
and  piercing,  and  his  voice  is  like  unto  it.  In 
these  respects  he  differs  not  from  the  snipe  or 
sand-hill  crane ;  neither  as  to  his  general  per- 
sonal appearance,  particularly  when  on  the  Ming. 
He  also  much  reminds  one  of  a  Scotch  bag-pipe, 
and  yet  is  unlike  it,  inasmuch  that  his  piping 
ceases  when  his  bag  is  full,  and  vice  versa.  He 
delights  in  blood  and  torture,  and  his  cruelty  is 
particularly  manifest,  in  that  he  invariably  suck< 
his  victim  through  a  tube  instead  of  swallowing 
him  at  once.  (Ruffian !)  His  appetite  is  insatia- 
ble, and  is  limited  only  by  his  capacity.  When 
full,  he  retires  for  a  time,  but  like  the  chamber 
of  a  Colt's  revolver,  returns  to  the  charge  as 
often  as  he  goes  off;  so  also,  if  he  be  driven  away 
forcibly,  and  for  this  his  pertinacity  is  remarka- 
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ble.  But  of  what  possible  use  he  is  I  wot  not, 
unless  it  be  as  a  model  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance."   (Bravo.) 

Skittles  might  have  expatiated  still  farther — 
for  he  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  his  subject — 
had  not  a  quick,  low  growl  from  the  dog  sudden- 
ly cut  his  remarks  short.  Another  growl  fol- 
lowed, then  a  quick,  angry  bark.  All  listened 
breathlessly — it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  pene- 
trate the  thick  vail  of  smoke.  Short,  quick  steps 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  distance,  then  a  sound 
as  of  a  brief  struggle,  and  of  an  animal  choking 
for  breath,  accompanied  with  low  guttural  tones. 
Penman  thought  of  his  previous  night  alarm, 
and  now  prepared  himself  for  the  unknown  dan- 
ger. 

"What  do  you  think  it  is,  Captain?"  asked 
he,  with  a  whisper. 

"Perhaps  a  wild  cat  has  attacked  one  of  the 
horses,"  suggested  Skittles. 

"  No,  they  are  all  here." 

"Wolves  fighting,  perhaps?"  said  the  Major. 

' '  A  mosquito  combat, "  hinted  Wabash  ;  "or 
possibly  they  are  just  finishing  that  man  we  saw 
before  supper. " 

"Hark!"  said  Pen- 
man. "  Don't  make 
fun.  It  may  be  some 
real  danger.  There ! 
Hear  that!" 

The  sounds  had  now 
approached  much  near- 
er, and  the  struggling, 
scuffling,  and  choking 
were  greatly  increased. 
Penman  would  have 
now  called  for  a  volun- 
teer to  reconnoitre,  had 
he  not  .been  deterred  by 
observing  the  imper- 
turbable gravity  of  the 
Captain  and  Tick,  who 
puffed  their  black-stem- 
med pipes  in  silent  con- 
tempt of  the  fears  and 
opinions  of  the  "  green- 
horns" in  the  party.  But 
now  came  the  crisis. 
There  was  a  rush  of  feet, 
a  quick,  heavy  fall,  and 
'a  low  agonizing  groan, 
then  presently  a  cry  for 
help.  There  was  a  hu- 
man being  in  peril ! 

"Halloa!  helpm— " 
The  exclamation  was 
cut  short,  and  then  came 
another  rush. 

Tick  and  Kinks  now 
crawled  out  from  the 
smoke,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  tumbled  out 
of  their  comfortable 
quarters  inside  the  mos- 
quito bars.  The  mys- 
tery was  cleared  up  at 


once.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  stars  the  shadowy 
outline  of  a  man  was  defined  holding  by  a  rope 
an  animal  of  some  sort,  which  was  pitching  and 
plunging  and  darting  in  every  direction.  Between 
the  two  there  appeared  to  be  a  desperate  conflict, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  which  would  triumph  in 
the  end,  for  often  the  beast  would  give  the  rope 
a  sudden  jerk  that  would  almost  pitch  the  other 
head  foremost  to  the  ground.  Then  recovering 
from  the  shock,  the  man  would  bestow  upon  him 
a  shower  of  expletives,  catching  at  each  word 
like  a  drowning  man  for  breath,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  keep  him  in  control.  Thus  for 
several  minutes  this  semi-comic  tragedy  was  kept 
up,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
At  length  the  man  came  within  fair  speaking 
distance. 

"Halloa!"  said  Tick. 

1 '  Halloa ! "  bawled  he.  ' '  What's  the  time  of 
night?  Who's  there?  Where  you  bound ?  Any 
— whoa,  I  say !  Confound  your  pesky  hide !  Go- 
ing on  further  in  the  morning  ?  I've  got  to  tie 
up  here  somewhere  to-night.  Whoa — hey  there 
— blast  your  picter  ! " 

From  numerous  hints  it  was  evident  that  he 
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wished  to  pass  the  night  in  camp,  but  they  were 
not  recognized.  Finally,  after  exhausting  the 
whole  Western  catalogue  of  travelers'  queries,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  with  the  following  answer 
to  the  oft-repeated  question  of  ' '  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" "I've  got  a  tarnation  heifer  here — blast 
her ! — that's  as  wild  as  Satan,  and  I'm  going  to 
drive  her  until  morning,  and  see  if  I  can't  tame 
her!"  So  saying,  he  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

This  explained  the  whole.  All  admired  the 
stranger's  pluck ;  but  it  was  evident  that  if  either 
triumphed  in  the  end,  it  must  be  the  heifer. 


THE  COSTLY  KISS: 

A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE  EXPERIENCE. 

A  WHOLESALE  hardware  store  down  town 
was  entered,  the  safe  opened,  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  taken,  one  night  last  August. 
Next  morning  complaint  was  made,  and  I  was 
sent  to  work  the  case. 

On  examining  the  premises  every  thing  showed 
the  touch  of  a  professional  hand.  The  lock  of 
the  front  door  had  been  "tooled"  effectually; 
the  bolt  was  dislodged,  and  could  not  be  shot. 
The  door  of  the  counting-room  had  been  kicked 
in,  the  thin  partition  making  this  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  safe  had  been  opened  without  violence, 
a  key  fitted  to  the  lock  having  evidently  been 
used.  The  fall-rope — the  stout  rope  used  for 
hoisting  goods  to  the  upper  stories — had  been 
cut ;  one  end  had  been  made  fast  to  a  handle  of 
the  safe ;  the  other  end  hung  out  from  the  win- 
dow, which  opened  into  an  alley-way  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below.  It  seemed  plain  that 
the  thief  had  been  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
coming  out  through  the  front  door  into  the  street 
— it  might  have  been  nearly  daylight — and  had 
preferred  this  less  exposed  exit.  Nothing  in  the 
store  had  been  taken,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols  ;  the  thief  had, 
reasonably,  been  content  with  the  booty  found 
in  the  safe. 

After  concluding  this  examination  I  received 
from  the  partners  a  description  of  the  money 
stolen.  It  consisted  of  new  bills  on  a  Massa- 
chusetts bank — fives  and  tens — twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  amount  having  a  private  mark,  put 
on  at  the  bank,  for  reasons  of  their  ow  n.  This 
mark  was  a  "  Co,"  written  in  small  letters,  in  red 
ink,  near  the  right-hand  lower  corner.  Besides, 
I  was  shown  pistols  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
ones  taken.  Lastly,  I  took  a  look  at  the  key  of 
the  safe.  It  was  a  plain,  straight  key ;  the  tip 
screwed  on.  The  make  of  the  key  was  such  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  copied ;  I  doubt  whether 
an  impression  could  have  been  taken  from  it  in 
wax  worth  any  thing.  This  key  had  been  in  the 
pocket  of  the  senior  partner  over  night.  There 
was  a  duplicate  tip  kept  in  a  drawer  of  one  of 
the  counting-room  desks  very  carelessly ;  but  this 
drawer  was  found  locked,  and  the  tip  within.  I 
borrowed  this  tip,  as  it  might  possibly  be  of  use 
to  me. 

Before  I  left,  I  asked  the  partners  if  they  sus- 


pected any  body  on  their  premises  ?  No :  their 
porter,  a  respectable  black  man,  had  been  in 
their  employ  for  fourteen  years  ;  they  knew  him 
to  be  honest,  Of  their  clerks,  one  was  a  boy. 
just  from  the  country  ;  next  to  him  was  a  young 
man,  a  nephew  of  the  junior  partner,  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  senior 
partner,  and  about  to  receive  an  interest  in  the 
business ;  the  head-clerk  Avas  a  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday-school  in  Brooklyn,  and  therefore 
above  suspicion ;  the  book-keeper,  an  elderly 
young  man,  bald,  bachelor,  quiet,  regular,  relia- 
ble as  an  interest-table.  No,  again  ;  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  work  had  been  done  by  any  one 
connected  with  the  establishment.  True,  the 
safe  had  been  opened  by  some  one  who  had  used 
the  right  key ;  but  if  this  had  been  done  by  one 
of  the  employe's,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
fuss  about  getting  in  and  out. 

The  first  step  I  took  was  to  get  my  cards 
printed.  Here's  one  of  them  that  I  keep  as  a 
memento  of  this  case.  You  see  I  describe  the 
bills,  noticing  particularly  the  private  mark — the 
"  Co" — and  offer  a  reward  to  any  one  giving  in- 
formation at  police  head-quarters  of  the  person 
offering  such  bills  ;  and  there  is  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
amount — a  ridiculously  small  reward,  but  all 
they  would  allow  me  to  offer.  These  cards  I 
distributed  at  bar-rooms,  billiard-saloons,  eat- 
ing-houses, livery-stables,  lodging-houses,  in- 
cluding some  hotels ;  shipping  offices;  the  for- 
eign steamers,  of  course ;  exchange  offices,  and 
other  places  likely  to  be  patronized  by  "  cracks- 
men." I  also  sent  some  of  the  cards  to  the  po- 
lice of  other  cities.  And  this  was  all  I  could  do. 
I  had  set  my  hooks,  and  now  must  wait  patient- 
ly for  a  bite. 

When  I  first  entered  the  force  I  was  told  that 
I  must  cultivate  my  bump  cf  patience,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  learn  the  value  of  the  ad- 
vice. It  was  annoying  to  have  day  after  day  go 
by  with  no  advance  made  in  my  work,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  It  was  nearly  a  week  before 
I  got  even  a  nibble. 

This  came  in  the  form  of  a  note  left  at  the 
office,  informing  the  deputy  that  something 
might  be  learned  about  the  bills  marked  "Co" 
by  calling  at  such  a  number  Greenwich  Street,  a 
place  where  I  had  left  one  of  my  cards.  I  went 
over  there  immediately,  and  found  that  one  of 
my  fives,  marked,  had  been  taken  there,  at  the 
bar,  the  night  before ;  but  it  had  not  been  noticed 
as  a  marked  bill  until  after  the  man  had  gone. 
The  bar-keeper,  however,  remembered  the  man, 
and  described  him.  The  description  answered 
to  no  one  I  knew.  All  I  could  do  was  to  circu- 
late the  description,  and  hope  that  some  brother 
officer  might  'light  upon  him ;  I  might,  myself. 
Not  much,  however,  from  that  nibble ;  but  as 
the  possessor  of  the  "  swag"  had  begun  to  spend 
on  his  money,  I  had  hopes  of  having  something 
to  do  before  long. 

Next  day  another  call  at  the  office  from  a  liv- 
ery-stable keeper  in  East  Broadway.  I  wasn't  in 
when  he  called,  but  the  sergeant  took  the  man's 
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information,  and  told  him  he'd  send  me  up  to  his 
place.  I  went,  and  found  he  had  taken  in  a 
"  fineff "  ($5),  one  of  my  marked  bills.  It  was  a 
man  I'd  had  dealings  with  before ;  and  when  I  left 
one  of  my  cards  with  him  he  said,  jokingly,  that 
if  my  man  came  in  his  way  he'd  halter  him  for 
me,  and  put  him  in  a  clean  stall  till  called  for. 
Well,  what  I  got  from  this  source  was  just  this : 
the  stable-keeper  had  taken  the  "V"  from  a 
grocer  close  by ;  and  when  the  horse  man  ques-  | 
tioned  the  provision  man,  he  said  he'd  taken  it  j 
from  a  widow  woman  that  kept  a  boarding-house  | 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  hadn't  questioned  ; 
the  widow,  but  left  that  for  me  ;  so  I  got  her  ad- 
dress,  and  went  right  to  the  house.  It  was  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  she  was  in  the  heat  of  get-  ■ 
ting  dinner — came  up  to  see  me  with  a  very  red  j 
face  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up.  However,  1 j 
won't  take  time  to  paint  her  picture.  The 
amount  of  my  visit  there  was  that  she  had  tak- 
en the  bill  from  one  of  her  boarders,  a  nice  little 
girl,  she  said,  by  the  name  of  Jenny  Rice ;  she 
worked  at  a  bindery  down  town,  and  was  the 
widow's  seventh  or  eleventh  cousin,  in  some  way. 
She  gave  me  an  exact  account  of  the  relationship, 
but  I  never  can  remember  farther  than  second 
cousin  in  my  own  family.  Well,  I  asked  the 
widow  how  she  supposed  Jenny  came  by  the  bill. 
I  had  told  her  at  first  that  the  bill  was  a  bad  one, 
and  I  had  received  it  in  business,  and  traced  it 
round  to  her.  She  said  she  had  no  idea  ;  most 
likely  for  wages  at  the  bindery.  By  this  time  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  widow  was  an 
honest,  reliable  kind  of  a  little  woman,  and  I 
gave  her  some  idea  of  what  was  in  the  wind ; 
told  her  I  was  an  officer,  and  said  something 
about  a  reward.  I  told  her  I  was  anxious  to 
know  something  about  Jenny's  acquaintances ; 
what  young  men  she  knew,  etc. 

"Now,"  says  she,  "Jenny's  an  honest  girl; 
that  I  know ;  but  I  don't  like  the  company  she 
keeps — that's  a  fact !  That  is,  I  don't  mean 
company  in  general ;  but  there's  a  young  fellow 
that's  walked  up  home  with  her,  and  taken  her 
out  to  concerts  a  few  times,  that  I  don't  like  at 
all.  He's  got  too  much  money,  and  is  rather  too 
much  of  a  gentleman — not  that  he's  a  bit  too 
good  for  her,  but  he  isn't  the  kind  of  a  young 
man  I  want  to  see  paying  attentions  to  my 
Jenny — she's  the  same  to  me  as  a  daughter. 
Jenny's  got  his  daguerreotype  locked  up  some- 
where, the  foolish  girl !  I  wish  I  could  get  it 
for  you,  but  it  won't  do  to  try  to  get  into  her 
drawer.  But  he  couldn't  have  given  her  five 
dollars ;  that's  out  of  the  question !  I'd  better 
ask  Jenny  where  she  got  it.  Ill  ask  her  this 
noon ;  and  if  you'll  come  here  this  afternoon  I'll 
tell  you  what  she  says." 

Now  the  widow's  talk  about  this  young  man 
had  interested  me,  as  you  may  guess.  I  wanted 
to  see  him ;  and  I  thought  I  could  do  it  best  by 
being  at  the  house  toward  night,  when  he  might 
walk  home  with  Jenny.  So  I  told  Mrs.  Gould— 
the  widow,  that  is— that  I'd  rather  she  wouldn't 
say  any  thing  to  Jenny  about  the  bill  at  present ; 
that  it  wasn't  best  to  trouble  her,  for  it  was  most 
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likely,  as  she  said,  that  the  bill  came  from  the 
bindery ;  but  that  I'd  be  round  that  evening,  and 
if  the  fellow  she'd  spoken  of  should  happen  to 
come  home  with  her,  or  come  in  to  invite  her  to 
go  any  where  with  him,  why,  I  could  see  him, 
and  then  find  out  what  kind  of  a  person  he  was. 
The  widow  said  she  wouldn't  speak  to  Jenny  if 
I  thought  it  wasn't  best ;  and  that  if  I  would 
make  inquiries  about  this  Gregory's  character — 
that  was  the  name  Jenny  called  him  by — she'd 
be  very  much  obliged  to  me.  And  we  agreed 
that  I  should  come  there  that  evening,  and — if 
there  was  any  occasion  for  it — I  should  pass  as 
a  distant  relation  of  hers  from  Rhode  Island, 
where  her  husband  came  from.  And  so,  after 
fixing  on  the  best  time  to  call,  I  came  away. 

At  the  office  again  ;  and  there  I  found  a  mes- 
sage waiting  for  me  to  go  to  a  station-house  down 
town,  to  see  a  young  woman  who  had  been  of- 
fering some  of  my  marked  bills.  You  see  my 
hooks  were  getting  nibbles  for  me  in  several  di- 
rections. 

On  my  way  down  town  I  stopped  in  at  the 
store,  and  told  the  partners  that  I  was  started  at 
last  on  several  scents,  and  should  drive  my  man 
to  earth  in  a  few  days.  The  news  was  accepta- 
ble to  them,  as  you  may  suppose. 

Well,  at  the  station-house  I  found  a  young 
Irishwoman,  who,  they  said,  had  been  offering 
some  marked  bills  at  a  shipping-office,  in  pay- 
ment for  a  second-cabin  passage  to  Liverpool. 
The  money  was  shown  me — about  seventy-five 
dollars — and  I  recognized  it  at  once.  The  wo- 
man was  an  unusually  pretty  Irish  girl,  well 
dressed,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  a 
first-class  servant.  She  gave  her  name  as  Mar- 
garet—  she  wouldn't  give  the  other — and  she 
seemed  determined  to  keep  her  own  affairs  to 
herself.  I  perceived,  as  I  thought,  that  she  was 
what  .the  French  call  enceinte.  Poor  thing !  I 
said  to  myself,  it's  more  than  likely  that  the  very 
rascal  I'm  after  is  your  deceiver,  and  has  given 
you  this  money  to  get  you  off  to  Ireland,  out  of 
the  way. 

I  took  Margaret  into  the  Captain's  sitting- 
room,  and  tried  to  talk  with  her,  but  I  was  met 
at  the  outset  with  such  a  speech  as  this : 

"  Mr.  Officer,"  said  she,  "you  may  spare  your 
words.  My  secret  is  dearer  to  me — dearer  even 
than  the  baby  that  lies  near  my  heart.  God 
bless  and  preserve  it !  It  will  save  trouble  for 
me  to  speak  plainly  now  at  the  start.  I  shall 
never  tell  who  gave  me  that  money." 

I  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  by  such  a  speech 
as  that,  you  know.  About  all  I  could  say  was 
what  I  did : 

"We  must  put  you  in  prison  until  you  do," 
says  I. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied ;  "I  can  stand  that 
well  enough,  though  I  wouldn't  like  to  have. his 
baby  born  in  a  prison  !  But  it's  a  vow  I've  made, 
and  I'll  never  be  left  to  break  a  vow  that  my  con- 
science and  my  heart  tell  me  to  keep." 

"Well,  Margaret,"  I  said,  "you  may  think 
better  of  this.  I'll  see  you  again  to-morrow 
morning;"  and  I  had  her  put  into  the  room  of 
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one  of  the  s  rgeants,  who  was  absent  on  leave, 
for  over  night.  I  thought  it  possible  that  a 
night's  confinement  might  be  an  argument  with 
her,  and,  besides,  I  had  a  dim  hope  that  my  visit 
at  Mrs.  Gould's  that  evening  might  lead  to  dis- 
coveries which  would  make  the  breaking  of  Mar- 
garet's vow  unnecessary.  I  had  her  safe  in  hand, 
at  all  events,  and  could  afford  to  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  which  should  enable  me  to  get 
hold  of  her  secret.  Poor  girl !  I  was  sincerely 
sorry  for  her.  Her  real  Irish  beauty — the  most 
charming  beauty,  to  me,  in  the  world — her  dark 
gray  eyes,  glistening  with  tears;  her  sad  situa- 
tion ;  her  devotion  to  her  betrayer ;  all  these  ex- 
cited my  sympathies  for  her  in  an  alarming  de- 
gree— for  a  policeman  :  a  policeman,  you  know, 
has  no  business  to  have  such  things  as  sympathies 
about  him. 

Well,  I  was  at  Mrs.  Gould's  at  the  set  time, 
just  before  tea.  Jenny  came  home  alone — a  very 
pretty  girl  she  was,  by-the-way,  a  plump  little 
bird  of  a  girl,  lively  as  a  wren  ("  Jenny  Wren" 
I  called  her,  to  myself) — and  as  I  sat  in  the  sit- 
ting-room with  the  widow,  I  had  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  as  a  Mr.  Gould,  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and. She  didn't  pay  me  as  much  attention  as  I 
should  have  liked,  but  hurried  through  her  tea 
and  went  up  to  her  room  to  dress  to  go  out. 

"Tell  Sue,"  says  she,  "when  she  comes,  to 
come  right  up  to  my  room." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  the  widow  asked. 

"  Oh,  we're  going  out  to  spend  the  evening; 
sha'n't  be  home  till  late.  But  you  needn't  sit 
up ;  I've  got  the  key."     And  so  she  flitted  off. 

"  That  Sue,"  says  Mrs.  Gould,  as  soon  as  Jen- 
ny was  out  of  hearing,  ' '  she  goes  with  Gregory 
too  !  He'll  be  with  them  girls  to-night,  sure  as 
rats !  If  you  mean  to  see  him,  you'd  better  fol- 
low the  girls. " 

The  advice  was  good,  and  I  soon  left  the  house 
and  got  a  position  across  the  way  from  which  to 
watch  them  when  they  came  out.  Sue  arrived 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pretty  soon  they  came 
out  together,  and  turned  into  East  Broadway,  I 
following  at  a  proper  distance  behind.  They 
went  at  a  brisk  pace  down  street,  and  hadn't 
gone  far  before  they  met  a  young  fellow  coming 
up.  They  had  a  very  jolly  meeting,  laughing 
and  talking  at  a  great  rate.  I  didn't  try  to  get 
a  look  at  him  then ;  I  felt  sure  they  were  going 
together  to  some  place  of  amusement,  and  I  could 
follow  them  in  and  spot  him  at  my  leisure,  so  I 
let  them  go  along  undisturbed.  They  went  on, 
each  of  the  girls  taking  an  arm,  until  they  came 
to  the  National  Theatre,  and  there  they  went  in. 
I  gave  them  time  to  get  fairly  in,  and  then  I 
took  a  pit  ticket  and  went  in  too.  Looking 
around  after  I  got  seated,  I  soon  discovered  Jen- 
ny by  her  bonnet — the  trimming  was  rather  pe- 
culiar— and  who  do  you  think,  by  thunder !  was 
with  her?  That  young  clerk,  the  one  that  was 
a  relation  of  one  partner,  engaged  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  other,  and  about  to  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  himself! 

"You — blessed  young  rascal !"  says  I  to  my- 
self, "  what  the — mischief  are  you  up  to  ?" 


But  I  didn't  stop  to  think  long  there.  This 
Charley,  as  he  was  called,  might  recognize  me — 
for  he  had  seen  me  at  the  store — and  be  on  his 
guard.  You  see  I  had  at  once  concluded  that 
he  was  the  burglar.  I  know  that  I  had  no  dis- 
tinct proof  of  it,  but  you  know  we  often  feel  sure 
of  some  facts  before  we  are  sure.  Well,  I  got 
out  into  the  street ;  and  as  I  wanted  to  fincFa 
quiet  place  to  think,  and  had  plenty  of  time,  I 
went  into  a  saloon  near  by,  and  sat  down  over  a 
glass  of  iced  lager. 

Now,  if  you'll  think  a  moment,  you'll  see  I 
was  in  something  of  a  quandary.  If  there  had 
been  nothing  else  to  do  but  the  arrest  of  the  man 
I  believed  was  the  guilty  party,  why  I  had  only 
to  walk  back  into  the  theatre  and  collar  Charley 
Taylor,  alias  Gregory ;  for  I  was  sure,  I  thought, 
of  his  being  the  man.  But  then,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  highly  respectable  people  are 
mixed  up,  you  know,  it's  best  to  be  very  sure 
and  have  your  proofs  before  you  go  to  extremi- 
ties.    Now  I  hadn't  got  any  proofs. 

And  then  another  thing,  the  recovery  of  the 
money  was  really  my  main  business.  Justice  is 
all  very  well,  of  course,  but  I  knew  that  the  hard- 
ware firm  down  town  cared  considerably  more 
for  their  sixteen  thousand  dollars  than  for  the 
appropriator  thereof,  especially,  mind  you,  if 
said  appropriator  should  prove  to  be  one  of  them- 
selves, as  I  may  say.  But  if  I  were  to  go  and 
dash  at  Charley  in  a  careless  way,  he  might — 
supposing  him  guilty — find  means  to  put  it  out 
of  our  reach  ;  or  he  might — of  course  he  icould 
—protest  his  innocence,  and  have  so  arranged 
matters  as  to  demand  our  proofs.  This  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps ;  at  all  events,  I  hadn't  any 
at  present.  I  might  watch  him  and  wait  till  he 
had  occasion  to  pass  off  some  more  marked  bills, 
but  that  might  be  a  long  and  tedious  job ;  and 
then  again  I  might  trip  him  up  in  a  few  hours. 
But  I  had,  I  thought,  a  better  way.  Most  like- 
ly Jenny  had  got  that  five-dollar  bill  from  him ; 
that  was  a  pretty  fair  guess.  And  most  likely, 
too,  poor  Margaret's  money  came  from  the  same 
hand,  though  of  that  I  wasn't  so  sure.  A  young 
rascal  like  him,  who  would  flirt  with  sewing-girls 
while  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  be  married  to 
a  rich  and  fashionable  young  lady,  educated,  re- 
fined, and  all  that ;  and  more  than  this,  who 
would  steal  his  own  money,  so  to  speak,  to  tho 
tune  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  was  bad  enough 
for  any  thing.  If  any  one  of  my  suspicions  was 
correct,  the  others  were  likely  to  be.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  my  theory,  both  Jenny  and  Margaret 
held  proofs  against  him.  But  Margaret  wouldn't 
expose  him,  and  Jenny,  probably,  was  so  much 
bewitched  with  the  handsome  young  villain  that 
he  could  make  her  believe  any  thing  and  do  any 
thing  for  him.  It  was  quite  unlikely  that  she 
would  own,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  character, 
that  he  had  given  her  money.  Very  well,  I 
could  play  off  the  two  girls  against  each  other. 
Make  either  believe  that  he  was  in  love  witli  the 
other,  and  then,  you  know,  jealousy  would  bring 
out  the  truth  right  away. 

By  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  these  results  my 
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second  glass  of  lager  had  disappeared,  and  I  got 
up,  decided  on  two  points  at  least:  one,  to  let 
Charley  alone  for  the  present— I  had  him  within 
reach  any  time  I  wanted  him ;  and  the  other,  to 
go  and  see  Margaret  again,  and  try  the  effect  of 
a  little  honest  deception.  And  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  go  then  as  any  time,  for  it  wasn't  late. 
So  I  went. 

When  I  got  to  the  station-house  they  told  me 
that  the  poor  girl  had  heen  sobbing  and  moaning 
in  a  pitiful  way,  but  that  for  the  last  hour  she 
had  been  quiet.  I  knocked  at  her  door,  and  she 
came  and  opened  it  immediately,  and  looked  just 
as  if  she  was  expecting  some  one.  When  she  found 
it  was  only  me,  she  went  back  to  her  chair  and  sat 
down,  and  her  face  showed,  as  plain  as  could  be, 
that  >he  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  faithful  to 
her  vow,  let  what  would  come.  She  had  taken 
off.  her  bonnet  and  arranged  her  hair— dark, 
wavy  hair,  done  up  plainly  and  tastily — and  she 
looked  prettier  than  ever.  I  oughtn't  to  call  her 
pretty,  for  that's  a  little  word,  I  think.  She  was 
beautiful  enough  for  a  queen,  but  it  was  that 
kind  of  beauty — I  declare  I  can't  describe  it,  but 
I  should  like  my  sister  to  have  such  a  face.  It 
was  goodness  and  liveliness  and  sweetness  and 
archness,  all  put  together ;  and  her  paleness  and 
sad  looks  rather  improved  her  appearance. 

"  So  you're  bound  you  won't  betray  Charley?" 
said  I,  as  I  sat  down. 

She  started  up  like  a  wild  deer  at  the  name 
Charley ;  she  threw  her  hands  out  just  as  I  have 
seen  it  done  on  the  stage,  and  her  eyes  didn't 
flash,  they  burned. 

"  How  do  you  know  ? — "  she  began,  and  then 
she  changed  her  tone  : 

"Ah,   Mr.   Officer,  didn't  you  think  you'd 

caught  me  that  time !      His  name  isn't  Charley, 

and  it's  guess  again,  Sir,  and  worse  luck  to  you." 

Poor  girl !      Nature  spoke  before  you  did,  and 

betrayed  the  secret  you  tried  so  well  to  keep. 

"No,  Margaret,"  said  I,  "you  can't  deceive 
me.      I  know  all  about  it." 

And  I  told  her  enough,  and  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  convince  her  that  I  knew  every  thing  she  fear- 
ed, and  I  asked  her  to  trust  me  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

"Very  well,  Sir,"  she  said;  "you  seem  to 
think  you  know  a  great  deal  about  our — about 
my  affairs.  You  know  so  much  you  surely  can't 
want  to  hear  any  more  from  me.  You'll  be  an 
older  man  than  ycu  are,  though,  before  you  get 
me  to  break  my  vow." 

Then  she  leaned  forward,  put  her  head  into 
her  hands,  and  gave  up  to  her  feelings.  She 
hadn't  but  just  controlled  her  voice  while  say- 
ing what  she  did.  I  saw  that  if  I  wanted  to 
know  any  thing  more  from  her  I  must  bring  all 
my  facts  to  bear.  But  did  I  want  to  know 
more  ?  Why  break  the  poor  thing's  heart  with 
the  truth  ? 

Well,  I  sat  some  time  thinking  about  it. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  buzz 
of  the  gas,  and,  once  in  a  while,  the  saddest  of 
sighs  from  poor  Margaret.  I  concluded,  final- 
ly, that  it  was  best  to  get  her  statement  if  pos- 


sible. I  should  want  to  use  it  to  convince  the 
partners  of  the  rascality  of  Charley ;  it  might, 
perhaps,  save  his  intended  bride  from  making  a 
life-long  mistake ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  best  that 
Margaret  herself  should  know — the  sooner  the 
better — the  character  of  the  man  she  was  evi- 
dently trusting.      So  I  began : 

"Margaret,"  said  I,  breaking  the  stillness, 
and  making  her  start,  almost  frightened,  from 
her  seat,  "  Margaret,  this  is  a  bad  business  of 
mine—" 

"Sure  it  is,"  she  interrupted. 

"  — And  I  don't  like  to  have  it  to  do ;  but  as 
I'm  in  it  I  must  go  on,  and  I  want  to  have  it  done 
and  over  with.  Now  listen  to  me :  I  shall  tell 
you  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God!  and 
I  can  prove  it  all  to  you  if  you  want  it.  In  the 
first  place,  you  used  to  live  at  Mr.  Brown's  in 
Tenth  Street.  Charley  boarded  there  with  his 
uncle,  and  there  he  met  you.  (She  was  shiver- 
ing all  the  time,  though  it  was  a  hot  night ;  her 
head  was  in  her  hands,  so  I  couldn't  see  her 
face.)  Charley  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Sarah,  the  young  lady  that  lives  with  Mr. 
Brown's  partner — perhaps  you  know  her." 

During  this  last  sentence  she  slowly  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  me — such  a  look !  I  de- 
clare if  some  painter  could  see  her  as  I  saw  her, 
he  could  make  a  picture  that  people  couldn't 
look  away  from. 

"Mr.  Officer,"  said  Margaret,  "if  this  is  a 
lie  you're  telling  me,  may — may  God  forgive 
you.     But  you're — breaking — my  heart ! " 

"  Margaret,"  said  I,  "  it's  the  sad  truth,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  I  have  a  sister  at  home, 
and  I  couldn't  trifle  with  a  woman.  And  now 
hear  me  out.  This  very  night,  not  much  more 
than  an  hour  ago,  I  saw  him  making  love  to  a 
pretty  sewing-girl  at  the  theatre.  He  is  with 
her  a  great  deal,  takes  her  to  theatres  and  con- 
certs, and  she  is  in  love  with  him  if  he  isn't  with 
her." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  she  groaned,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro.  I  could  hardly  stand  it.  If 
I  hadn't  felt  so  mad  at  Charley,  I  don't  know  but 
I  should  have  had  occasion  to  wipe  my  eyes  too. 

"  You  see,  Margaret,"  I  went  on,  "  that  this 
fellow  is  a  thorough  rascal,  and  whatever  prom- 
ises he  has  made  youare  worth  justnothingat  all." 

"  No,  Sir  !"  she  burst  in ;   "  he  promised  me 

money,  and  he  gave  it  to  me,  too,  with  a  free 

hand,  God  bless  him!     He's  as  generous  a  man 

as  lives;    but  the  rest!  oh,  the  rest!     I'd  be 

[  glad  to  think  you  lied  to  me,  Sir,  though  I  knew 

'twould  sink  you  fathoms  deep  in  hell.     But 

■  something  tells  me  you're  speaking  the  truth 

i  with  your  honest  face." 

"That  money,"  said  I,  "  Margaret,  was  stolen. 
He  has  been  living  a  fast  life  lately,  and  he  had 
to  rob  a  store  to  get  money.  He  broke  into  his 
!  own  uncle's  store,  and  took  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  it's  that  that's  bringing  every  thing  out. 
The  money  was  marked." 

"And  so  you're  on  his  track,  and  I'm  fool 
!  enough,  curse  my  woman's  weakness,  to  help 
|  you  to  more  proofs  against  him  ! " 
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there  too.  I  was  dressed  in  opera  style,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  play  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  fash- 
ion, if  necessary.  I  looked  around  for  some  time 
before  I  found  Charley  and  his  friend ;  and  when 
I  did  find  them,  and  saw  her,  I  was  sorry,  I  tell 
you,  for  what  I  had  got  to  do.  She  was  not  near- 
ly so  pretty  as  Margaret,  but  she  loved  him; 
every  look  and  action  showed  it.  I  needn't  dwell 
on  that,  and  I  don't  want  to.  It's  enough  to 
say  that  here  was  another  heart  to  be  broken,  and 
I  was  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  the  means  of 
it  f — Sometimes  I  think  I  won't  remain  in  the 
force  another  day ;  but  I  rind  I'm  getting  used  to 
it.  I  don't  want  any  more  cases  like  this,  though. 
—Between  the  acts  I  met  Charley  in  the  lobby, 
and  pretending  to  have  something  to  say  to  him 
of  importance,  asked  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  step 
aside  with  me  for  a  moment.  He  looked  at  me 
with  surprise,  and  recognized  me  as  the  officer 
he  had  seen  in  the  store ;  but  he  went  with  me 
into  a  corner  a  little  out  of  the  stream. 

"  Now,"  says  I,  "I  suppose  you  don't  want  to 
have  the  muss  of  a  public  arrest  here,  with  your 
lady  to  take  care  of,  and  acquaintances  all 
around — " 

"Arrest  for  what!"  says  he,  putting  on  the 
indignant,  but  taking  care  to  speak  low.  I  al- 
most smiled  at  the  difference  between  his  man- 
ner and  his  tone. 

"  Well,  for  taking  about  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  out  of  a  certain  safe  down  town," 
says  I. 

He  was  excited,  of  course;  but  he  carried 
himself  with  surprising  coolness. 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  beginning  this 
so  quietly,"  says  he ;  "but  I  assure  you  that  you 
have  made  a  great  mistake." 

"  We  won't  waste  words,"  says  I.  "I  have 
only  to  say  to  you  just  this — and  if  you're  a  sens- 
ible man  you'll  do  what  I  say,  and  save  your- 
self a  public  arrest :  i"  know  Margaret ;  I  know 
Jenny  Rice ;  I  know,  as  perhaps  you  don't,  that 
almost  all  of  those  bills  have  a  private  mark  on 
them;  and  I  know  that  /  have  got  you  foul  ev- 
ery way.  Now  listen  to  me — you  needn't  waste 
time  in  talking  now — I  want  you  to  go  back  and 
finish  the  opera  with  your  friend ;  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  be  close  by  you  all  the  time. 
You  mustn't  mind  it  if  I  claim  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  then  when  you  ride  home,  I'll  go  too. 
After  you've  put  your  friend  inside  her  door,  you 
are  to  go  with  me,  quietly.  Now  if  you  fail  to 
obey  my  directions,  in  any  particular,  rely  upon 
it  that  I  shall  expose  you  as  publicly  as  I  can. 
If  I've  made  a  mistake,  you  can  prove  it  to  me, 
and  nobody  need  be  the  wiser  for  your  arrest." 

The  orchestra  began  just  then,  and  he  knew 
he  must  go  back  to  be  in  his  seat  when  the  cur- 
tain rose ;  so  he  sullenly  gave  me  his  word  to  do 
as  I  told  him,  and  left  for  his  place. 

I  watched  him  as  he  played  his  part  with  his 
lady — 'twas  better  than  looking  at  the  opera  to 
any  one  fond  of  playing ;  and  when  the  opera 
was  concluded  I  walked  by  his  side — I  didn't 
have  to  speak  to  him — and  saw  them  into  their 
carriage ;  then  I  hurried  up  on  to  the  box  with 


the  driver,  making  him  think  I  was  a  friend  of 
the  gentleman  inside,  going  to  join  him  after  he 
had  seen  his  lady  home,  and  that  I  didn't  go  in- 
side because  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  their  tete- 
a-tete  ;  and  so  we  drove  off. 

I  kept  my  place,  when  we  got  to  the  house, 
until  he  had  seen  his  friend  inside  her  door ;  I 
think  there  was  a  kiss  with  their  good-night — if 
there  was,  it  was  the  last — and  then  he  came 
down  the  steps,  and  I  joined  him.  He  paid  the 
driver,  and  then  I  walked  away  with  him  to  the 
nearest  station-house.  On  the  way  he  owned 
that,  as  for  Margaret  and  Jenny,  he  had  nothing 
to  say;  but  that  it  was  "too  bad  to  be  brought 
out  for  a  paltry  fifteen  dollars."  And  then  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  the 
counting-room  the  morning  after  the  robbery, 
and  had  seen  a  ten  and  a  five  lying  on  the  floor 
among  the  loose  papers  in  front  of  the  safe,  and 
had,  he  admitted,  taken  them  for  his  own  use ; 
but  he  was  sure  his  uncle  and  the  other  partner 
wouldn't  think  much  of  that. 

"You  forget,"  said  I,  "that  you  gave  Mar- 
garet at  least  seventy-five." 

He  started  a  little,  and  then  says  he, 

"  Well,  I  see  you're  smarter  than  I  am ;  and 
I  may  as  well  own  up.  The  porter  did  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  caught  him  at  it,  and  he  gave  me  five 
hundred  to  keep  mum." 

"  Why  didn't  you  make  a  better  bargain?"  I 
asked  him. 

At  that  he  winced  a  little. 

"Now,"  says  I,  "you  needn't  lie  anymore 
about  this.  I  know  all  about  you.  I  haven't 
followed  you  for  nothing  the  past  fortnight. 
You  opened  that  safe,  and  you've  got  that  money, 
and  I  want  it  /" 

With  that  he  trembled  and  turned  pale.  We 
had  got  inside  the  station-house,  and  he  sat  clown 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely 
overcome.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  began 
to  come  the  pitiful  dodge,  and  to  ask  me  to  help 
him  out  of  the  scrape,  to  have  mercy  on  him, 
and  all  that.  He  offered  me  any  amount  to  let 
him  off.     I  cut  him  short.     Says  I, 

"  I'll  show  you  as  much  pity  as  you  deserve, 
you  scoundrel!  and  no  more.  And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  fork  out  that  money  and  make  matters 
as  easy  with  the  firm  as  you  can.  What  they'll 
do  in  the  mercy  line,  I  don't  know." 

Then  he  began  sobbing  and  blubbering,  and 
said  that  he  couldn't  restore  any  thing  ;  that  he'd 
got  frightened  and  thrown  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  into  the  dock,  and  had  spent  nearly  all 
the  rest. 

"  W7^dock?"saidI. 

"At  the  foot  of  Beekman  Street,"  said  he. 

"Did  it  sink  or  float?" 

' '  It  sunk — that  is — some  of  it  sunk — I  believe 
— and  some — floated." 

He  stammered  over  this,  and  I  came  down  on 
him  the  moment  he  got  through. 

"  You  lie,  you  rascal !"  says  I ;  "you  haven't 
been  to  the  foot  of  Beekman  Street !  you  can't 
dodge  out  that,  way,  either!" 
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I  said  tb^s  at  a  venture,  like,  for  I  wasn't  sure 
that  he  hadn't  been  there,  but  I  suspected  him 
from  his  stammering ;  in  fact,  I  had  asked  him 
whether  it  sunk  or  floated  to  try  him.  But  I 
made  a  good  hit ;  I  was  right  in  my  suspicions. 
And  he,  thinking  that  I  had  followed  him  so 
closely  as  to  know  every  step  he'd  taken,  saw  that 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  escape  me.  So  he 
owned  up,  thoroughly.  He  told  me  how  he'd 
planned  the  robbery,  how  he'd  used  the  extra  tip, 
putting  it  back  in  the  drawer  after  using  it — he 
had  found  a  key  that  fitted  the  drawer — and  how 
he  had  broken  the  front  door  lock  and  left  the 
rope  hanging  out  the  window,  to  make  it  seem 
that  an  ordinary  burglar  had  been  in ;  but  he 
said  he  hadn't  suspected  the  private  mark  on  the 
bills. 

Well,  I  kept  him  at  the  station  over  night, 
and  the  next  morning  we  went  together  down  to 
the  store.  We  marched  right  in — it  was  early, 
and  no  one  there  but  the  porter — and  up  stairs, 
up  to  the  attic,  and  there,  from  behind  some  old 
stove-pipes,  he  brought  out  two  rolls  of  bills, 
tied  up  with  a  fish-line.  Then  down  to  the 
counting-room,  where  we  sat  waiting  for  the  firm 


to  come  in.  As  soon  as  they  came  there  was  a 
time. 

On  counting  the  money  it  was  found  that 
about  a  thousand  of  it  was  missing.  I  suppose 
the  firm  was  content  with  recovering  so  much, 
and  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  family  the  affair 
was  hushed  up.  I  made  the  complaint,  of  course, 
but  the  case  never  came  into  court,  that  I  know 
of.  Charley  walks  the  streets  of  New  York  to- 
day, and  from  the  company  he  keeps  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  I  had  to  "  cap"  him  again. 

His  wife  that  would  have  been  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about.  But  I  know  that  Margaret  is 
out  of  his  reach.  I  saw  her  on  board  a  packet 
bound  for  Liverpool,  on  her  way  home,  about 
three  months  ago.  Her  grief  brought  on  a  mis- 
carriage, and  she  was  at  death's  door ;  but  she 
recovered,  and  is  now  at  home  in  Ireland — my 
sister  has  heard  from  her. 

If  Charley  sees  this  story  in  print,  he  may  just 
understand  that  if  he  had  reformed  and  tried  to 
live  honestly  I  wouldn't  have  said  a  word  about 
him  ;  and  one  more  thing,  he  had  better  look  out 
for  "shadows,"  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and 
not  pay  too  dear  for  his  kisses. 


PORPHYROGENITUS. 


BORN  in  the  purple!  born  in  the  purple! 
Heir  to  the  sceptre  and  crown ! 
Lord  over  millions  and  millions  of  vassals — 

Monarch  of  mighty  renown! 
Where,  do  you  ask,  are  my  banner-proud  castles? 
Where  my  imperial  town? 


II. 


lances 


Where  are  the  ranks  of  my  far-flashin< 
Trumpets,  courageous  of  sound ; 

Galloping  squadrons  and  rocking  armadas, 
Guarding  my  kingdom  around? 

Wliere  are  the  pillars  that  blazon  my  borders, 
Threatening  the  alien  ground? 


III. 

Vainly  you  ask,  if  you  wear  not  the  purple, 

Sceptre  and  diadem  own ; 
Ruling  yourself  over  prosperous  regions, 

Seated  supreme  on  your  throne. 
Subjects  have  nothing  to  give  but  allegiance- 

Monarchs  meet  monarchs  alone. 


IV. 

But,  if  a  king,  you  shall  stand  on  my  ramparts, 

Look  on  the  lands  that  I  sway. 
Number  the  domes  of  magnificent  cities, 

Shining  in  valleys  away — 
Number  the  mountains  whose  foreheads  are  golden. 

Lakes  that  are  azure  with  day. 
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Whence  I  inherited  such  a  dominion'? 

What  was  my  forefathers'  line? 
Homer  and  Sophocles,  Pindar  and  Sappho, 

First  were  anointed  divine : 
Theirs  were  the  realms  that  a  god  might  have  governed, 

Ah,  and  how  little  is  mine ! 

VI. 

Hafiz  in  Orient  shared  with  Petrarca 

Thrones  of  the  East  and  the  West ; 
Shakspeare  succeeded  to  limitless  empire,. 

Greatest  of  monarchs,  and  best: 
Few  of  his  children  inherited  kingdoms, 

Provinces  only,  the  rest. 

VII. 

Keats  has  his  vineyards,  and  Shelley  his  islands, 

Coleridge  in  Xanadu  reigns ; 
Wordsworth  is  eyried  aloft  on  the  mountains, 

Goethe  has  mountains  and  plains ; 
Yet,  though  the  world  has  been  parceled  among  them, 

A  world  to  be  parceled  remains. 

VIII. 

Blessing  enough  to  be  born  in  the  purple, 

Though  but  a  monarch  in  name — 
Though  in  the  desert  my  palace  is  buildedr 

Far  from  the  highways  of  Fame : 
Up  with  my  standards  !   salute  me  with  trumpets ! 

Crown  me  with  regal  acclaim ! 
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"  A  M  I  to  congratulate  you,  then,  that  yon 
J_jL  are  at  last  fairly  captured,  Guernsey  ?" 

' '  You  will  never  have  occasion  for  that,  Mar- 
ston." 

"Indeed;  must  I  suppose  that  your  majesty 
is  for  once  condescending  to  the  amusements  of 
other  mortals,  and  actually  flirting  instead  of 
being,  bonajide,  in  love  with  Miss  Lucy  Fores- 
ter ?" 

"That  lady  is  my  betrothed  wife,"  was  the 
very  stiff  reply ;  ' '  and  I  have  that  high  regard 
for  her  without  which  I  should  not  make  her 
such." 

"Not  a  particle  of  love  about  the  affair,  of 
course,  Sir  Philosopher." 

"Marston,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  rush  headlong  into  extravagances 
at  the  sight  of  every  pretty  face.  I  intend  to 
hold  my  affections  and  every  other  part  of  my 
nature  under  my  own  control,  as  a  man  should 
do." 

"Well,  if  you  won't  quite  annihilate  me,  let 
me  ask  what  has  induced  you,  universally  con- 


sidered as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  to  forsake 
musty  books  and  sage  philosophy,  and  commit 
the  foolish  steps  of  matrimony?" 

"In  the  first  place,  being  only  thirty,  I  have 
never  considered  myself  in  the  venerable  aspect 
you  mention.  Secondly,  I  never  intend  to  for- 
sake study.  And,  thirdly,  this  is  no  such  new 
step,  but  what  I  have  always  purposed  when  I 
should  find  a  woman  to  please  me.  Will  you 
proceed  with  your  catechism  ?" 

"Thank  you,  with  pleasure.  What  are  the 
qualities  which  won  the  heart — beg  pardon — the 
high  approbation  of  Ralph  Guernsey?  To  be 
sure,  Miss  Forester  is  amiable  and  pretty ;  but 
when  half  a  hundred  beautiful  and  intellectual 
women  are  at  your  command,  I  must  confess 
some  surprise  at  your  choice." 

"  I  do  not  wish  for  intellect  in  a  wife,  and  as 
for  beauty,  my  ideal  is  too  high  for  realization. 
Miss  Forester  is  a  high-bred,  truthful,  affection- 
|  ate  woman,  with  not  so  little  mind  as  to  disgust 
:  nor  so  much  as  to  be  a  bore.  She  is  not  strong 
I  enough  to  try  to  govern,  nor  weak  enough  for  all 
1  those  petty  arts  and  affectations  which  character- 
,  ize  the  generality  of  her  sex." 
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"Then  it  is  for  her  negative  virtues  that  you 
have  chosen  her?" 

"Simply  those  —  and  now  let  us  change  the 
subject." 

Externally,  Ralph  Guernsey  was  a  noble  spec- 
imen of  a  man,  with  a  form  from  which  a  sculp- 
tor might  have  modeled  an  Apollo,  and  a  head 
as  noble  as  that  of  a  Jove.  But  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  firm  mouth,  that  must  be  a  dull  phys- 
iognomist who  could  not  read  pride,  contempt, 
and  almost  hardness,  which,  when  not  effaced  by 
the  smiles  none  could  command  more  readily, 
gave  a  fair  index  to  his  character.  Yet  no  one 
could  doubt  that  he  had  the  gift  to  rule  others. 
Not  without  warm  natural  feelings,  he  had  edu- 
cated himself  by  the  aid  of  an  intensely  strong 
will  into  a  stoical  indifference.  Of  course,  then, 
he  did  not  seek  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  race ; 
yet  his  rare  acquirements,  his  polished  manners, 
his  great  wealth,  and  the  strong,  keen  intellect, 
which  was  his  glory  and  pride,  gave  him  an  al- 
most unbounded  influence.  The  reputation  he 
had  acquired  as  an  author  he  affected  to  think 
lightly  of;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  was  something  of  a  bore  to  Ralph  Guern- 
sey, Esq.,  who  nevertheless  was  not  the  least 
of  a  misanthrope,  but  found  in  his  serene  self  a 
world  quite  sufficient  to  his  joys.  Love,  there- 
fore, he  esteemed  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  other 
emotions  of  the  ignoble  herd.  What,  then,  had 
induced  him  to  add,  or  propose  to  add,  to  his  com- 
plete existence  the  encumbrance  of  a  wife  ?  One 
day  he  had  suddenly  awaked  to  the  consciousness 
that  there  was  something  fine  and  respectable  in 
being  the  head  of  a  family — in  having  a  grand 
mansion  and  a  well-bred  wife  to  preside  over  it, 
and  in  bringing  up  children  to  inherit  the  pater- 
nal name  and  honors.  The  idea  was  such  a  for- 
cible one  that  he  would  not  own  it  as  new,  but 
persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  only 
the  development  of  a  long-lived  intention.  So 
he  began  to  look  about  him,  and  soon  honored 
Lucy  Forester  with  his  choice.  Poor  thing  !  it 
was  a  wonder  that  she  was  not  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  it.  When  this  great  man  stooped 
from  his  sphere  and  entered  hers  she  shrank 
back  at  first  in  dismay.  But  he,  attracted  in 
spite  of  himself  by  her  sweetness  and  grace,  drew 
nearer  and  wooed  in  tender  words ;  and  all  the 
depths  of  her  true  nature  were  stirred  as  they 
would  have  been,  if  really  it  had  been  the  angel 
she  thought  who  troubled  them,  and  not  one  of 
the  self-seeking  sons  of  men.  It  was  so  strange 
that  he  could  love  her,  and  she  looked  to  him  as 
some  far-distant  planet  might  look  in  admiring 
gratitude  to  the  sun. 

"Do  you  love  this  man,  Lucy?"  asked  her 
father,  as  he  stroked  the  silken  hair  from  her 
pure  forehead,  and  looked  almost  sadly  into  her 
earnest  eyes. 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  father  ?  Am  I  not  hon- 
ored in  loving  him  ?  Could  you  have  dreamed 
that  your  little  girl  would  have  been  the  choice 
of  such  a  man  ?" 

"Yes ;  I  ought  to  be  contented,  but  we  have 
loved  and  cared  for  you  so  tenderly  here  that  I 


am  afraid  you  are  hardly  fitted  for  any  other 
home.  Perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  the  man  I 
would  have  desired  for  your  husband ;  but  then 
I  can't  judge  for  you  in  this  matter,  and  so  I 
must  even  make  up  my  mind  to  let  my  Lucy 
go  ;"  and  good  old  Judge  Forester  looked  at  his 
daughter  till  his  eyes  moistened  and  tears  stood 
in  Lucy's,  though  hers  were  very  happy  ones, 
and  even  those  she  was  half-angry  with  herself 
for  allowing. 

Lucy  Forester  certainly  had  a  great  deference 
for  her  dignified  suitor,  and  this  appeared  to  him 
extremely  becoming  and  natural.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  strive  to  diminish  it,  and  his  efforts 
to  be  lover-like  were  confined  to  stately  compli- 
ments, which  sometimes  fell  upon  her  ear  strange- 
ly cold.  "Yet,"  thought  the  gentle  soul,  ' '  what 
ought  I  to  expect  from  one  so  much  older  and 
wiser  than  myself — I,  a  mere  child  in  compari- 
son ?"  and  she  went  on  loving  all  the  more,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  she  only  dimly  suspected 
in  him. 

One  bright  summer  morning  she  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  waiting  her,  looking  very 
lady-like  and  lovely  in  her  simple  white  dress,  and 
a  faint  blush  suffusing  her  pale  features.  An- 
other than  Ralph  Guernsey  might  have  criticised 
that  delicate  face  as  wanting  in  animation ;  but 
he  called  it  classical  and  elegant,  and  desired  no 
more.  It  was  agreeable  to  him  to  watch  her 
quiet  movements,  to  note  her  exquisitely  nice 
observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  dress  and 
speech,  and  even  of  thought.  With  how  much 
complacency  he  flattered  himself  upon  his  taste 
in  the  selection  of  such  a  jewel  for  the  adornment 
of  his  life!  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  he  felt  a 
slight  annoyance  when,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  affection  for  him  broke  through  her  usual  re- 
pose of  manner  and  seemed  to  claim  a  return. 
It  was  very  womanly  and  beautiful,  to  be  sure, 
within  a  certain  limit,  but  for  him  to  act  the 
lover,  very  absurd.  Still,  on  rare  occasions  like 
this  bright  June  morning  we  were  telling  of,  Mr. 
Guernsey  shone  out  of  his  clouds,  and  his  fair 
betrothed  lifted  up  her  head  like  a  blossom  to 
meet  his  smiles.  "Poor  child!"  thought  this 
benevolent  soul,  "  how  happy  a  few  tender  words 
make  her ! "  and  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt 
possessed  him. 

"I  have  good  news  to  tell  you,"  said  she;  "  and 
you  must  promise  to  be  very  glad  with  me." 

"I  promise  any  thing  you  please." 

"Then  know  that  my  sister,  my  dear  only 
sister,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  before,  is  coming 
to  us  soon — coming  to  live  with  us  for  a  whole 
year  at  least." 

' '  Tell  me  of  her.  I  have  forgotten  all  you 
ever  said.  What  is  her  name,  and  why  has  she 
not  lived  with  you  before?" 

"Her  name  in  Evelyn.  She  is  my  half-sis- 
ter, and  her  mother  was  a  beautiful  Southern 
lady,  who  died  young — only  two  years  after  she 
married  my  father.  Evelyn  always  lived  with 
her  grand-parents,  who  were  sad  and  lonely  after 
the  loss  of  their  only  daughter,  till  they  too  died; 
and  since  she  has  been  with  her  uncle,  who  is  a 
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rich  Southern  planter  and  has  no  daughters.  So 
I  have  never  seen  my  sister.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 
Papa  has  long  desired  that  she  should  come 
home,  but  she  dreaded  the  cold  Northern  climate 
and  the  parting  from  her  friends  so  greatly  that 
he  did  not  urge  it.  But  now  she  has  consented 
to  come.  You  will  like  her  very,  very  much, 
Mr.  Guernsey." 

"As  your  sister,  I  certainly  shall." 

"But  for  her  own  sake  you  will  also.  She 
is  said  to  be  a  beauty,  doubtless  a  grand  South- 
ern beauty,  with  rich  black  hair  and  those  flash- 
ing eyes  I  admire  so  greatly.  Then  she  has  a 
fine  intellect,  that  I  know  very  well  from  her  let- 
ters. Mine  are  so  unworthy  in  comparison  with 
hers  that  I  hardly  dare  write  her." 

"Beauties  I  do  not  care  for,  especially  brill- 
iant, black-eyed  ones ;  and  intellectual  women 
are  my  abhorrence.  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  copy 
your  sister  in  that  respect,  and  don't  consider  it 
necessary  that  I  should  add  myself  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  adorers." 

"Oh,  we  shall  see;  time  will  show.  Only 
do  not  wholly  forget  me  when  she  comes ;  that 
I  could  not  bear." 

That  same  June  morning  a  gay  cavalcade  rode 
along  a  grassy  path  amidst  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  Southern  woods.  The  air  rung  with  merry 
voices — the  light  breeze  shook  the  white  catalpa- 
blossoms  from  their  slender  stems  till  they  fell 
like  snow  upon  the  heads  of  the  riders.  Last  of 
all  followed  slowly  a  lady  and  her  attendant, 
she  gazing  sometimes  upward  into  the  blue  sky, 
and  sometimes  away  into  the  green  arches  of  the 
forest.  The  rich  bloom  on  her  cheek  was  height- 
ened by  exercise,  and  her  whole  face  was  almost 
radiant  with  her  joy  in  the  beauty  around.  Pro- 
fuse chestnut  curls  drooped  carelessly  beneath  her 
cap,  and  were  tossed  by  the  breeze.  Altogether 
it  was  a  fair  picture,  and  no  Avonder  that  her 
companion,  bluff,  impetuous  fellow  as  he  was, 
turned  from  all  other  beauties  to  gaze  upon  her. 

"  It  is  the  crowning  day  of  summer — the  gem 
of  the  year.  Such  a  sky !  such  an  atmosphere ! 
worth  living  for!"  and  she  spoke  rapidly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  as  if  unconscious  of  another's 
presence. 

"You  have  not  a  word,  not  a- look  for  me, 
Evelyn,"  said  the  young  man,  reproachfully, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  form  beside  him,  in  its 
stately  grace. 

She  turned  her  face  slowly  toward  him  and 
said,  bitterly, 

"Are  you  jealous  even  of  the  bright,  sunny 
weather,  Cousin  Harry  ?  Can  you  not  leave  me 
free  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts  ?" 

"Why  may  I  not  share  your  thoughts?"  he 
answered,  gently ;  "or  have  you  cast  me  out  of 
them  altogether  ?  " 

"  By  no  means  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  forced 
to  talk.  You  are  unreasonable,  Harry ;  indeed 
you  are." 

' '  Unreasonable,  Evelyn !  No  wonder,  for  you 
drive  me  half  mad." 

"Indeed !     And  what  now ?" 

"Cold  as  an  iceberg  to  me— in  raptures  now 


with  a  book,  and  now  with  a  picture,  and  now 
with  a  fair  day ;  or,  worse  than  all,  giving  your 
ysmiles  to  some  new  admirer.  You  know,  Eve- 
lyn, how  my  whole  soul  is  linked  to  you,  and 
yet  you  grudge  a  word,  a  glance,  to  tell  me  what 
I  have  a  right  to  demand  from  you.  Yes,  a 
right;"  and  the  manly  countenance  of  Harry 
Jewett  grew  almost  fierce  with  emotion. 

But  his  companion  expressed  only  impatience. 
Laughing  lightly,  she  said, 

"If  you  are  to  use  such  language,  then  the 
sooner  that  right  is  canceled  the  better.  Let  us 
understand  each  other,  if  possible.  I  have  told 
you  many  a  time  that  I  can  not  always  command 
sweet  words  at  your  pleasure,  but  must  follow  my 
own  moods.  I  am  not  a  person  of  one  emotion, 
and  your  excitement  annoys  me.  Can't  you  be 
somewhat  more  self-possessed." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  he,  sadly,  "I  ought  to 
trust  you  ;  I  do.  But  the  thought  of  how  soon 
I  am  to  be  separated  from  you,  from  the  light 
of  your  countenance  for  a  whole  year,  is  so 
hard." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  good  friends,  then,  and  don't 
be  so  impetuous  again.  By-the-way,  is  Captain 
Allen  to  dine  with  us  ?  Put  on  your  best  face, 
and  do  not  be  jealous. "  And  nodding  malicious- 
ly, she  hurried  on  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party, 
leaving  her  vexed  companion  to  recover  his  com- 
posure in  solitude. 

A  spoiled  child,  Evelyn  Forester  had  grown 
up  with  an  absorbing  passion  for  admiration, 
which  she  had  so  much  skill  as  to  hide  from  or- 
dinary observers,  appearing  rather  indifferent  to 
it  than  otherwise.  In  her  character  was  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  mean  and  noble  qualities.  Her 
vanity  was  not  confined  to  a  regard  for  her  per- 
sonal charms ;  it  impelled  her  to  a  careful  cul- 
ture of  her  powers  of  mind,  which  were  by  no 
means  inferior.  She  had  a  strong  love  for  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  and  kindled 
into  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for  heroic  and  self-deny- 
ing deeds,  that  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  real  selfishness  and  unscrupulousncss  of  her 
nature.  Poor  Harry  Jcwett's  intense  admiration 
had  won  her  favor,  and  so  she  became  engaged 
to  him  with  the  mental  reservation  on  her  part, 
"to  be  broken  whenever  I  please."  He  flutter- 
ed about  her  beauty,  now  attracted,  then  repelled, 
but  always  unable  to  overcome  the  inexplicable 
fascination,  which  was  the  secret  of  her  power. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  bondage  in  which  she  held 
him,  and  his  really  fine  character  was  gradual- 
ly becoming  weakened  and  palsied  in  it,  when 
to  his  distress,  and  equally  to  his  benefit,  she 
took  a  sudden  freak  to  comply  with  her  father's 
oft-repeated  request,  and  spend  a  year  at  the 
North. 

"  How  beautiful  she  is  !"  thought  Lucy  For- 
ester, on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  brought  her 
half-sister  to  her  loving  welcome.  "  How  like  a 
picture — stately,  but  winning!  Ah,  I  wonder 
what  Ralph  will  think  of  her  ?  He  can  not  help 
being  pleased  with  her."  And  a  sharp  pang 
crossed  her  mind,  for  which  she  reproached  her- 
self immediately,  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
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make  the  metaphor  complete.  Was  Mr.  Guern- 
sey fond  of  music  ?  She  could  hardly  doubt  the 
fact,  though  Lucy  had  never  spoken  of  it,  per- 
haps because  Lucy  was  very  little  of  a  performer 
herself. 

Yes,  intensely  {true,  as  far  as  any  of  Mr.  Guern- 
sey's feelings  could  be  intense)  ;  he  doubted  not 
Miss  Forester  made  up  for  her  sister's  lack  in 
that  respect.  Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  but  she  loved 
music,  so  much  indeed  as  to  make  her  dissatis- 
fied with  all  her  own  attempts.  Might  he  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her.  If  he 
asked  it,  certainly ;  she  would  trust  him  not  to  be 
critical.  Evelyn  played  and  sang  with  great 
simplicity  and  beauty,  shrewdly  guessing  at  Mr. 
Guernsey's  tastes,  and  winning  unbounded  ap- 
probation. So  that  well  -  fortified  gentleman 
was  besieged  by  ear-gate  as  well  as  eye-gate ;  so 
successfully,  too,  that  he  at  last  roused  himself 
to  some  efforts  in  self-defense.  They  told  very 
well  upon  the  besieger.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  talk  sense  with  a  lady, 
but  when  the  time  came  no  one  could  talk  better. 
He  was  really  eloquent.  His  fine  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  was  quite  conscious  that  he  was  doing 
and  looking  very  well.  While  his  listener,  half- 
surprised  and  wholly  pleased,  bent  her  graceful 
head  slightly  forward,  and  her  eyes  answered 
when  her  lips  felt  themselves  incompetent — all 
entirely  as  became  an  excellent  listener.  It  was 
very  flattering,  to  be  sure,  that  he  should  distin- 
guish her  by  such  a  condescension,  and  so  the 
self-loves  of  the  two,  like  bubbles,  floated  up 
majestically  together.  Meanwhile  Lucy  kept 
vigils  sleepless  from  pain ;  often,  most  likely,  in- 
voking blessings  upon  the  model  pair  below,  who 
thought  little  enough  of  her  —  that  their  own 
consciences  knew,  if  indeed  they  owned  such  com- 
monplace associates.  Ah  me !  it  is  well  for  this 
world  that  there  are  meek,  praying  souls  left  in 
spite  of  all  its  gloss  and  false  glitter.  Of  poor 
estate  is  he  who  has  not  one  such — mother,  or 
sister,  or  wife,  or  friend — to  ask  God's  benediction 
upon  him  at  morning  and  nightfall. 

Ralph  Guernsey  went  homeward  in  a  whirl 
of  emotion.  Rapidly  he  strode  down  the  street, 
in  the  cold  autumn  evening,  angry  with  himself 
for  the  strange  discomposure  that  had  seized  him, 
making  him  in  one  evening  as  a  new  man.  Was 
this  love  ?  He  scoffed  at  the  thought.  What 
was  it,  then,  that  made  the  blood  flow  so  quickly 
in  his  veins  and  his  pulse  throb  as  he  recalled 
the  image  of  Evelyn  Forester,  looking  up  to  him 
with  that  calm,  Madonna-like  expression  ?  Why 
had  he  been  in  such  haste  to  bind  himself  to 
Lucy,  who  was  often  so  insipid  ?  What  a  wife 
Evelyn  would  have  made  him !  What  a  lustre 
she  would  have  added  to  his  future  dignity  as  the 
head  of  a  family !  Alas !  why  had  his  ideal  be- 
come possible  only  too  late?  But  too  late  it 
was,  and  Mr.  Guernsey  set  his  teeth  firmly,  knit 
his  brows,  and  tried  to  be  stoical.  Evelyn  sat 
in  the  moonlight,  at  her  chamber  window,  look- 
ing down  into  the  street,  where  almost  all  sounds 
had  died  away,  and  meditated.  By-and-by  she 
rose,  and  began  to  walk  steadily  backward  and 


forward  across  the  room,  looking  almost  like 
a  ghost  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  her  white 
dress,  over  which  her  long  loose  hair  streamed 
like  a  vail.  She  spoke  aloud  in  tones  clear  and 
almost  stern,  as  she  often  did,  when  thinking 
more  earnestly  than  usual.  I  will  marry  this 
man,  and  no  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
should  glory  in  him  as  my  husband.  I  love 
him,  and  he  will  soon  love  me,  if  he  does  not  al- 
ready. It  does  Lucy  no  wrong — weak  child — 
she  does  not  know  what  love  is.  She  is  half 
afraid  of  him  now.  And  even  if  she  suffers  for 
a  while,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  her  in  the 
end.  She  will  transfer  her  devotion  to  some  one 
more  akin  to  herself.  And  poor  Cousin  Harry — 
he  will  be  deeply  wounded ;  but  that  was  only  a 
conditional  engagement  which  I  formed  to  please 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  even  if  I  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Guernsey,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  Lucy  were  to  win  such  a  prize,  who  does 
not  even  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  A  splendid 
person,  talents,  influence,  wealth ;  and  with  this 
catalogue  of  Ralph  Guernsey's  attractions  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  for  a  sleep,  over 
which,  if  angels  watched,  it  must  have  been  with 
tearful  eyes.  How  different  from  this  passion, 
that  even  in  its  earnestness  could  plan  and  cal- 
culate, was  Lucy's  pure  affection !  Daily  had  it 
grown  into  an  intensity  that  deepened  and  en- 
larged her  whole  nature  while  it  rose  above  it. 
To  make  some  sacrifice  for  her  beloved  would 
have  been  her  delight ;  to  do  or  suffer  some 
great  thing  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  him. 
The  bitterest  grief  that  could  have  come  upon 
her  would  have  been  to  see  him  in  his  true 
light ;  but  this  she  never  wholly  did.  Some- 
thing of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  that  early  love 
always  shone  around  him  to  Lucy's  eyes,  even 
when  the  reality  of  it  had  faded  altogether  away. 
A  shadow  sometimes  crossed  her  path.  If  Ralph 
were  only  not  so  cold,  and  would  not  seem  so 
often  quite  forgetful  of  her  in  Evelyn's  presence ! 
She  would  not  expect  much  of  him,  since  she 
could  not  talk  or  sing  like  her  sister,  and  was 
very  little  of  a  companion  for  him.  But  after 
all,  why  should  she  be  dissatisfied  ?  Did  he  not 
love  her,  and  had  he  not  chosen  her  among  all 
women — and  the  sunshine  came  again.  Yet  day 
by  day  the  cloud  grew.  Evelyn,  becoming  more 
assured  of  her  power,  engrossed  Mr.  Guernsey  to 
a  degree  that  seemed  unreasonable  even  to  her 
gentle  sister ;  while  he,  led  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self, was  lulled  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charming  so  wisely.  It  was  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  when  this  cold,  practical  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  bestirred  himself  to  shake  from  his 
limbs  those  fetters,  so  delicately  silken,  that 
bound  him.  Struggle  vigorously,  good  giant — 
what  has  become  of  your  strength  ?  Nay,  let  it 
never  be  said  that  a  man,  especially  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  love  more  than  in  nonsense 
of  any  other  kind,  found  a  lady's  chain  too  much 
for  his  theories  to  break.  But  so  it  was.  De- 
cidedly shaken  in  his  stronghold,  Ralph  Guern- 
sey surrendered  without  conditions,  and  the  en- 
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••  I  will  wrong  yon  no  more.  Lucy,  but  care 
for  you  all  my  life  as  a  husband  should. n 

•  d  forbid!"  she  answered,  solemnly;  --let 
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•  ■ 
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ural.  Verily  there  is  no  logic  like  that  of  a 
strong,  faithful,  unselfish  heart ! 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  wedded  life  of 
Ralph  Guernsey  and  Evelyn  Forester?  Who 
should  he  more  happy?  Did  they  not  love  one 
another?  Had  he  not  won  a  bride  peerless  in 
mind  and  person,  presiding  over  his  mansion  as 
a  queen  might  over  a  royal  palace— a  star  in  so- 
ciety ?  And  had  not  she  obtained  the  object  of 
her  ambition,  and  gained  what  her  heart  most 
craved?  Were  not  their  children  brave  and 
beautiful?  Did  not  the  wealthy  and  the  learn- 
ed, the  wise  and  the  great,  compose  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved  ?  Who  could  ask  more  than 
this  ?  Of  the  jarring  of  will  with  will,  the  con- 
flict of  hard  natures,  each  strong  in  its  idiosyn- 
crasies ;  the  jealousies,  the  growing  lack  of  sym- 
pathies, let  us  not  tell.  Whether  Ralph  Guern- 
sey did  not  sometimes  think  of  the  love  he  had 
thrown  away,  and  have  glimpses  of  a  purer  and 
better  life  to  which  it  might  have  led  him; 
whether  his  wife  ever  remembered  with  regret 
the  warm,  earnest  passion  of  her  Southern  cous- 
in, are  matters  into  which  the  world  considered 
it  wrong  to  pry.  Besides,  what  are  such  trifles, 
as  weighed  in  the  balance  with  those  substantial 
goods  mentioned  above  ?  Draw  the  curtain  upon 
the  lives  on  which.  God,  and  good  angels,  and 
true-hearted  men  and  women  look  with  pity  and 
sadness. 

For  all  losses  there  are  gains.  It  is  some- 
thing not  of  man's  ordaining  that,  sooner  or 
later,  sorrow  and  evil  find  a  compensation.  So 
when  one  soul  chooses  the  lower  good,  and  seeks 
it  devotedly  and  only,  another  may  be  led  by  the 
very  grief  of  that  fall  to  "  higher  levels"  of  act- 
ing and  being.  So  was  it  with  Lucy  Forester. 
Whatever  bitterness  there  might  at  first  have 
been  in  her  disappointment,  time,  that  heals  all 
wounds,  tempered  and  turned  it  into  sweetness. 
In  the  gentle  ministrations  of  home,  the  light  of 
her  parents'  eyes,  and  the  comforter  of  their  fail- 
ing years,  she  found  no  narrow  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. But  this  was  not  all.  Eising  from  the 
discipline  of  sorrow  to  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
the  great  meaning  of  life,  she  came  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  love  to  many,  through  the  means  of  an 
almost  holy  though  thoroughly  woman-like  life. 
Whether  she  ever  married — whether  it  was  ever 
given  her  to  fulfill  what,  we  can  not  question, 
are  the  loveliest  and  noblest  duties  of  woman, 
dwelling  amidst  the  pure  influences  of  childhood 
and  the  joy  of  a  husband's  affection — we  will  not 
say.  For  Ik;  that  as  God  wills  it,  there  is  never 
a  life  fruitful  in  good  works,  and  shedding  the 
radiance  of  kindly  feeling  through  all  it.^  sphere, 
great  or  small,  to  whom  the  full  measure  is  not 
meted  back.  A  genial  author  sjx;nks  with  pity 
of  the  unloved  ones.  God  be  thanked,  say  we, 
rather,  that  there  need  be  none  such  ;  that  to  the 
homeliest  destinies  may  cling  the  tendrils  of  some 
fair  and  fruitful  growth;  that,  to  satisfy  these 
strongest  human  needs,  our  Father  has  provided 
resources  as  manifold  as  those  with  which  the 
bare  rock  amidst  the  stormy  waters  is  covered 
with  soil,  and  greenness,  and  bloom. 
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HE  arrival  of  a  baby  in  a  family  is  a  not 
very  unusual  occurrence ;  and  without  any 
very  elaborate  antiquarian  investigations,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  such  events  date  back  to  the 
remotest  ages,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  ages 
to  come.  Yet  the  coming  of  the  little  stranger 
is  always  a  great  circumstance  ;  and  once  in  our 
lifetime,  however  quiet  may  be  our  temperament 
or  small  our  ambition,  we  make  a  sensation,  and 
are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  baby, 
who  is  usually  awaited  with  anxiety,  is  welcomed 
with  open  arms  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  present  for- 
midable aspect  of  the  bread  question,  and  the 
frequent  reason  for  calculating  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  bread-basket  and  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  waiting  to  be  fed,  the  new  claim- 
ant contrives  to  find  a  home  with  a  hospitality 
perhaps  quite  as  cordial  in  lowly  as  in  stately 
households.  Immediately  the  new-comer  begins 
to  show  that  marked  characteristic  of  every  new 
age,  the  revolutionary  spirit;  and  the  first  shrill 
cry  that  announces  his  advent  heralds  his  assault 
upon  all  the  settled  habitudes  of  the  family.  Ev- 
ery thing  must  yield  not  so  much  to  his  whims 
as  to  his  dependence,  and  the  whole  family,  from 
the  old  grandfather — if  such  venerable  head  there 
be — down  to  the  least  pet  of  the  nursery  who  has 
just  graduated  from  babyhood,  is  enlisted  by  a 
resistless  sympathy  in  the  service  of  the  little 
pensioner.  The  baby  rules  in  the  majesty  of  his 
weakness  ;  and  while  other  thrones  are  perhaps  be- 
coming a  little  shaky,  this  majesty  keeps  its  seat 
and  stands  among  the  established  institutions  of 
our  race. 

We  are  writing  perhaps  somewhat  pleasantly 
upon  so  grave  a  theme  as  childhood;  but  we  trust 
that  our  cheery  tone,  like  the  laugh  of  childhood 
itself,  will  be  found  to  win  tenderness,  as  well  as 
to  express  joy.  We  confess  to  being  Lovers  of 
little  children,  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  in  the 
concrete;  and  while  well  aware  that  the  stern 
lessons  of  political  economy  may  hint  a  certain 
limit  of  moderation  in  the  philoprogenitive  am- 
bition, we  know  of  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  af- 
fection, and  have  no  fears  that  good  Jean  Paul's 
creed  will  become  too  popular — that  creed  which 
all  catechisms  might  admit,  "I  love  God  and 
little  children."  In  fact,  the  affection  that  little 
children  win  from  us  interprets  God's  love  to  us. 
God  loves  us  not  because  we  can  help  Him,  but 
because  He  helps  us ;  and  the  best  that  He  asks  of 
us  is  that  we  should  be  willing  to  let  Him  help 
us  by  his  providence  and  grace.  He  is  glorified 
not  by  rising  above  Himself — for  the  All-mighty 
and  All-perfect  can  not  rise  above  Himself — but 
by  his  condescension  ;  and  the  anthem  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  was  heard  on  earth  when 
the  Eternal  Being  descended  to  our  humanity 
and  dwelt  with  the  Holy  Child  at  Bethlehem. 

As  we  in  our  poor  way  repeat  that  condescen- 
sion, we  have  a  nearer  sense  of  God's  love  ;  and 
as  we  befriend  those  whose  helplessness  claims  our 
care,  we  rise  to  new  wisdom  and  new  joy.  We 
may  not,  indeed,  entertain  any  such  philosophy 
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them  to  the  world  as  the  only  young  creatures 
that  are  not  free  and  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments. We  have  made  some  improvements  in 
the  dress  of  boys  and  girls,  that  give  nature  fair- 
er play  ;  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  emancipation,  by  putting  off  all  cramp- 
ing encumbrances  and  allowing  every  limb  and 
muscle  full  sweep.  Instead  of  leaving  the  fash- 
ions of  dress  to  a  set  of  dashing  modistes,  we 
would  submit  them  to  a  council  of  artists  and 
physicians,  and  so  strike  a  brave  blow  at  once 
for  beauty  and  health  in  the  nursery,  with  the 
hope  that  the  offspring  of  God's  noblest  creature 
might  not  always  surrender  the  palm  of  grace 
and  freedom  to  kittens  and  lambs. 

The  question  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
children  is  closely  connected  with  their  physical 
training,  and  many  are  the  victims  of  the  book 
and  the  school-room.  The  old  method  was  to 
consider  the  school  as  a  kind  of  prison-house  for 
the  scions  of  our  perverse  humanity,  where  learn- 
ing was  to  be  forced  down  reluctant  throats  by 
terror,  in  the  absence  of  any  intrinsic  charms  in 
the  medicinal  draught.  The  staple  of  study  was 
in  the  main  the  work  of  the  memory,  and  im- 
provement was  measured,  like  bricklaying,  by  the 
foot,  the  quantity  laid  being  final  proof  of  the 
work  done.  Rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic 
that  had  no  sort  of  lodgment  in  the  juvenile  un- 
derstanding were  laboriously  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  verses  of  Scripture  and  poetry  were 
learned  without  stint.  This  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem is  exploded,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  millions 
of  otherwise  cramped  muscles  and  aching  heads. 
It  will  be  well  if  the  new  system  does  not  fall 
into  another  kind  of  narrowness  by  dismissing 
the  memory  from  its  rightful  office,  and  forcing 
little  children  to  be  philosophers  before  their 
time.  Childhood  loves  variety,  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  activities  that  is  so  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  energy  of  us  all  is  imperiously  necessary 
to  the  development  and  even  to  the  sanity  of 
children.  They  soon  weary  of  one  thing,  and 
judicious  training  will  seek  to  study  the  laws  of 
mental  alternation  so  as  to  secure  unity  in  vari- 
ety, and  by  the  interchange  of  exercises  lead  out 
the  faculties  in  due  order  and  force.  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  little  children  are  soon  tired  of 
one  attitude  of  body,  and  a  careful  observer  Avill 
note  the  same  weariness  of  one  attitude  of  the 
mind.  The  little  fellow  who  has  been  sitting  an 
hour  aches  to  stand  or  walk  or  run ;  and  so, 
too,  when  he  has  been  receiving  impressions  from 
his  book  or  teacher,  he  aches  to  change  his 
mental  attitude,  and  give  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings or  ideas  by  some  positive  act.  If  we  scru- 
tinize this  necessity  of  change,  we  shall  find  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  it  in  the  senses  most 
essential  to  education,  which  are  created  as  if  it 
were  in  couples,  as  if  to  relieve  guard  with  each 
other.  The  nerves  of  sensibility  exchange  la- 
bors with  the  nerves  of  motion,  so  that  when  we 
receive  a  sensation  we  long  to  make  some  corre- 
sponding muscular  movement,  and  our  condition 
is  intolerable  when  our  nerves  are  constantly  ex- 
cited and  our  muscles  are  kept  in  rest.      The 


ear  and  the  eye,  each  in  its  way,  illustrate  this 
law  by  alternating  with  their  natural  allies  the 
voice  and  the  hand.  When  we  have  listened, 
we  long  to  speak  ;  and  Avhen  we  have  seen,  we 
long  to  touch.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
have  spoken  we  are  ready  to  listen,  and  when 
we  have  touched  we  are  the  more  ready  to  see. 
The  same  interchange  of  functions  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  it 
will  be  a  new  day  in  the  education  both  of  young 
and  old  when  the  vast  significance  of  this  law  is 
discerned,  and  by  a  wisely-adjusted  alternation 
of  exercises  variety  and  unity  of  culture  may  be 
secured,  and  monotony  and  fickleness  may  be 
alike  set  aside.  It  will  be  then  found  that  the 
just  discipline  of  children  is  not  the  dull,  un- 
wholesome thing  which  it  is  often  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  the  work  of  the  school-room  may 
gain  not  a  little  life  and  force  from  the  sports  of 
the  play-ground.  We  do  not,  indeed,  propose 
to  do  away  with  all  hard  work  in  school ;  for  if 
there  were  no  hard  work  there  could  be  none  of 
the  happy  feeling  of  relief  when  it  is  done,  and 
play  would  lose  its  zest  if  all  the  hours  were  pas- 
time. What  we  ask  is  that  study  should  be  in 
accordance  with  and  not  against  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  so  the  terrible  habit  be  shunned 
that  makes  study  so  false  and  spectral,  and  shuts 
the  world  of  books  out  of  the  free  air  and  bright 
sunshine  of  nature  and  of  God.  The  very  tones 
which  children,  even  bright  children,  often  fall 
into  the  moment  they  open  a  book  tell  the  whole 
story  ;  and  the  transition  from  the  free,  ringing 
voice  of  the  play-ground  to  that  formal  drawl  or 
whine,  proves  that  the  mistake  of  separating 
words  from  things  has  begun  thus  early,  and  the 
blight  of  pedantry  has  fallen  upon  these  fresh 
and  opening  buds  of  our  hope  and  joy. 

We  suppose  that  the  root  of  most  mistakes  in 
the  education  of  little  children  comes  from  over- 
looking the  important  distinction  between  the  les- 
sons that  are  to  be  put  into  them  and  the  mental 
life  that  is  to  be  brought  out  of  them ;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  forgetting  that  the  mind  is  not  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper  to  be  written  upon,  but  a  leaf  whose 
vital  organism  is  to  be  developed.  Children  are 
thus  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  they  are  to  be  an- 
imated ;  and  the  proof  of  their  proficiency  is  not 
so  much  in  what  they  know  as  in  what  they  are. 
Sometimes  the  contrast  between  the  child's  own 
mind  and  his  learning  is  most  striking;  and  if 
frequently  the  lesson  is  in  advance  of  the  little 
student's  thought,  the  thought  is  not  seldom  in 
advance  of  the  lesson — as  in  the  case  of  those 
startling  questions  and  marvelous  fancies  with 
which  the  pets  of  the  nursery  sometimes  con- 
found the  wiseacres  of  the  parlor  and  library. 
Probably  these  questions  and  fancies  take  the 
child  quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  they  do  the 
parent,  and  they  come  not  from  any  theory  or 
purpose,  but  from  some  spontaneous  impulse, 
which  shows  that,  in  childhood  as  in  maturity, 
the  mind  within  us,  God's  generous  and  myste- 
rious gift,  is  greater  and  more  fruitful  than  our 
own  will  or  calculation.  Whether  we  think  of 
it  or  not,  a  large  part  of  the  archness  of  little 
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children  which  so  delights  us  comes  from  this 
contrast  between  their  mind  and  their  acquire- 
ments. There  is  a  charm  in  the  lisp  of  their 
words,  as  in  the  stumbling  of  their  steps,  that 
presents  to  us  in  playful  contrast  their  great  as- 
pirations and  their  small  achievements.  There 
is  something  in  them  very  young,  and  something 
very  old,  and  the  jumble  of  bright  intuitions  and 
funny  mistakes  in  their  expressions  reminds  us 
of  the  odd  figure  which  some  urchin  of  the  nurs- 
ery cuts  when  he  buries  his  head  under  his  fa- 
ther's ponderous  hat,  or  nestles  in  his  grand- 
father's roomy  arm-chair,  with  spectacles  grave- 
ly mounted  upon  the  miniature  nose.  The  old 
element  in  children  comes  from  the  rational  prin- 
ciple, which  is  not  the  creature  of  the  schools  but 
the  gift  of  God ;  and  it  is  the  flashes  from  this 
true  light  that  so  often  startle  us  with  signs  of 
intelligence  in  children  quite  as  incongruous 
with  their  years  as  father's  hat  or  grandfather's 
arm-chair. 

It  is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be 
carefully  noted  both  in  school  education  and  at 
home ;  for  ill  fares  the  training  that  counts  the 
mind  as  naught  but  a  passive  tablet,  and  the  les- 
son as  the  only  vital  power.  Even  the  faculty 
that  holds  the  humblest  place  in  the  scale,  and 
is  usually  thought  to  be  the  mere  drudge  or  bag- 
gage-master of  the  intellect — the  memory — is  not 
a  passive  tablet,  but  a  vital  force,  and  holds  no 
truth  firmly  without  taking  it  as  a  truth  to  be 
assimilated  with  some  measure  of  vital  sense,  in- 
stead of  a  dead  tradition  to  be  buried.  A  little 
child's-  memory  is  surely  a  living  force,  and  any 
thoughtful  observer  who  watches  its  spontaneous 
play,  as  it  produces  and  reproduces  its  vivid  im- 
pressions of  scenes  and  characters  in  such  mar- 
velous round,  will  not  wonder  that  the  ancients 
called  Mnemosyne  the  Mother  of  the  Muses,  since 
the  fancies  of  the  nursery,  as  well  as  the  inven- 
tions of  the  drama  and  the  epic,  come  from  the 
mysterious  power  that  receives  all  impressions  of 
nature  and  life,  and  recombines  or  remembers 
them  in  such  vivid  and  novel  combinations.  We 
who  have  children  of  our  own  know  well  that  the 
degrading  theory  of  the  materialist  as  to  the  na- 
tive powers  of  our  children  is  far  less  reasonable 
than  the  poet's  beautiful  picture  of  the  exuber- 
ances of  these  powers  in  their  spontaneous  play, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  memory  thus  presented 
by  Wordsworth  deserves  more  respect,  and  claims 
more  inspiration,  than  dull  pedants  believe : 

"Behold  the  child  among  his  new-horn  hlisses — 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size ! 
See  where,  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand,  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes! 
See  at  his  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly -learned  art; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral! 

"And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 


And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  l  humorous  stage' 
With  all  the  persons  down  to  palsied  age 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation." 

Happy  will  it  be  for  us  when  such  true  and 
cheerful  philosophy  is  carried  out  in  our  schools 
and  households;  and,  while  all  wholesome  in- 
struction is  given  and  firm  discipline  is  applied, 
all  care  shall  be  used  to  quicken  the  intellectual 
faculties  without  cramming  them  with  crude  ver- 
biage, and  to  bring  out  the  active  will  without 
breaking  its  buoyant  spring  under  arbitrary  ap- 
pliances. There  is  something  in  the  free  and 
healthful  development  of  a  child's  mind  that  acts 
upon  his  whole  future,  and  justifies  us  in  apply- 
ing to  it  one  of  the  sacred  words  of  religion,  or 
in  calling  the  child  mentally  regenerate  who  is 
thus  newly  and  well  born  into  the  atmosphere  of 
truth  and  resolution.  Too  many  of  us  bear  the 
marks  of  the  cramping  process  from  our  child- 
hood, as  of  an  imperfect  birth ;  and  it  is  not  only 
in  crooked  spines  and  round  shoulders  that  we 
have  reason  to  remember  the  twists  and  stoop 
that  set  their  mark  upon  us  in  our  tender  years. 

What  we  have  said  of  physical  and  intellectual 
training  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  heart,  or 
to  the  whole  range  of  our  affections  and  desires. 
It  is  by  the  heart  that  little  children  mainly  rule 
us,  and  by  this  that  we  should  rule  them.  In 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  affections 
from  their  senses  and  thoughts,  or  to  run  through 
their  mental  processes  any  thing  like  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  which  metaphysicians  run 
between  ideas  and  emotions.  Even  the  bodily 
senses  of  a  bright  child  are  full  of  affection,  'and 
a  red  apple  or  a  downy  peach  is  grasped  and  de- 
voured, not  in  gluttonous  sensualism,  but  in  rap- 
turous enthusiasm,  as  if  the  palate  were  connect- 
ed with  the  highest  sensibilities,  and  a  sweet 
taste,  like  a  delicious  fragrance,  could  waft  the 
fancy  into  the  land  of  the  blessed.  We  profess 
to  know  children  pretty  well,  and  we  have  seen 
too  much  of  the  old  Adam  in  their  moods  and 
freaks  to  allow  us  to  call  them  angels ;  yet  we  do 
sacredly  recognize  in  them  a  wealth  of  ready  af- 
fection which  it  is  treason  against  God  and  hu- 
manity to  deny  or  to  neglect.  Their  very  weak- 
ness is  ready  to  open  into  a  precious  grace  if  Ave 
will  only  guide  it  wisely,  and  the  child's  natural 
dependence  soon  rises  into  a  filial  faith.  This 
trusting  temper  in  them  is  a  great  comfort  to  us, 
by  rewarding  our  protection,  and  when  wisely 
guided  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  them,  by  leading 
them  to  the  true  rock  of  reliance.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  perfect  trust  in  which  a  little  child 
comes  to  our  arms  that  opens  all  the  springs  of 
loving-kindness^  and  if  the  lion  passions  within 
us  are  ever  near  the  golden  age  when  they  are  to 
lie  down  with  lamb-like  gentleness,  it  is  when  a 
little  child  leads  them.  This  ready  confidence 
goes  naturally  with  a  spontaneous  good- will,  and 
nothing  pleases  the  little  one  more  than  to  be 
employed  in  some  affectionate  service,  so  that 
often  the  best  cure  for  a  freak  of  petulance  is  a 
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call  to  some  small  mission  of  love.  A  bright 
boy^  of  one  of  our  friends  took  on  bitterly  and 
would  not  be  comforted  when  he  heard  that  his 
father  was  going  to  Europe,  but  immediately 
dried  his  tears  when  told  by  his  father  that  he 
was  expected  to  look  after  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  care  of  mother's  comfort.  Although 
just  out  of  his  petticoats  he  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  doing  something,  and  so  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  that  philosophy  which  prescribes  active 
kindness  to  others  as  the  medicine  for  our  own 
complaints.  The  young  heart  that  so  easily 
trusts  and  loves  has  quite  as  ready  a  spring  of 
joy,  and  it  is  marvelous  upon  how  small  a  capi- 
tal unspoiled  children  can  be  happy.  Too  soon 
we  allow  them  to  unlearn  this  blessed  alchemy, 
and,  instead  of  turning  all  things  into  gold  by 
the  sunshine  of  their  native  glee,  they  are  per- 
versely led  to  wish  to  turn  gold  into  all  things  by 
the  dazzling  glare  and  feverish  heat  of  false  fash- 
ions. Any  one  may  see  the  two  methods  at  a 
glance  who  will  take  an  exact  account  of  what  a 
healthy  child  in  the  country  needs  to  set  him  up 
in  the  full  play  of  his  joy,  and  compare  it  with 
the  huge  and  never-ending  inventory  of  novelties 
and  dainties  which  are  essential,  we  will  not  say 
to  the  happiness,  but  to  the  decent  quiet  of  one 
of  the  pet  specimens  of  our  too  artificial  city 
manners.  A  half  dollar  will  buy  the  marbles, 
top,  and  hoop  that  will  insure  the  delight  that  is 
rarely  won  by  the  uncounted  gold  that  is  lavished 
on  costly  toys  and  trash  confectionery.  It  is 
well  to  keep  this  native  fountain  of  joy  open  and 
flowing,  for  whether  wealth  or  limitation  be  the 
lot  of  our  children,  they  can  have  from  us  no  bet- 
ter heritage  than  the  habit  of  enjoying  simple 
pleasures,  and  thriving  on  "human  nature's  daily 
food" — the  common  gifts  of  good  Providence.  A 
child  in  the  family  with  this  spirit  is  a  well-spring 
of  comfort  that  refreshes  the  whole  house  with 
living  water ;  and  the  care-worn  father,  as  he 
comes  home  from  his  business  and  takes  such  a 
little  piece  of  blessedness  to  his  heart,  needs  no 
metaphysics  of  optimism  to  make  him  believe 
that  God  is  good,  nor  any  brandy  or  billiard  table 
to  give  his  spirits  a  reaction  from  the  yoke  of 
labor. 

How  to  secure  a  child's  heart  in  its  proper 
trust,  affection,  and  joy,  is,  of  course,  a  great 
question,  and  we  do  not  aim  to  have  any  new 
theory  of  moral  and  religious  training.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  we  are  quite  sure — the  superiori- 
ty of  practical  example  over  all  speculative  teach- 
ing. A  child  may  have  morality  and  religion, 
yet  can  not  easily  be  a  theoretical  moralist  or 
theologian,  and  must  learn  of  God  and  humanity 
in  the  school  of  actual  life  and  genuine  experi- 
ence. The  true  way  to  teach  little  children  mor- 
al and  spiritual  realities  is  by  presenting  these  as 
realities,  and  allowing  the  facts  to  precede  and 
suggest  the  interpretation,  just  as,  in  the  study 
of  nature,  the  things  go  before  the  definitions, 
and  the  flowers  and  the  stars  are  seen  with  the 
eye  before  botany  and  astronomy  are  read  with 
the  understanding.  On  this  principle  a  true  and 
genial  home-life  is  better  discipline  for  the  child 
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than  any  lectures  on  domestic  economy,  and  a 
broad  and  earnest  church-life  is  far  better  than 
bodies  of  divinity  or  libraries  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. In  this  conviction  thoughtful  and  prac- 
tical persons  of  all  religious  creeds  seem  to  be 
agreeing;  and  there  is  something  quite  emphatic 
and  encouraging  in  the  universality  and  warmth 
of  the  desire  to  open  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd to  the  young  lambs,  and  nurture  children 
in  the  faith  that  the  Christian  Church  is  their 
true  home,  and  they  go  from  their  own  Provi- 
dential mother  in  renouncing  or  slighting  her 
watch  and  care.  Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  own  country  than  the  dis- 
position to  secure  to  childhood  its  spiritual  birth- 
right, and  to  confirm  a  holy  faith  by  the  charms 
of  early  association,  as  well  as  by  the  light  of 
timely  instruction.  If  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tional attachment  to  Christianity  were  to  be  put 
to  the  test,  it  would  be  found  to  have  quite  as 
strong  a  hold  upon  us  by  its  little  tendrils  as  its 
stout  branches,  and  that  many  a  strong  will  is 
fastened  to  the  Rock  of  Ages  by  the  loving  faith 
of  little  children,  those  tendrils  of  the  human 
vine. 

We  could  write  on  to  any  length  upon  a  topic 
so  winning ;  but  we  must  not  indulge  our  own 
humor  at  the  expense  of  the  reader's  patience, 
nor  forget  that  little  children  are  not  in  every 
home,  and  that  time,  that  pushes  them  on  to- 
ward maturity,  as  well  as  death,  which  so  oft- 
en cuts  them  down  in  their  blossom,  is  calling 
them  away.  Yet  they  never  do  go  away ;  and 
childhood,  whether  it  ripens  into  manhood  or  is 
stricken  by  death,  lives  transfigured,  not  blighted, 
in  every  loving  heart.  This  view  of  the  subject 
should  not  be  slighted ;  and  it  is  important  to  have 
an  eye  upon  the  future  influence  of  this  spring 
time,  when  it  becomes  a  cherished  remembrance  or 
may  become  a  disheartening  regret.  We  do  not 
believe  indeed  in  keeping  such  anxious  watch 
for  the  future  as  to  forget  the  present,  nor  in 
thinking  so  much  of*  our  way  of  living  as  to  lose 
the  zest  of  life  itself.  We  can  be  happy,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  or  our  children's  early  years 
without  any  premature  care  or  precocious  inge- 
nuity. The  method  that  best  serves  the  present 
need  best  secures  the  future  heritage,  and  the 
young  life  that  opens  most  genially  and  health- 
fully under  vernal  skies  and  breezes  has  best  hope 
of  summer  blooms  and  autumn  fruits.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  most  pleasing  amusements,  like 
spring  buds,  have  a  prospective  utility,  and  the 
memory  of  a  truly  happy  childhood  is  a  treasure 
of  manly  strength  and  joy.  It  would  be  well  if 
parents  and  kindred  would  bear  in  mind  this 
charm  of  early  association  in  their  holiday  gifts 
and  festivities,  and  thus  lay  up  for  the  little  ones 
a  store  of  enduring  memorials  and  satisfactions, 
instead  of  wasting  so  much  time  and  money  upon 
flashy  trifles  that  last  but  for  a  day  or  a  month, 
and  have  no  prospective  worth  or  meaning.  We 
need  all  such  ministries  to  keep  our  own  hearts 
fresh  and  young  by  the  remembrance  of  our  early 
days  ;  that  time,  instead  of  being  the  sepulchre, 
may  be  the  garden  of  our  youth,  where  the  seeds 
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of  our  young  jpy&  may  spring  up  and  bear  blos- 
som and  fruit  an  hundred  fold ;  making  us  thus 
younger  in  feeling  as  we  are  older  in  years,  and 
bidding  us,  in  the  words  of  the  blessed  Master, 
"  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  a  little  child." 

It  is  not  wise  to  forget,  moreover,  that,  if  chil- 
dren are  taken  away,  there  is  comfort  in  other 
and  nearer  memorials  than  the  marble  and  the 
grassy  mound  of  the  cemetery ;  and  our  home 
associations  should  be  sacred  with  their  memory, 
not  only  by  our  frequent  regrets  and  constant 
love,  but  by  all  the  hallowed  festivals  and  keep- 
sakes that  keep  the  absent  one  from  being  lost  to 
us,  and  so  secure  to  the  family  all  its  treasures. 
We  need  not  draw  upon  any  art  of  rhetoric  to 
tell  the  grief  of  a  true  parent  over  the  coffin  of  a 
little  child,  for  it  seems  like  the  drying  up  of  the 
very  fountain  of  life  in  which  age  renews  its 
youth,  and  the  charm  and  freshness  of  childhood 
return  to  us  in  our  hardness  and  care.  Yester- 
day a  smile  from  that  little  face  took  fifty  years 
from  our  shoulders,  and  we  were  merry  as  the 
little  smiler,  and  ready  to  live  over  with  glee  the 
most  youthful  antics  as  if  they  were  the  play  of 
our  own  spirits.  Now  that  face  is  changed,  and 
the  burden  of  years  falls  back  upon  us  with 
added  weight.  Who  will  wonder  at  parents' 
grief  when  it  is  remembered  how  wonderfully 
the  little  sleeper  blended  the  powers  of  memory 
and  hope,  and  at  once  revived  the  old  days  and 
cheered  on  the  new.  The  torch  thus  extinguished 
leaves  to  darkness  the  field  of  remembrance  and 
expectation,  and  no  wonder  that  anguish  at  the 
bereavement  sometimes  verges  upon  despair.  But 
good  Providence  brings  the  balm  out  of  the  ground 
watered  with  tears ;  and  of  all  human  sorrows 
none  are  so  blessed  and  uplifting  as  that  which 
draws  parents  upward  toward  the  little  ones 
whose  angels  do  behold  the  face  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  Do  the  best  that  we  can  for  them 
while  they  are  with  us,  and  whether  they  go  or 
stay  their  blessing  is  still  ours,  and  their  trust, 
and  affection,  and  joy  are  treasures  evermore. 

Play  on,  then,  little  friends,  and  be  loving  and 
true  while  you  play.  We  work  the  more  brave- 
ly at  sight  of  your  joy,  and  your  work  will  be 
better  if  your  play  opens  your  hearts,  and  braces 
your  limbs,  and  quickens  your  spirit  for  the  trials 
and  the  joys  to  come.  We  were  little  boys  our- 
selves once,  and  with  all  our  grave  lessons  we 
mean  to  be  old  boys  still. 

LOST  AND  FOUND. 

"rpWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  REWARD.— Lost,  on 
-*-  the  evening  of  January  5,  in  Broadway  or  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  large  cape  of  Russia  sable.  The  above  reward 
will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will  return  it  to  the  office  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce." 

This,  to  Miss  Julia  Lane,  was  the  most  inter- 
esting paragraph  in  the  newspaper.  She  read 
it  over  and  over  again.  Was  she  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  it  referred  to  the  beautiful  cape  which 
her  father  had  found  in  Clinton  Place?  Very 
likely  the  advertisement  meant  another.  Peo- 
ple were  losing  things  continually.  Then  how 
strange  to  have  it  returned  to  the  office  of  the 


Journal  of  Commerce  !  It  looked  very  much  as 
if  some  one  was  making  capital  of  lost  capes, 
presuming  on  the  probability  of  at  least  one 
cape  being  lost  in  the  length  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  from  the  numerous  parties  in  the 
open  sleighs.  The  omission  of  the  connecting 
"Clinton  Place"  confirmed  this  supposition. 
No ;  she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  this  was  the 
one.  She  doubted  more  the  more  she  thought 
about  it. 

Julia  had  been  positively  unhappy  for  weeks 
from  the  want  of  a  fur  cape.  So  many  of  the 
other  girls,  in  fact  almost  every  body,  had  them. 
She  wondered  how  they  could  afford  it ;  but  they 
had  them,  and  she  hardly  felt  respectable  with- 
out one.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  he  could 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  making  such  a  pur- 
chase. He  had  not  recovered  from  his  heavy 
losses  of  last  winter,  and  his  profession  gave  him 
a  bare  support.  Devoted  to  his  professional  pur- 
suits, and  enjoying,  too,  with  keen  relish,  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  literary  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
his  daughter's  craving  for  fur  capes.  So  the 
subject  had  been  dismissed  from  their  conversa- 
tion, though  not  from  the  mind  of  the  young 
lady.  She,  too,  had  higher  tastes,  but  for  the 
time  they  were  obscured.  She  really  felt  ashamed 
to  go  out  wearing  her  old,  narrow,  faded  mink 
victorine.  Why  could  not  she  dress  as  well  as 
other  people  ? 

And  now  the  way  seemed  to  be  opened.  A 
fur  cape,  handsomer  than  her  utmost  ambition 
had  aspired  to,  was  brought  to  her  door.  It 
was  asking  too  much  for  her  to  relinquish  it  to 
such  an  indefinite  demand  as  that  advertise- 
ment. Besides,  reasoned  our  consistent  young 
lady,  people  who  wear  such  capes  can  or  ought 
to  afford  to  lose  them.  The  loss  to  the  owner 
was  probably  but  a  slight  inconvenience,  while 
the  finding  was  to  her  the  gratification  of  her 
strongest  and  otherwise  unattainable  desire. 

Still  lower  down  in  the  strata  of  her  thoughts 
was  this :  Anna  Willard  has  just  returned  from 
Europe  a  rich  heiress.  George  Willard  has  been 
quite  attentive  to  Julia  this  winter,  and  special- 
ly requested  that  she  would  call  upon  his  sister, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle.  She  did  not 
like  to  go  and  call  upon  those  stylish  people  in 
that  old  victorine.  The  cape  was  exactly  the 
thing  to  make  her  feel  comfortable  and  as  good 
as  any  body.  If  she  could  only  think  it  right 
to  keep  it ! 

She  pondered  the  matter  all  day.  She  had 
no  mother,  poor  girl,  or  perhaps  a  fur  cape 
would  not  have  seemed  of  so  much  importance. 
Several  of  her  young  friends  came  in  during  the 
day.  almost  all  of  them  the  happy  possessors  of 
capes,  sable,  mink,  or  squirrel ;  but  not  one  of 
them,  thought  Julia,  with  self-congratulation, 
not  one  of  them  so  handsome  as — mine. 

"We  have  been  doAvn  to  Gunther's,"  said 
Miss  Bidwell.  "His  furs  are  so  cheap  that 
mamma  said  she  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  bought  one  for  Kitty.  You  have  not 
got  yours  yet,  have  you,  Julia?" 
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Julia  had  comforted  herself  by  imagining  that, 
in  some  possible  contingency,  she  might  have  a 
cape  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  it  had 
seemed  one  step  toward  realizing  her  hopes  to 
confide  them  to  her  friend,  Miss  Bidwell.  How 
delighted  she  felt  to  be  able  to  reply, 

"  I  think  that  I  shall  have  one  soon.  I  was 
talking  with  father  about  it  this  morning." 

"  To  think  of  that  school-girl,  Kitty  Bidwell, 
having  a  mink  cape!  That  makes  four  fur 
capes  in  that  family.  I  am  sure  that  father 
could  afford  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Bidwell.  I  wish 
that  father  felt  a  little  more  pride  about  my 
looks.  If  I  had  a  mother  to  care  for  me!" 
And  Julia  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which 
she  imagined  were  tears  of  filial  devotion  and 
regret.  Before  she  came  out  of  it  she  felt  al- 
most as  if  Providence  had  taken  her  case  in 
hand,  and  had  gratified  in  a  mysterious  way 
the  wish  denied  by  her  unsympathizing  father. 

"  Any  advertisement  of  that  cape  ?"  asked  her 
father  at  the  dinner-table. 

"None  that  answers  to  this  one.  I  sent  for 
the  other  papers.  The  same  advertisement  is  in 
them  all,  but  it  does  not  mention  Clinton  Place." 

"  Where  are  the  papers  ?     Let  me  see  it." 

They  were  up  stairs,  in  Julia's  room.  She 
had  almost  persuaded  herself,  but  she  was  some- 
what fearful  that  her  father  would  not  be  so 
easily  satisfied.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
his  daughter  would  not  be  as  desirous  as  himself 
to  restore  the  property  to  its  owner.  He  did  not 
know  the  power  of  a  passion  for  fur  capes. 

"  I  think  I  will  advertise  it,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  think  that  the  owner  would  do 
that,"  replied  Julia. 

It  was  advertised  (though,  through  a  mistake, 
not  till  two  days  afterward),  and  not  called  for, 
except  by  a  showily-dressed  woman,  who  could 
not  describe  it  aright,  probably  another  victim  to 
the  fur  cape  mania. 

They  were  going  to  a  lecture  a  few  evenings 
afterward. 

"Suppose  I  wear  that  cape,  father,"  said 
Julia. 

"Put  it  on,  dear,  and  let  me  see  it." 

Julia  ran  up  stairs,  and  soon  came  down  with 
the  rich  fur  over  her  shoulders. 

"Is  it  a  handsome  one?"  asked  the  unsophis- 
ticated scholar. 

"Oh,  very." 

"Is  it  not  too  handsome  for  you  to  wear? 
You  know,  Julia,  that  I  am  not  rich.  You  do 
not  know  that  I  am  in  debt,  and  it  therefore 
would  not  be  proper  for  you  to  wear  an  expensive 
article." 

"People  will  think  that  it  is  a  present." 

"Even  that  I  should  not  like.  We  should 
dress  according  to  our  circumstances." 

"  A  great  manyvpeople,  no  richer  than  we  are, 
wear  fur  capes." 

"I  know  that  there  are  many  foolish  people 
who  are  conscious  of  having  no  higher  claim  to 
respectability.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  my 
daughter  fall  back  upon  that  ground.     I  am  very 


sure,  Julia,  that  no  one  whose  good  opinion  is 
of  any  value  would  think  better  of  you  for  dress- 
ing expensively.  This  striving  to  imitate  others 
is  not  consistent  with  true  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  it,  if  I  do  not 
wear  it  ?  It  will  save  buying  a  cloak  for  several 
winters.  See,  father,  does  it  not  look  well  ?  It 
fits  me  exactly.  Some  good  fairy  sent  it  to  me, 
I  have  no  doubt." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
that  we  have  not  found  the  owner.  You  are 
sure  that  it  is  a  suitable  one  for  you  to  wear  ?" 

Suitable !  It  suited  her  wishes  exactly — her 
highest  wishes.  It  was  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  other  girls'.  Now  she  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  on  Anna  Willard.  But  she  did  not  say 
this. 

"  Oh  yes,  father,  it  is  exactly  what  I  want," 
she  said. 

If  you  could  have  seen  her  the  next  day! 
But  you  have  seen  hundreds  with  just  that  self- 
satisfied  air,  begging  admiration  of  all  the  passers- 
by.  "Look  at  me !  I  am  dressed  as  well  as  any 
body!" 

She  could  hardly  walk  far  enough,  so  desirous 
was  she  to  gratify  every  body  with  the  sight  of 
so  much  elegance.  She  scrutinized  all  the  furs 
in  the  street  with  intense  interest.  She  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  one  lady  say  to  another, 
"  That's  a  handsome  cape!"  She  met  Sophia 
Burley,  and  her  cape,  which  last  week  was  an 
object  of  envy,  now  looked  so  shabby !  She  saw 
two  or  three  handsomer  than  her  own,  and  began 
to  murmur  at  Fortune  for  not  sending  her  the 
best  while  she  was  about  it. 

She  met  Catherine  Perry,  who  exclaimed, 
' '  What  a  splendid  cape !  That,  to  be  sure,  is 
worth  waiting  for.  But  where  are  your  cuffs 
and  muff?     Nobody  wears  a  cape  alone." 

Julia  had  thought  of  that,  for  her  hands  and 
arms  felt  the  loss  of  their  usual  protectors,  which 
were  not  esteemed  worthy  companions  of  the  new 
magnificence. 

On  her  way  homo  she  went  into  a  shop,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  treated  with  more 
attention  than  usual.  After  making  most  of  her 
purchases  she  passed  to  another  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  sat  down,  waiting,  with  an  air 
of  patient  condescension,  while  a  young  woman 
behind  the  counter  received  and  returned  the 
cordial  greeting  of  a  plainly  dressed  lady  in  deep 
mourning.  This  haughty  air  was  not  natural  to 
Julia.  At  another  time  it  would  have  given  her 
real  pleasure  to  witness  such  a  meeting.  But  to- 
day she  was  the  slave  of  the  cape,  and  here  were 
two  persons  who  did  not  acknowledge  its  pre- 
eminent claims.  She  rose  disdainfully  to  leave 
the  shop. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  shop-woman,  " I  will 
attend  to  you  at  once." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Julia,  coldly.  "  I  am  in 
haste,  and  will  not  interrupt  you." 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  superiority  which 
she  thought  eminently  suited  the  wearer  of  a 
sable  cape. 
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She  returned  home  feeling  a  good  deal  exalted 
in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  next  day  she  put  on  her  handsomest  dress 
and  the  beloved  cape  which  kept  both  body  and 
spirit  so  comfortable,  and  paid  her  visit  to  Miss 
Willard.  She  was  shown  into  a  parlor,  whose 
costly  elegance  she  painfully  contrasted  with  her 
own  simple  and  more  tasteful  home.  "  It  is  well 
that  I  have  this  cape!"  she  thought.  "How  I 
should  have  felt  to  come  here  in  my  old  victorine! " 
Presently  a  lady  in  black  entered  and  ap- 
proached her.  To  her  great  surprise  she  recog- 
nized in  Miss  Willard  the  lady  whom  she  had 
met  in  the  shop  on  the  previous  day.  Miss  Wi,l- 
lard  also  remembered  Julia. 

"  I  owe  you  an  apology,"  she  said,  "  for  so  in- 
terfering with  your  shopping  yesterday." 
Julia  begged  her  not  to  mention  it. 
"I  had  heard  that  my  old  friend,  Miss  Saw- 
telle,  was  there,  and  went  to  see  her.  We  were 
both  affected  at  seeing  each  other.  It  was  hard- 
ly the  place  for  our  first  meeting  after  this  long 
separation,  which  had  brought  such  changes  to 
us  both.  It  was  not  strange  that  she  forgot  her 
duties." 

Julia  replied  that  if  she  could  have  imagined 
any  thing  of  the  kind  she  would  not  have  inter- 
rupted them  for  a  moment. 

"  I  know  it.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  will- 
ingly have  given  pain.  She  is  a  noble  girl,  and 
I  admire  her  independence  in  taking  a  situation 
where  she  is  constantly  exposed  to  insult  from 
the  heartless  among  her  old  acquaintances.  Her 
uncle  wished  to  adopt  her  after  her  father's  re- 
verses ;  but  she  said  it  was  better  for  herself  to  be 
independent,  and  she  wished,  if  possible,  to  en- 
courage others  by  her  example.  I  always  thought 
her  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  lovely  girls 
that  I  know,  but  I  did  not  give  her  credit  for  so 
much  dignity  of  character. " 

"It  is  a  great  and  rare  pleasure,"  continued 
Miss  Willard,  "  to  find  a  person  acting  out  her 
own  convictions,  and  living  according  to  her 
ideal.  There  is  so  little  individuality  among  us 
Americans !  We  dress,  and  furnish  our  houses, 
and  live,  in  a  certain  way,  because  our  neighbors 
do,  without  consulting  our  own  circumstances  or 
even  our  own  tastes.  The  English,  with  whom 
I  have  lived  the  last  year,  err  perhaps  on  the  oth- 
er extreme  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  they  show  at  least 
a  self-respect  which  Americans  in  general  can  not 
boast  of." 

"Yet,"  said  Julia,  "one  does  not  like  to  be 
entirely  different  from  other  people.  We  all 
judge  of  others  by  those  outward  things." 

"  I  confess,"  replied  Miss  Willard,  "  that  my 
pride  would  take  that  direction.  When  I  see  all 
these  vulgar  people  striving  to  be  fashionable — 
looking  as  if  they  carried  all  their  possessions  on 
their  backs — having  no  higher  aim  than  to  have 
their  silks,  and  furs,  and  laces  as  expensive  as 
their  neighbors — I  feel  like  dressing  in  serge  and 
hair-cloth.  My  soul  is  sick  of  this  mean  ambi- 
tion, this  paltry  vanity,  this  self-indulgence  and 
self-assertion !  How  little  they  know  of  the  true 
value  of  money — of  the  true  meaning  of  life ! " 


Julia  made  a  feeble  assent,  rather  bewildered 
by  this  new  view  of  things.  She  was  entering 
into  a  sphere  in  which  fur  capes  were  not  in  the 
ascendant. 

' '  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  very  se- 
vere," continued  Miss  Willard,  with  a  sweet 
smile;  "but  I  feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject. 
On  coming  home,  and  looking  at  things  in  the 
light  of  a  great  sorrow,  I  long  to  be  a  preacher 
of  faith." 

"Of  faith!"  echoed  Julia. 

"  Yes  ;  of  faith  in  something  nobler  and  more 
satisfying  than  self  and  this  outward  world ;  of 
faith  in  a  Heavenly  Eather,  who  gives  to  each 
his  peculiar  lot  and.  his  peculiar  duties !  Why 
not  take  cheerfully  what  He  gives  us,  without 
grasping  for  what  He  gives  to  others?  Why 
not  be  satisfied  with  His  choices  for  them  and 
for  ourselves?  We  are  spoiling  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  His  plan  by  this  rubbing  down  of 
our  individual  life,  and  shaping  ourselves  by 
others." 

And  this  was  the  'visit  for  which  a  sable  cape 
was  so  necessary ! 

We  will  not  say  that  Julia's  feelings  were  not 
to  be  envied ;  for  the  first  awaking  of  the  soul  to 
its  own  degradation,  its  own  wants,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  so  far  off  from  what  is  most 
desirable — surely  this  is  infinitely  better  than 
self-complacent  blindness ! 

Here  was  a  lady,  young,  and  gifted  with  all 
the  means  of  self-enjoyment  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, one  who  could  turn  upon  herself  the  ad- 
miring and  envying  eyes  of  all  the  throng  of 
fashion,  yet  spurning  fashion  and  luxury  beneath 
her  feet !  Sorrow  had  added  new  weight  to  the 
injunctions  of  her  dying  father,  that  she  should 
spend  the  wealth  he  left  her  not  for  herself  but 
for  others.  Her  pure  and  simple  tastes  were 
gratified  at  little  expense.  She  shrank  from 
every  thing  which  attracted  attention  to  herself. 
Her  free  and  loving  spirit  gave  itself  forth  to 
cheer,  to  comfort,  and  to  help  others.  And 
when  she  met  this  young  girl,  in  whom  she 
knew  that  her  brother  felt  a  deep  interest,  and 
saw  with  pain  that  the  spoiler  had  entered  her 
soul  and  was  eating  up  its  treasures,  her  heart 
warmed  with  pity  and  sorrow.  Her  brother 
had  spoken  of  Julia  as  modest  and  unpretend- 
ing; unlike  most  New  York  girls  in  her  sim- 
ple naturalness.  Little  did  Julia  know  the  mis- 
chief that  the  cape,  and  the  desire  for  the  cape, 
had  done.  Little  did  she  think  that  the  first 
time  she  wore  it,  when  she  entered  the  lecture- 
room,  Mr.  Willard's  companion  whispered  to 
him,  as  she  passed,  "If  I  had  seen  that  cape 
yesterday,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  been  so 
lenient  to  Mr.  Lane  when  he  came  to  beg  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  firm.  I  am  really  sorry ; 
I  thought  he  had  more  principle,  and  that  she 
had  more  sense." 

After  this  George  Willard  avoided  Julia  ;  and 
for  this  even  the  fur  cape  was  not  sufficient  con- 
solation. 

But  the  good  work  was  begun.  The  cape  had 
failed  of  its  great  object— the  gaining  the  good 
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opinion  of  Miss  Willard.  Disappointed  vanity 
had  taught  a  hard  but  useful  lesson.  In  the 
mortification,  the  self-dissatisfaction,  the  almost 
hopeless  longing,  Julia  was  entering  the  narrow 
gate  of  a  nobler  life.  Miss  Willard  was  quick 
to  see  it ; .  and  not  by  reproaches  or  contempt, 
but  by  opening  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  new 
spheres  of  action — by  leading  her  to  feel  what  is 
true  and  noble  in  books  and  in  life — she  led  her 
young  friend,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  bondage 
into  the  freedom  of  a  life  forgetting  self,  and  as- 
piring to  what  is  highest. 

"But  you  are  out  to-day  without  your  fur 
cape !     Are  you  not  imprudent,  dear  Julia?" 

This  question  was  asked  by  Miss  Willard,  one 
morning,  when  Julia  called  for  her  to  visit  a  poor 
family,  wearing  the  old  mink  victorine. 

"Can  you  wait  a  few  minutes,  Anna?" 

"Certainly.     For  what?" 

"While  I  tell  you  about  that  cape."  Julia 
gave  its  history,  extenuating  naught.  "Now, 
Anna,  do  you  wonder  that  I  do  not  wish  to  wear 
it  again?" 

Miss  Willard  listened  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est. ' '  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  Julia — more  glad 
than  you  can  imagine,"  she  said.  "I  thought 
the  cape  was  not  suitable  for  you." 

"And  to  think  that  my  strongest  reason  for 
desiring  it  was  that  I  might  gain  your  favor ! 
What  a  rebuke  your  simple  dress  was  to  me ! " 

"I  like  to  see  people  well-dressed,"  replied 
Miss  Willard,  smiling ;  "but  I  have  resolved  for 
myself  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  appear- 
ance to  remind  any  one  of  the  poor  stuff  which 
sometimes  separates  friends.  Oh!  Julia,  was 
not  the  way  in  which  I  acquired  it  enough  to 
teach  me  how  little  it  is  worth  ?  In  inheriting 
it  I  inherited  orphanage  and  sorrow!  Death 
gave  it  to  me — a  death  which  showed  me,  more 
than  any  thing  else  has  ever  done,  how  worth- 
less are  the  vanities  of  this  life — how  great  and 
real  are  the  things  which  lie  beyond  it !" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  one  feeling  I 
had,  but  I  will.  I  thought,  '  She  can  afford  not 
to  dress  well.' " 

"And  so  I  can,"  said  Miss  Willard,  smiling; 
"and  so  can  any  body  who  has  any  thing  in  her- 
self which  makes  her  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  For  my  part,  I  consider  great  thoughts 
and  great  objects,  a  great  joy,  a  great  hope,  a 
great  sorrow  quite  as  ennobling  as  a  great  for- 
tune." 

"But,  my  dear  Julia,"  she  continued,  "there 
is  no  harm  in  your  wearing  the  cape  since  you 
have  done  worshiping  it.  Indeed,  it  is  impru- 
dent to  leave  it  off ;  and  it  had  best  do  good  to 
somebody." 

"No,  I  shall  never  wear  it  again.  It  has 
given  me  only  pain  and  mortification  since  the 
first  day  I  saw  you.  Discontent  and  pride  and 
envy  are  written  all  over  it.  The  poor  have 
seemed  to  reproach  me  for  wearing  it,  and  the 
rich  to  ridicule  me,  and  my  own  heart  has  con- 
demned me.  If  I  could  only  find  the  owner 
how  thankfully  I  would  restore  it !" 

Anna  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  said,  after  a 


pause,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Julia. 
That  was  my  cape." 

"Yours!" 

"Yes.  I  recognized  it  at  once,  when  you 
came  to  see  me,  by  its  peculiar  shape  and  fasten- 
ings." 

"  Oh !  Anna,  what  an  angel  you  have  been !" 
And  Julia  hid  her  weeping  face  on  her  friend's 
shoulder.  ' '  But  I  am  so  glad  to  find  the  own- 
er !  And  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  see  you  wear 
it,  to  be  reminded  of  my — " 

"No,  Julia,  I  shall  never  wear  it  again.  I 
never  liked  to  wear  it.  It  was  the  gift  of  my 
uncle,  and  I  wore  it  only  for  that  reason." 

"  How  could  you  let  me  come  into  your  pres- 
ence ?     How  you  must  have  despised  me !" 

' '  You  might  despise  me,  Julia,  if  you  knew 
my  heart.  What  can  any  of  us  do  in  this  life 
but  repent,  and  strive,  and  look  upward  to  One 
who  knows  all,  and  yet  does  not  cast  us  off?" 

"  I  do  repent — I  do  strive — I  do  look  upward 
as  my  only  hope,"  said  Julia,  solemnly. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  said  Anna,  "that  we 
hate  the  sins  of  which  we  repent  more  than  those 
which  are  comparative  strangers  to  us?  That 
low  back-door  of  penitence  leads  us  into  the 
safest  places." 

"But  to  return  to  our  cape,"  she  continued. 
"  I  gave  it  to  you  long  ago.  You  can  wear  it 
or  not,  as  you  please.  Do  what  you  like  with 
it.  It  has  caused  you  a  great  deal  of  pain ; 
perhaps  in  some  way  it  may  give  you  pleas- 
ure. Its  loss  has  been  a  great  gain  to  me.  I 
have  received  far  more  than  its  value  in  ex- 
change.    Now  I  shall  not  relax;  I  am  firm." 

"If  you  will  insist  upon  making  me  a  thief,  I 
shall  exchange  the  stolen  property  into  something 
less  liable  to  be  detected." 

"  Very  well ;  just  as  you  please." 

"And  I  shall  wear  this  horrid  old,  shabby 
victorine  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  causing  there- 
by great  scandal." 

' '  And  your  father  ?"  asked  Anna.  ' '  Will  he 
consent  ?     Does  he  know  about  it  ?" 

"I  told  him  all  last  night." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  Every  thing  that  was  kind.  It  seems  as  if 
you  both  loved  me  better  than  ever." 

"  I  am  sure  we  do,"  said  Anna,  kissing  her. 

The  next  morning  Julia  came  down  stairs 
with  the  cape  done  up  in  paper,  and  handed  it 
to  her  father.  Not  if  she  had  stood  before  him 
in  queenly  attire  would  he  have  felt  such  pride 
in  her  as  now,  on  seeing  this  triumph  over  self 
and  vanity. 

"Now  I  feel  like  myself,  dear  father;  like 
your  own  Julia." 

He  kissed  her  tenderly.  ' '  You  have  fully  de- 
cided to  give  it  up?" 

' '  I  desire  never  to  see  it  again.  I  shall  breathe 
more  freely  without  it.  It  has  been  only  a  bur- 
den. Now,  father,  will  you  do  the  best  you  can 
with  it,  and  let  me  have  a  little  satisfaction  out 
of  it  at  last  ?" 

We  must  not  tell  her  secrets,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  others,  too,  received  some  comfort 
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from  it,  who  did  not  know  how  much  more  bless- 
ed was  the  giver. 

"Do  you  believe  that  Julia  Lane  is  wearing 
that  old  victorine  again !  What  do  you  suppose 
it  means  ?  I  can  not  understand  it,"  said  Miss 
Bidwell. 

"Nor  I,  either,"  said  Miss  Perry. 

Probably  not. 

Perhaps  George  Willard  understood  it,  for  he 
spent  that  whole  evening  with  her,  and  left  her 
with  a  decided  feeling  that  she,  too,  ' '  could  af- 
ford not  to  dress  well." 


THE  SONG  OF  TPIE  TRINITY 
BELLS. 

I  AM  the  D  of  Trinity  chime, 
Tol  lol,  tol  de  rol,  lol ; 
Swinging,  and  singing  forever  in  rhyme, 

Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  lol ; 
Swinging  and  ringing  in  steeple  high, 
A  hundred  feet  toward  the  sky; 
I  and  my  brothers,  nine  are  we, 
What  is  worth  seeing  be  sure  we  see; 

A  hundred  feet 

Above  the  street 
Swing  we  merrily,  watching  the  crowd, 
Thatching — and  telling  our  thoughts  aloud. 

Speak,  brother  E, 

Nearest  to  me, 
Tell  us  whate'er  you  hear  or  }rou  see. 

E 

A  hundred  years  I  have  watched  the  street, 

The  crowd  that  saunters  idty  by, 
The  marts  where  men  of  money  meet, 

The  spots  where  golden  treasures  lie ; 
They  stand  beneath  our  steeple's  shade 
With  grasping  hands  of  every  grade, 
And  as  our  chimes  swell  on  the  wind, 
Their  stolid  hearts  must  grow  more  kind ; 
For  bells,  while  ringing  on  the  air, 
Bring  with  themselves  a  thought  of  prayer; 
What  have  you  rung  in  music  sweet 
Along  that  stately  throbbing  street? 

The  bells  for  a  newly-wedded  pair, 

As  they  swept  the  aisles  in  their  flush  of  pride 
The  diamonds  glistened  in  the  hair 

Of  the  wondrous  wealthy  bride. 

The  bells  for  the  early  summoned  dead, 
As  they  carry  her  up  to  the  altar  side; 

No  diamonds  glisten  on  the  head, 
No  smiles  to  hail  the  coming  bride. 

The  bells  for  the  old  year  going  out, 
For  the  new  year  coming  grandly  in  ; 

The  bells  for  the  bannered  hosts  that  flout 
The  air  with  shout  and  martial  din. 

The  bells  for  the  tidings  of  great  woes, 

And  the  bells  for  the  joyful  strains  of  mirth, 

For  the  tribute  that  a  people  owes 
To  great  and  glorious  names  of  earth. 

Where  falls  the  sun  in  mid-day  glare, 

Beside  this  tower  of  stone, 
The  hearts  of  patriots  moulder  there 

In  silence,  all  alone. 


The  dust  of  good  and  gracious  men 
Was  placed  beside  the  portals-  when 
The  god  of  gain,  with  clutching  hand, 
Ran  not  so  madly  through  the  land. 
Look,  brothers,  where  yon  knavish  crew 
Would  cut  their  cursed  pathway  through, 
Would  toss  the  bones  from  yonder  mould, 
Of  beauty  young,  and  patriot  old, 
To  gain  a  trifle  more  of  gold. 

Chime. 
Sing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high; 
Whatever  passes  along  the  street 

We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

Listen,  brothers,  one  and  all, 

To  the  song  of  the  middle  F  bell ; 

Sing  ye  cheerily  all  your  chimes 
For  the  tale  he  has  to  tell. 

Sing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 
Here  in  the  steeple  high ; 

Whatever  passes  along  the  street, 
We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 


A  blind  man  sits  on  the  railing  stone 

From  the  morn  to  the  setting  sun, 
I  hear  his  pipes,  with  their  hollow  drone, 
All  day,  as  the  blind  man  sits  alone, 
With  a  task  that  is  never  done. 

I  see  a  few  of  a  thoughtful  mien 

Stand  silently  by,  with  a  vacant  stare ; 
A  few,  that  are  neither  clad  nor  clean, 
Stand  still  to  gaze  on  the  solemn  scene, 
By  this  stately  house  of  prayer. 

I  see  the  thousands  every  day 

Pass  by  in  their  pompous  wealth ; 
But  I  saw  a  beggar,  lame  and  gray, 
Stop  twice  by  his  side,  on  his  daily  way, 
To  drop  him  a  coin  by  stealth. 

Shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  morning  sun, 

Shut  out  from  the  glare  of  the  day, 
Unloving  himself,  and  loved  by  none, 
The  blind  man  stays  till  his  work  is  done 
And  the  Lord  shall  call  him  away. 

Chime. 
Ping  a  peal  of  a  glorious  chime, 

Ring  while  the  crowd  goes  by ; 
Listen  to  sin,  to  shame,  and  crime, 

And  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

Ring!  ring!  ring!  ring! 

A  peal  of  a  wondrous  change ; 
Sing !  sing !  brother  G, 

Whatever  is  new  or  strange. 

G 

It  was  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago 

That  a  beautiful  dark-haired  bride 
Came  timidly  home  with  a  working  man 

To  labor  through  life  by  his  side. 
At  the  Avindow  of  yonder  garret  floor 

I  have  watched  her  many  a  day, 
Busily  plying  her  needle  and  thread, 

Stitching,  and  singing  away. 

Stitching  and  singing  till  nightfall  came, 
In  all  the  wealth  of  her  charms, 
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Hoarding  her  love  for  that  working  man, 

And  pouring  it  out  in  his  arms. 
Many  and  many  a  summer  night, 

Too  late  for  the  patter  of  feet, 
I  have  heard  the  musical  sound  of  their  laugh 

King  happily  over  the  street. 

And  so  he  lived,  this  sun-browned  man, 

Working  away  through  life, 
And  never  a  sound  there  came  to  me 

Of  a  single  word  of  strife. 
And  so  they  lived  for  many  a  year, 

And  so  they  live  till  now ; 
And  just  as  loud  their  laughter  rings, 

And  just  as  smooth  her  brow. 

She  never  has  worn  a  silken  gown, 

This  lady  fair  of  mine ; 
But  the  dress  she  wears,  of  a  snowy  white, 

Is  rich  with  a  silken  shine. 
She  never  has  worn  a  jeweled  ring, 

But  the  simple  golden  band 
Remains  as  bright  as  the  day  it  clasped 

Her  trusting,  girlish  hand. 

Chime. 
Swing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high  ; 
The  love  and  the  truth  in  a  woman's  heart, 

We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 


Well ! 
I  am  A,  the  elder  bell, 
Hear  the  story  I  shall  tell. 
Wall  Street  lies  before  my  sight, 

Wrapped  in  night — 
Scheming  brains  no  longer  there. 

Where  ? 
In  palaces  gay  with  damask  and  gold, 
In  hovels  and  holes,  both  dirty  and  old ; 
Sipping  the  flavor  of  dainty  wine, 
Sleeping  on  linen,  rich  and  fine ; 
Gnawing  the  crust  of  mouldy  bread, 
Sleeping  on  straw,  for  the  want  of  a  bed. 

There, 
Every  day,  in  his  carriage  and  pair, 

Spotlessly  gloved,  with  jeweled  hand, 
Comes  a  banker  of  talent  rare, 
One  of  the  paragons  of  the  land. 
This  banker  of  fame 
Has  a  wonderful  name. 
Widow  and  child  with  confidence  trust 

This  banker,  who  floats  in  a  sea  of  gold, 
Who  spurns  the  metal  as  though  it  were  dust, 
And  gains  by  his  ventures  a  hundred-fold. 
Why? 
The  fame  of  his  gold  is  a  terrible  lie ; 

The  hour  will  come,  like  the  crash  of  a  storm, 
When  the  frantic  crowd  will  cry 

Like  wolves  for  his  heart-blood,  rich  and  warm, 
To  have  and  to  hold, 
Instead  of  his  gold. 
Guilty,  and  followed  by  curses  and  jeers, 

The  wonderful  banker  retires, 
With  the  gold  he  has  coined  from  death  and  frcm 
tears, 
And  the  world  in  secret  admires. 

Chime. 
Ring !  ring  !  swing !  swing ! 
If  we  had  but  the  banker  swinging  on  high, 
How  welcome  he  should  be; 


Let  it  be  tolled  along  the  sky 
We  would  keep  his  company. 

B 

Dead!  beneath  the  morning  sun, 
With  the  work  of  life  undone ; 
Dead!  in  woeful,  desperate  want, 
Swollen  lips,  and  features  gaunt, 
Clothed  in  filth,  a  woman  lies, 
Staring  upward  to  the  skies 
From  her  open,  filmy  eves ; 
Young  she  is,  and  fair  has  been, 
As  yon  gazing  crowd  has  seen, 
When,  in  days  now  passed  away, 
She  has  flashed  upon  Broadway. 

Chime. 
Ring  solemnly  over  the  dead! 

Why  is  this  woman  here 
With  never  a  hand  to  hold  her  head, 

And  never  an  eye  a  tear  ? 

B 

Not  an  eye  shall  shed  a  tear, 
She  is  dead  this  many  a  year ; 
In  her  stay  of  guilty  shame 
She  has  even  lost  her  name. 
That  infernal  demon,  Drixk, 
Rots  out  every  human  link; 
She  has  ceased  for  years  to  think; 
All  as  pure  as  flying  snow 
Till  she  knew  its  fiend-like  glow. 
Stood  her  mother  at  this  place 
She  would  cease  to  know  her  face. 

Chime. 
Ring  a  dirge  for  a  human  soul, 

A  curse  for  the  human  lie 
That  holds  the  brain  in  its  damned  control 

Till  its  victims  wither  and  die. 


'Tis  the  holy  Sabbath-day, 

Bells  are  chiming  on  the  air, 
Christian  folks  are  on  their  way 

To  the  many  spots  of  prayer. 
Christian  people,  rich  in  grace, 

When  you  bend  the  willing  knee, 
Think  you  of  some  pleading  face, 

Looking,  "Will  you  pray  for  me?" 

Think  of  sin,  of  shame,  and  death, 

Think  of  sorrow,  ever  nigh; 
You  but  waste  your  Christian  breath 

When  you  pass  them  lightly  by. 
God,  who  hears  the  lowest  moan 

Which  the  outcast  sighs  or  swears, 
Dying,  in  the  street  alone, 

Also  hears  your  studied  prayers. 

Which  His  mercy  pardons  first 

You  or  I  will  ever  know; 
Which  shall  be  the  most  accursed, 

Studied  prayer  or  desperate  woe. 
Christian  people,  save  a  soul — 

This  shall  be  a  double  prayer — 
When  the  Judgment  books  unroll 

You  will  find  it  entered  there. 

Chime. 
Sing  merrily,  swing  merril}r, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high; 
Find  the  love  of  a  Christian  heart, 

And  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 
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SALLY  LEWIS  AND  HER  LOVERS. 

A  GHOST  .STORY:  FOUNDED  ON  FACT.* 

YERY  possibly  the  reader  may  suppose  that 
-  to  he  carried  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
or  transported  t  fcant  region,  far  as  the 

he  us  about  to  meet  a  g 

We  hasten  to  undeceive  him.     He  is  mer 

into  an  old-fashioned  coach — as 

tea  ran  some  thirl  since,  and  travel 
along  the  w<  post-road  which,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  formed  the  great  highway 
between  the  famous  cities  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Having  honestly  paid  his  fare,  changed 
horses  i  I  Ba  an,  and  lunched  at  West  Farms, 
he  is  supposed  to  arrive,  some  time  before  sun- 
set, at  the  village  of  R ,  a  brisk  little  place 

on  the  Sound,  duly  provided  with  steamboat 
wharf,  stores,  taverns,  and  sloops.  We  might 
easily  name  the  very  locality,  the  precise  spot  on 
which  occurred  the  startlir.  ranee  which 

we  are  about  to  relate ;  but  personal  considera- 

.  regard  for  Sally  and  her  I  int  out 

a  different  course,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  ground 
must  suffice.      Measuring  distances  by  steam, 
and  not  by  old-fashioned  mile-stones,  Sally  L 
lived  very  near  N  ;   a  two  hours'  run  in 

the  little  steamboat  would  carry  her  to  town  any 
day.     True,  the  church  spires  were  not  in  sight 
from  her  grandfather's  door,  but  many  a  summer 
.    while  sitting  little  porch,  Sally 

had  watched  the  fire-rockets  in  their  meteor-like 
ascent  from  the  public  gardens  of  the  city,  and 
had  stood  at  her  win- 
;•,  as  she  watched 
the  angry  glare  of  the  flames  raging  within  the 
n.     True,  the  hum  of  mart  and 
street  did  not  reach  the  Lewis  farm ;  but  the 
-hes  and  onions  found  their 
twice  a  week,  to  Fulton  Market,  and  the 
cockney  Loungers  of  Broadway  came  every  sum- 
mer, with  tl  toppers  and  katydids,  to  air 

themselves  in  the  rural  walks  of  R .      In 

short,  the  Lewis  family  were  no  rude,  ignorant 
backwoodsmen;  their  position  was  a  favorable 

-  nTOunded  by  the  full  glare  of  enlighten- 
ment fwa  of  lantern-like 
academies  and  -  they  knew  B  from 
Bull's  foot ,  they  had  seen  I  of  Manhat- 
tan ;  they  had  beheld  Genera]  Washington  in 
uniform  and  wax  at  1  m;  and,  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  read  carefully  one  of  the 
two  i.                                            .  Friday  morning 

in  the  main  street  of  R . 

The  old  couple,  moreover,  were  very  honest, 
worthy  people,  with  <  a  at  least  as  quiet 

I  their  neighbors.  They  owned  a  few 
acres  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
here  si  Uing,  amidst  red  beans  and 

yellow  pumpkin  blossoms.    The  house  was  small, 

leu,  and  red;  just  like  a  thousand  others 
about  the  country  whose  inmates  have  nevi 

V    :  rly  <  t\  posite,  was  a  pleasant  country* 


*  The  principal  fact  in  this  narrative  fa  literally  true, 
□  thirty  milea  of  New  York  aome  five- 
•ince. 


place  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  passed  his 
winters  in  New  York,  .and  on  their  right  si 
the  district  school-house,  where  the  children  or' 
the  community,  and  Sally  among  the  rest,  were 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a  vast  amount  of 
learning,  including  all  the  arts  and  scic 
There  was  no  church-yard  or  cemetery  in  sight, 
and  the  only  wood  at  hand  was  a  pretty 
on  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  lawn,  while  all  about  them 
erful  gardens  and  open  fields.  The  high- 
way passed  immediately  before  their  door,  and 
it  was  a  road  much  traveled  by  coach,  wagon, 
and  cart.  In  short,  to  judge  from  appearances, 
one  would  never  have  believed  the  place  likely  to 
be  favored  by  visits  from  a  spectre.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that,  looking  toward  the  village, 
one  saw  through  an  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars 

the  wooden  walls  of  the  R Academy,  the 

belfry  of  which,  very  striking  in  its  architectural 
proportions,  looked  down  upon  the  neighborhood 
in  full  scientific  dignity:  moreover  a  Lyceum, 
delivering  learned  lectures,  met  every  Wednesday 
evening  beneath  the  same  roof.  It  would  have 
been  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  bell  of  an 
Academy,  swinging  over  a  Lyceum,  might  have 
laid  the  ghost  which  appeared  to  Sally  and  her 
lovers  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and,  as  if  still 
farther  to  refute  common  notions  on  such  points, 
the  moment  chosen  by  the  spectre  for  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  one  little  in  accordance  with  the 
presumed  partialities  of  a  gloomy,  restless,  spirit ; 
it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  when  all  is  life  and 
loveliness,  and  beneath  the  soft  light  of  a  sum- 
mer moon  that  the  apparition  was  seen. 

Sally  Lewis  herself,  our  little  heroine,  was  a 
tailoress ;  not  a  very  romantic  occupation,  you 
will  say  ;  but  one  that  is  very  useful  and  r 
able  nevertheless.  It  has  been  observed,  by-the- 
bat  this  trade,  with  the  feminine  termina- 
tion to  its  style  and  title,  is  a  usurpation  upon 
the  spnere  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  peculiar 
to  American  society.  But  we  hear  of  men  dress- 
make,  sb — men-milliners  at  Paris,  why 
not,  therefore,  of  a  tailoress  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound?  Let  us  be  thankful  that  little 
Sally  Lewis  did  not  aim,  like  some  of  her  ill- 
starred  countrywomen,  at  being  an  orator 
a  parsoness,  or  a  coloneless,  but  contented  her- 
self, in  a  common  sensible  way,  with  needle  and 
thimble.  Sally  was,  moreover,  a  very  clever, 
skillful  little  tailoress,  managing  goose  and  shears 
with  great  dexterity.  She  was  very-  pretty  too, 
and  upon  the  whole,  making  certain  allowances, 
rather  a  good  girl — active,  neat,  good-tempered, 
and  kind-hearted.  Her  grand-parents,  at  least, 
could  see  few  faults  in  her.  Their  partiality  had 
indeed  spoiled  Sally  just  a  little,  for  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  she  was  somewhat  giddy  and  vain — 
two  foibles  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  world  of 
Lef.  Once  in  a  while  the  old  people  seemed 
to  see  things  in  this  light. 

"But  then  the  child  is  so  young",  Nathan! 
She'll  grow  more  sober  presentl;  .rand- 

mother  Lewi-,    looking  over  her  spectacles  at 
Sally,  who  was  loitering  about  the  porch,  I 
in   hand,  with   the   amiabLe   hope   of  di 
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ing  the  attention  o(  a  certain  young  carpen- 
ter of  her  acquaintance,  from  the  work  he  had 

just  then  in  hand — repairing  the  paling  of  Mr. 
Van  Wyck's  grounds  opposite  the  Deacon's  cot- 
tage. 

"I  suppose  she  will,  wife.  I  only  wish  the 
girl  would  take  Ben  Wright  in  the  end,  for  he  is 
one  o(  the  likeliest  young  men  about  here — as 
good  a  carpenter  as  there  is  fifty  miles  around," 
replied  the  Deacon. 

"So  he  is,  Nathan;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  did  take  him  before  a  twelvemonth  is  over. 
She  likes  him,  I  reckon,  about  as  well  as  any  oi 
the  boys  that  eonie  after  her." 

"Well,  L  can't  say  1  like  to  see  her  treating 
Ben  as  she  does  sometimes.  Why  she  almost 
teased  the  life  out  of  him  last  week  going  to  that 
'ere  frolic  on  the  water  with  big  Abe  Johnson." 

"  So  she  did.  Hut  that's  only  her  way.  Girls 
is  sometimes  awful  hard  on  the  one  they  like 
best.  Why  I  used  to  be  awful  hard  on  you, 
Nathan,  just  to  see  how  you  would  take  it," 
quietly  observed  grandmother  Lewis,  wiping  her 
glasses,  to  take  up  a  stitch  in  the  stocking  she 
was  knitting  for  the  Deacon. 

A  twinkle  of  sober  fun  just  glimmered  in  Dea- 
con Lewis's  little  gray  eye  as  ho  rolled  a  bit  of 
tODaCCO  in   his   mouth,  smoothed  his   thin  white 

locks,  and  bethought  him  o(  sundry  heartaches 
which  Ins  Hetty  had  given  him  half  a  dentury 
before. 

"Wny,  there  was  Abe  Johnson's  grand'thor — 
wasn't  I  awful  sweot  to  him  sometimes,  just  for 
the  Bake  of  teasin'  you,  Nathan?  And  all  the 
time  1  cared  more  for  one  hind  look  out  of  your 
eyes  than  I  did  for  Alio  Johnson — the  grand'ther, 

I  me. in    -and  all  his  fields  and   cows   and   Bheep 

in  the  bargain." 

"You  did — did  you,  Hetty  ?"  said  the  Deacon, 
complacently.  "  Well,  you  said  somethin'  like 
that  afore,  old  woman,  fifty-six  years  last  fall,  1 
reckon  it  was.     That's  a  good  while  ago ;  but  it 

sounds   kind   o'  good   to  hoar  you  say  the  words 

now,  Hetty." 

"To  ho  sure,"  said  the  old  dame,  nodding 
her  head  with  the  confidence  of  owe  who  had 
played  with  the  Deacon's  heart-strings  pretty  well 

in  her  day. 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  young  folks  know  what 
they  arc  about." 

"They  don't  always  know  that,  by  a  good 
sight,  Nathan.       Bui  we  musn't  bo  over  hard  on 

'em,  for  all  that.     Wo  must  give  'em  time  to 

COme  round." 

Bui  now  Sally  had  just,  discovered  that  she 
was  only  wearing  out.  the  new  broom  for  no- 
thing, Since  the  porch,  with  the.  little  walk  in 
front,  were  as  clean  as  possible.  Her  sweeping, 
however,  had  nol  been  entirely  thrown  away, 
lien  Wright  had  first  Looked  up  from  his  work, 
thou  said  gobd-morning,  and  afterward  wasted 

some  live  minutes  ofhis  time  chatting  with  Sally, 

finally  sawing  off  a  piece  of  paling  in  the.  wrong 
place.     All  this  was  highly  satisfactory.     Sally 

had  behaved  badly  during  the  last  week,  and  she 
knew  it  perfectly  Well,  having  been  guilty  of  sun- 


dry misdemeanors  in  the  way  of  flirting,  right 
and  left,  after  giving  Ben  so  much  previous  en- 
couragement that  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  offer  himself  at  the  first  opportunity.  Sally 
was,  in  faet,  a  little  flirt  in  the  grain;  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  not  admiring  flirts  at  all; 
but  as  she  was,  in  most  other  respects,  a  pretty 
good  little  damsel,  we  must,  follow  her  grand- 
mother's example  and  not  be  too  severe  on 
her. 

The  broom  was  hung  up.  Sally  began  to  get 
things  ready  for  dinner. 

"  It  can't  want  much  of  noon,"  she  said,  trip- 
ping about  very  briskly. 

"About  fne  minutes,"  replied  the  grandmo- 
ther, looking  up  at  the  wooden  clock  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

Sally  glanced  toward  the  door.     "There's  a 

heavy  shower  coming  np,"  she  observed. 

"  Yes  and  rain  is  mueh  wanted."  replied  the 
Deacon,  as  he  went  soberly  into  the  garden  to 
piek  cucumbers  for  dinner. 

Sally  fidgeted  about,  now  here,  now  there. 

"Grandmother,"  she  said,  suddenly. 

-  Well,  child?"  answered  the  old  .fame. 
k*  It's  going  to  rain  hard  !" 

"It's  likely  that  it  will,"  said  grandmother, 

Looking  at  the  clouds. 

Here  Sally  stepped  into  the  buttery, 

"Tlu'  bell  will  ring  soon  for  noon,  1  reckon," 

sir1  added,  coming  into  the  kitchen  again. 

"  To  be  sure  it  will." 

"I  was  thinking-  -"  Here  Sally  popped  her 
little  brown  head  into  the  open  cupboard. 

"Well,  what  was  you  thinking,  child?" 
ed  the  old  dame,  with  some  curiosity. 

-  Suppose  we  was  to  ask  Benjamin  Wrighl  to 

come  in  and  oat  his  dinner  hero  to-day,  seeing 
he's  working  so  1 1 ;  . ! i  the  house,  and  there's  sueh 
a  black gusl  coming  up?  It' we  don't,  he'll  have 
to  walk  the  best  part  of  a  mile  in  the  rain  to  his 
brother's.  It's  dropping  now,"  said  Sally,  hur- 
riedly, and  turning  a  little,  red. 

"  Why,  yes,  child.  It  would  be  kind  o'  neigh- 
borly to  ask  him  in." 

"  Only  neighborly  justwhal  [thought.  Ami 
there's  the  currant-pie  1  made  yesterday,  in  the 
cupboard." 

"And  you've  g"t  out  a  clean  table-cloth,  r 

see." 

"Why,  I  thoughl  1  might  just  as  well,"  said 
Sally,  who  generally  managed  the  housekeeping 

her  ow  u  way. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  your  grandfather  to  asjc  Ben- 
jamin, when  he  brings  in  the  cucumbers." 

"  Oh,  I  can  ask  him  myself,  grandmother!" 
"Do   :i<    you    like,   child" — which   Sally   was 

very  apt  to  do  without  any  bidding  whatever. 

Things  Were  SOOIl  ready.  Tin1  cloth  was 
spread  on  the  cherry  table;    a  broken  dish  wai 

changed  for  a  better1  one,  to  put  the  cold  boiled 

pork  on;  a  bit  of  cheese,  was  cut  ;  the  cucum- 
bers were  sliced;  the  currant-pic  was  set  on  the 
table;    and  a  bright    knife  and  fork  laid  !>y    lhe 

place  destined  for  Ben. 
The  Deacon  took  last  week's  newspaper,  and 
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sat  down  in  his  rocking-chair,  waiting  for  Sally- 
to  put  the  stew  on  table. 

"  We're  thinking  of  asking  Benjamin  Wright 
to  step  in  and  eat  his  dinner  here  to-day;  it's 
going  to  rain  hard,  and  he  has  a  good  way  to  go 
to  his  brother's,"  said  Grandmother  Lewis  to  the 
eld  man,  with  a  look  which  added,  "  It's  all  Sal- 
ly's doings,  and  you  see  how  things  are  going." 

It  took  the  Deacon  a  full  minute  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  matter ;  but  when  he  saw 
through  it  he  left  his  chair  well  pleased,  and  was 
stepping  into  the  porch  to  call  out  the  invitation 
across  the  road.  But  this,  it  seems,  did  not  suit 
Sally. 

"I  can  ask  him,  grandfather, "  she  said,  trip- 
ping past  the  Deacon,  a  pink  sun-bonnet  on  her 
head,  a  bright  tin  pail  in  her  hand.  "I  must 
go  over  the  way  for  fresh  water." 

So  the  Deacon  went  back  to  his  rocking-chair, 
and  Sally  crossed  the  road  to  the  pump.  How 
the  invitation  was  worded  we  can  not  say,  but 
Grandmother  Lewis,  peeping  through  the  scar- 
let-bean trained  over  the  window  near  which  she 
sat,  reported  to  her  goodman  that  ' '  Ben  looked 
mighty  pleased,  and  that  Sally  seemed  kind  o' 
bashful  for  her." 

The  bell  soon  rang  for  noon,  and  with  its  first 
stroke  Ben  Wright  stepped  into  Deacon  Lew- 
is's kitchen,  looking  hot  and  happy.  He  was 
hungry  too.  He  did,  perhaps,  only  too  much 
justice  to  the  savory  stew,  the  cold  pork,  pota- 
toes, currant-pie,  cheese,  and  cucumbers ;  but 
as  he  had  been  hard  at  work  since  sunrise,  his 
good  appetite  on  such  a  sentimental  occasion 
must  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  The  old  cou- 
ple were  well  pleased.  Sally  looked  pretty  and 
tidy,  and  gave  only  one  or  two  saucy  little  twists 
of  the  head,  really  in  spite  of  herself  as  it  seem- 
ed. She  meant  to  behave  remarkably  well. 
Upon  the  whole,  all  parties  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  stew  might  prove  an  important  dish  to  those 
who  sjiared  it  together;  as  for  Ben,  he  came 
fully  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he  could  help  it, 
this  should  not  be  the  last  dinner  that  Sally  was 
to  cook  for  him.  He  was  entirely  mollified  by 
the  invitation,  and  determined  to  make,  that  very 
evening,  an  unconditional  offer  of  himself,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  him,  to  his  little  host- 
ess's acceptance.  After  half  an  hour's  chat, 
when  the  shower  had  passed  over,  he  went  to 
his  work  again,  and  while  his  auger  turned  and 
turned  in  the  piece  of  timber  at  his  feet,  Ben  re- 
volved in  his  mind  all  the  beauties  and  good 
qualities  of  Sally  Lewis.  Drooping  love  and  ex- 
piring hope  had  been  surprisingly  revived  by  the 
stew.  That  very  morning,  when  Ben  came  to 
his  work  opposite  the  Deacon's  door,  he  threw  a 
look  at  the  little  sign  over  the  window,  "  S. 
Lewis,  Tailor  ess,"  and  said  to  himself,  "Sally 
Lewis  is  a  pretty  girl ;  but  that's  all  that  can  be 
said  for  her.  She's  quite  welcome  to  walk  home 
from  meeting  every  Sunday  with  Job  Potter  for 
all  I  care — that  she  is !"  At  noon  Ben  ate  the 
stew.     Sally  became  once  more  not  only  ' '  the 

prettiest  girl  in  R ,  but  as  good  as  she  was 

pretty."     When  he  went  home  from  his  work  in 


the  evening  his  head  was  so  full  of  her  that  he 
did  not  even  see  the  stage-coach  driving  past, 
nor  a  face  nodding  to  him  from  the  window. 
Yet  that  arrival  boded  no. good  to  Ben  Wright, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

After  the  young  carpenter  had  eaten  his  sup- 
per he  determined  not  to  go  back  to  his  task  that 
evening ;  he  was  working  by  the  job,  and  could 
well  afford  to  give  up  an  hour  or  two  to  court- 
ing. He  would  ask  Sally  Lewis  to  take  a  walk, 
and — perhaps  he  might  ask  her  something  else 
too. 

"What  have  you  put  on  your  Sunday  coat 
for,  Ben  ?  is  any  thing  going  on  to-night  ?"  ask- 
ed his  brother,  as  the  young  man  stepped  up  to 
the  looking-glass  in  the  kitchen,  to  give  the  last 
touch  to  hair  and  collar. 

"Now  you're  after  Sally  Lewis  again,  in  spite 
of  all  you  said  yesterday!"  interposed  his  sl>arp- 
sighted  sister-in-law — no  friend  of  Sally's. 

As  Ben  could  not  deny  the  accusation,  and  as 
he  heartily  repented  having  called  Sally  a  wild 
thing  the  night  before,  he  made  no  reply  to  ei- 
ther remark. 

' '  I  thought  Sally  and  Abe  Johnson  were  go- 
ing to  make  a  match,"  said  the  brother. 

"Sally  Lewis  don't  care  a  copper  for  yon, 
Ben;  take  my  word  for  it!"  said  the  sister-in- 
law. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  thought  Ben  to 
himself,  dwelling  on  the  delicious  stew,  as  he 
took  his  way  toward  the  Deacon's,  heart  and  head 
full  of  the  little  tailoress.  It  wanted  still  an 
hour  of  sunset,  and  the  youth  indulged  in  de- 
lightful anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  that 
hour.  "  What  walk  would  Sally  choose  ?  What 
would  she  say  ?     How  would  she  look ! " 

Ben  moved  briskly,  full  of  pleasant  fancies, 
and  soon  reached  the  Deacon's  door.  He  knock- 
ed ;  the  old  couple  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  wel- 
comed him.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  parlor  adjoining  was  open,  and 
Sally  appeared  at  the  door  to  invite  him  in.  She 
was  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  and  looked  brighter 
and  prettier  than  usual.  Could  she  have  fore- 
seen that  Ben  was  coming  ?  His  heart  beat  and 
his  eye  brightened  at  the  thought !  He  follow- 
ed her  into  the  little  parlor  with  high  expecta- 
tions of  felicity ;  alas !  as  he  crossed  the  door- 
sill  he  beheld — not  a  ghost,  something  infinitely 
worse — a  rival ;  the  most  dangerous  of  two  or 
three  rivals ! 

"How's  your  health,  Mr.  Wright?"  drawled 
out  a  curly-headed,  pink-cheeked  youth,  one 
whom  Ben  knew  only  too  well,  a  young  dandy 
tailor,  the  son  of  a  neighbor.  It  was  the  same 
face  which  had  nodded  to  the  young  carpenter 
from  the  stage-coach.  Orville  Snip  was  a  youth 
who  a  year  earlier  had  been  a  plain,  hard-work- 
ing lad.  Within  the  last  six  months  he  had, 
unhappily  for  himself,  inherited  a  little  money, 
which  now  seemed  very  likely  to  ruin  him.  His 
ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  thousand  dollars 
left  him  by  an  uncle.  He  turned  his  back  on 
his  native  village,  went  to  New  York,  entered  a 
grand  tailoring  establishment,  launched  out  into 
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small  follies  innumerable,  and  had  nowreturned 

t0  n with  the  laudable  object  of  amazing 

his  old  neighbors  in  general,  and  of  captivating 
the  heart  of  Sally  Lewis  in  particular.  The 
previous  winter  he  had  kept  up  a  great  flirtation 
with  her,  and  caused  Ben,  who  had  loved  the 
child  for  a  year  or  two,  many  an  uneasy  hour. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sudden  and 
complete  damp  thrown  over  poor  Ben's  spirits 
by  finding  Orville  Snip  with  Sally  on  this  even- 
ing of  all  others.  The  walk  must  be  given  up ; 
the  words  he  came  to  say  must  remain  untold ; 
and  he  must  try,  moreover,  to  look  with  decent 
civility  upon  Orville's  very  handsome  coat  and 
very  curly  locks,  diamond  breast-pin,  signet 
ring,  and  gold  chain  to  boot. 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  recognize  me  when 
I  passed  in  the  stage,  Mr.  Wright,  though  I 
knew  you  at  once;  you  looked  quite  natural 
with  your  utensils  on  your  arm." 

"My  tools  you  mean.  I  did  not  see  you. 
But  I'm  not  sure  I  should  have  known  you  if  I 
had.     You  are  somewhat  changed." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  drawled  out  the  simper- 
ing youth,  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  altered,  for 
even  Miss  Lewis  did  not  recognize  me  at  first." 

"  Oh !  you  are  wonderful  changed, "  said  Sally. 
' '  You  are  so  dressy,  and  you  have  got  so  much 
hair  about  your  face,  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you  in  an  hour  if  you  hadn't  told  your  name." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  But  many  gentlemen  in  the 
city  dress  as  much,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Lewis ; 
and  as  for  mustaches,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do 
the  thing  genteelly  without  them,"  replied  Or- 
ville, with  a  sentimental  smirk,  for  which  Ben 
could  have  cheerfully  knocked  him  down. 

"I'd  no  notion  they  were  so  common,"  said 
Sally. 

' '  Would  you  advise  me  to  shave  ?  Gentle- 
men from  the  city  are  often  stared  at  in  the 
country,  I  am  told.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
have  the  operation  performed,  Miss  Lewis?" 

' '  Oh  no !  I  think  mustaches  are  very  becom- 
ing to  you." 

"Why  the  ladies  seem  to  approve  of  them. 
Mr.  Wright,  you'll  have  to  follow  the  fashion, 
too,"  continue  .  Orville,  with  a  simper. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  follow  the  fashions  on  my 
face ;  and  I  should  think  you  might  find  it  rath- 
er a  troublesome  trade." 

"Me?  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  The  cul- 
tivation of  refinement  comes  natural  to  gentle- 
men from  the  city." 

"Is  it  pleasant  living  in  New  York?"  in- 
quired Sally,  with  interest.  "I  was  there  for 
a  short  spell  last  year,  but  I  never  staid  long  at 
a  time." 

"It's  the  only  place  in  the  world  fit  to  live 
in,  Miss  Lewis !  When  a  gentleman  has  once 
got  accustomed  to  fashionable  life  in  the  city, 
he  feels  quite  out  of  his  equipment  any  where 
else." 

"It's  a  beautiful,  grand  place,"  said  Sally. 
"So  many  elegant  houses!  And  then  the 
stores!     And  the  ladies  all  so  tasty!" 

"You  are  quite  right.     Apropos,  do  you  re- 


member the  store  of  Fitter  and  Shaptr,  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  in  the  Bowery?  It  must  have 
struck  you,  I  think.  I've  just  gone  into  their 
establishment.  Fitter  is  a  protajay  of  mine, 
and  offered  me  a  situation.  It's  the  finest  show 
window  in  our  line  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other." 

"  It's  lucky  there  are  different  trades  to  choose 
from!"  exclaimed  Ben.  "Now  I  could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  live  within  doors,  among 
bales  of  cloth  and  such  like.  It  would  choke 
me ! "  he  added,  much  as  if  that  process  were  al- 
ready going  on. 

"  Ha,  ha!"  simpered  Orville,  running  a  finger 
through  his  curly  locks.  "You  are  not  inclined 
to  the  tailoring  business,  Mr.  Wright.  To  speak 
freely,  I  should  judge  so  from  appearances.  But 
you  are  very  impolite  to  Miss  Lewis  in  saying  so 
much  against  her  profession." 

Sure  enough,  here  was  poor  Ben  getting  him- 
self into  trouble  by  abusing  Sally's  trade;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  drawing  the  chains 
of  sympathy  closer  between  his  sweet-heart  and 
his  rival,  who  both  dealt  in  broadcloth. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  blundered  Ben. 

"You  didn't  mean  to  be  impolite  to  Miss 
Lewis  because  she's  a  tailoring  lady,  I  dare  say ; 
but  to  my  mind  the  ladies  show  their  taste  by 
taking  up  the  business." 

"You  are  quite  free  to  say  what  you  like 
about  my  trade,  Mr.  Wright,"  said  Sally,  with 
a  terrible  toss  of  her  head.  "Moreover,  you're 
at  liberty  to  think  what  you  please  about  it,  I'm 
sure." 

Worse  and  worse.  Poor  Ben  was  in  a  fever. 
And  thus  matters  continued  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Orville  was  radiant  with  elegance.  He 
could  not  say  enough  about  the  magnificence  of 
New  York,  the  charms  of  town  life,  and,  above 
all,  the  splendors  of  the  establishment  of  Fitter, 
Shaper,  and  Co.  Sally  listened  with  lively  inter- 
est. Orville  seemed  rising  in  her  estimation  ev- 
ery moment.  Such  elegance,  such  knowledge 
of  the  world,  such  fashionable  words  and  opin- 
ions, such  whiskers,  such  mustaches,  and  such  a 
diamond  pin  had  never  yet  appeared  under  the 
Deacon's  roof.  Possibly  Sally's  tailoring  capa- 
bilities also  enabled  her  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  fineness  of  Orville's  broadcloth  and  the  pat- 
tern of  his  waistcoat.  Ben  grew  more  and  more 
silent,  Orville  more  and  more  talkative.  At 
length  a  bell  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  the 
Academy ;  being  a  Wednesday  evening,  the  Ly- 
ceum was  about  to  meet. 

"That  bell  sounds  natural — it  is  the  Acade- 
my, I  presume,"  observed  Orville. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Lyceum  night,"  replied  Sally. 

' '  Indeed !  Did  you  propose  attending  the  ex- 
ercises, Miss  Lewis?" 

"  Well,  I  hadn't  calculated  to  go." 

"Pray  change  your  intention,  and  allow  me 
to  escort  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied  Sally, 
rising  with  alacrity.  "I  don't  think  much  of 
lectures ;  but  it's  pleasant  to  go  any  where  of  an 
evening." 
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No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  a  trice  Sally 
had  put  on  her  best  shawl  and  hat,  and  certainly 
both  were  very  becoming.  Orville  was  at  her 
side  in  a  minute.  Not  a  word  did  Ben  say. 
Sally  gave  a  half  look  toward  him. 

"You  are  going  with  us,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Wright?"  she  asked,  in  a  cold  tone. 

"I'm  much  obliged;  but  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  going  to  the  lecture  when  I  came  out  to- 
night. "     And  Ben  took  leave  very  abruptly. 

"Whether  Sally  felt  any  qualms  of  conscience 
we  can  not  say ;  but  if  she  did  they  were  not 
lasting.  She  soon  took  her  seat  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Academy  by  the  side  of  the  dandy 
Orville,  now  receiving  his  tender  insinuations 
with  a  bright  color,  now  looking  busily  among 
the  audience,  spying  out  acquaintances  here  and 
there,  and  hoping  they  were  all  wondering  at 
the  elegance  of  her  companion.  Sally  was  com- 
pletely dazzled  by  Orville  Snip.  As  for  the  lec- 
ture on  "Athenian  Eloquence,"  delivered  by 
Alcibiades  Bunker,  Esq.,  she  did  not  hear  one 
word  of  it ;  but  then,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did 
not  pretend  to  care  for  it.  With  many  other 
faults  Sally  had  one  great  merit :  she  was  en- 
tirely free  from  pretensions  of  all  sorts,  literary, 
scientific,  or  social. 

Ben  had  walked  rapidly  away  from  the  Dea- 
con's door  without  exactly  knowing  what  direc- 
tion he  had  taken ;  but  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
he  found  he  was  going  home,  and  kept  on  his 
way  there  full  of  bursting  thoughts,  in  which 
Sally  and  Orville  had  each  a  share.  Not  car- 
ing to  show  his  face  before  his  sister-in-law  that 
evening,  he  slipped  into  the  little  room  where  he 
slept  while  she  was  out  of  the  way,  locked  his 
door,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  bed  lay  there 
tossing  about  all  night. 

The  next  morning,  sorely  against  his  will,  Ben 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  job  upon  Mr.  Van 
Wyck's  fences,  opposite  the  Deacon's  door  and 
Sally's  sign.  He  walked  resolutely  along,  and 
would  not  cast  even  one  side  glance  toward  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lewises,  but  set  about  his  work 
hammering  and  sawing  with  even  more  dili- 
gence than  usual.  Noon  came ;  but  no  invita- 
tion with  it,  no  stew  to  cheer  his  spirits  to-day. 
Instead  of  any  consolation  he  was  obliged  to  hear 
from  his  sister-in-law  that  folks  said  Orville  Snip, 
who  was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  hers,  ' '  had  come, 
and  had  been  at  the  Lyceum  the  night  before 
with  Sally  Lewis !  It  must  be  a  mistake  about 
Sally,  for  I  know  you  were  courting  Sally  at  the 
Deacon's  last  night.  It's  some  other  girl,  I  sup- 
pose, that  looks  like  her." 

Ben  made  no  answer.  But  when  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law  began  talking  over  Orville  Snip's 
good  luck  in  general,  his  legacy  in  particular, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  come  back 

to  R for  a  wife,  they  drove  Ben  from  table, 

and  out  of  the  house  ten  minutes  sooner  than  he 
needed  to  have  gone. 

On  his  way  back  to  work  again,  not  caring  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  Orville  airing  himself  in 
the  main  street,  Ben  took  a  by-way  through  the 
fields.     He  had  nearly  reached  Mr.  Van  Wyck's, 


and  was  passing  through  a  meadow  adjoining 
the  lawn  he  was  fencing,  when  an  object  lving 
in  the  grass  near  the  path  struck  his  eve.  It 
was  a  man's  hat ;  a  gray  beaver,  and,  strange  to 
say,  no  cast-off  rubbish,  but  in  perfectly  good  con- 
dition. Ben  looked  about  for  the  owner.  Two 
cows  grazing  quietly  at  a  distance  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  field.  The  young  man  tinned 
aside  to  take  a  nearer  view.  As  he  stepped  from 
the  path  it  suddenly  struck  him  the  hat  looked 
wonderfully  like  one  worn  the  preceding  even- 
ing by  Orville  Snip !  It  was  the  extreme  of  the 
lastest  fashion  in  shape  and  color.  As  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  Ben  gave  the  beaver  an  invol- 
untary kick,  which  turned  it  over  and  showed  a 
name  written  in  the  crown — "  Orville  Snip,  Es- 
quire ;  No  —  Bowery,  New  York  City.'' 

"  The  very  hat!"  exclaimed  Ben,  snapping  his 
fingers.  But  why  should  Mr.  Snip's  new  beaver 
be  lying  in  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  meadow,  instead  of 
crowning  its  owner's  curly,  oily  locks?  This 
was  a  point  Ben  was  already  burning  with  curi- 
osity to  solve.  It  was  very  probable  that  Orville, 
in  returning  from  the  Deacon's  the  night  before, 
might  have  taken  this  path,  which  led,  by  a  short 
cut,  toward  his  mother's ;  but  why  should  he  have 
left  his  hat  on  the  way  ?  With  all  the  dislike 
of  a  rival  Ben  could  not  accuse  young  Snip  of 
drinking,  unless  he  had  fallen  into  bad  habits 
very  lately;  neither  could  Orville  have  become 
intoxicated  either  at  the  Deacon's  or  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. The  neighborhood  was  a  good  one. 
and  orderly,  and  a  highway  robbery  had  never 

been   committed   at  R .      Besides,  the  hat 

showed  no  traces  of  violence  to  the  owner,  but 
was  perfect  in  every  way,  excepting  that  it  looked 
precisely  as  if  it  had  passed  the  night  in  the  wet 
grass.  To  discover  the  history  of  the  hat  that 
very  day  was  Ben's  determination  on  the  spot. 
In  the  mean  time  he  tied  up  the  beaver  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  hurried  to  his  work  i 
concealing  his  prize  in  a  basket  of  shavings. 

Enlivened  by  curiosity,  and  chuckling  at  the 
idea  of  having  Orville's  handsome  beaver  buried 
in  shavings,  Ben  was  now  once  more  in  tolerably 
good  spirits.  Even  his  indignation  against  Sally 
showed  symptoms  of  subsiding  a  little.  II 
several  looks  over  the  way ;  things  appeared  there 
just  as  usual.  He  saw  grandmother  Lewis  knit- 
ting in  her  rocking-chair,  and  the  Deacon  at  work 
in  the  garden ;  he  had  also  several  glim]  s  - 
Sally  herself,  passing  to  and  fro,  once  with  a 
bright  pink  frock  on  her  arm,  and  again  clapping 
and  starching  some  piece  of  muslin  finery,  as 
though  preparing  for  company.  Ben  took  an- 
other look  at  the  hat,  to  make  sure  he  had  read 
the  name  aright,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see 
again  in  full  letters  the  style  and  title  of  Mr. 
Snip.  At  length,  who  should  come  stepping 
along  but  Orville  himself,  dressed  precisely  as  he 
was  the  evening  before,  with  the  exception  of  his 
hat — he  now  wore  a  straw  instead  of  yesterday's 
beaver.  Nodding  condescendingly  to  Ben,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  he  entered  the  Dea- 
con's door. 

Now  Ben  had  resolved  the  night  before,  as  he 
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saw  Sally  Lewis  tripping  off  to  the  Academy  by 
the  side  of  Orville  Snip,  that  he  would  never 
again  cross  the  Deacon's  threshold,  or  certainly 
not  until  Sally  had  begged  him  to  do  so,  on  her 
bended  knees.  But,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  consciousness  of  having  Orville's  beaver  in 
his  basket  had  a  highly  soothing  effect ;  it  was  a 
very  agreeable  thought  that  he  could  make  his 
rival  look  foolish  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  do 
so.  He  therefore  chose  to  remember,  what  he 
had  previously  resolved  to  forget,  that  during  his 
yesterday's  dinner,  while  partaking  of  the  stew, 
the  Deacon  had  said  something  about  a  little  job 
on  his  garden  gate.  Accordingly  Ben  now  walk- 
ed boldly  across  the  street,  and  went  to  the  door, 
hammer  and  nails  in  hand.  Sally  asked  him  in. 
Orville  was  already  there.  At  the  first  glance 
Ben  thought,  or  fancied,  that  his  spirits  were 
somewhat  lower  than  the  day  before ;  and  there 
was  occasionally  a  sort  of  uneasy,  absent  look 
about  his  mustached  countenance  which  was  not 
lost  upon  the  young  carpenter. 

"Won't  you  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Wright,"  said 
Sally,  blushing  a  little  as  she  offered  him  a 
chair. 

"  Thank  ye — I  can't  stay  but  a  minute,"  said 
Ben,  taking  the  chair  however.  "  How  did  you 
like  the  lecture?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Orville, 
impatient  to  hear  him  speak. 

"The  lecture!  Oh,  it  was  very  fine,  Squire 
Bunker  is  an  elegant  speaker." 

"Did  it  last  long?  Was  it  late  before  you 
got  home?"  continued  Ben,  quite  unable  to  re- 
press his  curiosity. 

Orville  changed  color — there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  lasted  more  than  an  hour," 
said  Sally,  very  naturally.  "Don't  you  think 
wc  were  back  again  before  ten,  Mr.  Snip?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Orville",  with  a  bewildered 
look  that  surprised  Sally. 

"Why,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  later,"  added 
Sally,  who  thought  Orville  much  less  fascinating 
and  complimentary  than  the  evening  before. 

"I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  good  many  old 
friends  already,"  observed  Ben,  by  way  of  car- 
rying on  the  conversation,  and  thus  giving  him- 
self an  excuse  for  cross-questioning  Orville. 

"  I've  seen  all  I  care  to  see, "  replied  the  youth ; 
an  answer  which  Sally  took  entirely  as  a  compli- 
ment to  herself,  although,  as  Orville  spoke,  a 
strange  expression  passed  over  his  face. 

"You  saw  a  good  many  old  friends  last  night, 
Mr.  Snip,  at  the  lecture,"  added  Ben. 

Orville  faintly  muttered  some  indistinct  reply. 

Ben  scrutinized  the  youth  as  closely  as  he 
dared,  and  was  convinced,  from  his  whole  ex- 
pression, that  something  untoward  had  taken 
place.  What  could  it  have  befen  ?  No  attack 
from  thieves,  certainly;  for  the  false  diamond 
breast-pin,  the  magnificent  signet  ring,  and  glit- 
tering watch-chain,  still  adorned  Orville's  person 
as  on  the  previous  evening.  Ben  determined  to 
draw  still  nearer  to  the  particular  point  which 
so  strongly  excited  his  curiosity. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  beaver?" 


asked  the  young  carpenter,  with  pretended  care- 
lessness, as  he  took  up  the  straw  hat  near  him. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  getting  one  like  it  myself,  if 
such  a  thing  could  be  had  in  the  village." 

Orville  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  he  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Were  you  looking  for  your  instruments,  Miss 
Lewis  ?"  he  said,  picking  up  Sally's  shears  ;  but 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  his  hand  actu- 
ally trembled  as  he  held  them  toward  her. 

"I  was  saying,  Mr.  Snip,  that  this  here  hat 
is  not  as  tasty  looking  as  the  beaver  you  had  on 
yesterday,  for  I  noticed  that  article  as  being  un- 
common handsome,"  repeated  Ben,  gaining  in 
complacency  as  Orville  became  confused. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  straw  is  cooler  for  warm 
weather,"  interposed  Sally,  finding  that  Orville 
did  not  answer  immediately. 

"I  suppose  so — yes,  it's  cooler,"  repeated  Or- 
ville; and  then,  making  a  desperate  effort,  he 
rallied  his  spirits,  and  soon  began  to  talk  nearly 
as  glibly  as  the  evening  before.  Ben  could  learn 
nothing  more ;  so  after  a  while  he  went  off  and 
patched  up  the  Deacon's  gate,  determined  to  re- 
turn again  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  hat,  if  possible. 

Carrying  Orville's  beaver  in  the  basket  of 
shavings  under  his  arm,  he  walked  home  again 
across  the  meadow ;  but  although  he  peered 
sharply  about,  in  every  direction,  all  looked  just 
as  usual  in  the  field,  even  at  the  precise  spot 
where  the  hat  had  been  picked  up,  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  a  bank,  just  beneath  the  ha-ha  wall 
of  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  lawn. 

In  the  evening,  having  left  the  beaver  in  his 
own  room,  Ben  set  out  again  for  the  Deacon's. 
Orville  was  already  there,  and  seemed  to  have 
recovered  entirely  from  the  morning's  embarrass- 
ment. He  tried  to  make  himself  very  agreeable 
to  Sally,  and  talked  again  largely  about  New 
York  and  what  fashionable  gentlemen  said  and 
did  there.  He  even  bore  one  allusion  to  his 
hat  quite  firmly,  giving  Ben  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  old 
Deacon  and  his  wife  were  in  the  room. 

' '  When  do  you  expect  to  get  through  with 
your  work  at  Mr.  Van  Wyck's?"  inquired  the 
Deacon  of  Ben. 

' '  I  have  nearly  done,  Sir ;  the  piece  of  paling 
opposite  your  house  is  the  last  of  the  job." 

"  Mr.  Van  Wyck  has  been  doing  a  good  deal 
at  his  place  this  year,  one  way  and  another — 
setting  out  trees,  putting  up  fences,  and  getting 
things  in  order,"  observed  the  Deacon. 

' '  It's  a  handsome  place,  and  well  worth  the 
pains  Mr.  Van  Wyck  takes  with  it,"  added  Ben. 

"Yes,  it's  the  handsomest  place  about  here, 
to  my  mind.  It's  a  fine  farm,  and  well  worked. 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  strange  mess 
they  lighted  on  in  the  garden  the  other  day — 
them  dead  bones." 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  I  happened  to  be  there  when  they 
plowed  them  up." 

"  Be  there  many  of  them  ?"  asked  Grandmo- 
ther Lewis,  with  much  interest. 
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Ben  bit  his  lip,  and  tried  his  best  to  look  grave, 
still  feeling  very  incredulous. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  Deacon,  impatiently, 
"  you  was  feeling  kind  o'  solemn,  and  walking 
quick — " 

' '  Just  then  I  stumbled  over  a  bone — I  tripped 
so  as  to  fall  half  over." 

uOh!  that  was  dreadful  bad  luck — to  stum- 
ble over  dead  bones !"  groaned  the  old  lady,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  Go  on,  go  on !"  cried  the  Deacon. 

"When  I  righted  myself—" 

Here  Orville  paused  with  a  look  of  horror  that 
could  never  be  counterfeit. 

"  What  happened  then?"  cried  Ben,  burning 
with  curiosity. 

' '  I  saw  a  ghost,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Orville 
Snip!" 

"What?"  "How?"  "Where?"  cried  the 
listeners,  eagerly. 

"It  was  standing  just  before  me,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood,"  said  Orville,  in  a  hollow  voice,  the 
perspiration  starting  from  his  forehead  at  the  rec- 
ollection. 

"What  was  it  like?"  asked  Ben. 

"Like  a  ghost  I"  said  Orville,  solemnly. 

"  How  large  was  it?" 

"  Taller  than  a  man,  by  a  good  deal." 

"White  or  black?" 

"All  white  —  like  —  wrapped  in  a  winding- 
sheet." 

Sally  clasped  her  hands  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

"Did  it  speak?" 

"At  first  it  only  looked  straight  at  me." 

"Did  it  move?" 

' '  It  stood  still  at  first,  only  stretching  out  its 
arms." 

' '  Oh,  deary  me !  that  was  to  warn  you  not  to 
walk  on  the  bones,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"What  else  did  it  do?  Perhaps  you  only 
concluded  you  saw  it,"  added  Ben. 

"  No  I  didn't,  Ben  Wright ;  I  saw  it  as  plain 
as  I  see  you  now,"  replied  the  other,  bluntly. 
"  The  moon  was  shining,  though  it  was  not  very 
bright,  to  be  sure,  but  I  could  see  all  about  me 
— the  house — the  trees — the  bones." 

"Did  it  speak  at  all?" 

"  Only  in  a  kind  of  fluttering,  whispering 
way." 

"What  did  it  say?" 

"I — I'm  not  sure  I  heard  quite  plain." 

"How  long  did  it  stay?" 

"I  don't  know  for  certain;  I  stopped  just  a 
minute  to  make  sure  I  really  did  see  it,  and 
then—" 

"And  what  then?" 

"  It  began  to  move  toward  me,  and — and  I 
turned  round  and  jumped  down  the  ha-ha — and 
' — and — walked  home  through  the  meadow." 

"You  felt  solemn  and  walked  quick,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Ben. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what,  Ben  Wright,  if  you  had 
a  ghost  at  your  heels  you  would  walk  quick  too." 

"Maybe  I  should;  but  it  followed  at  your 
heels,  did  it  ?  did  you  turn  round  to  look  ?" 


' '  Yes,  Sir,  I  did ;  and  I  saw  it  moving  about 
among  the  bushes." 

"Did  it  feel  solemn,  and  move  quick?"  again 
asked  Ben,  who  felt  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  Orville  had  seen  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
the  moonlight. 

"I  only  wish  you  could  see  it  too !"  cried  Or- 
ville. 

' '  I  wish  I  could.  Will  you  go  with  me  to- 
night— now — and  show  me  the  place  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  ;"  cried  Orville,  mustering  all 
his  courage  at  this  challenge. 

"There's  no  use  in  going  now,  boys,"  said 
Grandmother  Lewis.  "  Ghosts  was  never  yet 
known  to  come  so  early.  It's  after  the  lights  are 
put  out  in  the  houses,  and  Christian  people  are 
all  asleep,  that  they  prowl  about." 

"What  o'clock  was  it  when  you  saw  it  last 
night?"  asked  Ben. 

1 '  About  midnight. " 

"Well,  we  can  wait  till  then,  unless  you're 
afraid  to  take  another  look." 

"  No  more  afraid  than  you,  Ben  Wright  1" 

"I  don't  see,  boys,  why  I  shouldn't  go  too," 
observed  the  Deacon. 

Orville  was  well  pleased  to  secure  another  re- 
cruit, and  Ben  had  no  objection ;  but  Grandmo- 
ther Lewis  would  not  listen  to  the  plan.  To  be 
left  alone  with  Sally  while  ghosts  were  abroad 
in  the  neighborhood  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  But  Sally,  who  had  some  spirit 
and  more  curiosity,  settled  the  matter  by  propos- 
ing that  the  whole  party  should  go  together.  It 
required  full  half  an  hour's  persuasion  to  bring 
Grandmother  Lewis  over  to  this  plan  ;  but  Sally 
was  accustomed  to  have  her  way  on  all  occasions, 
and  at  last  succeeded.  The  old  lady  admitted 
that  if  nothing  was  seen  no  harm  was  done, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  actually 
meet  the  ghost,  it  would  be  something  to  boast 
of  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  So  it  was  settled — 
they  were  all  to  go.  The  interval  between  this 
decision  and  the  eventful  hour  of  midnight  was 
passed  very  appropriately  in  relating  all  the 
startling  horrors  and  wonders  known  to  cither  of 
the  party ;  at  last  even  Ben  caught  himself  grave- 
ly telling  a  regular  ghost  story,  which,  however, 
he  professed  not  to  believe  at  all.  AVhen  mid- 
night drew  near,  they  all  set  out. 

The  night  was  warm  and  close.  There  was 
a  young  moon  in  the  heavens,  but  passing  clouds 
partially  obscured  her  light,  while  fitful  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  distance  seemed  to  threaten  a 
shower. 

"I  am  afraid  the  ghost  won't  show  himself 
before  so  many  folks,  and  one  of  them  a  Deacon 
too,"  said  Ben,  as  they  left  the  house. 

"  Hush,  Benjamin  ;  don't  talk  so  bold  like!" 
exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

' '  You  won't  be  after  making  fun  when  you 
see  it!"  cried  Orville,  who  felt  very  uncomforta- 
ble as  they  drew  near  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  gate, 
though,  under  the  eyes  of  his  sweet-heart  and  his 
rival,  he  did  not  dare  to  retreat. 

Ben  walked  first,  and  quietly  opened  the  gate. 
The  party  entered,  and  a  winding  road,  which 
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swept  in  a  wide  semicircle  toward  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  house,  lay  before  them.  On  one 
side  was  a  grassplot  bordered  with  flowers,  on 
the  other  a  lawn  sprinkled  with  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery and  scattered  trees.  The  house  was  shut 
up,  being  unoccupied  at  the  time,  and  all  was 
calm  and  silent  about  them.  The  young  moon 
shed  a  pale  light  around,  which  was  now  darkened 
by  passing  clouds,  now  broken  by  flashes  of  dull, 
lurid  lightning. 

"  You  turned  off  here,  I  suppose,  if  you  were 
going  out  of  the  other  gates,"  said  Ben,  who  head- 
ed the  line. 

A  brief  assent  was  Orville's  only  reply,  from 
the  rear,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  position, 
while  the  Deacon's  family,  in  the  middle  rank, 
were  all  more  or  less  excited  by  the  singular  ob- 
ject of  their  midnight  walk,  and  even  Ben  was 
growing  more  and  more  eager  as  they  approached 
the  spot. 

"  Here  is  the  pile  of  bones,  and  there  all  about 
is  where  they  were  plowed  up ;  you  can  just  see 
the  white  bones  though  the  moon  is  under  a  cloud 
now." 

"I  see  them;  and  I  smell  the  fresh  earth," 
said  the  Deacon. 

"  These  are  really  human  bones !"  cried  Sally. 

"  Human  bones,  child ;  and  no  man  can  tell 
when  they  were  buried,"  replied  the  Deacon, 
while  Grandmother  Lewis  looked  down  in  solemn 
silence,  heaving  dreadful  sighs  and  clutching 
tight  at  Sally's  arm. 

Just  then  the  cloud  which  had  vailed  the  moon 
passed  slowly  away ;  the  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
lawn,  then  reached  the  sweeping  road,  then  the 
curious  excited  group,  and  whitened  the  pile  of 
bones  lying  at  their  feet. 

A  hollow  whisper  startled  the  party. 

It  was  from  Orville ;  tightly  grasping  the  arm 
of  the  young  carpenter,  he  pointed  to  the  grove 
on  their  right. 

"  There !"  he  muttered  in  a  smothered  voice. 

His  companions  turned.  A  tall,  spectral- 
looking  figure  stood  just  within  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  with  an  earnest  gaze  fastened  upon  the 
group. 

In  a  single  second  conviction  had  flashed  upon 
all — it  was  no  shadow,  no  play  of  the  moonlight, 
no  deception  of  the  fancy,  but  an  unearthly, 
wonderful,  spectral  form,  bearing  an  aspect  un- 
like any  object  they  had  ever  yet  beheld. 

The  old  grandame  groaned  and  shook,  and, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  would  have 
dropped  to  the  ground  had  she  not  been  support- 
ed. Sally  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  drew 
closer  to  the  Deacon,  though  her  eye  seemed  riv- 
eted, as  by  a  spell,  on  the  apparition.  Orville 
retreated  behind  Sally  ;  the  Deacon  was  amazed, 
bewildered,  appalled.  Ben  felt  very  strangely 
indeed. 

"Ghost  or  devil,  I'll  see  what  it  is!"  cried 
Ben,  rallying  after  the  first  instant  of  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  Benjamin,  don't  go  !"  whispered  Sally, 
imploringly. 

Ben  paused,  and  looked  back  at  Sally.   When 


he  turned  again  the  spectre  had  vanished.  The 
moonlight  faded,  clouds  returned,  and  all  was 
dark  again. 

"Let  us  go  home,"  said  Sally,  faintly,  and 
trembling  all  over. 

1 '  It's  an  awful  sight ! "  murmured  the  Deacon. 

The  old  woman  groaned. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  dim  outline  appeared 
again  for  a  second,  quivering  as  with  agitation, 
and  apparently  in  motion. 

"  It's  coming  this  way  I"  cried  Orville,  in  ter- 
ror. 

"I'll  meet  it,  then  !"  exclaimed  Ben,  advanc- 
ing toward  the  wood. 

In  vain  Sally  implored  him  to  come  back. 
He  walked  firmly  on,  although  he  could  not 
move  quickly,  for  it  was  now  quite  dark  again. 
Presently  another  flash  of  lightning  glared  over 
the  lawn.  The  apparition  seemed  to  have  changed 
its  position,  though  still  within  the  edge  of  the 
grove.  A  thousand  strange  thoughts  chased 
each  other  through  the  young  man's  mind  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  flickering  over  his 
head.  He  had  played  ghost  himself  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  but  never  had  he  seen  or  even  imagined 
any  thing  like  the  shadowy  figure  which  now  van- 
ished, now  reappeared  before  his  strained  eye- 
balls, seeming  by  its  vague  indistinctness  to  mock 
both  thought  and  vision. 

"  It's  like  what  one  dreams  of!" 

' '  It  may  be  the  ghost  of  an  Indian  chief. 
Some  of  their  braves  have  that  grand  look  ;  I've 
seen  them." 

' '  It  moves — slowly — now  quick  again  !  It 
raises  its  arm!" 

A  faint,  whispering,  fluttering  sound  was  now 
heard ;  but  so  vague  and  indistinct  as  to  mock 
the  bewildered  senses  of  the  young  man.  At 
that  instant,  in  making  a  sudden,  eager  move- 
ment, Ben  stumbled  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  and 
fell  on  one  knee  upon  the  grass.  He  rose  and 
was  on  his  feet  again  in  a  second ;  but  the  ap- 
parition was  gone.  He  hesitated,  paused,  list- 
ened, and  then  advanced  more  cautiously  in  the 
darkness.  Some  large  object  stopped  his  ad- 
vance. It  was  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Measur- 
ing its  girth  with  his  arms,  Ben  knew  it  to  be 
the  large  elm  beneath  which  the  apparition  had 
first  shown  itself. 

"  Here  I'll  stand  and  know  the  end  of  it,  if 
I  have  to  stay  till  daylight ! "  cried  the  youth, 
boldly. 

But  a  chill  went  to  his  very  heart  when, 
stretching  out  his  arm  at  the  same  instant,  he 
felt  a  cold,  damp  touch  upon  his  hand.  He 
started  involuntarily.  He  looked  up.  That 
imposing,  shadowy  figure,  with  its  earnest,  un- 
earthly gaze  fastened  upon  himself,  stood  imme- 
diately before  him,  apparently  within  reach,  and 
seeming  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
yet  more  ghostly,  every  second.  Ben  gazed  in 
wonder,  absolutely  speechless.  A  fluttering  mur- 
mur was  heard.  Was  it  from  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  above,  or  some  spirit-tongue  addressing 
him? 

He  gazed,  he  listened  more  intently. 
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His  resolution  was  rewarded.  The  object  of 
the  apparition  was  revealed. 

A  sharp,  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by 
a  rattling  peal  of  thunder,  were  succeeded  by- 
darkness  yet  deeper;  and  as  the  spectre  once 
more  vanished,  young  Wright  turned  away, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  retracing  his  steps  to- 
ward the  pile  of  bones  where  he  had  left  his 
friends. 

But  the  Deacon's  family  were  gone.  They 
had  moved  toward  the  gate,  where  they  stood 
anxiously  awaiting  Ben's  return.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  them  as  Hercules  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto. 

Sally  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Is  it  you,  Benjamin  ?     Is  the  ghost  gone  ?" 

"  It  has  vanished." 

"Did  it  speak?" 

"It  spoke." 

"Oh!  what  did  it  say  ?" 

"  It  gave  me  a  message — to  you!"  whispered 
Ben,  solemnly,  taking  the  hand  Sally  had  uncon- 
sciously extended  toward  him  as  she  spoke ;  and 
then  a  loud,  ringing,  uncontrollable  peal  of 
laughter  burst  from  his  lips,  sounding  strangely, 
indeed,  amidst  the  solemn  midnight  hush  of  those 
quiet  grounds. 

The  Deacon  and  Grandmother  Lewis  were 
seized  with  horror  at  this  untimely  merriment. 
Sally  believed  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

"  The  ghost  is  stone !"  he  cried.  "  It's  white 
marble — one  of  the  figures  they  call  statues.  I 
never  saw  one  in  my  life,  but  I've  read  about 
them.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  expecting  some 
from  Italy.     I  did  not  know  they  had  come !" 

"  What  ?  A  stun  ghost !"  cried  Dame  Lew- 
is. 

"Stone?  Well,  I've  heard  of  such  things, 
though  I  never  seed  one,"  said  the  Deacon. 

"  A  stun  ghost!  That's  what  I  never  heerd 
of!"  said  Dame  Lewis,  again. 

"  Only  a  stone  figure,  mam,"  interposed  Ben. 

' '  A  stun  figure,  Nathan !  That's  as  bad  as 
a  ghost !  It's  like  the  graven  images  of  the  idol- 
aters!" 

' '  They're  common  enough  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, though  we  haven't  any  hereabouts.  But  I 
sha'n't  soon  forget  this  one  !  Where's  Orville  ?" 
And  again  Ben  laughed  heartily. 

Mr.  Snip  had  vanished  as  effectually  as  the 
apparition,  and  indeed  he  disappeared  entirely 

from  R the  next  day.     As  the  clouds  were 

now  very  threatening,  the  whole  party  returned 
to  the  little  red  house — the  Deacon  comforting 
his  companions  with  the  remark  that  they  had 
at  least  seen  something  he  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore. Ere  he  went  home  that  night  Ben  con- 
trived to  persuade  Sally  to  hear  the  message  of 
the  ghost :  ' '  Better  take  for  a  husband  an  hon- 
est, hard-working  fellow,  who  loves  you  hearti- 
ly, than  a  monkey-faced,  spendthrift  dandy,  who 
is  in  love  with  himself,  and,  moreover,  afraid  of 
a  ghost ! " 

Such  we  have  heard  was  the  amount  of  the 
message.  Sally  wisely  determined  to  follow  the 
advice,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  ghost.  The 
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next  day  Ben  and  herself  went  by  daylight  to 
look  at  the  "  stun  ghost,"  as  Grandmother  Lew- 
j  is  persisted  in  calling  it.     As  for  Ben,  he  was 
i  far  more  struck  with  the  noble  statue  of  Demos- 
I  thenes,  from  the  Naples  Gallery,  when  seen  by 
daylight,  than  he  had  been  in  its  ghostly  charac- 
ter at  midnight.     The  young  man  was  strange- 
ly impressed  with  it.     He  returned  to  the  feet 
!  of  the  statue  again  and  again,  at  all  hours,  gaz- 
!  ing,  wondering,  admiring,  until  at  length,  one 
day,  the  young  carpenter,  like  the  Italian  boy, 
i  felt  that  he  was  an  artist  too !     He  went  home 
\  and  chiseled  an  imaginary  head  of  Ethan  Allen, 
in  wood.     His  success  was  very  good.    Mr.  Van 
Wyck  saw  it,  urged  him  forward,  like  a  kind  and 
wise  friend,  furnishing* counsel,  encouragement, 
advice,  engravings,  casts,  means,  as  these  were 
needed.     We  all  know  the  result.     Mr.  Wright 
not  only  received  a  wife  from  the  hands  of  the 
ghost,  but  fame  and  fortune  reached  him  through 
the  same  channel.    His  celebrated  statue  for  the 
Central  Park  at  New  York  has  been  seen  and  ad- 
mired by — how  many !     That  sweet  bust  of  his 
wife — little  Sally  Lewis  that  was — is  it  not  one 
of  the  loveliest  things  in  the  public  gallery  of  the 
city  of  Albany  ? 

A  COSMOPOLITE  BILL  OF  FARE. 

THOUGH  man  is  all  but  omnivorous,  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  induce  any  given 
man,  civilized  or  barbarous,  to  taste  and  like  a 
new  dish.  He  was  certainly  a  bold  man  who 
first  ate  an  oyster.  When  Captain  Cook  first 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  invited  the  King 
of  Owyhee  to  dine  with  him,  and  his  Majesty 
was  induced  to  inaugurate  the  repast  with  a 
mouthful  of  bread,  a  viand  entirely  novel  to  him. 
No  sooner  had  he  got  a  taste  than  he  spat  it  out 
with  every  symptom  of  disgust ;  and  declining 
farther  prandial  ventures,  returned  ashore  to  his 
customary  roast  dog  and  decayed  fish.  The  Jap- 
anese refuse  beef  and  milk,  but  eat  rats.  The 
New  Hollanders  surfeit  themselves  with  stale 
shark,  rancid  whale  blubber,  and  earth  worm, 
but  regard  with  horror  the  white  man's  simple 
breakfast  of  bread  and  butter.  The  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  baked 
snakes  and  finger-long  palm  worms,  fried  in  their 
own  fat ;  but  their  delicate  stomachs  revolt  at 
the  thought  of  a  rabbit  stew.  A  recent  traveler 
heard  a  Barbadian  negro  thus  vent  his  indigna- 
tion upon  an  unlucky  market-woman  who  had 
offered  him  a  rabbit :  "I  should  jest  like  to  know 
war  you  take  me  for,  ma'am  ?  You  tink  me  go 
buy  rabbit?  No,  ma'am.  Me  no  cum  to  dat 
yet ;  for  me  always  did  say,  and  me  always  will 
say,  dat  dem  who  eats  rabbit  eats  pussy,  and 
dem  who  eats  pussy  eats  rabbit."  A  delicate 
stomach  indeed !  A  Frenchman  would  doubtless 
agree  with  the  Barbadian  in  theory,  reversing  the 
practice,  however,  by  eating  both  cat  and  rab- 
bit. The  Russian  eats  tallow-candles,  the  Green- 
lander  drinks  train  oil,  Dr.  Livingstone's  favor- 
ites, the  Barotse,  affect  crocodile  steaks ;  and 
one  of  his  African  friends,  so  the  Doctor  states, 
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made  a  contented  supper  one  evening  from  a 
blue  mole  and  two  mice.  These  dainties  the 
Frenchman  righteously  txums  up  his  nose  at,  pre- 
ferring a  lively  frog,  a  few  snails,  and — when  he 
can  afford  it  —  a  tart  of  the  diseased  livers  of 
geese,  which  favorite  esculents  John  Bull  in  turn 
dislikes ;  preferring  solid  beef  and  mutton,  where- 
in at  least  Brother  Jonathan  agrees  with  him : 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  enjoys  these  and 
their  attendant  luxuries  with  greater  moderation 
than  does  the  "Britisher,"  if  Sydney  Smith's 
account  is  to  be  believed.  That  worthy  clergy- 
man, having  ascertained  the  weight  of  food  he 
could  live  upon  and  preserve  health  and  strength, 
acknowledged  to  Lord  Murray  that,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  seventy,  he  had  consumed  forty- 
four  one-horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink 
more  than  would  have  sustained  him,  the  value 
of  which  mass  of  nourishment  was  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Sir  John  Ross  states  that  an  Esquimaux  will 
eat  twenty  pounds  of  meat  and  oil  per  day.  A 
Tongouse  allowance  is  forty  pounds  of  rein-deer 
meat :  and  a  Russian  Admiral  saw  three  Yakutes 
eat  a  rein-deer  at  a  sitting.  A  visitor  to  New 
Zealand  relates  that  two  natives  of  that  cannibal 
isle  went  out  to  the  shore,  after  a  hearty  supper, 
and  finished  the  half-putrid  carcass  of  a  shark  at 
one  moonlight  sitting;  and  Captain  Sturt,  the 
Australian  explorer,  saw  a  New  Hollander  eat 
over  one  hundred  jerboas  (a  vaulting  rat)  at  a 
sitting.  He  placed  a  number  for  a  few  seconds 
under  the  ashes,  then,  with  the  hair  only  par- 
tially burned  off,  took  them  by  the  tail,  and  bit 
off  the  bodies,  one  after  another.  When  he  had 
eaten  a  dozen  bodies,  he  stuffed  the  dozen  tails 
into  his  mouth,  to  chew  up  leisurely. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions are  the  most  liberal  in  their  gastronomic 
taste.  Next  to  the  Chinese,  whose  ultra  civili- 
zation has  betrayed  them  into  the  toleration  of 
half-hatched  eggs,  shark's  fins,  and  bird's-nest 
soups,  comes  the  Prenchman  ;  and  to  him  follows 
the  American.  Seriously,  is  it  not  an  evidence 
of  genuine  civilization,  this  tolerance  which  re- 
fuses not  any  thing  which  is  clean  and  whole- 
some ?  What  unwarrantable  prejudices  have  not 
modern  travelers  exploded  ?  Dr.  Shaw  enjoyed 
lion,  which  he  found  to  taste  like  veal ;  Dr.  Dar- 
win had  a  passion  for  puma,  the  South  American 
lion  ;  Dr.  Brooke  found  melted  bear's  grease  not 
only  palatable  but  delicious  ;  Hippocrates.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  the  writer  of  this,  vouch  for  the 
excellence  of  dog,  though  the  Philosopher  of  Cos 
recommends  it  boiled,  when  every  body  who  has 
tried  knows  the  superiority  of  roast  dog.  Mr. 
Buckland  tasted  boa  constrictor,  and  found  the 
flesh  exceedingly  white  and  firm,  and  much  like 
veal  in  taste :  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  found 
monkey  very  palatable,  though,  before  dissection, 
it  looked  disagreeably  like  roast  child  ;  and  Gor- 
don dimming  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  baked  ele- 
phant's trunk  and  feet.  To  cook  these  a  pit  is 
-rones  are  heated  in  it.  and  when  all  is  ready. 
two  men  shoulder  a  foot  and  dump  it  in.  When 
the  hole  is  full  (the  four  feet,  and  a  few  slices  of 


the  trunk,  fill  a  good-sized  pit),  heated  stone- 
are  put  on  the  mess,  leaves  over  the  stones,  earth 
over  the  leaves,  and  the  hungry  hunter  impatient- 
ly awaits  the  unearthing  of  his  savory  mess. 

Of  course  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
The  baked  missionary  of  the  New  Zealand  cui- 
sine, the  under-done  human  thigh  of  the  Feejee 
Islander,  and  the  broiled  fingers,  which  are 
thought  "a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King" 
of  Sumatra,  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Nor 
would  a  man  be  thought  illiberal  who  should 
fail  to  appreciate  a  stew  of  red  ants  in  Birmah 
(though  ants  are  said  to  have  an  agreeable  acid- 
ity when  properly  prepared),  parrot  pie  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  roast  bat  in  Malabar,  or  a  cuttle-fish 
fry  in  the  Mauritius.  But  the  eminent  and  la- 
mented Soyer  used  to  assert  that  civilization  and 
cookery  advanced  hand  in  hand;  and  we  may 
rely  on  it  that,  as  the  reasoning  powers  of  man 
are  developed,  so  will  his  stomach  become  less 
squeamish.  "A  nice  man,"  said  Dean  Swift, 
prophetically,  "is  a  man  with  nasty  ideas;"  and 
though,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  there  may  be 
valid  reasons  for  not  eating  pork,  surely  there 
may  be  reasons  quite  as  unimpeachable  for  eat- 
ing giraffe,  alpaca,  bustard,  anaconda,  horse? 
Let  man,  at  any  rate,  aim  at  consistency.  The 
French  of  the  Antilles  delight  in  the  guana — a 
hideous  lizard — but  they  refuse  the  delicate  and 
pork-like  meat  of  the  young  alligator.  We  laugh 
at  the  South  Sea  Islander's  use  of  buckskin  breech- 
es, who  stuffed  a  pair  with  sea-weed  and  boiled 
them  for  dinner;  but  at  the  time  of  the  great 
London  Exhibition,  in  1S51,  it  is  known  that 
so  extensively  were  buffalo  hides  and  sheep  and 
calf-skins  boiled  down  into  jellies  that  the  price 
of  those  staple  articles  rose  considerably  in  all 
the  English  ports.  Eels  are  a  favorite  dish  with 
epicures ;  but  rattlesnake  would  not  go  down 
even  under  the  euphonious  name  of  "Musical 
Jack. "  During  the  famine  the  Irish,  even  when 
reduced  to  the  most  desperate  pitch  of  hunger, 
refused  corn  meal.  All  civilized  nations  reject 
!  dog  and  cat  as  culinary  articles,  though  these 
|  animals  are  clean  feeders,  but  make  a  staple  of 
j  swine,  the  most  foul  feeding  of  beasts.  Chick- 
ens and  pigeons  are  table  luxuries ;  but  nobody 
••  hankers  after"'  crow,  which  is  a  cleaner  bird 
than  either.  John  Bull  will  not  taste  squirrel, 
though  every  American  mouth  waters  at  the 
mention  of  savory  squirrel  stew.  •  Such  ali- 
mentary inconsistencies  are  endless,  and  often 
most  seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  pre- 
judiced travelers. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  parts  of 
animals  that  are  eaten.  Sheep's  head,  pig's 
head,  calf's  head  and  brains,  ox  head,  in  En- 
gland the  heads  of  ducks  and  geese,  ox  tongue, 
rein-deer  tongue,  walrus  tongue,  crane's  tongue, 
and  in  America  sheep  and  pigs'  tongues.  In 
(  China  the  tongues  of  fowls  and  ducks  are  a  high- 
priced  dainty.  John  Chinaman  relishes  also  the 
maw  and  fins  of  the  shark  ;  while  in  Siam  the 
dried  sinews  of  various  animals  are  a  prime  lux- 
ury. Feet  are  generally  liked,  from  the  web- 
feet  of  ducks  and  geese  in  Europe,  the  trotters  of 
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sheep  and  pettitoes  of  pig,  which  are  a  popular 
edible  in  London,  and  the  bear's  paws,  loved  of 
North  American  hunters,  down  to  the  elephant's 
feet,  much  desiderated  by  the  Caffre  and  Bush- 
men. Ox  tail,  sheep's  tail,  pig's  tail  are  in  com- 
mon use.  The  Australian  rejoices  in  Kangaroo 
tail ;  the  North  American  trapper  in  beaver  tail ; 
the  South  African  Boer  in  the  fat  tails  of  his 
sheep,  which,  during  life,  are  dragged  about  in 
a  hand-cart,  and  after  death  are  melted  into  but- 
ter, or  make  a  delicious  stew.  In  Honduras 
the  tail  of  the  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  is  a  staple 
dish  for  the  table,  though  new  settlers  do  not 
stomach  any  part  of  the  animal  on  account  of 
its  vivid  resemblance  to  man.  The  female  has 
hands,  and  holds  its  young  up  to  its  breast  pre- 
cisely as  a  human  mother  would.  In  Juan  Fer- 
nandez many  thousand  lobsters  are  annually 
taken,  whose  tails  are  dried  and  served  on  the 
dinner  tables  of  Valparaiso.  The  tongue  of  the 
sea-lion  has  been  found  palatable  by  travelers. 
It  is  rather  an  extensive  affair.  A  visitor  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  reports  :  "For  a  trial  we  cut 
off  the  tip  of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  sea-lion  just  killed.  About  sixteen 
or  eighteen  of  us  ate  each  a  pretty  large  piece, 
and  we  all  thought  it  so  good  that  we  regretted 
we  could  not  eat  more  of  it."  Shark  fins  are  in 
such  demand  for  soups  in  China  that  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  hundred-weight  are  annually 
imported  from  various  parts  of  India.  Forty 
thousand  sharks  are  taken  annually  off  Kur- 
rachee,  near  Bombay,  for  their  back  fins,  which 
are  the  only  ones  used.  They  are  caught  there 
chiefly  in  nets ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  the  natives  of  the  Bonin  Islands  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  catch  fish,  and  he  saw  two 
of  these  animals  rush  into  the  water,  seize  each 
the  side  fin  of  a  shark,  and  bring  it  ashore  in 
spite  of  resistance. 

In  the  Arctic  regions  eating  is  carried  on  un- 
der various  serious  difficulties ;  and  to  drink  even 
water  is  an  unusual  luxury,  presupposing  a  fire. 
The  cheerful  glass  is  often  frozen  to  the  lip,  and 
the  too  ardent  reveler  may  splinter  a  tooth  in  at- 
tempting to  gnaw  through  a  lump  of  soup.  You 
eat  your  daily  allowance  of  ship's  rum,  and  ask 
your  intimate  friend  for  a  chew  of  brandy  and 
water.  The  Greenlander  finds  it  necessaiy  not 
only  to  "first  catch  his  fish,"  but  also  to  thaw 
it,  before  he  can  prepare  it.  How  grateful,  then, 
to  the  Esquimaux  palate  must  be  the  yielding 
tallow  candle,  which,  having  eaten,  he  carefully 
draws  the  wick  between  his  teeth  to  save  the  re- 
maining morsels  of  fat  I  The  greatest  luxury  of 
the  Greenlander  is  half-putrid  whale's  tail ;  and 
next  to  this  comes  the  gum  of  the  right  whale, 
which  the  Tuski  call  their  sugar,  and  which  a 
British  officer  reports  to  be  delicious,  tasting  as 
much  as  possible  like  cream  cheese.  Dr.  Kane 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  liver  of  walrus,  de- 
claring that  Charles  Lamb's  roast  pig  could  not 
compare  with  this  uncooked  awuktanuk.  But 
the  Doctor  also  wondered  why  people  at  home 
did  not  eat  raw  beef;  and  this  throws  some 
doubt  over  his  recommendation  of  the  Esqui- 


maux dainty.  Whale  meat  is  dark-red  and 
coarse.  It  is  very  commonly  eaten  by  old  whale- 
men, but  has  a  rank  flavor,  which  makes  it  un- 
pleasant to  a  nice  palate,  as  the  writer  of  this  can 
testify.  On  board  American  whalemen  it  is  usu- 
ally made  into  force-meat-balls,  when  pepper  and 
other  spices  disguise  somewhat  the  unpleasant  fla- 
vor. Porpoise  used  to  be  a  favorite  dainty  of 
the  old  English  nobility.  It  was  eaten  with  a 
sauce  composed  of  sugar,  vinegar,  and  crumbs 
of  fine  bread.  Porpoise  liver  is,  even  now,  very 
toothsome  to  the  sea  appetite,  being  dry  and 
much  like  pig's  liver. 

To  return  to  more  temperate  regions :  the  dog 
is  a  favorite  dish  not  only  among  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  but  with  the  Chinese,  who  regularly 
fatten  it  for  the  table ;  the  Africans  of  Zanzibar, 
to  whom  a  stew  of  puppies  is  a  dainty  meal ;  the 
Australian  natives,  who  assiduously  hunt  the 
wild  and  never-barking  dingo ;  and  the  Canadi- 
an voyageurs.  In  Canton,  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
dog  are  hung  up  in  butchers'  shops  next  to  the 
hind-quarters  of  lamb,  but  bear  a  higher  price. 
A  traveler  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  says,  ' '  Near 
every  place  at  table  was  a  fine  young  dog,  the 
flesh  of  which,  to  my  palate,  was  what  I  can  im- 
agine would  result  from  mingling  the  flavor  of 
pig  and  lamb. "  They  are  fed  chiefly  on  taro,  a 
fine  species  of  potato,  and  are  thought  fit  for  mark- 
et at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  mode  of  cook- 
ing dogs  and  pigs  in  these  islands  doubtless  con- 
tributes to  make  them  a  gastronomic  success.  A 
hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  animal,  which  is  carefully  cleaned. 
A  fire  is  built  in  the  hole  and  stones  thrown  in, 
which  are  made  red-hot.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  the  red-hot  stones, 
fragrant  leaves  are  thrown  in,  and  the  dog  (or 
pig)  laid  on  these  on  its  back.  The  body  is  then 
covered  with  more  leaves,  with  stones,  and  final- 
ly with  earth,  which  makes  the  oven  tight.  Aft- 
er a  proper  time,  the  savory  mess  is  taken  out, 
cooked  to  a  turn,  and  in  a  style  which  not  even 
the  great  Soyer  could  excel.  The  interior  is  full 
of  the  finest  juices  of  the  animal,  which  makes 
a  delicious  gravy.  Epicures,  who  have  tasted 
sucking  pig  roasted  in  this  manner,  declare  that 
it  is  inimitable.  How  Lamb  would  have  delight- 
ed in  this  succulent  dish  ! 

As  for  rats,  the  Chinese,  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  the  New  Hollanders, 
the  Esquimaux,  and  many  other  people,  esteem 
them  most  fit  food.  In  Canton  rat  soup  is  thought 
equal  to  ox-tail  soup  ;  and  a  dozen  fat  rats  are 
worth  two  dollars.  A  Yankee  speculator  is  about 
— according  to  recent  Calcutta  papers — to  make 
a  good  thing  of  salted  rats !  The  British  Indian 
province  of  Scinde  has  been  for  several  years  so 
infested  with  grain-eating  rats  that  the  price  of 
grain  has  risen  twenty-five  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment has  proclaimed  a  head-money  on  all  rats 
and  mice  killed  in  the  province,  of  six  cents  per 
dozen ;  the  slayer  having  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing the  body,  and  presenting  only  the  tail.  Put- 
ting this  fact  together  with  the  high  price  got  for 
rats  in  the  Chinese  markets,  the  speculator  has 
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■  a  monopoly  of  •what 
he  consi       -  lucrative  bus  ::d  de- 

i 

rata 

-  "..;.  S  :.d  the 

g,  sailing,  pressing  ;  racking  in 

-  :he  price  to  six  pice  IFI  suc- 

ceed in  obtaining  g      -:e  the  price  that 

in  Whampoa  and  Canton  for  corn-proven 
"is  made — or.  rather.  I  will  be 
on  the  fair  road  to  it.  and  will  open  a  fine  field 
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The  nest  of  :"..-.  B  b  escuknta.  which  is 
thought  so  delicious  a  morsel  by  the  Chin-  - 
Cambojans  that  the  finest  white  nests  are  worth, 
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is  nearly  the  size  of  a  goose  eg^.  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  silTer  table-spoon,  and  weighs  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  ounce.     Those  that  are  dry, 

.  and  clean  are  the  most  valuable, 
are  packed  in  bundles,  with  split  rattans  run 
through  them,  to  pres-.  ey  are 

ves,  at  much  peril  to  the 
Ding  of  the 
-    -  performed  with  many 
rstil  monies.     The  1  i  st 
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..-.:.-.  -ed  indiscriminately,  and  half- 
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-  hi  to  those 

mty-four  common   h 
■  mere  hole  in  th    -  -    ■       . 
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;  hace  it  on  end  in  the  he :  eak  a 
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ing  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Golden 
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thexe  immense  quantities  of  the  eggs  of  a 
kind  of  gull  which  frequer.-- 
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an  two  n 
(part  of  July  and  A    -  more  than  five  hun- 
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were  formerly  to  be  found  on  the  Californian 
On  one,  off  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro, 
which  the  writer  of  this 
of  the  bird-  _       - 

I 

g  of  ]        "he  la- 
bor. -    pen- 
.    _      .                    •                          ... 

to  breed  th-.     young,  1 
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tamable  creatures  £ 
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four  thousand  eggs  are  tah 
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at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  requires 
an  experienced  hand  to  detect  the  eggs,  which 
are  always  ingeniously  covered  up;  but  where 
they  are  hunted  but  few  escape.  The  Indians 
of  the  Orinoco  obtain  from  these  eggs  a  kind  of 
clear  and  sweet  oil,  which  they  use  instead  of 
butter.  In  February,  when  the  high  waters  of 
the  river  recede,  millions  of  turtles  come  on  shore 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  So  sure  is  this  harvest, 
and  so  abundant,  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  acre 
—  this  space  often  yielding  one  hundred  jars. 
The  total  yearly  gathering  of  the  region  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  is  about  five  thousand 
jars  of  oil ;  and  it  takes  five  thousand  eggs  to 
make  a  jar. 

The  turtle,  that  beast  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  city  governments,  is  a  deli- 
cacy of  quite  modern  repute.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  it  was  only  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  Jamaica.  At  present  calipash,  calipee,  and 
green  fat  are  luxuries  known  only  to  the  stomach 
of  Dives  and  his  compeers.  Both  the  turtle  and 
the  guana  are  hunted  with  considerable  cunning. 
The  first  named  is  watched,  when  it  comes  on 
shore  at  night,  and  tumbled  over  on  its  back, 
where  it  lies  helpless  until  its  captors  have  time 
to  carry  it  off.  The  guana,  luckless  lizard !  is 
hunted  with  dogs ;  and  when  taken  alive,  has  its 
mouth  sewed  up  to  prevent  it  biting.  It  lives 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  without  food.  A  soft- 
shelled  turtle  abounds  in  the  bayous  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  is  much  prized  as  a  table  delicacy.  I: 
is  particularly  hard  to  catch  ;  but  when  lying  on 
a  log  at  the  water-side,  sunning  itself,  is  often  a 
fair  shot  for  the  rifle.  When  shot,  however,  it  is 
unluckily  prone  to  tumble  into  the  water  and 
make  its  escape,  even  in  death.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  related  that  an  ingenious  epicure  de- 
vised the  following  satisfactory  plan :  He  cut  a 
piece  of  wood  one  inch  long,  and  so  rounded  as 
easily  to  fit  into  his  rifle.  To  this  "  toggle"'  he 
secured  a  piece  of  stout  twine,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  other  end  of  which  was  run 
through  a  rifle-ball.  The  ball  was  then  inserted 
in  its  place,  the  string  and  toggle  followed,  and 
he  was  ready  for  his  turtle.  Getting  a  fair  shot, 
the  ball  pierced  the  turtle  and  entered  the  log 
on  which  it  was  lying,  where  it  stuck.  But  the 
string  and  toggle  held  the  astonished  beast  firm- 
ly until  his  enemy  could  come  in  a  canoe  to  make 
good  his  capture. 

The  Isle  of  Ascension,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
is  an  extensive  breeding-place  for  turtle.  Dr.  W. 
M.  Wood,  in  his  just  published  work,  "Fankwei : 
a  Cruise  in  the  United  States  Steamer  San  Ja- 
cinto," says  that  the  turtle  of  Ascension  are  a 
government  monopoly,  and  that  large  basins  have 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  breed- 
ing turtle  and  their  newly-hatched  young.  A  sin- 
gular fact  is,  that  from  the  time  the  young  tur- 
tle become  of  the  size  of  a  dollar  they  disappear, 
and  are  seen  no  more  until  they  return  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Where  they 
spend  the  interval  has  not  been  discovered. 

Lobster  is  a  favorite  dainty  with  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  but  no  one  thinks  of  eating 


locusts.  Yet  these  last  form  a  welcome  meal 
to  many  tribes  and  nations,  and  all  travelers 
who  have  tasted  them  bear  witness  that  they 
make  a  toothsome  dish.  We  do  not  propose  to 
advocate  their  introduction  to  American  tables ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  chief 
difference  between  lobster  and  locust,  considered 
as  an  article  of  diet,  is  that  the  first  is  the  foul- 
est feeder  known,  while  the  locust,  though  not 
dainty,  lives  chiefly  on  fresh  vegetable  substances. 
Let  us  not  reproach  the  locust-eaters. 

Ants  are  eaten  in  many  countries.  In  Brazil 
the  largest  species  are  prepared  with  a  sauce  of 
resin.  In  Africa  they  stew  them  with  butter. 
In  the  East  Indies  they  are  caught  in  pits,  care- 
fully roasted,  like  coffee,  and  eaten  by  mouth- 
fuls  afterward,  as  our  children  eat  candies  or 
raisins.  Mr.  Smeathman  says:  "I  have  eaten 
them  several  times,  dressed  in  this  way,  and 
think  them  delicate,  nourishing,  and  wholesome. 
They  are  something  sweeter,  though  not  so  fat 
and  clogging  as  the  caterpillar  or  maggot  of  the 
palm-tree  snout-beetle,  which  is  served  up  at  all 

',  the  luxurious  tables  of  the  West  Indian  epicures, 

\  particularly  the  French,  as  the  greatest  dainty 
of  the  Western  world."  A  curry  of  ants'  eggs  is 
a  very  costly  luxury  in  Siam ;  and  in  Mexico 
the  people  have,  from  time  immemorial,  eaten 
the  eggs  of  a  water  insect  which  prevails  in  the 
lagunes  of  that  city*. 

The  Ceylonese,  ungrateful  wretches,  eat  the 
bees  after  robbing  them  of  their  honey.  The 
African  Bushmen  eat  all  the  caterpillars  they 
find.  A  Bushman  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  a  New  York  market  gardener's  cab- 
bage field.     The  Australians  are  notorious  as 

i  maggot  eaters ;  and  the  Chinese,  who  waste  no- 

I  thing,  eat  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk-worm  after 
they  have  wound  the  silk  from  its  cocoon.  It 
is  said  that  the  North  American  Indians  used  to 
eat  the  seventeen-year  locusts.  The  Diggers  of 
California  fatten   themselves   on   grasshoppers : 

;  hogs  are  also  fond  of  them ;  and  it  is  related 
that,  in  New  Jersey,  an  ingenious  soap-boiler 
made  excellent  soap,  of  which  a  swarm  of  seven- 

]  teen-year  locusts  formed  a  prominent  ingredient. 

The  African  Bushmen  and  the  savages  c  1 
Caledonia  are  very  fond  of  spiders  roasted.    This 

j  singular  taste  is  not  unknown  even  in  Europe. 
Reaumur  tells  of  a  young  lady  who,  when  walk- 

I  ing  in  her  garden,  used  to  eat  all  the  spiders 
she  could  catch ;  and  the  celebrated  Anna  Ma- 
ria Schurman  ate  them  like  nuts,  which,  she 
averred,  they  much  resembled  in  taste.  Lal- 
lande,  the  French  astronomer,  was  equally  fond 

j  of  them;    and  a  German,  immortalized  by  B  - 

■  sel,  used  to  spread  them  on  his  bread  instead  of 
butter. 

Among  oyster-eating  people  the  Americans 
take  the  lead;  and  New  York  is  the  greatest 
oyster  market  in  the  world.  There  are  in  the 
city-  nearly  two  hundred  wholesale  dealers,  who 
have  invested  in  the  business  over  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  trade  in  New  York  amor.- 
nearly  seven  million  dollars  per  annum,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  people  are  engaged  : 
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fly  and  indirectly.    Virginia  furnishes  from 
her  bars  about  rwo-thirds  of  the  ojsl     a 
sumed  in  the   Union.      Fifteen   hundred   and 
twenty  boats  are  engaged  in  their  collection  and 
transportation.      Baltimore,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  beds,  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  oyster  transporting  bus 
From  here  they  are  sent  all  over  the  W< 
and  Southern  States.     One  firm  opens,  in  the 
season,  2500  bushels  of  oysters  per  day,  and  has 
paid  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
for  freight  no  less  than  -  in  one  year. 

Governor  Wise  estimates  that  Virginia  pc  - 

.  000  acres  of  oy-  .  ontaining  about 

784.    >0,000  bushels  of  oy-:  as       1  he  lover  of 
this  bivalve  who  fears  that  the  immense  con- 
sumption will  bring  on  a  scarcity,  may  take 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  femak 
spawns  per  year  a  family  of  8,000,000  young  ones. 

Snails  are  a  prime  luxury  in  Europe. 
French  are  large  consumers,  but  the  Viennese  are 
the  principal  snail-eaters  of  the  world. 
town  of  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  great  quantities 
of  snails  are  fed  for  the  Vienna  market,  those 
which  have  been  fattened  upon  strawberries  bring- 
ing the  highest  price.  .isand  pounds  of 
snails  are  annually  exported  from  the  Isle  of 
e  Coast  Castle  the  great  African 
snail,  which  attains  a  length  of  eight  inches,  is 
made  into  soup.  In  England  snail-soup  is  pre- 
scribed for  eonsump:: 

But  enough  of  outlandish  dishes.     So  long  as 
:k  to  our  homes  and  our  good  American 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton — of  which,  by-the-way, 
according  to  recent  statistics,  e-  -Yorker 

is  supposed  to  consume  half  a  pound  per  diem — 
we  need  not  offend  our  stomachs  with  snail  - 
ant  stews,  or  alligator  sU  re  close  our 

bill  of  fare  with  an  anecdote  which  will  furnish 
a  useful  hint  to  that  respectable  and  popular 
class  of  men,  the  keepers  of  eating-houses.  The 
scene  is  a  city  court-room ;  and  the  judge  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  cross-examine  the  dud 
as  in  a  case  before  him. 

•  •  You  sav  vou  have  confidence  in  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Smith! 

Vvs,  Sir." 
late  to  the  court,  if  you  please,  what  ; 
this  feeling  of  confidence.*' 

1  •  Why  you  see,  Sir,  there's  allers  reports  'bout 
eatin  "-house  men,  and  I  used  to  kinder  think — " 

•  •  Never  mind  what  you  thought — tell  us  what 
you  kn 

•  •  Weil.  Sir,  one  day  I  goes  down  to  Cooken*s 
shop,  an*  sez  to  the  w.. 

us  a  weal  p  i 

••  Well,  Sir,  proceed.  *' 

•  •  Well.  Sir.  just  then  Mr.  Cooken  com-.  - 
and  sez  he.  •  How  du.  Smith — ■  I 

b 

••  -Weal  pie  V  bo  I. 

Good,1  sez  he,  ■  I'll  take  one  ru ;'  so  1 
down  and  eats  one  of  his  own  weal  pies,  right 
afore  m 

I  that  cause  your  confidence  in  him  ?"' 
■  Yes,  it  did,  Sir ;  when  an  eatin  "-house  keeper 


vomers  an"  deliberate. 
i  one  of  his  own  weal  pies,  no  man  a 
,  feel  confidence—::    -:. .    a  him  to  be  an  honest 
man.  *' 

A  word  to  t!r.  Iliririil 


THE  PAUPER'S  HOME. 

0XE  house  each  mortal  fa 
Built  without  beam  or  1 
Toward  it  win."-  di — 

No  rent  the  tenant  | 
•    - 
Y.:  :he  landlord  eon  — 

Alv. 

Oft  stands  it  desol. .- 
Long  closed  its  gate- 

lb       ter  gal  fc— 

-     -• 

".'  •   .  ate  I 

One  feast  and  bowl  - 
One  perfume  fills  the  air — 

The  tenant  findeth  room, 

.  -   . 
Wher-  _  Inns  nc  — 

me. 

One  dress  all  tenai:- 

Pauper,  and  priu 

Alone  — 

.ore  a  vile 
Pauper !    thy  boose  1 

-:— 
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I  AM  . 

nomina:-. 

Xhe  dock  had  jnststraci 
the  last  si  B   ndred  and 

Bobgohun  Huf 
tale  which  I  contri  laadally  : 

I  tneanl 

manu-  _  • 

lineal  Tendencies  hdf  Stzesi 

subse  ]  :>n  in 

the  A 

:.  drawing  my  mind  mom 
preoc  . 

. —  .        -    - 

confirmed  by  a  shivering  sensat:  xnbs. 

-     : 

room  being 

hall,  leaned 

I     g 
to  shoal 

I  should,  however,  remark  parenthetical]; 
mv  room  was  Number 
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M'Screwby's  boarding-house,  on  Bleecker  Street, 
near  Avenue  A.  The  other  occupants  had,  two 
hours  before,  gone  out  singly  and  in  groups  to 
the  theatre  or  cheaper  places  of  amusement. 
Unwonted,  almost  fearful,  silence  reigned — a  si- 
lence that  was  rendered  the  more  impressive  by 
the  fact  that  the  fifth  story,  immediately  below, 
was  equally  quiet. 

I  was,  as  I  before  intimated,  about  to  break 
this  silence  by  shouting  "Bridget:"  when  the 
intended  action  of  my  vocal  organs  was  prevent- 
ed by  a  sound  which  just  then  saluted  my  ears. 
That  sound  was  a  violent  and  obstreperous  cach- 
innation.  It  was  not  precisely  a  horse-laugh : 
I  am  unable  zoologically  to  classify  it.  It  broke 
abruptly  upon  the  stillness  with  no  apparent  cause 
or  sequence,  and  seemed  to  leave  a  strange  quiv- 
er in  the  succeeding  silence. 

I  had  just  convinced  myself  that  it  was  but  the 
product  of  my  own  brain,  over-excited  by  the 
thrilling  conceptions  just  embodied  in  Chapter 
One  Hundred  and  Twelve  aforesaid,  when  I 
again  heard  it  more  distinctly  than  before.  Al- 
though decidedly  masculine  in  tone,  it  yet  forci- 
-  minded  me  of  the  refrain  heard  by  Jane 
Eyre  in  the  desolate  chambers  of  Thornfield ; 
and  I  stared  in  uneasy  apprehension  of  seeing 
Grace  Poole  with  her  pot  of  porter,  or  the  livid 
Mrs.  Rochester  herself,  stalk  forth  from  some  at- 
tic room  in  Mrs.  Bi'Screwby's  boarding-house. 

"Ha!  ha:  ha!" 

This  time  it  was  deep,  resonant,  and  hollow, 
as  though  forced  from  the  depths  of  an  empty 
stomach.  I  fancied  that  the  Demon  of  Starva- 
tion might  be  exulting  over  the  carcass  of  some 
of  my  unfortunate  fellow-attics — perhaps  Brown, 
the  unpublished  poet  in  Number  Three,  or  Sniith- 
io.  the  gaunt  artist  in  Number  Nine. 

"Ha:  ha:  ha— a— a!? 

Sonorous  and  prolonged,  like  the  jubilant  howl 
of  a  wolf  that  has  just  concluded  a  repast  on  some 
unusually  toothsome  traveler. 

I  confess  that  I  was  frightened.  I  felt  the 
capillary  covering  of  my  head  rise  and  stand  in 
serried  array  around  its  bald  apex.  A  chill 
crept  through  the  marrow  of  my  bones — if,  in- 
deed, the  bones  of  a  poor  devil  author  can,  even 
figuratively,  be  said  to  contain  mam 

I  at  length  perceived  that  the  strange  sounds 
originated  in  Number  Eight — Jones's  room. 

I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Jones,  except  that 
his  inky  lingers  and  untidy  aspect  had  convinced 
me  that  he  belonged  to  the  literary  profession. 
The  settled  gloom  of  his  countenance  and  com- 
pression of  his  bloodless  lips,  together  with  a 
strange  twinkle  in  his  eye.  had  given  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  harboring  some  dreadful 
purpose.  I  had  always  instinctively  shrunk 
from  Jones. 

New,  however,  fully  determined  to  learn  the 
source  and  nature  of  these  mysterious  explo- 
sions I  proceeded  to  Number  Eight.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  I  timidly  looked  in.  There  sat 
Jones  in  his  solitary  chair  before  the  empty  grate, 
habited  only  in  a  ragged  dressing-gown.  He 
held  a  newspaper  before  his  eyes,  and  would  al- 


ternately read  something  therein  and  give  utter- 
ance to  a  yell  of  laughter. 

Thinking  him  intoxicated,  I  was  about  to  re- 
tire, when,  seeing  me,  he  rushed  forward  to  greet 
me. 

"Ah!  come  in,  Mr.  Podhammer !  Delight- 
ed to  see  you  I  Come  to  congratulate  me,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Happiest  moment  of  my  life  I  He's  done 
for — yes,  he's  done  for  at  last !      Ha  !  ha  !   ha!" 

••  Who's  done  for?"  I  asked,  bewildered. 

"Ah:  true,  you  don't  know.  Read  that. 
Hal  ha:  ha!" 

Thrusting  into  my  hand  an  evening  paper,  he 
pointed  to  an  obituary  notice : 

••Dr.ATn  or  ah  Editor. —We  regret  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  demise  of  Archibald  Pippin,  Esq.,  the  late 
well-known  and  accomplished  editor  oi  Butt 
He  has  been  for  some  time  declining,  and  expired  last 
evening." 

Here  followed  a  eulogium  on  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased. 

•  •  Been  some  time  declining !  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 
Sit  down,  dear  fellow,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole, 
confidentially." 

I  would  gladly  have  retreated,  but  Jones  had 
button-holed  me,  and  placed  himself  between  me 
and  the  door.  So,  with  the  best  grace  possible, 
I  sat  down  on  the  bed.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  and  laughed  again  ;  but  then,  with  an 
effort,  became  quiet,  sat  down  in  the  chair,  drew 
it  in  front  of  me,  leaned  forward  until  his  glaring 
eyes  almost  touched  mine,  and  began  : 

••  Sir,  I  was  born  a  genius.  I  manifested  that 
genius,  when  not  yet  out  of  my  cradle,  by  crying 
only  in  poetic  feet.  I  made  verses  before  I  could 
talk  distinctly,  and  was  an  acknowledged  poet  at 
six  years  of  age. 

••When  I  reached  manhood  my  productions 
were  the  delight  of  my  native  State — I  am  a  na- 
tive of  an  Eastern  State.  Sir.  They  were  eager- 
ly sought  for  and  lauded  by  the  editors  of  the 
Oriental  Palladium,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Mis- 
cellany, and  the  Ladies'  Literary  Monthly.  Po- 
etry gushed  spontaneously  from  my  inkstand. 
No  subject  was  too  lofty  or  too  profound  for  my 
prose.  I  dwelt  in  a  heaven  of  inspiration,  Sir, 
from  which  I  looked  down  with  placid  contempt 
on  the  puny  efforts  of  those  whom  the  world  calls 
great. 

••It  is  ever  a  necessity  of  genius  to  love  and 
be  loved.  It  was  my  fate  to  adore  Arabella 
gins — an  angelic  creature,  with  languishing 
blue  eyes  and  glossy  black  ringlets — the  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant  in  my  native  town.  Arabella 
adored  me  in  return.  We  plighted  our  mutual 
faith,  and  sought  the  paternal  benediction. 

"The  sordid  Muggins,  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  the  dignity  of  genius,  called  me  a 
beggar,  and  forbade  me.  with  threats  of  personal 
violence,  ever  again  to  visit  his  daughter. 

•  ■  That  night  I  formed  a  resolution.  I  man- 
aged to  have  an  interview  with  Arabella,  and 
communicated  my  resolution  to  her. 

••  •  Arabella.'  I  said.  <  your  father  accuses  me, 
with  truth,  of  being  poor.  There  is  here  no  ad- 
equate pecuniary  reward  for  literary  genius.    To- 
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morrow  I  will  go  to  New  York,  where  wealth  is 
the  recompense  of  merit.  I  will  write  for  the 
magazines,  and  receive  the  munificent  sums 
which  the  publishers  delight  to  lavish  on  con- 
tributors. I  will  produce  books  whose  multi- 
plied editions  shall  pour  gold  into  my  now  empty 
pockets.  I  will  purchase  a  villa  on  the  Hudson, 
whose  banks  are  dotted  with  the  country  seats 
of  literary  men.  Then  I  will  return,  exhibit  to 
your  father  the  evidences  of  my  opulence,  and 
again  sue  for  your  hand.  Think  you  he  will 
then  refuse  me?' 

"  Arabella  approved  of  my  resolution. 

"With  one  passionate  embrace,  the  memory 
of  which  will  ever  haunt  me,  we  bade  each  other 
— as  we  thought — a  temporary  adieu.  Oh !  what 
bliss  then  loomed  up  before  me !  It  was  all  blast- 
ed by —     But  he's  done  for !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

"  I  came  to  New  York — it  was  just  a  year  ago 
— took  rooms,  and  devoted  myself  to  intense  lit- 
erary labor.  Even  genius  needs  money.  To 
supply  my  immediate  necessities  I  prepared  ar- 
ticles for  the  magazines.  Having  first  devoted 
several  hours  to  the  study  of  my  subject,  I  penned 
a  trenchant  satire  on  City  Life.  I  also  produced 
several  poems,  and  a  scathing  review  of  Contem- 
poraneous Literature.  I  took  these  to  the  office 
of  Bullion's  Monthly,  inquired  for  the  editor,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Pippin. 

"I  conversed  freely  with  Pippin,  communi- 
cated to  him  something  of  my  history,  plans, 
and  aspirations,  and  added  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  management  of  his 
magazine. 

"Pippin  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  form,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  my  manuscripts 
before  paying  for  them,  but  promised  to  send  me 
the  money  as  soon  as  they  should  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

"I  returned  to  my  room  and  waited  for  the 
remittance,  of  which  I  stood  in  need,  my  land- 
lady and  laundress  having  suggested  the  pay- 
ment of  their  bills. 

"Three  weeks  passed,  and  the  money  came 
not. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laundress 
had  become  urgent. 

' '  Thinking  the  remittance  might  have  mis- 
carried, I  decided  to  call  upon  Pippin.  As  I 
entered  the  office  he  quietly  opened  a  drawer — 
to  get  my  money,  as  I  supposed.  You  may  im- 
agine my  astonishment  and  indignation  when  he 
produced  and  handed  to  me  my  manuscript,  on 
which  was  indorsed  the  word  '  Declined ! ' 

"My  first  impulse  was  to  throttle  Pippin. 
My  second  emotion  was  compassion  for  a  man 
so  lamentably  destitute  of  literary  appreciation. 
Bestowing  upon  him  a  glance  of  withering  con- 
tempt, I  left  the  office  and  carried  the  manu- 
scripts to  Pressman's  Monthly.  There  they  met 
the  same  fate. 

' '  In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laun- 
dress had  become  clamorous. 

"My  articles  were  afterward  successively  re- 
jected by  Bocjys's  Monthly  and  Fizzle's  Month- 
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"In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laun- 
dress had  become  belligerent,  and  I  had  been 
driven  to  change  my  quarters. 

"During  the  months  which  had  now  elapsed 
I  had  not  been  idle.  I  had  completed  a  book — 
a  poem  in  forty  cantos — a  poem  whose  success 
I  confidently  expected  would  cause  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  and  Byron  to  rise  from  their  graves 
out  of  sheer  envy. 

"With  triumphant  emotions  I  bore  it  to  the 
publishing-house  of  Sheep  and  Calf,  and  left  it 
for  the  inspection  of  their  manuscript-reader. 

"At  the  appointed  time  I  called  to  complete 
the  arrangements  for  its  publication.  Messrs. 
Sheep  and  Calf  informed  me  that  their  manu- 
script-reader had  reported  unfavorably  to  my 
book. 

"Under  this  unexpected  blow  I  only  found 
breath  to  demand,  '  Who  is  your  manuscript- 
reader  ? ' 

"  'Archibald  Pippin,'  replied  Sheep. 

< '  '  Pippin  of  Bullion's  Monthly  f 

"'The  same,' said  Calf. 

"The  whole  mystery  stood  revealed. 

"  I  rushed  out  into  the  darkness  of  gathering 
evening,  and  strode  homeward.  Torrents  of 
rain  deluged  my  head  and  streamed  down  my 
back,  but  could  not  cool  the  fever  of  indignation 
within.  The  object  of  that  indignation  was  Pip- 
pin* Pippin,  moved  by  base  envy  of  superior 
genius,  had  first  rejected  my  articles.  Pippin 
had,  doubtless,  instigated  other  editors  to  do  the 
same.    Pippin  had  now  committed  his  crowning 


'  outrage  by  condemning  my  book. 

' '  I  passed  periodical  depots  where  ne*t  month's 
magazines  were  for  sale,  filled  with  commonplace 
!  trash.      That  my  brilliant  productions  were  ex- 
I  eluded  was  the  work  of  Pippin.     From  book- 
:  sellers'  windows  gleamed,  in  crimson  and  gilt, 
;  the-  inferior  works  of  weak  authors.     That  my 
great  poem  had  no  publisher  was  due  to  Pippin. 
Other  literary  men  were  dwelling  in  the  midst 
J  of  luxury  and  breathing  the  incense  of  adula- 
tion while  I,  Adolphus  Jones,  was  plodding  um- 
brellaless  through  the  storm,  to  encounter  the 
yet  more  formidable  tempests  of  my  unpaid  and 
indignant  landlady.     Eor  this  I  had  to  thank 
Pippin. 

"I  reached  my  cheerless  room.  On  my  table 
lay  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  my  native 
town.  It  informed  me  that  Arabella,  having 
waited  six  months  for  me  to  fulfill  my  promises 
to  her,  had  at  length  yielded  to  her  father's  so- 
licitations and  become  the  wife  of  another. 

"My  cup  of  bitterness  was  full,  my  ambition 
crushed,  my  hopes  blasted,  my  love  blighted. 
Henceforth  I  could  have  but  one  object  in  life — 
revenge  on  Pippin.  I  tossed  restlessly  all  that 
night,  revolving  plans  for  the  attainment  of  my 
object,  none  of  which  were  sufficiently  certain 
and  comprehensive.  Toward  morning — it  may 
have  been  a  dream — I  thought  a  demon  perched 
on  my  bedside,  and  whispered  to  me  a  suggestion. 
That  suggestion  I  adopted,  and  arose  at  day- 
break with  a  fully  matured  resolution— a  resolu- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  have  since 
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devoted  every  energy  of  my  being.  That  resolu- 
tion was — let  me  whisper  it  to  you — to  bore  him 
to  death  ! 

"My  modus  operandi  was  to  visit  him  fre- 
quently, provided  with  a  liberal  supply  of  man- 
uscript. This  I  would  read  to  him  by  the 
hour,  under  the  pretext  of  asking  his  criticism 
or  submitting  it  for  his  acceptance.  I  generally 
paid  my  visits  to  him  about  noon,  the  hour  when 
the  energies  are  beginning  to  flag  after  the  labors 
of  the  morning,  and  prolonged  them  until  I  saw 
that  he  was  reduced  to  an  extreme  point  of  ir- 
ritability and  exhaustion. 

4 '  Fortunately  for  my  success,  Pippin  was  a 
man  of  slender  physical  frame  and  highly  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  endowed  by  nature  not  only  with  iron  nerves, 
but  also  with  that  peculiar  pertinacity  of  purpose 
and  fertility  of  resources  so  essential  to  the  or- 
ganism of  a  great  and  highly  successful  bore. 
You  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  I  soon  gained 
as  complete  ascendancy  over  Pippin  as  does  the 
mesmerizer  or  psychologist  over  his  subject,  or 
the  serpent  over  the  bird  which  he  is  charm- 
ing. 

"Within  a  very  few  months  I  began  to  ob- 
serve unequivocal  tokens  of  my  success  in  Pip- 
pin's increasingly  haggard  countenance  and  the 
look  of  ill-concealed  terror  with  which  he  would 
greet  my  approach. 

"  Pippin  did  not  yield  to  his  fate  without  some 
struggles ;  but  against  a  determination  such  as 
mine  his  struggles  were  impotent.  "When,  driven 
to  desperation,  he  gave  orders  that  I  should  not 
be  admitted,  I  gained  access  to  him  by  means 
of  ingenious  disguises.  When  he  changed  his 
quarters  I  was  sure  to  trace  him  unerringly 
and  penetrate  to  his  retreat.  Not  remorse  or  a 
bailiff  ever  dogged  a  victim  more  indefatigably 
than  did  I  mine. 

"  Never  did  doting  parent  watch  more  eagerly 
the  returning  bloom  on  the  countenance  of  an 
invalid  child  than  did  I  the  encroaching  ravages 
of  terror  and  anguish  on  the  visage  of  Pippin. 
Oh !  it  was  glorious  to  note  the  deepening  and 
lengthening  of  the  wrinkles,  the  sinking  of  his 
eye,  the  increasing  concavity  of  his  cheek.  Never 
was  trill  at  the  Academy  of  Music  such  dulcet 
music  to  my  ear  as  was  the  feeble,  sepulchral 
tone  with  which  he  complained  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, qualms,  chills,  vertigo,  and  sleepless  nights. 

"At  length  he  took  to  his  bed. 

"Yesterday  I  called  at  his  house.  Lest  I 
should  not  be  admitted  I  hastened  to  his  room 
without  announcing  my  name.     Assuring  the 


anxious  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed  that  I 
had  come  to  amuse  and  divert  him,  I  seated  my- 
self beside  him  and  read  forty  pages  of  manu- 
script which  I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  I 
then  entered  upon  a  detailed  narration  of  my 
early  history. 

"  When  I  had  thus  entertained  him  for  several 
hours,  I  observed  that  his  countenance  became 
agitated  with  violent  convulsive  twitches.  He 
asked  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  but  with  that 
mild  intonation  which  always  characterized  him, 
if  I  would  not  defer  the  remainder  of  my  inter- 
esting recital  until  another  occasion.  Assuring 
him  that  I  was  quite  at  leisure  I  continued  my 
narrative. 

"  His  countenance  became  yet  more  violently 
agitated,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  the  lurid  light 
of  a  just-expiring  taper.  He  sprang  from  his 
bed  and,  with  a  sudden  spasmodic  movement  of 
his  hand,  followed  by  several  equally  sudden 
movements  of  his  foot,  impelled  me  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  stairs.  He  then  bolted  the 
door  after  me. 

"I  knew  that  exertion  would  be  fatal  to  him. 

"The  next  morning  I  met  the  undertaker 
coming  from  his  house  with  a  happy  counte- 
nance.   We  grasped  hands  and  rejoiced  together. 

' '  I  carried  the  tidings  to  the  evening  paper 
and  waited  impatiently  for  its  issue.  I  seized 
the  first  copy  printed  and  bore  it  in  triumph  up 
Broadway.  I  read  it  aloud  and  shouted  in  my 
ecstasy.  People  stared  at  me  and  doubtless 
thought  me  mad.     They  little  dreamed — " 

At  this  moment  the  terror  and  disgust  excited 
in  me  by  Jones's  recital  reached  its  climax.  The 
malicious  gleam  which  his  eye  shot  into  mine 
filled  me  with  a  shuddering  apprehension  that  he 
was  about  to  repeat  upon  me  the  horrid  experi- 
ment whose  success  had  filled  him  with  such 
fiendish  exultation.  The  bare  idea  caused  my 
flesh  to  creep  and  my  bones  to  quiver. 

Suddenly  thrusting  him  away  with  a  violent 
effort  I  made  a  rush  for  the  door.  Winged  by 
fear  I  fled  through  the  hall,  overthrowing  several 
of  the  boarders  who  were  just  returning  to  their 
rooms.  I  reached  my  apartment  in  safety  and 
bolted  the  door  behind  me.  I  dreamed  fearful 
dreams  all  night,  from  which  I  would  awake  with 
the  terrible  expectation  of  seeing  Jones  seated 
beside  me,  intent  on  boring  me  to  death. 

When  I  arose  in  the  morning  I  found  that 
three  hairs  in  my  left  whisker  had  turned  from 
their  original  red  to  snowy  whiteness. 

I  immediately  removed  to  the  attic  of  another 
boarding-house. 
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THIS  was  the  day — a  year  ago — 
That  first  I  saw  her,  sauntering  slow- 
Over  the  meadow,  and  down  the  lane, 
Where  the  privet  was  shining  with  recent  rain. 
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The  world  had  flung  its  torpor  away. 
And  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  April  day ; 
The  sap  was  pulsing  through  maple-trees, 
And  the  rivers  were  rushing  to  meet  the  seas. 

All  the  secret  thrills  that  through  Nature  run, 
Silent  and  swift  as  the  threads  of  the  sun, 
Shook  with  their  tremors  each  growing  thing, 
And  worked  with  the  mystic  charms  of  spring. 

Like  ghosts  at  the  Eesurrection  Day, 
The  snow-drops  arose  from  the  torpid  clay; 
And  the  violets  opened  their  purple  eyes, 
And  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  tender  skies. 

The  larch-trees  were  covered  with  crimson  buds 

Till  their  branches  seemed  streaming  with  sanguine  floods ; 

And  the  ivy  looked  faded  and  old  and  sere 

'Mid  the  greenness  that  sprouted  every  where. 

But  though  the  landscape  was  passing  bright, 
Her  coming  lent  it  a  rarer  light ; 
A  tenderer  verdure  was  on  the  grass, 
And  flowers  grew  brighter  to  see  her  pass. 

Her  form  and  face,  as  she  moved  along, 
Seemed  like  a  sweet  incarnate  song — 
A  living  hymn  that  the  Earth,  in  glee, 
Sent  up  to  Heaven,  the  sun,  and  me. 

So  seemed  she  to  me  a  year  ago, 
When  first  I  saw  her.  sauntering  slow 
Over  the  meadow,  and  down  the  lane, 
Where  the  privet  shone  with  the  April  rain. 

The  year  is  past — entombed — forgot. 
I  stand  to-day  on  the  self-same  spot. 
Still  do  the  pallid  snow-drops  rise, 
And  the  violets  open  their  purple  eyes. 

And  a  coming  greenness  is  in  the  lane, 
And  the  privet  glistens  with  recent  rain ; 
The  larches  sprout,  and  the  blue-birds  sing, 
And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  spring ! 

But  the  joy  of  the  world  is  gone  from  me ; 
I  see  no  beauty  in  field  or  tree ; 
The  flower  that  bloomed  in  my  path  is  crushed; 
The  music  that  solaced  my  life  is  hushed. 

I  see  her  tombstone  from  where  I  stand — 
Stark  and  stiff,  like  a  ghastly  hand 
Pointing  to  heaven,  as  if  to  say. 
There  we  will  meet  on  some  April  day  ! 
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THOSE  appendages  to  the  head,  whose  elon- 
gation is  so  asinine  and  out-turning  indica- 
tive of  attention  in  brutes,  are  singularly  unim- 
pressive in  the  ordinary  estimate  of  humanity ; 
often  concealed  by  the  coiffure  in  one  sex,  and 
rarely  beautiful  in  the  other,  they  are  compara- 
tively ignored  by  artists  and  physiognomists; 
yet  have  they  a  remarkable  significance,  being 
symbolic  of  coarseness  and  refinement.  That 
principle  of  beauty  which,  in  vegetable  life,  adorns 
the  stem  with  side  leaves  or  blossoms,  in  archi- 
tecture the  column  with  volutes,  and  in  shells 
with  rosy  convolutions,  hath  its  human  manifes- 
tation in  the  ear.  How  daintily  are  moulded 
these  portals  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  how  apt- 
ly the  well-poised  head  on  fair  shoulders  is,  as  it 
were,  made  emphatic  by  the  softly-indented  ovals, 
on  which  rests  the  line  of  the  smooth  hair-band 
or  which  supports  the  tress !  Of  the  sculptor's 
handiwork  few  points  better  mark  the  finish  of 
the  chisel  and  the  individuality  of  the  least  mo- 
bile of  features.  Napoleon  had  a  trick  of  pinch- 
ing ladies  ears — it  was  the  caress  of  a  patroniz- 
ing ambition ;  and  among  Victor  Hugo's  most 
bitter  sarcasms,  launched  at  the  imperial  and 
foresworn  nephew,  is  the  prophetic  image  he  con- 
jures up  of  the  Muse  of  History  leading  him  to 
posterity  by  the  ear.  As  a  part  of  natural  lan- 
guage, consider  the  diverse  expression  of  the  ear, 
whether  it  is  large  or  dainty,  big  at  the  lower 
end  or  delicate,  close  to  the  head  or  at  a  wide 
angle,  small  and  round,  or  thick  and  pendant. 

The  effect  of  a  little  brilliant  attached  to  the 
lobe  is  marvelous  in  some  faces,  partly  because 
it  draws  the  eye  and  gives  relief  to  the  curve  of 
the  cheek  below ;  yet  larger  ornaments  disfigure 
and  savor  of  barbarism.  But  it  is  the  office  as- 
sociated with  the  form,  the  function  allied  to  the 
beauty,  which  makes  the  ear  suggestive  to  the 
mind's  eye.  It  is  Nature's  dearest  confessional. 
Ancient  criminal  law  mutilated  this  organ  as  a 
mark  of  infamy ;  and  even  a  brand  on  the  fore- 
head does  not  so  instantly  convey  the  idea  of  a 
discovered  rogue  as  a  cropped  ear.  Poetry  draws 
innumerable  figures  of  speech  from  this  unob- 
trusive feature.  "  Lend  me  your  ears!"  pleads 
Brutus  to  the  populace.  How  is  the  illusory  in 
life  typified  by  that  description  of  Macbeth,  when 
he  complains  that  the  witches  ' '  keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope ;" 
and  Desdemona's  incipient  love  foreshadowed  in 
the  "greedy  ear"  with  which  she  devoured  the 
Moor's  adventures ;  morning  described  by  the 
"  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear ;"  and  love's  blind- 
ness figured  in  the  kiss  bestowed  on  Bottom's 
"  fair  long  ears  ! "  Shakspeare  personifies  here- 
in—he speaks  of  the  "ear  of  grief;"  "  the  dull 
ear  of  death;"  the  warlike,  dreaming  bride- 
groom's, married,  sad-attending,  public,  royal 
ear ;  "a  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  breath ; " 
and  stars  of  midnight  arc  likened  to  a  "rich 
jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear."  Fine-Ear  is  no 
common  fairy;  and  "rattle  in  the  welkin's 
ear"  is  a  complete  hint  of  a  tempest,  as  well 


as  the  image  "lark  to  shepherd's  ear"  of  dawn. 
In  animals  the  prominence  and  flexibility  of 
the  ear  give  it  remarkable  expression  —  as  the 
diversity  of  look  in  Landseer's  dogs,  from  the 
nervous,  erect  ear  of  the  terrier  and  greyhound 
to  the  broad  lappets  of  the  setter,  and  the  flexile 
and  silky  ones  of  the  spaniel  so  emphatically  il- 
lustrate. In  hares  and  rabbits,  in  horses  and 
sheep,  the  whole  character  of  the  head  is  modi- 
fied by  the  shape  and  action  of  the  ear;  and 
there  is  a  more  wide  range  among  animals  than 
in  man  of  the  degrees  of  sensibility  in  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  extending  from  the  obtuse  ear  of  the 
adder  to  the  acute  hearing  of  the  hound. 

That  is  a  sublime  idea  of  Addison's  in  his 
Hymn — that  the  earth  listens  to  the  moon; 
but  the  process  of  hearing,  in  itself,  is  an  in- 
finite marvel.  It  is  by  a  most  refined  species 
of  touch  that  sound  is  communicated ;  aerial 
pulses  convey  it  with  so  regular  a  gradation  that 
Newton  calculated  the  speed  of  transmission  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  The  action  is  me- 
chanical ;  and  the  effect  of  sound  upon  the  at- 
mosphere, in  its  relation  to  the  ear,  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  pebble  cast  into  a 
lake — successive  undulations  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  shore.  Thus  on  invisible  ripples 
float  the  waves  of  sound,  to  die  away  on  the  au- 
ditory nerve  as  the  wave  upon  the  beach ;  vibra- 
tion ever  attends  it — in  the  rattle  of  thunder  which 
shakes  a  castle's  massive  foundations  to  the  tre- 
mor of  the  piano  when  a  note  is  struck.  That  the 
propagation  of  sound  is  not  instantaneous,  like 
that  of  light,  we  know  by  the  familiar  fact  that 
the  flash  precedes,  by  several  seconds,  the  report 
in  artillery  both  celestial  and  human.  The 
phenomena  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments, 
grave  and  acute  sounds,  the  different  capacity 
of  wood,  stone,  glass,  and  metal  for  transmit- 
ting them,  the  wonders  of  natural  echoes  and  of 
ventriloquism,  are  among  the  countless  scientific 
phases  of  acoustics.  There  is  no  sense  wherein 
the  diversities  of  taste  are  so  extreme  as  that  of 
hearing.  We  have,  indeed,  recent  curious  dis- 
coveries in  regard  to  what  is  called  "color-blind- 
ness," and  national  antagonisms  in  food  and 
odors  are  patent ;  but  what  a  complete  terra  in- 
cognita is  the  experience  of  an  individual  en- 
dowed with  musical  sensibility  and  knowledge, 
to  one  who,  in  Ella's  quaint  phrase,  "has  no 
ear!"  What  is  infinitely  suggestive  to  one  is 
only  a  barren  concussion  or  shrill  caprice  to  the 
other ;  and  yet  affectation  is  in  no  sphere  more 
common ;  and  you  will  find  the  coxcomb  or  par- 
venu, who  can  not  distinguish  Old  Hundred 
from  Yankee  Doodle,  nor  Mozart  from  Bellini, 
pretend  to  agonize  over  a  false  note,  and  talk 
more  glibly  of  the  technicalities  of  music  than 
a  prima  donna  or  composer. 

Harriet  Martineau,  some  years  ago,  published 
a  "  Letter  to  the  Deaf,"  in  which  she  gave  those 
alHicted  with  this  infirmity  much  good  counsel 
based  upon  her  own  experience.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  quite  as  appropriate  to  advise 
those  with  acute  hearing  how  to  treat  such  as 
are  not  thus  favored.     The  latter  are  rarely  im- 
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patient  under  their  privation,  and  learn  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  resources,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Martineau  herself;  but  the  brutal  impa- 
tience manifested  by  those  who,  vexed  at  the 
necessity  of  repeating  an  observation,  or,  in  their 
selfish  hardihood,  unmindful  of  the  baseness  of 
insulting  misfortune,  exhibit  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  deaf  anger  and  incredulity  by  a  scorn- 
ful smile  or  a  burst  of  passion,  offer  excellent 
subjects  for  the  lay-preacher.  In  this  coun- 
try, especially,  where  the  rapid  and  extreme  al- 
ternations of  temperature  so  inflame  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  eustachean  tube  as  to  frequently 
cause  temporary  and  casual  deafness,  more  or 
less  continuous  or  spasmodic,  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  ear  and  its  liabilities  might  induce  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance.  No  persons  have  better 
opportunities  to  estimate  the  comparative  deli- 
cacy and  consideration  which  comes  from  gentle 
blood  or  kindly  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  coarse 
rudeness  of  vulgar  and  unsympathetic  minds, 
than  the  deaf.  The  helplessness  of  the  blind 
and  decrepit  instantly  appeals  to  decent  observ- 
ance if  not  to  the  humanity  of  all ;  but  irritable 
people  are  incommoded  by  the  deaf,  and  so  vent 
their  displeasure  in  needless  shouts  or  ungra- 
cious reproaches,  while  the  ready  adaptation 
and  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  more  disinter- 
ested makes  a  deeper  impression  by  contrast ; 
for  love  not  only  lends  a  "precious  seeming  to 
the  eye,"  but  a  sweet  adaptation  to  the  voice, 
and  a  humane  consideration,  which  is  at  once 
the  "heart  of  courtesy"  and  an  element  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Of  all  sorrowful  myster- 
ies the  greatest  is  what  we  strive  to  imagine  is 
the  consciousness  of  genius  deprived  of  one  of 
the  senses  ;  how  through  memory  imagination 
combines  sounds  and  colors ;  and  what  must  be 
the  inward  experience  of  men  whose  external  im- 
pressions have  furnished  select  intelligence,  and 
ministered  to  profound  and  subtle  sympathies, 
when  cut  off  from  these  means  of  intercourse 
with  life  and  nature !  The  blindness  of  Milton 
and  Handel,  and  the  deafness  of  Beethoven, 
are  of  more  than  pathetic  significance  in  the  psy- 
chological history  of  art. 

If  another  Locke  were  to  write  on  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  modern  science  would  furnish  him 
quite  a  new  stock  of  illustrations.  Sound,  like 
sleep,  "  has  its  own  world,"  ranging,  in  each  in- 
dividual consciousness,  from  the  mechanical  rou- 
tine hinted  by  the  morning  drum  or  the  locomo- 
tive's whistle  to  the  mysterious  sphere  on  which 
the  spiritually-minded  enter  with  the  key-note  of 
a  grand  symphony.  Some  of  the  more  purely 
suggestive  of  master  compositions  have  been 
caught  from  the  voices  of  nature,  whose  scale  of 
harmony,  extending  from  the  roar  of  winds  and 
waves  to  the  rustle  of  grain  and  the  hum  of  in- 
sects, breathes  to  attentive  ears  the  whole  eternal 
process  of  the  universe.  But  of  sounds  derived 
from  human  invention  and  economy  there  is 
none  which,  in  the  variety  and  the  permanence 
of  the  associations  it  awakens,  compares  with 
that  of  bells.  The  individual  quality  of  their 
tone,  the  scenes  amidst  which  wo  first  hear  them, 


the  sacred  or  local  memories  intertwined  with  their 
vibration,  appeal  to  the  memory  with  a  distinct- 
ness seldom  otherwise  realized.  Hence  the  most 
aspiring  of  German  poets  availed  himself  of  this 
fact  to  compose  an  immortal  "  Song  of  the  Bell." 
The  most  reckless  and  weird  of  our  native  bards 
found  in  the  graduated  intonation  and  emphatic 
occasion  of  bells  scope  for  the  remarkable  verbal 
and  rhythmic  ingenuity  which  conserves  his  ef- 
fusions.* On  the  same  principle  Gray  touched 
at  once  the  pensive  strain  of  his  elegy  by  allusion 
to  the  curfew. 

The  language  of  bells  is  cosmopolitan.  It  re- 
quires no  polyglot  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  sounds  which,  for  fourteen  hundred  years, 
have  announced  from  church  towers  worship, 
festivity,  and  death.  We  may  be  wandering 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  amidst  a  crowd 
whose  garb  and  tongue  are  alien,  or  in  a  lonely 
and  distant  region,  where  the  very  herbage  be- 
neath and  branches  above  proclaim  a  foreign  soil, 
and  yet  the  instant  a  bell's  chime  falls  on  the  ear 
we  take  up  the  broken  link  of  our  electric  human 
chain  and  feel  at  home  once  more.  Bells,  said 
the  pious  Latimer,  inform  Heaven  of  the  neces- 
sities of  earth  ;  and  so  also  do  they  announce  the 
identity  of  human  wants,  instincts,  and  destiny, 
and  thereby  indissolubly  blend  their  cadence  with 
the  sentiment  of  life.  The  modem  novelists 
have  well  availed  themselves  of  this  fact,  as  in 
Victor  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame,"  Jerrold's  "St. 
Giles  and  St.  James,"  and  in  Dickens's  "Little 
Dorrit."  And  this  universality  is  recognized 
by  the  poets.  In  that  tender  episode  of  Dante 
where  he  speaks  of  the  vOyager  recalling  at 
sunset  the  friends  left  behind,  it  is  the  "  sqidlla 
di  lontano"  which  seems  to  " piange  il  giorno  die 
si  miiorey  "  The  bell  invites  me,"  soliloquizes 
Macbeth  on  the  eve  of  crime ;  and  Hamlet  can 
find  no  more  significant  image  to  betoken  Ophe- 
lia's madness  than  "sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune."  How  Moore  sang  of  those  "Evening 
Bells,"  and  Lamb  felt  the  dying  year's  chime! 

"  Of  all  sounds  of  all  bells— (bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven) — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  old 
year.  I  never  hear  it  without  a  gathering  up 
of  my  mind  to  a  concentration  of  all  the  images 
that  have  been  diffused  over  the  past  twelve- 
month ;  all  I  have  done  or  suffered,  performed 
or  neglected,  in  that  regretted  time.  I  begin  to 
know  its  worth,  as  when  a  person  dies.  It  takes 
a  personal  color :  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  in  a 
contemporary  when  he  exclaimed, 


*  "Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells- 
Silver  bells! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells— 
Golden  bells! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 

******* 

Hear  the  loud  alarum-bells — 
Brazen  bells! 

What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tell? '. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 

Iron  bells! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels 
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lI  saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  year.' 
It  is  no  more  than  what,  in  sober  sadness,  every 
one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  of  in  that  awful 
leave-taking.     I  am  none  of  those  who 

'"Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.' " 
A  fire  and  a  festa,  a  gratulation  and  a  requi- 
em, welcome  to  peace  and  call  to  arms,  find 
voices  in  bells.  It  was  a  beautiful  reverence  for 
their  office  that  led  the  architects  of  old  to  lavish 
their  highest  skill  on  the  towers  wherein  those 
vocal  ministers  of  humanity  were  to  vibrate. 
The  Florence  Campanile  is  a  memorable  in- 
stance; its  variegated  marbles,  its  harmonized 
proportions,  its  lofty  grace — so  effective  beside 
the  vast  dome  and  massive  spread  of  the  Cathe- 
dral— associate  the  bells  which  call  out  the  "Mi- 
sericordia,"  and  sound  matins  and  vespers  over 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno,  with  one  of  the 
fairest  trophies  of  the  builder's  skill.  No  wonder 
that  primitive  faith  consecrated  bells  with  prayer 
and  song;  and  that  science  combines,  moulds, 
and  tempers  the  metal  with  vigilant  care,  in  or- 
der to  develop  the  rarest  charms  of  sound. 
"Fastened  deep  in  firmest  earth, 

Stands  the  mould  of  well-burned  clay. 
Now  we'll  give  the  hell  its  birth; 
Quick,  my  friends — no  more  delay! 

With  splinters  of  the  driest  pine 

Now  feed  the  fire  below; 
Then  the  rising  flame  shall  shine, 
And  the  melting  ore  shall  flow. 
Boils  the  brass  within, 
Quickly  add  the  tin, 
That  the  thick  metallic  mass 
Rightly  to  the  mould  may  pass. 
See,  the  boiling  surface  whitening 
Shows  the  whole  is  mixing  well; 
Add  the  salts,  the  metal  brightening, 
Ere  flows  out  the  liquid  bell. 
Clear  from  foam  and  scum 
Must  the  mixture  come, 
That  with  a  rich  metallic  note 
The  sound  aloft  in  air  may  float. 
See  how  brown  the  liquid  turns! 
Now  this  rod  I  thrust  within; 
If  it's  glazed  before  it  burns, 
Then  the  casting  may  begin. 

And  it  shall  last  to  days  remote, 

Shall  thrill  the  year  of  many  a  race; 
Shall  sound  with  sorrow's  mournful  note, 

And  call  to  pure  devotion's  grace. 
Whatever  to  the  sons  of  earth 

Their  changing  destiny  brings  down, 
To  the  deep,  solemn  clang  gives  birth, 

And  rings  from  out  this  metal  crown."* 

There  is  something  remarkably  endearing  in 
the  sound  of  bells.  Whoever  has  caught  their 
distant  peal  while  coasting  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores,  or  felt  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Alpine  valley  broken  by  the  chimes  from  a  ven- 
erable belfry,  can  imagine,  as  the  mellowed  in- 
tonations blend  with  the  scenery  and  make  the 
soft  air  melodious,  how  precious  to  native  asso- 
ciations must  be  the  familiar  echoes.  At  the 
Zurich  Insane  Asylum,  some  years  ago,  there 
was  an  inmate  whose  occupation  had  been  that 
of  a  bell-ringer.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  the  de- 
privation of  his  accustomed  office  that,  making 
his  escape,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  magistrate 
*  Schiller's  "Sung  of  the  Bell." 


and  implored  to  have  his  occupation  restored  or 
be  immediately  beheaded.     What  a  chapter  in 
history  are  the  Vespers  of  Palermo !     One  of 
the  most  affecting  legends  of  which  so  many 
charming  ballads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Germans,  is  the  "Blind  Steed"  of  Langbein  :* 
"What  bell-house,  yonder,  towers  in  sight 
Above  the  market  square? 
The  wind  sweeps  through  it  day  and  night, 

Nor  gate  or  door  is  there. 
Speaks  joy  or  terror  in  the  tone 

When  neighbors  hear  the  bell? 
And  that  tall  steed  of  sculptured  stone, 
What  dc;th  the  statue  tell?" 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  town  created  what  they  called  the  ' '  Doom- 
bell  of  Ingratitude,"  that  whoever  felt  that  ser- 
pent's sting  might  therewith  summon  the  minis- 
ters of  the  land  and  have  instant  punishment 
awarded  the  offender.  A  prosperous  citizen  of 
the  place  owned  a  horse  not  less  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fleetness  than  for  sagacity ;  his  serv- 
ices were  long  and  memorable,  but  in  his  old  age 
his  master  turned  him  adrift  to  starve ;  he  roam- 
ed about,  gnawing  at  every  chance  twig,  and  at 
last — 

uOnce,  thus  urged  on  by  hunger's  power, 
All  skin  and  bone — oh,  shame! 
The  skeleton,  at  midnight  hour, 

Up  to  the  bell-house  came. 
He  stumbled  in  and  chanced  to  grope 

Near  where  the  hemp-rope  hangs; 

His  gnawing  hunger  jerks  the  rope, 

And  hark!   the  bell-doom  clangs." 

The  judges  meet,  and  are  astonished  to  "see 
such  a  plaintiff  there;"  but  consider  "  'twas  God 
that  spoke,"  and  oblige  the  ungrateful  master  to 
take  home  and  provide  for  his  steed. 

There  is  the  bell  which  summons  to  the  diur- 
nal repast,  and  one  whose  clang  wakes  the  weav- 
er and  machinist ;  the  bell  at  the  stern,  which 
sounds  the  monotonous  flight  of  hours  at  sea, 
and  those  whose  merry  click,  on  arm  and  ankle, 
times  the  Egyptian  dancing-girl's  gyration ;  there 
is  the  diving-bell,  and  the  "ail-ashore"  bell  of 
the  parting  steam-packet ;  there  arc  the  tinkling 
alarums  on  the  necks  of  browsing  kine,  the  gay 
jingle  of  sleigh-bells  over  the  white,  fleecy  plain, 
and  those  which  cheer  the  patient  mule's  steps 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Spain.  The  falcon  wore 
his  little  bell ;  "  bell,  book,  and  candle"  were  the 
old  instruments  of  exorcisms ;  and  a  ' '  cap  and 
bells"  the  badge  of  court  fools.  The  bells  of  the 
household,  which  startle  with  expectancy  the  do- 
mestic circle  as  heralds  of  the  favored  guest  or 
the  stranger's  coming ;  the  silver  bells  of  the  grey- 
hound's collar ;  the  brazen  bell  of  the  crier ;  and 
so  on  through  all  the  economies  of  life  wherein 
bells  enact  a  utilitarian  part  as  far  removed  from 
the  ancient  and  the  poetic  service  associated  with 
the  cathedral  and  the  rites  of  humanity  as  arc 
her  aspirations  from  her  drudgery.  There  have 
been  memorable  superstitions  connected  with 
these  little  messengers  of  sound  ;  mysterious  vol- 
untaries, inexplicable  monotones,  identified  with 
some  catastrophe,  or  prophetic  thereof,  as  warn- 
ings or  summons  made  their  echoes  portentous. 
*  German  Lyrics,  translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks. 
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Ere  the  wreck  of  a  steamer,  plunged  forever  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  a  few  years  ago,  in  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  her  brave  company  all  gone,  some 
beneath  the  waves,  and  others  frozen  or  suffocat- 
ed, above  the  surging  and  desolate  waters,  with 
the  fitful  rush  of  the  gale,  still  clanged  the  bell, 
swung  by  the  tempest  like  a  dirge  over  its  vic- 
tims. "Silence  that  dreadful  bell!"  exclaims 
Othello,  when  the  isle  was  "  roused  from  its  pro- 
priety." And  how  often,  on  sensitive  brain  and 
quivering  nerves,  do  the  ill-timed  jar  of  these  in- 
trusive messengers  wake  the  same  impatient  pro- 
test of  invalid  and  mourner !  A  popular  novel- 
ist, alluding  to  those  of  London,  as  heard  in  a 
house  of  sorrow  on  Sunday,  well  calls  them 
"exasperating."  On  this  side  of  the  water  the 
church-bells  often,  and  especially  in  villages,  lack 
the  tone  so  mellow  across  the  sea ;  they  are  often 
hung  too  near  the  earth,  and  rung  by  inexperi- 
enced hands ;  their  accents  are  business-like  and 
commonplace,  even  in  their  call  to  prayer ;  here- 
in, as  in  other  interests,  art  and  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful  lack  votaries.  Yet  are  there  notable 
exceptions.  Whoever  has  found  himself  in  Wall 
Street  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  heard  those 
deserted  precincts  of  financial  excitement  re- 
sound with  old  Trinity's  harmonious  chimes, 
must  have  felt,  with  all  the  zest  of  contrast,  the 
solemn  poetry  of  bells.  In  front  of  Lafayette's 
portrait  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is 
a  bell  which,  even  mute,  appeals  to  every  Amer- 
ican heart  by  this  inscription  :  "  The  ringing  of 
this  bell  first  announced  to  the  citizens  who  were 
anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  (which  were  at  that  time  held  with 
closed  doors)  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  been  decided  upon ;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  bell  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!"  In  that 
city,  also,  is  the  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  land ; 
they  hang  in  Christ  Church.  One  in  Boston, 
long  endeared,  once  drew  crowds  to  the  North 
End  to  listen.  "Within  the  sound  of  Bow- 
bells,"  was  long  the  cockney  way  of  claiming  na- 
tivity in  London.  The  note  of  a  bell  is,  of  all 
sounds,  that  which  comes  nearest  home  to  the 
local  spell  of  a  habitation.  In  cities,  where  ru- 
ral sights  and  sounds  are  wanting,  imagination 
insensibly  clings  to  these  aerial  and  familiar 
tones :  perchance  they  breathe  over  the  ashes  of 
the  loved,  or  have  mingled  with  the  labor  and 
the  pastime  of  years ;  above  the  hum  of  trade 
and  the  voices  of  the  thoroughfare  their  clear, 
deep,  prolonged  refrain  is  perchance  the  only 
sound  that  whispers  to  the  brooding  heart  of 
higher  interests  than  the  work  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  hour.  There  is  to  the  forlorn  a  greeting, 
to  the  reminiscent  a  charm,  and  to  the  medita- 
tive an  inspiration  in  their  music ;  it  pulsates 
through  the  air  at  dawn,  noontide,  or  midnight ; 
"  above  the  world  while  in  it ;"  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil is  self-arrested  as  if  at  a  friendly  voice ;  the 
book  is  closed ;  the  head  turns  on  the  pillow ; 
and  thoughts  of  responsibilities  maturing  with 
the  hours,  of  hopes  blasted  in  the  past,  or  that 
"wander  through  eternity,"  come  as  the  last 


vibration  slowly  expires.  Even  the  ambitious 
and  absorbed  Napoleon  would  pause  in  his  rapid 
promenade,  and  grow  pensive  and  thoughtful  at 
the  sound  of  bells,  and  often  was  seen  arrested 
and  touched  by  the  sound  of  those  at  Malmaison, 
so  fraught  with  memories  of  love  and  remorse. 

It  is  marvelous  how  the  ear  discriminates  con- 
genial sounds.  "  Ceux,"  says  Balzac,  "  qui  pas- 
sant habituellement  les  nuits,  et  qui  ont  observe 
les  differents  effets  de  l'acoustique  par  un  profond 
silence,  savent  que  souvent  un  leger  retentisse- 
ment  est  facile  a  percevoir  dans  les  memes  lieux 
oil  des  murmures  egaux  et  continus  n'avaient 
rien  de  distinctible." 

Nature's  daintiest  products  are  the  model  of 
bells.  How  many  flowers  wear  their  shape,  and 
might  be  imagined  to  have  hinted  their  creation 
to  Adam !  Horace  Smith,  in  his  exquisite  hymn 
to  these  evanescent  and  graceful  forms,  speaks 
of  the  "  floral  bell  that  swingeth ;"  and  the  deli- 
cate song  in  the  Tempest  says,  "  In  the  cowslip's 
bell  I  lie."  Bells  signalize  to  consciousness  the 
most  hallowed  associations  of  travel.  We  seem  to 
hear  a  voice  from  the  far-past  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  cathedral  bells  in  Europe.  Near  one  of 
the  wonderful  old  churches  on  the  Danube,  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  English  cathedral 
towns,  what  a  panorama  of  history,  what  mem- 
orable personages  and  pensive  retrospection,  the 
sound  of  ancient  bells  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
imaginative  stranger!  At  Oxford  and  Rome, 
at  Rouen  and  Nuremberg,  what  martyrs,  reform- 
ers, saints,  bards,  kings,  and  artists,  whose  names 
blend  with  the  local  memories  of  the  place,  re- 
appear to  the  fancy,  as  the  bells,  which  announced 
their  advent  or  rang  their  knell,  fill  the  air  with 
echoes  from  the  long  dim  "corridors  of  time," 
and  connect  them  with  the  wants,  aspirations, 
and  fragilities  of  this  "  shoal  of  time"  on  which 
we  stand  and  listen  with  awe  and  love !  All  over 
the  Continent  are  famous  bells — that  of  Erfurt, 
for  instance :  some  for  antiquity,  others  for  size ; 
this  because  of  its  exquisite  tone,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  a  saintly  tradition ;  and  many  as  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  fortunes  and  the  fame 
of  the  church  or  town  wherein  they  have  so  long 
rang  out  the  chimes  of  human  vicissitude  and 
faith. 

"  Our  ears,"  says  Theophrastus,  "  are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  about  us  for  receiving  vi- 
olent impressions  to  alter  and  disturb  us."  And 
one  obvious  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  in 
hearing  rather  than  seeing,  is  because  of  the  com- 
parative interval  and  succession  of  sound ;  where- 
as the  process  of  sight  is  usually  continuous  and 
unbroken.  There  are  sounds  which  rouse,  soothe, 
or  inspire  the  fancy  and  the  memory  more  vivid- 
ly than  any  object  of  vision.  In  certain  moods 
or  circumstances,  the  patter  of  rain,  the  tick  of  a 
clock,  the  dash  of  sleet  against  the  pane,  the  chirp 
of  a  cricket,  the  shrill  note  of  a  locust,  the  sough 
of  trees,  the  moan  of  waves,  the  notes  of  certain 
birds,  the  creaking  of  a  ship's  bulwarks,  the 
bleat  or  low  of  kine,  the  dull  echo  of  a  falling 
clod — any  characteristic  and  perfectly  intelligible 
sound — is  like  the  monotone  of  destiny,  the  key- 
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note  of  our  past  or  the  herald  of  our  actual  life ; 
having  a  mysterious  influence  upon  conscious- 
ness through  the  ■  imagination  and  the  auditory 
nerves.  ' '  Melody  and  harmony, "  observes  Isaac 
Taylor,  "have  a, fixed  affinity  with  the  several 
emotions  of  our  moral  constitution ;  and  they 
awaken,  with  unvarying  certainty  and  precision, 
this  or  that  sentiment  or  passion;"  and  Davies 
declares — 

"This  is  the  slowest  yet  the  daintiest  sense; 
For  ev'n  the  ears  of  such  as  have  no  skill 
Perceive  a  discord  and  conceive  offense; 
And  knowing  not  what's  good,  yet  find  the  ill." 

The  relation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  the 
mind  is,  when  minutely  pondered,  as  fraught  with 
psychological  wonders  as  vision  when  expounded 
by  such  a  speculative  inquirer  as  Berkeley.  The 
reason,  we  are  told,  why  those  born  deaf  are  also 
dumb,  is  that  we  must  speak  to  ourselves  inward- 
ly— have  the  idea  of  speech  before  utterance.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  a  train  of  metaphysical  infer- 
ence from  this  one  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  senses.  There  are  rare  mysteries  in  acous- 
tics. The  reflective  traveler  can  scarcely  fail 
to  lose  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  possible  application  of  its  laws  after  his  ex- 
perience in  the  ear  of  Dionysius  at  old  Syracuse 
or  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's.  There 
was  a  church  in  Naples  where  a  jealous  noble- 
man discovered  that,  by  standing  on  a  particular 
slab  of  the  vast  floor,  he  could  hear  distinctly  the 
low  voices  of  a  distant  confessional,  and  thus 
regularly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  wife's  pec- 
cadilloes. The  ignorance  of  acoustic  principles 
is  annually  demonstrated  in  the  expensive  prac- 
tical errors  made  by  architects  in  constructing 
buildings  for  oratory  and  vocalism. 

Montaigne's  father  caused  him  to  be  awakened 
in  childhood  by  music,  and  to  this  he  attributes, 
in  a  measure,  the  constitutional  serenity  of  his 
nature.  Disraeli  the  elder  has  a  chapter  in  his 
"Curiosities  of  Literature"  on  Medical  Music, 
containing  some  remarkable  facts  and  inferences, 
the  effects  of  harmony  in  curing  delirium  and 
melancholy — as  in  the  case  of  Saul,  so  beauti- 
fully dramatized  by  Alfieri — in  preventing  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  tarantula  bite,  etc.,  are 
well  authenticated ;  and  a  French  writer  says, 
in  explanation,  that  melodious  sounds  "  assist 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  dissipate  vapors, 
and  open  the  vessels  so  that  the  action  of  per- 
spiration is  freer."  The  fable  of  Orpheus,  the 
practice  of  uncivilized  nations,  and  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  effect  of  their  national  air  upon  the 
Swiss — indicate  how  nearly  allied  are  sound  and 
the  passions ;  Collins  has  lyrically  suggested  the 
idea,  and  Milton  speaks  of  "  putting  the  soul  in 
tune" — with  him  a  literal  process,  for  there  is  no 
little  analogy  between  the  blind  poet's  Organ  and 
the  rhythm  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  "impres 
sions  which  the  waves  of  sound  make  upon  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear"  have,  indeed,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  significance,  which  science  and  psy- 
chology must  unite  to  apprehend.  It  is  enough 
to  remember  that  music  is  a  life  to  her  legitimate 
votaries,  and  that  art  hints  at  infinite  possibilities 


in  the  mere  act  of  listening.  Even  among  our 
own  artists — this  theme  has  proved  the  occasion 
of  signal  triumphs — the  very  foot  of  the  Scribe, 
in  Allston's  Jeremiah,  listens ;  Crawford's  Or- 
pheus and  Power's  Fisher  Boy  (the  one  lulling 
Cerberus  with  his  harp  as  he  steals  into  Hades, 
and  the  other  holding  a  shell  to  his  ear,  with 
an  expression  of  innocent  wonder)  are  favorite 
statues. 

Both  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  sound 
— the  possible  ministry  of  the  ear  to  the  soul — 
have  been  best  illustrated  by  the  poets ;  their  very 
rhythm  reveals  the  exquisite  relation  between  au- 
ditory impressions  and  reason,  memory  and  imag- 
ination ;  and  an  appeal  to  this  sense  often  gives 
the  whole  impression  of  an  actual  scene  or  an 
inward  experience.  Thus  Campbell  pictures  a 
sea-fight  in  a  stanza : 

"  '  Hearts  of  oak !'  our  captain  cried ;  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun." 

And  Wordsworth  nowhere  more  sweetly  indi- 
cates his  favorite  idea  of  the  subtle  influence  of 
nature  upon  humanity  than  in  the  verse — 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  tar 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
A  )td  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 
Shall  zxtss  into  her  face." 

While  Milton,  in  a  single  and  bold  image,  sug- 
gests all  the  rapture  of  musical  delight  —  the 
highest  pleasure  derivable  through  the  ear : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled!" 


HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  MR.  HUME 
THE  SPIRITUALIST. 

IN  the  spring  of  1858  I  was  in  Naples  while 
Mr.  Hume,  the  famous  spiritualist,  was  there. 
He  is  so  much  talked  of — his  doings,  movements, 
and  position  so  freely  canvassed — and  he  seems, 
in  a  word,  so  much  more  of  public  property  than 
private,  that  I  do  not  feel  I  am  transgressing  the 
proprieties  of  social  life  in  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  little  I  saw,  and  the  great  deal  I  heard,  of 
him. 

Our  minister,  Mr.  Owen,  knew  the  celebrated 
spiritualist  intimately,  and  at  his  house  I  heard 
much  of  him,  although  it  was  not  there  I  saw 
him,  as  the  only  seances  he  held  at  Mr.  Owen's 
were  strictly  private,  being  for  the  King's  broth- 
er, Prince  Luigi,  and  no  one  was  present  but 
the  immediate  family  of  Mr.  Owen.  The  re- 
ports of  these  seances  made  us  all  very  curious, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  spiritual  lion ;  but  lie 
was  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  "  he  was  mar- 
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rying  a  wife, "and  could  not  be  seen  by  common 
folk— one  had  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Bourbon,  it 
seemed,  to  command  that  privilege.  He  told 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Rochester,  however,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  that  he  would  come  with  her 
some  morning  to  see  me  sans  ceremonie,  and 
without  announcement ;  but  his  intended  bride's 
family,  with  whom  he  was  traveling — wealthy 
Russians  —  were  planning  daily  excursions  to 
Amalfi  and  Pactum,  Sorrento  and  Capri,  Poz- 
zuolo  and  Baia,  and  all  the  numberless  points 
of  enchanting  interest  that  surround  Naples. 
For  that  reason  this  promised  gratification  nev- 
er reached  me. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Rochester  came  in  and 
told  me  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  being  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Bryant,  who  was  also  at  that  time 
in  Naples,  and  that  he  was  to  call  on  the  poet 
that  afternoon.  Having  authority,  she  invited 
me  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  Accordingly 
at  three  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe. 
where  I  was  received  courteously  by  the  distin- 
guished poet's  family,  and  Ave  laughed  and  talked 
merrily  about  the  expected  visitor.  The  man- 
ner with  which  Spiritualism  is  treated  shows  how 
little  actual  faith  we  have  in  it,  although  an  in- 
herent love  of  the  marvelous,  a  yearning  to  know 
something  of  that  great  silent  Beyond,  makes 
some  of  us  fancy  we  have.  Of  course  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  avowed  professors  of  and  be- 
lievers in  it,  but  of  the  great  party  of  outsiders 
who  listen  to  and  repeat  greedily  its  wondrous 
tales  and  "  developments."  The  most  marvelous 
stories  are  told  and  laughed  over,  which,  if  one 
believed,  would  make  one  feel  solemn  and  silent. 
One  story,  I  remember,  we  talked  of  that  day 
with  certainly  amused  if  not  merry  wonder, 
which  was  calculated  to  have  caused  us  very 
serious  feelings  if  we  had  given  to  it  even  an 
atom's  weight  of  faith. 

During  one  of  the  seances  with  Prince  Luigi, 
little  babies'  hands  had  appeared  under  the  table 
covering — spirits  of  children  Mr.  Owen  had  lost 
twenty  years  before— -their  little  doubled-up  fists 
had  played  in  the  silk  flounces  of  the  mother's 
dress,  their  little  unseen  forms  had  nestled  down 
at  her  feet,  snatched  up  kerchiefs  with  invisible 
hands,  and  tied  knots  with  little  unseen  fingers. 
Then  an  accordeon  was  held  beneath  the  table, 
and  the  little  invisible  beings  played  on  it  a 
broken  but  sweet  melody,  a  feAv  strains ;  then  the 
accordeon  trembled  as  if  held  by  little  hands  too 
weak  for  its  weight;  then  fell  to  the  ground. 
Now  we  believed  that  those  who  had  told  us  this 
were  honest  and  sincere  in  their  belief,  but  we 
had  no  faith  in  spirits  having  caused  the  marvel. 

While  we  were  talking  of  this  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Owen  were  announced.  Mr.  Hume  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Bryant ;  and  I  noticed  that  he 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  poet,  who  has  as  dis- 
tinguished a  presence  as  name,  while  he  was  be- 
ing introduced,  as  if  he  were  weighing  and  meas- 
uring him  mentally. 

' '  You  are  clever  and  cunning,  young  Aureo- 
lus  Bombastus,"  I  thought,  "  but  you  cannot  do 
that." 


Only  a  few  moments  passed  during  the  intro- 
duction, and  I  do  not  know  if  the  rest  noticed 
the  sharp  weight-and-measured  look  that  flashed 
out  of  the  bright  blue  eye  of  the  young  spiritu- 
alist, as  he  scanned  the  patriarchal-looking  poet, 
who  stood  receiving  his  boyish  guest  with  sim- 
plicity, politeness,  and  a  loyalty  of  manner,  as 
if  he  respected  himself,  his  surroundings,  and 
was  willing  to  extend  the  same  feeling  to  all  who 
approached  him  ;  but  short  as  the  moments  were, 
they  impressed  me  strongly ;  and  there  rose  to 
my  lips,  as  I  noted  the  young  man's  expression, 
the  words  which  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Paracelsus  when  he  first  sees  Aprile  the  poet : 

"Art  thou  the  sage  I  only  seem  to  he, 
Myself  of  after  time,  my  very  self, 
With  sight  a  little  clearer,  strength  more  firm, 
Who  robs  me  of  my  prize,  who  takes  my  place 
For  just  a  fault,  a  weakness,  a  neglect? 
I  scarcely  trusted  God  with  the  surmise 
That  such  might  come." 

The  principal  presentation  of  the  visit  being 
over,  we  ladies  were  introduced,  willing  adjuncts 
of  the  poet.  As  I  was  a  nobody  I  had  a  good 
chance  of  observing  and  noting — one  advantage 
of  the  many  that  nobodies  possess.  My  first  ex- 
amination was  of  the  physique  of  the  young  man. 
He  seemed  about  five  or  six  and  twenty,  had 
light-brown  hair  and  blonde  complexion,  a  frank, 
boyish  countenance,  and  a  quick,  bright,  blue 
eye,  clear  as  the  waters  that  wash  the  base  of  a 
granite  mountain ;  his  voice  was  ringing,  and 
had  a  cordial  tone  in  it,  and  the  throaty  laugh 
of  youth,  as  if  no  care  or  sorrow  had  sent  the 
laugh  lower  down  for  springs  to  feed  it.  A  ge- 
nial, merry  manner,  an  egotistical  freedom  in 
talking  of  himself,  a  hearty,  innocent  candor, 
were  the  first  things  that  struck  me ;  and  but  for 
that  sharp  weight-and-measure  expression  of  his 
face  which  I  had  noticed  as  I  entered  the  door- 
way of  the  salon,  I  might  not  have  examined  the 
young  man's  features,  or  noted  his  manners  any 
more  than  to  have  thought  him  an  imaginative 
person,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  that  mys- 
terious magnetic  power  of  which  so  little  is 
known,  and  who  used  it  with  the  unconscious- 
ness of  a  real  childlike  nature.  But  the  recol- 
lection of  that  look  remained ;  and  after  the  first 
survey  of  his  person  I  returned  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  face,  to  find  out  where  lay  the  sharp- 
ness and  cleverness.  At  last  I  discovered  them 
in  those  glancing  blue  eyes  and  frank,  laughing 
mouth.  Around  the  eye  and  mouth  setting 
were  numberless  little  foxy  lines,  which  gave  a 
curious,  cunning,  knowing  expression  to  the  face, 
strangely  at  variance  with  its  surface  character. 

How  curious  is  the  history  that  everj  human 
face  tells !  No  matter  how  hidden  the  labor, 
how  strong  the  will,  how  stern  the  self-control, 
the  murder  will  out  in  some  little  leaf  of  the 
countenance.  I  looked  from  the  spiritualist  to 
the  poet,  from  the  poet  to  our  minister,  and  con- 
trasted, as  strongly  as  my  weak  woman  powers 
would  enable  me,  the  three  faces.  Mr.  Owen's 
is  dreamy,  speculative,  and  almost  poetical ;  but 
there  are  certain  hard  lines  about  the  mouth,  and 
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square  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  which  tell  of  the  | 
struggle  that  may  have  gone  on  in  his  nature  be-  i 
tween  wild,  Utopian  visions,  and  sober  common 
sense,  and  turned  the  vague  dreamer,  who  would  ; 
have  lived  and  tried  to  make  others  live  out  im-  j 
possible  schemes,  into  the  acting,  practical  man, 
fit  to  be  what  Madame  de  Stael  said  his  great  j 
preceptor,  M.  Fellenberg,  desired  his  educational  j 
system  to  produce :  "  A  liberal  bond  between  the  j 
inferior  and  superior  classes ;  a  bond  which  should 
not  be  founded  only  on  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  "* 

Mr.  Bryant's  face  and  head  are  as  satisfactory 
as  any  admirer  of  the  poet's  works  can  wish.  A 
fine  high  brow ;  a  head  as  classic  in  its  outline  as 
an  antique;  a  calm  reflective  eye,  so  serious  that 
but  for  its  serenity  it  would  be  stern,  inquiring 
in  its  expression  at  times,  not  so  much  of  out-  j 
ward  things,  but  as  if  communing  with  some- 
thing high  and  beyond ;  a  mouth  expressing 
sensitiveness  and  purity.  Add  to  this  the  gray  ! 
hair  that  clusters  around  his  fine  head,  and  the 
patriarchal  beard  which  is  as  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  fire  of  the  eye  as  Richelieu's  eye  and 
voice  were  with  his  tottering  gait ;  then  his  calm 
manner,  simple  and  plain,  but  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  high  culture,  and  an  inherent  self-  j 
respect,  which,  though  unobtrusive,  is  none  the 
less  felt.  I  had  heard  him  described  as  cold,  i 
stern,  and  exclusive — to  me  he  seemed  serene, 
self-poised,  and  just.  From  his  quiet  face,  ex- 
pressive of  that  perfect  wisdom  which  results 
from  a  constant  communion  with  good,  true 
thoughts,  I  shifted  my  eyes  to  the  young  Scotch- 
man, whose  spiritualistic  success  has  made  him 
famous  enough  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  the 
history  of  this  unknown  magnetic,  human  atmos- 
phere, when  future  discoveries  have  made  it  as 
il  natural"  and  "easy  to  believe"  as  steam  and 
electricity. 

The  young  man's  tongue  was  running  with 
voluble  facility,  while  his  eyes  were  scanning 
quickly  his  audience;  the  graceful  form  of  the 
poet's  invalid  wife,  who  lay  upon  the  sofa,  her 
delicate,  lady-like  features  and  exquisite  little 
hand  and  foot,  which  peeped  out  from  the  folds 
of  the  soft  silken  dressing-robe — all  these  I  felt 
certain  were  noted,  as  that  sharp  blue  eye  swept 
over  her,  and  then  on  each  member  of  the  circle. 
I  noticed  also  that  he  remembered  among  the 
other  ladies  present  which  one  was  the  poet's 
daughter.  He  had  a  word  for  each  and  all,  in 
proportion  to  our  ranks ;  but  intellect  sate  on  that 
American  throne — a  Bryant,  not  a  Bourbon. 

He  talked  of  a  living  double  he  had,  with  frank 
fun,  as  if  he  heartily  enjoyed  it;  some  charlatan 
who  was  pretending  to  be  Mr.  Hume,  and  who 
had  played  numberless  pranks  which  were  even 
rascally  and  dishonest — such  as  introducing  him-  [ 
self  into  families,  getting  invitations  to  stay  all 
night,  and  decamping  before  daybreak  with  all 
the  silver.  This  person  had  visited  Florence, 
Marseilles,  and  a  variety  of  places. 

''And  so  droll,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
burst  of  naive  surprise,  as  if  all  the  world  should 
*  Madame  de  StaeTa  "  L'AUemagne." 
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be  familiar  with  his  personal  appearance ;  "so 
odd,  the  descriptions  given  of  this  person  show 
him  to  be  totally  unlike  me — for  they  all  say  he 
is  a  middle-aged,  large,  dark-haired  man." 

Then  he  talked  of  his  engagement  with  deli- 
cious naivete';  said,  with  a  merry  laugh,  that  he 
had  only  known  the  lady  six  weeks. 

"Although,"  he  added,  with  a  little  dash  of 
his  chin  up  and  toss  of  his  head,  ' '  we  had  known 
of  each  other  by  reputation  long  before."  It 
was  inimitable. 

There  wras  none  of  the  accepted  notion  of  a 
magician  about  him.  Indeed  it  seemed  strange, 
while  looking  at  this  eager,  boyish,  apparently 
enthusiastic  youth,  to  think  of  him  as  the  man 
who  had  been  consulted  seriously  by  the  long- 
headed Louis  Napoleon,  and  had  been  invited  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  Europe  as  a  guest 
to  visit  them,  who  had  treated  him  and  his 
spiritualism  with  respect.  He  did  not  say  one 
word  about  spiritualism,  but  spoke  of  himself  as 
well  known,  not  with  offensive  conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  but  with  the  naive  frankness 
of  a  youth.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  seemed 
sharper  and  more  cunning  than  this  air  implied. 
There  was  certainly  "method  in  his  manner." 
He  made  the  conversation  as  general  as  possible, 
even  while  speaking  of  himself;  kept  up  a  brisk 
talk,  a  perfect  chatter,  left  no  room  for  sugges- 
tions, or  the  natural  remarks  or  questions  that 
might  have  arisen  from  such  a  personal  style  of 
talking.  He  said  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  had 
gone  to  the  United  States  when  very  young,  then 
returned  while  still  a  youth  to  Scotland. 

After  talking  half  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Owen  re- 
minded him  of  the  time,  and  he  arose  with  the 
quick,  alert  movement  that  characterized  him, 
and  took  his  leave  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  ladies, 
with  the  fresh,  eager  manner  of  a  very  young 
man  who  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  arti- 
ficial world  to  grow  conscious  or  affected,  but 
who  was  entirely  free  from  gene  or  shyness.  Of 
course  we  discussed  him  after  we  left ;  and  we 
ladies  expressed  our  surprise  that  no  raps  had 
been  heard  around  him,  nor  any  wonderful  devil- 
try displayed.  I  could  not  help  thinking  what 
marvelous  cleverness  he  had  shown  in  not  at- 
tempting any  feats  in  the  presence  of  the  wise, 
serene,  plain-seeing  man  beside  him. 

Before  I  took  my  leave  we  talked  of  a  clever, 
pretty  story  we  had  heard  of  him  in  connection 
with  the  Brownings.  One  evening,  while  he  was 
sitting  in  their  salon  at  Florence,  he  played  with 
some  green  leaves  lying  on  the  table,  and  which 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Browning  bad  gathered  during  an 
afternoon  walk.  While  talking  he  formed  them 
into  a  wreath  which,  after  he  had  completed  it, 
he  threw  carelessly  on  the  table  and  turned  aside 
to  play  with  something  else,  for  this  thoughtless, 
unconscious  handling  of  cards  or  little  table  or- 
naments while  he  is  talking  is  said  to  be  one  of 
his  peculiarities.  A  low  exclamation  from  the 
one 

"who  mutely  sits 
Musing  by  the  fire-light,  that  great  brow 
And  the  spirit  small  hand  propping  it," 
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attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the  little 
leafy  wreath.  It  was  rising  in  the  air,  without 
the  help  of  any  visible  hands ;  it  rose  gently,  and 
swayed  an  instant  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  soft  breeze 
half  lifted,  half  impelled  it ;  it  moved  slowly  on, 
every  one  watching  it  earnestly,  until  it  arrived 
near  Mrs.  Browning,  then  it  fell,  eddying  down 
like  the  leaf  her  husband  writes  of  in  "  By  the 
Fireside,"  and  rested  on  that  "great  brow,"  min- 
gling its  rich  glossy  leaves  with  the  hair  of  which 
Browning  says  in  the  same  poem, 

uSo  dark  and  dear,  how  worth 

That  a  man  should  strive  and  agonize 

And  taste  a  very  hell  on  earth 
For  the  hope  of  such  a  prize!" 

We  all  united  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Hume's 
powers  had  never  been  better  employed  than  in 
making  his  "unseen  spirits  of  the  air"  crown 
"My  perfect  wife,  my  Leonor." 

THE    VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

IN  WHICH  HARRY  LIVES  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER  DAT. 

THE  trusty  Gumbo  could  not  console  himself 
for  the  departure  of  his  beloved  master :  at 
least,  to  judge  from  his  tears  and  howls  on  first 
hearing  the  news  of  Mr.  Harry's  enlistment,  you 
would  have  thought  the  negro's  heart  must  break 
at  the  separation.  No  wonder  he  went  for  sym- 
pathy to  the  maid-servants  at  Mr.  Lambert's 
lodgings.  Wherever  that  dusky  youth  was,  he 
sought  comfort  in  the  society  of  females.  Their 
fair  and  tender  bosoms  knew  how  to  feel  pity  for 
the  poor  African,  and  the  darkness  of  Gumbo's 
complexion  was  no  more  repulsive  to  them  than 
Othello's  to  Desdemona.  I  believe  Europe  has 
never  been  so  squeamish  in  regard  to  Africa  as 
a  certain  other  respected  Quarter.     Nay,  some 


Africans — witness  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges, 
for  instance — have  been  notorious  favorites  with 
the  fair  sex. 

So,  in  his  humbler  walk,  was  Mr.  Gumbo. 
The  Lambert  servants  wept  freely  in  his  com- 
pany :  the  maids  kindly  considered  him  not  only 
as  Mr.  Harry's  man,  but  their  brother.  Hetty 
could  not  help  laughing  when  she  found  Gumbo 
roaring  because  his  master  had  gone  a  volumteer, 
as  he  called  it,  and  had  not  taken  him.  He  was 
ready  to  save  Master  Harry's  life  any  day,  and 
Avould  have  done  it,  and  had  himself  cut  in  twen- 
ty tousand  hundred  pieces  for  Master  Harry,  that 
he  would !  Meanwhile  Nature  must  be  support- 
ed, and  he  condescended  to  fortify  her  by  large 
supplies  of  beer  and  cold  meat  in  the  kitch- 
en. That  he  was  greedy,  idle,  and  told  lies  is 
certain ;  but  yet  Hetty  gave  him  half-a-crown, 
and  was  especially  kind  to  him.  Her  tongue, 
that  was  wont  to  wag  so  pertly,  was  so  gentle 
now  that  you  might  fancy  it  had  never  made  a 
joke.  She  moved  about  the  house  mum  and 
meek.  She  was  humble  to  Mamma,  thankful 
to  John  and  Betty  when  they  waited  at  dinner ; 
patient  to  Polly  when  the  latter  pulled  her  hair 
in  combing  it ;  long-suffering  when  Charley  from 
school  trod  on  her  toes,  or  deranged  her  work- 
box  ;  silent  in  Papa's  company  —  oh !  such  a 
transmogrified  little  Hetty !  If  Papa  had  order- 
ed her  to  roast  the  leg  of  mutton,  or  walk  to 
church  arm  in  arm  with  Gumbo,  she  would  have 
made  a  courtesy,  and  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  please, 
dear  Papa!"  Leg  of  mutton!  What  sort  of 
meal  were  some  poor  volunteers  having,  with  the 
cannon-balls  flying  about  their  heads  ?  Church  ? 
When  it  comes  to  the  prayer  in  time  of  war,  oh  ! 
how  her  knees  smite  together  as  she  kneels,  and 
hides  her  head  in  the  pew !  She  holds  down  her 
head  when  the  parson  reads  out  ' '  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder"  from  the  communion-rail,  and 
fancies  he  must  be  looking  at  her.  How  she 
thinks  of  all  travelers  by  land  or  by  water! 
How  she  sickens  as  she  runs  to  the  paper  to  read 
if  there  is  news  of  the  Expedition!  How  she 
watches  Papa  when  he  comes  home  from  his 
Ordnance  Office,  and  looks  in  his  face  to  see  if 
there  is  good  news  or  bad  !  Is  he  well  ?  Is  he 
made  a  General  yet  ?  Is  he  wounded  and  made 
a  prisoner  ?  ah  me !  or,  perhaps,  are  both  his 
legs  taken  off  by  one  shot,  like  that  pensioner 
they  saw  in  Chelsea  Garden  t'other  day?  She 
would  go  on  wooden  legs  all  her  life,  if  his  can 
but  bring  him  safe  home;  at  least,  she  ought 
never  to  get  up  off  her  knees  until  he  is  return- 
ed. "  Haven't  you  heard  of  people,  Theo,'*  saj  s 
she,  "whose  hair  has  grown  gray  in  a  single 
night  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  mine  did  — 
shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least."  And  she  looks 
in  the  glass  to  ascertain  that  phenomenon. 

"  Hetty,  dear,  you  used  not  to  be  so  nervous 
when  Papa  was  away  in  Minorca,"  remarks 
Theo. 

' '  Ah !  Theo,  one  may  very  well  see  that 
George  is  not  with  the  army,  but  safe  at  home," 
rejoins  Hetty;  whereat  the  elder  sister  blushes, 
and  looks  very  pensive.      Aufait,  if  Mr.  George 
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had  been  in  the  army,  that,  you  see,  would  have 
been  another  pair  of  boots.  Meanwhile,  we  don't 
want  to  harrow  any  body's  kind  feelings  any  lon- 
ger, but  may  as  well  state  that  Harry  is,  for  the 
present,  as  safe  as  any  officer  of  the  Life  Guards 
at  Regent's  Park  Barracks. 

The  first  expedition  in  which  our  gallant  vol- 
unteer was  engaged  may  be  called  successful,  but 
certainly  was  not  glorious.     The  British  Lion, 


or  any  other  lion,  can  not  always  have  a  worthy 
enemy  to  combat,  or  a  battle  royal  to  deliver. 
Suppose  he  goes  forth  in  quest  of  a  tiger  who 
won't  come,  and  lays  his  paws  on  a  goose,  and 
gobbles  him  up?  Lions,  we  know,  must  live 
like  any  other  animals.  But  suppose,  advanc- 
ing into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  tiger  afore- 
said, and  bellowing  his  challenge  of  war,  he  es- 
pies not  one  but  six  tigers  coming  toward  him  ? 
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This,  manifestly,  is  not  his  game  at  all.  He 
puts  his  tail  between  his  royal  legs,  and  retreats 
into  his  own  snug  den  as  quickly  as  he  may. 
Were  he  to  attempt  to  go  and  fight  six  tigers, 
you  might  write  that  Lion  down  an  Ass. 

Now,  Harry  Warrington's  first  feat  of  war 
was  in  this  wise.  He  and  about  13,000  other 
fighting  men  embarked  in  various  ships  and 
transports  on  the  1st  of  June,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  5th  the  fleet  stood 
in  to  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  in  Brittany.  For  a 
while  he  and  the  gentlemen  volunteers  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  the  French  coast  from 
their  ships,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Commodore  reconnoitered  the  bay  in  a  cut- 
ter. Cattle  were  seen,  and  some  dragoons,  who 
trotted  off  into  the  distance;  and  a  little  fort  with 
a  couple  of  guns  had  the  audacity  to  fire  at  his 
Grace  of  Marlborough  and  the  Commodore  in 
the  cutter.  By  two  o'clock  the  whole  British 
fleet  was  at  anchor,  and  signal  was  made  for  all 
the  grenadier  companies  of  eleven  regiments  to 
embark  on  board  flat-bottomed  boats  and  assem- 
ble round  the  Commodore's  ship,  the  Essex. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Howe,  hoisting  his  broad  pen- 
nant on  board  the  Success  frigate,  went  in  as 
near  as  possible  to  shore,  followed  by  the  other 
frigates,  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  and 
now,  with  Lord  George  Sackville  and  General 
Dury  in  command,  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  the 
grenadier  companies,  and  three  battalions  of 
guards  pulled  to  shore. 

The  gentlemen  volunteers  could  not  do  any 
heroic  deed  upon  this  occasion,  because  the 
French,  who  should  have  staid  to  fight  them, 
ran  away ;  and  the  frigates  having  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  little  fort  which  had  disturbed  the 
reconnoissance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
army  presently  assaulted  it,  taking  the  whole 
garrison  prisoner,  and  shooting  him  in  the  leg. 
Indeed  he  was  but  one  old  gentleman,  who  gal- 
lantly had  fired  his  two  guns,  and  who  told  his 
conquerors,  ' '  If  every  Frenchman  had  acted  like 
me,  you  would  not  have  landed  at  Cancale  at 
all." 

The  advanced  detachment  of  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Cancale,  where  they 
lay  upon  their  arms  all  night ;  and  our  volunteer 
was  joked  by  his  comrades  about  his  eagerness  to 
go  out  upon  the  war-path  and  bring  in  two  or 
three  scalps  of  Frenchmen.  None  such,  howev- 
er, fell  under  his  tomahawk ;  the  only  person 
slain  on  the  whole  day  being  a  French  gentle- 
man, who  was  riding  with  his  servant,  and  was 
surprised  by  volunteer  Lord  Downe,  marching  in 
the  front  with  a  company  of  Kingsley's.  My 
Lord  Downe  offered  the  gentleman  quarter,  which 
he  foolishly  refused,  whereupon  he,  his  servant, 
and  the  two  horses,  were  straightway  shot. 

Next  day  the  whole  force  was  landed,  and  ad- 
vanced from  Cancale  to  St.  Malo.  All  the  villa- 
ges were  emptied  through  which  the  troops  passed, 
and  the  roads  were  so  narrow  in  many  places  that 
the  men  had  to  march  single  file,  and  might 
have  been  shot  down  from  behind  the  tall  leafy 
hedges  had  there  been  any  enemy  to  disturb  them. 


At  nightfall  the  army  arrived  before  St.  Malo, 
and  were  saluted  by  a  fire  of  artillery  from  that 
town,  which  did  little  damage  in  the  darkness. 
Under  cover  of  this  the  British  set  fire  to  the 
ships,  wooden  buildings,  pitch  and  tar  magazines 
in  the  harbor,  and  made  a  prodigious  conflagra- 
tion that  lasted  the  whole  night. 

This  feat  was  achieved  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  molest  the  British 
force  ;  but,  as  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
there  was  a  considerable  French  force  in  the 
town  of  St.  Malo,  though  they  wouldn't  come 
out,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my 
Lord  George  Sackville  determined  not  to  disturb 
the  garrison,  marched  back  to  Cancale  again, 
and — and  so  got  on  board  their  ships. 

If  this  were  not  a  veracious  history,  don't  you 
see  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  send  our  Vir- 
ginian on  a  more  glorious  campaign  ?  Exactly 
four  weeks  after  his  departure  from  England  Mr. 
Warrington  found  himself  at  Portsmouth  again, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother  George,  with 
which  the  latter  ran  off  to  Dean  Street  so  soon  as 
ever  he  received  it. 

"  Glorious  news,  ladies !"  cries  he,  finding  the 
Lambert  family  all  at  breakfast.  "Our  cham- 
pion has  come  back.  He  has  undergone  all  sorts 
of  dangers,  but  has  survived  them  all.  He  has 
seen  dragons — upon  my  word  he  says  so. " 

' '  Dragons !  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  War- 
rington ?" 

"But  not  killed  any — he  says  so,  as  you  shall 
hear.     He  writes : 

"  'Dearest  Brother, — I  think  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  returned,  without  any 
commission  as  yet ;  without  any  wounds  or  glory ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  alive  and  harty.  On  board  our 
ship  we  were  almost  as  crowded  as  poor  Mr.  Hol- 
well  and  his  friends  in  their  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
icutta.  We  had  rough  weather,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers,  who  prefer  smooth  water, 
grumbled  not  a  little.  My  gentlemen's  stomachs 
are  dainty;  and  after  Braund's  cookery  and 
White's  kick-shaws,  they  don't  like  plain  sailor's 
rum  and  bisket.  But  I,  who  have  been  at  sea 
before,  took  my  rations  and  can  of  flip  very  con- 
tentedly ;  being  determined  to  put  a  good  face  on 
every  thing  before  our  fine  English  macaronis,  and 
show  that  a  Virginia  gentleman  is  as  good  as  the 
best  of  'em.  I  wish,  for  the  honor  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, that  I  had  more  to  brag  about.  But  all  I 
can  say  in  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  to  France 
and  come  back  again.  Why,  I  don't  think  even 
your  tragick  pen  could  make  any  thing  of  such  a 
campaign  as  ours  has  been.  We  landed  on  the 
6  at  Cancalle  Bay,  we  saw  a  few  dragons  on  a 
hill—' 

' '  There !  Did  I  not  tell  you  there  were  drag- 
ons?" asks  George,  laughing. 

"  Mercy !  What  can  he  mean  by  dragons  ?" 
cries  Hetty. 

"  Immense  long-tailed  monsters,  with  steel 
scales  on  their  backs,  who  vomit  fire,  and  gob- 
ble up  a  virgin  a  day.  Haven't  you  read  about 
them  in  The  Seven  Champions?"  says  Papa. 
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"  Seeing  St.  George's  flag,  I  suppose  they  slunk 
off." 

"I  have  read  of  'em,"  says  the  little  boy  from 
Chartreux,  solemnly.  ' '  They  like  to  eat  women. 
One  was  going  to  eat  Andromeda,  you  know, 
Papa ;  and  Jason  killed  another,  who  was  guard- 
ing the  apple-tree." 

"  '.  .  .  A  few  dragons  on  a  hill,'"  George  re- 
sumes, "  '  who  rode  away  from  us  without  engag- 
ing. We  slept  under  canvass.  We  marched  to 
St.  Malo,  and  burned  ever  so  many  privateers 
there.  And  we  went  on  board  shipp  again, 
without  ever  crossing  swords  with  an  enemy  or 
meeting  any  except  a  few  poor  devils  whom  the 
troops  plundered.  Better  luck  next  time !  This 
hasn't  been  very  much  nor  particular  glorious  : 
but  I  have  liked  it  for  my  part.  I  have  smelt 
powder,  besides  a  deal  of  rosn  and  pitch  we 
burned.  I've  seen  the  enemy ;  have  sleppt  un- 
der canvass,  and  been  dredful  crowdid  and  sick 
at  sea.  I  like  it.  My  best  compliments  to  dear 
Aunt  Lambert,  and  tell  Miss  Hetty  I  wasn't 
very  much  fritened when  I  saw  the  French  horse. 
"  'Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"<H.  E.  Warrington."' 

We  hope  Miss  Hetty's  qualms  of  conscience 
were  allayed  by  Harry's  announcement  that  his 
expedition  was  over,  and  that  he  had  so  far  taken 
no  hurt.  Far  otherwise.  Mr.  Lambert,  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties,  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  troops  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  George  Warrington  bore  him  company. 
They  found  Harry  vastly  improved  in  spirits  ami 
health  from  the  excitement  produced  by  the  little 
campaign,  quite  eager  and  pleased  to  leam  his 
new  military  duties,  active,  cheerful,  and  healthy, 
and  altogether  a  different  person  from  the  listless 
moping  lad  who  had  dawdled  in  London  coffee- 
houses and  Mrs.  Lambert's  drawing-room.  The 
troops  were  under  canvas ;  the  weather  was 
glorious,  and  George  found  his  brother  a  ready 
pupil  in  a  fine  brisk  open-air  school  of  war.  Not 
a  little  amused,  the  elder  brother,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  young  volunteer,  paced  the  streets  of 
the  warlike  city,  recalled  his  own  brief  military 
experiences  of  two  years  back,  and  saw  here  a 
much  greater  army  than  that  ill-fated  one  of 
which  he  had  shared  the  disasters.  The  expedi- 
tion, such  as  we  have  seen  it,  was  certainly  not 
glorious,  and  yet  the  troops  and  the  nation  were 
in  high  spirits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  have 
humiliated  the  proud  Gaul.  We  should  have 
vanquished  as  well  as  humbled  him  had  he  dared 
to  appear.  What  valor,  after  all,  is  like  British 
valor?  I  dare  say  some  such  expressions  have 
been  heard  in  later  times.  Not  that  I  would 
hint  that  our  people  brag  much  more  than  any 
other,  or  more  now  than  formerly.  Have  not 
these  eyes  beheld  the  battle-grounds  of  Leipzig, 
Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo,  Blenheim,  Bunker's 
Hill,  New  Orleans?  What  heroic  nation  has 
not  fought,  has  not  conquered,  has  not  run  away, 
has  not  bragged  in  its  turn?  Well,  the  British 
nation  was  much  excited  by  the  glorious  victory 
of  St.    Malo.     Captured   treasures    were    sent 


home  and  exhibited  in  London.  The  people 
were  so  excited  that  more  laurels  and  more  vic- 
tories were  demanded,  and  the  enthusiastic  army 
went  forth  to  seek  some. 

With  this  new  expedition  went  a  volunteer  so 
distinguished  that  we  must  give  him  precedence 
of  all  other  amateur  soldiers  or  sailors.  This 
was  our  sailor  Prince,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Edward, 
who  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Essex  in  the 
ship's  twelve-oared  barge,  the  standard  of  En- 
gland flying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  admiral 
with  his  flag  and  boat  following  the  Prince's, 
and  all  the  captains  following  in  seniority. 

Away  sails  the  fleet,  Harry,  in  high  health 
and  spirits,  waving  his  hat  to  his  friends  as  they 
cheer  from  the  shore.  He  must  and  will  have 
his  commission  before  long.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  about  that,  George  thinks.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  his  little  store  to  buy  his 
brother's  ensigncy ;  but  if  he  can  win  it  without 
purchase  by  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  that 
were  best.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  reports 
highly  of  his  recruit ;  men  and  officers  like  him. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  young  fellow  of  good 
promise  and  spirit. 

Hip,  hip,  huzzay!  What  famous  news  are 
these  which  arrive  ten  days  after  the  expedition 
has  sailed  ?  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  August  his 
Majesty's  troops  have  effected  a  landing  in  the 
Bay  des  Marais,  two  leagues  westward  of  Cher- 
bourg, in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy. 
Awed  by  the  appearance  of  British  valor  that 
large  body  of  the  enemy  has  disappeared.  Cher- 
bourg has  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  the 
English  colors  are  hoisted  on  the  three  outlying 
forts.  Seven-and-twenty  ships  have  been  burned 
in  the  harbors,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  fine 
brass  cannon  taken.  As  for  your  common  iron 
guns,  we  have  destroyed  'em,  likewise  the  basin 
(about  which  the  Mounseers  bragged  so),  and 
the  two  piers  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

There  is  no  end  of  jubilation  in  London  ;  just 
as  Mr.  Howe's  guns  arrive  from  Cherbourg  come 
Mr.  Wolfe's  colors  captured  at  Louisbourg.  The 
colors  are  taken  from  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's, 
escorted  by  fourscore  life-guards  and  fourscore 
horse-grenadiers  with  officers  in  proportion,  their 
standards,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets.  At  St. 
Paul's  they  are  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter at  the  West  Gate,  and  at  that  minute — bang, 
bong,  bung — the  Tower  and  Park  guns  salute 
them !  Next  day  is  the  turn  of  the  Cherbourg 
cannon  and  mortars.  These  are  the  guns  we 
took.  Look  at  them  with  their  carving  and 
flaunting  emblems — their  lilies,  and  crowns,  and 
mottoes !  Here  they  arc,  the  Temeraire,  the 
Malfaisant,  the  Vainqueur  (the  Vainqueur,  in- 
deed !  a  pretty  vainqueur  of  Britons  !),  and  ever 
so  many  more.  How  the  people  shout  as  the 
pieces  are  trailed  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion !  As  for  Hetty  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  of  opinion  that  Harry  took  every 
one  of  the  guns  himself,  dragging  them  out  of 
the  batteries,  and  destroying  the  artillerymen. 
He  has  immensely  risen  in  the  general  estima- 
tion in  the  last  few  days.     Madame  de  Bernstein 
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lias  asked  about  him.  Lady  Maria  has  begged 
her  dear  Cousin  George  to  see  her,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, give  her  news  of  his  brother.  George,  who 
was  quite  the  head  of  the  family  a  couple  of 
months  since,  finds  himself  deposed,  and  of 
scarce  any  account,  in  Miss  Hetty's  eyes  at  least. 
Your  wit,  and  your  learning,  and  your  tragedies, 
may  be  all  very  well ;  but  what  are  these  in  com- 
parison to  victories  and  brass  cannon  ?  George 
takes  his  deposition  very  meekly.  They  are  fif- 
teen thousand  Britons.  Why  should  they  not 
march  and  take  Paris  itself?  Nothing  more 
probable,  think  some  of  the  ladies.  They  em- 
brace ;  they  congratulate  each  other ;  they  are 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  For  once  they 
long  that  Sir  Miles  and  Lady  Warrington  were 
in  town,  so  that  they  might  pay  her  ladyship  a 
visit,  and  ask,  "  What  do  you  say  to  your  neph- 
ew now,  pray?  Has  he  not  taken  twenty-one 
finest  brass  cannon  ;  flung  a  hundred  and  twenty 
iron  guns  into  the  water,  seized  twenty-seven 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  destroyed  the  basin  and 
the  two  piers  at  the  entrance?"  As  the  whole 
town  rejoices  and  illuminates,  so  these  worthy 
folks  display  brilliant  red  hangings  in  their 
cheeks,  and  light  up  candles  of  joy  in  their  eves. 
in  honor  of  their  champion  and  conqueror. 

But  now,  I  grieve  to  say,  comes  a  cloudy  day 
after  the  fair  weather.  The  appetite  of  our  com- 
manders, growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  led  them  to 
think  they  had  not  feasted  enough  on  the  plun- 
der of  St.  Malo;  and  thither,  after  staying  a 
brief  time  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Wight,  the  con- 
querors of  Cherbourg  returned.  They  were  land- 
ed in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lunar,  at  the  distance  of  a 
lew  miles  from  the  place,  and  marched  toward 
ir,  intending  to  destroy  it  this  time.  Meanwhile 
tiie  harbor  of  St.  Lunar  was  found  insecure,  and 
the  fleet  moved  up  to  St.  Cas,  keeping  up  its 
communication  with  the  invading  army. 

Now  the  British  Lion  found  that  the  town  of 
St.  Malo — which  he  had  proposed  to  swallow  at 
a  single  mouthful — was  guarded  by  an  army  of 
French,  which  the  governor  of  Brittany  had 
brought  to  the  succor  of  his  good  town,  and  the 
meditated  coup  de  main  being  thus  impossible, 
our  leaders  marched  for  their  ships  again,  which 
lay  duly  awaiting  our  warriors  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Cas. 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  St.  Cas's  day !  As 
our  troops  were  marching  down  to  their  ships 
they  became  aware  of  an  army  following  them, 
which  the  French  governor  of  the  province  had 
sent  from  Brest.  Two-thirds  of  the  troops,  and 
all  the  artillery,  were  already  embarked,  when 
the  Frenchmen  came  down  upon  the  remainder. 
Four  companies  of  the  First  Regiment  of  guards 
and  the  grenadier  companies  of  the  army  faced 
about  on  the  beach  to  await  the  enemy,  while 
the  remaining  troops  were  carried  off  in  the  boats. 
As  the  French  descended  from  the  heights  round 
the  bay  these  guards  and  grenadiers  marched  out 
ro  attack  them,  leaving  an  excellent  position 
which  they  had  occupied  —  a  great  dike  raised 
on  the  shore,  and  behind  which  they  might  have 
resisted  to  advantage.  And  now,  eleven  hun- 
dred men  were  engaged  with  six — nay,  ten  times 


their  number ;  and,  after  a  while,  broke  and  made 
for  the  boats  with  a  sauve  qui  peut !  Seven  hun- 
dred out  of  the  eleven  were  killed,  drowned,  or 
taken  prisoners — the  general  himself  was  killed 
— and,  ah  !  where  were  the  volunteers  ? 

A  man  of  peace  myself,  and  little  intelligent 
of  the  practice  or  the  details  of  war,  I  own  1 
think  less  of  the  engaged  troops  than  of  the  peo- 
ple they  leave  behind.  Jack  the  Guardsman 
and  La  Tulipe  of  the  Royal  Bretagne  are  face  to 
face,  and  striving  to  knock  each  other's  brains 
out.  Bon !  It  is  their  nature  to — like  the  bears 
and  lions — and  we  will  not  say  Heaven,  but  some 
Power  or  other  has  made  them  so  to  do.  But 
the  girl  of  Tower  Hill,  who  hung  on  Jack's  neck 
before  he  departed;  and  the  lass  at  Quimper,  who 
gave  the  Frenchman  his  brule-gueule  and  tobacco- 
box  before  he  departed  on  the  noir  trajet  f  What 
have  you  done,  poor  little  tender  hearts,  that  you 
should  grieve  so  ?  My  business  is  not  with  the 
army,  but  with  the  people  left  behind.  What  a 
fine  state  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  must  be  in  when 
she  hears  of  the  disaster  to  the  troops  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  grenadier  companies !  What 
grief  and  doubt  are  in  George  Warrington's 
breast ;  what  commiseration  in  Martin  Lam- 
bert's, as  he  looks  into  his  little  girl's  face  and 
reads  her  piteous  story  there !  Howe,  the  brave 
commodore,  rowing  in  his  barge  under  the  ene- 
my's fire,  has  rescued  with  his  boat  scores  and 
scores  of  our  flying  people.  More  are  drowned ; 
hundreds  are  prisoners,  or  shot  on  the  beach. 
Among  these,  where  is  our  Virginian  ? 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

soldier's  return. 

Great  Powers !   will  the  vain-glory  of  men, 
especially  of  Frenchmen,  never  cease  !     Will  i; 
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be  believed  that  after  the  action  of  St.  Cas — a 
mere  affair  of  cutting  off  a  rear-gnard,  as  you  are 
aware — they  were  so  unfeeling  as  to  fire  away  I 
don't  know  how  much  powder  at  the  Invalides  at 
Paris,  and  brag  and  bluster  over  our  misfortune  ? 
Is  there  any  magnanimity  in  hallooing  and  huz- 
zaying  because  five  or  six  hundred  brave  fellows 
have  been  caught  by  ten  thousand  on  a  sea-shore, 
and  that  fate  has  overtaken  them  which  is  said 
to  befall  the  hindmost  ?  I  had  a  mind  to  design 
an  authentic  picture  of  the  rejoicings  at  London 
upon  our  glorious  success  at  St.  Malo.  I  fan- 
cied the  polished  guns  dragged  in  procession  by 
our  gallant  tars ;  the  stout  horse-grenadiers 
prancing  by;  the  mob  waving  hats,  roaring 
cheers,  picking  pockets,  and  our  friends  in  a  bal- 
cony in  Fleet  Street  looking  on  and  blessing  this 
scene  of  British  triumph.  But  now  that  the 
French  Invalides  have  been  so  vulgar  as  to  imi- 
tate the  Tower,  and  set  up  their  St.  Cas  against 
our  St.  Malo,  I  scorn  to  allude  to  the  stale  sub- 
ject. I  say  Nolo,  not  Malo:  content,  for  my 
part,  if  Harry  has  returned  from  one  expedition 
and  t'other  with  a  whole  skin.  And  have  I  ever 
said  he  was  so  much  as  bruised?  Have  I  not, 
for  fear  of  exciting  my  fair  young  reader,  said 
that  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life?  The  sea-air  had  browned  his  cheek,  and 
the  ball  whistling  by  his  side-curl  had  spared  it. 
The  ocean  had  wet  his  gaiters  and  other  gar- 
ments, without  swallowing  up  his  body.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  shown  the  lapels  of  his  coat  to  the 
enemy ;  but  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  with- 
drawing out  of  their  sight  as  quick  as  might  be. 
And  what,  pray,  are  lapels  but  reverses  ?  Coats 
have  them,  as  well  as  men ;  and  our  duty  is  to 
wear  them  with  courage  and  good-humor. 

"  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Harry,  "  we  all  had  to 
run  for  it ;  and  when  our  line  broke,  it  was  he 
who  could  get  to  the  boats  who  was  most  lucky. 
The  French  horse  and  foot  pursued  us  down  to 
the  sea,  and  were  mingled  among  us,  cutting  our 
men  down,  and  bayoneting  them  on  the  ground. 
Poor  Armytage  was  shot  in  advance  of  me,  and 
fell ;  and  I  took  him  up  and  staggered  through 
the  surf  to  a  boat.  It  was  lucky  that  the  sailors 
in  our  boat  weren't  afraid;  for  the  shot  were 
whistling  about  their  ears,  breaking  the  blades 
of  their  oars,  and  riddling  their  flag  with  shot ; 
but  the  officer  in  command  was  as  cool  as  if  he 
had  been  drinking  a  bowl  of  punch  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  we  had  one  on  landing,  I  can 
promise  you.  Poor  Sir  John  was  less  lucky  than 
me.  He  never  lived  to  reach  the  ship,  and  the 
service  has  lost  a  fine  soldier,  and  Miss  Howe  a 
true  gentleman  to  her  husband.  There  must  be 
these  casualties,  you  see ;  and  his  brother  gets 
the  promotion — the  baronetcy." 

"  It  is  of  the  poor  lady  I  am  thinking,"  says 
Miss  Hetty  (to  whom  haply  our  volunteer  is  tell- 
ing his  story),  "and  the  King.  Why  did  the 
King  encourage  Sir  John  Armytage  to  go?  A 
gentleman  could  not  refuse  a  command  from  such 
a  quarter.  And  now  the  poor  gentleman  is  dead ! 
Oh  what  a  state  his  Majesty  must  be  in  !" 

44 1  have  no  doubt  his  Majesty  will  be  in  a 


deep  state  of  grief,"  says  Papa,  wagging  his 
head. 

"Now  you  are  laughing!  Do  you  mean. 
Sir,  that  when  a  gentleman  dies  in  his  service, 
almost  at  his  feet,  the  King  of  England  won't 
feel  for  him  ?"  Hetty  asks.  "  If  I  thought  that, 
I  vow  I  would  be  for  the  Pretender!" 

"The  sauce-box  would  make  a  pretty  little 
head  for  Temple  Bar,"  says  the  General,  who 
could  see  Miss  Hetty's  meaning  behind  her  words, 
and  was  aware  in  what  a  tumult  of  remorse,  of 
consternation,  of  gratitude  that  the  danger  was 
over,  the  little  heart  was  beating.  "No,"  says 
he,  ' '  my  dear.  Were  kings  to  weep  for  every 
soldier  what  a  life  you  would  make  for  them ! 
I  think  better  of  his  Majesty  than  to  suppose 
him  so  weak ;  and  if  Miss  Hester  Lambert  got 
her  Pretender,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  be  any 
the  happier.  That  family  was  never  famous  for 
too  much  feeling." 

"But  if  the  King  sent  Harry — I  mean  Sir 
John  Armytage — actually  to  the  war  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  oughtn't  his  Majesty  to  repent 
very  much?"  asks  the  young  lady. 

"If  Harry  had  fallen,  no  doubt  the  Court 
would  have  gone  into  mourning :  as  it  is,  gentle- 
men and  ladies  were  in  colored  clothes  yester- 
day," remarks  the  General. 

"  Why  should  we  not  make  bonfires  for  a  de- 
feat, and  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  a  vic- 
tory?" asks  George.  "I  protest  I  don't  want 
to  thank  Heaven  for  helping  us  to  burn  the  ships 
at  Cherbourg." 

"Yes  you  do,  George!  Not  that  I  have  a 
right  to  speak,  and  you  ain't  ever  so  much  clev- 
erer. But  when  your  country  wins  you're  glad 
— I  know  /am.  When  1  run  away  before  French- 
men I'm  ashamed — I  can't  help  it,  though  I  done 
it,"  says  Harry.  "It  don't  seem  to  me  right 
somehow  that  Englishmen  should  have  to  do  it," 
he  added,  gravely.  And  George  smiled ;  but 
did  not  choose  to  ask  his  brother  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  Frenchman's  opinion. 

"  'Tis  a  bad  business,"  continued  Harry, 
gravely ;  ' '  but  'tis  lucky  'twas  no  worse.  The 
story  about  the  French  is,  that  their  governor, 
the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  was  rather  what  you  call 
a  moistened  chicken.  Our  whole  retreat  might 
have  been  cut  off— only,  to  be  sure,  we  ourselves 
were  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  move.  The  French 
local  militia  behaved  famous,  I  am  happy  to  say ; 
and  there  was  ever  so  many  gentlemen  volunteers 
with  'cm,  who  showed,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in 
the  front.  They  say  the  Chevalier  of  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne  engaged  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguil- 
lon's  orders.  Officers  told  us,  who  came  off  with 
a  list  of  our  prisoners  and  wounded  to  General 
Bligh  and  Lord  Howe.  He  is  a  lord  now,  since 
the  news  came  of  his  brother's  death  to  home, 
George.  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  whether  lord  or 
commoner." 

"And  his  sister,  who  was  to  have  married 
poor  Sir  John  Armytage,  think  what  her  state 
must  be!"  sighs  Miss  Hetty,  who  has  grown  of 
late  so  sentimental. 

"And  his    mother!"    cries    Mrs.  Lambert. 
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A   BUN    FO?w   TnE   BOATS. 


"  Have  you  seen  her  ladyship's  address  in  the 
papers  to  the  electors  of  Nottingham ?  'Lord 
Howe  being  now  absent  upon  the  publick  service, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howe  with  his  regiment 
at  Louisbourg,  it  rests  upon  me  to  beg  the  favor 
of  your  votes  and  interests  that  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Howe  may  supply  the  place  of  his  late  broth- 
er as  your  representative  in  Parliament. '  Isn't 
this  a  gallant  woman?" 

"A  Laconic  woman,"  says  George. 

"How  can  sons  help  being  brave  who  have 
been  nursed  by  such  a  mother  as  that?"  asks 
the  General. 

Our  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 

' '  If  one  of  us  were  to  fall  in  defense  of  his 
country  we  have  a  mother  in  Sparta  who  would 
think  and  write  so  too,"  says  George. 

"  If  Sparta  is  any  where  Virginia  way,  I  reck- 
on we  have,"  remarks  Mr.  Harry.  "And  to 
think  that  we  should  both  of  us  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  both  of  us  been  whipped  by  him, 
brother!*'  he  adds,  pensively. 

Hetty  looks  at  him,  and  thinks  of  him  only 
as  he  was  the  other  day.  tottering  through  the 
water  toward  the  boats,  his  comrade  bleeding  on 


'  his  shoulder,  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  the  shot  fly- 
ing round.  And  it  was  she  who  drove  him  into 
the  danger!  Her  words  provoked  him.  He 
never  rebukes*  her  now  he  is  returned.  Except 
when  asked,  he  scarcely  speaks  about  his  ad- 
ventures at  all.  He  is  very  grave  and  courteous 
with  Hetty  ;  with  the  rest  of  the  family  especially 
frank  and  tender.  But  those  taunts  of  hers 
wounded  him.      "Little  hand!"  his  looks  and 

'  demernor  seem  to  say,  "  thou  shoulast  not  have 
been  lifted  against  me !     It  is  ill  to  scorn  any 

!  one,  much  more  one  who  has  been  so  devoted  to 
you  and  all  yours.  I  may  not  be  over-qaick 
of  wit,  but  in  as  far  as  the  heart  goes  I  am  the 
equal  of  the  best,  and  the  best  of  my  heart  your 
family  has  had." 

Harry's  wrong,  and  his  magnanimous  endur- 
ance of  it,  served  him  to  regain  in  Miss  Hetty's 

f  esteem  that  place  which  he  had  lost  during  the 

i  previous  months'  inglorious  idleness.  The  re- 
spect which  the  fair  pay  to  the  brave  she  gave 

I  him.  She  was  no  longer  pert  in  her  ansAvers. 
or  sarcastic  in  her  observations  regarding  his 
conduct.  In  a  word,  she  was  a  humiliated,  an 
altered,  an  improved  Miss  Hetty. 
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And  all  the  world  seemed  to  change  toward  I 
Harry,  as  he  toward  the  world.  He  was  no 
longer  sulky  and  indolent :  he  no  more  despond- 
ed about  himself,  or  defied  his  neighbors.  The 
colonel  of  his  regiment  reported  his  behavior  as 
exemplary,  and  recommended  him  for  one  of  the 
commissions  vacated  by  the  casualties  during  the 
expedition.  Unlucky  as  its  termination  was,  it  1 
at  least  was  fortunate  to  him.  His  brother  vol-  i 
unteers,  when  they  came  back  to  St.  James's  | 
Street,  reported  highly  of  his  behavior.  These 
volunteers  and  their  actions  were  the  theme  of 
every  body's  praise.  Had  he  been  a  general 
commanding,  and  slain  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, Sir  John  Armytage  could  scarce  have  had 
more  sympathy  than  that  which  the  nation 
showed  him.  The  papers  teemed  with  letters 
about  him,  and  men  of  wit  and  sensibility  vied 
with  each  other  in  composing  epitaphs  in  his 
honor.  The  fate  of  his  affianced  bride  was  be- 
wailed. She  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  sister  of 
the  brave  commodore  who  had  just  returned  from 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  his  elder  brother,  an  officer  as  gallant  as 
himself,  who  had  just  fallen  in  America. 

My  Lord  Howe  was  heard  to  speak  in  special 
praise  of  Mr.  Warrington,  and  so  he  had  a  hand- 
some share  of  the  fashion  and  favor  which  the 
town  now  bestowed  on  the  volunteers.  Doubt- 
less there  were  thousands  of  men  employed  who 
were  as  good  as  they :  but  the  English  ever  love 
their  gentlemen,  and  love  that  they  should  dis- 
tinguish themselves ;  and  these  volunteers  were 
voted  Paladins  and  heroes  by  common  accord. 
As  our  young  noblemen  will,  they  accepted  their 
popularity  very  affably.  Whites  and  Almack's 
illuminated  when  they  returned,  and  St.  James's 
embraced  its  young  knights.  Harry  was  re- 
stored to  full  favor  among  them.  Their  hands 
were  held  out  eagerly  to  him  again.  Even  his 
relations  congratulated  him ;  and  there  came  a 
letter  from  Castlewood,  whither  Aunt  Bernstein 
had  by  this  time  betaken  herself,  containing 
praises  of  his  valor,  and  a  pretty  little  bank-bill, 
as  a  token  of  his  affectionate  aunt's  approbation. 
This  was  under  my  Lord  Castlewood's  frank, 
who  sent  his  regards  to  both  his  kinsmen,  and 
an  offer  of  the  hospitality  of  his  country  house, 
if  they  were  minded  to  come  to  him.  And  be- 
sides this,  there  came  to  him  a  private  letter 
through  the  post — not  very  well  spelled,  but  in  a 
handwriting  which  Harry  smiled  to  see  again,  in 
which  his  affectionate  cousin,  Maria  Esmond, 
to]  i  him  she  always  loved  to  hear  his  praises 
(which  were  in  every  body's  mouth  now),  and 
sympathized  in  his  good  or  evil  fortune;  and 
that,  whatever  occurred  to  him,  she  begged  to 
keep  a  little  place  in  his  heart.  Parson  Samp- 
son, she  wrote,  had  preached  a  beautiful  sermon 
about  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  noble  actions 
of  men  who  volunteered  to  face  battle  and  dan- 
ger in  the  service  of  their  country.  Indeed  the 
Chaplain  wrote  himself,  presently,  a  letter  full 
of  enthusiasm,  in  which  he  saluted  Mr.  Harry 
as  his  friend,  his  benefactor,  his  glorious  hero. 
Even  Sir  Miles  Warrington  dispatched  a  basket 


of  game  from  Norfolk :  and  one  bird  (shot  sit- 
ting), with  love  to  my  cousin,  had  a  string  and 
paper  round  the  leg,  and  was  sent  as  the  first 
victim  of  young  Miles 's  fowling-piece. 

And  presently,  with  joy  beaming  in  his  coun- 
tenance, Mr.  Lambert  came  to  visit  his  young 
friends  at  their  lodgings  in  Southampton  Row, 
and  announced  to  them  that  Mr.  Henry  War- 
rington was  forthwith  to  be  gazetted  as  Ensign 
in  the  Second  Battalion  of  Kingsley's,  the  20th 
Regiment,  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  which  now  at  this  time  was  formed 
into  a  separate  regiment,  the  67th.  Its  colonel 
was  not  with  his  regiment  during  its  expedition 
to  Brittany.  He  was  away  at  Cape  Breton,  and 
was  engaged  in  capturing  those  guns  at  Louis- 
bourg,  of  which  the  arrival  in  England  had 
caused  such  exidtation. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

IN    WHICH    WE    GO    A-COURTING. 

Some  of  my  amiable  readers  no  doubt  are  in 
the  custom  of  visiting  that  famous  garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  in  which  so  many  of  our  finned, 
feathered,  four-footed  fellow-creatures,  are  ac- 
commodated with  board  and  lodging,  in  return 
for  which  they  exhibit  themselves  for  our  in- 
struction and  amusement :  and  there,  as  a  man's 
business  and  private  thoughts  follow  him  every 
where,  and  mix  themselves  with  all  life  and  na- 
ture round  about  him,  I  found  myself,  while 
looking  at  some  fish  in  the  aquarium,  still  actu- 
ally thinking  of  our  friends  the  Virginians.  ( hie 
of  the  most  beautiful  motion-masters  I  ever  be- 
held, sweeping  through  his  green  bath  in  har- 
monious curves,  now  turning  his  black  glisten- 
ing back  to  me,  now  exhibiting  his  fair  white. 
chest,  in  every  movement  active  and  graceful, 
turned  out  to  be  our  old  homely  friend  the  noun- 
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der,  whom  we  have  all  gobbled  up  out  of  his 
bath  of  water  souchy  at  Greenwich,  without  hav- 
ing the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  a  beauty. 

As  is  the  race  of  man,  so  is  the  race  of  floun- 
ders. If  you  can  but  see  the  latter  in  his  right 
element,  you  may  view  him  agile,  healthy,  and 
comely :  put  him  out  of  his  place,  and  behold 
his  beauty  is  gone,  his  motions  are  disgraceful : 
be  flaps  the  unfeeling  ground  ridiculously  with 
his  tail,  and  will  presently  gasp  his  feeble  life 
out.     Take  him  up  tenderly,  ere  it  be  too  late, 

and  cast  him  into  his  native  Thames  again 

But  stop :  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  proverb 
about  fish  out  of  water,  and  that  other  profound 
naturalists  have  remarked  on  them  before  me. 
Now  Harry  Warrington  had  been  floundering 
for  ever  so  long  a  time  past,  and  out  of  his  prop- 
er element.  As  soon  as  he  found  it,  health, 
strength,  spirits,  energy,  returned  to  him,  and 
with  the  tap  of  the  epaulet  on  his  shoulder  he 
sprang  up  an  altered  being.  He  delighted  in 
his  new  profession  ;  he  engaged  in  all  its  details, 
and  mastered  them  with  eager  quickness.  Had 
I  the  skill  of  my  friend  Lorrequer,  I  would  fol- 
low the  other  Harry  into  camp,  and  see  him  on 
the  march,  at  the  mess,  on  the  parade-ground ; 
I  would  have  many  a  carouse  with  him  and  his 
companions ;  I  would  cheerfully  live  with  him 
under  the  tents ;  I  would  knowingly  explain  all 
the  manoeuvres  of  war,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
life  military.  As  it  is,  the  reader  must  please, 
out  of  his  experience  and  imagination,  to  fill  in 
the  colors  of  the  picture  of  which  I  can  give  but 
meagre  hints  and  outlines,  and,  above  all,  fancy 
Mr.  Harry  Warrington  in  his  new  red  coat  and 
yellow  facings,  very  happy  to  bear  the  King's 
colors,  and  pleased  to  learn  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  his  new  profession. 

As  each  young  man  delighted  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other,  and  cordially  recognized  his 
brother's  superior  qualities,  George,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  proud  of  Harry's  success,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  returning  good  fortune.  He  wrote  an  af- 
fectionate letter  to  his  mother  in  Virginia,  re- 
counting all  the  praises  which  he  had  heard  of 
Harry,  and  which  his  brother's  modesty,  George 
knew,  would  never  allow  him  to  repeat.  He 
described  how  Harry  had  won  his  own  first  step 
in  the  army,  and  how  he,  George,  would  ask  his 
mother  leave  to  share  with  her  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  higher  rank  for  him. 

Nothing,  said  George,  would  give  him  a  great- 
er delight  than  to  be  able  to  help  his  brother, 
and  the  more  so  as,  by  his  sudden  return  into 
life  as  it  were,  he  had  deprived  Harry  of  an  in- 
heritance which  he  had  legitimately  considered 
as  his  own.  Laboring  under  that  misconcep- 
tion, Harry  had  indulged  in  greater  expenses 
than  he  ever  would  have  thought  of  incurring  as 
a  younger  brother ;  and  George  thought  it  was 
but  fair,  and,  as  it  Avere,  as  a  thank-offering  for 
his  own  deliverance,  that  he  should  contribute 
liberally  to  any  scheme  for  his  brother's  advant- 
age. 

And  now,  having  concluded  his  statement  re- 
specting Harry's  affairs,   George  took  occasion 


to  speak  of  his  own,  and  addressed  his  honored 
mother  on  a  point  which  very  deeply  concerned 
himself.  She  was  aware  that  the  best  friends  he 
and  his  brother  had  found  in  England  were  the 
good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  latter  Madan? 
Esmond's  school-fellow  of  earlier  years.  Where 
their  own  blood  relations  had  been  worldly  and 
unfeeling,  these  true  friends  had  ever  been  gen- 
erous and  kind.  The  General  was  respected  by 
the  whole  army,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  No  mother's  affection  could  have  been 
more  touching  than  Mrs.  Lambert's  for  both 
Madam  Esmond's  children ;  and  now,  wrote 
Mr.  George,  he  himself  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  the  elder  Miss  Lambert,  on  which  he 
thought  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended,  and 
which  he  besought  his  honored  mother  to  ap- 
prove. He  had  made  no  precise  offers  to  the 
young  lady  or  her  parents  ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  had  made  little  disguise  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  that  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  her 
parents,  seemed  favorable  to  him.  She  had  been 
so  admirable  and  exemplary  a  daughter  to  her 
own  mother,  that  he  felt  sure  she  would  do  her 
duty  by  his.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Warrington  de- 
scribed the  young  lady  as  a  model  of  perfection, 
and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  his  own  future  life  depended  upon 
possessing  or  losing  her.  Why  do  you  not  pro- 
duce this  letter?  haply  asks  some  sentimental 
reader  of  the  present  Editor,  who  has  said  how 
he  has  the  whole  Warrington  correspondence  in 
his  hands.  Why  not  ?  Because  'tis  cruel  to 
babble  the  secrets  of  a  young  man's  love ;  to 
overhear  his  incoherent  vows  and  wild  raptures, 
and  to  note,  in  cold  blood,  the  secrets — it  may 
be,  the  follies — of  his  passion.  Shall  we  play 
eavesdropper  at  twilight  embrasures,  count  sighs 
and  hand-shakes,  bottle  hot  tears  :  lay  our  steth- 
oscope on  delicate  young  breasts,  and  feel  their 
heart-throbs  ?  I  protest,  for  one,  love  is  sacred. 
Wherever  I  see  it  (as  one  sometimes  may  in  this 
world)  shooting  suddenly  out  of  two  pair  of  eyes ; 
or  glancing  sadly  even  from  one  pair  ;  or  looking 
down  from  the  mother  to  the  baby  in  her  lap ;  or 
from  papa  at  his  girl's  happiness  as  she  is  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  with  the  captain ;  or  from 
John  Anderson  as  his  old  wife  conies  into  the 
room — the  bonne  vieille,  the  ever-peerless  among 
women ;  wherever  we  see  that  signal,  I  say,  let 
us  salute  it.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  kiss  and 
tell,  but  to  tell  about  kisses.  Every  body  who 
has  been  admitted  to  the  mystery — hush  about 
it.  Down  with  him  qui  Dece  sacrum  vulgarit 
arcance.  Beware  how  you  dine  with  him,  he 
will  print  your  private  talk :  as  sure  as  you  sail 
with  him,  he  will  throw  you  over. 

While  Harry's  love  of  battle  has  led  him  to 
smell  powder — to  rush  upon  reluctantes  dracones. 
and  to  carry  wounded  comrades  out  of  fire, 
George  has  been  pursuing  an  amusement  much 
more  peaceful  and  delightful  to  him ,  penning 
sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow,  mayhap;  pac- 
ing in  the  darkness  under  her  window,  and 
watching  the  little  lamp  which  shone  upon  her 
in  her  chamber ;  finding  all  sorts  of  pretexts  for 
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sending  little  notes  which  don't  seem  to  require 
little  answers,  but  get  them  ;  culling  bits  out  of 
his  favorite  poets,  and  flowers  out  of  Covent  Gar- 
den for  somebody's  special  adornment  and  pleas- 
ure; walking  to  St.  James's  Church,  singing 
very  likely  out  of  the  same  Prayer-book,  and 
never  hearing  one  word  of  the  sermon,  so  much 
do  other  thoughts  engross  him;  being  prodig- 
iously affectionate  to  all  Miss  Hetty's  relations — 
to  her  little  brother  and  sister  at  school ;  to  the 
elder  at  college ;  to  Miss  Hetty,  with  whom  he 
engages  in  gay  passages  of  wit ;  and  to  Mamma, 
who  is  half  in  love  with  him  herself,  Martin 
Lambert  says ;  for  if  fathers  are  sometimes  sulky 
at  the  appearance  of  the  destined  son-in-law,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  mothers  become  sentiment- 
al, and,  as  it  were,  love  their  own  loves  over 
again  ? 

Gumbo  and  Sady  are  forever  on  the  trot  be- 
tween Southampton  Row  and  Dean  Street.  In 
the  summer  months  all  sorts  of  junketings  and 
pleasure-parties  are  devised ;  and  there  are  count- 
less proposals  to  go  to  Ranelagh,  to  Hampstead, 
to  Vauxhall,  to  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  what 
not.  George  wants  the  famous  tragedy  copied 
out  fair  for  the  stage,  and  who  can  write  such  a 
beautiful  Italian  hand  as  Miss  Theo?  As  the 
sheets  pass  to  and  fro  they  are  accompanied  by 
little  notes  of  thanks,  of  interrogation,  of  admi- 
ration, always.  See,  here  is  the  packet,  marked 
in  Warrington's  neat  hand,  "  T's  letters,  1 758-9." 
Shall  we  open  them  and  reveal  their  tender  se- 
crets to  the  public  gaze?  Those  virgin  words 
were  whispered  for  one  ear  alone.  Years  after 
they  were  written,  the  husband  read,  no  doubt 
with  sweet  pangs  of  remembrance,  the  fond  lines 
addressed  to  the  lover.  It  were  a  sacrilege  to 
show  the  pair  to  public  eyes  :  only  let  kind  read- 
ers be  pleased  to  take  our  word  that  the  young 
lady's  letters  are  modest  and  pure,  the  gentle- 
man's most  respectful  and  tender.  In  fine,  you 
see,  we  have  said  very  little  about  it ;  but,  in 
these  few  last  months,  Mr.  George  Warrington 
lias  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  found  the  wo- 
man of  women.  She  mayn't  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Why,  there  is  Cousin  Flora,  there  is  Coe- 
lia,  and  Ardelia,  and  a  hundred  more,  who  are 
ever  so  much  more  handsome  :  but  her  sweet  face 
pleases  him  better  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
She  mayn't  be  the  most  clever,  but  her  voice  is 
the  dearest  and  pleasantcst  to  hear;  and  in  her 
company  he  is  so  clever  himself;  he  has  such 
fine  thoughts  ;  he  uses  such  eloquent  words  ;  he 
is  so  generous,  noble,  witty,  that  no  wonder  he 
delights  in  it.  And,  in  regard  to  the  young 
lady — as  thank  Heaven  I  never  thought  so  ill 
of  women  as  to  suppose  them  to  be  just — we  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  amount  of  wit,  of  wis- 
dom, of  beauty,  of  valor,  of  virtue  with  which 
she  does  not  endow  her  young  hero. 

When  George's  letter  reached  home  we  may 
fancy  that  it  created  no  small  excitement  in  the 
little  circle  round  Madam  Esmond's  fireside.  So 
he  was  in  love,  and  wished  to  marry!  It  was 
hut  natural,  and  would  keep  him  out  of  harm's 
way.      If  he  proposed  to  unite  himself  with  a 


well-bred  Christian  young  woman,  Madam  saw 
no  harm. 

"  I  knew  they  would  be  setting  their  caps  at 
him,"  says  Mountain.  "They  fancy  that  his 
wealth  is  as  great  as  his  estate.  He  does  not 
say  whether  the  young  lady  has  money.  I  fear 
otherwise." 

' '  People  would  set  their  caps  at  him  here,  I 
dare  say,"  says  Madam  Esmond,  grimly  look- 
ing at  her  dependent,  "and  try  and  catch  Mr. 
Esmond  Warrington  for  their  own  daughters, 
who  are  no  richer  than  Miss  Lambert  may 
be." 

"I  suppose  your  ladyship  means  me!"  says 
Mountain.  ' '  My  Eanny  is  poor,  as  you  say  ; 
and  'tis  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of  her  pov- 
erty!" 

"I  said  people  would  set  their  caps  at  him. 
If  the  cap  fits  you,  tant  pis  !  as  my  papa  used  to 
say." 

"  You  think,  Madam,  I  am  scheming  to  keep 
George  for  my  daughter  ?  I  thank  you,  on  my 
word !  A  good  opinion  you  seem  to  have  of  us 
after  the  years  we  have  lived  together!" 

"My  dear  Mountain,  I  know  you  much  bet- 
ter than  to  suppose  you  could  ever  fancy  your 
daughter  would  be  a  suitable  match  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  Mr.  Esmond's  rank  and  station,"  says 
Madam,  with  much  dignity. 

' '  Fanny  Parker  was  as  good  as  Molly  Benson 
at  school,  and  Mr.  Mountain's  daughter  is  as 
good  as  Mr.  Lambert's!"  Mrs.  Mountain  cries 
out. 

"Then  you  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  my 
son  ?  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington, 
and  say  how  sorry  I  am  that  you  should  be  dis- 
appointed!" says  the  mistress  of  Castlewood. 
And  we,  for  our  parts,  may  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  disappointed,  and  had  some  am- 
bitious views  respecting  her  daughter — else,  why 
should  she  have  been  so  angry  at  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Warrington's  marriage? 

In  reply  to  her  son,  Madam  Esmond  wrote 
back  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  fraternal  love 
George  exhibited ;  and  it  was  indeed  but  right 
in  some  measure  to  compensate  Harry,  whose 
expectations  had  led  him  to  adopt  a  more  costly 
mode  of  life  than  he  would  have  entered  on  had 
he  known  he  was  only  a  younger  son.  And 
with  respect  to  purchasing  his  promotion,  she 
would  gladly  halve  the  expense  with  Harry's 
elder  brother,  being  thankful  to  think  his  own 
gallantry  had  won  him  his  first  step.  This  be- 
stowal of  George's  money,  Madam  Esmond  add- 
ed, was  at  least  much  more  satisfactory  than 
some  other  extravagances  to  which  she  would 
not  advert. 

The  other  extravagance  to  which  Madam  al- 
luded was  the  payment  of  the  ransom  to  the 
French  captain's  family,  to  which  tax  George's 
mother  never  would  choose  to  submit.  She  had 
a  determined  spirit  of  her  own,  which  her  son 
inherited.  His  persistence  she  called  pride  and 
obstinacy.  What  she  thought  of  her  own  per- 
tinacity, her  biographer  who  lives  so  far  from 
her  time  does  not  pretend  to  say.      Only  I  dare 
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say  people  a  hundred  years  ago  pretty  much  re- 
sembled their  grandchildren  of  the  present  date, 
and  loved  to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  make 
others  follow  it. 

Now,  after  paying  his  own  ransom,  his  broth- 
er's debts,  and  half  the  price  for  his  promotion, 
George  calculated  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  private  patrimony  would  be  swallowed  up : 
nevertheless  he  made  the  sacrifice  with  a  perfect 
good  heart.  His  good  mother  always  enjoined 
him  in  her  letters  to  remember  who  his  grand- 
father was,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  fam- 
ily accordingly.  She  gave  him  various  commis- 
sions to  purchase  goods  in  England,  and  though 
she  as  yet  had  sent  him  very  trifling  remittances, 
she  alluded  so  constantly  to  the  exalted  rank  of 
the  Esmonds,  to  her  desire  that  he  should  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  family  ;  she 
advised  him  so  peremptorily  and  frequently  to 
appear  in  the  first  society  of  the  country,  to  fre- 
quent the  Court  where  his  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  to  move,  and  to  appear  always  in 
the  world  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  name,  that 
George  made  no  doubt  his  mother's  money  would 
be  forthcoming  when  his  own  ran  short,  and  gen- 
erously obeyed  her  injunctions  as  to  his  style  of 
life.  I  find  in  the  Esmond  papers  of  this  period 
bills  for  genteel  entertainments,  tailors'  bills  for 
Court  suits  supplied,  and  liveries  for  his  honor's 
negro  servants  and  chairmen,  horse-dealers'  re- 
ceipts, and  so  forth;  and  am  thus  led  to  believe 
that  the  elder  of  our  Virginians  was  also  after  a 
while  living  at  a  considerable  expense. 

He  was  not  wild  or  extravagant  like  his 
brother.  There  was  no  talk  of  gambling  or 
race-horses  against  Mr.  George;  his  table  was 
liberal,  his  equipages  handsome,  his  purse  al- 
ways full,  the  estate  to  which  he  was  heir  was 
known  to  be  immense.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances because  they  may,  probably,  have  influ- 
enced the  conduct  both  of  George  and  his  friends 
in  that  very  matter  concerning  which,  as  I  have 
said,  he  and  his  mother  had  been  just  correspond- 
ing. The  young  heir  of  Virginia  was  traveling 
for  his  pleasure  and  improvement  in  foreign  king- 
doms. The  Queen,  his  mother,  was  in  daily 
correspondence  with  his  Highness,  and  constant- 
ly enjoined  him  to  act  as  became  his  lofty  sta- 
tion. There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  her  let- 
ters, that  she  desired  he  should  live  liberally  and 
magnificently.  He  was  perpetually  making  pur- 
chases at  his  parent's  order.  She  had  not  settled 
as  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  wrote  out  by 
tlia  last  mail  for  twelve  new  seis  of  wagon-har- 
ness, and  an  organ  that  should  play  fourteen 
specified  psalm-tunes :  which  articles  George  du- 
tifully ordered.  She  had  not  paid,  as  yet,  and 
might  not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  eventually, 
of  course,  she  would  ;  and  Mr.  Warrington  nev- 
er thought  of  troubling  his  friends  about  these 
calculations,  or  discussing  with  them  his  mother's 
domestic  affairs.  They,  on  their  side,  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  competence  and 
case,  and,  without  being  mercenary  folks,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  were,  no  doubt,  pleased  to  see 
an  attachment  growing  up  between  their  daugh- 


ter and  a  young  gentleman  of  such  good  princi- 
ples, talents,  family,  and  expectations.  There 
was  honesty  in  all  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington's 
words  and  actions,  and  in  his  behavior  to  the 
world  a  certain  grandeur  and  simplicity  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  true  gentleman.  Somewhat 
cold  and  haughty  in  his  demeanor  to  strangers, 
especially  toward  the  great,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  supercilious ;  he  was  perfectly  courteous 
toward  women,  and  with  those  people  whom  he 
loved,  especially  kind,  amiable,  lively,  and  ten- 
der. 

No  wonder  that  one  young  woman  we  know 
of  got  to  think  him  the  best  man  in  all  the  world 
— alas !  not  even  excepting  Papa.  A  great  love 
felt  by  a  man  toward  a  woman  makes  him  bet- 
ter, as  regards  her,  than  all  other  men.  We 
have  said  that  George  used  to  wonder  himself 
when  he  found  how  witty,  how  eloquent,  how 
wise  he  was,  Avhen  he  talked  with  the  fair  young 

creature  whose  heart  had  become  all  his I 

say  we  will  not  again  listen  to  their  love  whis- 
pers. Those  soft  words  do  not  bear  being  writ- 
ten down.  If  you  please — good  Sir,  or  Madam, 
who  are  sentimentally  inclined — lay  down  the 
book  and  think  over  certain  things  for  yourself. 
You  may  be  ever  so  old  now,  but  you  remember. 
It  may  be  all  dead  and  buried ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment up  it  springs  out  of  its  grave,  and  looks, 
and  smiles,  and  whispers  as  of  yore  when  it  clung 
to  your  arm,  and  dropped  fresh  tears  on  your 
heart.  It  is  here,  and  alive,  did  I  say  ?  O  far, 
far  away!  O  lonely  hearth  and  cold  ashes! 
Here  is  the  vase,  but  the  roses  are  gone ;  here  is 
the  shore  and  yonder  the  ship  was  moored ;  but 
the  anchors  are  up,  and  it  has  sailed  away  for- 
ever. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  This,  howev- 
er, is  mere  sentimentality ;  and  as  regards  George 
and  Theo,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  young  lady's  family  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  between 
her  and  Mr.  Warrington ;  and  though  he  had 
not  as  yet  asked  the  decisive  question,  every 
body  else  knew  what  the  answer  would  be  when 
it  came. 

Mamma  perhaps  thought  the  question  was  a 
long  time  coming. 

"Pshaw!  my  dear,"  says  the  General. 
"  There  is  time  enough  in  all  conscience.  Theo 
is  not  much  more  than  seventeen ;  George,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  under  forty;  and,  besides,  he 
must  have  time  to  write  to  Virginia  and  ask 
Mamma." 

"  But  suppose  she  refuses  ?" 

"That  will  be  a  bad  day  for  old  and  young," 
says  the  General.  "  Let  us  rather  say,  suppose 
she  consents,  my  love? — I  can't  fancy  any  body 
in  the  world  refusing  Theo  any  thing  she  has  set 
her  heart  on,"  adds  the  father ;  "  and  I  am  sure 
'tis  bent  upon  this  match." 

So  they  all  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
until  an  answer  from  Madam  Esmond  should  ar- 
rive; and  trembled  lest  the  French  privateers 
should  take  the  packet-ship  by  which  the  precious 
letter  was  conveyed. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

IN  WHICH  A  TRAGEDY  IS  ACTED,  AND  TWO  MORE 
ARE  BEGUN. 

James  Wolfe,  Harry's  new  Colonel,  came 
back  from  America  a  few  weeks  after  our  Vir- 
ginian had  joined  his  regiment.  Wolfe  had  pre- 
viously been  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Kingsley's, 
and  a  second  battalion  of  the  regiment  had  been 
formed  and  given  to  him  in  reward  for  his  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  services  at  Cape  Breton. 
Harry  went  with  quite  unfeigned  respect  and  cor- 
diality to  pay  his  duty  to  his  new  Commander, 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  began  to  be  turn- 
ed now — the  common  opinion  being  that  he  was 
likely  to  become  a  great  General.  In  the  late 
affairs  in  France  several  officers  of  great  previous 
repute  had  been  tried  and  found  lamentably  want- 
ing. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  shown  him- 
self no  worthy  descendant  of  his  great  ancestor. 
About  my  Lord  George  Sackville's  military  gen- 
ius there  were  doubts,  even  before  his  unhappy 
behavior  at  Minden  prevented  a  great  victory. 
The  nation  was  longing  for  military  glory,  and 
the  minister  was  anxious  to  find  a  general  who 
might  gratify  the  eager  desire  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Wolfe's  and  Mr.  Lambert's  business  keeping  them 
both  in  London,  the  friendly  intercourse  between 
those  officers  was  renewed,  no  one  being  more 
delighted  than  Lambert  at  his  younger  friend's 
good  fortune. 

Harry,  when  he  was  away  from  his  duty,  was 
never  tired  of  hearing  Mr.  Wolfe's  details  of  the 
military  operations  of  the  last  year,  about  which 
Wolfe  talked  very  freely  and  openly.  Whatever 
thought  was  in  his  mind,  he  appears  to  have 
spoken  it  out  generously.  He  had  that  heroic 
simplicity  which  distinguished  Nelson  afterward : 
he  talked  frankly  of  his  actions.  Some  of  the 
fine  gentlemen  at  St.  James's  might  wonder  and 
sneer  at  him ;  but  among  our  little  circle  of 
friends  we  may  be  sure  he  found  admiring  listen- 
ers. The  young  General  had  the  romance  of  a 
boy  on  many  matters.  He  delighted  in  music 
and  poetry.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  said 
he  would  rather  have  written  Gray's  Elegy  than 
have  won  a  battle.     We  may  be  sure  that  with 


a  gentleman  of  such  literary  tastes  our  friend 
George  would  become  familiar ;  and  as  they  were 
both  in  love,  and  both  accepted  lovers,  and  both 
eager  for  happiness,  no  doubt  they  must  have 
had  many  sentimental  conversations  together 
which  would  be  very  interesting  to  report  could 
we  only  have  accurate  accounts  of  them.  In  one 
of  his  later  letters,  Warrington  writes  : 

' '  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  the  famous  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  and  seeing  much  of  him  during  his 
last  stay  in  London.  We  had  a  subject  of  con- 
versation then  which  was  of  unfailing  interest 
to  both  of  us,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  Mr. 
Wolfe's  simplicity,  his  frankness,  and  a  sort  of 
glorious  bravery  which  characterized  him.  He 
was  much  in  love,  and  he  wanted  heaps  and 
heaps  of  laurels  to  take  to  his  mistress.  '  If  it 
be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, '  he  use  to  say  with  Har- 
ry the  Fifth  (he  was  passionately  fond  of  plays 
and  poetry),  '  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.' 
Surely  on  his  last  day  he  had  a  feast  which  was 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greediest  appetite  for  glory. 
He  hungered  after  it.  He  seemed  to  me  not 
merely  like  a  soldier  going  resolutely  to  do  his 
duty,  but  rather  like  a  knight  in  quest  of  drag- 
ons and  giants.  My  own  country  has  furnished 
of  late  a  chief  of  a  very  different  order,  and  quite 
an  opposite  genius.  I  scarce  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most.  The  Briton's  chivalrous  ardor,  or 
the  more  than  Roman  constancy  of  our  great 
Virginian." 

As  Mr.  Lambert's  official  duties  detained  him 
in  London,  his  family  remained  contentedly  with 
him,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Warrington  was  so  sat- 
isfied with  the  rural  quiet  of  Southampton  Row 
and  the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees  of  Bedford 
Gardens,  that  he  did  not  care  to  quit  London  for 
any  long  period.  He  made  his  pilgrimage  to 
Castlewood,  and  passed  a  few  days  there,  occu- 
pying the  chamber  of  which  he  had  often  heard 
his  grandfather  talk,  and  which  Colonel  Esmond 
had  occupied  as  a  boy:  and  he  was  received 
kindly  enough  by  such  members  of  the  family  as 
happened  to  be  at  home.  But  no  doubt  he  loved 
better  to  be  in  London  by  the  side  of  a  young 
person  in  whose  society  he  found  greater  pleas- 
ure than  any  which  my  Lord  Castlewood's  circle 
could  afford  him,  though  all  the  ladies  were  civ- 
il, and  Lady  Maria  especially  gracious,  and  en- 
chanted with  the  tragedy  which  George  and  Tar- 
son  Sampson  read  out  to  the  ladies.  The  Chap- 
lain was  enthusiastic  in  its  praises,  and  indeed 
it  was  through  his  interest,  and  not  through  Mr. 
Johnson's  after  all,  that  Mr.  Warrington's  piece 
ever  came  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  true, 
pressed  the  play  on  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick  for 
Drury  Lane,  but  Garrick  had  just  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  famous  Mr.  Home  for  a 
tragedy  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Doug'as. 
Accordingly,  Carpezan  was  carried  to  Mr.  Rich 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  accepted  by  that  man- 
ager. 

On  the  night  of  the  production  of  the  piece 

Mr.  Warrington  gave  an  elegant  entertainment 

to  his  friends  at  the  Bedford  Head,  in  Covent 

I  Garden,  whence  thy  adjourned  in  a  body  to  the 
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theatre,  leaving  only  one  or  two  with  our  young 
author,  who  remained  at  the  Coffee  House,  where 
friends  from  time  to  time  came  to  him  with  an 
account  of  the  performance.  The  part  of  Car- 
pezan  was  filled  by  Barry,  Shuter  was  the  old 
nobleman,  Reddish,  I  need  scarcely  say,  made 
an  excellent  Ulric,  and  the  King  of  Bohemia 
was  by  a  young  actor  from  Dublin,  Mr.  Geoghe- 
gan,  or  Hagan  as  he  was  called  on  the  stage, 
and  who  looked  and  performed  the  part  to  ad- 
miration. Mrs.  Wofiington  looked  too  old  in 
the  first  act  as  the  heroine,  but  her  murder  in 
the  fourth  act,  about  which  great  doubts  were 
expressed,  went  off  to  the  terror  and  delight  of 
the  audience.  Miss  Wayn  sang  the  ballad  which 
is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  king's  page  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  unhappy  wife's  execution,  and 
all  agreed  that  Barry  was  very  terrible  and  pa- 
thetic as  Carpezan,  especially  in  the  execution 
scene.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  the  young 
actor,  Gahagan,  won  general  applause.  The 
piece  was  put  very  elegantly  on  the  stage  by  Mr. 
Rich,  though  there  was  some  doubt  whether,  in 
the  march  of  Janizaries  in  the  last,  the  man- 
ager was  correct  in  introducing  a  favorite  ele- 
phant, which  had  figured  in  various  pantomimes, 
and  by  which  one  of  Mr.  Warrington's  black 
servants  marched  in  a  Turkish  habit.  The  oth- 
er sate  in  the  footman's  gallery,  and  uproarious- 
ly wept  and  applauded  at  the  proper  intervals. 

The  execution  of  Sybilla  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  piece.  Her  head  off,  George's  friends 
breathed  freely,  and  one  messenger  after  another 
came  to  him  at  the  Coffee  House,  to  announce 
the  complete  success  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, amidst  general  applause,  announced  the  play 
for  repetition,  and  that  it  <vas  the  work  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  Virginia  ;  his  first  attempt 
in  the  dramatic  style. 

We  should  like  to  have  been  in  the  box  where 
all  our  friends  were  seated  during  the  perform- 
ance, to  have  watched  Hetty's  flutter  and  anxi- 
ety while  the  success  of  the  play  seemed  dubious, 
and  have  beheld  the  blushes  and  the  sparkles  in 
her  eyes  when  the  victory  was  assured.  Harry,  dur- 
ing the  little  trouble  in  the  fourth  act,  was  dead- 
ly pale — whiter,  Mrs.  Lambert  said,  than  Barry, 
with  all  his  chalk.  But  if  Briareus  could  have 
clapped  hands,  he  could  scarcely  have  made  more 
noise  than  Harry  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Wolfe  and  General  Lambert  huzzayed  enthusi- 
astically. Mrs.  Lambert,  of  course,  cried :  and 
though  Hetty  said  u  Why  do  you  cry,  Mamma  ? 
You  don't  want  any  of  them  alive  again ;  you 
know  it  serves  them  all  right,"  the  girl  was  real- 
ly as  much  delighted  as  any  person  present,  in- 
cluding little  Charley  from  the  Chartreux,  who 
had  leave  from  Dr.  Crusius  for  that  evening,  and 
Miss  Lucy,  who  had  been  brought  from  board- 
ing-school on  purpose  to  be  present  on  the  great 
occasion.  My  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  sister, 
Lady  Maria,  were  present ;  and  his  lordship  went 
from  his  box  and  complimented  Mr.  Barry  and 
the  other  actors  on  the  stage ;  and  Parson  Samp- 
son was  invaluable  in  the  pit,  where  he  led  the 
applause,  having,  I  believe,  given  previous  in- 


j  structions  to  Gumbo  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him 
from  the  gallery,  and  do  as  he  did. 

Be  sure  there  was  a  very  jolly  supper  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  friends  that  night  —  much  more 
!  jolly  than  Mr.  Garrick's,  for  example,  who  made 
j  but  a  very  poor  success  with  his  Agis  and  its 
dreary  choruses,  and  who  must  have  again  felt 
I  that  he  had  missed  a  good  chance  in  preferring 
|  Mr.  Home's  tragedy  to  our  young  author's.  A 
I  jolly  supper,  did  we  say  ?— Many  jolly  suppers. 
Mr.  Gumbo  gave  an  entertainment  to  several 
gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who  had  con- 
curred in  supporting  his  master's  master-piece : 
Mr.  Henry  Warrington  gave  a  supper  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  ten  officers  of 
his  new  regiment,  who  had  come  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  backing  Carpezan :  and,  final- 
ly, Mr.  Warrington  received  the  three  principal 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  our  family  party  from  the 
side  box,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Reynolds  the  painter,  my  Lord  Castlewood 
and  his  sister,  and  one  or  two  more.  My  Lady 
Maria  happened  to  sit  next  to  the  young  actor 
who  had  performed  the  part  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Warrington  somehow  had  Miss  Theo  for  a  neigh- 
bor, and  no  doubt  passed  a  pleasant  evening  be- 
side her.  The  greatest  animation  and  cordial- 
ity prevailed,  and  when  toasts  were  called,  Lady 
Maria  gayly  gave  "  The  King  of  Hungary"  for 
hers.  That  gentleman,  who  had  plenty  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  excellent  manners,  en  as 
well  as  off  the  stage,  protested  that  he  had  al- 
ready suffered  death  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
hoped  that  he  should  die  a  hundred  times  more 
on  the  same  field  ;  but,  dead  or  living,  vowed  Le 
knew  whose  humble  servant  he  ever  should  be. 
Ah !  if  he  had  but  a  real  crown,  in  place  of  his 
diadem  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel,  with  what  j(  y 
would  he  lay  it  at  her  ladyship's  feet !  Neither 
my  lord  nor  Mr.  Esmond  were  over  well  pleased 
with  the  gentleman's  exceeding  gallantry  —  a 
part  of  which  they  attributed,  no  doubt  justly,  to 
the  wine  and  punch,  of  which  he  had  been  par- 
taking very  freely.  Theo  and  her  sister,  who 
were  quite  new  to  the  world,  were  a  little  fright- 
ened by  the  exceeding  energy  of  Mr.  Hagan 's 
]. manner — but  Lady  Maria,  much  more  experi- 
I  enced,  took  it  in  perfectly  good  part.  At  a  late 
1  hour  coaches  were  called,  to  which  the  genlk- 
|  men  attended  the  ladies,  after  whose  departure 
some  of  them  returned  to  the  supper-room,  and 
the  end  was  that  Carpezan  had  to  be  carried 
away  in  a  chair,  and  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
had  a  severe  headache ;  and  that  the  Poet, 
though  he  remembered  making  a  great  number 
of  speeches,  was  quite  astounded  when  half  a 
dozen  of  his  guests  appeared  at  his  house  the 
next  day,  whom  he  had  invited  over  night  to 
come  and  sup  with  him  once  more. 

As  he  put  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  daughters 

into  their  coach  on  the  night  previous  all  the  la- 

;  dies  were  flurried,  delighted,  excited ;   and  you 

:  may  be  sure  our  gentleman  was  with  them  the 

■  next  day,  to  talk  of  the  play  and  the  audience, 

and  the  actors,  and  the  beauties  of  the  piece, 

over  and  over  a^ain.     Mrs.  Lambert  had  heard 
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that  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  were  dangerous 
company  for  young  men.  She  hoped  George 
would  have  a  care,  and  not  frequent  the  green- 
room too  much. 

George  smiled,  and  said  he  had  a  preventive 
against  all  green-room  temptations,  of  which  he 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
looked  in  Theo's  face,  as  if  in  those  eyes  lay  the 
amulet  which  was  to  preserve  him  from  all  dan- 
ger. 

"Why  should  he  be  afraid,  Mamma?"  asks 
the  maiden,  simply.  She  had  no  idea  of  danger 
or  of  guile. 

"No,  my  darling,  I  don't  think  he  need  be 
afraid,"  says  the  mother,  kissing  her. 

"  You  don't  suppose  Mr.  George  would  fall 
in  love  with  that  painted  old  creature  who  per- 
formed the  chief  part?"  asks  Miss  Hetty,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  "  She  must  be  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother." 

; '  Pray,  do  you  suppose  that  at  our  age  nobo- 
dy can  care  for  us,  or  that  we  have  no  hearts 
left?"  asks  Mamma,  very  tartly.  "I  believe, 
or  I  may  say,  I  hope  and  trust,  your  father 
thinks  otherwise.  He  is,  I  imagine,  perfectly 
satisfied,  miss.  He  does  not  sneer  at  age,  what- 
ever little  girls  out  of  the  school-room  may  do. 
And  they  had  much  better  be  back  there,  and 
they  had  much  better  remember  what  the  fifth 
commandment  is — that  they  had,  Hetty!" 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  breaking  it  by  saying 
that  an  actress  was  as  old  as  George's  mother," 
pleaded  Hetty. 

"  George's  mother  is  as  old  as  I  am,  miss  ! — 
at  least  she  was  when  we  were  at  school.  And 
Fanny  Parker — Mrs.  Mountain  who  now  is — was 
seven  months  older,  and  we  were  in  the  French 
class  together;  and  I  have  no  idea  that  our  age 
is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remarks  and  ridi- 
cule by  our  children,  and  I  will  thank  you  to 
spare  it,  if  you  please !  Do  you  consider  your 
mother  too  old,  George?" 

"I  am  glad  my  mother  is  of  your  age,  Aunt 
Lambert,"  says  George,  in  the  most  sentimental 
manner. 

Strange  infatuation  of  passion — singular  per- 
versity of  reason !  At  some  period  before  his 
marriage,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
man  actually  is  fond  of  his  mother-in-law  !  At 
this  time  our  good  General  vowed,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  he  was  jealous.  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert made  much  more  of  George  than  of  any  oth- 
er person  in  the  family.  She  dressed  up  Theo  | 
to  the  utmost  advantage  in  order  to  meet  him ; 
she  was  forever  caressing  her,  and  appealing  to 
her  when  he  spoke.  It  was,  "  Don't  you  think 
he  looks  well?" — "Don't  you  think  he  looks 
pale,  Theo,  to-day?" — "Don't  you  think  he  has 
been  sitting  up  over  his  books  too  much  at  night?" 
and  so  forth.  If  he  had  a  cold,  she  would  have 
liked  to  make  gruel  for  him  and  see  his  feet  in 
hot  water.  She  sent  him  recipes  of  her  own 
for  his  health.  When  he  was  away,  she  never 
{■eased  talking  about  him  to  her  daughter.  I 
dare  say  Miss  Theo  liked  the  subject  well  enough. 
When  he  came,  she  was  sure  to  be  wanted  in 


some  other  part  of  the  house,  and  would  bid 
Theo  take  care  of  him  till  she  returned.  Why, 
before  she  returned  to  the  room,  could  you  hear 
her  talking  outside  the  door  to  her  youngest  in- 
nocent children,  to  her  servants  in  the  upper  re- 
gions, and  so  forth  ?  When  she  reappeared, 
was  not  Mr.  George  always  standing  or  sitting 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Miss  Theo — ex- 
cept, to  be  sure,  on  that  one  day  when  she  had 
just  happened  to  drop  her  scissors,  and  he  had 
naturally  stooped  down  to  pick  them  up  ?  Why 
was  she  blushing  ?  Were  not  youthful  cheeks 
made  to  blush,  and  roses  to  bloom  in  the  spring? 
Not  that  Mamma  ever  noted  the  blushes,  but  be- 
gan quite  an  artless  conversation  about  this  or 
that,  as  she  sate  down  brimful  of  happiness  to 
her  work-table. 

And  at  last  there  came  a  letter  from  Virginia 
in  Madam  Esmond's  neat,  well-known  hand,  and 
over  which  George  trembled  and  blushed  before 
he  broke  the  seal.  It  was  in  answer  to  the  let- 
ter which  he  had  sent  home,  respecting  his  broth- 
er's commission  and  his  own  attachment  to  Miss 
Lambert.  Of  his  intentions  respecting  Harry 
Madam  Esmond  fully  approved.  As  for  his 
marriage,  she  was  not  against  early  marriages. 
She  would  take  his  picture  of  Miss  Lambert  with 
the  allowance  that  was  to  be  made  for  lovers' 
portraits,  and  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  the  young 
lady  was  all  he  described  her  to  be.  With  mon- 
ey, as  Madam  Esmond  gathered  from  her  son's 
letter,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  provided  at  all, 
which  was  a  pity,  as,  though  wealthy  in  land, 
their  family  had  but  little  ready-money.  How- 
ever, by  Heaven's  blessing,  there  was  plenty  at 
home  for  children  and  children's  children,  an  1 
the  wives  of  her  sons  should  share  all  she  had. 
When  she  heard  more  at  length  from  Mr.  an  I 
Mrs.  Lambert  she  would  reply  for  her  part  more 
fully-  She  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  >\ir  ha  I 
not  greater  hopes  for  her  son,  as  a  gentleman  of 
his  name  and  prospects  might  pretend  to  the 
hand  of  the  first  lady  of  the  land  ;  but  as  Heav- 
en had  willed  that  her  son's  choice  should  fall 
upon  her  old  friend's  daughter,  she  acquiesced, 
and  would  welcome  George's  wife  as  her  own 
child.  This  letter  was  brought  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch,  of  Albany,  who  had  lately  bought  a  very 
large  estate  in  Virginia,  and  who  was  bound  for 
England  to  put  his  grand-daughter  to  a  boarding- 
school.  She,  Madam  Esmond,  was  not  merce- 
nary, nor  was  it  because  this  young  lady  was 
heiress  of  a  very  great  fortune  that  she  desired 
her  sons  to  pay  Mr.  Van  d.  B.  every  attention. 
Their  properties  lay  close  together,  and  could 
Harry  find  in  the  young  lady  those  qualities  of 
person  and  mind  suitable  for  a  companion  for  life, 
at  least  she  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
both  her  children  near  her  in  her  declining  years. 
Madam  Esmond  concluded  by  sending  her  af- 
fectionate compliments  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  from 
whom  she  begged  to  hear  further,  and  her  bless- 
ing to  the  young  lady  who  was  to  be  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

The  letter  was  not  cordial,  and  the  writer  ev- 
idently but  half  satisfied ;   but,  such  as  it  was, 
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her  consent  was  here  formally  announced.  How 
eagerly  George  ran  away  to  Soho  with  the  long- 
desired  news  in  his  pocket !  I  suppose  our  wor- 
thy friends  there  must  have  read  his  news  in  his 
countenance  —  else  why  should  Mrs.  Lambert 
take  her  daughter's  hand  and  kiss  her  with  such 
uncommon  warmth  when  George  announced 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  home  ?  Then, 
with  a  break  in  his  voice,  a  pallid  face,  and  a 
considerable  tremor,  turning  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he 
said;  "Madam  Esmond's  letter,  Sir,  is  in  reply 
to  one  of  mine,  in  which  I  acquainted  her  that  I 
had  formed  an  attachment  in  England,  for  which 
I  asked  my  mother's  approval.  She  gives  her 
consent,  I  am  grateful  to  say,  and  I  have  to  pray 
my  dear  friends  to  be  equally  kind  to  me." 

' '  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  boy ! "  says  the  good 
General,  laying  a  hand  on  the  young  man's  head. 
"I  am  glad  to  have  thee  for  a  son,  George. 
There,  there,  don't  go  down  on  your  knees, 
young  folks!  George  may,  to  be  sure,  and 
thank  God  for  giving  him  the  best  little  wife  in 
all  England.  Yes,  my  dear,  except  when  you 
were  ill,  you  never  caused  me  a  heartache — and 
happy  is  the  man,  I  say,  who  wins  thee ! " 

I  have  no  doubt  the  young  people  knelt  before 
their  parents,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days ; 
and  am  perfectly  certain  that  Mrs.  Lambert  kissed 
both  of  them,  and  likewise  bedewed  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  most  plentiful  manner.  Het- 
ty was  not  present  at  this  sentimental  scene,  and 
when  she  heard  of  it,  spoke  with  considerable  as- 
perity, and  a  laugh  that  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant, saying,  ' '  Is  this  all  the  news  you  have  to 
give  me  ?  Why,  I  have  known  it  these  months 
past.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  eyes  to  see,  and 
no  ears  to  hear,  indeed?"  But  in  private  she 
was  much  more  gentle.  She  flung  herself  on 
her  sister's  neck,  embracing  her  passionately, 
and  vowing  that  never,  never  would  Theo  find 
any  one  to  love  her  like  her  sister.  With  Theo 
she  became  entirely  mild  and  humble.  She 
could  not  abstain  from  her  jokes  and  satire  with 
George,  but  he  was  too  happy  to  heed  her  much, 
and  too  generous  not  to  see  the  cause  of  her  jeal- 
ousy. 

When  all  parties  concerned  came  to  read  Mad- 
am Esmond's  letter,  that  document,  it  is  true, 
appeared  rather  vague.  It  contained  only  a 
promise  that  she  would  receive  the  young  people 
at  her  house,  and  no  sort  of  proposal  for  a  set- 
tlement. The  General  shook  his  head  over  the 
letter — he  did  not  think  of  examining  it  until 
some  days  after  the  engagement  had  been  made 
between  George  and  his  daughter ;  but  now  he 
read  Madam  Esmond's  words  they  gave  him  but 
small  encouragement.' 

"Bah!"  says  George.  "I  shall  have  three 
hundred  pounds  for  my  tragedy.  I  can  easily 
write  a  play  a  year,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  we  can  live  on  that. 

"On  that  and  your  patrimony,"  says  Theo's 
father. 

George  now  had  to  explain,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, that  what  with  paying  bills  for  his  mother, 
and  Harry's  commission  and  debts,  and  his  own 


ransom  —  George's  patrimony  proper  was  well- 
nigh  spent. 

Mr.  Lambert's  countenance  looked  graver  still 
at  this  announcement,  but  he  saw  his  girl's  eyes 
turned  toward  him  with  an  alarm  so  tender,  that 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  vowed  that,  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  his  darling  should  not 
be  balked  of  her  wish. 

About  the  going  back  to  Virginia,  George 
frankly  owned  that  he  little  liked  the  notion  of 
returning  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  mo- 
ther. He  gave  General  Lambert  an  idea  of  his 
life  at  home,  and  explained  how  little  to  his 
taste  that  slavery  was.  No.  Why  should  he 
not  stay  in  England,  write  more  tragedies,  study 
for  the  bar,  get  a  place,  perhaps?  Why,  in- 
deed ?  He  straightway  began  to  form  a  plan  for 
another  tragedy.  He  brought  portions  of  his 
work,  from  time  to  time,  to  Miss  Theo  and  her 
sister :  Hetty  yawned  over  the  work,  but  Theo 
pronounced  it  to  be  still  more  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable than  the  last,  which  was  perfect. 

The  engagement  of  our  young  friends  was 
made  known  to  the  members  of  their  respective 
families,  and  announced  to  Sir  Miles  Warring- 
ton, in  a  ceremonious  letter  from  his  nephew. 
For  a  while  Sir  Miles  saw  no  particular  objection 
to  the  marriage  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  considering 
his  name  and  prospects,  Mr.  Warrington  might, 
have  looked  higher.  The  truth  was,  that  Sir 
Miles  imagined  that  Madam  Esmond  had  made 
some  considerable  settlement  on  her  son,  and  that 
his  circumstances  were  more  than  easy.  But 
when  he  heard  that  George  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  mother,  and  that  his  own  small  patri- 
mony was  dissipated,  as  Harry's  had  been  before, 
Sir  Miles's  indignation  at  his  nephew's  impru- 
dence knew  no  bounds  ;  he  could  not  find  words 
to  express  his  horror  and  anger  at  the  want  of 
principle  exhibited  by  both  these  unhappy  young 
men :  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  his  mind 
about  them,  and  wrote  his  opinion  to  his  sister 
Esmond  in  Virginia.  As  for  General  and  Mrs. 
Lambert,  who  passed  for  respectable  persons,  was 
it  to  be  borne  that  such  people  should  inveigle 
a  penniless  young  man  into  a  marriage  with 
their  penniless  daughter  ?  Regarding  them,  and 
George's  behavior,  Sir  Miles  fully  explained  his 
views  to  Madam  Esmond,  gave  half  a  finger  to 
George  whenever  his  nephew  called  on  him  in 
town,  and  did  not  even  invite  him  to  partake  of 
the  famous  family  small-beer.  Toward  Harry 
his  uncle  somewhat  unbent;  Hairy  had  done 
his  duty  in  the  campaign,  and  was  mentioned 
with  praise  in  high  quarters.  He  had  sown  his 
wild  oats — he  at  least  was  endeavoring  to  amend; 
but  George  was  a  young  prodigal,  fast  careering 
to  ruin,  and  his  name  was  only  mentioned  in  the 
family  with  a  groan.  Are  there  any  poor  fel- 
lows nowadays,  I  wonder,  whose  polite  families 
fall  on  them  and  persecute  them ;  groan  over 
them  and  stone  them,  and  hand  stones  to  their 
neighbors  that  they  may  do  likewise  ?  All 
the  patrimony  spent  J  Gracious  Heavens !  Sir 
Miles  turned  pale  when  he  saw  his  nephew  com- 
ing.   Lady  Warrington  prayed  for  him  as  a  dan- 
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gerous  reprobate  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  George 
was  walking  the  town,  quite  unconscious  that  he 
was  occasioning  so  much  wrath  and  so  much  de- 
votion. He  took  little  Miley  to  the  play  and 
brought  him  back  again.  He  sent  tickets  to  his 
aunt  and  cousins,  which  they  could  not  refuse, 
you  know ;  it  would  look  too  marked  were  they 
to  break  altogether.  So  they  not  only  took  the 
tickets,  but  whenever  country  constituents  came 
to  town  they  asked  for  more,  taking  care  to  give 
the  very  worst  motives  to  George's  intimacy  with 
the  theatre,  and  to  suppose  that  he  and  the  act- 
resses were  on  terms  of  the  most  disgraceful  inti- 
macy. An  august  personage  having  been  to  the 
theatre,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  drama  to  Sir  Miles,  when  he  at- 
tended his  R-y-1  H-ghn-ss's  levee  at  Saville  House, 
Sir  Miles,  to  be  sure,  modified  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  piece,  and  spoke  henceforth  more  r< 
fully  of  it.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said.  George 
was  passing  his  life  entirely  careless  of  the  opin- 
ion of  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  in  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  Esmond  cousins  were  at  least 
more  polite  and  cordial  than  George's  kinsfolk 
of  the  Warrington  side.  In  spite  of  his  behav- 
ior over  the  cards,  Lord  Castlewood,  George  al- 
ways maintained,  had  a  liking  for  our  Virgin- 
ians, and  George  was  pleased  enough  to  be  in 
his  company.  He  was  a  far  abler  man  than 
many  who  succeeded  in  life.  He  had  a  good 
name,  and  somehow  only  stained  it ;  a  consid- 
erable wit,  and  nobody  trusted  it :  and  a  very 
shrewd  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  made  him  mistrust  them,  and  himself 
most  of  all,  and  which  perhaps  was  the  bar  to 
his  own  advancement.  My  Lady  Castlewood,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  wore  always  a  bland  mask, 
and  received  Mr.  George  with- perfect  civility, 
and  welcomed  him  to  lose  as  many  guineas  as 
he  liked  at  her  ladyship's  card-tables.  Between 
Mr.  William  and  the  Virginian  brothers  there 
never  was  any  love  lost;  but,  as  for  Lady  Ma- 
ria, though  her  love  affair  was  over,  she  had  no 
rancor ;  she  professed  for  her  cousins  a  very 
great  regard  and  affection,  a  part  of  which  the 
young  gentlemen  very  gratefully  returned.  She 
harmed  to  hear  of  Harry's  valor  in  the 
campaign  ;  she  was  delighted  with  George's  sno- 
rt the  theatre  :  she  was  forever  going  to  the 
piay.  and  had  all  the  favorite  passages  of  Carpe- 
zan  by  heart.  One  day,  as  Mr.  George  and 
Mi-  Thco  were  taking  a  sentimental  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  whom  should  they  light 
upon  but  their  Cousin  Maria  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  in  a  smart  suit  and  handsome  laced 
hat.  and  who  should  the  gentleman  be  but  his 
Majesty  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hagan? 
He  saluted  the  party,  and  left  them  presently. 
Lady  Maria  had  only  just  happened  to  meet  him. 
Mr.  I  lagan  came  sometimes,  he  said,  for  quiet, 
to  study  his  parts  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
George  and  the  two  ladies  walked  together  to 
Ldrd  Castlewood's  door  in  Kensington  Square, 
Lady  Maria  uttering  a  thousand  compliments  to 
Theo  upon  her  good  looks,  upon  her  virtue,  upon 
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]  her  future  happiness,  upon  her  Papa  and  Mam- 
'  ma,  upon  her  destined  husband,  upon  her  padu- 
I  asoy  cloak  and  dear  little  feet  and  shoe-buckles. 

Harry  happened  to  come  to  London  that  even- 
ing, and  slept  at  his  accustomed  quarters.  When 
|  George  appeared  at  breakfast  the  Captain  was 
already  in  the  room  (the  custom  of  that  day  was 
to  call  all  army  gentlemen  Captains)  and  look- 
ing at  the  letters  on  the  breakfast-table. 

••Why.  George,"  he  cries,  "there  is  a  letter 
from  Maria!" 

"Little  boy  bring  it  from  Common  Garden 
last  night — Master  George  asleep, "says  Gumbo. 

"What  can  it  be  about?"  asks  Harry,  as 
George  peruses  his  letter  with  a  queer  expression 
of  face. 

' '  About  my  play,  to  be  sure, "  George  answers, 
tearing  up  the  paper,  and  still  wearing  his  queer 
look. 

"  What,  she  is  not  writing  love-letters  to  you, 
is  she,  Georgy ':" 

••  No,  certainly  not  to  me,"  replies  the  other. 
|  But  he  spoke  no  word  more  about  the  letter : 
and  when  at  dinner  in  Dean  Street,  Mrs.  Lam- 
ad,  "  So  you  met  somebody  walking  with 
the  King  of  Hungary  yesterday  in  Kensington 
Garden-  ?" 

••What  little  tell-tale  told  you?" 

••A  mere  casual  rencontre — the  King  goes 
there  to  study  his  parts,  and  Lady  Maria  hap- 
pened to  be  crossing  the  garden  to  visit  some  of 
the  other  King's  servant-  at  Kensington  Palace." 
And  so  there  was  an  eral  to  that  matter  for  the 
time  being. 

Other  events  were  at  hand  fraught  with  in- 
to our  Virginians.  One  evening  after 
C\ristmas  the  two  gentlemen,  with  a  few  more 
friends,  were  met  round  General  Lambert's  sup- 
per-table, and  among  the  company  was  Harry's 
new  Colonel  of  the  G7th,  Major-General  Wolfe. 
The  young  General  was  more  than  ordinarily 
grave.  The  conversation  all  related  to  the  Avar. 
Events  of  great  importance  were  pending.  The 
great  minister  now  in  power  was  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  on  a  much  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  attempted  hitherto:  an  army  was 
ordered  to  Germany  to  help  Prince  Ferdinand, 
another  great  expedition  was  preparing  for  Amer- 
ica, and  here,  says  Mr.  Lambert.  "I  will  give 
you  the  health  of  the  Commander — a  glorious 
campaign,  and  a  happy  return  to  him!" 

••  Why  do  you  not  drink  the  toast,  General 
James?"  asked  the  hostess  of  her  guest. 

"  He  must  not  drink  his  own  toast,"  says  Gen- 
eral Lambert ;    "it  is  we  must  do  that!" 

What?  was  James  appointed ?— AH  the  ladies 
must  drink  such  a  toast  as  tat,  and  they  min- 
gled their  kind  voices  with  the  applause  of  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Why  did  he  look  so  melancholy?  the  ladies 
asked  of  one  another  when  they  withdrew.  In 
after  days  they  remembered  his  pale  face. 

"Perhaps  he  ha-  been  parting  from  his  sweet- 
heart." suggests  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Lambert. 
And  at  this  sentimental  notion  no  doubt  all  the 
ladies  looked  sad. 
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tlemenj  mi  .  continued  their 

talk  about  the  war  and  it-  chances.      Mr.  Wolfe 
did  not  contradict  tfa 

that  the  expedition  1  .  directed  against 

Canada. 

.h,  Sir,"  says  Ham-,  "I  wish  your 
merit  was  going  with  you.  and  that  I  might  pay 
another  visit  to  my  old  friends  at  Q 

t£,  had  Harry  been  there  ?    Ees.    B 
3  visit  to  the  pi  I  efore, 

and  knew  the  city  and  the  neighborhood  well. 
He  lays  a  number  of  bits  of  biscuit  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  makes  a  couple  of  rivulets  of 
punch  on  each   side.       "This   :  ..: 
d'Ori  ••  with  the  north  and  south 

bran-  -      Lawrence  on  each  side.      I 

the  L  idth  a  bat*'  •  g 

was  mounted  there  in  our  time,  brother? — but 
at   long   shots  from  - 

might  play  the  same  game.      Here's  what  they 
call  the  little  river,  the  St.  Charles,  and  a 
of  boats  with  a  tete  du  pont  over  to  the  pi 
arms.      Here's  the  citadel,  ana  \ vents 

— &    •  so  many  convents  —  and  I  icdral; 

and  here,  outside  the  line- •    I  ;i  and  south, 

is  what  they  call  the  Plains  of  Abraham — where 
a  certain  little  affair  took  place,  do  you  remem- 
other?  He  and  a  young  officer  of  the 
Rous i lion  regiment  ca  ca'd  at  each  other  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  Georg  I  him,  and 

then  they  jartW  each  other  an  »  et  mette. 

"Well  it  was  I    •  G       ge  :  for  hi-  -  red  his 

n  that  awful  day  of  Braddock's 
was  a  fine  little  fellow,  and  I  toasl 

ant6  da  Chevalier  dc  Florae!''' 
"What,  can  you  speak  French  too,  Ha* 
Ir.  Wolfe.    The  young  man  looked  at  the 
General  with  ea 

•■  V         says        "1  can  speak,  but  not  so  well 
as  G 

I  it  he  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place 
the  baJ  yon  see,  and  knows  the  ground  a 

thousand  times  better  than  I  do  !"  cries  the  elder 
brother. 

elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with 
one  an  .    Bir.  Lambert  smiled  and  nodded, 

as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute  queries  of  his  comrade  : 
on  which  the  otl 
said,  "  if  you  have  had  eno 
-.and  horse-ra' 

'■ ..,  Sir!"  sa;  in,  turning 

red. 

"And  if  you  have  a  mind  to  -        ige  at 

a  sho  -  ome  and  see  me  at  my  lo 

to-mor 
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hich  he  knew  was  uppermost  in  he:  . 
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and  kindness  he  perhaps  cause 
stand  that  her  though:-  wn  to  him. 

■•  J   :.    • 
Wolfe  this  morning,  and  our  friend  Harrj 

1  ed  and  talked  with  J 

about  the  great  expedition 

to  sail.      Would  that  his  brave  father  had  lived 

- 
ered  with  honors  from  Louisbourg.  a: 
that  all  Englan  I  ing  to  bin.  - 

still  g  _  trolly  ill  in 

y — t      II  that  I  am  frightened  i 
not  a  little  depressed  in  mind  at  j 
from  the  young  lady  whom  he  hi  long 

A  little  rest,  he  thins 
tered  frame  up :  and  to  call  her  I 
object  of  his  life.      But,  great  as  his  I 
is  romanrJ 

r  and  du- 

]  wife,  and  eas' .  Ith  at 

their  bidd;  id  do 

the  lil 
would  buckle  on   his  armor  for  bin 

.      -  •  I    -      E 

thour::  -  him  devoted.";. 

.   .    1   . 
gn  of  weak:.' 

I 

n  board  in   I 

•.-.-ell  who  i 
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Pension  Committee,  who  reported  against  it,  as  "  in- 
exp  dient  and  unwise,  whether  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  those  who  must  bear  its  burdens  in  taxation, 
or  may  enjoy  its  bounties  in  pension-." — A  French 
Spoliation  Bill,  providing,  in  effect,  for  the  payment 
of  $5,000,000  in  satisfaction  for  claims  of  American 
citizens  who  had  suffered  spoliations  by  the  French 
prior  to  3801,  passed  the  Senate.  A  similar  bill 
originated  in  the  House,  where  it  was  apparently 

'1  favorably  ;  but  it  was  decided,  upon  a  point 
of  order,  that  as  it  virtually  made  an  appropriation 
of  money  it  must  be  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Thus  disposed  of,  so  man}'  bills  had 
[it  c  denca  of  it  that  it  could  not  be  acted  upon. 
rhis  Dill  and  that  of  the  Senate  were  therefore 
tabl  d.  Th-;  French  Spoliation  Bill  has  a  singular 
history.  In  one  shape  and  another  it  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  half  a  century.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  passed  by  one  House  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
twice  i;  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  vetoed 
by  the  President ;  and  now  its  final  disposition  seems 
as  remote  as  ever. — Thsi  Senate  refused,  by  a  vote 
of  29  to  26,  to  take  up  Mr.  Grow's  Homestead  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House. — A  bill  giving  large 
quantities  of  public  land  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  purpose  of  e3tabli-hi;v_r  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  passed  both  Houses  by  decided  ma- 
jorities, but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. — Mr.  Sli- 

"Thirty  Million  Bill.''  with  various  amend- 
ments and  substitutes,  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  until  February  25.  On  that 
<l  ly  Mr.  Brown  moved,  as  a  test  vote,  to  lay  the  Bill 
on  the  table,  announcing  that  he  should  vote  i  g 
his  own  motion.  This  was  lost,  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
18,  Mr.  Brod  rick  being  the  only  D -•rnocratic  Sena- 
tor  who  vo:<  d  to  table  the  Bill.  The  sentim  i 
the  S-nate  being  thus  clearly  ascertained,  and  the 
e  that  it  would  be  im- 
le  for  the  House  to  act  upon  the  Bill,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Slid  11,  with  the  intimation  that 
it  would  be  brought  forward  again  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session. 

The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  early  brought 

the  House,  and  it  seenvd  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  an  augmentation  of  the  tariff  was 
indispensable;  and  that  no  bill  for  a  loan  should  be 
passed  unaccompanied  by  an  incra  .    The 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  could  not  agree  upon 
any  Tariff  Bill  to  be  presented,  and  up  to  the  last  day 
of  the  session  it  seemed  probable  that  Congress  would 
li-  olve  without  making  any  provision  for  the  means 
necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency.  On  that  day  a 
rom  tlr-  Pre  ident,  appealing 
to  Congn  -  to  prefi  srve  the  public  credit. 

!.   •  i    tli<-  last  day  of  I 
appropriation  yet  to  pay  the  outstanding  Treasury 
From  the  information  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tieasury  it  i,  manifest  that  the  present 
receipts  v.  ill  se  ircely  meet  the  ordinary  i 
the  Government.      By  the  end  of  the  fiscal   year 
nearly  eighteen  millions  will  be  due,  with  a  i 
erable  amount  paid  for  duties  at  the  various  ports, 
and  no  means  to  meet  them.     Thus  the  American 
people  will  he  dishonored  before  the  world.     It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  unless  provision 
be  made  against  it  within  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  the  present  Congress.     If  this  was  the  fi 
stead  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  might  be 
called  together  a^ain.     But  if  it  reassembled  to- 
morrow thirteen  States  will  not  be  represented,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  reassemble  all  before  the 

ury  must  stop  payment."     At  length,  just  he- 


fore  the  close  of  the  session,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
94  to  83,  agreed  to  an  amendment  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Mi-e  llaneous  Appropriation  Bill,  by 
which  th"  Issue  of  Treasurv  Notes  to  the  amount  of 
120,000,000  i>  authorized.— The  peril  of  general 
bankruptcy  of  Government  was  thus  avoided;  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  th"  two 
Houses  no  appropriations  were  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  th  -  Post-office  Department.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  a  Bill  appropriatinir  about  $20,000,000  to 
defray  th"  expenses  of  this  Department  and  meet 
the  existing  deficiency.  This  was  sent  to  the  House, 
which  slightly  amend  d  it.  and  returned  it  to  the 
Senate.  That  body  meanwhile  had  passed  a  Post- 
route  Bill,  upon  which  were  engraft  1  provisions  re- 
stricting the  franking  privilege  and  rai-inLr  the  rates 
of  postage;  these  provisions  were  now  appended  to 
the  Appropriation  Bill ;  the  House,  thereupon,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Grow,  voted  (117  to  76)  that  this  was 
a  virtual  infringement  of  th  •  Constitutional  p 
ion  which  directs  that  all  Bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
d  to  entertain  th"  proposition.  The  Senate 
affirmed  that  it  was  capable  of  judging  of  it 
action.  A  joint  Committee  of  Conference  wa 
appointed,  who  recommended  the  passage  of  a  new 
Bill,  to  be  originated  by  the  House,  similar  to  the 
first  passed  by   the  Senate.     This  Bill  passed  the 

:  biit  upon  being  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence, the  course  of  the  Committee  was  objected 

involving  a  surrender  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  S  uate.      While  the  matter  was  under 

ion  the  hour  for  adjournment  arrived,  and  no 
action  could  be  taken.  It  is  apprehended  that  this 
failure  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Post-office 
Department  may  render  it  necessary  to  call  an  extra 
i  of  Congress.  The  appropriations  for  the 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  D  partments,  amounted 
■  were  reduced  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  e  the 

principal  diminutio  I  or  the  Posi>- 

office Department.  $1,111 forthe  Navy,  8722,000 

for  the  An  n  Civil    Exp  uses,  and 

,000  for  Fortifications.  The  total  amount  of 
appropriations  made,  including  the  $20,000,000 
Treasury  Notes,  amounts  to  about  .- 
Adding  to  this  the  620,000, 000  required  for  thcPost- 
1 1  partment,  the  total  revenue  required  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,    supposing  no  unexpected 

sums  are  need-  d.  will  be  aboul  $  80,< 

On  th".  18th  of  February  the  President 
rial  Message  to  Congress,  recommending  the  p  i 
of  an  Act  authorizing  him  to  em;  I  ,  I  and 

naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  th 
struction  of  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  Isthmus 
routes.      II  that  in  th"  civil  wars  that 

have  raged  in  th".  Southern  republics  outrages  have 

rmmitted  by  all  parties  npon  th"  persons  and 
property  of  American  citizens.  The  President  has 
no  pow<  r  to  enfori  -.  for,  with- 

out the  authority  of  longn  ss,  he  can  not  direct  any 
force  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nicaragua,  New 
Granada.  orM  sxico;  nor  can  he,  without  transcend- 
.  direct  a  gun  to  he  fired 
into  a  port,  or  land  a  seaman  or  marine  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

Kperience,"  says  the  President,  "has  shown 
that  the  American  Executive  should  be  authorized 
to  render  thi-  protection.  Such  a  grant  of  authority, 
Limited  in  its  extent,  could  in  no  just  sense  be  re- 
garded as  a  transfer  of  the  war-making  power  to  the 
Executive,  but  only  as  an  appropriate  exercis  i  of 
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with  full  discretionary  pow- 
ers,  Lord  Lyons,  the  newly  appoinh 

from  Great  Britain  has  arrived  in  this  country. 

"    S  irtig  s,  ister,   is  removed, 
and  the       -             le  S  rre  is  appointed  i 
The  election  in  INew  Hampshire  has 

elected  the  Governor,  three  men.'      s  of  <       _     - 
and  a  La  2  branches  of  the  L 

ts  i         the  gold  regi  ns  of 
-  I  ring 
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no  means  of  accomplishing  this,  except  by  establish- 
ing on  the  estates  a  sufficient  number  of  emigrants. 

Coolies  and  African  emigrants  continue  to  be 

received  in  the  French  West  Indies.  One  vessel 
brought  to  Martinique  46G  Coolies,  and  another  278 
"free  natives"  from  Africa.  These  men  were  im- 
mediately distributed  among  the  different  planta- 
tions. 

In  Peru  the  projected  hostile  movements  against 
Ecuador  make  little  progress.  The  Government 
finds  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a  war  against  a  country  which  offers  little  hope  of 
plunder  in  case  of  success. 

Chili,  which  has  for  some  j'ears  been  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  South  American  republics,  is  now 
the  scene  of  revolutionary  struggles.  The  Admin- 
istration is  opposed  by  two  parties — the  ultra-Liber- 
als and  the  ultra-Conservatives — who  have  no  bond 
of  union  except  hostility  to  President  Montt.  The 
whole  country  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  in  January 
to  consider  a  law  proposed  by  the  Government  grant- 
ing extraordinary  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, authorizing  him  to  arrest  or  banish  suspected 
persons,  to  augment  the  army  to  any  extent  he 
should  deem  proper,  to  employ  the  public  funds  with- 
out limiting  trims;  If  to  the  appropriations,  and  to  re- 
move at  discretion  all  public  functionaries.  The 
law  was  promptly  voted  down.  At  the  latest  dates, 
which  reach  to  the  1st  of  February,  the  insurrec- 
tion was  mainly  confined  to  the  city  of  Copaipo, 
which  was  held  by  the  insurgents  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gallo,  and  Talca  which  was  in  similar  hands 
under  the  command  of  Artego.  Communications, 
presumed  to  be  unfavorable,  had  been  received  by 
the  Government  from  the  latter  place,  and  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  had  been  dispatched  thither. 

EUROPE. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  war 
question.  At  the  opening  of  the  French  Legislative 
Body  on  the  7th  of  February  the  Emperor  advi  rted 
pointedly  to  the  disagreements  with  Austria,  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
believed  they  would  be  amicably  adjusted.  En- 
gland and  Prussia  are  using  every  endeavor  to  avert 
hostilities,  Lord  Cowley  having  been  dispatched  on 
a  sp  cial  mission  to  Vienna.  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment Lord  Palmerston  called  attention  to  the  state 
of  Europ  \  saying  that  there  was  a  general  appre- 
h<  nsion  that  the  coming  spring  would  be  marked  by 
a  great  contest  between  the  great  military  powers. 
It  was  well  known  that  military  sfores  were  prepar- 
ing, cannon  were  casting,  horses  purchased,  troops 
moved  from  point  to  point,  fortifications  erected, 
ships  of  war  and  transports  provided,  as  though  the 
Governments  making  these  preparations  expected 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  make  some  great  military 
effort,  lb-  then  proceeded  to  review  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Central  It- 
aly was  the  point  of  danger;  that  its  real  cause  was 
the  revival  of  the  old  jealousy  between  France  and 
Austria,  now  aggravated  by  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  Papal  States  by  the  troops  of  these  Towers.  lie 
thought  that  any  arrangement  calculated  perma- 


nently to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  must  be  found- 
ed, first,  upon  the  retirement  of  foreign  troops  from 
Central  Italy;  next,  upon  an  engagement  that  in 
no  case  should  these  troops  be  sent  back  ;  and,  third- 
ly, friendly  advice  should  be  given  to  the  Italian 
States  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  domestic  ad- 
ministration. He  concluded  by  asking  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  was  in  possession  of  any  information  which 
could  properly  be  communicated,  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  peace  would  be  maintained. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  it  certain- 
ly was  not  the  interest  of  any  of  the  great  Powers  to 
unsettle  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  that  he  agreed  with 
Lord  Palmerston  in  looking  upon  the  occupation  of 
Central  Italy  by  French  and  Austrian  troops  as  the 
main  cause  of  danger.  He  was,  therefore,  happy  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  Government  had  received 
communications  which  gave  reason  to  believe  that 
ere  long  the  Roman  States  would  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  and  Austrian  troops,  and  that  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Papal  Government.  He  was  not 
at  liberty  to  state  the  precise  character  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  one  of 
conciliation.  Under  these  circumstances,  while  an 
incautious  word  uttered  in  debate  might  produce 
great  evil,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  postpone  all 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  trust  to  the  as- 
surance of  Government  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  maintain  the  general  peace. — It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  view  taken  in  Parliament  wholly  ig- 
nores the  hostile  feeling  growing  up  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Austria,  and  the  presumed  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  to  support  the  former  in  case  of 
war.  Austria  is  concentrating  immense  forces  in 
Italy  under  the  command  of  the  ablest  command- 
ers ;  at  Venice  three  new  forts  were  ordered  to  be 
constructed,  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks,  for  which 
purpose  five  thousand  laborers  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Sardinia  is  also  making  consid- 
erable warlike  pn  parations.  A  loa  i  of  $10,000,000 
was  grant  d  by  the  Chambers,  by  a  majority  of  11G 
to  35,  on  the  ground  that  the  distribution  and  con- 
c  mtration  of  the  Austrian  troops  had  assumed  the 
aggr<  ssive  character  of  a  corps  of  operations  against 
a  neighboring  Power.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Count  Cavour,  the  Sardinian  Minister,  said  that 
"Austria  had  lately  assumed  a  menacing  attitude 
against  us.  It  has  increased  its  military  forces  at 
Piaccnza.  It  has  collected  very  large  forces  on  our 
frontiers.  Therefore  the  necessity  arises  for  us  to 
look  for  the  means  of  defense  of  the  State.  The 
English  alliance  has  always  been  the  constant  care 
of  our  whole  political  life.  We  have  always  consid- 
ered England  as  the  impregnable  asylum  of  liberty. 
The  cries  of  suffering  coming  from  Bologna  and  Na- 
ples arrive  still  to  the  borders  of  the  Thames ;  but 
the  tears  and  groans  of  Milan  are  intercepted  by  the 
Alps  and  tb"  Austrians;  but  the  cause  of  liberty,  of 
justice,  and  of  civilization  triumphs  always.  As 
regards  England,  Lord  Derby  will  not  tarnish  his 
glory  in  making  himself  an  accomplice  of  those  who 
wish  to  condemn  the  Italians  to  perpetual  servitude. 
Our  policy  is  not  defiant ;  we  will  not  excite  to  war, 
neither  will  we  lower  our  voice  when  Austria  arms 
herself  and  threatens  us." 


Cutrrmj  Ifota. 


A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  and  gent  person  can  fail  to  recognize  the  laborious  re- 

British  and  American  Authors,  by  S.  Austin  Alli-  search  and   patient  industry  of  which  even 

boxe.    Vol.  I.    (Published  by  Childs  and  Peterson.)  of  the  volume  bears  the  im] 

Among  the  important  manuals  of  bibliography  which         T-  \  Lit- 

form  such  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  stud  at  of  er  tu  e,  compiled  and  edited  by  Xicolas  Trubxer. 

general  literature,  this  copious  dictionary  of  authors  (Publish  <1  by  TrLbner  and  Co.,  London.)     The  ed- 

and  their  productions  i-  destined  to  occupy  a  distin-  itor  of  this  volume  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 

ted  place.     Founded  on  a  plan  that  is  no  less  productions  of  the  American  press  which  is  rarelv 

difficult  of  execution  than  novel  in  conception,  it  re-  exhibited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
quires  all  the  enthusiasm  and  persistency  which  the 


editor  evidently  possesses  in  singular  combine 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Nothing  but  a  rare 
degree  of  literary  zeal  could  have  inspired  the  under- 
taking :  but  no  less  a  degree  of  adamantine  diligence 
was  necessary  even  to  its  pi  ■  of  comple- 

tion. Considered  as  the  production  of  an  individual 
who  has  thus  far  pursued  the  vast  labor  involved  in 
its  preparation  almost  if  not  entirely  single-handed, 
it  can  rind  few  parallels  in  literary  history.  I:  al- 
most makes  the  bones  ache  to  think  of  the  ponderous 
folios  that  must  have  been  handled,  the  musty  doc- 
uments that  must  have  been  turned  over,  the  puz- 
zling catalogues  that  must  have  been  sifted,  the 


which  must  command  the  admiration  of  the  b 
formed  students  of  the  subject  in  :':  Ili- 

former  work  on  American  bill  i  1 1 1  ough  mak- 

ing no  pretensions  to  compl-  -  -  a  valuable 

index  to  various  branches  of  learning  that  had  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  our  scholars  :  but  neither 
in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  nor  thoroughness  of 
execution  can  it  be  compared  to  the  elaborate  and 
minute  record  of  American  literature  contained  in 
this  volume.  The  duty  of  the  editor  required  ex- 
tensive res;:.  !gi]  int  discrimination,  and  untir- 
ing diligence;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  task 
we  are  no  less  struck  with  the  accuracv  of  detail 


:  than  wi:h  the  extent  of  his  information.  Th 
mighty  mass  of  crude  materials  that  must  have  been  to  which  the  volume  is  devoted  comprises  only  the 
laboriously  threshed,  in  order  to  arrange  and  set  forth  last  forty  years  ;  but  within  that  time  the  literature 
such  a  treasure  of  information  as  is  embodied  in  the  of  the  country  has  received  its  must  eriicient  im- 
pages  of  this  copious  volume.  In  the  first  place,  i:  pulses,  and  been  widely  u:ri  ious  de- 
contains  the  names  of  the  principal  auth  partments  of  intellectual  act! viry.  In  an  introduc- 
and  dead,  who  have  writ  ten  in  the  1.  2  y  essay  entitled  ••Bibliographical  Prolegomena," 
from  the  earliest  recorded  history  to  the  middle  of  we  have  an  .  ant  of  catalogues  of 
the  nineteenth  centurv.     "We  then  have  a  list,  more 


-  complete,  of  their  various  productions,  brief 
biographical  notices,  and.  what  is  claimed  by  the  ed- 
itor as  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work. 
lection  from  the  leading  criticisms  of  the  day  on 
their  different  works  at  the  time  of  their  appeal 
The  facility  of  refere;.  refully 

prepared  index  of  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  alpha- 

.1  arrangement  of  the  names.  The  number  of 
authors  whose  works  are  noticed  is  about  30.000 — a 
far  greater  number  than  has  ever  before  been  brought 


books  relating  to  America :  this  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  of 
American  literature,  by  Mr.  B.  Moran,  of 

:  ion  in  London ;  and  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  public  libraries  in  this  country.  I 

rd  Edwards.    Thes      -  subordinate 

to  the  leading  purpose  of  the  work,  are  valuable 
monographs  in  themselves,  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion, and  presenting  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  main  body  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  a  list  of  Ameri 


together  in  any.  or.  indeed,  in  all  previous  publica-  thirty-one  divisions,  in  the  alphal 
tions  of  a  similar  character.  Compared  with  o„her  their  authors"  names,  and  with  bri:'.  -  lally 
standard  works  on  the  subject,  the  superior  compre-  sufficient  bibliographical  indi  .important 
:  /eness  of  the  p  of  the  plan  is  an  analytical  table  of  the  con- 
graphical  Dictionary,  for  in-  .  and  Proceedings 
stance,  contains  in  all  less  than  9000  names,  of  which  of  I  S  cieties  in  the  United  States.  Under 
about  '2500  are  those  of  British  authors.  Wa  .  he  heads  of  Natural  History.  Comparative  Philolo- 
liotheca  Britannica  has  som-  22,0  0  British  nam  5,  a  I  A  .  in  Archaeology.  Indians,  and  I. . :.- 
irly  American  authors.  Rose's  guages,  the  information  is  especially  complete,  and 
Biographical  Dictionary  contains  about  3700  names  of  a  character  that  is  not  readily  accessible  in  other 
of  British  and  American  authors.  Chamber  triers.  i  I  Index  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
clopaedia  of  English  Literature  has  less  th  1  me  has  evidently  been  prepared  wi:h  great  care. 
names.  Nor  has  Mr.  Allibone  confined  himself  to  a  and  furnishes  a  convenient  key  by  which  the  con- 
drv  and  meagre  catalogue  of  literary  productions,  tents  of  the  work  are  made  known  almost  at  a  glance. 
In  many  cases  the  ;tr:icles  are  of  ample  length,  com-  If  we  were  permitted  to  speak  in  behalf*  of  An. 
prisinj  ring  personal  details  as  -  b  lars,  should  not  fail  to  congratulate  Mr. 
strucdve  criticisms,  and  forming  a  fund  of  readable  Trubner  on  the  emi  nl  -  ss  ith  which  b 
matter  which  is  not  often  looked  for  in  a  bibliograph-  accomplished  his  plan,  and  the  ample  and  impartial 
ical  dictionary.  The  general  character  of  the  work,  justice  with  which  he  h  1  I  the  prodii'.  I 
however,  as  well  as  its  intention,  is  that  of  a  manual  of  our  native  authorship.  After  a  careful  examina- 
of  reference  for  the  scholar,  without  directly  aimi  lame,  we  are  bound  to  express 

polar  interest     It  is  obvious  from  the  vast  and  appreciation  of  th                                       and  indus- 


complicated  nature  of  the  plan  that  immaculate  cor- 
rectness in  such  a  work  is  out  of  the  question  :  differ- 
.  ent  readers  will  discover  discrepancies  and  inaccura- 
cies in  the  specialties  with  which  they  are  the  most 
familiar  ;  and  an  approximate  completeness  must  be 
the  fruit  of  repeated  revisions  by  the  author  as  well 
as  of  suggestions  from  his  student.-:  but  no  intelli- 


try  which  are  conspicuous  in 
and  precision  it  is  no  less  ie  than  for  extent 

ds  are 

-     italogue;  and  although,  as  i- 

table  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  an  erroneous  letter 

-  metimes  crept  into  a  name,  or  an  erroneous 

liiture  into  a  date,  no  one  can  consult  it  habituallv 
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without  learning  to  rely  on  its  trustworthiness  as 
well  as  its  completeness. 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Saenfifc  Sfen,  by 
Francois  Arago,  translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and  Robert 
Grant.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The 
distinguished  translators  of  this  work  have  not  only 
performed  their  duty  in  rendering  it  into  idiomatic 
and  vigorous  English,  but  Rave  corrected  several  of 
the  errors  of  the  original.  With  all  his  eminence  as 
a  man  of  science,  Arago  had  his  full  share  of  the  na- 
tional vanity,  and  not  unfrequently  yields  to  the 
suggestions  of  self-love  both  in  his  autobiographical 
confessions  and  his  portraitures  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  statements  accordingly  often  need  modification, 
which  his  English  translators  have  endeavored  to 
furnish.  Their  statements  are  marked  alike  by  in- 
telligence and  impartiality.  The  subjects  of  the 
memoirs,  besides  Arago  himself,  are  the  celebrated 
astronomers  Bailly,  Herschel,  Laplace,  the  chemist 
Joseph  Fourier,  and  several  other  well-known  French 
and  English  physicists.  In  addition  to  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  their  scientific  discoveries,  the  writer  has 
presented  a  variety  of  personal  anecdotes  and  remin- 
iscences which  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 

The  Methodist,  by  Miriam  Fletcher.  (Publish- 
ed by  Derby  and  Jackson.)  The  scenes  of  which 
these  volumes  give  a  lively  description  are  founded 
on  incidents  and  characters  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. Class-meeting,  love-feast,  watch-night,  and 
camp-meeting  are  successively  brought  before  the 
reader  in  graphic  and  natural  sketches,  of  which  the 
reality  is  unmistakable.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strickland, 
who  has  furnished  the  work  with  a  well-written  In- 
troduction, remarks  that  "he  has  perused  these 
pages  with  an  absorbing  interest,  and  that  no  work 
of  fiction  he  ever  read  possesses  half  the  charm 
which  this  does,  and,  what  is  vastly  better,  it  can 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  purest  emotions  and  improve 
the  heart." 

The  Empire  of  Austria,  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
(Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  The  establishment 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  on  the- throne  of  Austria, 
and  its  subsequent  connection  with  European  his- 
tory, have  furnished  Mr.  Abbott  a  congenial  subject 
for  his  facile  pen.  Without  venturing  into  the 
depths  of  antiquarian  research,  or  aiming  at  minute 
critical  exactness,  he  has  given,  in  clear  and  rapid 
outline,  the  succession  of  events  in  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  topics  are  of  stirring  in- 
terest, comprising  the  blood}'  conflicts  with  the 
Turks  as  the  waves  of  Moslem  invasion  rolled  up 
the  Danube,  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Reformation, 
the  intrigues  of  secular  and  religious  sovereigns,  and 
the  tragic  political  plots  which  characterized  the 
age.  The  general  reader  will  nowhere  find  a  more 
compact  or  a  livelier  narrative  of  those  eventful 
scenes,  and  if  not  of  standard  value  as  authority,  it 
represents  the  current  traditions  in  an  agreeable  and 
popular  manner. 

Opportunities  for  Industry  and  the  Safe  Investment 
of  Capit'd,  by  a  Retired  Merchant.  (Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  The  title  of  this  work 
might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  one  of  the 
catchpenny  productions  which  promise  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  guarantee  of  a  fortune 
without  the  exercise  of  sagacity,  economy,  and  dili- 
gence. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  author 
lays  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  Aladdin's 
lamp.  He  discloses  an  abundant  store  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  information,  accompanied  with 
practical  suggestions,  which  appear  to  be  the  fruit 


of  a  wide  business  experience,  and  are  well  adapted 
to  guide  the  reader  to  the  Avay  of  wealth. 

The  American  Home  Garden,  by  Alexander 
Watson.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
The  most  recent  modes  of  cultivating  the  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  described  with 
great  distinctness  in  this  practical  manual.  It  con- 
tains a  popular  explanation  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  enters  sufficiently  into  the  rationale  of 
the  methods  Avhich  it  recommends  to  redeem  the 
business  of  the  gardener  from  a  mere  mechanical 
routine.  The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  agricultural  tools  and  the  productions 
of  the  soil.  It  will  prove  of  value  to  the  amateur 
cultivator,  especially  by  its  copiousness  of  detail  and 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  directions. 

A  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Robert  Anderson  Wilson.  (Published  by  James 
Challen  and  Son.)  The  personal  researches  and  ob- 
servations of  the  author  of  this  work  in  Mexico  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  usual  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  are,  to  a  great  extent,  founded 
on  untrustworthy  evidence,  uncertain  in  their  de- 
tails, and  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  fabulous  in  their 
character.  He  stoutly  calls  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  Robertson  and  Prescott,  endeavoring  to  show  that 
the  former  was  guilty  of  rash  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions, with  little  solicit  tide  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  dupe  of  his  imagination 
in  relying  on  documents  that  had  no  claim  to  histor- 
ical authority.  The  letters  or  dispatches  of  Cortez, 
and  the  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  are  subjected  to  an 
unsparing  criticism,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  their  statements.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Cortez  was  in  the  habit 
of  presenting  the  grossest  exaggerations  in  his  re- 
ports to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  memoirs 
of  Bernal  Diaz  are  destitute  both  of  authenticity  and 
accuracy.  After  summarily  setting  aside  the  pre- 
vailing conclusions  of  historical  research,  the  author 
undertakes  to  trace  the  ancient  civilization  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Phoenicians,  by  whom  he  be- 
lieves that  colonies  were  planted  on  the  American 
continent  at  a  period  of  which  history  has  not  pre- 
served the  record.  The  volume  will  be  read  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  its  aim  and  the 
evident  sincerity  of  its  intention;  although  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  will  immediately  supersede 
the  labors  of  Robertson  and  Prescott. 

A  darn  Bedc,  by  George  Eliot.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Prothers.)  The  scene  of  this  excellent 
story  is  laid  in  a  rural  district  of  England  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Without 
indulging  in  extravagance  of  plot  or  sentiment,  the 
author  throws  a  vital  human  interest  about  his  nar- 
rative, and  produces  a  deep  impression  by  fidelity  to 
nature  and  force  of  illustration. 

Symbols  of  the  Capital;  or,  Civilization  in  New 
York,  by  A.  D.  Mayo.  (Published  by  Thatcher 
and  Hutchinson.)  The  institutions  of  the  city  of 
Albany  are  here  made  the  basis  of  an  earnest  discus- 
sion of  several  important  social  and  political  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  aims  to  aid  the  younger  portion 
of  the  community  in  the  formation  of  a  character 
that  shall  justify  our  professions  of  republicanism, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  national  civilization 
which  shall  illustrate  every  principle  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  by  the  Row  Will- 
iam Ellis.     (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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The  valuable  "Polynesian  Researches''  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume  has  made  his  name  familiar  both 
to  the  student  of  geography  and  the  friend  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  Each  of  these  classes  of  readers 
will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  such 
an  intelligent  observer  and  so  spirited  and  lucid  a 
writer.  Mr.  Elli<  was  sent  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  1853,  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Madagas- 
car, in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  views  of  the  Government.  He  arrived  at  the 
island  in  the  month  of  July,  but,  on  account  of  the 
political  relations  then  existing  with  England,  he 
was  unable  to  protract  his  visit.  On  two  subsequent 
occasions,  however,  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  treated  with  so  much  confidence  by  the  au- 
thorities as  to  give  him  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  observation.  His  statements 
in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  converts 
in  Madagascar  are  full  of  interest.  Not  a  little  fresh 
and  important  information  concerning  the  geography, 
natural  history,  and  social  condition  of  the  island  is 
presented  in  a  very  agreeable  form.  The  volume 
will  at  once  take  rank  with  those  travels  which  de- 
rive their  value  from  the  narrative  of  substantial 
facts,  and  not  from  the  high-colored  pictures  of  the 
imagination. 

History  of  Xeio  England,  by  John  Goriiam  Pal- 
frey, Vol.  I.  (Published  by  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.)  The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  ripest 
and  most  accomplished  scholars  of  Massachusetts. 
Combining  the  habit  of  exact  research  with  pro- 
found and  independent  thought,  he  has  won  an  em- 
inent reputation  in  various  branches  of  rare  and  dif- 
ficult learning.  His  experience  in  the  exercise  of 
many  responsible  functions,  both  political  and  lite- 
rary, the  native  aptitude  of  his  mind  for  antiquarian 
and  historical  pursuits,  his  ample  stores  of  general 
learning,  tempered  by  a  judgment  equally  remarka- 
ble fcr  soundness  and  sagacity,  and  a  taste  which  in- 
stinctively repels  every  thing  extravagant  and  mer- 
etricious, give  him  high  and  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  important  task  which  he  has  assumed.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series  of  which  the  work  is  to  con- 
sist gives  a  satisfactory  foretaste  of  its  character.  It 
embraces  the  period  from  the  first  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1620,  to  the  confederation  of  the  colonies, 
in  1G43.  The. author  has  brought  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject  the  lights  of  contemporary  documents, 
many  of  which  have  never  received  such  a  thorough 
examination  before  ;  the  results  of  personal  inquiry 
and  observation  in  England ;  and  a  diligent  compar- 
ison of  the  statements  of  preceding  writers.  His 
view  of  the  political  designs  and  anticipations  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  is  of  a  more 
decided  character  than  has  usually  been  ventured  by 
other  historians.  If  not  fully  confirmed  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
case,  it  is  at  least  presented  in  a  strong  light,  and 
argued  with  signal  force  and  ability.  Although  free 
from  the  influence  of  sectarian  partialities.  Dr.  Pal- 
frey does  full  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  presents  a  vigorous  defense  of  some  of  the  more 
exceptionable  features  in  their  history. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Audubon  proposes  to  publish,  through 
Roe  Lockwood  and  Sons,  a  new  edition  of  AujdujjOn's 
Birds  of  North  America.  The  plates  will  be  print- 
ed from  lithographic  transfers  from  the  original  cop- 
per-plat s,  and  are  to  be  color  d  after  the  original 


drawings,  which  still  remain  in  the  family  of  the  au- 
thor. Audubon's  great  work  was  justly  character- 
ized by  Cuvier  as  "  the  most  magnificent  monument 
which  Art  has  ever  reared  to  Ornithology."  He  com- 
menced making  drawings  of  birds  solely  for  pleasure, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  An  accidental 
meeting,  in  1810,  with  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist, 
convinced  him  of  the  value  of  his  labors,  and  he  .-.  t 
to  work  to  complete  the  series.  For  this  purpose  he 
traversed  almost  every  portion  of  the  country  from 
the  everglades  of  Florida  to  the  prairies  of  the  W<  st, 
and  the  borders  of  the  great  Northern  lakes.  His 
unerring  rifle  furnished  him  with  specimens,  which 
his  pencil  transferred  to  paper  before  the  plumage 
had  lost  its  brilliancy  or  the  muscles  their  natural 
expression.  A  thousand  drawings,  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  years,  were  destroyed  by  a  pair  of  rats  who 
had  made  their  nest  in  the  box  in  which  they  Avere 
deposited.  Undismayed  by  this  accident,  rather 
comforted,  indeed,  by  the  thought  that  he  could 
now  make  better  drawings,  he  set  himself  to  work, 
and  in  three  years  had  replaced  his  collection.  In 
182G  he  took  his  drawings  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
subscribers,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Americans,  at 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  were  soon  obtained,  and 
]  the  author  himself  was  warmly  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Europe.  As  a  painter  of  birds 
,  Audubon  manifested  the  highest  attributes  of  art. 
!  He  individualized  each  as  faithfully,  andreptt 
j  their  passions  and  feelings  as  truly,  as  Landseer  has 
.  done  those  of  dogs,  or  Herring  those  of  horses.  His 
verbal  descriptions  are  worthy  of  his  pictures.  He 
describes  his  objects  in  a  graphic  style,  introducing 
innumerable  passages  of  romantic  and  exciting  per- 
sonal  adventure.  lie  had  spent  half  a  lifetime 
among  the  tall  grass  of  the  Western  prairies  or  the 
forests  of  the  North,  upon  the  bosoms  of  our  vast 
bays  and  lonely  inland  lakes,  enduring  dangers,  en- 
countering disappointments,  and  surmounting  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  appalled  one  less  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  than  himself.  His  great  work,  the 
main  labor  of  his  life,  has  long  been  out  of  market, 
and  only  to  be  procured  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
libraries  of  some  of  its  original  possessors.  His  son 
now  proposes  to  re-issue  it  in  44  monthly  part-,  each 
containing  ten  plates  ;  the  volumes  of  the  text  to  be 
delivered  at  intervals  as  the  work  advances.  The 
numbers  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  Ten  Dol- 
lars each,  making  the  cost  of  the  work  less  than  half 
that  of  the  original  edition.  The  first  number  lias 
been  prepared  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  character 
of  the  whole.  It  contains  a  magnificent  portrait  of 
the  Wild  Turkey,  of  the  full  size  of  life  ;  a  spirited 
group  of  a  Hawk  pouncing  upon  a  covey  of  Part- 
ridges ;  a  couple  of  Blackbirds  regaling  themselves 
upon  a  stalk  of  maize  ;  a  pair  of  beautifully  i 
Ducks  couched  among  tall  reeds;  a  gay  Finch  feed- 
ing upon  a  gorgeous  cactus;  with  sundry  Warblers, 
characteristically  grouped  upon  their  favorite  plants. 
In  brilliancy  and  accuracy  of  coloring  these  pictures 
surpass  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  original  edition, 
and  give  abundant  promise  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  the  entire  work  will  be  executed.  The  work 
deserves,  and  we  trust  will  receive,  a  success  which 
will  amply  remunerate  the  publishers  for  the  outlay 
which  it  must  involve,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  emrraviiiLrs  has  not  now  to  be  met. 
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MARRIED  LIFE.—  Marriage  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  all  those  manifold  relations  that 
■\ve  sustain  to  one  another.  Our  nature,  in  the  of- 
fices of  marriage,  has  a  meaning  little  short  of  di- 
vineness.  If,  in  some  aspects,  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  other  ties,  it  soon  presents  a  distinctness 
of  feature,  a  grouping  of  lineaments,  that  lift  it  en- 
tirelv  out  of  the  circle  of  other  human  connections. 
Not  "only  does  it  stand  at  the  head  of  earthly  rela- 
tionships, but  it  occupies  a  ground  of  its  own  — a 
ground  shared  with  nothing  else.  The  two  great 
facts  of  human  history,  as  stated  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  are,  first,  that  man  was  cre- 
ated in  "the  image  of  God  ,•"  and,  secondly,  that "  male 
and  female  created  lie  ilvm."  If  these  facts  were 
worthy  then  to  be  associated,  they  are  still,  at  least 
ideally,  to  be  contemplated  together.  Man  has  fall- 
en, and  with  his  fall  every  thing  earthly  has  sym- 
pathized. But  nevertheless  the  two  grand  interests 
of  his  being  and  life  are,  first,  the  image  of  God; 
and,  secondly,  the  relation  of  marriage.  In  many 
points  they  suggest  a  parallelism  of  thought.  For 
if  religion  unites  the  soul  to  God,  and  by  means  of 
this  spiritual  alliance  makes  it  a  participant  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  is  equally  true  that  marriage  blends 
two  human  beings  together,  and.  so  far  as  they  are 
mutually  concerned,  creates  a  personality  that  n<  v- 
er  before  existed.  Henceforth  they  are  one — "one 
flesh"— not  one  in  any  sense  that  destroys  their  true 
individuality,  but  one  in  such  a  manner  as  rend  rs 
each  life  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  combines 
them  in  full,  beautiful  completeness. 

Marriage  is  not  a  Christian  Sacrament ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  a  conventional  thing  that  rests  its  au- 
thority and  obligations  on  the  usages  of  public  opinion 
or  the  provisions  of  civil  law.  If  it  has  not  the  pecul- 
iar sanctity,  the  direct  exclusivencss  Quitting  out  the 
scope  of  human  relationships,  the  nearattitude  toGod, 
the  simple  but  all-occupying  idea  of  spiritual  inter- 
ests, that  are  embodied  in  a  sacrament,  it  is  as  strik- 
ingly distinct  from  those  arrangements  which  human 
wisdom,  prompted  by  expediency  or  other  motives, 
has  been  led  to  devise  for  the  good  of  society.  It  is 
God's  institution,  ordained  as  one  of  His  great  means 
for  the  execution  of  the  divine  plan  of  existence.  It 
is  man's  institution  only  in  the  sense  of  recognition, 
guardianship,  and  support.  It  is  God's  in  origin, 
purpose,  end  ;  it  is  man's  in  possession,  use,  conven- 
ience, and  accommodation.  The  authority  of  God 
over  it,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  its  original  intro- 
duction into  the  economy  of  creation  —  reaffirmed 
most  impressively  by  Jesus  Christ — enforc  d  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  teachings  of  inspired  Apostles — is 
still  maintained.  Government  has  no  moral  right 
to  legislate  in  its  behalf  except  in  subordination  to 
the  divine  idea  which  God  has  set  forth  so  prom- 
inently in  its  nature  and  design.  Government  can 
neither  create  nor  abrogate  the  institution.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  limited  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
infinite  purpose  which  it  embodies.  Fulfilling  this 
office,  it  may  take  cognizance  of  its  social  aspects, 
so  as  to  protect  it  against  injustice  and  secure  its 
rights.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  government 
is  mainly  negative,  guarding  against  abuses,  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  to  accomplish  the  moral  ends  for 
which  it  was  ordained. 

The  significance  of  marriage  is  not  found,  there- 
fore, in  its  civil  or  economic  aspects.  That,  indeed, 
were  a  low  view  of  its  nature  and  aims  which  con- 
sidered it  only  as  the  foundation  of  States.     Man 


and  woman  are  united  not  merely  to  preserve  the 
order  and  virtue  of  society,  but  to  fulfill  the  highest 
purposes  of  their  being — each  imparling  and  receiv- 
ing strength,  each  aiding  the  other  iit  that  best  nur- 
ture and  truest  discipline  which  are  essential  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  character.  Seen  in  this 
light,  marriage  most  aptly  represents  the  spiritual 
facts  of  redemption ;  and  hence  its  frequent  use  as 
a  symbol  in  the  New  Testament.  Figurative  lan- 
guage, as  drawn  from  external  and  material  objects, 
attains  its  utmost  expressiveness  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Those  ancient  books,  written,  as  it 
were,  in  the  vast  picture-gallery  of  visible  nature, 
leave  no  form  of  beauty  or  grandeur  unappropriafc  d. 
Tears  and  smik  s.  grief  and  joy,  defeat  and  exulta- 
tion, all  find  utterance  in  those  varied  scenes  that 
make  up  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  natural 
universe.  The  eye  of  David,  quickened  to  percep- 
tions beyond  the  narrow  range  of  earthly  vision, 
saw  the  inward  glory  of  landscape  and  firmament — 
saw  the  heart  of  Infinite  Love,  where  others  beheld 
the  hand  only — and,  by  virtue  of  the  inspired  in- 
sight, became  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Church  for 
all  ages.  We  have  no  poet,  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament.  Such  a  poet  is  not  needed.  It  w<  r  •  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  have  one  while  David 
keeps  for  us  the  vigils  of  the  night,  and.  from  his 
watch-tower  amidst  the  lonely  hills  of  Judea,  c  i  ch- 
es  the  passing  lustre  of  every  star  for  the  themes  of 
his  hallowed  muse.  The  elder  religion  made  nature 
musical  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  and  i  n  th  i  inner 
world,  with  i:s  profounder  symbols,  to  the  presence 
of  Christianity.  Inspired  mind,  in  the  Nev  Testa- 
ment, turns  to  the  heart  and  its  outgoings  of  affec- 
tion for  the  types  of  its  supreme  lovelin  ss.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  see  marriage  often  introduced  as  the 
symbol  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  ; 
and  ir  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Paul  and  John, 
ia  tin  ir  intellectual  constitution  so  different — in  hab- 
its of  thought  and  expression  so  diverse — both  em- 
ploy this  image  to  represent  the  same  fact.  With 
Paul  it  is  the  conclusion  of  logic  that  believers  are 
'•married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised 
from  the  d  ad ;"  but  to  his  mind  it  i-  "  a  gr<  at  mys- 
i  iry."  John  presents  the  more  poetic  side  of  the 
analogy,  for  he  sees  the  ''new  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  h  r  husband;"  and  again,  "Come  hith- 
er, I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb"-  v.  j 

Marriage,  then,  is  much  more  than  a  provid  -ntial 
institution,  designed  to  secure  earthly  convenience 
and  comfort.  It  is  something  else  besides  a  safe- 
guard against  polj  gamy  and  licentiousness.  "  Mo- 
ther of  States,"  it  has  w<  11  been  called,  but  beyond 
this  il  has  a  deep  meaning.  Marriage  i-^  a  great 
moral  auxiliary  to  Christianity.  [I  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  virtue  and  piety,  a  divinely-appoint  <; 
means  to  awaken  and  cultivate  those  sensil 
that  religion  ne.  ds  for  ir-  service.  Ifmarriag  i 
ly  contemplate  d  the  external  existence  of  the  ! 
hold,  if  it  looked  no  farther  than  the  p  rpetuity  of 
the  rac^  and  the  care  of  childhood,  if  i:  had  no  pro- 
founder  import  than  political  economy  assigns  to  it, 
these  objects  could  be  easily  attained  without  that 
early  and  vigorous  awakening  01  the  imagination, 
that  int  ose  glow  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  im- 
passioned power,  so  unlike  all  other  forms  of  strength 
and  so  prophetic  of  future  activity,  with  which  na- 
ture indicates  the  awaiting  sphere  of  human  life. 
The  growing  mind,  as  consciousness  takes  substance 
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and  shape,  scarcely  knows,  at  first,  the  meaning  of 
those  mysterious  movements  that  agitate  its  depths. 
It  sees  not  the  direction  it  is  taking.  It  can  not  ar- 
ticulate its  emotions.  Dumb  signs  beckon  it  forward. 
A  strange  impulse  drives  it  onward  to  a  vailed  d  -- 
tiny;  but  time  soon  explains  the  mystery.  The 
one  great  epoch  of  humanity  appeals  in  the  distance 
standing  out  in  bold  and  broad  relief,  but  not  so 

tly  as  to  shut  out  the  subdued  and  sober  color- 
ing that  gives  the  back-ground  to  all  earthly  con- 
templations.    A  fancy  and  a  fact,  a  thought,  a  hope, 
a  swelling  joy.  how  the  soul  pulsates  under  the  sense 
w  and  mighty  addition  to  itself  that  quick 

_  merit  of  its  vita]  lenly  establishing 

a  new  possessorship  in  itself  and  widening  its  pro- 
prietary reach  over  the  world  without !  Nature  al- 
ways gives  sign  of  an  approaching  necessity  for  the 
greatest  and  best  of  our  qualities  in  action  when  she 
as  it  wore,  the  vast  forces  of  our  inward  be- 
b  _-.  and  stores  up  their  energ 

the  season  of  action.  We  know  what  she  means 
when  we  see  her.  with  this  careful  providence,  study- 
ing the  forthcoming  needs  of  man.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  surer  rule  to  apply  to  her  management  of  the 
creature  man,  than  this  constant  effort  to  indicate 
what  thoughts  and  feelings,  what  tastes  and  habits 
he  will  hereafter  want,  by  gathering  their  elements 
with  a  royal  liberality  long  ere  they  are  required. 
Assuredly,  if  this  test  be  applied,  one  can  readily  see 
where  nature  places  the  emphasis  on  human  experi- 
ence. Nothing  possible  to  man,  nothing  within  all 
the  range  of  life  and  activity,  nothing  in  contingency 
or  certainty,  not  even  death  itself  is  so  significantly 
brought  into  view,  so  prophetically  shadowed  forth 
in  an  early  direction  to  the  imagination  and 
as  the  fact  of  marriage.  Nor  does  religion  leave  this 
instinct  to  the  simple  workings  of  nature.  Nay.  re- 
intensifies  its  action.  Where  its  serene  and 
holy  presence  is  felt,  the  hi_-h  ideal  of  marriage  that 
nature  strives  to  -  the  mind  but  never  ac- 

complishes fully,  is  always  perfected.  No  soul  can 
truly  know  its  fellow  until  it  knows  God.  Is  it  not 
in  Him  that  instinct  finds  its  interpretation?  Is  it 
not  in  Him  that  the  mystic  tracery,  spreading  its 

ge  symbols  over  the  tablets  of  the  hidden  na- 
ture, has  its  explanation  ?  Forever  stands  this  law 
— in  His  light  we  must  see  light :  and  never  is  its 

signally  vindicated  than  in  th  - 
fections  which  yearn  for  companionship  such  as  love 
alone  can  give.  How  instructive  the  fact  that  Christ 
began  both  his  ministry  and  miracles  at  a  marriage- 
The  first  institution  that  he  honored  with 
his  presence  and  I  I  _-.  . 

his  divine  estimate  of  its  purity  and  beauty. 

Alas  !  we  see  dimly.      The  value  of  truth  : 
en  lost  for  the  want  of  a  little  more  clearness  and 
breadth  of  view.     It  is  not  enough  to  see  ;  we  must 
see  openly,  fully,  thoroughly.      On  such  a  sul  j 
marriage  Ave  should  certainly  endeavor  to  have  tho-e 
exalted  conceptions,   and,  what  is  of  more  worth, 
that  spirit  of  right  thinking,  on  which  the  nurture 
I   and  heart   depend.      I-   it 
then  true  that,  tried  by  a  just  standard  of  th 
there  is  a  low  state  of  opinion  as  respects  man 
We  speak  not  of  false  opinions :  of  those  cardinal 

-  into  which  so  many  fall  who  make  m 

•  a  hypocritical  mockery  or  a  bl  as  lie. 

Of  all  sacrilege  this  is  the  most  infamous,  for  it  is  a 
triple  robbery- — a  robbery  of  God.  who  looks  to  mar- 
as  a  living  type  of  His  own  nearness  and 
preciousness  t"  the  spirit — a  robbery  of  the  soul, 
that  deliberately  cheats  itself  of  its  highest  earthly 


blessedness — a  robbery  of  the  heart  sought  only  in 
name,  and  left  to  perish  in  its  sublimer  aspn 
Setting  aside  all  such  as  falsify  the  reliable  instincts 
of  humanity  in  this  matter ;  dismissing,  too.  that 
sons  who  make  marriage  an  affair  of  ro- 
mance or  recklessness ;  we  take  those  who  really 
it  as  a  Divine  institution,  and  sincerely  de- 
sire  to  experience  the  measure  of  its  complet ed 
Among  them,  few  have  those  elevated  views  of  mar- 

.   that  fervent  and  absorbing  sympathy  with 
■hat  noble  ideal  of  its  offices,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  mind  in  a  po?i 
enjoy  its  full  and  perfect  bless    b    --.     The  earthly 
idea  predominates   within   them.      Marriage, 
j  mode  of  life  convenient    and  comfortable,   is 
enough  understood.    Mutual  confidence  and  affection 
are  not  waj  >earance  and  patience,  kind- 

liness and  sympathy,  even  touching  tendern  - 
never  absent  in  daily  intercourse.     The  presence  of 

ion,  too,  may  hallow  the  household.     Husband 
and  wife  may  be  priest  and  priestess  befoi 
ministering  at   the  same  altar,   offering   th 
thank-  lPPy  ^  trie  same  hope  of  heaven. 

Yet,  d  1  this,  marriage  may  fall  far  short 

of  its  Divine  aims. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise  point  at  < 
the  higher  and  more  truthful  vie-. 
Divine  institution,  begins.    But  it  was  certai 
signed  to  be  a  discipline  of  soul  no  less  than  i 
lect :  of  spiritual  affections,  as  well  as  of  transitory- 
attachments  :  of  faith  and  love  toward  G 
to  these  great  ends  all  its  present  uses  are  subordi- 
nate.     Human  love  is  not  its  f.nal  purpose.      The 
most  encha  '  votioii 

cordially  and  intensely  reciprocated  between  b 
and  wife — can  not  complete  the  picture.     No  : 
must  be  something  deeper  and  holier  than  a  mere  re- 
ship,  for  marriage  is  intended  to  cultivate  feel- 
opes,  sentiments  that  lie  in  profounder  d:p:hs 
than  any  ]   ■  i  h  de- 

a  these  objects  for  their  earliest  awakening 
and  final  perfection.  In  short,  it  calls  forth  our  na- 
ture, with  its  keen  sensibilities  and  energetic  pas- 

.  as  nothing  else  can  develop  them ;  in  order 
that  the  soul,  aroused  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  earth- 
ly feeling,  alive  in  even-  part  with  the  ah 
fullness  of  love,  may  thereby  be  the  stronger,  the 
fitter,  the  better  furnished  for  a  reverential  and 
earnest  offering  of  itself  to  Gi  L  How  beautifully  is 
marriage  adapted  to  this  work!  By  gr  g  - 
dearer  than  self,  it  suppresses  the  selfishness  that 

I  -  in  the  way  of  all  genuine  and  generous  growth. 

at  the  same  time  strengthening  and  expanding  our 

radding  the  richness,  the  unutter- 

-  aderness  of  another  life  to  our  own.  The  Cre- 
ator b  rdered  that  this  passion  should  be 
the  master-passion  of  the  heart.  It  opens  a  new  ex- 
istence :  for  no  man,  no  woman,   under  its  potent 

.  is  the  same  person  as  before.      It  is  the  true 
sis  by  which  we  are  translated  into 

responding  to  a  fresher  and  fuller  vitality.      I 
1  its  offices  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
service  which  it  renders  to  th 

answer  to  no  summons  except  its  call.    No  other  in- 
ill  they  obey  save  its  reign  voice. 
an  to  confide  in  his  instiuers.     It 
throws  a  revealing  light  far  within  ;  gives  him  to 
himself,  so  that  he  may  know  and  cheri>h  his  own 

-   res  his  consciousness  of  an  inheri 
already  present,  and  certifies  him  of  an  immortality 
now  in  i:-  morning  dawn.      These  are  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  Nature  toward  something  beyond  herself. 
She  is  feeling  after  the  Infinite.  She  is  wrestling  for 
her  heavenly  birth-right.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
marriage,  if  its  full  blessedness  is  attained,  impels 
the  soul  beyond  its  immediate  ends.  Beautiful  as 
an  earthly  union,  it  is  more  beautiful  in  those  yearn- 
ings for  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal,  in  that  reach- 
ing forth  of  the  affections  toward  God  which  it  was 
designed  to  awaken. 

Marriage  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  one  of 
the  highest  means  of  spiritual  culture.  By  spirit- 
ual culture  we  do  not  mean  that  mystical  piety 
which  retreats  from  the  actual  world,  and  dreads  as 
contagious  whatever  has  the  least  touch  of  human 
nature.  Such  virtue,  if  virtue  it  may  be  called,  is 
a  mere  reverie  of  the  conscience,  for  it  rejects  the 
sound,  substantial  facts  of  the  soul,  and  serves  God 
at  the  expense  of  common  humanity.  The  spirit- 
ual culture  of  which  Ave  speak  is  not  morbid,  but 
healthy;  not  one-sided,  but  universal;  not  artificial, 
but  real;  not  antagonistic  to  the  true  intent  and 
purpose  of  human  nature,  but  in  deep  harmony  with 
its  laws  and  ends.  It  is  a  solid,  hearty  thing  that 
is  competent  to  make  good  its  claims  on  the  ground 
of  sturdy  common  sense.  Never  seeking  to  hide 
its  weakness  under  cover  of  imposing  abstractions — 
never  indulging  in  that  mock-heroism  which  con- 
temns the  present  life  in  fancied  homage  to  a  future 
existence — it  takes  the  world  as  God's  world,  believ- 
ing it  to  be,  as  Christ  said,  the  footstool  of  an  Infin- 
ite Throne ;  happy  in  its  senses  as  well  as  in  its  faith. 
only  careful  and  eager  to  keep  the  earthly  in  its  ap- 
pointed vocation  ;  standing  on  its  own  feet,  mindful 
the  while  that  a  stronger  than  itself  must  hold  th  ir 
goings,  lest  they  slide  into  evil.  True  culture  re- 
spects all  the  material  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  uni- 
verse. If  dust  was  not  unworthy  to  be  fashioned 
into  a  human  form  under  God's  hand,  and  if  grace 
could  stoop  to  redeem  it,  this  is  ample  foundation 
for  it  to  be  honored  and  prized.  Hence,  all  genuine 
culture  consults  the  totality  of  manhood.  It  rejoices 
that  we  are  men,  and,  expelling  only  the  evil,  per- 
fecting the  good  as  implanted  from  above,  it  would 
keep  us  men  forever.  Marriage  prescribes  the  high- 
est form  of  this  culture.  Earth's  best  estate,  it  aims 
to  present  manhood  in  conformity  witli  its  original 
type,  vested  with  headship  over  all  inferior  and  out- 
ward things.  Marriage  binds  us  closely  to  the  w  01  Id, 
but  not  too  closely.  If  its  ideal  be  obeyed,  Ave  shall 
have  a  firm,  fast  hold  of  the  Avorld,  but  not  be  Avorld- 
ly,  carnal,  sensual.  Through  what  pure  channels 
Avill  the  Avorld  make  its  Avay  into  our  hearts,  leaving 
behind  its  slime  and  sin !  One  of  the  greatest  oilic-s 
of  marriage  is  to  purify  our  relations  to  the  external 
universe.  It  hallows  the  senses.  A  man's  home 
does  more  to  endear  the  material  world  to  him  than 
all  other  influences  put  together.  We  believe  that 
the  Creator  intended  this  home  feeling,  subjected  to 
religious  control,  to  determine  all  our  connections 
with  the  physical  universe.  The  sentiments  spring- 
ing from  home  are  healthy  and  refining  in  all  their 
bearings  on  material  interests.  They  tend  to  lift 
the  mind  above  the  avarice  of  the  miser,  the  gold- 
Avorship  of  Mammon,  the  sensualism  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Any  man,  indeed,  may  make  money  his 
god ;  but  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  man  of  family 
to  be  the  slave  of  cupidity.  No  ;  you  must  take  the 
unmarried  if  you  are  looking  for  misers.  And  the 
same  krvv  applies  to  all  inordinate  passions.  Mar- 
riage is  designed  to  restrain  them.  Nor  is  this  its 
only  benefit ;  for  while  it  checks,  it  also  purifies  and 
exalts  them.     Certain  it  is,  then,  that  home  defines 


I  a  man's  status  toAvard  all  outward  objects.  Here  is 
!  the  origin  of  his  power  OArer  them.  Here  is  the 
j  source  of  enjoyment  no  less  than  of  strength.  Home 
i  develops  the  true  sense  of  relation  to  external  things, 
i  and  through  no  other  means  can  Christianity  culti- 
I  vate  in  man  that  large,  generous,  hospitable  nature 
i  Avhich  qualifies  him  to  glorify  the  bounty  and  beauty 
|  of  the  Creator  in  his  works  as  well  as  to  dAvell  in  his 
presence  forever. 

There  is  this,  then,  to  be  said  of  marriage,  that  it 
contemplates  the  best  things  without  and  the  best 
I  things  Avithin.     Short  of  the  best,  both  outAvard  and 
inward,  its  tastes  and  demands  can  not  stop.     False 
[  marriages,  imperfect  marriages,  marriages  that  are 
living  divorces,  marriages  like  the  whited  sepulchres 
!  Christ  spake  of — these  are  not  uncommon,  but  we 
speak  of  the  institution  itself,  not  of  its  abuses.    Con- 
sidered in  its  divine  light,  marriage  looks  to  the  best 
J  possible  aspects  of  the  world,  and  to  the  freest,  fullest, 
i  richest  development  of  our  nature.      It  claims  the 
I  very  flower  of  life  for  itself.     The  original  ideal  God 
]  impressed  on  it,  although  marred  and  defaced,  is  still 
an  ideal.    Measured  within  those  narrow  limits,  that 
dwarf  and  hedge  in  all  other  human  relations,  it  stern- 
ly refuses  to  be — never  yielding  to  the  Ioav  expedi- 
'  ency,  the  gross  earthliness,  the   heartless  fashion 
that  would  sink  it  into  a  badge  of  conventionalism, 
and  always  turning  vengefully  on  such  as  Avould 
[  thus  desecrate  its  sanctity.     No  other  relation  be- 
tAveen  human  beings  is  an  outlet  toward  infinity. 
Friendship,    philanthropy,   patriotism,    these    have 
had  their  heroes.     They  have  written  themselves  in 
wonders;  but  marriage  stands  aloof  from  their  are- 
na.     Its  import  is  not  expressed  in  the  life,  but  here- 
in is  its  glory — that  while  all  other  relationships 
make  man  an  actor  before  the  face  of  the  world, 
driving  him  into  contact  with  the  pride  of  public 
opinion,  and  incorporating  his  acts  directly  and  at 
once  into  the  organic  mass  of  society,  it  erects  a 
grandeur  in  his  heart  as  a  heart  shut  out  from  all 
foreign  companionship.     Act  as  bravely,  as  success- 
fully, as  may  be  in  the  open  world,  what  ungracious 
interim  (Idlings  with  one's  individuality — what  nec- 
essary abatement  of  light  and  joyous  freedom — what 
tyrannical  exactions  on  taste  and  temper — Avhat  mar- 
tyrdom even  of  the.  better  self  to  serve  our  race  and 
j  time !     True  it  is  that  a  man  often  pays  dearly  for 
benevolence  and  good  de<  ds.     Whai  is  given  to  hu- 
manity is  abstracted  from  himself.     The  force  and 
,  fullness  of  his  own  nature  are  often  impaired  in  serv- 
ice toothers.    Whether  this  is  necessary  or  accident- 
al Ave  stop  not  to  inquire ;  but  all  of  us  can  recall  in- 
stances in  which  men  have  injured  their  OAvn  culture 
in  devotion  toothers.      Bui  marriage  is  exempt  from 
ill  ;S(    conditions  of  moral  activity  in  the  outward 
world.     It  educates  the  heart,  not  by  impelling  it 
!  into  external  life,  but  by  drawing  that  life  into  it- 
',  self;  not  by  assimilating  us  to  society,  but  by  as- 
similating society  to  us;  and  (hereby  it  puts  a  man 
!  in  the  loftiest  earthly  attitude  toward  what  is  with- 
i  out,  and  trains  his  capacity  for  nobleness,  magsa- 
niinitv,  rectitude  of  being. 

Look  now  at  modern  society.  Look  at  American 
|  society.  Look  at  the  vast  and  cumbrous  machinery 
i  of  outward  life.  There  is  much  to  charm  the  fancy, 
much  to  gratify  a  true  and  loving  heart.  Every 
j  thing  is  brimful  of  power.  Our  senses  are  taken  by 
'  storm.  Intellect,  that  once  lived  like  a  monarch  in 
i  the  retirement  of  his  palace,  away  from  the  public 
[  gaze,  content  to  come  forth  on  set  occasions,  has 
changed  its  residence.  It  tenants  eye  and  ear.  To 
!  be  sure,  some  keep  the  old-fashioned  brain  as  a  sort 
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of  country  home,  that  they  can  occasionally  visit, 
but  most  people  carry  their  minds  in  their 
ready  on  the  outside,  convenient  to  tongue  and  lin- 
gers. The  world  deluges  us  with  its  enormous  mass 
of  facts  and  fictions.  A  day  originates  more  than 
one  of  the  old  centuries.  "Wonders  are  commonplace 
affairs.  If  we  do  not  have  them  with  our  morning 
coffee,  we  have  a  sense  of  loss  as  if  some  evil  genius 
had  defrauded  us  of  our  rights.  The  firm  earth  j  of  his  nature,  viz. 
stands,  but  ocean  heaves,  air  heaves,  living  crowds 
surge  hither  and  thither,  night  asks  rest  of  the  day, 
and  when  Sabbath  comes  it  has  a  strange  hush  that 
startles  us.  Never  were  men  so  ruled  by  outward- 
ness. Never  did  they  tax  land  and  water,  atmos-  | 
phere  and  sky,  day  and  night,  so  heavily.  Wants 
have  multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  The  Avealth  of 
antiquity  would  hardly  form  the  banking-capital  of 
a  single  great  city,  and  yet  our  resources  are  enumer- 
ated as  a  schedule  of  poverty  itself,  and  if  millions 
are  not  added  to  our  exchequer  in  a  year  business  is  I 
bankrupt  and  nations  beggared.  There  is  magnifi-  j 
cence  in  these  results.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the 
evils  connected  with  them.  Especially  should  we 
be  mindful  of  the  fact,  that  most  men  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.  Independent  manhood  is, 
in  our  time,  the  rarest  of  virtues.  Few  tread  firmly. 
Few  can  calculate  on  to-morrow.  And  even  where 
men  are  prudent  and  thoughtful,  resisting  the  ultra 
excitements  of  the  day  and  studious  to  nurture  in 
themselves  the  private  heart  of  strength,  there  is  a 
prodigious  degree  of  active  influence  always  stealing 
into  them  from  without,  and  shaping  them,  more  or 
less,  into  the  fashion  of  the  times.  A  large  share 
of  this  outward  agency  must  be  admitted  into  one's 
nature,  and,  unlike  as  men  are  in  temperament,  sus- 
ceptibility, and  intellectual  habits,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  to  control  this 


poses,  and  aspirations  are  often  recast  in  the  more 
delicate  mould  of  her  mind  and  returned  to  him  for 
acceptance  and  assimilation.  Much  of  the  beautv 
of  life  reaches  him  through  her.  She  conveys  a 
hundred-fold  more  to  him  than  he  ever  receives  at 
first-hand  from  the  world.  Providence  has  ordained 
her  to  be  his  chief  educator.  Moreover,  she  educates 
him  in  that  most  essential  but  most  neglected  part 
the  instincts.  A  true,  intelli- 
gent, devoted  wife  is  invaluable  to  a  man's  intellect, 
but  she  is  much  more  serviceable  to  his  spiritual  in- 
stincts. Good  women  seldom  fail  here.  Full  of  in- 
stinct themselves:  alive  in  thought,  will,  a-piration 
with  its  subtle  and  celestializing  presence;  what  a 
work,  what  a  ministry  of  sacredness  they  fuhill  for 
man  by  calling  out  and  intensifying  these  great  in- 
tuitions, otherwise  dead!  That  is  a  false  standard 
which  tests  her  intellectual  value  by  such  contribu- 
tions to  our  stores  of  knowledge  as  we  can  critically 
measure.  "Women  as  novelists,  historians,  drama- 
tists, poets,  what  are  they  compared  with  women  as 
awakeners  of  man's  deepest,  truest,  holiest  instincts, 
as  inspirers  that  breathe  newness  and  freshness  of 
soul  through  the  cold,  hard,  flinty  intellect,  with  its 
outward  set  faculties!  Manly  mind  is  essentially 
aggressive.  It  is  a  warlike,  conquering  power. 
Material  objects  must  constitute  its  main  sphere. 
It  is  God's  agent  to  recover  the  physical  world  and 
restore  it  to  its  primal  state  as  the  habitation  of  his 
glory.  Not  so  with  womanly  mind.  It  is  the  cor- 
rective that  silently  but  mightily  acts  on  the  manly 
intellect  and  checks  its  excesses  in  material  pursuits. 
And  we  shall  he  pardoned,  we  trust,  if  we  express 
our  belief  that  it  is  a  far  greater  and  nobler  power  in 
relation  to  man  than  it  is  in  itself  and  in  its  own 
insulated  action.  The  word  "  helpmeet"  came  from 
God,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  a 
of  the  world  on  us.     But  the  general  princi-    better  term  to-  characterize  the  offices  of  womanly 


pic  is  indubitable,  that  whenever  this  extrinsic  in- 
fluence moulds  one's  tastes  and  habits,  sets  aside  the 
determinative  force  of  the  will,  and  drifts  him  with 
the  current  of  society,  it  is  then  a  positive  evil,  and 
not  the  less  frightful  because  its  magnitude  is  rarely 
seen.  Now  this  is  just  the  present  danger.  We 
are  formed  and  fashioned  by  the  world.  If  any 
honest  man,  bent  on  knowing  his  own  heart,  would 
abstract  from  the  sum  of  his  opinions  and  tastes  all 
that  the  world  had  deposited  within  him,  he  would 
find  a  small  residue  to  be  claimed  as  his  own.  Every 
man  in  certain  things  needs  external  control.  Half 
his  nature  demands  it.  Law  is  not  more  necessary 
to  him  as  a  citizen  than  are  public  opinion,  estab- 
lished usages,  conventional  rules,  and  even  artificial 
forms  of  life,  requisite  to  him  in  the  daily  direction 
and  ordering  of  his  manhood.  Aside,  however,  from 
all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  in  our  day  the  prevailing 
modes  of  business,  intercourse,  society,  have  much  too 
potent  an  ascendency  over  character  and  conduct. 

There  is  but  one  true,  effectual  counteractive. 
That  is  found  in  the  organization  of  home,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  relation  of  marriage.  The  best  edu- 
cation of  a  man  is  derived  from  his  wife.  "Woman 
as  mother  unseals  the  fount  of  thought  and  feeling  ; 
woman  as  movher  first  leads  him  to  God  and  crowns 
all  her  other  services  as  his  earthly  mediator  at  the 
mercy-seat;  woman  as  mother  ordains  the  law  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  and  communicates  those 
impulse-  which  awake  into  action  the  slumbering 
man.  But  woman  as  wife  acts  more  powerfully  on 
mature  manhood.  Woman  as  v>  ife  i>  in  intellectual 
and  moral  companionship  with  him.  Insensibly  to 
himself,  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  judgments,  pur- 


nature,  both  as  respects  mind  and  character. 

Man's  best  culture,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  from 
woman  as  wife.  Living  and  working,  as  he  must, 
for  the  most  part,  among  material  things — destined 
to  subdue  matter  and  convert  the  earth  into  a  hab- 
itable place  for  a  redeemed  and  spiritualized  human- 
ity— man  needs  her  to  develop  those  instincts  on 
which  the  purity  and  perfectness  of  his  nature  de- 
pend. No  other  agency  can  perform  this  work  for 
him.  Schools,  colleges,  literature,  society,  are  all 
impotent  here.  Nor  can  man  do  it  for  himself. 
Providence  has  solemnly,  authoritatively,  perma- 
nently, assigned  it  to  woman.  It  is  an  irrevocable 
decree;  and,  whether  it  suit  some  of  the  modes  of 
modern  thinking  or  not,  we  have  .-imply  to  submit 
to  it  as  a  great  law  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Resting  on  this  stand-point,  and  looking  out  on  the 
progress  of  civili.  ircely  fail  to 

see  that  a  n<  w  age  of  Womanhood  is  dawning.  No 
movement  could  be  more  opportune  —  none  more 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  superintending  care 
of  Providence — none  so  prophetic  of  that  path  of 
advancement  on  which  Christian  humanity 
tread.  "Woman  has  now  a  pn  minence,  a  j  - 
an  influence,  not  more  profoundly  felt  than  di.-tinct- 
ly  recognized.  Although  her  status  in  the  ongo- 
■'  civilization  may  not  be  as  palpably  defined 
as  the  office  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  nor 
located  as  ostensibly  as  the  province  of  the  agricul- 
turist, manufacturer,  or  merchant,  man 
abreast  with  the  age  sees  and  feels  tint  si  i<  a  po- 
tent, pervasive  element  in  the  present  structure  of 
society.  Admit  the  e\  -  to  mate- 
rialism in  our  civilization ;  but  how  can  Mammon 
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reign  where  woman  lias  intellectual,  social,  spiritual 
influence?  Now  the  point  to  be  observed  is  this; 
viz.,  that  as  man  proceeds  in  the  work  of  subduing 
matter — as  he  marches  with  strong  and  stately  steps 
to  resume  his  lost  sovereignty  over  the  natural  world 
— he  is  exposed  to  the  hardening,  brutalizing  effects 
of  these  material  pursuits ;  and  therefore  a  kind 
Providence  has  ordained  that  womanly  activity, 
springing  vigorously  and  warmly  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  society  itself,  and  simultaneously  accompa- 
nying the  wonderful  achievements  of  manly  enter- 
prise, should  interpose  its  mighty  restraints  on  a 
material  age,  and  arouse  those  instincts  which  pre- 
serve us  from  the  curse  of  a  gross  and  degrading 
earthliness.  Destroy  this  divine  guardianship,  and 
we  know  not  what  could  assume  its  place  and  per- 
form its  task.  But  with  it  there  is  no  ground  for 
fear.  Man,  with  woman  at  his  side,  may  safely 
walk  the  wray  of  conquest.  If  she  has  a  real,  genu- 
ine, spiritual  womanliness,  she  will  more  than  bal- 
ance the  dangers  of  materialism  ;  and  hence,  in  our 
estimate  of  her  influence,  let  it  be  observed  that  we 
do  not  rely  on  her  intellectual  accomplishments  and 
social  charms.  No  ;  far  from  it.  Woman,  as  a  con- 
ventional creature,  as  a  fashionable  belle,  as  a  mere 
drawing-room  attraction — sprightly,  gay,  and  too 
often  heartless — woman,  like  a  tropical  bird,  sport- 
ing among  luxuriant  vegetation  and  gaudy  flowers — 
woman  in  this  character  can  not  check  the  tenden- 
cies  of  a  material  age.  Keligion  is  a  necessary  part 
of  her  social  nature.  Destitute  of  it,  she  is  powerless 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  realm  of  life.  Fortunate- 
ly for  us,  the  religious  spirit  of  womanhood  was  nev- 
er more  earnest  and  operative  than  now.  The  pro- 
portion of  good  women  was  probably  never  so  great 
as  at  the  present  period.  And,  without  doubt,  their 
active  influence  has  been  much  less  hitherto  than  it 
is  at  this  day.  A  century  ago,  philanthropy  could 
not  have  found  such  women  as  Mrs.  Fry,  Miss  Dix, 
and  Florence  Nightingale.  A  century  ago,  the  world 
was  not  ready  for  women  like  Hannah  More,  Mary 
Lyon,  and  Jenny  Lind.  A  century  ago,  a  woman 
could  not  have  written  the  "Drama  of  Fxile"  and 
"  Aurora  Leigh."  A  century  ago,  woman's  work,  if 
she  were  liberated  for  a  brief  season  from  household 
cares,  was  to  visit  the  sick,  clothe  the  naked,  feed 
the  hungry.  She  was  a  mere;  messenger  of  kind- 
ness, a  dispenser  of  charity.  To-day  she  builds  hos- 
pitals, founds  observatories,  establishes  institutions 
of  learning,  writes  books  by  scores,  edits  magazines, 
expatriates  herself  from  home  as  a  missionary  in  for- 
eign lands.  We  often  boast  that  "  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad  ;"  but  that  is  not  so  striking  a  fact  as  that 
the  spirit  of  womanhood  is  abroad.  Nor  are  all  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  land  doing  half  as  much  for  so- 
ci  sty  as  woman.  They  are  educating  the  intellect ; 
she  is  educating  the  heart  of  the  world.  They  are 
enlarging  the  domains  of  Science  and  Art;  but  she, 
enthroned  in  a  sublimer  sphere,  is  cultivating  the 
soul  of  the  age  and  inspiring  its  loftiest  endeavors. 

If  these  are  truths  not  to  be  disputed,  what  must 
follow  ?  Surely  in  their  light  we  can  partially  fore- 
cast the  coming  time.  One  conclusion,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  warranted,  viz.  :  Our  future  manhood 
ivill  receive  a  much  larger  accession  of  strength  and 
beauty  from  womanhood  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  The 
germs  of  this  peculiar  culture  already  appear,  and, 
indeed,  the  present  era  of  manly  mind,  signalized  by 
many  and  striking  features,  is  characterized  by  a  de- 
cid  d  tendency  toward  that  spirituality  which  it  is 
the  special  province  of  woman  to  create.  Our  re- 
cent literature  illustrates  this  fact.     Placed  besid 


the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  age,  it  is  far  less  ob- 
jective and  pictorial,  but  it  has  gained  immensely  in 
its  intuitional  aspects.  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  wri- 
ters as  Wordsworth,  DcQuincey,  Wilson,  Tennyson, 
Coleridge,  that  this  spirit  appears.  It  is  seen  in 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  Brothers  Hare,  Channing. 
M'Cosh  in  his  great  work  on  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, Niebuhr  in  History,  Bunsen  in  Politics,  Rus- 
kin  in  Art,  Hugh  Miller  in  Geology,  Guyot  in  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Owen  in  Science,  all  show  the  pres- 
ence of  that  element  of  mind  which  lies  beyond  mere 
intellectuality.  But  we  have  beheld  only  the  in- 
itial steps  in  this  wonderful  change.  Manly  mind, 
whether  acting  in  Science,  Art,  Literature,  is  des- 
tined to  be  much  more  instinctive  and  spiritual.  For 
it  can  no  longer  pursue  its  inquiries  and  construct 
theories  on  the  ground  of  intellect  alone,  closing  its 
avenues  against  the  approach  of  just  and  truthful 
sentiment,  scorning  the  aid  of  insight  and  leaving 
impulse  to  dreamers,  romanticists,  and  knight-er- 
rants.  No,  it  can  not  be  so  again.  Women  are 
now  acting  with  momentous  power  on  the  intellect 
of  the  day,  and  through  their  agency  a  spirit  has 
been  breathed  into  it  of  most  healthful  and  salutary 
vitality.  Beautiful,  in  the  vision  of  Dante,  is  that 
serene  and  sainted  companionship  which  unfolds  the 
meanings  that  lay  hidden  in  the  mysteries  of  Para- 
dise, and,  by  quick  intuition,  opened  his  soul  to  grasp 
their  wisdom.  Nor  is  a  measure  of  that  beauty 
wanting  here.  Unconscious  we  may  be  of  its  subtle, 
penetrative,  spiritual  presence,  unrecognized  by  our 
logical  perceptions  because  of  its  exceeding  fineness 
and  ethereal  delicacy ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
mighty  influence  working  in  men  far  more  d  eply 
than  the  wisest  apprehend.  For  this  reason  the  fu- 
ture is  a  great  hope  to  us.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  operative  scheme  of 
Providence  in  its  bearings  on  the  progress  of  society, 
it  would  seem  that  manly  mind  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  material  interests  of  the  universe 
and  womanly  mind  with  its  spiritualities.  We 
speak  of  them  simply  as  agents  in  the  work  of  Prov- 
idence— of  what  they  are  to  do,  not  of  what  they  are 
to  be.  Left  to  itself,  without  the  compensations  of 
the  other,  each  would  be  inadequate  to  its  task.  It 
would  be  extravagant,  perhaps,  to  say  that  if  manly 
mind  were  to  lose  the  infusion  of  womanly  mind,  it 
would  rush  toward  Atheism  or  Pantheism  ;  but  there 
would  certainly  be  danger  of  materialism  in  some 
corrupting,  chilling  form.  The  future  history  of 
maid}'  mind  is,  therefore,  hopeful  in  a  high  d  sgree. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  career,  woman  is  in  partner- 
ship with  its  growth  and  activity.  For  the  firsl 
time  in  the  lapse  of  the  ages,  it  is  beginning  to  he 
permeated  with  the  instinctive  and  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  Christian  womanhood.  It  has  required 
centuries  to  start  the  process,  but  thanks  to  the  re- 
deeming spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  started;  the  au- 
spicious era  is  inaugurated,  and  hereafter  man  and 
woman  walk  side  by  side  in  the  fulfillment  of  great 
and  glorious  purposes. 

And  now  let  Tennyson  sing  for  us  : 

"For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse;    could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this  : 
Not  like  to  thee,  hut  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow: 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
Hi;  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews,  that  throw  the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care; 
More  as  the  double-natured  Poet  each, 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
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Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men; 

Then  reigns  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind." 


ditto's  f  iistj  CtyfliL 

IF  April  fools  were  only  known  upon  the  first  of 
April  what  a  wise  world  it  would  be !  But  the 
game  goes  on  despite  the  day  and  the  month ;  and 
if  your  eyes  are  only  sharp  enough,  you  may  see 
men  with  rags  pinned  on  behind,  and  huge  chalk 
marks  upon  their  backs,  any  day  in  the  year. 

And  the  worst  is  that  we  make  fools  of  ourselves. 
With  great  pains  and  pertinacity  we  adjust  the  most 
ridiculous  rags  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  our 
persons,  and  forth  we  sail}'  into  the  street ;  but  as 
only  men  and  women  can  see  them,  and  children  are 
blind  to  this  kind  of  fooling,  nothing  is  said,  because 
politeness  requires  silence. 

There  is  a  man,  for  example,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors  rest,  who  works  hard  in  his  bus- 
iness, and  wishes  he  were  very  rich ;  thinks  if  he 
were  only  rich  the  world  would  be  the  loveliest  of 
conceivable  spheres ;  and  so,  tugging  and  toiling  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sacrificing  his  fam- 
ily enjoyment,  his  mental  cultivation,  his  physical 
development,  he  digs  away  at  the  mine  from  which 
he  hopes  and  prays  to  cany  off  a  fortune. 

His  soul  gradually  contracts  to  the  sphere  in 
which  he  resolutely  confines  it.  The  elasticity  of 
his  nature  yields  to  the  grinding  process.  He  be- 
comes suspicious,  sardonic,  and  mean.  But  money 
accumulates ;  houses  and  lands  call  him  owner.  He 
is  sought  by  societies  of  every  kind  for  his  counte- 
nance and  subscription,  and  he  sits  in  the  softest  pew 
in  the  most  respectable  church.  His  children  grow 
up  around  him,  but  not  with  him.  He  is  their  fa- 
ther, but  not  their  friend.  Coming  home  at  even- 
ing their  voice  disturbs  him,  while  they  are  young  ; 
and  when  they  grow  older  they  keep  silence  in  the 
house  by  going  out  of  it.  They  fall  into  those  easy 
habits  of  spending  the  money  which  they  have  not 
earned,  and  doing  nothing.  The  wife  quietly  fades 
away  with  a  broken  heart,  or  flaunts,  and  flares,  and 
dries  up  in  the  hot  breath  of  a  purely  artificial  life. 
Money  accumulates,  white  hairs  glisten  among  the 
dark  locks  of  the  millionaire.  Nobody's  equipage  so 
splendid,  nobody's  career  more  conspicuous ;  and  yet 
a  fly  in  amber  as  happy  as  he !  Still  drudging  and 
delving  and  piling,  Death  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 
His  heirs  are  glad  with  a  decorous  sorrow.  The 
ostriches  whose  plumes  nod  over  his  coffin  are  as  sad 
at  heart  as  they.  Let  the  most  ingenious  sculptor 
chisel  his  mausoleum  :  hollo w — vanity  of  vanities — 
and  dust!  Let  the  most  skilled  engraver  carve,  in 
gilt  letters,  under  the  figure  of  a  Zany,  "  He  made  a 
fool  of  himself  all  his  life." 

How  simple  and  sane,  in  comparison  with  this  life 
and  this  man,  would  be  an  honest  citizen  who  pinned 
a  red  rag  to  his  coat-skirt,  and  went  gravely  walk- 
ing in  the  street ! 

There  are  more  All-Fools'-Days  than  the  first  of 
April,  and  no  fools  so  foolish  as  those  who  fool  them- 
selves. 


We  all  have  our  fling  at  rich  men,  and  often 


enough,  surely,  they  deserve  it;  because  we  all 
know  how  effective  a  little  judicious  knavery  may 
sometimes  be,  and  how  free  from  it  we  are  ourselves 
—as  witness  our  poverty !  People  have  a  way  of 
revenging  themselves  upon  the  superior  condition  of 
others  by  suspecting  or  implying  some  skillful  ras- 
cality. 

Not  every  body  does  so,  dear  Sir,  of  course ;  and 
there  are  rich  men  as  far  beyond  this  kind  of  secret 
innuendo  as  the  sun  is  beyond  fear  of  freezing. 

And,  indeed,  in  a  country  full  of  intelligent  in- 
dustry and  general  ability,  to  become  a  wealthy  man 
is  a  kind  of  prima  facie  evidence  of  deserving  to  be 
so.  Certainly  a  good  use  of  money  is  an  unerring 
indication  of  that  desert ;  and  a  State  has  no  nobler 
citizen  than  the  rich  man  who,  having  industriously 
won,  benevolently  spends  his  money. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  New  York  famil- 
iar to  us  all,  and  honored ;  and  we  observe  that  Wal- 
ter Harper,  of  Detroit,  has  recently  given  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor  in  Detroit.  And,  as 
means  accumulate,  there  is  to  be  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Harper.  We  only  find 
his  act  recorded  in  the  newspapers;  but  we  think 
how  he  must  enjoy  it!  After  all,  he  is  a  wise  man 
avIio  knows  that  money  in  a  hoard  pleases  nobody 
but  a  miser ;  and  that,  in  this  country,  even  if  a 
man  has  a  score  of  children,  it  is  realiv  better  for 
them  not  to  be  left  superfluously  rich.  Our  young 
men  are  not  educated  to  be  rich.  Few  know  how  to 
behave  under  a  dispensation  of  money. 

A  boy  comes  to  New  York  from  the  Green  Mount- 
ains, when  he  is  twelve  years  old,  and  falls  to  busi- 
ness. Frugal,  thrifty,  and  shrewd,  he  is  not  very 
much  educated,  but  he  grows  constantly  richer.  He 
has  no  great  estate  to  maintain  ;  no  vast  hereditary 
expenses  to  meet;  no  particular  social  position  to 
fill ;  he  has  only  to  make  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  spend  twenty.  His  boj^s,  of  course,  are  not 
Green  Mountain  boys.  They  roll  in  luxury ;  and 
the  system  of  our  society  offering  them  no  career 
simply  as  rich  men,  they  either  vegetate  in  good- 
humored  indolence  or  burn  up  their  patrimony  with 
the  fire  of  youthful  passion.  Fortunes  among  us  are 
generally  dissipated  by  the  third  generation,  and  then 
the  process  of  money-making  begins  again. 

Whoever,  therefore,  has  a  large  fortune  does  wise- 
ly in  devoting  it  to  some  substantial,  philanthropic 
purpose ;  and  he  does  more  wisely  in  securing  its 
foundation  before  he  is  gone.  How  carefully  Girard 
detailed  his  purposes  in  his  will — and  behold  the  Gi- 
rard College  !  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  is  not  an  old  man, 
but  he  sees  the  spacious  edifice  he  has  erected  already 
devoted  to  great  public  uses.  Mr.  Astor  carefully 
confided  his  wishes  to  the  most  competent  of  advisers, 
so  that  the  work  had  in  effect  his  personal  supervis- 
ion. And  New  York  may  freely  forgive  him  for 
having  been  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  in  view  of 
the  noble  institution  he  founded. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  endowing  great  public 
institutions  is  the  management  of  them.  They  may 
be  put  under  the  charge  of  ex-officio  trustees,  but 
they  are  all  men  of  various  sectarian  characters,  and 
the  majority  inevitably  give  the  management  the 
color  of  their  preferences.  Thus,  often  enough,  a 
man's  intention  is  entirely  thwarted,  and  his  insti- 
tution subserves  the  very  purpose  he  deprecated. 

In  Mr.  Harper's  case  the  management  is  to  be 
kept  always  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  is  to  be  a  member 
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of  some  Allopathic  Academy.  These  are  not  very 
stringent  conditions,  and  if  there  be  not  too  much 
complication  in  the  detail,  it  will  probably  not  be 
difficult  to  make  the  machine  work  smoothly.  It 
is  time  that  some  of  the  great  fortunes  which  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  West  should  begin  to  build 
themselves  monuments  of  this  noblest  kind.  The 
same  broad,  lavish  generosit}',  which  marks  the  hos- 
pitality and  social  spirit  of  that  country,  will  appear 
in  the  munificent  and  magnificent  scope  of  the  West- 
ern institutions  of  charity,  literature,  science,  and 
art. 

What  Western  man  will  do  for  some  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  what  no  Eastern  man  has  done  for  any 
Eastern  cit}'— found  a  great  gallery  of  casts  from  all 
the  famous  sculptures  in  the  world  ?  The  marbles 
we  can  never  have,  but  the  most  perfect  copies  pos- 
sible in  any  art  we  may  have  in  casts. 


Whoever  studies  the  publishers'  advertisements, 
or  watches  the  course  and  changes  of  the  press,  must 
have  noticed  the  singular  fact  that  the  reputation 
of  employing  the  best  acknowledged  talent  is  now 
considered  the  best  capital.  The  point  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  probability  that  the  readers  will  es- 
pecially enjoy  such  performances,  but  that  they 
choose  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being  served  by 
the  most  popular  and  the  best.  Thus  it  may  fairly 
be  a  question  whether  the  diocese  of  Mr.  Bonner's 
Ledger  would  not  be  more  pleased  upon  the  whole 
by  Mrs.  Southworth's  novel  than  by  Mr.  Everett's 
Mount  Yernon  Papers.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Ledger  did  shrewdly  in  en- 
gaging Mr.  Everett  to  write. 

But  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  according  to  this 
old  Easy  Chair,  a  profound  mistake  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Everett,  or  any  body,  condescends  when  he 
agrees  to  write  for  a  journal  of  any  kind,  which  is 
of  a  right  moral  tone.  For  what  had  Mr.  Everett 
been  doing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?  He  had 
been  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  to  come  for- 
ward and  rescue  Washington's  tomb  from  Time  and 
carelessness.  That  appeal  had  been  to  all  classes, 
and  thousands  had  been  drawn  by  his  reputation  to 
hear  him.  When  he  writes  for  a  journal  he  makes 
the  same  appeal  by  his  pen  instead  of  his  tongue, 
and  thousands  would  buy  the  paper  to  read  him. 
What  is  it  to  the  purpose  that  authors  of  less  repu- 
tation wrote  in  the  journal  ?  So  orators  of  less  rep- 
utation appear  upon  the  platforms  where  he  stands. 
His  works  and  his  words  stand  by  themselves.  Take 
the  dullest  view  of  any  paper  or  magazine,  and  you 
will  grant  that  its  reputation  is  made  by  its  con- 
tributors. And  it  would  be  rather  a  poor  argument 
against  a  man's  writing  for  it  who  might  increase 
its  reputation,  that  other  men  of  less  talent  had 
hitherto  been  engaged. 

Besides,  in  this  day,  the  periodical  is  the  easiest 
and  best  method  of  occasional  communication  with 
the  public.  The  day  of  pamphlets  has  gone;  in 
fact  it  hardly  ever  came  in  this  country ;  and  if  a 
man  has  a  word  to  say,  if  he  wants  to  make  sure 
that  it  shall  be  heard,  he  will  naturally  say  it  in  a 
paper  or  magazine. 

Then  consider  what  an  advance  has  been  made 
upon  the  yellow-covered  literature  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Compare  most  of  the  week- 
ly papers,  with  their  fullness  of  illustration  and 
text,  with  the  novels  that  not  long  ago  formed  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  dealers  in  "cheap  literature," 
and  which  were  thrust  into  your  face  on  every  rail- 
way train.     It  is  true  that  in  the  papers  there  is 


plenty  of  romance,  but  it  is  of  a  different  tone,  and 
it  is  in  company  with  an  immense  variety  of  clever 
reading. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  take  another  view,  and  to 
compare  the  great  achievements  and  the  highest 
tone  of  literature  with  that  of  which  we  speak.  But 
that  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  true  point  of  com- 
parison is  with  what  it  has  superseded.  People  in 
this  country  will  read,  and  they  will  not  read  Shakes- 
peare. It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  see  that  they  pre- 
fer what  is  harmless  to  what  is  prurient.  It  would 
be  charming  if  we  all  preferred  to  read  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  .  But  while  the  higher  literature  laughs 
at  the  Ledger,  does  it  reflect  that  it  is  rather  better 
to  have  the  Ledger  popular  than  such  an  author  as 
Paul  de  Kock?  And  the  two  are  the  reading  of 
corresponding  classes. 

In  all  estimates  of  the  character  of  popular  litera- 
ture we  are  not  to  forget  how  very  recently  it  is 
that  every  body  has  had  either  the  time  or  the  abil- 
ity to  read;  and  instead  of  planting  himself  upon 
some  abstract  dignity  of  position,  even'  literary  man 
is  to  reflect  that  the  true  dignity  of  his  calling  is  in 
the  degree  of  the  positive  good  influence  he  can 
wield.  If  a  preacher  should  insist  that  he  would 
never  preach  except  from  a  mahogany  pulpit,  he 
would  find  his  audience  wonderfully  limited.  The 
men  like  Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  and  Fox,  who  take 
to  the  fields  when  no  building  is  at  hand,  and  for 
whom  a  spreading  oak  is  sounding-board,  are  the 
men  who  carry  the  popular  heart  and  work  religious 
revolutions. 


It  is  a  shrewd  man  who  can  eat  his  cake  and  have 
it — but  that  seems  to  be  the  game  we  are  trying  to 
play  with  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  considered  a  burn- 
ing shame,  that  the  bones  of  Washington  should  be 
exposed  to  neglect  and  desecration — the  whole  coun- 
try would  protest  with  one  voice  against  such  a  hor- 
ror. But,  somehow,  there  is  a  terrible  tardiness  in 
the  work.  There  are  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  men  in  the  country — men  who  pro- 
foundly revere  the  memory  of  our  great  man — who 
are  more  than  indifferent  to  the  movement;  who 
openly  declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Nobody  can  suspect  their  patriotism  and  generos- 
ity of  feeling  and  action.  There  are  among  them 
men  whose  sympathy  and  aid  we  would  all  gladly 
enlist  in  any  cause ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  won- 
der at  their  position  and  to  ask  what  it  means. 

They  say  that  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  is  act- 
ually worth  only  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  the  owner  is  compelling  the  countty  to  pay 
him  five  or  six  times  its  value,  under  a  threat,  if  it 
does  not  come  to  his  terms,  of  allowing  the  remains 
of  Washington  to  be  scattered  and  dishonored  by 
neglect,  and  so  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  country 
and  upon  all  sensitive  American  citizens. 

But  if  this  be  so,  what  then  ?  It  may  expose  the 
character  of  the  proprietor  in  an  extraordinaiy  light, 
but  how  can  it  affect  the  action  of  the  citizens? 
Look  at  the  affair,  if  you  choose,  as  a  ransom — shall 
we  not  pay  it  ?  Look  at  the  proprietor  as  a  bandit 
who  has  our  friend  in  his  power,  and  who  demands 
an  immense  sum  for  his  release — shall  we  not  try  to 
raise  it?  Shall  we  not  be  willing,  at  any  price,  to 
rescue  our  friend  from  the  clutches  of  such  a  man  ? 

And  what  can  be  called  the  fair  value  of  Mount 

Vernon  ?     Such  an  estate  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 

farm  merely.     It  has  the  charm  that  always  makes 

!  the  highest  value — that  of  august  human  associa- 
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tion.  A  piece  of  paper,  with  a  name  written  upon 
If  ir  be  not  a  check)  of  little  intrinsic  value. 
Its  -worth  can  hardly  be  represented  in  money — it  is 
so  small.  But  let  it  be  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  possibly  a  hundred 
-  might  not  buy  it.  Mount  Vernon  is  not 
marked  to  the  eye  by  any  sign-manual  of  Washing- 
ton, but  it  i<  as  full  of  him  as  >tratford  is  of  S 
speare  :  and  as  the  birth-house  of  the  poet  could  not 
be  computed  in  value  by  the  worth  of  the  lumber, 
neither  can  that  of  the  estate  by  any  agricoltaral  es- 
timate of  the  Ian  1. 

And  when  that  principle  is  or.ee  established,  at 
what  sum  shall  we  stop?  Viewed  as  a  farm.  Mount 
Yernon  may  be  worth  forty  thousand  dollars :  but 
as  the  cherished  home  of  Washington,  shall  we  call 
rive  time-  forty  thousand  dollars  too  much  ?  Espe- 
cially when  it  i<  to  come  from  several  millions  of 
people  who  profess  an  idolatry  of  the  man  who  own- 
ed  it.  and  who  i.-  buried  there? 

But  a  man  ought  not  to  speculate  in  such  a  mat- 
is  urged  :    the  proprietor  disgraces  himself 
when  he  trades  in  what  ought  to  be  his  holiest  pride 
and  possession. 

Y  -.  but  if  he  does  speculate — if  he  does  not  do 
what  we  think  he  ought  to  do — shall  we  punish  him 
by  conniving  at  the  disgrace  of  all  of  us?  for  the 
desecration  of  the  tomb  would  be  nothing  less. 
And,  in  fact,  are  we  not  speculating  when  we  refuse 
his  price,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  extortionate  ? 
If  it  were  a  million  that  he  demanded,  we  might 
justly  say,  Xo :  we  can  not  collect  so  much.  But 
the  difference  of  price  tnakes  all  the  difference  of 
ility  in  payment.  The  bandit  might  demand 
more  money  than  we  could  possibly  raise,  and  then 
our  friend  must  die.  But  while  his  demand  is  pos- 
sible to  meet  —  however  bald,  extortiona:  . 
wrong  it  may  be — let  us  have  our  friend  at  any 

t,  it  is  still  urged,  the  1  re prietor  may  devote 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  purposes  that  we  do  not 
approve. 

may  your  lawyer,  your  shoemaker,  your  doc- 
tor, your  bookseller — so  may  every  man  and  every 
bodv  of  men  to  whom  you  pay  money.  But  your 
moral  responsibility  can  not  reach  out  into  the  lives 
of  other  men  in  this  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that 
your  wife  lies  ill.  and  you  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  doctor,  who  can  save  her,  will  gam- 
Lth  the  money  you  will  pay  him  for  his  serv- 
ices. Unquestionably  you  will  run  the  risk.  You 
will  say.  "  I  prefer  that  my  wife  should  live  than 
that  the  physician  should  not  gamble."  So,  in  the 
case  of  Mount  Yernon.  let  every  man  honest) 
cide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  will  say.  "I 
prefer  to  avoid  the  national  .   even  at  the 

f  the  risk  of  the  proprietor's  misuse  of  the 
money." 

All  the  objections  based  upon  value  or  the  schemes 
of  the  proprietor  seem  to  be  futile.  But  the  whole 
matter,  as  it  stand-,  is  a  burning  shame.  There 
really  seems  to  be  danger  that  the  incessant  strain 
of  the  enterprise  upon  public  attention  will  result  in 
a  popular  disgust  that  will  make  the  accomplishment 
impossible.  A  project  that  even*  body  must  ap- 
prove, whose  fail  J  a  public  disaster^  pro- 

.  ith  such  a  total  want  of  public  enthusiasm — 
with  such  grinding  and  creaking  machinery — that 

•  left  in  doubt  whether  the  confessed  failure  or 
the  reluctant  achievement  will  be  the  greater  dis- 
grace. We  paid  more  money  in  a  year  to  hear  Jen- 
ny land  sing  than  we  have  been  willing  to  give — in 


how  many  months  ?— to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington ! 

And  now  let  every  body  take  a  side.  Let  us  all 
either  say  that  the  matter  ought  to  stop  at  once — or 
that  the  whole  amount  shall  be  raised  or  subscribed 
before  the  autumn. 


Tin:  long  and  pleasant  intercourse  that  subsisted 
between  the  historian  Prescott  and  the  pull: 
of  this  Magazine  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  the 
regretful  mention  of  his  name  and  illustrious  career 
in  this  Easy  Chair  of  reflection  and  remembrance. 
The  death  of  no  celebrated  man  among  us  has  ever 
called  out  a  stronger  expression  of  personal  regard 
than  Prescott's.  a  uniform  tenderness  of  recollection 
which  is  his  mosj  valuable  monument. 

The  societies  and  learned  bodies  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  the  scholars  and  orators  who  were  his 
personal  friends,  have  wept  melodious  tears  above  his 
honored  grave:  but  no  tribute  was  so  peculi a 
significant  as  the  detail  of  his  daily  habits  of  life  and 
study  furnished  to  the  7  Robert  Carter,  the 

former  secretary  of  the  historian. 

There  are  not  many  men  whose  lives  would  bear 
to  be  seen  in  evert-  detail  from  the  moment 
arose  until  they  went  to  bed.  and  still  leave  un- 
touchedthe  affectionate  respect  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  Doubtless  the  natural  sweetness  and  se- 
renity of  the  historian's  temperament  made  it  easier 
for  him  to  pass  unruffled  from  day  to  day ;  but  there 
was  an  equally  remarkable  heroism  which  sustained 
him  through  his  unusual  misfortune,  and  finally 
crowned  his  days  with  love,  honor,  and  troops  of 
friends. 

The  moral  of  his  life  is  two-fold.  For  he  was  a 
rich  man  unspoiled  by  riches ;  and  he  was.  practically, 
a  blind  man  who  was  a  rare  scholar.  The  qualities 
implied  in  these  facts  show  themselves  even-  where 
in  his  works.  Calm,  sweet,  and  lucid,  his  simple  nar- 
rative flows  on  with  a  cpiiet  geniality,  a  sincere  jus- 
tice, which  fascinates  the  taste  of  the  reader  while 
it  persuades  his  judgment  of  the  historian's  accuracy 
search.  There  is  a  transparent  honesty  in  all 
his  books.  His  fellow-historian  and  personal  friend 
Bancroft,  in  his  exepiisite  eulogy  before  the  Histor- 
&  ciety,  felicitously  described  ■•  the  beautiful  dis- 
dain, like  that  of  the  Apollo,"  which  characterized 
the  expression  of  Prescott's  countenance.  But  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  his  face.  It  pervaded  his  char- 
acter. His  works  even-  where  are  full  of  the  same 
beautiful  disdain  of  whatever  is  mean  or  unmanly, 
and  were  he  known  only  by  what  he  has  written,  he 
would  be  known  as  a  simple,  honest  man. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tieknor  in  the  Massac] 
Historical  Society  were  also  full  of  affectionate  feel- 
ing and  touching  eloquence.  He  mentioned  that 
the  historian  had  expressed  but  one  wish  in  relation 
to  his  remains,  and  it  was  that  they  -hould  be  laid 
for  a  little  while,  after  death,  in  his  library,  in  that 
sweet  and  silent  society  in  which  the  choicest  hours 
of  his  life  had  been  pasa  1.  And  so  when  the  hour 
came  the  wish  had  become  a  sacred  command,  and 
the  form  that  had  been  the  life  and  light  of  that 
room  was  stretched  among  the  look-  in  solemn  re- 
pose. Yet  his  works  already  shared  the  immortality 
of  those  that  made  the  place  precious  to  him.  and  it 
was  only  the  beautiful  presence,  not  the  beautiful 
soul,  that  A\as  borne  away  from  the  chamber. 

Still  later.  Mr.  Everett,  who  v.- 
temporary,  and  who  had  the  closest  scholarly  sym- 
pathy with  the  historian,  spoke  of  his  reputation 
abroad,  and  of  his  future  fame. 
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Nothing  was  wanting  to  Prescott — the  gifts  of  | 
eloquence,  of  friendship,  of  love ;  the  wine,  the  cy-  ] 
press,  the  incense,  they  were  all  lavished  upon  his  j 
grave.     His  work  was  unfinished ;  but  the  work  of 
every  true-hearted  man  must  always  be  unfinished, 
for  such  a  man  is  always  working — he  despises  sleep, 
and  never  feels  that  he  has  earned  the  right  of  idle- 
ness.    And  such  lives  are  the  points  of  light  in  na- 
tional history,  as  they  are  the  cheering  illustrations 
of  human  character. 

How  lovely  and  enviable  was  the  death  of  this 
scholar !  The  sweet  light  faded  suddenly  from  his 
eyes  as  he  sat  at  work.  Where  his  life  loved  most 
to  linger  death  found  him  ;  and  when  earth  was  given 
again  to  earth  a  city  followed  it  with  respectful  re- 
gret, and  the  whole  world  of  educated  men,  as  it 
learns  his  death,  deplores  its  own  bereavement. 


Nor  should  the  Burns  centennial  festival  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Easy  Chair  to  drop  into  the  Past  with- 
out a  word  of  record. 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  after  he 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  fame  and  popularity  in  Edin- 
burgh, Burns  writes,  that  he  has  grown  to  be  such 
a  great  man  that  his  birthday  will  doubtless  be  re- 
membered and  celebrated  thereafter  with  the  anni- 
versary of  Bannockburn.  And  here  are  a  hundred 
years  gone  by,  and  it  would  have  puzzled  many  of 
the  eloquent  orators  and  poets  Avho  said  and  sung 
some  of  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  spoken 
of  Burns,  to  name  the  exact  date  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle. 

And  what  a  natural  and  beautiful  homage  it  was ! 
How  the  whole  world  loves  a  sweet  singer  who  has 
spoken  for  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman !  We 
are  all  poets  once,  because  we  all  love  once ;  and  we 
cherish  forever  the  man  who  can  put  the  song  that 
our  hearts  then  sing  into  immortal  music. 

That  was  what  Burns  did.  He  was  the  great 
singer,  and  the  world  repays  him  by  loving  him  as 
it  loves  no  other.  No  man  had  ever  before  such 
honor  as  he  had,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  hundredth 
birthday.  The  wisest  and  best  united  to  remember 
with  speech  and  verse,  not  the  wisest  and  best  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  the  generous,  genial,  loving 
heart  that  held  the  whole  world — that  yearned  even 
toward  Auld  Nickie-ben — the  man  who  was  not  in- 
deed lovely  because  he  sinned,  but  in  whom  faults 
did  not  obscure  that  sweet,  affectionate,  aspiring  hu- 
manity which  is  the  dearest  bond  among  men. 


The  Eas}'  Chair  has  long  enough  tried  the  patience 
of  its  friends  who  have  written  to  it  from  month  to 
month,  and  it  will  now  relieve  them  and  itself. 

First,  here  is  a  line  from  beyond  the  sea  which 
really  seems  hard  upon  our  old  wood.  Surely  it  has 
always  shown  itself  friendly  to  women — not  in  a 
fierce,  polemical  way,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
likes  to  discuss  all  questions.  Surely  it  has  not 
failed  to  say  how  much  the  sphere  of  work  might  be 
enlarged  for  women,  and  how  many  a  task  that  is 
now  confided  to  men  might  be  more  fitly  given  to 
women,  and  would  be  all  the  better  done  if  it  were. 
Surely  the  Easy  Chair  knows,  and  has  often  enough 
denounced,  the  laziness  and  Oriental  self-indulgence 
of  those  who  call  themselves  the  Lords  of  creation ; 
and  has  hailed  with  the  warmest  sympathy  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  to  establish  libraries  for 
women,  and  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  question. 

Indeed,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has  tried  in  its  way  to 
show  its  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  men,  wherever 
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it  has  treated  of  them,  it  would  be  a  miserable  arti- 
cle of  furniture  if  it  had  not  taken  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  those  of  women.  Esther  1).  writes  with 
force  and  feeling ;  but  she  states  the  case,  after  all, 
rather  strongly,  when  she  asks  if  the  Easy  Chair 
"  ever  knew  a  woman  who  tormented  a  man  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  she  had  naught  else  to  do  ?" 
However,  here  is  the  letter : 

"  Paeis. 

"Dear  hard-hearted  Easy  Chair,— The  impudent- 
humble  writer  of  this  letter  has  often  marveled  in  her  own 
poor  way  why  you,  always  ready  to  deal  so  wisely  and  so 
ably  with  the  social  errors  and  monstrosities  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  never  lent  your  strong  arm  to  the  aid  of  the 
woman's  cause — have  never  spoken  one  word  in  favor  of 
better  educating  and  employing  her  mental  powers,  oh 
the  one.  hand,  and  in  removing  from  her  the  helps,  temp- 
tations, and  necessities  to  prostitution  on  the  other.  It  is 
well  enough  for  common  men — the  world's  carpet-dusters 
— to  indulge  their  pleasing  and  feeble  wits  in  silly  prov- 
erbs and  absurd  inanities  to  the  effect  that,  of  the  myste- 
rious inhabitants  of  this  planet,  with  all  their  wild  and 
wonderful  economy  of  brain,  and  heat,  and  body,  one  half 
of  them  were  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  darning 
stockings  and  making  soup.  Ought  not  the  end  to  be 
worthy  of  the  means  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  a  foolish 
expense,  for  such  a  poor  aim  and  object,  to  create  the  mir- 
acle of  a  single  eye,  or  teach  a  single  heart  how  to  beat  ? 

uDear  Easy  Chair!  would  you  build  a  Grecian  temple 
to  feed  cows  in  ?  Honest  Easy  Chair !  did  you  ever  know 
a  man  who  had  never  been  tormented  by  a  woman ;  and 
did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who  tormented  a  man  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  she  had  naught  else  to  do  ?  That 
degrading  and  vitiating  idleness  to  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  social  lies  condemns  the  woman,  takes  inevitably 
its  revenge  on  men.  Death,  Milton  tells  us,  was  born  of 
Sin;  so  also  are  men's  miseries  bom  of  women's  wrongs. 
Most  grave  Easy  Chair!  will  you  not  tell  your  brothers 
that  there  are  some  stones  in  heaven  but  what  serve  for 
the  thunder?    Yours,  grievingly,  Esther  D." 


And  now  Zillah  wishes  to  know  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  contributors  to  the  Magazine ;  and 
says,  in  reference  to  the  Easy  Chair's  remark  thai 
the  feast  should  be  eaten  without  inquiring  the  name 
of  the  cook : 

"I  suppose  the  literary  Soyer  very  different  from  the 
sensual  one  (who,  by-the-way,  poor  fellow !  after  prepar- 
ing so  many  nice  dishes  for  other  people,  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  eaten  himself).  In  a  luxurious  apartment,  for 
instance,  with  delightful  flowers  diffusing  their  fragrance 
around ;  a  carpet,  the  treading  on  which  is  like  walking 
on  crushed  roses ;  a  bottle  of  delicious  wine  and  a  delecta- 
ble cigar  at  hand  to  aid  Fancy's  flight;  and  now  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  invidious,  but  don't  you  think  Miss  Fancy  oft- 
en uses  such  pinions  for  her  flight?    I  do." 

Zillah  is  right.  Such  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  delightful  articles  which  charm  her  are 
composed.  Every  contributor  also  wears  a  full  blue 
velvet  suit,  with  collars  and  cuffs  of  Brussels  lace, 
and  pure  gold  buttons.  His  working  hours  are  re- 
stricted to  two,  and  if  he  surpasses  that  number  he 
is  liable  to  an  instantaneous  basket  of  Champagne 
from  the  publishers — always  under  protest  from  the 
head  of  the  house.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  bill- 
of-fare  for  lunch  this  morning.  It  is  printed  in  blue 
and  gold,  upon  parchment  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  the  sheep  of  Colchis — the  Jason  breed : 
LUNCH. 

FROM  BREAKFAST  TO  DINNER. 

AUTHORS'  BRAINS  A  UX  CRITIQUES; 
PUBLISHERS'   PURSES;  AT  DISCRETION; 
PUNCH  OF  POETS'   HEARTS' -BLOOD. 
A  simple  but  beautiful  spread,  as  the  immortal 
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Shakespeare  says,  and  a  light  refection  for  the  happy 
contributors !  Does  not  Zillah  see  that  to  print  their 
names  would  be  merely  to  inflame  needless  jealousies? 
The  Easy  Chair  fears  already  for  the  front-doors  of 
his  publishers,  and  prays  they  be  not  battered  down 
by  candidates. 

N.B.  Places  all  taken  (happy  thought !). 


F.  G.'s  verses  are  tender 
poetic  rather  than  poetry. 


but  "  the  Gleaner"  is 


u  The  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  ascei'tain  if  your 
list  of  contributors  is  already  filled.  Or  would  a  few  short 
sketches  find  a  place  in  your  Magazine  should  they  gain 
your  approval?" 

Lebanon,  Warner  County,  Ohio,  makes  this  in- 
quiry. It  is  a  very  frequent  one,  and  the  reply  will 
be  always  the  same ;  namely,  that  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  no  magazine  is  ever  full  so  long  as  there 
is  any  body  else  who  can  contribute  a  desirable  arti- 
cle. When  Charles  Lamb  began  to  write  in  the 
London  Magazine  that  periodical's  list  of  contribu- 
tors was  not  full.  The  only  thing  for  every  body 
who  wishes  to  write  for  a  paper  or  magazine  to  re- 
member is  this — that,  if  they  wish  their  articles 
published,  they  must  be  sent  for  examination,  and 
they  will  be  accepted  solely  upon  their  merits.  If 
they  are  very  good  and  desirable,  the  author,  by 
force  of  his  talent  and  acceptability  to  the  public, 
has  become  "a  contributor." 


Dear  Easy  Chair, — I  see  you  have  given,  in 
your  gentle  undulations  for  January  (I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  upon  rockers,  from  the  mani- 
fest cloud  of  somnolency  that  sometimes  shadows 
your  venerable  form),  versions  of  Horace's  celebrated 
Carmen  IX.,  Liber  3,  from  two  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  England ;  and  you  call  upon  some  one  of  our 
statesmen  to  play  up  to  these  poetical  renderings. 
Now  General  Cass  is  too  busy  with  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  attend  to  Horace  and  Lydia  ;  Sam  Houston 
is  thinking  of  another  Texas  in  a  slice  out  of  Mexi- 
co— you  could  not  expect  him  to  find  such  a  theme, 
ubeatior  rege  Texarum."  So,  if  you  choose,  in  de- 
fault of  these,  to  take  the  version  of  an  old  Virginia 
book-worm,  who  found  it  in  his  Horace  this  morn- 
ing— made  "  long  time  ago" — you  are  welcome  to 
judge  whether,  if  not  as  poetical,  it  is  not  as  close  to 
the  original  as  either  of  the  versions  in  your  Janu- 
ary lucubrations.  To  this  end  I  give  you  the  Latin 
with  the  English. 

Carmen  IX.  Art  Lydiam. 
DIALOGUS  HORATn  ET  LYDL/E. 
noEATirjs. 
Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Nee  quisquam  potior  brachia  Candida) 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

LYDIA. 

Donee  non  alia  magis 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 

noRATrus. 
Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos,  et  citharae  sciens: 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animas  fata  superstiti. 

LYDIA. 

Mo  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti: 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 


UOEATIUB. 

Quid  ?  si  prisca  redit  Venus, 

Deductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo? 
Si  ftava  excutitur  Chke, 

Rejectseque  patet  janua  Lydiaa? 

LYDIA. 

Quamquara  sidere  pulchrior 
Hie  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  improbo 

Iracundior  Hadria; 
Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 

Book  ILT.  Ode  9. 
TO  LYDIA.— DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  H.  AND  L. 

HORACE. 

While  my  love  was  accepted  by  thee, 
While  clasped  in  no  other  one's  arms 

That  ivory  neck;    then  for  me 

The  Persian's  crown  had  no  charms. 

LYDIA. 

While  your  love  for  your  Lydia  was  true 
Cretan  Chloe  to  Lydia  gave  place; 

And  I  gave  up  all  lovers  for  you, 
Nor  envied  even  Ria  her  grace. 

IIOEACE. 

Ah,  for  Chloe  alone  do  I  breathe! 

How  she  tunes  her  sweet  lyre  to  love! 
This  world  would  I  cheerfully  leave 

Could  I  dwell  with  my  charmer  above. 

LYDIA. 

The  Thurian  Calais  and  I 

Both  love  with  a  mutual  joy; 
Were  it  possible — twice  would  I  die 

Could  the  fates  spare  my  beautiful  boy. 

HORACE. 

But  suppose  my  old  love  should  return, 
And  compel  me  to  bow  to  your  yoke? 

Now,  if  Chloe' s  bright  ringlet  I  burn, 
Will  you  open  your  doors  to  my  knock? 

LYDL\. 

What!  forgive  such  a  wretch  as  you  are, 

Unstable,  and  testy,  and  vain? 
Well !  my  Thurian  boy  is  a  star — 

But — I  think  I  will  tiy  you  again. 


/S.  L.  II.,  in  Louisville,  writes  the  Easy  Chair  a 
generous  letter,  of  which  the  affectionate  sympathy 
is  not  less  felt  because  the  letter  is  not  printed.  In- 
deed it  is  too  private  for  any  other  eye  than  the  one 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

And  equally  so  is  the  one  from  Dal  Elf.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  glad  to  hear  from  every  part  of  the 
country  of  the  warm  welcome  which  constantly 
greets  the  monthly  coming  of  the  Magazine.  A 
periodical  which  for  so  long  a  series  of  years  has  re- 
tained the  regard  of  such  a  vast  body  of  readers  must 
have  in  it  qualities  of  which  any  work  should  be 
proud.  There  are  many  stars  in  the  sky,  and  one 
star  differeth  from  another  in  glory.  And  when  the 
Easy  Chair  remembers  that  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cal- 
ifornia there  are  those  who,  ever}-  four  weeks,  gladly 
hail  the  coming  of  the  society  of  writers  among  which 
its  legs  are  visible,  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  weary  it 
finds  the  thought  as  oil  to  its  rollers,  as  fresh  pad- 
ding to  its  back,  as  new  lining  upon  its  arms — it 
feels  invigorated,  refreshed,  and  renewed. 


"Will  Draper,  of  Fort  Justice,  Virginia,  read  the 
foregoing  as  addressed  to  himself? 


During  the  last  summer,  at  the  time  of  the  sto- 
ries about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens,  I.  M.  I.  sent  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Easy  Chair  an  indignant  accusa- 
tion against  the  novelist,  which  the  Easy  Chair  die" 
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not  publish.  For  what  right  has  L.  M.  L.,  or  any 
body  else  who  knows  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
may  be  found  in  the  newspapers,  to  form  or  express 
an  opinion  upon  such  a  grave  question  ?  Let  L.  M. 
L.  suppose  that  he  were  a  famous  man,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  separated,  and  the  newspapers  had 
printed  every  rumor  that  any  body  chose  to  repeat. 
How  much  respect  would  he  or  his  friends  or  any 
other  sensible  person  have  for  a  furious  judgment 
formed  upon  such  materials  ?  "  But  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity."  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  Mr. 
Dickens  to  be  a  saint,  in  order  to  believe  that  he  is 
no  more  a  man  than  most  others.  And  husbands 
and  wives  do  not  often  separate  after  more  than 
twenty  years'  union  without  some  reason  which  is, 
at  least,  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  to  other  people.  The  whole  affair  is  so 
purely  private  and  personal  that  the  Easy  Chair  has 
tried  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  public  discussion  of  it. 
To  mention  it  was  unavoidable  when  every  body 
was  talking  of  it,  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
have  gossiped  about  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  express 
violent  indignation  upon  the  other. 


W.  M.  K.  wants  to  know  what  gutta  percha  is, 
and  all  about  it.  It  is  an  East  Indian  gum,  found 
in  the  islands,  and  put  to  the  same  general  uses  as 
India  rubber,  but  it  is  more  brittle.  Any  work  like 
Abbott's  books  on  Common  Things  will  give  him  all 
the  information  he  wants. 


In  our  February  number  there  was  an  elegy  upon 
George  Steers,  composed  by  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  His  name  was  not  printed  at  the  foot 
of  it,  but  another  was  substituted.  The  poet  now 
sends  us  this  poetic  remonstrance : 

In  looking  over  your  Feby.  Number,  What  did  I  behold 

and  See 
The  Poem  on  the  Memory  of  Geo.  Steers  Composed  by 

Me. 
And  as  I  looked  over  it  I  found  under  the  same 
What  astonished  me  mutch  a  fictitious  name 

The  Poem  being  written  with  a  sad  and  smitten  heart 
It  seems  quite  wrong  for  the  sentiments  and  name  to 

part 
So  .  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  same  appears — 
Let  my  name  venerate  the  Genius  of  Beloved  Steers. 

The  name  of  Homer  sounds — truly  verry  good 
But  to  say  he  Composed  it  would  be  telling  a  falshood, 
If  you  wish  to  change  my  name  to  Homer  please  un- 
derstand 
Just  give  due  notice  in  the — Land 

And  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  description  of  Modern 

Troy 
And  what  I  saw  .  there  when  quite  a  boy, 
And  if  you  wish  .  hereafter  any  more  description  from 

me  . 
I  will  Try  .  and  gratify  you  with  a  Modern  Odyssey 

So  .  My  dear  Friend  good  Mr.  Easy  Chair 

Please  Insert  this  and  it  will  remedy  the  other  affair 

And  drop  .  fictitious  Wedgewood  B.  Homer  without  any 

Sputter 
And  place  my  name  as  .  it  was  .  Bloodgood  H.  Cutter 


<Dur  /nrrign  35tnm 

WE  have  watched  from  our  windows  the  escort 
and  the  banners  of  a  great  bridal.  Is  it  a 
happy  one?  Is  this  festal  powder-burning  any 
proof  of  joy  ?  Who  can  see  under  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense, and  through  the  meshes  of  wedding  garlands, 
and  the  heavy  perfume  of  orange  blossoms,  what 


weariness   or  what    lightness   of  heart   is   in   the 
bride  ? 

Every  year  and  every  da}'  marriage  is  a  mystery. 
Cleanthus  is  wedded  to  Cleantha  in  the  palaces; 
Mr.  Logwood  is  married  to  Miss  Fustic  in  the  jus- 
tice's court ;  and  there  are  delicate  lace  vails,  and 
white  tokens  of  purity,  and  songs  of  hope,  and  pray- 
ers of  blessing,  and  greeting  kisses:  who  knows 
what  secret  bitterness  ?  It  was  a  pretty  feature  of 
old  heathen  sacrifice  to  deck  the  victim  with  flow- 
ers ;  but  all  the  suffering  ended  at  the  altar. 

Did  this  young  Princess  Clotilde  marry  willingly 
and  hopefully  the  gone-by  Prince  Napoleon  ?  Was 
it  not  heathen  sacrifice  again — the  suffering  and  the 
ignominy  and  the  loss  only  beginning  where  the  hea- 
then sacrifice  ended  ? 

Of  course  we  shall  never  know  this  by  literal  con- 
fession ;  for  if  there  be  sacrifice  in  this  princely  mar- 
riage, its  worst  portion  must  be  concealment.  To 
endure  with  royal  heart-stiflings ;  to  put  proud,  im- 
perial resolve  upon  the  utterance  of  all  struggling 
regrets — this  is  her  task.  Not  worse  for  her,  per- 
haps, than  for  many  another  bride,  except  that 
princely  rank  must  scorn  the  sympathy  which  hu- 
mility craves  and  feeds  upon. 

Does  sixteen  ever  marry  itself  lovingly  to  a  stran- 
ger of  near  half  a  hundred  ?  And  is  it  not  easy  to 
believe  true  what  some  of  the  gossiping  people  whis- 
per in  our  hearing,  that  this  proud  young  girl  of 
Piedmont  (whose  teachers  are  scarce  banished  yet) 
lamented  and  pleaded  long  against  the  sacrifice,  with 
that  ambitious  father,  King  Emanuel,  in  whose  re- 
gard (if  we  ma}'  credit  popular  belief)  womanly  vir- 
tue is  only  the  plaything  of  an  hour? 

Poor  young  heart!  if  this  be  true.  The  long 
lineage,  wherein  we  count  the  blazon  of  Stuart  and 
Ilapsburg  and  Savoy  and  Bourbon,  leading  only  to 
harsh  life-jointure  with  this  blase  palace-idler  of  a 
new  and  uncertain  dynasty.  Poor  young  heart! 
Never  opportunity  for  honest,  open  out-beat ;  never 
time  or  silence  for  secret,  God-fearing  question  of 
its  proclivities  or  capacities,  but  hustled  away  with 
diplomatic  strategy  into  the  diamond-decked  clutch 
of  a  princely  roue. 

Fine  feathers  and  silks  and  jewels,  with  infinite 
rejoicings ;  a  processional  entree  to  the  new  home, 
that  was  brilliant  with  all  manner  of  courtly  dis- 
play ;  dinner  fetes,  and  night  fetes  that  are  not  end- 
ed yet — all  these  the  young  Clotilde  has  had  to  cheat 
her  into  acquiescence.  And  for  these  things  there 
be  those  who  envy  her — girls  who  would  bargain 
their  humanity  against  the  jewels  and  the  silks. 
Jewels  and  feathers  and  a  crown,  how  we  all  love 
them  ! 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  Paris  world  talked 
slyly  and  very  persistently  of  certain  doubtful  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  this  princely  bridegroom 
and  a  late  tragic  actress ;  the  sleek  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  her  rooms  ;  his bravuras  were  the 
most  impassioned  at  her  rendering  of  Camille  ;  and 
report  said  that  the  dashing  equipage  in  which  she 
appeared  on  the  drives  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was 
a  royal  gift.  Report  farther  said  that  the  reigning 
cousin  interposed ;  he  feared  sacrifice  of  the  family 
dignity ;  he  counseled  (as  despots  counsel)  a  period 
of  travel.  All  that  is  over,  and  the  Melpomene  is 
now  Savoy. 

Will  war  come  of  it?  Not  indeed  of  the  wed- 
ding, so  much  as  of  the  alliance  which  has  led  to  the 
wedding.  Can  you  not  interpret  the  Emperor's 
speech  as  well  as  we,  and  does  not  all  hang  upon  the 
Imperial  will  ?    England  does  not  Avant  war,  whether 
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Ave  read  her  spirit  in  the  objurgations  of  Mr.  Bright, 
in  the  coldness  of  London  bankers  (for  continental 
loans),  in  the  declarations  of  Derby  or  Palmerston. 
Prussia  does  not  want  "war,  nor  Austria,  nor  the 
Pope,  nor  the  tyrant  of  Naples,  nor  the  traders,  our 
bourgeois  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Piedmont  does 
want  it,  and  two-thirds  of  suffering  Italy,  and  the 
whole  army  of  France,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
great  band  of  republican  zealots  scattered  over 
Europe  want  it ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  wants 
it  —  provided  a  necessity  shall  seem  to  cover  his 
longing. 

And  that  necessity  for  war  may  come,  as  all  such 
necessity  does  come,  from  some  trifling  outbreak  of 
human  passion. 

As  you  go  from  Turin  to  Milan,  upon  a  level  and 
well-kept  road,  you  come  to  high  river  banks,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  Piedmontese  customs  men  and  a 
little  company  of  Sardinian  soldiers.  Traversing  a 
bridge,  you  enter  upon  the  opposite  bank  through 
an  iron  gate-way  into  the  Lombard  territory  of  the 
Emperor  Francis.  Here,  too,  are  guard-houses,  and 
a  gaunt,  inhospitable  wayside  inn,  and  the  customs 
men  and  soldiers  and  police  of  Austria.  There  is  no 
good-Avill  between  the  men  who  live  upon  the  two 
banks.  Poor  Italian  women,  passing  from  Piedmont 
into  Lombardy,  are  rigorously  searched,  and  often  in- 
sulted; and  Lombards  passing  into  Sardinia  are 
taunted  with  their  slavish  condition.  A  little  more 
or  a  little  less  of  taunt  or  insult  upon  either  end  of 
the  bridge  may  change  the  face  of  Europe.  Thus, 
the  poor  wife  of  a  Piedmontese  villager  goes  over  the 
river  to  dispose  of  a  few  fowls  or  of  a  basket  of  eggs. 
She  is  insulted,  and  resents  the  insult ;  an  alterca- 
tion ensues,  a  friend  or  two  rush  over  to  her  assist- 
ance, the  guard  turns  out,  the  Piedmontese  soldiers 
rally  and  hurry  to  the  scene,  and  so  war  opens. 
Heated  letters  pass  back  and  forth  between  the  ri- 
val commandants.  Diplomacy,  already  touched 
with  rancor,  can  not  chill  the  hot  blood  that  is  ris- 
ing. The  emissaries  of  Piedmont  and  of  Mazzini 
are  bus}\  Some  Italian  city,  in  fever  of  exultation, 
throws  off  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  declares  for 
Emanuel,  King  of  Italy.  The  Piedmontese  army 
pours  over  upon  the  rice  plains.  The  eastern  camp 
of  France  shifts  its  quarters  for  a  friendly  visit  to 
the  new  allies  of  Turin.  Thus  all  the  garrisons  arc 
set  free.  A  Freaich  fleet  moves  up  the  Adriatic, 
and  hovers  between  Ragusa  and  Venice,  watchful 
"for  the  interests  of  civilization  every  where."  A 
swift  ship  Or  two  from  Toulon  double  the  garrison 
of  Pome  "  in  view  of  possible  eventualities."  No 
French  gun  as  yet,  but  the  reversionary  interest  of 
Clotilde  must  be  kept  good,  "for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Hard  and  bloody  lighting  all  through  the  cock- 
pit of  Lombardy.  Ill-armed,  revolutionary  Italians 
shot  down  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Immense 
correspondence  passing  between  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  a  little  bristling  excitation  of  bayo- 
nets in  Hungary,  which  makes  diversion  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  Duke  Constantine,  with  his  Villa- 
franc  a  squadron,  tacking  about  in  the  Maltese  seas 
within  day's  sailing  of  Naples  or  Palermo. 

Is  all  this  impossible  ?  Is  it  quite  impossible  that 
we  may  see  a  northern  kingdom  of  Italy,  embracing 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  territory,  and  governed 
by  a  Count  Cavour  in  the  person  of  the  good,  easy, 
fun-loving,  and  blase  sportsman  called  King  Eman- 
uel— in  which  kingdom  something  like  a  political 
career  should  be  opened,  at  length,  to  the  ambitious 


young  bloods  of  the  old  houses  of  Verona,  of  Padua, 
of  Vicenza,  and  of  Mantua  ? 

Is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  old  Pope  (with  that 
kind  but  weak  face  of  his,  whereby  to  read  his  des- 
tiny) should  consent  to  abandonment  of  temporal 
rule,  his  Church  authority  and  the  august  hierarchy 
of  which  he  is  the  representative  being  secured  en 
permanence  by  grand  rent-roll,  by  splendid  palaces, 
and  by  joint  guard  of  Italian  and  French  soldiery  ? 

Next,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  states  of  *Ro- 
magna  are  erected  into  a  principality  under  the  rule 
of  some  elective  prince  of  Rome,  and  so  old  tribune, 
democratic  pride  quenched  deftly  under  the  name 
and  the  ermine  cloak  of  a  Rospigliosi  or  a  Bor- 
ghese.  As  for  Naples,  if  we  can  only  bring  Russia 
to  the  compact,  whose  fleet  hangs  threateningly  in 
the  Maltese  seas,  we  will  re-establish  a  Murat,  with 
a  hereditary  house  of  Calabrian  nobles,  and  a  pop- 
ular house  of  such  legislators  as  shall  hold  place  by 
election.  Sicily,  woe-begone,  suppose  we  give  over 
to  Ferdinand,  and  so  narrow  his  dangerous  tyranny 
to  an  island. 

We  put  down  this  ideal  presentment  as  giving, 
in  paragraph  shape,  the  current  talk  of  the  hour. 
But  whatever  may  occur,  we  must  confess  that  we 
see  only  a  bloody  path  whereby  Italy  is  to  march  to- 
ward any  goal  that  its  aspiring  thinkers  covet. 

But  we  must  not  give  all  our  month's  budget  to 
Italy.  What,  now,  if  we  drag  our  news-net  over 
England  ? 

Any  findings  ? 

The  old  ceremonial  pomp  of  a  Queen's  progress 
from  Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  Queen's  Speech, 
crimson,  and  jewels,  and  gold ;  the  peers,  and  the 
usher,  and  the  Commons ;  the  wigs,  and  the  man- 
tles, and  the  crown  ;  and  every  year  more  and  more 
of  Bright  Quaker  men  to  ask — why  ? 

An  elegant  mummery  of  Queen's  Speech,  which 
is  not  Queen's  speech  ;  and  yet  if  a  certain  amount 
of  mummery  and  of  decorative  falsity  prove  to  cer- 
tain people  the  rallying  centres  of  loyalism,  and  the 
symbols  of  national  faith,  must  not  we,  who  see  dif- 
ferently, admit  their  value?  He  adore  a  written 
Constitution,  which  Ave  break  and  abuse.  Is  this 
better  than  a  showy  royalism,  which  is  sworn  by  and 
respected  ? 

To  our  mind  it  is  better  to  cherish  a  bauble  hon- 
estly  than  to  boast  the  grandest  Declaration  of 
Lights,  which  we  abjure  in  practice. 

But  Ave  must  not  slip  into  political  talk.  Who 
would  forgiA-e  our  wantonness? 

When  Burns  toasted  Washington,  in  those  days 
Avhen  Liberty  wore  a  red  cap  in  France,  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  realm  put  him  down.  Such 
matters  did  not  concern  an  Excise  officer;  lie  must 
stick  to  his  gauging. 

But  in  our  year  of  1859 — a  hundred  after  the  day 
the  poet  Avas  born— in  a  palace  of  glass  and  iron, 
Avhose  magnitude  and  riches  would  have  startled  all 
the  Georges  as  much  as  they  would  have  startled 
Tiberius  or  Nero,  a  poetess,  in  the  hearing  of  ten 
thousand  applauding  people,  sings  thus  of  him  : 
"The  God-made  king 
( >f  every  Living  tl 
|  Rather  extravagant  this ;  but  the  reason  gives  po- 
etic sanction.) 

"For  his  great  heart  in  love  could  hold  them  all." 

And  then  afterward : 

"But  when  begins 
The  array  for  battle,  and  the  trumpet  blows, 
A  king  must  leave  the  least,  and  lead  the  fight; 
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And  with  its  mortal  foe^s — 
Grim  gathering  hosts  of  Borrows  and  of  sin; — 
Each  human  soul  most  cl  -e. 
And  Fame  her  trumpet  blew 

Before  him;    wrapp'd  hiru  in  her  purple  state: 
And  made  him  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  fate. 
That  henceforth  round  him  Hevr."1 

— • '  Must  leave  the  feast,  and  lead  the  right"  is  good  : 
but  did  he  ? 

And  yet  there  is  sweet,  redolent  wafl  in  this  half- 
heroic  ode  of  Hiss  Esa  Craig.  You  have  seen  it.  of 
course ;  but  shall  we  not  pot  down  a  stanza  or  two 
more,  were  it  only  to  give  our  tribute  to  the  Scotch 
poetS 

••T:.  ugh  he  may  yield, 
Hard-pressed,  and  wounded  fall 
ken  on  the  : 
His  regal  vestments  soil'd; 
His  ci  -  its  jewels  spoiTd; 

He  is  a  king  for  all. 
O  id  he  i  at  si     i  ah  f] 
Had  he  arrayed  himself  in  armor  proof 
Ag   inst  temptation's  dans ! 
So  yearn  the  go>d — so  those  the  world  calls  wise, 
With  vain,  presumptuous  hearts 
Triumphant 

martyr  woe 
A  sacred  shadow  en  his  memory  rests  : 

Tears  have  not  .  -     Bow; 

at  g      f  yet  stirs  impetuous  I 

that  noble  soul  brought  low, 
:ing  spirit  fool'd,  enslaVd — 
Thus,  thus  he  had  been  saved ! 

'•It  might 

heart  of  harmony 
Had  been  too  rudely  rent; 
Its  silver  cor  Is,  which  any  hand  could  wound, 
By  no  hand  could  be  timed, 

the  Maker  of  the  instrument: 
Its  every  string  who  knew, 
And  from  profaning  t    ...  ECa  heavenly  gift  withdrew. 

gretfnl  love 
His  country  fain  would  - 
By  grateful  honors  lavished  on  his  grave : 
"Would  fain  redeem  her  I 
he  so  little  at  her  hands  can  claim, 
Wh  .  unn 
To  her  bis  life-bought  gift  of  song  and  fame!"' 

Who  is  Isa  Craig? 

It  is  not  often  that  fame  is  achieved  at  a  sitting: 
and  yet  the  news-writers  tell  as  that  the  poetess 
made  up  her  memorial  ode  out  of  an  evening's  labor. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  do  not  believe  it.  The  poem, 
though  good,  has  none  of  that  impulsive,  illicit  out- 
burst which  betrays  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
It  is  both  too  good  and  too  bad  for  an  impromptu. 
It  has  thj  heroic  look  of  armor  that  has  been  pol- 
ished, and  none  of  the  homeliness  of  those  deep  but 
death-strokes  which  are  made  with  homely  weap- 
ons. 

Yet  Isa  Craig,  with  those  who  knew  her.  had  rep- 
utation before.  She  had  written  and  published  al- 
ready a  volume  of  poems — ecce  $i<; 

SEVASTOPOL. 


She  sat  upon  the  shore. 
And  lookei  defiance  from  her  hundred  guns — 
"When  France  and  England's  warrior  sons 
Came  the  blue  waters  o'er. 
T    aa  harvest  in  the  land — 
Mid  peaceful  forms  and  piled  sheave*. 

ng  grapes  and  autumn  leaves, 
leaped  upon  the  strand. 


To  meet  the  foe  they  rushed: 
On  Alma's  slopes  they   I         the  vine; 

Each  drank  the  fiercely  mingled  wine 

From  death's  red  vintage  crushed. 


Before  her  granite  walls 
They  came,  and  back  !. 
And  their  proud  I  ugh  the  world — 

"Op]  strong-hold  falls!" 

The  st -lied  times  of  old 
With  battle  and  with  siege  are  ; 
But  this  prolonged,  gig  at      strife 

Mocks  all  that  hath  heen  tol<L 

Immortal  fields  of 
Those  fiercely  leaguered  fields  surround; 
Each  spot  a  bloody  battle-ground — 

River,  an  I  val  .    ad  height 

There  is  more:  but  this  is  enough  to  show  what 
the  Burns  poetess  had  written  bef  re. 

There  was  popular  rumor  that  Professor  A- 
would  be  a  competitor,  and  that  he  would  win  the 
honor.  His  friends  deny  the  impeachment.  You 
know  what  his  Scotch  "Lays"  are.  and  the 
you  know  his  ability.  But  what  you  do  not  know. 
perhaps,  are  his  latter  tender  and  delicate  renderings 
into  English  of  some  of  Goethe's  Lesser  poems 

And  for  specimen,  in  advance  of  Messrs. 
Ticknor  £  Fields'*  pretty  n  ;  3  g  Id  and  blue. 
we  give  you  this  homely  and  touching  specimen  of 

THE  HAPPY  PAIR. 
An  »ther  wreath  1  .  .    I    '.. 

As  well  rememl. 
I  day  when  we  were  mated, 

And  took  the  happy  v 
The  world  was  all  before  us, 

To  make  or  choose  our 
And  years  hav  •  us 

Since  that  most  blessed  day. 

Ah,  yes.  I  do  not  wonder 

Y    :r  eye  should  rest  e'en  now 
U]    a  I  fc  yond    . 

Where  dark  the  fir-trees  grow. 
There  lie  our  babe  - 

Beneath  the  daisied  sod; 
But  they  have  seen  our  Father, 

An  I  pray  for  us  1 1  God. 

Much  to  Goethe  crushed  hearts  owe  for  this  ;  but 
much,  again,  to  Aytoun. 

All  which  puts  us  in  melancholy,  retrospective 
mood,  so  that  we  come  naturally  into  mention  of  the 
death  of  Ilallam.  the  historian.     An  honest,  true 
man:  not  lively,  or  imaginative  ;  calling 
tures  of  national  development  that  haunt  us  by  rea- 
son of  his  picturesque  power;  nay,  not  so  much  as 
pouring  the  warmth  of  his  true  heart  upon  the  af- 
fecting passages  of  history;   but  with  the  • 
mtegrity  of  a  Judge,  d  ciding,  like  Solomon,  between 
the  mothers  of  the  dead  and  the  living  babe,  with 
never  a  tear  for  either.      The  histories  of  Hallam 
will  always  be  read  for  their  marvelous  justi< 
their  constant  allegiance  to  the  best  authorities  ;  1  at 
never  for  the  splendor  of  their  episodes,  never  for  the 
engrossing  interest  of  artistic  treatment     He  wrote 
-■•  times  when  historians  ignored  the  individ- 
ual; and  gave  us  the  development  (if  we  may  use 
the  term  1  of  a  certain  organic  humanity.      There  is 
not  an  individuated  soul  or  an  individuated  inr; 
in  all  of  Hallam's  histories  :    but  so  far  as  he  did 
work  in  tracing  the  progress  of  national  organism 
he  was  consistent,  he  was  just,  he  was  true.     What 
authorities  he  consulted  he  measured  ;  what  author- 
ities he  adopted  he  defended;  what  authoriti 
did  not  consult  he  said  he  did  not  consult. 
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So  there  is  in  Hallam,  with  all  his  dullness  (if  you 
call  it  dullness),  with  all  his  homeliness  (if  you  call 
it  homeliness),  the  rare  heroism  of — honesty. 

But  we  must  not  count  Hallam  a  man  of  no  heart, 
though  his  heart  is  not  thrust  forward  in  his  his- 
tories. He  lived  quietly  to  a  serene  old  age ;  but 
he  had  great  griefs  to  conquer. 

His  wife  died  suddenly.  A  daughter  died  sud- 
denly. A  son  —  Arthur  Hallam  —  whom  all  the 
world  knows  through  that  magnificent  epithalami- 
um  of  Tennyson's,  In  Memoriam,  died  suddenly. 
The  father  was  traveling  with  him  in  Germany. 
The  son  was  fatigued,  and  lay  down  upon  the  sofa ; 
he  seemed  sleeping  quietly.  The  father  went  softlv 
out.  He  came  in  after  half  an  hour ;  still  he  seemed 
sleeping  quietly.  He  felt  his  brow;  it  was  cold. 
Sleeping  quietly,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  a  death 
sleep!  He  was  buried  beside  his  mother,  in  the 
Clevedon  church-yard,  which  lies  upon  the  borders 
of  Bristol  Channel,  in  Somersetshire  ;  and  there  he 
buried,  not  long  since,  another  son,  Henry  Fitz- 
Maurice,  dying  suddenly  ("From  sudden  death, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us!"),  and  there  the  old  man, 
broken-hearted,  has  gone  to  sleep  now  in  the  same 
church-yard  of  Clevedon,  with  the  waters  of  Bristol 
Channel  fretting  at  the  foot  of  the  graves — 

••And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But,  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  hreak,  creak, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea! 
Bat  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  hack  to  me.1' 


And  now,  is  there  any  London  gossip  to  tell? 
Gossip  enough,  such  as  it  is,  in  that  new  book  of 
Lad}-  Morgan's  (which  we  dare  say  will  find  some 
trash-loving  American  republisher) ;  but  yet,  a  most 
idle,  vain,  profitless  book.  As  if  the  world  cared, 
or  ought  to  care,  how  my  Lady  Morgan  has  been  re- 
ceived by  nice  people,  and  what  dinner-table  jokes 
she  has  made,  and  how  she  met  Dr.  Milman,  and 
what  Dr.  Milman  said  to  the  excellent  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  how  the  Prince  of  Wales  (that  was)  treated 
her  so  civilly,  and  how  she  received  billet-doux  from 
the  vain  old  General  Lafayette,  and  how  Mr.  Col- 
burn  offered  her  large  sums  of  ready  money  for  her 
books ! 

Then  see  our  Lady  Morgan's  observing  glimpse 
of  Paris  about  the  year  1818.  We  quote:  "Dress 
is  much  dearer  here  than  in  London.  A  little  dress 
of  colored  muslin,  for  which  I  paid  ten  shillings  in 
London,  I  was  here  asked  forty  for ;  but,  en  re- 
vanche, I  got  four  pairs  of  beautiful  satin  shoes  for 
fifteen  shillings.  There  is  a  tricote  silk  scarf  which 
they  wear  here  round  the  head,  en  turbane,  which  is 
really  very  elegant. 

"I  have  promised  to  sit  for  two  pictures  for  De- 
non — one  for  engraving  (seated,  by-the-way,  in  one 
of  his  magnificent  Egyptian  chairs,  with  a  curious 
lion's  head  on  each  side),  and  the  other  picture  of 
the  Exposition  du  Louvre,  1821." 

There  may  be  those  whom  this  will  interest.  An- 
other book  is  that  of  Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brough- 
ton),  Byron's  friend,  about  Italy,  embracing  the  more 
considerable  part  of  the  Childe  Harold  notes,  and 
much  other  matter,  which,  from  cursors'  overlook, 
has  hardly  improved  by  keeping ;  else  it  must  have 
been  very  poor. 

Professor  Masson,  of  the  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  occasional  writer  for  the  North  British  and 


Frazer,  has  latterly  published  an  installment  of  his 
Life  of  Milton ;  it  promises  to  be  ponderous  and  some- 
what tedious,  though  painstaking  and  scholarly  in 
execution. 

Of  course  you  remember  all  about  the  Circumlo- 
cution Office  and  Mr.  Clennam ;  how  papers  of  in- 
quiry left  at  one  office  were  referred  to  a  second,  and 
from  this  over  to  a  third,  and  then  referred  back  to 
another ;  a  very  confirmation  of  it  all  we  find  just 
now,  curiously  enough,  in  certain  official  remarks  of 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  A  committee  waited  upon  him 
to  inquire  regarding  the  fate  of  certain  petitions  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  reference  to 
means  for  further  prevention  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
honorable  Baronet  regretted  that  he  had  had  no  time 
for  careful  consideration  of  the  petitions,  excusing 
himself  by  saying  that  papers  of  importance  passed 
through  several  departments,  and  required  time  for 
inspection ;  first,  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Immi- 
gration Board ;  thence  to  another  office,  and  thence 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  might  possibly  refer 
it  to  some  other  department.  Tite  Barnacle  could 
not  have  said  it  more  honestly. 

Another  confirmation  of  one  of  Mr.  Dickens's  most 
startling  fancies  (we  refer  to  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  old  man  in  "Bleak  House")  we  find 
in  a  little  incident  recorded  in  the  Steele  of  a  late 
date:   "A  widow,  aged  forty-six,  named  Henriette 

L ,  who  worked  as  a  washer- woman,  was  well 

known  for  her  propensity  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  As  she  had  not  for  some  days  made  her 
appearance  as  usual,  her  sister,  accompanied  by  the 
landlord  of  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  went  to 
her  room  ;  but  the  moment  they  entered  they  start- 
ed back  in  alarm,  perceiving  on  the  ground  a  human 
head  half  burned,  and  at  a  little  distance  two  feet, 
and  a  slight  train  of  animal  charcoal,  showing  where 
the  body  had  been.  There  also  stood  near  a  chair 
upset  and  half  consumed,  and  a  cup  in  which  some 
spirit  remained.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  fire  had 
been  lighted  in  the  chimney,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  spirit  with  which  her  sys- 
tem was  impregnated  caught  fire  on  her  lighting  a 
candle  with  a  match."  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  "Bleak  House," 
my  Lord  Somebody,  who  undertook  the  defense  of 
the  great  Court  of  Chancery  against  the  assault  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  thought  proper,  also,  to  characterize 
the  combustion  of  the  old  soaker  as  a  thing  absurd 
and  impossible. 

Dealing  as  we  are  with  literary  matters  this  month, 
why  should  we  fail  to  mention  that  Cardinal  Wise- 
man has  appeared  as  dramatist  ?  It  is  not  long  since 
"The  Hidden  Gem,"  a  work  of  the  Cardinal's,  was 
produced  upon  a  Liverpool  staire.  A  local  paper 
says:  "It  is  founded  upon  an  incident  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  L,  when  there  lived  on  the  Aventine  a 
wealthy  patrician  named  Euphemianus,  who  had  an 
only  son,  Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  charity.  Ere  Alexius  had  attain- 
ed to  manhood  he  was,  by  divine  command,  induced 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  pilgrim,  and  repaired  to  Edepa, 
where  he  dwelt  for  several  years,  his  sorrowing  fa- 
ther being  unable  to  discover  him.  At  length  he 
was  summarily  ordered  to  return  home,  and  was  re- 
ct  ived  as  a  beggar  and  a  stranger  into  the  house  of 
his  father.  He  remained  there  as  many  years  as  he 
had  lived  abroad,  amidst  the  scorn  and  ill-treatment 
of  his  own  domestics,  until  his  death,  when  a  voice, 
heard  through  all  the  churches,  proclaimed  his  holi- 
ness, and  a  pap-r,  written  by  himself  and  found  upon 
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his  person,  revealed  his  history.  A  variety  of  ac- 
cessory incidents  complete  the  plot,  which  is  well 
worked  out.  One  of  the  scenes  is  exceedingly  im- 
pressive, reminding  one  somewhat  of  '  Faust  and 
Marguerite.'  It  is  where  the  dying  pilgrim's  pray- 
ers are  responded  to  by  songs  from  celestial  voices, 
while  a  halo  of  glory  shines  around  the  pale  face  of 
the  weary  man,  who,  after  setting  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  consistent  faith  and  noble  self-denial,  dies 
an  unknown  beggar  in  the  house  of  his  father.  The 
dialogue  brings  before  us  the  principles  of  unbound- 
ed charity  and  long-suffering  piety,  clothed  in  clas- 
sical and  elegant  language." 


And  now,  one  word  about  the  recent  book  of  an- 
other religionist,  the  famous  M.  Coquerel,  the  Prot- 
estant preacher  of  Paris.  There  are  few  Protestant 
sojourners  in  the  French  city'who  have  not  at  some 
time  given  their  ears  and  their  hearts  to  that  im- 
passioned eloquence  with  which  he  fills,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  the  heavy  vaults  of  the  Oratoire.  Hear 
now  how  he  describes  the  teachings  of  a  fellow- 
preacher  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome : 

"At  six  in  the  evening  an  audience,  almost  en- 
tirely consisting  of  the  common  people,  is  already 
grouped  around  a  low  and  very  simple  pulpit,  before 
which  is  fixed  a  double  barrier  of  some  feet  in  length. 
The  clock  strikes ;  and  soon  you  hear  in  the  distance 
a  low  and  prolonged  chanting.  It  comes  nearer. 
Here  is  a  religious  brotherhood,  preceded  by  four 
gray  penitents  with  then*  hoods  drawn  down,  leaving 
only  their  eyes  visible  through  two  round  holes. 
They  each  carry  a  lantern  on  the  end  of  a  stick  with 
a  wax  light  burning  in  it.  Another  saccone,  or 
penitent,  walks  in  the  middle  of  them,  carrying  a 
wooden  crucifix,  painted  after  nature,  which  shocks 
.at  once  the  religious  sense  and  the  artistic.  Behind 
the  cross  walks  a  monk  of  St.  Bonaventure  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  order  of  Franciscans).  He  is  a 
celebrated  preacher  known  as  Father  Joseph  of  Rome. 
A  number  of  men  follow  him,  succeeded  by  women, 
the  first  of  whom  wear  black  vails,  and  one  carries  a 
long  cross.  All  this  pomp,  I  confess,  left  my  Hugue- 
not ears  far  from  well-disposed  toward  the  sermon 
of  the  reverend  Franciscan.  After  doing  homage  to 
the  cross  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Coliseum,  all 
placed  themselves  before  the  pulpit,  the  men  on  the 
right,  the  women  on  the  left,  of  the  double  balus- 
trade. One  of  the  penitents  fixed  the  large  crucifix 
upright  in  a  groove  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  preacher  ascended.  This  pulpit  being  impan- 
eled the  preacher  was  visible  down  to  his  feet,  cov- 
ered with  his  brown  robe,  which  was  tied  with  a  cord. 
He  gave  out  his  text  without  reading  it  from  the 
Bible :  here  the  book  always  vanishes  behind  the 

clergy All  the  sins  that  are  committed  through 

a  regard  for  human  opinion  —  such  was  the  wride 
and  useful  subject  treated  by  the  orator.  He  did  it 
with  remarkable  talent,  without  excessive  emphasis 
or  gesture;  his  diction  was  concise,  his  voice  fine 
and  sonorous,  his  style  simple,  energetic,  popular, 
and  full  of  repetition — not  the  repetition  of  ideas,  but 

of  words The  substance  of  his  preaching  was  full 

of  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers  and  of 
applications  to  their  daily  life.  His  introduction, 
quiet  and  short,  was  excellent,  expounding  this 
idea."  Again  :  "The  monk  now  seized  the  crucifix 
which  stood  on  his  right,  and  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  he  had  often  appealed  as  if  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  person.  Immediately  the  whole  assembly 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees ;  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  many  persons  were  deeply  moved,  and  that 


their  conscience  (as  the  Bonaventurian  expressed  it) 

was  biting  them  to  the  quick He  went  on  thus, 

confessing  the  sins  of  all  assembled,  and  ended  by 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and  asking  pardon 
from  on  high  ;  recited  a  sort  of  confession  which  the 
people  repeated  with  loud  voice  word  by  word ;  then 
rose  from  his  knees  and  blessed  his  audience,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  with  the  crucifix. 
Hell  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crucifix  on  the  other, 
had  far  too  large  a  part  in  all  this.  Christianity  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Catholicism ;  that  is  to 
say,  materialized — but  still  it  was  there.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  preaching  was  excellent,  the  feeling 
true  and  powerful,  the  tone  seldom  declamatory ;  it 
was  too  earnest  for  that.  Earnestness  is,  in  fact, 
the  essential  thing.  It  is  what  I  had  sought  for  in 
vain  among  the  sumptuous  displays  of  the  Roman 
festivals.  I  saw  that  others,  many  others,  were 
moved  by  the  Christian  truthfulness  of  this  appeal. 

And 1  did  not  revolt,  minister  of  the  Gospel  as  I 

am,  against  the  Bonaventurian  monk,  but,  rising 
above  all  the  Catholic  array  of  damnation,  holy 
chrism,  penitents,  and  crucifix,  I  said  to  myself  he 
is  right  in  essentials." 

Is  this  good,  hearty,  outspoken  charity,  or  is  it 
what  certain  doctors  would  call  with  drawling  unc- 
tion— latitudinarian  heresy  ?  "  Right  in  essentials." 
Yet  we  make  no  question  that  M.  Coquerel  would 
have  commended  himself  more  warmly  to  a  large 
body  of  those  who  sympathize  with  his  tenets  if  he 
had  ridiculed  the  dress  of  the  monk,  and  sneered  at 
his  crucifix,  and  doubted  his  sincerity. 

Does  any  body  ask  for  proof  in  these  days,  when 
the  doctors  all  spend  their  eagerness  in  detecting 
flaws  in  the  doctrines  of  their  Christian  brethren? 
And  spend  all  their  humor  (ghastly  enough  often- 
times) in  making  ridiculous  any  possible  lapse  from 
old  dogmas  in  the  theologic  labors  of  their  good 
brethren  ? 

If  only  the  wit,  and  the  erudition,  and  the  clumsy 
task-work  which  goes  now  to  the  theologic  duels  of 
the  doctors  (who  make  the  art  of  words  reach  almost 
to  the  brutality  of  bludgeons  and  bullets) — if  only, 
we  say,  the  doctors  were  content  to  spend  this  mad 
disputative  energy  upon  enforcement  and  further- 
ance of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  charity,  what 
a  gain  to  the  world  (but  what  a  loss  of  appetizing 
zest  to  them) ! 

Even  here,  in  this  far  away  parish  of  American 
preaching  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  we  have  al- 
ready two  rival  churches,  who  are  giving  to  pugna- 
cious Protestantism  the  compliment  of  a  little  news- 
paper war. 

— As  if  pen-stabs  might  not  be  as  fierce  and  as 
long  in  the  healing  as  those  with  bowie-knives. 


We  have  better  talk  than  this  about  a  new  book 
of  Michelet,  a  man  whose  earnestness  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  whose  comprehensive  generalizations  and 
hard  fact-hitting  make  one  think  of  Carlyle;  but  the 
new  book  is  not  any  way  Carlylish — it  is  on  love ; 
and  since  the  time  when  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
famous  "  Asolani"  no  such  philosopher  has  discussed 
so  tender  a  topic. 

It  is  too  good  a  book  for  the  French,  and  too  bald 
for  the  English.  By  reason  of  its  honesty  it  is  worse 
reading  than  even  Balzac's  Physiologie  du  Manage, 
or  than  Paul  de  Kock. 

It  is  a  natural  and  philosophic  argument  against 
celibacy.  It  offends  French  taste  and  French  prac- 
tice (very  largely),  by  its  claim  that  the  purest  and 
serenest,  as  well  as  the  intensest  and  truest,  love 
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should  belong  to  marriage.  Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  wholeness  of  manly  or  womanly  development. 

In  mere  economic  aspect  he  represents,  in  eloquent 
periods,  how  far  a  loving  wife  delivers  a  man  from 
many  servitudes. 

First — of  baseness ;  With  happiness  at  the  hearth 
there  is  no  search  for  it  in  reeking  ball-rooms  (of 
Paris),  or  in  the  raptures  of  a  drunken  frolic. 

Second — of  weakness  :  No  insidious  approaches  of 
an  exhaustive  and  brutalizing  dissipation. 

Third — of  melancholy :  For  he  who  leaves  love 
and  a  loving  one  carries  joy  at  his  heart. 

Fourth — of  money :  Two  (fond  Michelet !)  spend 
less  than  one.  Cigars,  wines,  restaurateurs  cut  off 
(prudent  Michelet) ! 

But  how  will  he  console  us  for  the  belaced  dresses 
of  children,  and  for  Tom's  pony,  and  Charley's  goat- 
cart? 

No,  we  can  not  believe — whatever  the  enthusi- 
astic Michelet  may  say — that  love  or  marriage,  or 
both,  shall  sweep  the  anxieties  out  of  life ;  and  to 
match  one's  self  against  the  anxieties,  and  to  bear 
them  down,  is  a  grander  heroism  than  the  heroism 
of  loving. 


One  little  episode  more  of  the  Paris  life  we  have 
to  record,  and  then  our  budget  shall  be  closed. 

M.  Louis  d'Assas,  who  lived  quietly  and  comforta- 
bly in  some  old  patrimonial  house  of  the  provinces, 
in  an  unfortunate  hour  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing himself  famous  by  writing  a  play  for  the  Paris 
stage. 

He  had  youth  on  his  side  ;  he  had  cultivation  ;  he 
had  moderate  income  ;  he  had  an  itch  for  distinction. 
So  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  verse,  of  the  old  classic 
style,  called  the  Venus  de  Milo.  He  had  friends 
who  wished  him  well ;  he  had  money  to  pay  the 
claqueurs  ;  therefore  his  comedy  was  received  at  the 
Odeon,  was  played,  and  applauded.  His  friends  flat- 
tered him,  and  drank  his  wine. 

Yet  his  work  was  not  a  success ;  it  had  poetic 
passages  of  rare  merit,  but  it  lacked  adaptation  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  stage.  So,  in  the  midst  of  that 
false  feting  by  which  his  flatterers  deceived  him,  his 
comedy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  author  called  upon 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  decoration  and  equipment, 
such  having  been  the  condition  of  its  acceptance  in 
the  event  of  failure. 

But  was  it  failure  ?  Had  not  the  manager  been 
too  precipitate?  So  the  flattered  gentleman  insti- 
tuted an  action  to  compel  further  trial  of  his  play. 
The  manager  yielded  ;  the  claqueurs  were  in  force  ; 
all  that  startling  posters  could  do  was  effectively 
done — but  in  vain.      Venus  de  Milo  was  a  failure. 

The  mortified  gentleman  disposed  of  a  third  of  his 
country  estates  to  pay  the  costs,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  such  a  crazy  zeal  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  new  work  that  should  retrieve  his  honor 
that  his  brain  faltered  with  the  task. 

Blighted  hope  and  mortified  vanity  completed  the 
ruin  of  him. 

He  took  to  his  bed ;  the  doctors  came  and  leeched 
to  no  effect.  Always  the  poor  triumph  he  had 
seemed  to  win  came  back  to  him  in  his  delirious 
fancies. 

"  See  how  they  crowd  the  house !  Bravo !  bra- 
vo !     And  the  author  is  called  for — " 

Called  for,  indeed,  and  must  appear;  but  not  be- 
fore an  enraptured  audience. 

He  died  of  Venus  de  Milo ;  died  of  hurt  vanity. 

"Sad  affair!"  says  our  friend  Fortunio — and  he 
takes  snuff. 


$totuf0  Dnutt?r. 


THE  Drawer  man  has  no  money,  and  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  Drawer  is  not  for  such  trifles 
and  trash  ;  and  when  its  correspondents  write  on  busi- 
ness matters — such  as  paying  their  subscriptions,  and 
ordering  magazines,  books,  and  newspapers — they 
should  write  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not 
mix  their  worldly  concerns  with  the  pure,  intellect- 
ual, and  genial  elements  that  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment. 


"Several  years  after  the  passage-at-arms,  re- 
lated in  your  January  number,  between  Mr.  Charles 
Chapman,  the  witty  lawyer  of  Hartford,  and  the 
lacly  witness,  he  wras  called  out  of  town  to  act  in  a 
case  in  which  this  lady  was  the  principal  witness. 
Her  husband  was  present — a  diminutive,  meek,  for- 
bearing sort  of  man — who,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  '  looked  like  a  rooster  just  fished  out  of  a 
swill-barrel ;'  while  the  lady  was  a  large,  portly  wo- 
man, evidently  the  '  better  horse.'  As  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  she  '  balked'  on  the  cross-examination. 
The  lawyer  was  pressing  the  question  with  his  usual 
urgency,  when  she  said,  with  vindictive  fire  flashing 
from  her  eyes,  'Mr.  Chapman,  you  needn't  think 
you  can  catch  me ;  you  tried  that  once  before !'  Put- 
ting on  his  most  quizzical  expression,  Mr.  Chapman 
replied,  'Madam,  I  haven't  the  slightest  desire  to 
catch  you ;  and  your  husband  looks  to  me  as  if  he  was 
sorry  he  had !'    The  husband  faintly  smiled  assent." 


Each  college  has  its  leaders  of  mischief,  and  so 
had  the  one  of  which  Dr.  Pleasants  was  President. 
One  day  the  rogues  brought  a  cow  into  the  building, 
drove  her  up  the  stone-steps,  in  the  passage,  and 
further  in  the  narrow  range  of  the  dormitory  until,* 
at  the  very  door  of  the  ringleader,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  move  her  backward  or  forward.  The  Presi- 
dent got  wind  of  it;  and  the  next  day,  having  heard 
of  the  active  leaders  in  the  scheme,  he  proceeded  to 
lecture  on  zoology,  of  which,  toward  its  close,  the 
following  is  the  substance : 

"The  instinct  given  by  the  Creator  is  wonderful 
in  its  various  bearings  upon  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  but  the  mam- 
malia claim  our  highest  attention.  The  cow  is,  in 
my  estimation,  above  all  other  species  of  her  class ; 
for  you  all  recollect  the  cow  which,  but  on  yester- 
dav,  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  order  to  find  her 
calf!"  * 

' '  Among  my  little  friends  there  is  a  fi ve-year-old 
boy  who  is  very  philosophically  inclined.  He  is 
rarely  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  a  thing  is,  but  he 
wants  to  know  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  its 
existence.  The  other  day  Joe  was  watching  with 
eager  interest  the  dismemberment  of  the  body  cor- 
porate of  a  defunct  pig.  He  interrupted  the  oper- 
ator with  many  questions  as  to  the  precise  object 
and  bearing  of  the  different  members,  as  he  saw  them 
separated  one  from  another.  Finally,  the  corpse  was 
in  the  condition  of  many  of  our  live  politicians — it 
had  lost  its  back-bone.  Little  Joe  regarded  this  dis- 
jected member  with  close  attention  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

"  '  I  know  what  that's  for!' 

"  'What?'  asked  the  dissector  of  the  hog. 

"  '  Whv,'  said  the  bov,  '  that  is  to  hitch  the  tail 
to!'" 


In  the  flush  times  of  Yicksburg,  w^hen  the  phrase 
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"  hard  case"  meant  something  more  than  it  does  now, 
Harvey  Jenkins  was  admittedly  one  of  the  hardest. 
By  some  strange  accident  Harvey  found  himself  at 
church  one  evening.  The  sermon  being  over,  the 
preacher  requested  all  who  were  friendly  to  religion 
to  rise  and  hold  up  their  right  hands.  The  whole 
audience,  apparently,  were  on  their  feet.  After  they 
were  seated  again,  the  minister  continued : 

"Now,  if  there  is  a  single  one  here  who  desires  to 
see  Satan  and  his  kingdom  prosper,  he  will  rise  and 
hold  up  his  hand." 

Harvey,  with  some  difficulty,  got  to  an  erect  po- 
sition, and  said : 

"Had  the  vote  been  less  unanimous,  I  should 
have  retained  my  seat ;  but  I  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  abandon  a  friend  under  adverse  circum- 
stances." 

A  subscription  paper  was    recently   circulated 

through  the  congregation   with  the  following 

very  charitable  object  in  view  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  do  pledge  ourselves  to  pay 
the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
organist  and  a  boy  to  blow  the  same." 


"  In  18 —  there  raged,  in  our  neighborhood,"  writes 
a  new  contributor,  "a  terrible  epidemic — malignant 
typhoid  fever.      The  deepest  anxiety  was  felt  by 
every  one  ;  every  case  terminated  fatally.      The  four 
physicians  of  our  village  were  continually    together, 
held  midnight  caucuses  to  devise  some    means  by 
which  to  stop  the  march  of  the  dread  invader.      Ev- 
ery means  had  failed,  as  yet.     One  morning  the  four 
learned  doctors,  in  their  round,  stopped  to   see  an  old 

negro  man  on  whom  Dr.  G 's  plan  of  treatment 

was  being  tried.  To  their  surprise  he  had  passed 
the  crisis  and  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Joy 
and  triumph  were  pictured  in  every   lineament  of 

Dr.  G 's  face.      He  began,  learnedly,  to   'hold 

forth'  on  the  excellences  of  his  plan,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  in  every  case,  describing  very  minutely  the 
various  little  pills  and  powders  he  had  used.  Old 
Henry,  all  the  while  an  attentive  listener,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  in  faint,  weak  tones,  said, 

"  'Massa  Doctor,  dere's  all  dem  li'l  truck  ob  yourn 
up  dar  in  de  crack.' 

"Imagine  the  Doctor's  chagrin  and  mortification." 


Jenkins  said  that  some  persons  were  of  opinion 
that  a  man  could  not  be  a  lawyer  and  adhere  strictly 
to  the  truth ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  believed  a  man 
could. 

Jones  remarked  that  he  hoped  Jenkins  would  be- 
gin practice  right  away. 


A  Georgia  teacher  advertises  the  Marion  High 
School,  at  Buena  Vista,  and  adds  : 

"The  subscriber  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  public  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Colleges  to  have  their  morals 
and  manners  corrupted  —  educate  them  at  or  near 
home.'1'' 


Our  Benny  has  a  little  curly-pated  visitor  three 
years  old  who  excited  his  great  admiration  a  few 
days  ago.  After  viewing  her  pretty  face  for  some 
minutes,  he  said,  deliberately, 

"Carrie,  you  are  a  little  angel!  and  if  3^011  ain't 
an  angel,  you  are  a  Closes  in  the  bulrushes,  any  how  /" 


The  following  is  as  true  as  it  is  absurd : 

An  Irish  woman  in  this  vicinity  had  a  husband 


lying  at  the  point  of  death  ;  again  and  again  she  de- 
clared that  she  would  rather  die  than  lose  "darlin' 
Mike."  A  set  of  graceless  scamps  determined  to  try 
her  conjugal  affection.  Having  seized  a  large  tur- 
key, they  stripped  him  entirely  of  his  feathers.  Bid- 
dy was  alone,  groaning  and  calling  on  death  to  come 
and  take  her  and  not  Mike.  Silently  the  shanty 
door  opened  and  the  hideous  turkey  entered,  and,  led 
by  her  shrieks,  stalked  to  her. 

"Oh!  ochhone!  Howly  Mary  defind  us !  take 
Mike  first,  that's  a  good  cretur !  Howly  Mary !  how 
can  I  die  before  my  time  ?     Take  Mike  first !" 


Our  Binghampton  friend  writes  to  the  Drawer 
and  tells  a  very  good  story  : 

"Some  time  during  the  past  summer  a  'case  in 
law'  of  considerable  interest  came  up  and  was  tried 
before  Justice  Loomis,  of  this  village. 

' '  It  seems  that  the  orchard  of  one  of  our  '  honest 
farmers'  had  been  at  different  times  visited,  and  many 
of  the  best  trees  robbed  of  their  fruit.     Of  course, 

Farmer  E had  quite  a  curiosity  to  find  out  who 

was  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  his  apples.  So, 
cautiously  concealing  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fence,  he  discovered  a  fellow  in  the  act  of  filling  a 

bag  with  his  best  fruit.     Farmer  E started  for 

the  youth  with  his  gun,  but  the  fellow  took  to  his 
heels  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  over  the  fence 
when  a  discharge  from  the  gun  'laid  him  low.' 

"On  the  trial,  the  boy,  who  was  present,  testified 
to  the  shooting,  that  a  large  number  of  shot  entered 
his  back,  and  although  many  had  been  removed,  still 
there  were  many  left  '  that  plagued  him  considera- 
bly.' 

"The  Doctor,  who  was  called,  testified  to  the  fact 
of  finding  a  number  of  shot  in  the  flesh,  of  extract- 
ing some,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  all, 
and  of  the  strong  probability  that  complainant  would 
always  carry  about  his  person  a  supply  of  lead. 

"The  lawyers  rested  the  case,  and  the  learned 
Justice  rose  to  instruct  the  jury,  when,  from  the  far- 
ther corner  of  the  room  appeared  the  form  of  a  very 
benevolent  but  extremely  seedy-looking  individual, 
who,  looking  over  a  large  and  very  rusty  pair  of  iron 
spectacles,  and  pointing  his  long  finger  at  the  in- 
jured boy,  exclaimed, 

"  'Young  man!  young  man!  you  can  truly  say 
with  the  poet, 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have.'" 

"  The  effect  was  irresistible.  Justice,' jury,  law- 
yers, and  audience  were  instantly  convulsed  with 
uncontrollable  laughter,  and  for  ten  minutes  or  more 
business  was  completely  suspended.  The  verdict 
when  rendered,  was,  'No  cause  of  action.'" 


A  Mississippi  correspondent  testifies  of  his  own 
hearing  that  the  following  is  a  true  bill : 

"  At  the  close  of  a  great  meeting  a  Presbyterian 
minister  gave  notice  that  a  collection  would  be  taken 
up  for  Gospel  purposes  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
Methodist  preacher,  also  present,  and  who  bad  just 
preached  the  sermon,  it  being  his  regular  Sabbath  at 
the  place,  then  rose,  and  remarked  that  very  little 
had  been  done  toward  the  proper  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel or  of  himself;  that  he  had  begun  his  circuit  with 
two  horses — one  was  used ;  he  expected  the  other 
would  soon  go,  and  he  would  have  to  go  afoot. 
Charity  began  at  home;  and  'Besides,  bretheren, 
Christianity  is  a  paying  business — it  pays  a  profit 
even  in  this  world.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
the  infidel  in  the  Tennessee  camp-meeting?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you :  Up  in  Tennessee  once  there  was  a  camp- 
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meeting  held  in  a  notorious  bad  neighborhood  ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  hat  was  sent 
round,  a  roll  of  notes,  about  iifty  dollars,  was  found. 
The  bretheren  in  those  parts,  in  those  days,  being 
raather  poor,  considerable  speculation  was  had  as  to 
whar  that  fifty  dollars  come  from ;  and  next  year  it 
was  decided  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  hat,  and  see  if  it 
was  done  over  agin.  Sure  enough,  next  year's  meet- 
ing there  was  another  iifty  just  as  before,  and  it  was 
traced  to  an  infidel  reviling  country  store-keeper 
near  the  camp,  and  who  was  never  known  to  say  or 
do  a  good  thing  for  God's  people.  So  the  elders 
called  the  man  aside,  and  says,  "Did  you  put  that 
'ere  fifty  in  that  hat  ?"  "  Well,  I  did  ?"  "  Mistake, 
ain't  it  ?"  ' '  No,  Sirs ;  I  never  makes  mistakes.  It's 
all  right.  Afore  you  chaps  cum  around  these  diggins 
preaching  I  couldn't  keep  ne'er  a  shoat,  ne'er  a  year- 
ling no  whar,  and  I  lost  a  powerful  sight  of  truck ; 
and  now,  gen-tle-men,  I  keeps  the  most  of  'em !  It's 
a  paying  business  to  keep  you  here,  and  I  goes  in  for 
it!"' 


"Jones  was  reported  dead  of  Yellow  Jack  last 
summer;  and  being  suddenly  met  in  Mobile,  was 
accosted  by  a  crony :  '  Hilloa,  Jones !  You  ?  I 
heard  you  was  dead.'  '  Hush,  Sam !  speak  low.  You 
see,  confidentially,  I  am  dead;  but  being  raather 
succumskribed,  I'm  walking  about  to  save  funeral 
/ 

Come  in!'" 


Patrick  M 'Quilt  is  janitor  of  the  Union  School, 
in  Jonesville,  Ohio,  and  our  correspondent  in  that 
celebrated  emporium  of  literature  writes  to  the 
Drawer  that  Patrick  is  very  faithful  in  making  the 
fires  and  keeping  things  in  order. 

Patrick  wanted  more  wages ;  and  the  Board  had 
the  case  before  them.  The  President  was  given  to 
"high  falutin',"  and  thus  addressed  the  Irish  and 
hungry  applicant : 

"Well,  Patrick,  we  all  very  well  know  how  nec- 
essary you  are  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
school ;  that  the  management  of  the  whole  concern 
is  on  3'our  shoulders ;  but  you  shall  have  your  re- 
ward, and  when  you  go  down  to  the  grave  it  will  be 
with  a  halo  of  glory — " 

"Halo!"  yelled  Patrick,  "it's  not  halo  I  want, 
it's  pertates  /" 

Patrick's  wages  were  raised. 


The  man  who  opened  the  theatre  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  lately,  made  a  dead  failure  of  it ;  and  a 
correspondent  of  the  Drawer  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  the  efforts  made  and  the  final  retreat : 

"  The  manager  had  secured  the  services  of  a  splen- 
did stock  company  and  a  few  of  the  most  attractive 
stars  in  the  theatrical  firmament.  Every  thing 
looked  prosperous.  The  theatre  was  opened  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  supported  by  Davey's  splen- 
did company.  But  the  Kentuckians  did  not  fill  the 
house.  The  week  passed  by,  and  the  manager  found 
himself  out  about  three  hundred  dollars.  The  next 
week  Miss  Eliza  Logan  was  engaged,  and  every  body 
was  saying  what  crowded  houses  she  would  draw. 
But  it  was  no  go.  Davey  said  he  believed  nothing 
would  draw  in  Lexington.  Miss  Logan's  engage- 
ment terminated  on  Friday  night ;  Saturday's  rent 
was  paid,  and  so  they  might  as  well  play.  At  the 
top  of  the  bills  the  next  morning  was  a  card  from  the 
manager  stating  that  this  evening  was  the  last  of 
the  season.  That  he  had  brought  a  good  company 
to  Lexington,  and  some  of  the  best  stars  ;  but  they 


had  failed  to  draw.  He,  therefore,  had  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that,  for  this  evening  only,  he  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  two  sheets  of '  Poor  Man's  Plas- 
ter,' who  would  appear  in  their  great  act  of '  drawing 
blisters ;  to  be  followed  by  the  great  drama  of  the 
'  Poor  of  New  York.'  Davey  finding  that  even  the 
plaster  failed  to  draw,  telegraphed  to  Frankfort  for 
apartments  in  the  State  prison,  but  from  the  keep- 
er received  an  answer  that  they  had  '  no  room  for 
actors  /' " 


[Written  for  Harper's  Xcw  Monthly  Magazine.'] 
CHARADE. 
Young  Frank  and  Di  Vernon  went  walking  one  day, 
Through  sunshine  and  shade  they  wended  their  way, 
Through  orchards  and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay, 

The  air  with  its  fragrance  perfuming; 
At  their  feet  a  brook  purled  meandering  along, 
Babbling  its  murmuring,  silvery  song, 
O'er  pebble  so  smootli  and  rock  so  strong, 

Its  way  to  the  ocean  pursuing. 
On  his  shoulder  the  maiden  her  head  reclined, 
And  her  curls  like  fugitives  played  with  the  wind, 
While  his  arms  her  slender  waist  entwined 

With  the  pressure  of  warm  affection ; 
Their  hearts  were  cinctured  in  love's  embrace, 
Both  read  in  each  happy,  though  saddened  face, 
The  language  of  "hope  deferred" — erased 

Almost  from  their  breasts — and  dejection. 

Said  the  youth  to  the  maiden,  "Both  long  and  well 
We  have  loved  with  such  love  no  words  can  tell; 
Then  what  hinders  the  sound  of  our  l  marriage  bell,' 

Our  ears  with  its  music  delighting? 
Why  shall  you,  sweet  girl  of  my  heart,  leave  my  side, 
My  life  and  my  love  why  longer  divide, 
Why  longer  delay  to  become  my  bride, 

Our  true  hearts  forever  uniting?" 
Then  the  sweet  little  maid,  with  a  look  of  wee, 
As  only  this  dear  little  creature  could  show, 
While  the  tears  from  their  soft  blue  fountains  flow, 

In  torrents  of  sparkling  water  : 
"Dear  Frank,  it  is  wicked,  inhuman,  I  say, 
This  hateful  suspense — this  protracted  delay — 
But  you  see  how  it  is,  my  pa's  in  the  way, 

Intervening  the  son  and  daughter." 
With  a  look  of  despair  poor  Frank  raised  his  head, 
Then  my  First  and  my  Third  successively  said 
In  anger  somewhat,  and  in  haste,  for  he  bled 

With  pain  and  vexation,  I  dare  say; 
"Let  your  cruel  pa  no  just  what  you  are  now, 
And  this  riddle  will  solve  and  quickly  show  how 
One  and  Four  will  make  Two,  and  I  and  thou 

Shall  be  One,  Four,  First,  Last,  and  vice-versa." 
But  the  answer  Frank  prudently  kept  to  himself, 
The  woirysome,  troublesome,  mischievous  elf, 
Till  his  wish  fully  realized  brought  him  of  pelf 

A  full  and  abundant  treasure; 
Then  my  First  was  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  home, 
My  Third  soon  became  a  most  exquisite  tone, 
For  the  looks  of  my  Fourth  so  resemble  his  own, 

That  my  Whole  swelled  in  eloquent  nieasuie. 

C. 

Odessa,  Delaware,  February,  1S59. 


From  Tennessee,  the  State  of  Davy  Crockett  and 
many  others  who  go  ahead,  this  communication 
comes  from  a  valued  correspondent,  who  does  not 
write  so  frequently  as  the  Drawer  would  be  please* 
to  have  him.  The  first  anecdote  has  had  its  like  in 
print  before  : 

"  The  lion.  William  F d,  who  was  for  many 

years  a  distinguished  politician  in  West  Tennessee, 
and  who  at  the  present  time,  in  his  old  age,  is  shed- 
ding a  lustre  upon  the  judicial  ermine,  which  he 
graces  with  the  talent  and  learning  of  a  profound 
and  upright  Judge,  combined  with  the  kindness  and 
urbanity  of  an  amiable  and  courteous  gentleman, 
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once  beat  the  celebrated  Davy  Crockett  for  Congress 
in  this  district. 

' '  The  rival  candidates  were,  on  one  occasion  dur- 
ing that  excited  campaign,  addressing  their  constit- 
uents from  the  hustings,  and  Judge  F d  was  '  pin- 
ning it  to  Crockett  pretty  tight,'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
when  the  illustrious  and  lamented  hero  of  the  Alamo 
becoming  angiy  and  excited,  arose  to  his  feet  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  with  characteristic  fearless- 
ness interrupted  his  opponent,  by  telling  him  'he 
could  pin  back  his  ears,  grease  his  head,  and  swallow 

him  whole !'     "Whereupon  Judge  F d  turned  to 

him,  and  bowing  and  smiling  blandly,  retorted,  '  If 
you  do,  Sir,  you  will  have  more  brains  lodged  in 
your  stomach  than  you  ever  had  in  your  head!' 
The  effect  can  rather  be  imagined  than  described. 
The  anger  of  his  generous  and  chivalrous  rival  was 
in  a  moment  appeased,  and,  joining  in  the  laugh 
against  himself,  he  permitted  him  thereafter  to  con- 
tinue his  remarks  without  interruption." 


"  Another  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the 

great  wit,  orator,  and  statesman,  Ben  H n,  of 

Kentucky.  He  was  once,  while  practicing  at  the 
bar,  employed  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  a  man  for 
hog  stealing,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  up.  to  that  time  had  occupied  rather  a 
respectable  social  position,  and  whose  pugnacious 
propensities  were  almost  equal  to  his  acquisitive- 
ness. The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  anticipating  that  he 
was  about  to  receive  a  '  lambasting'  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kentucky  orator,  had  posted  himself  alongside  of 

Colonel  H n  with  a  big  hickory  stick  in  his  hand, 

prepared  for  any  emergency. 

"  H n  was  speaking,  pouring  the  hot  shot  into 

the  formidable-looking  culprit  without  mercy.      In 

the  language  of  Fred  St n,  he  '  not  only  lifted  the 

hide  off  his  back,  but  was  pouring  vitriol  on  the  raw.' 
The  prisoner  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  arose  from 
his  seat,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets,  and,  trembling  with  rage,  lifted  his  young 
sapling  over  the  learned  counsel's  head,  and  told  him 
that  '  if  the  Court  did  not  stop  his' outrageous  abuse 
he  would  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
spatter  the  walls  of  the  court-house  with  his  brains !' 
The  wit  threw  up  his  arms  in  an  attitude  of  simu- 
lated terror  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
Garrick  in  his  palmiest  days,  and,  in  a  voice  that 
rang  clear  and  loud  above  the  excited  din  of  the 
court-house,  exclaimed,  '  Now,  if  I  were  a  big  fat 
porker  I  should  have  reason  to  be  terribly  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  my  bacon!'  Amidst  the  roar  of 
merriment  that  greeted  this  unexpected  sally  the 
proprietor  of  the  hickory  stick  wilted  into  his  seat, 
and  the  advocate  was  permitted  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  process  of  dissecting  his  character  without 
further  comment." 


1 '  Mr.  Drawer  :  Your  Middletown  correspondent, 
in  your  number  for  February,  inquires  the  solution 
of  Praed's  charade  beginning  '  I  graced  Don  Pedro's 
revelry.'  The  word  is  l  peacock ;'  and  the  charade 
has  reference  to  the  practice,  in  the  times  specially 
termed  the  Days  of  Chivalry,  of  toasting  '  The  pea- 
cock and  the  ladies.'  From  Mills's  'History  of 
Chivalry,'  page  64,  I  take  the  following  extracts, 
which  fully  illustrate  this  point:  'Peacocks  and 
pheasants  were  the  peculiar  food  of  knights  on  great 
and  festival  occasions.'  ....  '  The  highest  honors 
were  conferred  on  these  birds,  for  knights  associated 
them  with  all  their  ideas  of  fame,  and  vowed  by  the 
peacock  as  well  as  the  ladies  to  perforin  their  high- 


est enterprises.'  A  note  from  some  chronicle  of  the 
times,  referring  to  the  serving  up  of  these  birds  at 
great  dinners,  says,  '  Some  people,  instead  of  serving 
up  the  bird  in  the  feathers,  carry  their  magnificence 
so  far  as  to  cover  their  peacock  with  leaf  gold.' 

"Now,  as  to  the  charade  of  Sir  Hilary  and  his 
charge  at  Agincourt.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury no  five  years  have  elapsed  without  ai>  outbreak 
of  attempts,  more  or  less  ingenious,  at  the  solution 
of  this  charade.  In  point  of  fact,  its  success — so  far 
as  continued  public  attention  constitutes  success — is 
due  to  its  faults.  In  the  London  Illustrated  News, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  appeared  a  communi- 
cation, purporting  to  be  from  an  uncle  of  Praed,  in 
which  the  solution  was  stated  to  be  '  Good-Night.'' 
The  writer  went  on  to  say  that  his  nephew  had  fre- 
quently expressed  mortification  that  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  charade,  by  leading  anxious  inquirers 
away  from  the  true  solution,  and  thus  baffling  con- 
jecture, had  given  it  an  undeserved  length  of  life. 

"  The  fact  that  a  charade  may  have  success  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  demerits  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  young  beginners.  One  of  them  requests  me 
to  transmit  you  the  inclosed,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  has  at  your  disposal  a  number  quite  as  bad : 

ucHis  brows  adorned  with  victory's  wreaths, 
His  sword  in  peace  the  warrior  sheathes; 
And,  trampling  chains  that  he  had  burst, 
His  country  hails  him  as  my  First. 

" l  Nor  meaner  joy,  on  tropic  seas, 

Thrilled  "  the  world-seeking  Genoese," 
When  through  the  night  rang  forth  the  cry 
That  told  my  long-sought  Second  nigh. 

" '  Soldier,  whose  eye  may  scan  this  line, 
Glory  was  theirs,  and  may  he  thine; 
And  points  where'er  the  stars  unroll 
That  gem  the  banner  of  my  Whole !' " 
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When  tyrants  sought  to  crush  the  rights 

Of  man,  Swords  first  arose; 
And  in  the  hands  of  freemen  then 

Struck  terror  to  their  foes; 
But  though  the  patriot  welcomed  them, 

I  lis  gallant  heart  elate, 
Full  many  a  joyous  home  their  power 

Made  cold  and  desolate. 
Feared  by  the  coward,  by  the  brave 

They  ever  welcome  are; 
Honored  when  gentle  peace  take3  place 

Of  fierce,  relentless  war. 
And  yet  their  strength  can  prostrate  lie, 

Their  power  may  all  he  riven, 
By  breath  of  balmy  summer  air, 

And  gentle  dew  of  heaven. 


But  Swords  are  made  by  mortal  hands, 

Though  beautiful  and  bright, 
While  ivords  are  messengers  divine 

Of  truth,  and  life,  and  light. 
Now  gay  and  joyous,  bringing  peace 

And  comfort  in  their  train, 
Anon  with  gloom  and  bitterness 

Filling  the  heart  with  pain. 

They  travel  quickly  through  the  air, 

And  glide  beneath  the  sea, 
Die  trembling  'neath  a  maiden's  breath, 

Live  through  eternity. 
Who  have  them  not  are  looked  upon 

As  beings  most  forlorn; 
And  those  who  rashly  use  them  wish, 

They  never  had  been  born. 

Raymond. 
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ANSWER  TO  PRAED'S  ENIGMA  (DON  PEDRO). 

"Toob  correspondent  from  Middletown.  Connec- 
ticut, sends  you  an  enigma  of  Praed's  which,  he 
izzles  him  terribly.  It  might  have  puzzled 
me  also  had  I  not  met,  in  reading,  an  account  of  a 
times  at  which  a.pe  :<:,:%■.  '  All 
dressed  in  lire  and  feather,'  figured  as  one  of  the  most 
prom:;.  ts,  which  prompts  the  follow; 

.     . 

n  Pedro  rode  where  every  day 
His  horse  and  he  got  thinner, 
Through  mountains  where  a  dainty  j 

Would  be  esteemed  a  dinner: 
Through  deserts  where  to  quench  his  t'.. 

-   ight  in  every  qn  . 
Ani  turned  the  cock:  with 
Which  looked  in  vain  for  water. 

•■When  loveliness  and  chivalry 

met  to  feast  together, 

A  ja         •':  graced  the  revelry, 

AD  iressed  in  fire  rod  feather; 
For  that  was  part  of  every  feast 

At  M  i  Lei  1  an  1 
Esteemed  by  every  Spanish  knight, 
Beeans 

••Raymoxd." 


A  --HrriELE  rxDiviDUAL"  in  the  W .  -;  -         -  I 
the  Drawer  on  this  wise  : 

•  •  In  the  fall  of  1854  the  '  Second  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  West'  met  in  the  city  of  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana.  It  closed  its  sessions  late  one  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning — a  bright  and  beautiful 
one — all  were  on  their  homeward  way  in  high  glee. 
One  car  of  the  train  for  Indianapolis  was  for  the  most 
filled  up  with  delegates,  sitting,  standing,  talk- 
i  g  ad  laughing :  and  the  greater  portion  wearing 
the  ministerial  insignia — white  cravats.  The 
ter  be  -  st  round  found  me  [one  of  the  mem- 

-tanding  by  the  stove,  and  mistaking  me  for 
one  of  the  few  outsiders  drew  himself  close,  and 
whispered,  very  confidentially.  '  Haven't  them  white 
cravats  been  on  a  spree  ?'  Xor  did  the  relation  of 
the  facts,  a  few  minutes  afterward,  lessen  the  evi- 
dences of  '  sr  r 

Ah   "Old  S     scriber"  coj  from  the  al- 

bum of  a  friend,  the  following  lines,  written  by  a 
Scotch  lady,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean   t 

u  Great  Spirit  of  the  TVaters !  I  have  come 
i  from  my  own  indomitable  home. 
Far  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  - 
7     '  -     -       :    -  -  -    ieep  homage  unto  thee; 

D  glories  that  might  wake  to  prayer 
All  but  the  hopeless  victim  of  despair. 
I  of  the  forest!   fearfully  sublime! 
:  time! 
There  is  no  type 

In  sleep!'--    »  dung  on  and  on. 

Flood  of  kl  than  hast  been  to  me 

A  dream,  and  t' 

"•Would  I  had  seen  thee,  days  and  yean    igone, 
While  thou  wer-  I  and  unknown; 

-.      -     -   -    - 
Tnrough  the  wild  desert  poured  its  Qg, 

Unheard  by  all.  save  him  of  lordly  mood, 
The  bronzed  and  free-born  native  of  the  wood — 

would  my  heart  fa 
To  know  its  God.  but  half  revealed  bef 

-   I        i  wont  to  roam 
Around  the  mast-  ntain-peaks  at  home, 

My  fancy 

Where  all  the  haunts  of  Nature  are  sublime: 
.  my  dream  so  dread  a  : 
nbled  at  my  own  imagj  □ 


But  I  have  come  from  far  1 

Thy  mighty  waters,  and  that  dream  is  gone. 

-Rood  of  the  forest!   I  have  been  with  thee, 
And  still  thou  art  a  mystery  to  me. 

ill  roll  on.        -  ,  and  thou 

eak  in  thunders. 
And  when  the  name  that  I  in- 
Up?n  thine  altar  shall  have  passed 

D  remembrance,  and  the  lay  I  aing 
Shall  long  have  been  I 

Thou  wilt  be  ther  hands  than  mine 

thy  shrine.'* 


At  a  recent  trial  of  a  cause  before  a  referee,  in 
Delaware  County,  Xew  York.  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson w   -  I  for  the  plaj  Mr.  H . 

of  Binghamton,  for  the  defendant  Mr.  H .  al- 
beit a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  so  intermina- 
bly sloe  on  this  occasion  as  utterly  to  weary  out 
the  referee  and  wit  lesses.  One  of  the  latter,  while 
waiting  with  eager  impatience  to  give  his  evidence 
and  be  dismissed,  perpetrated  the  following,  and 
handed  it  to  the  ex-Senator  for  perusal : 

"•When  Job  was  tempted  by  the  devil, 
Hi-  patience  saved  his  boo!  from  ■ 
But  were  he  living  in  our  day, 

And  thrown  by  chance  in  H "- 

If  forced  to  hear  him  try  a 
I  fear  poor  Job  Id  fall  .   _ 

He  never  could  endure,  I  trow, 
.:  we  poor  c. 

Mr.  Dickinson  read  the  lines,  and  rapidly  dashed 
off  the  following  rejoinder  : 

:e  were  no  I  those  days, 

ny  one  can  plainly 

.  had  there  been,  the  devil  would 

Have  made  poor  Job  a 
Ar  .  1 

And  spin  it  cut  till  Job  would  cry 
■  I   _:ve  it  up — ray  patience's  gone, 

And  I  will  just  curse  God  and  die  [*" 


John*  Lttsdy  was  an  inveterate  toper.     After  a 
long  spree  John  came  to  Dr.  Homes  and  promised 
him  that  he  would  not  drink  any  liquor  for  one 
month.     But  John  soon  forgot  his  promise  or  broke 
i  took  his  litters  privately,  that  the  I 
not  know  it.     One  day  John  undertook  to 
i  gallon  of  beer  on  a  wager :  and,  while  ac- 
complishing it.  Dr.  H.  came  in.     John  saw  hi: 

•  Well.  Doctor.  I  suppose  you  thi 
poor  one  to  keep  my  promi< 

."  replied  Dr.  H.,   ;' I  do  not:  for  I  see 
you  are  fool  fMinn  : 


A  5  OTHER S    -rrespondent  writes  that  some  years 
ago  a  celel  I  Imirer  of  music, 

was  vis  ~  oiety. 

A  fashionable  lady  friend  of  his   had  two   pretty 

_  Lters,  who  had  just  finished  their  educu': 
a  '•  boarding-school"  in  Philadelphia.  Our  friend, 
the  doctor,  was  invited  to  dine  and  hoar  th 
play  upon  the  piano.  He  was  asked  for  his  favorite 
tune,  and  he  requested  the  fair  performer  to  play 
'r  trek.  It  was  performed,  but  with 
_-.ind  flourishes  and  saw  or 

heard  but  little  or  any  of  Duke  of 
it.      He  was  again  asked  for  his  preference.    Think- 
iu-stood  in  I 
*ain  said,  in  a  little  louder  voice,  "Duke  of 
"         -     i        \  ;rformed  as 
at  first,  but  I  '.1  not  mak 

ce  of  York's  March.      Uj  ;    ailed 
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upon  the  third  time,  he  spoke  very  loud :  "Duke — 
of— York's— March !" 

"Why,  doctor,"  replied  the  lady,  "  the  Duke  of 
York's  March  has  been  played  twice  for  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  doctor,  with  great  cool- 
ness, "the  young  ladies  have  played  it  so  well  I 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  it  a  third  time  I" 


"  We  have  a  judge  in  these  parts,"  writes  a  West- 
ern correspondent,  "  the  same  one  who  adjourned 
court  to  see  the  elephant  swim  the  river.  He  was 
holding  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  trial  of  some  in- 
terest, which  had  drawn  a  large  crowd  into  the  court- 
house, an  old  man  was  seen  pressing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  confusion. 
The  judge  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  take  the  old  man  into  custody  and  the 
clerk  to  fine  him  for  contempt  of  court.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  old  man  threw  a  handful  of  tobacco  to 
the  judge,  which  fell  on  his  table,  saying, 

"  '  If  you  do  fine  me  and  send  me  to  jail,  take  the 
tobacco,  any  how.  I  brought  it  to  you,  and  was  try- 
ing to  give  it  to  you.' 

"The  judge  filled  his  pipe  with  the  tobacco,  and 
after  a  whiff  or  two  had  the  fine  set  aside  and  the 
old  man  discharged,  saying  that  throwing  such  to- 
bacco at  the  head  of  the  judge  never  would  be  deemed 
a  contempt  of  that  court." 


"  In  a  late  number  of  Harper  there  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  conc3rning  Abram  Mason  and  his  brother, 
John.  I  know  all  the  parties  except  Mr.  Brent,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  competitor  of  Joseph  Lewis 
for  Congress,  in  1812.  This  is  not  so.  I  was  in  the 
court-house  in  London  in  April,  1812,  while  the 
election  was  progressing;  his  opponent  was  Mr. 
John  Love,  of  Prince  William.  It  was  not  long 
after  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  that  Mr.  Brent 
appeared  in  the  field  against  Lewis.  Mr.  Brent's 
political  life  was  ended  in  1811,  because,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  he  voted  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  defi- 
ance of  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
State. 

"Lewis  told  me  many  years  after  the  event  that 
an  immense  crowd  convened  on  the  Sabbath  before 
the  election  in  the  German  settlement  to  witness  the 
contest  between  Brent  and  himself.  After  the  serv- 
ices were  ended,  Brent  arose,  and  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  rich  and  gorgeous  eloquence,  depicted  in 
glowing  terms  the  enchanting  beauties  of  republic- 
anism, the  rising  glories  of  our  country  under  the 
prosperous  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  our 
commerce  whitened  every  sea,  and  our  yeomen,  me- 
chanics, merchants,  and  professional  men  were  all 
enjoying  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  growing  wealthy 
under  the  benign  influence  of  equal  and  constitution- 
al laws. 

"  Some  of  the  friends  of  Lewis  (who  had  come 
there  expressly  to  prevent  his  being  crushed  by  the 
superior  power  of  Brent)  were  alarmed  for  his  safety. 
Not  so  with  Lewis,  who  was  a  plain  and  poorly-ed- 
ucated man,  read  no  books,  scarcely  ever  spoke  in 
Congress,  but  who  was  gifted  with  a  strong,  clear, 
powerful  intellect,  and  above  all,  an  intimate,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature— his  temper  per- 
fectly unruffled  in  every  position— calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  difficulty  and  danger. 

"  He  arose  and  said : 

"  '  Old  friends  and  neighbors. — You  all  know  me. 
I  can  not  compete  with  my  opponent  in  speaking, 
but  can  tell  the  truth. 


"  'He  depends  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  good  fortunes. 
Now,  suppose  one  of  you  farmers  cut  down  and  clear 
a  piece  of  woods — grub  up  the  stumps — plow  and 
sow  the  soil,  and  another  man  at  harvest  comes  in 
and  reaps  the  grain.  Which  of  these  persons  de- 
serves most  credit  ?' 

"  'Why,  be  sure,  he  who  sowed  the  grain,'  said 
the  whole  Dutch  congregation,  in  one  universal  cho- 
rus. 

"  '  Well,  just  so  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Washington 
cleared  the  field — Jefferson  slips  in  and  gets  all  the 
credit.' 

"The  work  was  done.  Mr.  Brent's  fine  speech 
was  torn  into  atoms.  He  tried  to  answer,  but  the 
entire  assembly  rose  in  a  body  and  refused  to  listen. 
'  We  want  to  hear  no  more  lies,'  ran  through  the 
church.  Lewis  was  elected,  and  continued  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  1817,  when  Mercer 
was  elected  in  opposition  to  General  Mason." 


Some  years  ago,  when  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  each  commu- 
nity was  vying  with  its  neighbor  in  the  establish- 
ment thereof,  two  brothers  met,  and  were  discussing 
the  value  of  such  institutions,  taking  opposite  views. 

Old  Aaron  S sat  by,  conning  over  his  news- 
paper, apparently  not  in  the  least  interested.  Pres- 
ently, as  the  discussion  grew  warm,  one  of  the  broth- 
ers said,  "I'll  leave  it  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  what's 
your  opinion  of  Building  Associations  ?" 

The  old  man  quietly  laid  down  his  paper  and  an- 
swered : 

"  The  first  Building  Association  of  which  we  have 
any  account  was  instituted  on  the  Plain  of  Shinar ; 
and  we  all  know  the  result  of  that  /" 

This  ended  the  discussion,  and  from  that  time 
forth  it  was  not  resume  d. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  "DON  PEDRO"  CHARADE. 
I  lived  within  an  orange-grove 

Upon  the  Persian  plain, 
Where  Bulbul  sang  his  song  of  love 

I  spread  my  rainbow  train. 
'Tvvas  there  Don  Pedro's  men  of  blood 
Slew  five-score  of  my  brotherhood! 

Then  unto  Cadiz  hied  the  horde 

By  many  a  mountain  road, 
To  grace  the  castle's  banquet  board 

With  their  ill-gotten  load; 
That  dame  and  baron,  page  and  priest, 
Might  revel  in  a  lordly  feast. 

They  stewed  me  up  with  wine  and  sage, 

And  spice  of  sweet  perfumes; 
And  my  golden  dish  the  merry  page 

Decked  with  my  silver  plumes; 
And  the  cook  was  knighted  there  and  then 
By  all  those  valiant  trencher  men. 

The  monk  grew  pious  while,  he  ate, 

The  men-at-arms  profane; 
The  jester  o'er  the  savory  pate, 

Waxed  in  a  merry  vein; 
But  none,  from  belted  knight  to  dame, 
Recked  of  the  riddle  of  my  name. 
My  first  doth  grow  by  every  hut 

Where  rustics  plant  the  Pea, 
My  next  the  Cock  of  the  water  butt, 

Oft  dry  in  the  desert  sea! 
My  whole  a  gaudy  Peacock  sent 
Prom  out  the  sunny  Orient.  W.  S.  C. 


"  Before  the  advent  of  KnowNothingism  in  our 
town,"  writes  a  correspondent  from  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  "a  more  social  feeling  prevailed  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  than  at  present.    The 
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late  Dr.  Balch,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  priests.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Georgetown  College.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  turtle  soup,  stewed  terrapins, 
fresh  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  and  every  variety  except 
meat ;  the  dessert  of  custards,  pies,  cake,  fried  nuts, 
wines,  etc.  One  of  the  priests  apologized  for  the 
meagreness  of  the  fare,  stating  as  an  excuse  that  it 
was  banyan  day.  The  old  Doctor,  who  had  consid- 
erable quaint  humor,  told  them  that  he  hoped  when 
it  was  banyan  day  again  they  would  send  for  him, 
for  he  never  fared  more  sumptuously  in  all  his  life." 

"A  few  days  since,"  writes  a  Philadelphia  corre- 
spondent, "  while  looking  over  an  old  British  Mag- 
azine (year  1792),  I  came  across  the  following  '  rich 
and  rare'  combination  of  attractions  that  one  woman 
should  possess  to  entitle  her  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
'handsomest  man  in  England.'  Thinking  it  would 
be  entertaining  to  your  many  lady  readers  I  send  it 
to  you,  presuming  (of  course)  that  some  of  them  are 
what  he  wanted — 'Perfection.' 

"The  names  mentioned  were  all  well-known  ce- 
lebrities of  that  period  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  T.  S." 

A  WIFE  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

SHE  MTST  HAVE  THE 

Marchioness  of  Buckingham's  eyes, 

Duchess  of  Rutland's mouth, 

Lady  Melbourne's smile, 

Duchess  of  Devonshire's teeth, 

Lady  Glendore's hair, 

Mrs.  Anderson's neck, 

Princess  Augusta's shoulders, 

Lady  Caroline  Spencer's shape, 

Lady  Glendore's arm, 

Lady  Elizabeth  Lambert's...  size, 

Lady  Lincoln's foot, 

Mrs.  Walpole's skill  on  the  harp, 

Lady  Ann  Lindsay's art  in  song, 

Hiss  Darner's perfection  with  the  pencil, 

Lady  Sefton's dignity, 

Marchioness  Salisbury's ease, 

Miss  Townshend'a musical  finger, 

Lady  Knatchbull's affability, 

Lady  Hillsborough's voice, 

Mademoiselle  de  Sardine's. . .  good  sense; 

and,  above  all, 
Miss  Scott's pcuse. 

When  all  these  accomplishments  and  qualifications  are 
found  united  in  one  person,  she  shall  be  made  a  duchess 
by  the  "  handsomest  man  in  England." 

London,  May,  1792. 

When  man  fell  from  his  high  estate, 
As  Eve  in  sin  the  apple  ate, 
Quoth  Adam,  "Woman's  curse  is  great: 
'Tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 
Forevermore  in-sin-u-ate." 

An  Iowa  reader  and  writer  says  :  "  Miss  Barbara 
Ditto,  in  the  November  Drawer,  reminds  me  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  in  the  Jarseys,  long  time  ago.  His 
bill  at  the  store  had  been  standing  and  running  for 
several  months.  When  it  was  rendered,  it  read  on 
this  wise  : 

To  one  gallon  rum. $0  50 

"     "    gallon  ditto 0  50 

u    "    pint  of  molasses 0  13 

"     "       "       ditto 0  13 

"And  so  on.  He  took  it  home,  and  his  wife 
wanted  to  know  what  that  ditto  meant ;  they  hadn't 
had  any  of  that  stuff  in  the  house,  she  knew.  John 
said  he  would  ask  the  store-keeper,  which  he  did; 
and,  coming  home  again,  his  wife  demanded, 


"  '  Well,  what  does  that  mean  ?' 
' ' '  Why,  it  means  that  you  are  a  great  fool,  and 
I  am  just  like  you !' " 

Here  is  an  early  California  lawsuit  that  has 
not  been  reported  in  the  books  or  papers,  but  must 
be  treasured  in  the  Drawer  for  reference  in  future 
ages. 

Juan  Bargos  had  a  cow,  which  he  let  to  Yankee 
Jim  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  two  doll.;, 
month.  At  the  end  of  one  month  from  the  time 
Jim  got  possession  the  cow  died.  Juan  then  com- 
menced suit  against  Jim  for  the  value  of  the  cow. 
There  was  no  lawyer  employed  on  either  side,  for 
the  good  reason  that  the  article,  like  a  number  of 
other  luxuries,  was  not  yet  introduced.  Juan 
Bargos  opened  the  case  by  stating  the  main  points 
in  it,  and  sustaining  them  with  the  proof.  The 
cow  was  proved  to  have  been  worth  ten  dollars  at 
the  time  Jim  got  her;  and  the  fact  of  her  death, 
which  was  considered  sufficient  by  the  plaintiff. 
The  Court  not  perceiving  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  defense  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  uninitiated  supposed  the  controversy  ended  ; 
but  not  so  the  defendant.  After  a  few  moments 
had  elapsed  he  arose  very  deliberately  and  said : 

11  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege.  Sir.  I 
have  been  in  this  town  three  years.  I  know  all 
the  people  in  it  well,  and  they  all  know  me.  I 
know  the  Court  well,  and  the  Court  knows  me.  I 
have  played  monte  with  the  Court  often.  And, 
your  honor,  in  addition  to  all  that,  I  claim  the 
credit  of  first  showing  your  honor  the  mysteries  of 
the  game  of  poker  —  a  game,  gentlemen,  as  far 
ahead  of  the  game  of  monte  as  can  be.  But  these 
things  are  neither  here  nor  there.  I  just  mention 
them  to  show  that  I  know  what  I  am  about,  and 
the  Court  knows  what  it  is  about,  and.  gentlemen, 
I  honor  the  decision  of  this  Court.  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  on  m}T  side  the  decision  is  just  and 
right.  Gentlemen,  I  will  now  introduce  some  ev- 
idence myself.     Harry  Sanders,  take  the  stand." 

"  Mr.  Sanders,  do  you  know  of  my  hiring  a  cow 
of  Juan  Bargos  ?" 

"I  do,  Sir." 

"  Do  you  know  how  much  milk  she  gave  a  day  V 

"  She  gave  about  ten  quarts,  Sir." 

"  How  much  was  that  milk  worth  a  quart?" 

"Two  quarts  would  fetch  a  media  ;  or,  in  Yan- 
kee currency,  three  cents  a  quart." 

"Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  tell  the  Court  how  many 
quarts  of  milk  that  cow  would  give  in  five  months." 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  she  gave  ten  quarts  a  day.  in  five 
months  she  would  give  fifteen  hundred  quarts." 

"  How  much  would  that  come  to,  Mr.  Sanders, 
at  three  cents  a  quart?" 

"Why,  it  would  come  to  just  forty-five  dol- 
lars?" 

'•  Now.  Mr.  Sanders,  take  ten  dollars,  whi 
the  value  of  the  cow.  and  add  it  to  what  would  be 
due  Mr.  Bargos  at  the  end  of  five  months,  at  two 
dollars  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  cow,  and  how 
much  would  that  make?" 

"  Why,  it  would  make  just  twenty  dollars.'.' 

';  Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  take  twenty  from  forty- 
five,  how  much  remains?" 

"  Twenty-live,  Sir." 

"  Exactly  ;  your  honor,  there  is  the  whole  case. 
Juan  Bargos  is  to  pay  me  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
pay  the  costs,  and  that  will  square  the  yards." 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 
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Which  the  Court  assented  to  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Thereupon  this  correspondent  walked 
out  of  the  hall  of  justice,  fully  and  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Yankee  Jim's  faculty  of  managing  a 
lawsuit. 


In  Florida  is  a  community  of  good  Scotch,  who 
esteem  "  the  Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church" 
the  best  institutions  in  the  world.  At  a  school- 
meeting  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  school- 
house  about  a  mile.      It  was  then   proposed  to 

change  the  name.     In  the  negative,  Mr.  M'K 

said,  "  When  Daniel  came  out  of  the  whale's  belly 
he  was  Daniel  still."  To  this  Mr.  M'P re- 
plied, "When  Daniel  came  out  of  the  whale's  bel- 
ly his  name  \f as  Jonah." 


A  friend  who  has  been  engaged  on  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  relates  to  us  the  following  in- 
cidents : 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  all  ideas  of  human 
happiness  are  comparative.  Some  years  ago  a  coun- 
tryman visited  our  encampment,  and  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  purpose  and  execution  of  the 
work ;  and,  among  other  questions,  inquired  how 
we  employed  our  time  in  the  winter,  when  out-of- 
door  surveying  was  impossible  ?  We  told  him 
that  during  the  winter  we  were  engaged  in  office- 
work,  in  Washington  City,  in  constructing  maps 
of  our  summer's  surve3*s. 

"  'Do  you  ever  see  the  President?'  asked  our 
interrogator. 

"'Oh  yes,'  replied  we,  'frequently;  he  rides 
out  on  horseback  nearly  every  day'  (it  was  during 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration). 

"At  this  announcement  the  countryman  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  and  lapsed  into  profound  silence, 
which  he  broke,  after  an  interval  of  some  minutes, 
with  the  exclamation,  '  Wa'al  naow,  I  s'pose  that 
chap  has  chicken-pie  for  dinner  every  dav  of  his 
life!' 

"  During  that  same  season  a  very  good  retort 
was  made  by  '  Mike,'  our  chain-bearer,  to  a  pomp- 
ous and  inquisitive  stranger  who  visited  our  field 
of  operations,  and,  looking  with  some  curiosity  at 
the  instruments  which  we  had  set  up  in  place,  ask- 
ed, in  a  very  supercilious  tone, '  What  are  you  try- 
ing to  do  here  ?'  '  It's  not  trying  at  all,  but  it's 
doing  it  we  are,'  replied  Mike." 


In  one  of  the  small  commercial  towns  of  New 
England  there  lived,  some  sixty  years  ago,  an  Af- 
rican slave,  of  whose  ready  wit  tradition  has  pre- 
served some  examples.  One  frosty  morning,  walk- 
ing, after  the  habit  of  his  race,  with  head  buried 
in  his  coat-collar,  he  met  a  lawyer  more  distin- 
guished for  pomposity  than  brains. 

"Good-morning,  Pompey,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Good-morning,  Massa  C ." 

"  What  makes  you  carry  your  head  down  so, 
Pompey  ?  Why  don't  you  walk  with  your  head 
up,  like  me  ?" 

"  Massa  C ,  you  ever  bin  tro'  a  field  of  wheat 

when  he  ripe  ?" 

"  Yes,  Pompey." 

"  Well,  you  take  notice,  some  of  de  head  tan  up, 
and  some  hang  down ;  dem  tan  up  got  no  grain  in 
'em." 

Pompey  loved  a  glass  of  rum,  and  observing 
the  daily  habit  of  an  old  and  respectable  merchant 
to  take  his  morning  stroll  before  breakfast  along 
the  wharves,  Pompey  happened  always  to  be  on 


hand  at  the  moment  when  the  old  gentleman  left 
his  house,  and  immediately  uncovered  and  saluted 
him  with  a  profusion  of  bows.  The  consequence 
was  an  invitation  to  take  something.  This  hap- 
pened so  regularly  that  the  merchant  concluded  it 
was  not  accidental,  and  one  morning  lay  in  wait ; 
and  when  he  saw  Pompey  coming,  issued  sudden- 
ly from  his  door,  took  off  his  hat,  and  anticipated 
him  by  a  low  bow.  Pompey,  not  at  all  discon- 
certed, drew  himself  up,  and  with  a  stately  wave 
of  his  hand,  said,  "  Put  on  your  hat,  Mr.  Brown  ; 
I  was  a  poor  man  once  myself!" 


"  When  a  student  in  the  late  Judge  Gould's 
law-school  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,"  writes  an 
esteemed  correspondent  from  Vermont,  ' '  thirty-five 
years  since,  I  copied,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from 
the  grave-stones  in  the  '  old  west  burying-ground,' 
the  six  epitaphs  below ;  and  last  July,  on  a  visit  to 
this  charming  village — once  famous  for  its  beautiful 
ladies,  its  literature,  its  talented  lawyers  and  states- 
men, and  its  wealth — I  read  the  same  old  epitaphs, 
and  others  nearly  as  quaint,  showing  the  taste 
and  peculiarities  of  the  ancestors  of  many  of  your 
readers  nearly  a  century  since.  They  are  at  your 
disposal : 

'"Death  conquers  all 

both  young  &  old 

tho'  ever  so  wise  discreet  &  hold 

in  hclth  and  strength  this  youth  did  die 

in  a  Moment  without  one  Cry 

Killed  by  a  cart.' 

"'Wife  and  children  12 
Behold  &  see 
Prepare  in  time 
To  follow  me        17S5.' 

'"Beneath  this  stone  lies  children  5 
Endearing  objects  when  alive 
Though  long  in  silence  they've  lain 
They  certain  will  revive  again.1 

'"Beneath  this  6tone 
Deaths  prisoner  lies 
The  stone  shall  move 

The  prisoner  rise        1762.' 

'"Beneath  this  Ground 
his  body  must  lie 
Until  the  resurrection  day        1775.' 

" '  Lo  here  I  leave  this  earthly  clay 
And  fly  beyond  ethereal  blue 
Unchanged  into  eternal  day 
To  siug  praise  of  God  anew        1790.1 " 


"Not  a  score  of  years  ago,"  writes  a  correspond- 
ent, "  there  resided  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  a  sin- 
gle gentleman  who  had  been  raised  to  the  desk, 
and  was  consequently  aufait  in  double  and  single 
entries,  but  very  slow  in  every  thing  else.  He 
had  passed  his  third  decade,  was  fond  of  the  girls, 
and  very  much  in  love  with  one  of  Huntsville's 
fairest  and  most  accomplished  daughters — to  her 
infinite  annoyance  and  confusion,  as  he  was  un- 
usually attentive.  He  was  very  amiable,  and, 
the  girls  said,  very  stupid ;  was  their  pet  horror, 
but  their  standing  convenience  in  last  resorts ;  and 
known  among  them  as  '  Cousin  T.'  One  Sabbath 
morning  a  number  of  bachelors,  Cousin  T.  among 
them,  had  assembled  in  the  back-room  of  the  law- 
office  of  one  of  the  number,  when  the  following 
story  was  told : 

"  '  In  an  adjoining  county  there  was  a  desperate 
negro,  who  had  frequently  run  off  from  his  master 
and  been  as  often  captured.    The  last  time  he  ran, 
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however,  he  provided  himself  with  a  double-bar- 
reled shot-gun,  and  swore  he  would  not  be  taken 
alive.  His  master,  knowing  his  desperate  charac- 
ter, induced  several  of  his  neighbors  to  go  along  in 
the  search  for  him.  When  they  came  up  with  him 
he  killed  two  of  the  party  before  he  was  captured. 
He  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  executed.  After  the 
rope  was  adjusted,  he  was  asked  what  made  him 
kill  those  men,  and  he  answered,  "Nothing  at 
all ;"  and  refusing  to  say  more,  was  launched  into 
eternity.  Many  good  and  reliable  men,  whom  you 
all  know,  attest  that,  to  this  day,  if  you  pass  his 
grave  and  ask  "  What  made  you  kill  those  men?" 
he  will  answer  from  the  grave,  "  Nothing  at  all !" ' 

"The  story  was  told  with  a  gravity  calculated 
to  give  it  the  desired  vraisemblance ;  and  some  ex- 
pressed astonishment,  some  doubt,  and  others  en- 
tire incredulity.  Cousin  T.,  meanwhile,  was  re- 
clining on  the  bed.  Presently  the  joke  was  seen 
by  one  of  the  party,  who  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  '  sell,'  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  rest,  wrho 
detected  it  almost  simultaneously.  Not  so  Cousin 
T.  During  the  loud  and  prolonged  laugh  Cousin 
T.  maintained  more  than  his  usual  gravity.  When 
the  merriment  had  subsided  Cousin  T.  spoke,  and 
said  he  didn't  see  any  thing  in  it  to  laugh  at. 
This,  of  course,  produced  new  peals  of  laughter, 
until,  finally,  the  joke  was  fully  and  fairly  ex- 
plained to  him ;  whereupon  he  was  thrown  into  a 
violent  and  almost  interminable  paroxysm  of 
laughter,  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  bed,  and  re- 
fusing to  be  quieted.  Immediately  after  dinner, 
and  before  his  inamorata  had  taken  her  wonted 
siesta,  he  posted  to  her  house,  his  heart  dancing  to 
the  hope  that  this  time,  at  least,  he  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  her.  Without  preface,  and  with  much 
solemnity,  he  began : 

"  '  Miss  S ,  there  is  the  strangest  thing  down 

in  Lauderdale  you  ever  heard  of.  A  negro  down 
there  run  away  from  his  master,  and  when  they 
tried  to  take  him  he  killed  two  of  the  men,  and 
was  hung  for  it.  And  if  you  go  by  his  grave  now, 
and  ask  him  what  made  him  kill  them  men,  he 
wTon't  say  nothing  at  all !' 

"  Here  he  burst  into  a  rude  laugh,  while  the  lady 
looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  and  quietly  re- 
marked that  she  saw  nothing  strange  in  it  what- 
ever. His  laugh  subsided  into  a  foolish  grin  ;  and, 
covered  with  confusion,  he  stammered  out  that 
he  reckoned  he  didn't  tell  it  right,  for  it  seemed 
mighty  funny  to  him  ;  and,  taking  his  hat,  he  left 
abruptly,  leaving  his  sweet-heart  under  the  full 
conviction  that  he  was  not  only  a  bore  but  a  stark 
fool." 


A  pious  lady  in  Virginia  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  family  worship  every  evening,  and  it  was 
a  rule  of  hers  that  all  the  servants  should  attend. 
On  one  occasion  a  Dutchman,  fresh  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, staid  all  night  at  the  house,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  assembling  of  the  negroes  at  prayers. 
After  they  had  all  left  the  room  except  a  small 
boy  who  remained  to  light  the  guest  to  his  cham- 
ber, the  Dutchman  inquired  of  the  lady  why  she 
brought  "the  niggers  to  prayers?"  She  replied 
that  she  felt  herself  responsible  for  their  religious 
training.  The  Dutchman  then  asked  her  if  she 
really  thought  they  had  souls  ;  and  she,  begin- 
ning to  be  rather  excited,  told  him  she  certainly 
did,  "  and  that  she  felt  a  deep  interest  for  their 
salvation." 


The  Dutchman  then  turned  to  the  negro  boy, 
and  asked  him,  "Boy,  do  you  think  a  nigger  has 
got  a  soul ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  boy;  "  I  reckon  they  got 
souls." 

1  •  Well,  boy,  do  you  think  you  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  heaven?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  'spec  I  will;  I  'lows  to  git  in." 

"Now,  boy,  whereabouts  do  you  think  they'd 
put  a  fellow  like  you  in  heaven  ?" 

"I  dunno,  Sir,"  said  the  boy;  "but  I  reckon 
I'll  git  in  somewhar  'tween  de  white  people  and 
de  Dutch!" 


"  Some  thirty  years  since,"  writes  a  Georgia 
correspondent,  "  Thomsonian  doctors  were  made 
in  Georgia  by  patent.  Twenty  dollars  obtained  a 
right ;  a  book  was  the  guide  ;  steaming,  lobelia, 
composition,  and  Number  6  were  the  universal  pan- 
aceas. Doctors  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  : 
they  were  pretty  successful.  When  a  patient  died, 
it  was  considered  as  the  will  of  God— his  time  was 
come;  when  he  got  well,  the  doctor  got  all  the 
credit.  But  few  remain  of  the  original  planting. 
Those  botanical  plants  have  been  elevated ;  they 
are  now  made  regular  by  college  diplomas. 

"  In  Walton  County,  Georgia,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal class  was  called  to  testify  in  a  mill-pond  nui- 
sance case  in  Doctor  M'Caffers'  neighborhood. 
Medical  evidence  was  required,  and  the  Doctor  was 
on  the  stand. 

"  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff.  '  Dr.  M'Caf- 
fers, you  will  please  state  to  the  Court  and  jury  the 
effects  of  malaria  as  arising  from  extensive  moist- 
ure, particularly  mill-ponds.' 

"  Dr.  M'C.  '  Wa'al,  I  reckon  the  jury  mought 
understand  me  best  not  to  speak  in  doctor  phrases. 
In  this  case  it  wasn't  eggsactly  malearia,  for  my 
patients  was  wimmen  ;  it  wsls  Jemalearia,  and  ager 
and  fever — all  caused  by  a  green  scum  on  the  mill- 
pond,  which  raised  sich  a  smell  as  made  all  the 
neighbors  sick.' 

"'That's  enough,'  said  the  Judge;  'the  evi- 
dence is  plain  and  pointed  ;  the  jury  can  take  the 
case.' 

"The  mill-pond  was  ordered  to  be  cut  loose. 
Professors  of  chemistry  may  here  learn  a  lesson. 
That  smell  of  Dr.  M'Caffers  was  better  understood 
than  a  long  explanation  of  the  contact  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  poison. 

"He  was  very  successful  in  curing  a  trouble- 
some case  of  St.  Vitus  dance.  A  young  lady 
(whose  parents  were  members  of  the  Church)  was 
taken  with  this  troublesome  disease  in  a  slight 
form.  The  Doctor  being  called  in,  the  young  lady's 
fingers  and  hands  were  twitching  about.  Her  mo- 
ther, being  very  uneasy,  asked  the  Doctor  the 
cause.  '  Why,  you  see,  marm,'  said  the  Doctor, 
'your  darter  has  a  nateral  desire  to  dance,  and  ^he 
knows  you  are  opposed  to  it,  and  her  desire  has 
broke  out  like  the  itch  does,  and  she's  dancing  with 
her  hands  instead  of  her  feet.  But  there's  another 
cause  :  a  worm  is  wriggling  between  her  brain  and 
her  skull,  and  I  will  soon  physic  it  out.' 

"  Steam,  lobelia,  composition,  and  Number  6 
soon  cured  her;  and  Dr.  M'Caffers  attained  an 
eminence  which  many  might  envy.  lie  is  now 
liberally  patronized  as  the  Steaming  Botanical 
Doctor.  He  says  '  None  dies  under  his  practice 
until  their  time  comes,  and  then  thev  ought  to 
die.' " 
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Famished  by  Mr.  G.  Bkodie,  300   Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure  1.— Out-Dook  Costume. 
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THE  Pardessus 
which  we  have  se- 
lected for  our  illustra- 
tion is  the  most  elegant 
novelty  of  its  class  which 
has  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. It  is  com- 
posed of  black  silk,  with 
flounces  of  black  lace. 
It  fits  easily  to  the  form. 
The  sleeves,  which  are 
rather  close  at  top,  with 
sufficient  fullness  below 
to  permit  a  graceful  flow, 
are  slashed  through  their 
whole  length  to  the 
shoulder,  the  sides  be- 
ing held  together  by  a 
cross  cording.  A  trim- 
ming a  hi  cadet  occupies 
the  whole  breadth  of  the 
chest,  graduating  to- 
ward the  waist,  where 
it  is  four  inches  wide, 
thence  enlarging,  and  ly- 
ing flatter  until  the  last 
row,  which  passes  en- 
tirely round  the  skirt, 
forming  a  beading  for 
the  first  lace  fall,  which 
reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  silk,  just  cover- 
ing the  top  of  another, 
which  is  sewed  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  garment. 
— The  Dress  is  of  plain 
silk,  with  a  high  body 
and  round  waist.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  flow- 
ing, reach  midway  to  the 
wrist ;  the  under-sleeves 
are  ornamented  with  a 
small  nceud  of  ribbon, 
and  have   cuffs    turned 

back. — The  Bonnet  is  of  peach-blossom  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  clusters  of  white  lilacs,  and  white 
and  purple  crocus-flowers.  Like  most  of  the  recent 
productions  of  our  best  modistes,  it  comes  consider- 
ably farther  over  the  head,  with  a  narrower  curtain, 
than  those  worn  of  late.  The  face  trimming  con- 
sists of  a  flood  of  blonde. 

The  Young  Lady's  Morning 
Dress  consists  of  a  bodice  similar 
to  the  one  described  above,  closed  to 
the  neck,  with  round  waist  and  a 
belt.  The  sleeves  are  closed  at  the  t 
elbow,  with  plain  collar  and  cuffs.  \ 
The  noticeable  feature  of  the  dress  is 
a  nun's  pelerine,  cut  straightway  of 
the  stuff,  seamed  on  each  shoulder  all 
the  way  down.  It  is  slightly  raised 
at  the  sides,  and  somewhat  bias.  The 
sleeves,  body,  and  skirt  are  confined 
by  buttons  placed  on  the  Vandykes, 
by  which  they  are  indented,  the  scol- 
lops having  a  border  of  passamen- 
terie. 

The  Evening  Fichu  consists  of  a 
body  and  ruches  of  illusion,  with  bou- 
quets of  lilies  of  the  valley  on  each 
shoulder  and  in  the  centre,  with  a 
bow  and  streamers  at  the  back. 


Figures  2  and  3. — Young  Lady's  Morning  Dress  and  Child's  Costume. 


Hats,  which  were  growing  into  favor  last  sum- 
mer, will  be  still  more  in  vogue  in  the  next.  The 
true  beauty  of  this  style  of  head-dress  consists  [a 
simplicity ;  an  excess  of  ornament  is  out  of  charac- 
ter. The  most  beautiful  which  we  have  seen  are 
trimmed  simply  with  a  slight  wreath  of  blush-roses. 


Figure  4. — Evening  Fichu. 
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"coasted  DOWN  1ITLL  IN  the  snow." 

THE  LAMENTABLE  COMPLAINT  OF  KATHAEINA  MAEIA 
POPPELLE,  SPINSTER 

(N^E   KATE  MARY  POPPLE.) 

I  WAS  born  in  the  deep  green  country, 
Not  many  long  years  ago; 
I  ran  for  the  cows  in  summer, 

And  coasted  down  hill  in  the  snow. 
The  dear  old  Mother  Nature 

Gave  me  her  roses  wild, 
My  pretty  brown  hair  curled  softly, 
My  eyes  were  bright  and  mild. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1859,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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I  grew  like  a  vine  in  the  forest, 

Tall  and  slender  to  see; 
And  I  sung  like  the  little  robins 

That  lived  in  our  apple-tree. 
But  Aunt  Malone  from  the  city 

Came  down  for  country  air; 
She  thought  my  cheeks  were  painted, 

And  asked  who  made  my  hair. 


AND  SEEN  JIM  liRUOE  MAKE  HAY. 


And  when  she  found  it  grew  there, 

She  called  for  ink  and  pen; 
She  made  her  will,  and  bought  me 

For  one  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
Good-by  to  Father  and  David! 

Good-by  to  the  grave-yard  green! 
If  Mother  had  never  slept  there 

My  grandeur  had  never  been. 
I'd  rather  have  staid  by  Mother, 

And  seen  Jim  Bruce  make  hay; 
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But  Aunt  Malone  from  the  city 

Carried  their  Kate  away! 
Once  I  walked  of  a  Sunday ; 

Now  in  a  carriage  new 
I'm  carried  up  to  a  temple 

And  shut  in  a  rosewood  pew. 
I  hear  the  finest  music, 

I  see  the  latest  style, 


I'M   I50UND  TO   MISS   LA   MODE." 


The  hats  just  out  from  Paris, 

And  silks  that  swarm  the  aisle. 
I'd  never  mind  the  dresses, 

Or  care  if  I  walked  or  rode, 
If  I  hadn't  a  maid  for  a  mistress- 

I'm  bound  to  Miss  La  Mode ! 
I  can't  get  up  in  the  morning, 

And  put  on  a  simple  gown; 
She  twists  my  hair  in  cables, 

With  ribbons  dangling  down; 
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She  decks  me  in  skirts  embroidered, 

A  silken  robe  and  cord, 
Slippers  of  silk  and  tinsel, 

And  I  dare  not  say  a  word. 
If  I  ask  for  a  muslin  wrapper, 

Then  Aunt  puts  on  a  frown — 
Katharina  Maria,  the  fashion 

Forbids  such  things  in  town  I" 


FOR   A   DRIVE  ON   THE  HARLEM   ROAD. 


Scarce  am  I  robed  and  slippered 

Before  there  comes  La  Mode, 
To  do  the  whole  thing  over 

For  a  drive  on  the  Harlem  road. 
I  dress  for  the  shiny  carriage 

With  flounces  shinier  still, 
A  little  hat  with  feathers 

I'd  burn  if  I  had  my  will. 
Once  I  had  a  bonnet 

That  covered  the  end  of  my  nose; 
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Now  my  freezing  ear-tips 

Just  under  the  brim  repose. 
My  feet  are  cramped  in  gaiters, 

My  hands  are  squeezed  in  kid; 
I  dress  in  red  or  yellow, 

Just  as  La  Mode  shall  bid. 
She  hoops  me  round  like  a  barrel, 

With  rings  of  bone  and  steel, 


- 


;'  SIMPER,   AND   BOW,   AN©   SMIRK. 


And  wisps  of  woven  horse -hair, 

A  species  of  Katharine  wheel. 
They  bring  me  back  from  driving, 

They  dress  my  hair  anew, 
And  set  me  up  in  the  parlor 

After  my  lunch  at  two. 
In  come  men  and  women, 

Simper,  and  bow,  and  smirk, 
Tell  me  I'm  sweet  in  a  whisper, 

Or  talk  of  new  French  work ; 
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How  Mrs.  Smith  at  Newport 

Lost  her  whole  back  hair, 
And  how  Miss  Jones  in  Lenox 

Was  burnt  by  the  sun  and  air; 
Or,  with  a  solemn  titter, 

•How  Mrs.  A.  and  P. 
Went  out  to  drive  before  dinner 

And  never  came  home  to  tea. 


I    '   f  MP  , 

■  tL'MM 
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AND   I  LONG   FOK  JIM   AND  MOTIIEK.1 


I  hate  them  all  together! 

The  dandies  slim  and  fine, 
That  scent  the  house  with  millefleurs. 

And  curl  their  hair  like  mine; 
The  women  vain  and  silly, 

A  heap  of  silks  and  lace ; 
And  I  long  for  Jim  and  Mother 

Till  the  tears  run  down  my  face. 
Away  they  go  for  dinner, 

And  I  go  out  for  mine, 
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Ee-dressed  in  pink  and  silver, 

La  Mode  says  quite  divine. 
My  arms  stripped  to  the  shoulder, 

To  freshen  in  winter  air! 
My  neck,  warmed  with  a  necklace, 

Blushes  to  be  so  bare. 
I  sit  and  sulk  till  it's  over; 

I  go  and  dress  again, 


^:  Ml  cX^.--|i 
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"i   DANCE  BEFOEE  THEM   ALL.' 


In  clouds  of  gauze  and  ribbon, 

With  brooch,  and  clasp,  and  chain. 
La  Mode  ordains  a  party — 

It  used  to  be  a  ball — 
Curled,  and  hooped,  and  jeweled, 

I  dance  before  them  all. 
The  girls  look  cold  and  pretty, 

The  men  have  been  to  dine, 
They're  half  perfumed  with  Lubin, 

And  half  with  smoke  and  wine. 
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I  dance  Schottische  and  Polka, 

With  an  arm  about  my  waist, 
And  think,  if  Jim  should  see  me, 

Or  Mother,  so  disgraced! 
I  go  to  bed  at  morning, 

I  breakfast  when  itTs  noon, 
I  eat  my  dinner  by  candles. 

I  never  sing  a  tune. 


- 


uc 


I  hate  their  city  fashions! 

I'm  tired  of  the  Upper  Ten! 
Jim,  and  Father,  and  David, 

Take  me  home  again 
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THE   SPIDEE  AND   COMMON   FLY. 


FLIES. 

YOU  must  not  think  I  am  about  to  introduce 
you  to  the  whole  Fly  family.     Cuvier  said, 
on  hearing  of  Desvoidy's  paper  (read  before  the 
Academy  on  the  subgenera  he  proposed  of  the 
Diptera),  "Well  may  the  young  student  become 
alarmed."    Meigen,  who  is  the  best  authority  on 
the  European  Diptera,  divides  them  into   two 
genera — the  first  containing  3 15  species,  the  sec- 
ond 213.     These  are  not  all  Muscidae  however, 
although  the.  greatest  portion  is.     Add  to  these 
the  hundred  varieties  we  have  in  America  ;   then 
look  at  Australia,  listen  to  the  groans  of  travel- 
ers and  miners  who  have  to  live  with  vails  tied 
over  their  heads,  and  who  become  "  fly-blown  and 
breed  maggots  if  one  alights  on  them."     Howitt 
gives  most  terrific  accounts  of  their  persecutions. 
But  these  are   merely  country  cousins  to  our 
fashionable  and  universal  acquaintance  now  pres- 
ent.    I  will  introduce  our  little  friend  to  you. 
He  deserves  the  appellation  of  "common-fly." 
He  is  found  every  where  on  this  continent,  though 
in  some  seasons  not  as  numerous  as  at  others  :  a 
sharper-winged  insect  intervenes,  which,  until  a 
better  name  be  found,  I  have  called  the  Harpyia 
tenuis  (the  slender  Harpy).     The  common  fly  is 
called  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  "  the  Har- 
pyia, "  or  Harpy  Fly — why,  he  does  not  say ;  but 
I  may  presume  for  the  want  of  another  name. 
The  type  of  the  flies  of  this  continent  as  well  as 
of  those  of  Europe  is  the  Musca  dornestica,  the 
common  fly  of  Linnaeus,  monographed  by  several 
entomologists  as  such.     This  insect  differs  much 
from  the  Harpyia,  being  shorter  in  the  abdomen, 
and  a  very  cunning-looking,  dumpy  thing.    Her 


wings  are  round  and  short,  the  nervures  running 
neatly  and  systematically  down  them.  They  are 
very  prismatic  and  beautiful  in  a  full  light.  Her 
eyes  are  dark  and  she  is  browner  in  hue.  Here 
she  is,  chased  by  her  inveterate  foe,  the  little 
spider  familiarly  called  the  Zebra.  (Safricus 
scenicus.)  You  see  her  daily,  during  summer, 
on  your  windows  leaping,  hunting,  and  glancing 
in  the  sunbeams  like  a  drop  of  gold  embroidered 
on  black  velvet.  She  looks  here  very  much 
darker  in  color  than  usual.  She  is  raised  from 
last  winter,  and  is  now  near  her  last  moulting, 
when  she  will  reach  her  maturity.  If  you  could 
see  her  in  her  new  dress  you  would  say  she  is 
charming ! 

Pshaw !     A  spider  charming ! 

She  is,  in  the  face  of  your  superciliousness. 
Her  stripes  are  a  most  exquisite  fawn  color,  her 
legs  a  golden  brown,  her  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  a  Newport  belle,  and  express  something 
of  the  same  sentiment,  when —  The  biped  fly  es- 
capes a  skillful  manoeuvre. 

This  fly  is  very  metropolitan  in  her  taste ;  but 
of  late  years  I  have  come  across  very  few.  Last 
year  at  South  Windham  I  encountered  by  acci- 
dent a  number,  and  brought  home  with  me  some 
of  my  old  friends.  I  kept  them  all  winter 
wrapped  in  some  cotton  packed  away  in  a  crack. 
When  spring  came  and  I  liberated  them,  were 
they  not  forlorn-looking  things !  their  wings  all 
slit  up,  gray,  and  worn.  It  took  some  days  in 
the  warm  sunshine  to  make  their  toilets  present- 
able. One  bright  morning  they  went  a  Maying, 
and  they  are  the  last  I  have  seen  this  year.  The 
specimen  here  illustrated  came  from  the  South. 
I  have  made  every  effort  to  discover  their  re- 
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treats  hereabouts,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 
Compare  these  two — the 
Harp  via  and  Domestica. 
Their  heads  and  hau- 
stetiums  (proboscis)  look 
veiy  much  alike,  but  if 
you  look  closer  you  will 
discover  a  great  differ- 
ence. The  third  is  that 
of  the  common  house 
fly  of  England — called 
the  Mu sea  domestica  by 
Messrs.  Samuelson  and 
J.  Baxton  Hicks,  in  a 
late  work  on  this  insect. 
Examine  the  wings  Nos. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Observe  how  very  closely  they  re- 
semble each  other ;  the  only  positive  differences 
are  the  cross  veins  marked  by  the  letters.  No. 
4  is  the  exact  counterpart,  except  that  it  is  so 
sharp  at  the  end.  No.  5  is  nearer  the  English 
fly  in  the  nervures.  This  last  I  named  years 
ago  the  Harpynia,  keeping  as  close  to  Harris's 
nomenclature  as  possible.  It  is  as  much  in  our 
houses  as  either  of  the  others.  It  always  hastens 
in  on  the  approach,  of  rain.  I  consider  it,  and 
so  would  Harris,  on  account  of  its  having  lancets 
which  prick  very  severely  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  stable  fly.  He  says :  "  We  might  mis- 
take them  for  house  flies  were  it  not  for  the  se- 
verity of  their  bites,  which  are  often  felt  through 
our  clothing,  and  are  generally  followed  by  blood. 
Upon  examination,  they  will  be  found  to  differ 
essentially  from  house  flies  in  their  proboscis, 
which  is  long  and  slender,  and  projects  horizon- 
tally beyond  the  head."  "They  lay  in  dung. 
The  larva  and  pupa  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
the  common  house  fly."  The  Harpynia  carries 
her  proboscis  elevated  when  the  thirst  for  blood  is 


HEADS  OF   FLIES. 
A.  Harpyia. — B    Linnaeus's  Musca  Domestica — C.  The  English  Musca. 


upon  her,  but  at  other  times  it  is  retractile,  and 
is  often  seen  pressed  against  her  thorax.  It  is 
quite  as  straight  as  that  of  the  English  fly. 

For  your  amusement,  and,  I  hope,  instruction 
at  the  present  time,  I  will  examine  the  Harpyia, 
our  most  common  house  fly.  Let  us  first  ex- 
amine the  hauste/htm,  or  proboscis.  This  tube 
is  a  soft,  spongy  muscle,  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions exteriorly,  and  capable  of  being  doubled  up, 
elongated,  left  exposed,  or  drawn  within  the  head, 
as  it  may  please  the  insect.  It  is  by  this  tube 
it  obtains  its  nourishment.  A  muscle  extends 
its  length,  like  a  small  hose,  and  is  exceedingly 
elastic.  It  appears  to  be  filled  with  very  minute 
cilia  or  hairs.  At  the  extreme  end  it  has  two 
flattened  lips,  which  you  will  perceive  more 
plainly  by  examining  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
boscis. 

I  must  tell  how  I  had  the  luck  to  obtain  this 

view  during  life,  probably  never  seen  by  another 

entomologist.    After  my  experiment  others  may 

follow  up  with  magnifiers  of  greater  power.    You 

!  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one  thing  to  see  an  in- 


WE3&& 


1.  Ho&ca 

4. 


Domestica. — 2. 
English  Masctu- 


Harpyia  — 3.  Harpynia.— 
-5.  Harpyia  Tenuis. 


sect's  actions  when  alive,  and  another  to  examine 
and  dissect  it  when  dead.  Several  years  ago  I 
was  watching  a  number  of  flies  that  had  settled 
on  some  turpentine  which  had  been  spilled.  I 
then  noticed  this  exhibition  of  the  interior  of  the 
haustellum.  But  the  flies  died  so  quickly  that 
only  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  at  that  time.  A 
number  of  flies  were  brought  me  lately  from  a 
distance,  and  being  anxious  to  examine  them, 
and  having  no  chloroform  by  me,  I  substituted, 
as  an  experiment,  common  burning  fluid.  What 
was   my  astonishment   to   perceive  within   my 
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reach  a  sight  I  had  so  often 
wished  for!  The  flies  were 
seized  with  a  kind  of  asthmat- 
ic affection  ;  they  fanned  their 
wings  —  their  bodies  became 
distended.  The  proboscis  was 
kept  in  constant  action,  being 
forced  out  and  drawn  in,  al- 
ternately— the  distress  and  the 
desire  of  obtaining  air  became 
greater  and  greater.  The  agony 
appeared  intense,  and  the  pro- 
boscis might  be  said  to  be  al- 
most turned  wrong  side  out. 
Now  I  was  enabled  to  see  the 
termination  inflated  and  ex- 
posed I  was  not  lazy  with  my 
glass  and  pencil,  and  completed 
my  sketches  with  the  loss  of 
but  one  fly.  The  others  I  threw 
into  a  tumbler  of  water  and 
they  soon  recovered  from  the 
agony,  but  were  stupid  and  life- 
less the  remainder  of  the  day. 
It  had  been  long  suspected 
that  insects  possessed  a  fluid 
similar  to  our  saliva.  Among 
other  experiments  confirming 
this  hypothesis  is  the  following 
experience  of  Professor  Bene : 
"  Eager  to  solve  the  difficulty, 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fly's  sucking  the  dry  sugar,  we  watched  its 
proceedings  with  no  little  attention.  But  it  was 
not  till  we  fell  upon  the  device  of  placing  some 
sugar  on  the  outside  of  a  window,  while  we  looked 


TOE  HARPYTA. 


through  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  inside,  that 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  repeatedly  witnessing  a 
fly  let  fall  a  drop  of  fluid  upon  the  sugar  in  order 
to  melt  it,  and  thereby  render  it  fit  to  be  sucked 


IIEADS  AND  KILLS. 

A.  Haustellum  open,  to  show  the  muscle.— B.  Hauatellum  expanded. — C.  Hauntellum  of  Harpynia. 
E.  Head  of  Harpyia  Tenuis. — F.  Head  of  Harpyia. 


-D.  Head  of  Harpynia. — 
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up,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  that  we 
moisten  with  saliva,  in  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion, a  mouthful  of  dry  bread,  to  fit  it  for  being 
swallowed."  I  verified  all  this  very  easily.  I 
confined  some  flies  under  a  glass  for  nearly  a 
week,  feeding  them  on  blackberry  jelly.  I  then 
removed  this,  substituting  lumps  of  fine  white 
sugar,  which  were  soon  blackened  with  minute 
spots  where  they  had  ejected  their  saliva  to 
moisten  the  sugar.  The  ' '  fly-spots"  observable 
on  freshly  ironed  clothes,  if  left  exposed,  arise 
from  their  desire  of  obtaining  moisture.  Like 
Beau  Brummel,  they  evidently  think  "there  is 
nothing  in  nature  equal  to  the  perfume  of  clean 
linen,"  and  try  to  extract  it  with  their  proboscis. 


The  proboscis  has  attached  to  it  a  pair  of  max- 
illary palpi,  which  are,  no  doubt,  designed  as 
nerves  of  touch  for  the  detectors  of  food.  They 
are  covered  with  long  strong  black  hairs,  which 
increase  their  sensitiveness,  and  serve  likewise,  I 
think,  to  protect  the  proboscis  from  any  sudden 
violence.  The  fly  is  very  epicurean  in  taste. 
Watch  her  when  she  is  selecting  a  beverage ;  how 
she  will  dip  into  each,  then  fly  off  a  short  dis- 
tance, brush  up  her  corselet,  clean  her  proboscis, 
and,  having  apparently  made  a  choice,  return- 
ing, and  alighting  with  decision  upon  the  one 
selected,  and  proceeding  to  regale  herself.  Leh- 
man, who  spent  a  long  time  studying  insects 
and  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  senses  in  them, 
mentions  the  following  circumstance :  ' '  He  was 
ill  at  one  time,  and  was  using  the  decoction  of 
worm-wood.    A  fly  alighted  on  a  lump  of  sugar 


which  had  been  moistened  with  this  bitter  drug. 

He  began  to  suck  the  sugar,  but  presently  flew 

off  to  a  vase  of  water  near  by,  and  made  every 

effort  to  eject  the  nauseous  dose."     It  is  quite 

j  necessary,  I  believe,  to  make  the  various  fly- 

|  poisons  used  palatable.     Hams  says  the  safest 

|  and  the  best  is  black  tea. 

There  is  a  very  important  pair  of  members  at- 
I  tached  to  the  head  which  are  called  the  antenna;. 
j  In  flies  having  the  power  to  pierce,  these  have  on 
:  the  last  joint  ' '  feather  bristles. "    The  use  of  this 
|  pair  of  instruments  has  been  ' '  a  bone  of  conten- 
|  tion,"  and  still  remains  unsettled  among  entomol- 
ogists.   I  consider  the  antennas  the  source  of  all 
intelligence  and  sensibility  in  insects.    I  am  con- 
vinced they  possess  three  senses — touch,  sight,  and 
taste.    Hearing  and  smelling,  in  the  manner  un- 
derstood relative  to  ourselves,  they  know  not,  and 
have  not.    Look  at  the  antenna?  magnified — you 
see  a  long  hair  to  which  are  attached  a  number 
of  lesser  hairs.     These  I  consider  as  answering 
to  cilia  (our  eye-lashes  are  cilia  susceptible  to 
every  touch  and  communicating  to  the  eye  any 
impending  danger).    It  has  been  proved  that  all 
these  hairs  in  the  antennae  communicate  with  the 
large  tube  (similar  to  the  tube  running  through 
a  hair  of  your  own  head).     The  entire  antenna 
is   intersected  with  valves,  pores,  and  nerves, 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  brain  or  the  gan- 
glion performing  this  function. 

After  an  insect  arrives  at  maturity  it  has  two 
functions  to  perform — to  search  for  food,  and  to 
propagate  its  kind.  The  eyes  I  consider  of  very 
little  use  for  the  first  purpose.  I  am  convinced 
an  insect  can  not  look  straight  forward ;  but  of 
this  farther,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  eye. 
When  the  insect  is  in  search  of  food  this  hair 
touches  it,  communicates  the  sensation  to  the 
globular  joint  beside  it,  the  intelligence  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  the  palpi  test  it,  and  finally 
the  proboscis  receives  or  rejects  it.    In  all  insects 
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ANTHN'N-E. 

A.  Antenna  depressed.— B.  Antennae  elevated.— D.   Last  Joint  of  Antennae.— E.  Cilia.— C.  Cilia  touching  any  thing. 
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the  antennae  are  "designing  rods;"  they  feel 
their  way  with  them  as  does  a  blind  man  with 
his  stick ;  they  point  out  dangers  and  disagree- 
able rencontres ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  think  them 
nerves  of  hearing.  Take  two  butterflies,  touch 
them  equally  with  chloroform ;  when  still,  and 
apparently  dead,  cut  off  the  antenna?  of  one,  leav- 
ing them  on  the  other.  Now  apply  your  glass ; 
see  every  limb  is  quiescent  in  both.  Presently 
take  a  piece  of  window-glass  of  some  length,  put 
each  end  on  a  tumbler  half  full  of  water,  lay 
both  of  the  butterflies  on  this  glass,  antennae 
downward;  nay,  even  be  very  careful  to  press 
those  of  the  one  in  possession  of  these  members 
close  to  the  glass.  Dip  your  finger  into  the  water 
and  play  them  a  tune  as  if  on  musical  glasses  ; 
the  one  with  no  antennae  will  revive,  be  up  and 
away  long  before  the  other  begins  to  move.  How 
would  you  account  for  this  ?  I  esteem  the  pro- 
cess simple  enough,  that  they  hear  from  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  nervous  system.  The  but- 
terfly without  antennae  having  been  mutilated, 
the  nerves  become  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
sounds ;  it  was,  consequently,  the  soonest  acted 
upon.  If  the  antennae  were  nerves  of  hearing, 
the  one  without  them  must  have  been  deaf. 
Therefore  I  consider  the  seat  of  hearing  spread 
over  the  ganglions,  nervures,  large  and  small 
valves  and  cavities  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 
How  often  have  I  tried  this  experiment  the  past 
winter  on  one  of  my  pets,  a  large  golden  beetle ! 
I  fed  her  on  apple  and  cake.  About  eArery  three 
days  I  would  take  her  from  her  burrow,  bathe 
her  in  cold  water,  and  place  her  on  her  food. 
While  she  would  be  in  the  act  of  eating,  intent 
on  the  enjoyment  of  her  repast,  with  utter  silence 
around,  I  would  blow  a  blast  from  a  shrill  penny 
trumpet  over  her.  Not  even  a  nerve  seemed 
startled,  not  the  "wink  of  an, eye-lash"  would 
show  she  had  heard  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon. The  soft  music  of  a  musical-box  gave  her 
no  pleasure;  she  never  condescended  to  notice 
my  efforts.  But  take  a  penknife  or  pencil,  rap 
suddenly  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  she  was 
over  in  a  flash  flat  on  her  back — dead ;  ah,  yes, 
quite  dead  to  all  appearance  ;  and  there  I  might 
keep  her  dead  any  length  of  time  by  rapping. 
Watch  noiselessly ;  presently  one  pair  of  legs 
would  move,  then  all  of  them  ;  a  struggle  over 
on  to  her  legs,  and  away  she  would  scurry  to  her 
box  of  sand,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  would 
make  her  claws  dig  it  up  was  astonishing ;  in  a 
second  she  was  hid  out  of  sight  and  away  from 
all  danger.  Descend  into  a  cellar  where  the 
Blatta  (roaches)  are  numerous ;  make  the  most 
hideous  noises  you  like  without  touching  the 
floor  or  walls,  and  they  will  stand  perfectly  un- 
concerned;  but  step  on  the  floor,  walk  a  few 
paces  ever  so  stealthily  and  silently,  away  they 
go  ;  the  nervous  system  has  felt  danger,  and  flight 
is  the  instinct. 

That  hearing  is  conveyed  to  the  system  thus, 
in  some  of  the  crustacae  even,  circumstances  have 
shown.  Old  people  assert  that  the  bay  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was,  before  1812,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  finest  lobsters  in  the  world.     Aft- 


er the  heavy  cannonading  off  the  mouth  of  this 
harbor  during  the  last  war  the  beaches  around 
were  strewn  with  dead  lobsters ;  they  have  never 
been  known  to  visit  that  port  since.  The  same 
occurrence  took  place  when  the  British  bom- 
barded Copenhagen ;  lobsters  have  never  since 
been  caught  in  those  waters.  Of  course  no  one 
would  affirm  that  cannon  fired  ovcy  water  would 
cause  vibration  enough  to  kill  them ;  it  must 
have  been  the  shock  to  the  entire  nervous  system 
by  feeling  the  concussion  of  sound  which  caused 
their  death. 

As  for  smell,  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  conveyed 
to  the  insect  in  the  atmosphere  absorbed  through 
the  air-tubes ;  from  them,  through  the  respiratory 
nerves,  the  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain. 
Some  people  are  not  susceptible  to  perfumes  until 
they  taste  them.  If  a  room  is  perfectly  free  from 
gas  and  a  dozen  people  affirm  that  there  is  none 
on  its  atmosphere,  if  it  ever  has  been  there  I  shall 
taste  it  as  sensibly  as  I  would  a  strawberry. 
Put  onions  near  an  invalid  who  has  no  appetite, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  he  will  complain  of 
hunger ;  the  salivary  glands  begin  to  flow,  for  he 
tastes  the  perfume.  Thus  with  the  insect — there 
are  in  all,  more  or  less,  sacs  called  salivary  glands, 
which  absorb  a  perfume,  and  communicate  to 
the  brain  the  proximity  of  food,  whatever  it  may 
be ;  else  how  can  you  account  for  the  mistake 
made  by  the  blowr-fly  (Musca  vomitorid),  whose 
instinct  it  is  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  tainted  meat  ? 
It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  that  she  mistakes 
fetid  fungi  for  carrion.  "Look  close,"  Bays 
Rene,  ' '  over  any  of  the  very  singular  family  of 
plants,  the  stapelias,  in  hot-houses,  and  you  will 
perceive  them  invaded  by  a  host  of  maggots,  laid 
there  in  the  egg  by  her,  and  hatched  only  to 
starve. "  In  fact,  between  a  piece  of  tainted  meat 
and  the  flower  of  the  A rum-dracunculus,  when  in 
recent  bloom,  she  will  select  the  latter.  No  meat, 
in  its  worst  state,  can  excel  in  nauseous  stench 
this  flower ;  and  it  being  so  much  stronger,  she 
assumes  from  the  atmosphere  it  must  be  the 
proper  place  of  deposit  for  her  eggs.  These  ex- 
amples must  suffice. 

Let  us  consider  the  eyes  of  the  fly.  It  has 
five ;  two  compound  and  three  simple,  placed  in 
a  triangle  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They  are  all 
closer  together  in  the  males  than  in  the  females. 
The  compound  eye  in  the  Harpyia  is  a  pretty 
sight,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  in  many  others. 
The  aureal  coloring  matter  is  of  a  dark  brownish 
red.  Under  the  microscope  it  resembles  blood 
under  absorption.  This  eye  is  a  singular  affair. 
In  some  lights  it  has  a  dark  green  tinge;  in 
others  again  it  looks  golden  ;  but  when  compared 
with  many  others  it  may  be  called  dull.  The 
shape  is  convex,  covered  with  4000  facets  with 
cones  corresponding  to  each.  Mr.  Parsons,  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  Professor  Muller's  experi- 
ments on  the  vision  of  insects,  says,  "  Each  nerv- 
ous filament  conveys  to  the  bulb  of  the  optic 
nerve  the  impression  of  the  ray  which  it  has  in- 
dividually received ;  and  as  all  the  nervous  fila- 
ments, at  first  insulated  by  the  pigment,  are  at 
length  united  together  into  one   common  and 
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into  three  parts — the  head,  the  thorax  or  breast, 
and  the  abdomen.  The  thorax  is  the  portion  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  abdomen.  The  French 
call  it  corselet.  On  the  under  side  there  are  three 
rings — if  you  examine  the  illustration  you  will 
perceive  that  the  upper  side,  called  the  shield  or 
escutcheon,  has  three  stripes  running  perpendic- 
ularly, and  very  hairy  and  darker  than  the  rest  of 
the  body.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  this 
part ;  but  if  you  examine  the  under  portion  you 
will  find  on  the  first  ring  the  coxa  or  hip  joint, 
joining  the  legs  to  the  body ;  this  is  the  shortest 
pair.  On  the  second  ring  are  found  larger  hip 
joints,  and  a  longer  pair  of  legs,  and  the  two 
wings.  On  the  last  ring  are  placed  the  longest 
pair  of  legs,  and  the  halteres  or  poisers,  which  we 
shall  view  farther  by-and-by.  Besides  these  are 
two  pairs  of  stigmata  or  breathing  tubes  on  this 
side  of  the  thorax.  Cutting  off  the  top  of  this 
corslet  you  see,  under  this  rough  skin  or  shell, 
first,  two  long  respiratory  muscles,  called  trachea, 
connected  with  the  long,  nervous  chord  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to 
the  anus.  By  the  side  of  the  left  one  is  a  sac, 
which  is  the  salivary  sac  from  which  she  pumps, 
with  the  aid  of  the  capillary  nerves  of  her  pro- 
boscis, the  fluid  she  requires  to  moisten  any  hard 
substance  she  wishes  to  feed  upon.  Defour  has 
been  translated  calling  this  ' '  a  sac  for  the  ru- 
minating process" — a  strange  accomplishment  for 
an  insect  with  a  proboscis.  At  the  top,  not  far 
from  the  neck,  is  another  sac,  communicating 
with  the  stomach,  and  called  "the  crop"  by  sev- 
eral authors.  This  is  a  little  laboratory  where 
the  digestion  takes  place.  The  pure  fluid  retain- 
ed evidently  possesses  corrosive  qualities,  for  it 
rusts  any  fine  instrument  touching  it.      This 


fluid  runs  into  the  large  salivary  sac,  while  the 
coarse  fluids  pass  from  it  into  the  stomach. 
There  are,  besides  these,  a  large  number  of 
nerves — bundles  of  small  tissues  which  there  is 
not  space  here  to  describe.  So  we  will  turn  to 
these  fairy-like  appendages,  the  wings.  Those 
of  the  fly  have  six  nervures  running  nearly  their 
length,  and  several  shorter  ones  intersecting 
these.  The  filament  encasing  them  extends 
above  and  below,  being  double ;  it  is  a  network, 
coarse  and  stiff  beside  others,  but  looked  at  in  a 
good  light  you  will  find  it  highly  prismatic  ;  the 
rays  of  a  summer's  sunset  are  all  reflected  in  its 
tissue.  These  nervures,  small  and  large,  are  air- 
tubes  filled  from  the  trachea,  principally  by  the 
movement  of  the  little  halteres — small  vesicles 
placed  at  the  sockets  and  joints  of  the  wings  for 
this  purpose. 

These  little  halteres  or  balancers  are  air  tubes 
themselves  to  the  body,  furnishing  the  respira- 
tory muscles  and  the  pulmonary  sacs  with  fresh 
air ;  and  doubtless  through  these  is  communi- 
cated the  perfume  tasted  by  the  insect,  which 
constitutes  their  sense  of  smell.  From  these 
halteres  extend  ramifications  all  over  the  body. 
A  haltere  is  simply  a  hollow  thread  terminating 
in  a  globular  mass,  which  is  always  vibrating. 
It  is  protected  by  two  horny  scales,  ' '  which  re- 
semble," says  Latrielle,  "  two  shells  of  a  bivalve 
mollusc."  They  are  called  alulets,  cueilkron, 
or  winglets,  and  are  surrounded,  covered,  and 
protected  by  delicate  cilia. 

The  poisers  play  an  important  part  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  insect.  They  are  thought  to  be 
rudimentary  wings,  or  balancers,  or  poisers  to  the 
true  wings.  If  you  cut  one  off  the  insect  flies 
sideways,  and  will  thump  itself  against  the  glass 
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of  the  window  or  the  wall  most  helplessly ;  if 
you  cut  off  both  it  can  not  fly  at  all,  and  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  not  for  the  want  of  the  wings  being 
balanced,  but  because  the  insect  has  not  the 
power  to  inflate  the  nervures  of  the  wings  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  halteres.  Next  to  the 
antenna?,  I  consider  these  little  halteres  the  most 
important  members  of  the  fly's  body — perform- 
ing the  parts  of  air-suppliers  to  the  body,  the  in- 
formant to  the  taste  that  food  is  near,  constitut- 
ing themselves  as  almost  and  literally  olfactory 
nerves  by  aid  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
have  their  vibratile  action,  and  certainly  per- 
forming the  work  of  inflating  the  wings.  When 
the  fly  is  under  the  effects  of  chloroform  they  are 
exceedingly  vibratile.  You  can  not  quiet  them, 
nay,  even  pick  them  out  from  the  body,  and  they 
will  continue  to  move  hours  after. 

The  leg  is  the  next  member  before  us.  Ex- 
amine the  illustration,  and  you  will  see  the  va- 
rious joints.  Under  the  glass  the  limb  looks  as 
if  beset  with  thorns,  the  hairs  are  so  coarse  and 
strong.  Although  the  femur,  or  thigh,  is  the 
largest  of  the  five  joints,  it  is  in  reality  the  weak- 
est, being  subject  at  times  to  the  growth  of  a 
strange  tumor.  Seven  years  ago  I  perceived  a 
great  mortality  among  these  insects,  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  enjoying  their  palmiest 
days.  I  examined  a  number,  and  found  on  all 
these  excrescences  at  both  ends.  In  some  in- 
stances the  legs  dropped  off  at  the  coga,  or  hip, 
some  days  before  they  died.  I  have  seen  it  on 
a  few  several  times  since.  I  feel  assured  it  was 
a  collection  of  parasites,  but  exactly  of  what  na- 
ture the  powers  of  my  glass  were  too  low  to  show. 


Let  her  now  "  put  her  foot  down."  It  is  far 
more  celebrated  and  talked  over  by  men  than 
was  ever  that  of  Cinderella.  Here  it  is ;  it  looks 
worthy  of  some  consideration.  The  walking 
against  gravity  is  not  an  accomplishment  be- 
longing to  the  fly  alone;  many  other  insects 
possess  it ;  beetles,  spiders,  frogs,  and  several  in- 
dividuals of  the  Sauria  family,  particularly  some 
of  the  little  Geckotians  at  the  South.  There  is 
a  Katydid  {Platyphyllum  cancavum)  before  me 
now,  who,  having  finished  her  breakfast,  is  hang- 
ing in  repose,  back  downward,  from  the  top  of 
the  glass.  I  consider  this  decidedly  an  achieve- 
ment ;  but  some  inequalities  in  the  glass  evi- 
dently assist  the  hooks  in  retaining  her  position. 
Abbe  de  la  Pluche's  suggestion,  "that  the  fly 
has  a  fluid  in  the  sponges  on  her  feet  which  she 
compresses  against  the  glass,  which  fixes  her  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  falling  without 
diminishing  the  facility  of  her  progress, "  though 
very  much  ridiculed  among  his  contemporaries, 
has  been  revived  within  the  last  four  years  by 
Mr.  Hepworth,  who  remarks  "  that  there  is  at 
the  termination  of  each  of  these  numerous  hairs 
that  cover  the  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
a  minute  expansion  which  is  kept  moist  by  a 
fluid  exuding  from  the  extremity."  But  if  you 
follow  the  footsteps  of  a  fly  with  a  magnifier,  as 
she  traverses  a  superior  mirror,  there  is  not  a 
shade  left  behind  them.  Moreover,  you  may 
split  these  sponges,  and  no  microscope  I  have 
seen  will  show  the  slightest  root  or  pore  of  a 
hair  on  the  other  side.  Consider  the  number 
of  steps  taken  daily  by  the  fly;  what  a  drain 
this  would  involve  upon  her  system !     Where  is 
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the  fluid  generated,  and  how  is  it  communicated 
to  the  foot  ?  There  is  a  strong,  harsh  fibre  con- 
necting the  joints  of  the  foot ;  but  it  is  not  tubu- 
lar, and  could  not  convey  fluid.  The  hairs  are 
arranged  on  the  pads  very  systematically,  and 
they  are  very  strong.  Their  points  coming  first 
in  contact  with  a  substance,  the  pressure  be- 
comes equal  all  over  the  cushion,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  vacuum  complete  and  tight ;  whereas, 
if  the  skin  was  not  pressed  down  equally  all  over 
the  pad  at  the  same  time,  air  bubbles  would  ex- 
ist, weakening  the  suction  and  rendering  the 
footing  insecure.  Put  a  fly  under  a  glass  early 
in  the  season,  and  feed  her.  She  is  old  at  the 
end  of  October.  Examine  her  feet  then,  and 
you  will  find  the  hooks  flaking  off  in  particles. 
They  soften  at  the  tops  when  age  advances, 
which  causes  the  flies  on  the  approach  of  winter 
to  lose  their  hold,  when  they  fall  on  their  backs 
and  die.  It  is  only  the  second  brood  whose 
hooks  are  sound,  and  these  show,  on  emerging 
in  spring,  their  inability  to  serve  for  any  length 
of  time.  Derham,  White  of  Selborne,  Bennett, 
and  others,  concluded  it  was  by  "the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  that  the  fly  retained  its  po- 
sition." "After  the  manner,"  says  the  first, 
"  boys  carry  heavy  stones  with  only  a  wet  piece 
of  leather  clapped  on  the  top  of  the  stone." 
Shaw  suggests,  ' '  She  hooks  her  claws  to  the 
tarnish  on  the  glass,  or  the  dirty,  smoky  sub- 
stances adhering  to  the  surface."  But  it  is  now 
ascertained  beyond  cavil,  that  "  the  apparatus  in 
the  feet  of  the  fly  and  its  congeners  consists  of 
two  or  three  membranous  suckers  connected  with 
the  last  joint  of  the  foot  by  a  narrow  neck,  of  a 
funnel  shape,  immediately  under  the  base  of  each 
claw,  and  movable  in  all  directions.  These  suck- 
ers are  convex  above  and  hollow  below  the  edges, 
being  margined  with  minute  serratures,  and  the 
hollow  portion  covered  with  down.  In  order  to 
produce  the  vacuum  and  the  pressure,  these  mem- 
branes are  separated  and  expanded,  and  when 
the  fly  is  about  to  lift  its  foot  it  brings  them  to- 
gether and  folds  them  up,  as  it  were,  between 
the  two  claws."  If  you  confine  a  fly  in  a  tum- 
bler, or  place  something  tempting  on  a  hand- 
mirror,  you  can  easily,  even  with  an  inferior 
glass,  convince  yourself  of  the  justice  of  these 
remarks.  Have  you  never  watched  her  perform- 
ing her  toilet  ?  These  pads  and  hooks  serve  as 
combs  and  brushes.  She  is  very  cleanly,  and 
such  an  active  little  body  must  gather  a  quan- 
tity of  dust  during  her  various  rambles.  She 
never  pauses  for  rest  a  second  but  they  are  pass- 
ed over  her  person  and  rubbed  against  each  oth- 
er, and  after  her  feet  have  been  in  fluid  you  can, 
if  you  watch  her,  see  her  with  the  lips  of  her  pro- 
boscis sop  the  pads,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  until 
they  are  relieved  of  the  adhering  moisture. 

We  have  now  remaining  only  the  abdomen  or 
body.  This  is  encircled  by  several  rings,  which 
recede  into  each  other  or  distend,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  insect.  Down  the  centre  of  the 
abdomen,  dividing  these  rings,  is  a  flexible  mus- 
cle. On  each  ring  are  two  very  minute  holes, 
called  the  stigmata,  pores,  admitting  air  into  the 
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body,  whereby  the  fluid  called  the  blood  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  breathing  and  sustaining  the  viscera 
of  the  fly's  membraneous  system.  In  the  inte- 
rior you  will  find,  if  you  like  the  investigation, 
the  trachea  attached  to  the  abdomen,  through 
which  respiration  is  performed  by  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  two 
large  pulmonary  sacs,  opening  at  the  will  of  the 
insect  into  the  trachea  of  the  thorax.  From  ex- 
periments I  have  made  on  these  insects  while  un- 
der the  effects  of  chloroform,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  fly,  on  alighting,  forces  all  the  air  from  the 
pulmonary  sacs  into  the  large  tracheal  muscles, 
thereby  nearly  doubling  her  weight ;  but  as  she 
rises  on  her  wings,  their  action  forces  the  air  back 
into  the  sacs,  which  adds  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
insect,  and  assists  her  to  rise. 

The  brain,  which  is  simply  a  couple  of  masses 
called  ganglions,  of  course  very  minute  to  be 
concealed  in  this  small  head,  has  a  number  of 
nerves  attached  to  it,  which  communicate  with 
other  members :  two  to  the  eyes,  two  to  the  an- 
tennas, several  to  the  proboscis,  the  palpi,  and 
probably  others.  Many  may  be  seen  branching 
out  and  convoluting  every  where,  but  all  event- 
ually communicating  with  the  mass  called  the 
heart ;  which  is  a  dorsal  vessel  extending  only 
the  length  of  the  body,  closely  attached  to  the 
external  shell.  It  is  of  such  a  mucous  nature 
that  it  can  not  be  effectively  represented  on  pa- 
per. One  little  vein  I  must  mention,  feeling  as- 
sured that  it  is  of  importance  in  the  economy  of 
the  insect.  It  is  very  long  and  thin,  runs  in  and 
out  under  large  tubes,  and  gets  tied  up  in  the 
small  arteries,  but  always  reappears.  Its  use  1 
could  never  ascertain.  It  springs  from  the  brain 
and  terminates  in  some  of  the  inaccessible  valves 
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Upper  side.— B.  Under  side.— c.   Pulmonnrv  Sacs.— d.  Intestinal 
Canal.— t.  Abdominal  Trachea. 
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of  the  heart.  It  is  easily  traced  through  all 
its  evolutions  in  flies  killed  by  poison,  if 
observed  the  moment  they  fall.  In  some 
it  is  of  a  gray  and  blue  tinge,  in  others  a 
bright  copperish  red,  owing  to  the  qualities 
of  the  poison,  I  presume;  but  it  is  not  so 
easily  detected  when  they  are  killed  with 
chloroform. 

You  would  not  suppose,  looking  at  this 
atom,  there  was  such  a  world  of  compli- 
cated machinery  working  within  so  confined 
a  space,  all  performing  their  various  func- 
tions at  the  command  of  Him  who  made  the 
tiny  animal  for  His  own  purposes.  You  can 
not  fail  of  feeling  amazed  at  such  an  em- 
bodiment of  marvels.  It  is  in  its  construc- 
tion the  most  harmonious  and  systematic 
in  the  insect  kingdom,  and  beautifully  has 
every  joint  and  nerve  its  appropriate  use  and 
action. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  the  point  where 
that  important  question  can  be  asked  with 
propriety,  "Where  do  all  the  flies  come 
from?"  Many  authors  assert  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  any  substance  of  a  moist 
nature.  This  I  think  decidedly  erroneous. 
Those  choosing  flowers  and  decayed  vegeta- 
ble matter  belong  to  the  large  family  of  the 
Anthomyzides  (flower-flies),  which  resemble 
the  common  house-fly  so  closely  in  some  of 
the  genera  that  a  very  experienced  observer 
can  be  deceived.  Three  individuals  out  of  four 
could  see  no  difference  between  two  flies  I  show- 
ed them  until  I  pointed  out  the  almost  invisi- 
ble celulets,  the  exposed  halteres,  the  princi- 
pal nervures  running  parallel  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  wings.  This  fly  had  been  depositing  her 
eggs  on  the  decayed  and  glutinous  leaves  of 
some  potted   bulbs  now  faded  out  of  season. 
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A.  PupnCa?e. — B.  Pupnrium  opened  to  show  Hooks. — C.  Pupa  Case, 
second  day  of  closing  Pangs.— D.  Pupa  Cftso,  natural  size.— E.  Egg 
of  Harpynin. 
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Under  side  of  Abdomen. — B.  Abdomen  distended  with  Eggs.— C.  Ovipos 
itor  open. — D.  Ovipositor  dropping  Egg. 


The  Musca  domestica  (Linnseus)  confines  her- 
self to  fresh  stable  manure  of  the  horse.  I  nev- 
er found  her  eggs  in  any  substance  but  this. 
She  generally  averages  about  two  hundred  eggs 
the  season,  but  at  one  time  seldom  deposits  more 
than  seventy.  She  then  rests  about  six  weeks, 
and  makes  another  deposit,  always  retaining 
some  within  her  ovary.  The  Harpyia  deposits 
her  eggs  in  decayed  fish  manure;  and  farmers 
who  use  it  without  covering  it  with  lime  may 
expect  it  to  be  devoured.  This  is  the  reason 
they  are  found  so  intolerable  at  the  watering- 
places.  The  progeny  of  one  fly  will  devour  a 
moderate-sized  fish  in  seven  hours.  Away  from 
the  coast,  where  this  manure  is  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  "  slush"  of  the  cow  and  pig-pens  will 
answer  her  purpose.  The  Harpyia  tenuis  keeps 
her  company.  There  are,  besides,  seven  species 
of  mnsca  choosing  fish  manure  as  a  deposit. 
The  Harpynia  I  have  hitherto  found  only  in 
horse-manure  within  the  stable.  I  never  found 
her  depositing  out  of  doors.  Her  egg  has  a 
small  neck  or  handle  to  it,  serving,  I  presume, 
as  a  mouth  for  air  or  moisture.  This  disappears 
on  the  third  day,  but  whether  it  drops  off  or  is 
absorbed  I  never  discovered.  The  fly  I  have  illus- 
trated held,  as  far  as  I  could  count  with  the 
glass  through  the  distended  skin,  one  hundred 
and  ten  eggs  ready  for  being  deposited.  The 
mass  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  is  evidently  not  im- 
pregnated at  the  same  time.  I  have  had  two 
flies  under  observation  lately;  one  contained 
only  a  few  eggs  around  the  mouth  of  the  ovipos- 
itor; the  other's  ovary  was  about  a  third  full, 
showing  by  its  bright  yellow  tinge  how  far  the 
mass  of  eggs  extended.     Those  remaining  over 
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the  winter  have  the  eggs  impregnated  in  the 
fall,  and  remain  thus  until  the  warmth  of  early 
spring  induces  the  mother  fly  to  come  forth  and 
deposit  them — about  the  beginning  of  May.  If 
the  season  is  warm  and  late  there  are  three 
broods  of  the  Harpyia  during  the  summer,  not 
including  those  who  come  forth  late,  which  are 
those  who  hybernate. 

The  fly's  ovipositor  is  retractile,  and  can  be 
closed  up  like  a  telescope  and  drawn  within  the 
body.  During  the  time  she  is  depositing  her 
eggs  she  has  a  peculiar  hairy  aspect.  When  she 
dies  after  the  last  deposit,  which  is  almost  im- 
mediately, her  position  for  half  an  hour  or 
more  is  very  strange.  At  first  she  is  singular- 
ly stretched  out;  the  body  afterward  contracts 
and  eventually  resembles  any  other  dead  fly. 
The  larva  emerges  in  never  less  than  six  days, 
and  sometimes  not  for  twenty,  according  to 
the  weather ;  and  never  during  rain.  The 
chosen  time  is  just  as  the  sun  is  rising  and 
the  earth  moist  with  dew.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
ugly  grub,  with  its  head  at  the  small  end  of  its 
body.  No  eyes :  he  always  appeared  to  me  to 
resemble  a  blind  puppy  wriggling  along.  He 
has  no  feet,  but  only  a  pair  of  hooks  with  which 
he  feeds  himself,  about  as  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  would  think,  as  a  pair  of  chopsticks ; 
but  he  manages  to  consume  his  food  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  voracity  a  Chinese  does  his 
rice.  The  large  end  of  his  body  is  truncated 
like  a  barrel's  head.  When  he  has  eaten  suffi- 
ciently he  descends  into   the   earth    and  com- 
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Larva,  enlarged  nnd  natural  size. — B.  Pupa  Case 
D.  Preparing  to  come  out. — E.  Chrysalis, 


0.  Point  of  Egress 
F.  Ichneumon  Fly. 


mences  to  contract  his  thirteen  rings  until  he 
resembles  a  mustard  seed  made  of  leather. 

Within  this  shell  he  reposes,  separated  from 
its  skin,  as  a  young  bird  within  the  egg.  His 
hooks  are  now  cast  away  as  quite  useless. 

When  ready  to  come  forth  as  a  perfect  in- 
sect the  Harpyia  proceeds  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
If  you  perceive  a  movement  in  the  pupa  case 
and  open  it,  you  will  find  the  fly  with  his  head 
pressed  apparently  against  the  thinnest  end  of 
the  puparium,  so  as  to  force  an  opening  for  his 
body.  This  operation  with  the  common  blow- 
fly (Musca  carnaria),  and  some  others,  is  safe 
enough,  for  the  head  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
bladder,  which  can  be  inflated  until  it  forms  a 
kind  of  muzzle  or  snout,  gradually  enlarging 
until  it  resembles  a  ball,  with  which  it  ruptures 
the  pupa  case ;  but  with  the  genera  which  pos- 
sess such  prominent  eyes,  projecting  much  beyond 
the  division  between  them,  which  may  be  termed 
the  forehead,  it  always  appeared  to  me  a  decided 
risk  to  use  the  tops  of  these  discs,  with  their  ten- 
der facets  so  fragile,  to  force  an  opening  through 
such  a  tough  material.  After  years  of  observa- 
tion, I  discovered  that  with  the  Harpyia,  after 
the  head  has  been  projected  so  as  to  make  room 
for  the  movement  of  the  legs,  these  are  gradu- 
ally pushed  up,  while  the  head  is  drawn  down 
between  them,  when  their  joints,  doubled  like 
an  elbow,  force  an  opening.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished the  legs  must  be  drawn  back,  which 
consumes  probably  a  day ;  but  at  last  the  head 
obtains  its  right  position,  pushes  the  dilapidated 
end  apart,  and  the  body  easily  emerges. 
This  observation  was  confirmed  thus :  I 
had  been  for  some  days  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  bursting  of  a  caterpillar  chrysalis. 
I  anticipated  seeing  a  fairy  step  out  at 
almost  any  moment,  when  unexpectedly 
one  day  I  perceived  a  black  imp  protrud- 
ing his  feelers  from  a  puncture  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  at  the  top  of  the  chrysalis. 
Out  he  scrambled,  then  another,  and  an- 
other. At  last  I  got  tired  seeing  this  army 
of  little  black  imps  pouring  out.  I  took 
a  penknife  and  ripped  up  the  case  a  short 
distance.  Those  near  the  opening  had 
their  heads  placed  (resembling  minute 
glass  beads)  ready  when  their  turn  should 
come;  but  those  beyond  and  farther  in 
the  case  had  their  heads  sunk  down  and 
their  legs  elbowed,  as  if  making  an  effort 
then  to  force  more  of  the  case.  As  room 
was  made  for  them,  by  the  egress  of  the 
advanced  column,  the  heads  protruded  and 
the  legs  were  drawn  back  to  their  natural 
position.  Out  of  this  chrysalis  came  286 
flies,  counted  after  my  curiosity  had  been 
excited  to  know  how  many  there  were. 
At  least  fifty  made  their  escape  before  I 
began  to  take  account.  Those  beyond  the 
rings  were  golden  green  Ichneumon  flies 
with  most  beautiful  prismatic  wings ;  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  case  were  very 
minute  black  insects  with  violet-colored 
wings.     I  have  never  met  with  either  of 
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them  before.  It  is  very  evident  this  caterpillar 
had  been  used  by  two  species  of  this  fly ;  it  is  a 
rare  and  uncommon  occurrence. 

A  full-grown  fly  will  live  throughout  the  sum- 
mer under  a  glass,  if  fed  with  cake  or  fruit ; 
but  it  must  have  some  cooked  juicy  meat  at 
times  and  clear  water  to  keep  it  healthy.  It  is 
believed  that  flies  die  at  the  close  of  the  season 
with  a  disease  which  has  been  honored  with  the 
name  of  Empusa  Muscat  They  are  seen  stand- 
ing as  if  just  alighted,  with  proboscis  extended, 
looking  as  if  about  to  fly.  When  examined 
they  are  found  covered  with  fungi,  and  crumble 
to  dust  on  being  touched.  Goethe  noticed  and 
described  this  disease  in  some  of  the  German 
papers.  It  had  been  suggested  and  described  by 
De  Geer  as  far  back  as  1782 ;  but  I  am  skepti- 
cal enough  to  confess  my  conviction  that  authors 
have  grasped  a  result  with  too  much  haste. 

Living  upon  fluids,  of  course  you  may  suppose 
there  is  nothing  very  material  about  a  fly.  A 
little  chemical  effort  will  enable  you  to  dissolve 
him,  and  throw  him  away,  literally  "spill  him" 
in  a  few  drops.  Old  age 
— the  Nemesis  of  biped 
as  well  as  insect — over- 
takes them,  the  cold  blast 
of  winter  chills  them,  and 
clinging  to  appearances 
to  the  last,  as  we  do,  they 
stand  up  to  it  and  die 
like  heroes.  The  evapo- 
ration of  living  fluid  now 
commences,  and  from  it 
springs  this  fungus  —  as 
mould  does  from  darkness 
on  furniture  in  a  room 
from  whence  light  has  been  long  excluded.  To 
say  this  causes  the  death  of  the  insect  would  be 
wrong.  Kill  a  dozen  of  flies,  young  and  healthy, 
cork  them  up  from  the  air,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  so  thickly  covered  with  this  fungus 
that  you  can  not  see  the  insects.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  a  friend  sent  me,  from  some  distance, 
a  spider,  a  splendid  specimen,  related  to  the  Ly- 
cosa  family  (ground-spiders),  a  new  species.  This 
was  a  most  brilliant  and  unique  dame,  in  mag- 
nificent black  velvet  and  gold  embossments.  She 
was  placed  under  a  glass,  every  delicacy  was  of- 
fered her — gnats ;  nice,  tender  little  flies ;  a  bonne 
bouche  in  the  shape  of  a  young  verdant  grass- 
hopper. All  in  vain.  She  would  not  deign  even 
to  look  at  them,  unless  they  annoyed  her,  -when 
she  gave  them  a  nip,  and  sent  them,  with  a  jerk, 
some  distance  from  her.  I  put  in,  at  various 
times,  several  large  flies,  removing  the  carcasses 
of  the  slain.  On  the  fourth  day  she  deposited 
three  eggs,  which,  during  the  day,  she  enveloped 
in  a  silken  bag.  I  now  placed  under  the  glass 
a  small  pot  of  earth,  thinking  she  might  con- 
struct a  new  home ;  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 
On  the  fifth  day  she  caught  all  the  flies  then  un- 
der the  glass,  five  in  number,  and  tied  each  of  their 
wings  and  legs  together.  She  then  drew  up  the 
silken  bag  containing  the  eggs  beside  them.  Now 
she  commenced  taking  life  in  earnest,  spinning 
day  and  night.     A  beautiful  little  tent  began  to 
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be  evolved,  one  end  pinned  against  the  side  of 
the  pot  containing  the  earth,  the  other  three 
gummed  to  the  paper  on  which  the  glass  was 
I  placed.  It  was  conical  in  shape,  sloping  gentlv 
j  down  to  the  foundation.  Under  this  silken  can- 
■  opy  reposed  the  three  eggs  and  five  imprisoned 
flies,  hermetically  sealed  up  —  for  the  tent  was 
glued,  on  examination,  tightly  all  round  to  the 
paper.  Four  days  from  this  time,  seeing  her 
very  stationary,  I  examined  her,  and  found  her 
J  dead.  She  had  evidently  died  of  a  disease  I  once 
[  heard  a  sad  emigree  describe  as  "Une  maladie 
de  l'amour  de  la  patrie  et  de  la  maternite  pour 
les  morts" — "A  malady  of  love  of  country,  and 
a  maternal  love  for  the  dead."  On  removing 
her  she  fell  to  pieces,  there  remaining  only  a  thin 
shell.  She  had  spun  up  the  materials  of  exist- 
ence in  this  last  effort  for  her  offspring.  She 
had  evidently  been  captured  at  the  time  she  was 
depositing  her  eggs,  and  her  captors  had  over- 
looked her  deep-seated  love  for  her  young,  and 
neglected  to  retain  her  egg-bag.  They  always 
pine  and  die  when  separated  from  this.  Other- 
wise they  are  content,  and  will  thrive,  and  event- 
ually bring  out  a  fine  brood  of  young  ones.  I 
loosened  this  tent  to  see  what  effect  confinement 
had  on  the  flies.  They  were  covered  thickly 
with  a  fungus,  a  prolific  mould,  some  spores  of 
which  were  nearly  ripe.  The  flies  were  all  alive. 
After  two  hours'  work  I  loosened  one  from  his 
trammels,  but  he  could  not  rouse  himself  effect- 
ually to  use  his  liberty.  He  had  evidently  re- 
ceived a  gentle  narcotic,  which  was  to  serve  for  a 
specific  time — when  the  eggs  were  hatched.  In 
this  instance,  you  perceive,  the  fungus  covered 
these  flies  while  they  were  yet  alive.  As  for 
"  crumbling  into  dust,"  the  sound  and  healthy 
flies  I  have  had  under  examination  these  few 
weeks  past,  if  touched  with  a  needle,  are  but  dust. 
Putting  one  of  their  abdomens,  as  I  write,  under 
the  glass,  there  is  not  a  single  atom  of  the  com- 
plicated interior  remaining  ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  mere  dry  shell. 

The  use  of  the  fly  is  a  question  some  people  re- 
fuse to  have  solved  for  them.  These  house  flies 
consume  an  immense  quantity  when  they  are 
numerous — and  permit  me  to  say  they  are  posi- 
tively necessary  where  they  are  found ;  thus  they 
never  or  seldom  appear  unless  the  negligence  of 
housekeepers  invites  them.  They  are  the  food  of 
swallows,  robins,  and  sparrows;  barn-yard  poul- 
try are  fon'd  of  them ;  they  are  medicine  to  the 
dog  and  cat,  serving  as  poison  to  the  intestinal 
worms  which  trouble  these  animals ;  and  there 
must  be  a  variety  of  other  uses  for  them,  which 
our  finite  vision  can  not  penetrate,  but  which  are 
ordered  by  Him  who  knoweth  all  things.  Lin- 
nams  tells  us  the  larvae  of  three  females  of  the 
Musca  vomitoria  (common  blt>w-fly)  will  devour 
the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion. 
This  being  the  case,  consider  how  indispensable 
the  whole  family  of  Muscidce  is  in  the  removal 
of  decayed  matter  and  fetid  substances,  particu- 
larly in  warm  climates  and  closely  built  up  cities. 
Therefore,  if  not  for  the  beauty  of  the  fly,  at  least 
for  his  usefulness, 

"Hinder  him  not,  he  preacheth  too." 
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' ;  fT\  HIS  city  hath '  a  pleasant  seat,' "  wrote  from 
JL  Richmond  the  Great  Expounder.  The 
early  beams  of  the  October  sun,  which  furnished 
him  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  dallied,  as  he 
wrote,  with  the  dew-drops  on  the  lindens,  elms, 
and  aspens  around  him,  cast  their  buff  coat  over 
the  birches,  maples,  and  willows  of  the  middle 
ground,  and  blended  in  the  distance,  on  the 
transfluvial  hills,  the  autumn  mist  and  the  gre- 
garious but  unsocial  pines.  The  rushing  river, 
curbed  and  bewildered  from  time  immemorial 
by  seams  and  boulders  of  unyielding  granite ;  the 
masts  and  spires  and  thronging  walls,  overlook- 
ing rock  and  water  and  the  gently  swelling  plain 
beyond;  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  equal  in 
height  but  infinitely  diverse  in  form — "distinct 
as  the  billows  but  one  as  the  sea" — holding  watch 
and  ward  over  them  and  over  all,  made  up  a 
scene  certainly  worthy  of  leading  forth  into  ex- 


pression the  latent  poetry  of  that  great  soul. 
Had  not  intellect  so  strongly  outweighed,  or  at 
least  repressed,  fancy  in  him,  with  how  brilliant 
a  procession  would  he  have  peopled  the  landscape ! 
To  one  "of  imagination  all  compact,"  each  de- 
parted century  would  have  furnished  its  repre- 
sentatives of  names  which  will  never  die.  Close 
by  were  the  walls  still  vocal  with  the  tones  of 
Randolph,  Madison,  Leigh,  and  their  compeers. 
On  the  nearest  eastward  eminence  rose,  through 
clustering  trees,  the  old  white  church  which 
rang  to  Henry's  appeal  for  liberty  or  death. 
Still  further  eastward,  but  nearer  the  river,  was 
visible  the  site  of  the  Indian  town  which  formed 
the  chief  residence  and  bore  the  name  of  Pow- 
hatan. For  miles  beyond  glimmered  the  stream 
whose  abounding  waves  nurtured  the  first  germ 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  America. 

The  scene  from  which  Webster  turned,  if  not 
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the  reflections  it  must  have  suggested  to  him, 
has  been,  and  will  be,  the  luxury  of  many  an 
humbler  traveler.  Most  of  its  natural  elements, 
and  all  its  historical  associations,  will  be  change- 
less throughout  time.  The  pickaxe  will  continue 
to  modify  somewhat  the  buttresses  of  the  main 
hills,  and  new  bridges  will  be  added  to  the  three 
which  now  thread  so  straightly  the  island-laby- 
rinth. Rectangular  and  loop-holed  piles  of  brick 
will  swarm  over  many  bluffs  and  ravines  as  yet 
"  unimproved,"  and  factory  chimneys  will  flaunt 
their  white  and  black  pennons  in  wider  and 
denser  array.  But  the  islets  of  rock,  with  the 
birches  and  willows  which  monopolize  their  rifts 
of  scanty  soil,  will  be  long  untouched  because 
untempting.  And  the  pines  which  now  fringe 
the  horizon  will  fringe  it,  in  all  probability,  un- 
til agriculture  shall  have  altered  for  the  better 
the  ground  on  which  they  grow,  as  decidedly  as, 
since  their  predecessors  first  felt  the  white  man's 
axe,  it  has  been  altered  for  the  worse. 

One  of  the  aforesaid  buttresses,  running  di- 
rectly across  the  course  of  the  principal  street, 
has  brought  it  to  an  abrupt  and  premature  end. 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia,  thus  appears 
to  the  eye  to  have  its  exemplar  in  Emerson's 
broad  and  beaten  highway,  that  ended  in  a  squir- 
rel-track and  ran  up  a  tree.  Tracing,  however, 
the  mystery  more  closely,  we  find  that  it  swerves 
from  the  hill  and  darts  suddenly  down,  rocket- 
like, to  Rocketts.  Here  congregate  those  who 
go  down  to  the  deep  in  brigs  and  schooners. 
Passing  through  this  settlement  of  a  most  un- 
settled race,  we  reach,  within  half  a  mile,  the 
locality  noted  as  Powhatan's  capital.     It  is  to 


the  south  of  the  road  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  second  bank, 
or  upper  level  of  alluvion,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  lower.  The  ground  falls  abruptly  on  the 
front  or  river  side,  and  more  gradually  on  the 
other  quarters.  On  the  east  the  deep  channel 
of  a  brook  separates  it  from  the  most  command- 
ing point  of  the  upland.  A  situation  of  this  de- 
scription was,  as  is  well  known,  a  favorite  with 
the  Indians  every  where.  Sufficiently  removed 
from  the  higher  hills  by  a  comparative!}'  level 
interval,  and  overlooking  the  rich  bottoms  most- 
ly selected  for  their  primitive  farming  operations, 
it  best  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  convenience  for 
industrial  purposes  and  for  defense.  We  are 
familiar  with  a  similar  spot  on  the  South  Branch 
of  Potomac,  or  Wappacomo — one  of  the  loveliest 
streams  in  America — where  the  ground  is  abso- 
lutely strewn,  for  a  space  of  several  acres,  with 
arrow-heads  and  bits  of  aboriginal  pottery. 
Tradition  there  locates  an  Indian  fort. 

Immediately  on  the  selection  of  Jamestown 
for  the  seat  of  the  colony,  "Newport,  Smith, 
and  twentie  others,  were  sent  to  discover  the 
head  of  the  river :  by  divers  small  habitations 
they  passed,  in  six  dayes  they  arrived  at  a  Towne 
called  Powhatan,  consisting  of  some  twelve 
houses,  pleasantly  seated  on  a  hill ;  before  it 
three  fertile  Isles,  about  it  many  of  their  corne- 
fields,  the  place  is  very  pleasant,  and  strong  by 
nature,  of  this  place  the  Prince  is  called  Pow- 
hatan, and  his  people  Powhatans,  to  this  place 
the  river  is  navigable ;  but  higher  within  a  myle, 
by  reason  of  the  Rockes  and  Isles,  there  is  not  pas- 
sage for  a  small  Boat ;  this  they  call  the  Falles." 
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This  brief  description  is  of  itself  ample  to 
identify  the  locality.  The  falls  are  about  a  mile 
above.  Directly  in  front  are  the  three  islands, 
though  one  of  them  has  been  reduced  by  freshets 
to  the  humble  station  of  a  sand-bar.  Of  them 
there  can  be  no  question,  since  no  other  islands 
exist  between  the  falls  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Appomattox — a  distance  of  forty 
miles. 

For  considerably  more  tha'n  a  century  Poiv- 
hatan,  as  it  is  still  styled,  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family.  Taste,  time,  and  wealth 
have  combined  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  spot.  The  genius  loci  has  never  been  neg- 
lected. What  few  relics  of  the  red  man  existed 
have  been  by  the  present  possessors  carefully  pre- 
served. Beyond,  however,  some  of  the  ordinary 
arrow-heads,  axes,  etc.,  these  remains  are  few 
indeed.  One  granite  boulder,  perhaps  a  ton  in 
weight,  bears  many  traces  of  rude  carving.  A 
row  of  symmetrical  holes,  an  inch  or  more  deep, 
runs  along  the  top.  On  the  sloping  side  are 
graven  marks  of  the  shape  of  a  child's  and  an 
adult's  foot,  a  horse-shoe,  and  others  less  dis- 
tinguishable. These  are  obviously  of  far  great- 
er age  than  other  cuttings  on  the  same  surface, 
which  are  dated  1741,  and  which  give  in  two  or 
three  places  the  initial  (M)  of  the  family  in  posses- 
sion: Mayo.  The  block  is  termed  popularly 
"Powhatan's  Tombstone;"  but  wre  could  learn  no 
distinct  evidence  justifying  that  designation.  It 
lies  where  it  has  always  lain,  near  the  brink  of 
the  front  declivity.  Some  eighty  paces  distant 
is  another  fugitive  stone,  more  imaginatively 
termed  Captain  Smith's  Hock.     The  discoverer 


himself  disposes  of  its  claims  in  these  words :  "At 
Werowocomoco,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Pamaonkee  (York),  was  his  residence,  when  I 
was  delivered  him  prisoner,  some  fourteen  myles 
from  Jamestown." 

The  originator  of  the  tradition  argued,  doubt- 
less, from  the  form  of  the  stone.  It  has  a  smooth 
concave  depression,  finely  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  adventurer's  head  and 
shoulders.  Its  obvious  suitability  to  the  general 
purpose  in  question  must  have  often  struck  the 
grim  chieftain  and  his  grimmer  followers.  Doubt- 
less, in  their  moods  of  peaceful  musing,  when 
nothing  intruded  to  disturb  the  calm  serenity  of 
their  minds,  or  to  divert  them  from  the  inven- 
tion of  new  tortures  for  their  neighboring  foes, 
the  Manakins,  many  a  wistful  glance  was  cast 
at  this  admirable  head-smashing  arrangement, 
and  the  war-club  whirled,  with  professional  pre- 
cision and  enthusiasm,  over  the  head  of  the  im- 
aginary "subject."  We  can  fancy  the  astute 
old  king,  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  the  ma- 
tutinal nibble  at  the  body,  or  rather  the  ear,  of 
Mondamin  over,  ditto  the  matutinal  pipe,  an 
hour's  lazy  overseeing  of  his  corn-hoeing  harem 
grown  tedious,  stalking  pensively  forth  in  a 
brown  study  and  a  gray  ' '  mantell  of  Rarowcun 
skinnes."  This  granite  boulder  arrests  him. 
Speculations,  partly  utilitarian  and  partly  theo- 
logical, seize  his  brain.  "  Cui  bono?  When, 
how,  or  why,  did  the  Great  Spirit  bring  this  big 
pebble  from  the  falls  yonder,  and  lodge  it  here, 
fifty  feet  above  the  water  ?  For  pounding  hom- 
iny its  shape  is  objectionable,  and  it  is  too  hard 
to  be  hammered  into  the  right  one.     For  dress- 
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ing  deer-skins  it  might  answer,  were  it  higher. 
For  receiving  our  oblafions  to  Manitou  it  will 
hardly  do.  They  would  pass  off  too  quickly. 
For  crushing  a  rascally  Monacan  it  might  be 
serviceable ;  but  the  stake  is  the  time-honored 
doom  of  those  fresh-water  scamps,  and  I,  as  con- 
stitutional king,  must  uphold  the  customs  of  the 
realm.  But — let  me  see — that  way  lies  its  use, 
methinks.  By  the  Big  Bear,  I  have  it !  It  was 
sent  to  await  the  coming  of  the  pale-faced  crew, 
whose  thunder  insults  the  Thunder-bearer.  It 
is  reserved  for  vengeance  on  them.  See  how 
beautifully  the  upper  half  of  one  of  the  iron- 
shelled  varlets  would  fit  that  hollow !  How  the 
two-legged  terrapins  would  crack,  breast  and 
back !  Let  me  once  catch  the  fiercest  reptile  of 
them  all,  and  the  name  of  John  Smith  shall  be 
heard  no  more  in  the  land."  Certainly,  if  the 
hero's  head  never  rested  there,  it  was  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  happen  to  be  here  at  the  time. 

A  clew  to  the  use  of  these  boulders,  as  of  oth- 
ers existing  in  the  neighborhood,  may  be  found, 
perhaps  in  the  following  statement  of  Smith  : 

' '  They  have  also  certaine  Altar-stones  they 
call  Pawcorances  ;  but  these  stand  from  their 
Temples,  some  by  their  houses,  others  in  the 
woods  and  wildernesses,  where  they  have  had 
any  extraordinary  accident  or  incounter.     And 


as  you  travell,  at  those  stones  they  will  tell  you 
the  cause  why  they  were  there  erected,  which 
from  age  to  age  they  instruct  their  children,  as 
their  best  records  of  antiquities.  Vpon  these 
they  offer  bloud,  Deere-suet,  and  tobacco."  This 
interpretation  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  stone  we  first  re- 
ferred to.  An  old  sacrificial  block  may  well 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  race. 
True,  the  Indians  were  not  pagans  enough  to 
deify  their  dead  emperor,  as  the  Romans  did 
theirs.  The  act  would  have  been  more  anala- 
gous  to  the' occasional  practice  of  Christian  na- 
tions in  making  a  mausoleum  of  a  church. 

Two  senile  elms,  the  largest  we  ever  saw,  are 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the  r<^al  wigwam. 
That  structure  is  reported  to  have  stood  between 
these  two  trees.  They  look  as  if  they  might  be 
three  centuries  old.  Their  branches  must  have 
withered  and  died  with  the  people  whose  daily 
life  they  witnessed,  whose  decay  they  typify,  and 
whose  graves  they  mark. 

Could  the  Virginia  Company  have  maintain- 
ed its  existence  as  long  as  its  contemporary,  the 
monster  monopoly  whose  Sepoys  are  now  mur- 
dering and  being  murdered  in  good  old  Mogul 
style,  it  would  now  be  luxuriating  in  the  fruits 
of  a  land  speculation  unmatched  by  Mariposa  or 
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Fort  Snelling.  Smith  purchased  Powhatan  vil- 
lage and  "all  that  countrey  for  a  proportion  of 
copper. "  The  exact  value  of  a  "  proportion"  we 
do  not  know ;  but  it  must  have  been  small,  like 
the  proportion  of  his  dues  a  stock-holder  or  de- 
positor recovers  from  the  debris  of  a  bogus  bank. 
Copper  was  a  legal  tender  in  Virginia  then,  as 
tobacco  virtually  became  not  long  after.  This 
snug  investment  included,  besides  the  present 
corporate  limits  of  a  city  of  50,000  people,  "  neere 
two  hundred  acres  of  ground  ready  to  be  plant- 
ed, and  no  place  we  knew  so  strong,  so  pleasant, 
and  delightfull  in  Virginia,  for  which  we  called 
it  Non-such" 

Ten  miles  farther  down  the  James,  on  the 
same  side,  is  the  Verted  site  ;>f  Henricopolis, 
so  named  after  the  Prince  of  \7ales,  who  escaped 
the  fate  of  Charles  I.  by  preceding  good  King 
Jamie  to  the  grave.  Good  is  an  epithet  the  en- 
lightened reader  will  concede,  or  at  least  pardon ; 
if  he  don't,  he  ought  to.  The  worst  things  es- 
tablished against  this  well-abused  monarch  are, 
that  he  had  pedantry  and  hadn't  dignity.  Just 
compare  these  failings  with  the  best  things  re- 
corded of  any  one  of  the  Hanoverian  dolts  who 
have  replaced  the  Stuarts.  He  founded  the  mag- 
nificent American  empire,  which  the  most  respect- 
able of  them  lost.  He  likewise  founded,  with 
his  expedition  of  four  royal  ships,  in  1612,  the 
more  gorgeous  and  populous  empire  on  the  op- 
posite face  of  the  globe,  which  mainly  supports 
the  greatness  of  their  actual  representative.  He 
accomplished,  of  his  own  motion,  and  through  his 
own  constant  oversight,  that  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  all  the  learning  and  acumen  of  the 


most  learned  and  critical  age  has  failed  to  over- 
throw. Practically,  he  fully  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  England.  He  had  the  refusal 
of  a  daughter  of  Spain  for  his  first  son,. and  mar- 
ried his  second  to  the  daughter  of  France's  great- 
est king.  And  were  there  any  thing  more  need- 
ed to  prove  him  an  able  monarch,  we  should 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  he  staved  off  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  English  revolution,  sustain- 
ing the  contest  against  the  very  ablest  leaders 
of  that  great  movement.  Henrico  City,  whence 
this  little  digression  has  carried  us,  was  the 
chosen  location  of  the  first  college  ever  endowed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
money  contributed  in  the  mother  country,  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  reserved  for  the 
fund.  The  massacre  of  1G22  brought  the  plan 
to  a  stop. 

Here,  also,  was  the  residence  of  Rolfe  and 
Pocahontas.  Tradition  still  points  to  the  spot 
where  most  of  their  brief  married  life  was  pass- 
ed. Here  was  the  cubiculum  of  that  enormous 
family  which,  though  herself  the  mother  of  but 
one  son,  she  sent  down  to  future  ages.  As  Burke, 
writing  in  1804,  says:  "There  is  scarcely  a  scion 
from  this  stock  which  has  not  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  amiable  and  respectable."  Had  John 
Randolph,  one  of  these  scions,  grown  into  no- 
tice when  this  was  penned,  perhaps  the  worthy 
chronicler  would  have  selected  some  other  term 
than  amiable,  though  his  general  eulogy  might 
I  have  been  more  glowing.  Hundreds  of  Virgin- 
I  ians  boast  this  strain  of  native  American  blond. 
It  is  shared  by  such  men  as  James  Madison. 
I  Zachary  Taylor,  and  John  C.  Breckinridge,  be- 
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sides  a  host  of  lesser  lights  noted  in  the  local  his- 
tory of  Virginia.  Royal  and  republican  rule 
are  here  united.  The  chiefs  of  the  Confederacy 
are  the  heirs  of  the  forest  monarchs  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Comminuted  as  the  blood  of  Pow- 
hatan has  been  by  time,  it  -still  now  and  then 
displays  itself  in  lineaments  too  markedly  Indian 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  other  origin.  Of  this  re- 
currence of  "the  old  heroic  strain"  the  features 
of  Randolph's  mother  afford  a  brilliant  example, 
though  one  much  less  decided  than  we  have  seen 
in  some  living  individuals.  Physicians  and  eth- 
nologists are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  old  feat- 
ures, after  having  disappeared  for  generations,  will 
often  show  themselves  with  startling  exactness 
in  a  remote  descendant ;  and  many  who  are  nei- 
ther doctors  nor  savans  must  have  noticed  it. 

Henricopolis  and  its  dependencies  spread  over 
a  space  of  four  or  five  square  miles.  A  palisade, 
two  miles  long,  running  in  a  slightly  curved  line 
along  a  range  of  still  wooded  hills,  and  abutting 
at  each  end  on  the  river,  amply  protected  it  on 
the  land  side.  In  front  the  river  projects  from 
its  general  course  in  a  bend  five  miles  around, 
though  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  little  over 
a  hundred  yards  across  at  the  narrowest  point. 
This  neck  bears  the  name  of  Dutch  Gap,  as  most 
accounts  say,  from  an  attempt  of  Hollanders  to 
cut  a  canal  through  it.  Another  tradition  re- 
fers the  designation  to  a  boat  race  between  an 
English  and  a  Dutch  skipper  from  City  Point  to 
Richmond,  wherein  Bull  outwitted  Mynheer  by 
dragging  his  boat  over  the  neck.  A  deep  ravine 
cuts  nearly  half  through,  and  has  exery  appear- 
ance of  being  artificial.     It  is  shown  in  both  our 


sketches.  One  of  them  shows  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  have  been  removed  the  whole  way 
across.  At  the  lower  end  it  runs  down  quite  to 
the  water.  Looking  down  the  river,  we  see  the 
modern  house  erected  on  the  plantation  of  Varina, 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  Randolphs.  Rolfe's  house 
is  said  to  have  stood  not  far  from  that  point. 

The  contemporary  description  of  the  settle- 
ment is  :  "  This  toune  is  situated  vpon  a  necke 
of  a  plaine  rising  land,  three  parts  inuironed 
with  the  maine  Riuer ;  the  necke  of  land  well 
impaled  makes  it  like  an  He ;  it  hath  three 
streets  of  well  -  framed  houses,  a  handsome 
Church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  better  laid,  to 
bee  built  of  Bricke,  besides  Store-houses,  Watch- 
houses,  and  such  like.  Vpon  the  verge  of  the 
Riuer  there  are  flue  houses,  wherein  Hue  the 
honester  sort  of  people,  as  Farmers  in  England, 
and  they  keep  continuall  centinell  for  the  towne's 
securitie.  About  two  miles  from  the  towne, 
into  the  Maine,  is  another  pale,  neere  two  miles 
in  length,  from  Riuer  to  Riuer,  guarded  with 
seuerall  Commanders,  with  a  good  quantity  <.i 
Corne-ground  impailed,  sufficiently  secured  to 
maintain  more  than  I  suppose  will  come  this 
three  yeeres." 

The  land — both  the  peninsula  and  the  slope 
thence  to  the  brow  of  the  upland — is  very  fertile, 
and  was,  when  we  saw  it  in  early  June,  one  lux- 
uriant expanse  of  corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  un- 
broken by  a  fence  or  hedge.  In  two  centuries 
and  a  half  the  plow  has,  of  course,  obliterated 
all  traces  of  buildings.  A  few  scattered  bricks 
along  the  sides  of  the  Dutch  canal,  where  stood 
the  nucleus  of  the  settlement,  were  all  we  found. 
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An  old  negro,  whom  we  found  at  work,  said  that 
thirty-four  years  ago,  when  he  first  came  to  the 
plantation,  he  recollected  some  traces  of  a  house 
near  the  Gap ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  intelligent 
gentleman,  a  resident  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, who  accompanied  us,  knew  of  any  now. 
The  beauty  of  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  the 
associations  of  the  ground  we  trod,  sufficed  to 
atone  for  the  want  of  more  palpable  holds  for  the 
imagination. 

Be  not  alarmed,  reader.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose  to  hand-book  the  lower  James 
River,  rich  as  is  the  promise  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Almost  every  curve  brings  us  in  sight 
of  some  new  memento  of  antiquity.  Only  the 
most  time-honored  of  these  scenes  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  present  article,  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed. 

Midway  between  City  Point  and  Norfolk,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  river,  the  voyager  by 
steamboat  will  observe  a  projecting  point,  which 
will  remind  him  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
with  their  ever-crumbling  alluvium.  Most  of 
the  site  of  Jamestown  village  has  thus  disap- 
peared, and  the  rest  is  slowly  but  perceptibly 
yielding  to  the  current.  Ere  the  lapse  of  a  great 
many  years,  unless  protected  by  piling  or  some 
other  engineering  resource,  the  ground  on  which 
the  first  successful  American  settlement  had  its 
centre  will  have  disappeared  forever.  It  will 
be  established  on  the  map  only  by  its  bearings, 
as  longitude  and  latitude  fix  the  place  where 
some  gallant  and  richly -freighted  ship  went 
down.      Timely  measures  should  be  taken  to 


prevent  this.  One-tenth  of  the  sum  secured  by 
the  efforts  of  women  for  the  purchase  of  Mounl 
Vernon  would  suffice  to  keep  above  water  the 
soil  of  Jamestown.  Let  art  interfere  to  prevent 
the  reclamation  by  Nature  of  her  own  work,  and 
the  spot  where  Smith  first  set  up  the  meteor-flag 
will  remain  as  plain  to  the  eye  of  coming  gen- 
erations as  the  landing-place  of  his  successors  on 
Plymouth  Rock. 

While  the  northwestern  point,  where  the  vil- 
lage— "two  rowes  of  houses  of  framed  timber, 
and  some  of  them  two  stories,  and  a  garret  high- 
er, three  large  Store-houses,  joined  together  in 
length" — stood,  is  thus  in  process  of  degradation 
by  the  waves,  which  have  reached  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  the  great  mass 
of  the  island  will,  of  course,  resist  material  change 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  water  in  the  rear  have  indeed  made 
an  island  of  what  was  a  peninsula  in  1607;  but 
a  tract  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  can  hardly  be 
much  cut  in  upon  for  centuries,  judging  from 
the  alterations  hitherto  observed.  The  settle- 
ment extended  over  the  five  hundred  acres  of 
dry  land,  and  a  detached  post  was  maintained 
on  Hog  Island,  a  few  miles  below,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  Cincinnatians  should 
establish  an  annual  festival  on  Hog  Island,  as  it 
was  the  Jamestown  of  the  porcine  race — the  cen- 
tre from  which  light,  in  the  shape  of  lard-oil  and 
stearine,  hath  irradiated  the  continent.  The 
materials  of  the  feast  might  well  be  furnished 
from  the  neighborhood.  Smithfield  hams  are 
certainly  the  best  produced  any  where  at  this 
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end  of  Mr.  Field's  cable,  and  as  the  Westphalia 
grunters  know  not  the  taste  of  a  nubbin,  proba- 
bly better  than  the  boast  of  Europe.  To  jump 
from  hog  to  hominy — from  pork  to  wheat — we 
have  an  apropos  word  for  the  croakers  over  Vir- 
ginia decay.  Each  of  the  three  localities  we 
have  described  is  clothed  with  the  fruits  of 
scientific  and  improved  agriculture.  The  aver- 
age crop  of  the  owner  of  most  of  Henricopolis  is 
rix  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  as  much  of 


of  Cuffee.  On  the  30th  of  July  convened  at 
Jamestown  the  first  free  parliamentary  body  the 
New  World  ever  saw.  The  discovery  of  its  re- 
corded proceedings,  until  within  a  year  or  two 
past,  supposed  to  have  been  irrevocably  lost,  if 
indeed  they  ever  existed,  is  due  to  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  through  its  agent.  Conway 
Robinson,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  draughtsman 
of  the  Revised  Code  of  the  State.  From  the 
State  Paper-office  in  London  he  exhumed  the 


corn.     His  thirty-five  field-hands  export  cereals    manuscript  journal,  covering  some  thirty  |    g 


enough  to  feed  fifteen  hundred  whites,  or  more 
than  thirty  times  the  population  of  the  old  set- 
tlement :  "  thirty-eight  men  and  boyes,"  accord- 
ing to  Rolfe's  letter  to  King  James.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  year  after  year,  the  yield  per  acre 
on  each  tract  is  nearly  twice  that  in  the  Gene- 
see valley.  And — more  important — the  former 
average  is  rather  improving,  while  the  latter  is 
diminishing.  The  course  of  events,  which  be- 
gins with  palisadoed  towns  and  ends  with  large 
farms,  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  witnessed  in 
the  Northern  colonies,  where  the  early  towns 
have  held  their  own,  and  where  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  more  and  more  agglomerating  into  vil- 
lages, as  in  France.  Which  of  the  two  fcei 
cies  is  the  more  conducive  to  rational  and  dura- 
ble liberty,  is  a  question  we  respectfully  resign 
to  the  politicians.  Those  sovereigns  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  will,  however,  permit  us  to  notice 
here,  as  incidentally  and  curtly  as  worthy  Mas- 
ter John  Rolfe  does,  the  commencement  of  Af- 
rican immigration  :  ' '  About  the  last  of  August 
[1619]  came  in  a  dutch  man  of  warre  that  sold 
us  twenty  Negars." 

This  was  a  year  and  a  half  before,  as  the 
sturdy  Smith  rather  testily  remarks:  "  About 
some  hundred  of  ye  Brownists  of  England,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Leyden  went  to  New  Plimouth, 
whose  humorous  ignorances  caused  them  for  more 
than  a  yeare  to  endure  a  wonderfull  deale  of  mis- 
ery with  an  infinite  patience ;  saying,  my  books 
and  maps  were  much  better  cheape  to  teach  them 
than  myselfe;  many  other  have  used  the  like 
good  husbandry,  that  have  payed  soundly  in  try- 
ing their  selfe- willed  conclusions."  Our  italics 
show  the  secret  of  the  Captain's  passing  crusti- 
ness toward  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  pre- 
ferred paying  a  few  shillings  to  a  bookseller  for 
the  fruits  of  his  New  England  explorations  to 


It  is  headed : 

•  •  A  report  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the 
General  Assembly  convented  at  James  City,  in 
Virginia.  July  303  1619,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Council  of  Estate,  and  two  Burg  --  - 
elected  out  of  each  incorporated  plantation,  and 
being  dissolved  the  first  of  August  next  ensuing. 

'•First.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Knight,  G  "- 
ernor  and  Captain-General  of  Virginia,  having 
sent  his  summons  all  over  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  invite  those  of  the  Council  of  Estate  that 
were  absent  as  also  for  the  election  of  Bnrg  -  -  - 
they  were  chosen  and  appeared. 

•■".   For  James  City — Captain  W1D 
William  Spense. 

•• .'.   For  Ch  tries  ri"  — Samuel  Sharpe,  Jame?  Jordan. 

u3.  For  the  City  of  Hi  .         i — Thomas  Dowce,  Johc 
Potintine. 

"  4  For  Kiccictan — Captain  William  Tucker,  v, 
Capp. 

■•■".    F  r    M  don,    Captain    John    Ma 

Plantation — Mr.  Thomas  Da v:-.  I:         fc  Stacy. 

"6.  For  Smyth's  Hundred — Captain  Thomas  G 
Iter  Shelley. 

■•7.   1  'red — Mr.  John  Boys,  John  Jack- 

son. 

••  8.   For  ArgalVs  Plantation — Mr.  Powiett,  Mr. 
gerny. 

-   "  9.  For  Flour  de  Hundred — Ensign  Poppingham.  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

11 10.  ForCaptai    I  '  tion — Captain 

topher  Lannis,  Ensign  Wisher. 

••  11.  For  Cajit     i   W    '  -  I '       -  '   ■—•    ptain  Wirl 
Lieutenant  Gibbs. 

"  The  most  convenient  place  we  could  fi] 
sit  in  w  3  the  quire  of  the  church,  where  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  the  Governor,  being  set  down 
in  his  accustomed  place,  those  of  the  Council  of 
Estate  sat  next  him  on  both  hands,  except  only 
the  Secretary,  then  appointed  Speaker,  who  sat 
before  him :  John  Frome.  Clerk  of  the  General 
ably,  being  placed  next  the  Speaker,  and 


placing  him  personally  at  the  head  of  their  pious    Thomas  Pearce.  the  Sergeant,  standing  at  the 
enterprise.     Nowhere  else  does  he  manifest  the    bar.  to  be  ready  for  any  service  the  General  As- 
least  ill-feeling  toward  them.      On  the  contrary, 
he  fails  not  to  do  full  justice  to  the  iron  energy 


that   earned   the   infant    colony   of   the    . 
through  its  early  days  of  trial.      Such  a  spirit 

-  sure  of  his  sympathy 
nial  interest  in  the  prowess  of  Miles  Standish. 
Gallantly  would  those  two  primal  representatives 
of  North  and  South  have  fraternized  at  feas 
fray — in  the  "long  and  solemn  draught"*  from 
Wendell  Holmes's  bowl,  and  in  the  stirring  up 


sembly  should  command  him. 

••But   forasmuch   as   men's  affairs  do  li 
prosper  when  God's  service  is  neglected,  all  the 
Burgesses  took  their  place  in  the  quire  till  a 
He  indicates  a  ge-    prayer  was  said  by  Mr.  Bucke.  the  minister, 
it  would  please  God  to  guide  and  sanctify 
proceedings  to  His  own  glory  and  the  g 
plantation.     Prayer  being  ended,  to  the  intent 
that,  as  we  had  begun  at  God  Almighty,  b    w 
might  proceed  with  due  respect  toward  his  lieu- 


of  the  Pequot  that  followed  the  stirring  up  of  the    tenant,  our  most  gracious  and  dread  sot 


all  the  Burgesses  were  instructed  to  retire  th:m- 

selves  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which  being 

)ther  ev€  e  than  the  advent    done,  before  they  were  f ally  admitted  they  were 


punch. 

:    This  same  year  of  1619  was  >ijnalized  by  an-    selves  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which  being 
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called  in  order,  and  by  name,  and  so  every  man 
'none  staggering  at  it)  took  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, and  then  entered  the  assembly." 

All  things,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  done  in 
order,  all  parliamentary  forms  observed,  in  this 
Wittenagemot  of  the  woods.  The  thorough- 
ly democratic  style  of  General  Assembly  is  still 
the  official  name  of  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
This  prelude  to  the  brief  session  is  all  we  have 
occasion  to  quote.  It  serves  to  show  the  spirit, 
worthy  of  serious,  practical,  and  God-fearing 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  our  forefathers  went  to 
work  at  the  task  which  found  its  period  in  1781, 
when,  on  this  very  island  of  Jamestown,  Corn- 
wallis  was  headed  in  his  retreat,  and  forced  to 
the  place  of  his  final  destruction.  Read  the 
identical  spirit  in  Smith's  words  :  "As  they  can 
make  no  Lawes  in  Virginia  till  they  can  be  rati- 
fied here  (in  England) ;  so  they  think  it  reason 
none  should  be  inacted  here  without  their  con- 
sents, because  they  only  feele  them,  and  liue  un- 
der them. "  Here  we  have,  in  three  lines,  the  pith 
and  substance  of  the  thousands  of  resolutions, 
complaints,  addresses,  and  orations  which  imme- 
diately heralded  the  Revolution. 

Newport  News,  so  named  after  Captain  Chris- 
topher Newport,  the  commodore  of  the  little 
fleet  of  three  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  which  brought  over 
the  adventurers,  and  who  "  returned  for  England 
with  newes"  "  the  15.  of  June  1607,"  is  the  sis- 
ter promontory  to  Jamestown.  Its  pine-clad 
spit  divides  James  River  from  Hampton  Roads,  i 
The  water-view  at  this  point,  east,  south,  and 
northwest,  is  superb.      When  "  Master  Gookin.  ! 


out  of  Ireland,  with  fifty  men  of  his  owne,  and 
thirty  Passengers,"  baptized  the  shamrock  in  its 
blue  and  teeming  waters,  it  was  deemed  a  small 
paradise.     "  The  cotten-trees  in  a  yeere  grew  so 
thicke  as  one's  arme,  and  so  high  as  a  man  : 
here  any  thing  that  is  planted  doth  prosper  so 
well  as  in  no  place  better."     The  soil  is  doubt- 
less as  good  as  it  ever  was,  since  the  moisture 
from  the  neighboring  ocean   prevents   land   in 
this  region  from  being  permanently  exhausted, 
even  under  the  most  reckless  system  of  tillage ; 
but  we  hear  of  no  such  growth  now.      Cotton- 
planting  has  given  place  to  oyster-planting,  as 
the  leading  culture.     Master  Gookin  must  have 
shared  the  hydrophobic  propensities  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  he  would  have  delved  in  the  waves 
for  riches  and  comfort.      We  wonder  if  those 
quaint-spoken  antiquities  in  bands,  Spanish  hats, 
and  buff  coats  really  learned  the  mysteries  of 
"fried,   roasted,  and  stewed."      From  the  In- 
dians  they  could  have   gathered  little.      Those 
gentry  never  shone  as  epicures.     "  A  brasse  ket- 
tle, as  bright  without  as  within,  ful  of  boyled 
Oisters,"  was  the  truly  heathenish  entertainment 
offered  the  whites  on  the  eastern  shore,  not  far 
from  Onancock  only,  though  far  enough  from  the 
"  j©wl  and  turnips"  of  its  present  distinguished 
denizen.      A    brass    kettle    of  boiled    oysters ! 
Copperas  and  cholic !      Verdigris  and  leather  ! 
Every  fine  instinct  of  our  nature  rises  in  arms 
at  the  bare  recital!      "Lo  the  poor  Indian!' 
would  have  died  on  the  lips  of  even  Pope,  little 
as  he  knew  of  oysters,  could  he  have  seen  a  group 
of  the  unfortunates  discussing  such  a  repast.     If* 
only  to  rescue  from  misuse  and  profanation  the 
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noblest  gift  of  nature — a  fat  Lynnhaven  or  York 
River — the  extirpation  of  such  a  people  was  a 
rational  act. 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  Oysterdom.  The 
subaqueous  metropolis  of  that  luscious  realm 
slumbers  beneath  our  paddles.  In  the  waters 
surrounding  Hampton  Roads  the  marvelous  mol- 
lusk  hath  its  supreme  court  and  citadel.  The 
oyster  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  From  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French  ex- 
tract an  unsuccessful  caricature  of  the  animal — 
a  bad  Daguerreotype,  so  to  speak — little,  hard, 
black,  and  brassy.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  pro- 
duces something  several  shades  better,  which 
bears  the  name  among  ]STew  Orleans  gourmands  ; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  art  of  eating  is  passably 
understood  in  the  crescentic  strip  of  swamp 
wherein  Old  Hickory  grew  his  laurels.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  every  thing 
that  deserves  the  name  comes,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
Princess's  Bay  and  Shrewbury  pets  of  the  Goth- 
amites  are  any  thing  but  "natives"  at  the  local- 
ities which  christen  them.  They  are  merely 
adopted  citizens.  As  with  some  other  immi- 
grants to  the  port  of  Manhattan,  their  main  im- 
provement is  external — in  appearance  and  dress. 
Raciness,  vigor,  and  individuality  they  leave,  in 
great  measure,  in  the  land  (or  water)  of  their 
origin.  There  the  student  must  seek  them ;  and 
there,  until  another  winter,  we  leave  them.  Till 
then  the  peace  of  the  bottom  brine,  "  under  the 
keel,  five  fathom  deep,"  be  theirs! 

"Would  he  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far 
like,  in  this  helter-skelter  day  of  rattle,  dust, 
cinders,  lightning  expresses,  and  headaches,  to 
luxuriate  in  the  true  poetry  of  travel  ?  "Would 
he  cut  "the  sweeping  curve  of  the  glancing  rail" 
and  go  out  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  where  no- 
thing more  poisonous  than  water  loads  the  air  ? 


Would  he  relieve  his  sole  and  soul  from  the  hard 
contact  of  real  estate,  and  exchange  rocks,  mud, 
and  pavement  for  blue  water,  blue  sky,  and  all 
that  they  generate  ?  "Would  he  step  thus  into 
the  property-room  of  the  poet,  and  enjoy,  after 
his  own  fashion,  the  medley  of  raw  material,  the 
waves,  the  moon,  the  clouds,  wherewith  Jioirjr^g, 
the  Creator,  works  ?  Let  him  spend  the  dusk} 
half  of  twenty-four  hours  on  a  Chesapeake  ;  •  bay 
boat. "  There  are  other  bits  of  water-travel  equal, 
or  superior,  in  some  respects.  Long  Island 
Sound  most  nearly  approaches  it,  perhaps,  in  all 
points.  But  that  is  not,  like  this,  a  gradual  de- 
scent from  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  to  the 
ocean.  The  water  does  not  become  bluer  and 
broader,  the  foam  whiter,  and  the  roll  deeper 
and  more  majestic,  with  every  whirl  of  the  wheels. 
You  are  not  invigorated  by  the  same  sensation 
of  steady  and  regular  expansion.  And  you  are 
not,  finally,  welcomed  to  the  glowing  South  and 
to  the  tameless  sea  that  whitens  toward  Hattera= 
by  such  a  sunrise  as  ushers  you  through  the  por- 
tals of  the  Powhatan  into  its  sail-crowded  ante- 
room. But  here  the  voyager  will  sink  from 
poetry  to  prog.  Thoughts  of  breakfast,  and,  if 
he  has  been  there  before,  of  the  unapproachable 
breakfasts  of  Old  Point,  the  Ocean  House,  or  the 
National,  will  steal  over  him  as  the  embrasures 
of  Fortress  Monroe  speckle  the  horizon.  The 
inner  man  asserts  its  supremacy  over  the  reflect- 
ive department.  Edo  takes  the  place  of  cogito 
in  the  Cartesian  formula.  And  he  will  be  satis- 
fied. The  beatific  consciousness  of  a  day  well 
begun  will  overspread  his  soul  as  he  lays  down 
the  fork  and  takes  up  the  cigar. 

Supposing  our  friend  to  have  digested  his  first 
impressions  of  Elizabeth  River,  sometime  "the 
brooke  of  Chisapeack,"  and  of  the  fine  and  hearty 
old  city  that  stands  upon  its  banks,  we  shall  take 
him  southward  a  space  into  a  terra  incognita. 


riESAPE  \Ki:   BAY. 
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On  a  fine  morning  in  late  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  there  might  have  been  seen, 
etc.  But  the  gallant  G.  P.  R.  is  in  some  sort 
an  American  now,  and  therefore  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  patent  right;  so  we  shall  not  pirate  on 
him.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that,  at  the  day 
and  hour  aforesaid,  those  who  were  up  early 
enough  might  have  seen  a  party,  "fit  though 
few,"  rolling  through  the  main  street  of  Norfolk 
toward  the  decidedly  fashionable  and  as  decidedly 
odoriferous  terminus  thereof  known  as  the  draw- 
bridge. Passing  that  structure,  the  party  in 
question  continued  to  roll,  by  favor  of  a  colored 
youth  and  a  team  of  the  same  tint,  dark  bay, 
through  the  any  thing  but  rolling  country  that 
stretches  southward  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Elizabeth.  To  say  the  landscape  we  sped 
through  was  flat  is  a  weak  expression.  The  few 
points  in  it  which  are  eight  feet  above  tide  have 
the  air  of  commanding  eminences.  A  resident 
will  tell  you  that  mosquitoes  are  quite  trouble- 
some in  the  low  grounds,  but  that  his  house  is 
fourteen  feet  above  water,  and  they  seldom  soar 
to  his  eyrie.  The  effect  of  this  condition  of 
things  on  horse-flesh  is  unfavorable.  The  gait 
of  walking  is  unknown  to  a  sea-board  horse.  A 
trot,  a  canter,  and,  in  specimens  of  extra  train- 
ing, that  particular  pace  which  gives  you  the 
idea  of  the  animal's  making  an  insane  attempt 
to  shake  his  tail  off,  are  the  only  styles  of  pro- 
gression recognized  in  equine  circles.  The  roads 
are  generally  smooth,  however,  and  the  four- 
footed  machine  stands  the  everlasting  jog  better 
than  could  be  supposed.  Excellent  horses  are 
often  met  with.  Ours  performed  well.  The 
end  of  seventeen  miles  saw  our  equipage  and  its 


various  contents  safely  at  the  North  Landing 
Bridge,  after  a  run,  stoppages  included  (to  herb- 
alize  among  some  wayside  mint),  of  two  hours, 
six  minutes,  and  thirty-seven  seconds,  nearly. 

We  found  the  bridge  well ;  ditto  the  woods  of 
cypress  and  pine;  ditto  the  swamp  and  its  in- 
habitants, batrachian,  ophidian,  ornithic,  and 
ebo;  ditto  the  steamboat  Calypso  and  her  crew 
of  one;  ditto  the  lockers  of  the  same  {videlicet, 
the  steamer),  with  their  contents  edible  and 
bibulous. 

The  number  of  those  who  "assisted"  (a Galli- 
cism appropriate  enough  here,  for  the  physical  re- 
sources of  each  and  all  of  the  party  were  at  one 
time  or  another  called  into  requisition)  at  the 
jaunt  was  six.  Imprimis:  Mr.  Meadows,  a  hale, 
cherry-faced  gentleman  of  five  feet  eleven,  weight 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  more  or  less, 
high  in  office  in  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  Company.  Second :  Mr.  Blank,  smaller 
and  more  Cassius-like  in  physique,  with  black 
eyes  and  a  red  mustache,  also  an  attache'  of  the 
corporation.  Third,  Mr.  Quien,  a  keen  and 
bright  blade  from  the  Empire  State,  with  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  as  far  above  as  his  shirt-col- 
lar  was  below  his  (y)ears.  Fourth,  we.  Fifth, 
Cy,  dock-yard,  crew  to  the  Calypso,  cook,  stoker, 
steward,  house-maid,  boot-black,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
so  on,  all  in  one  dark  parcel.  Number  six  had 
not  yet  turned  up. 

In  advertisement  style,  our  boat  was  high-press- 
ure, fifty  feet  long,  nine  wide,  side  wheel,  oscil- 
lating engine,  cabin  accommodations  for  (on  a 
pinch)  ten,  speed  ten  miles  an  hour.  She  was 
in  prime  condition,  and  played,  puffed,  and 
whistled  her  part  nobly  throughout. 
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As  is  not  uncommon  in  the  season  and  place, 
the  weather  was  warmish.  Thirst  had  its  claims 
to  attention.  By  consequence  a  unanimous  mo- 
tion to  the  cabin  was  put  and  carried.  The 
absorption  of  a  glass  of  sherry-colored  fluid  (all 
the  swamp  water  derives  that  color  from  satura- 
tion with  vegetable  matter,  and  there  is  no  finer 
water  in  the  world)  followed.  This  duty  to  our 
vital  forces  performed,  several  of  the  party,  with 
Mr.  Quien,  Sen.,  entered  a  row-boat,  to  go  above 
the  bridge,  along  the  North  River  and  the  canal 
to  the  point  where  the  steam  excavators  were  at 
work,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Our  passage 
thither,  if  not  altogether  as  imposing  as  Cleo- 
patra's rows  on  the  Nile,  led  through  a  finer 
colonnade  of  Nature's  architecture  than  Thebes 
or  Luxor  could  have  matched.  Our  path  was  an 
avenue  of  water,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  straight  as 
an  arrow,  walled  in  with  cypresses  of  primeval 
growth,  their  enormous  boles  sustaining  at  the 
summit  a  mass  of  the  most  delicate,  feather-like 


foliage  ;  the  black  but  perfectly  clear  water  over- 
hung by  varieties  of  flowers,  grasses,  and  shrubs 
innumerable.  The  blue  flag,  the  coral  honev- 
suckle,  the  magnolia-like  and  richly  perfumed 
blossoms  of  the  laurel  conspicuous.  Animal  life- 
was  less  profuse.  Now  and  then  a  moccasin 
would  glide  under  the  shore,  or  a  gay-colored 
lizard  dodge  rapidly  round  a  stump.  The  mock- 
ing-bird, its  cousin  the  ubiquitous  cat-bird,  the 
blue  jay,  a  stray  heron,  and — horresco  refer  ens — 
the  buzzard,  constituted  the  powers  above.  The 
great  dredges,  brandishing  their  black  arms 
among  the  fallen  Titans  of  the  wood,  and  drag- 
ging up  the  remains  of  long  departed  vegetable 
giants,  saluting  the  while,  as  if  in  derision,  the 
surviving  patriarchs  with  rapid  puffs  of  steam, 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  life 
to  the  scene.  More  efficient  and  powerful  pio- 
neers never  invaded  the  virgin  wilderness.  They 
work  in  pairs,  one  machine  a  little  in  advance  of 
its  mate.     Each  cuts  a  path  forty  feet  w"de  and 
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eight  feet  deep,  piling  up  the  black  chaos  of  mud 
and  stumps  on  either  hand  in  long  ramparts. 
Altogether,  there  are  nine  at  work  on  the  line, 
which  embraces  eight  and  a  half  miles  of  canal 
in  Virginia,  and  five  and  a  half  in  North  Carolina, 
eighty  feet  wide  and  deep  enough  for  vessels 
drawing  eight  feet  water.  These  dimensions 
will  allow  the  passage  of  craft  of  a  much  larger 
class  than  those  navigating  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal.  Over  that  work  it  claims  many  addi- 
tional advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  only  a 
single  lock,  of  two  or  three  feet  lift,  is  needed  in 
the  whole  distance.  There  will  be  an  abundance 
of  trade  for  both. 

The  importance  of  this  improvement  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  she  has  subscribed  near  half  the  calcu- 
lated cost.  When  completed,  as  it  may  be  in 
1850,  a  very  extensive  navigation  within  her 
borders  which  has  been  cut  off  from  access  to  sea 
since  the  closing  of  Currituck  Inlet  in  1 821),  will 
have  a  better  channel  than  ever.  More  than 
this,  all  the  rest  of  her  sounds  and  rivers,  north 
of  Hatteras  and  south  of  Elizabeth  City,  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  a  single  dangerous  passage 
eastward,  Oregon  Inlet,  or  on  the  crooked  and 
narrow  channel  of  the  Pasquotank  River  north- 
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ward,  will  be  connected  with  Chesapeake  Bay  by 
a  route  nearly  an  air  line,  and  traversible  by  the 
largest  craft  those  waters  will  float.  Nor  is  the 
enterprise  of  much  inferior  moment  to  Norfolk, 
to  or  by  whose  wharves  all  the  trade  secured  by 
it  must  pass.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  those  new  works  which,  if  her  merchants  show 
a  spirit  at  all  commensurate  with  the  occasion, 
must  infuse  new  life  into  the  commerce  of  that 
city,  and  make  her  what  the  finest  harbor  south 
of  New  York  should  have  made  her  long  ago. 

Returned  from  the  swamp  excursion,  we  were 
ready  to  unhitch  our  pony  steamboat  and  steer 
for  the  south.  But  delay  unlooked  for  occurred. 
A  passenger  was  behind  time.  Number  six  was 
an  "auncient  marinere"of  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  to  accompany  us  to  Currituck  Court  House, 
and  enlighten  Meadows  on  the  way  as  to  the 
chart  of  the  river  and  the  Sound.  Many  an  anx- 
ious glance  was  cast  up  the  perfectly  straight  and 
perfectly  level  road  by  which  we  expected  the  ad- 
vent of  the  veteran.  High  noon  had  long  passed 
when  the  unbroken  perspective  was  intersected 
by  an  apparition  which  gave  the  momentary 
impression  that  the  old  gentleman  was  voy- 
aging in  the  manner  of  his  youth,  and  bearing 
down  on  us  in  a  sloop.     When  the  mysterious 
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craft  first  hove  in  sight,  she  was  hull  down.  The 
horse  soon  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  solved.  What  the  ignorant  stranger 
had  taken  for  mast  and  sail  proved  to  he  the  up- 
per works  of  a  top-sulky,  principally  top.  We 
are  afraid  to  guess  the  altitude  of  the  two-wheeled 
sentry-box ;  but  it  entirely  overshadowed  the  lit- 
tle horse,  and  wagged  to  and  fro,  backward  and 

rd  over  him.  in  a  way  calculated  to  inspire 
the  most  distressing  fears  of  his  personal  safety. 
But  all  went,  or  rather  came.  well.  Our  worthy 
old  sea-dog.  Captain  Perse,  still  had  his  sea-legs 

ad  kept  his  perpendicular  despite  sundry 
desperate  wrenches  administered  to  his  turn-out 
by  some  corduroy  road  near  the  bridge.  We 
need  not  say  that  he  had  a  warm  welcome,  nor 
that  the  song  of  Calypso  speedily  changed  from 
a  fizzle  to  a  snort.  She  commenced  operations 
by  thoroughly  sprinkling,  in  two  or  three  well- 


directed  puffs,  a  solution  of  soot  over  the  clothes 
of  the  passengers.  This  preliminary  through, 
she  struck  down  the  centre  of  the  canal-like 
stream,  the  overhanging  branches  almost  brush- 
ing her  wheel-houses.  The  water  having  the 
color  of  brown  stout,  the  sensation  was  some- 
what that  of  navigating  the  torrent  that  swept 
away  a  London  street  some  years  ago.  when  one 
of  Whitbread's  vats  gave  way.  except  that  there 
was  no  torrent. 

"Fine  stream  this!"  said  Meadows. 

"  Narrowish.''  said  we. 

••Rather;   the  fact  is  we  want  width  more 
than  depth,  though  the  channel  here  is  generally 
..rid  that  is  wide  • 
-  1  as  long  as  our  locks  to  warp  around  in." 

••It  hardly  looks  so  to  the  eye.  The  semi- 
sunken  canal-boat  above  the  bridge  just  reaches 
from  bank  to  bank,  bating  the  five  feet  through 
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border,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  double  or  treble 
line  of  shore.  Innumerable  bays  and  estuaries, 
limning  parallel  with  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
beach  proper,  navigable  and  more  or  less  land- 
locked, carry  mast  and  sail  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  thresholds  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  people.  If  the  two  islands 
of  Britain,  with  their  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
of  shore-line,  make  her  mighty  on  the  sea,  how 
much  more  should  our  tiers  on  tiers  of  islands, 
with  their  thirty  thousand  miles  of  beach,  do  for 
America  ?  True,  the  English  seas  are  more 
uniformly  rough ;  but  the  school  they  give  the 
mariner  is  hardly  severer  than  that  furnish- 
ed by  the  trials  of  a  winter  on  the  American 
coast. 

But  we  are  falling  into  the  Fourth  of  July 
vein.  A  truce  to  squibs  and  crackers  till  the 
next  annual  eruption  of  the  national  volcano. 

Looking  landward,  see  that  other  type  and 
earnest  of  national  vigor — that  immense  grape- 
vine, covering  a  small  field  from  a  single  stem. 
It  is  the  scuppemong,  a  North  Carolina  special- 
ty. No  other  American  grape  so  resembles  the 
European  varieties  in  freedom  from  pulp  and 
twang.  Let  us  make  our  own  wine,  and  plenty 
of  it,  saith  the  creed  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Cincin- 
nati (and  a  saint  of  true  and  long  worth  he  is,  as 
his  name  betokens).  Then  no  more  Sagerac,  no 
more  baldface,  no  more  tinctures  of  cocculus  In- 
dicus,  no  more  poor-houses,  no  more  temperance 
societies,  no  more  Goughs.  Perhaps  so ;  or  rath- 
er, certainly  so,  to  a  certain  or  uncertain  extent. 
Cheap  wine  and  cheap  beer  will  do  good.  But 
our  varied  climate  and  varied  idiosyncrasy  de- 
mand a  varied  stimulant.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  any  one  tipple  shall  satisfy  the  univers- 
al Yankee  throat — that  to  the  popular  question, 
;i  What  will  you  take  ?"  one  unanimous  response 
shall  be  sent  up,  alike  from  the  semi-polar  log- 
cutter  of  Maine,  the  semi-tropical  merveilleux  of 
New  Orleans,  the  lean  speculator  of  Minnesota, 
or  the  piazza-lounging  planter  of  the  Palmetto 
State. 

Divers  lively  excursions  across  and  down  the 
Sound  occupied  our  little  boat  for  the  two  days 
of  our  stay.  Neither  crinoline  nor  obesity  were 
possibilities  contemplated  by  her  builder.  Con- 
sequently she  had  not  always  more  space  or  more 
steadiness  than  the  occasion  demanded.  On  the 
third  morning  we  (individually)  were  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  the  engine.  A  glance  showed 
the  city  of  Currituck,  sufficiently  concise  before, 
to  be  growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,  the  grass  settling  itself  sluggishly  over  our 
retreating  track,  and  the  deserted  wind-mill,  that 
makes  the  main  landmark,  rearing  its  skeleton 
arms  more  and  more  dimly.  We  were  once  more 
"  to  the  northland  heading." 

Our  limit  in  point  of  time  forced  us  to  defer 
the  prosecution  of  our  intended  visit  to  Roanoke 
Island.  Save  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  yfttr, 
access  to  it  is  occasional  only  and  uncertain. 
The  watering-place  on  the  beach  opposite  it  was 
not  yet  open,  and  the  tide  of  steamboats  and 
fashionables  was  but  preparing  for  the  flow. 
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THERE  is  a  Farm-house  fringed  with  vines. 
And  o'er  its  roof  the  sunlight  shines; 
Where  swallows  sail  the  summer  air, 
And  pour  their  notes  of  music  there. 

The  wifely  wren  hath  built  her  nest 
Snug  'gainst  the  roof's  low,  modest  crest; 
While  'round  each  plant  and  blossoming  tree 
Swings  in  and  out  the  humble-bee. 

The  house-dog  suns  his  shaggy  side 
Nearest  the  porch  the  cat  beside; 
While  robin  redbreast  chants  his  song, 
And  mocking-birds  the  notes  prolong. 

There  is  a  face  within  the  cot — 
Oh!   blessed  face,  and  ne'er  forgot! 
Her  beauteous  eyes  turn  on  her  boy — 
The  mother's  hope,  the  widow's  joy. 

A  playmate  of  the  birds  he  seems, 
A  shape  that  comes  to  us  in  dreams; 
The  shadow  from  the  broken  tree 
Ne'er  fell  as  yet,  my  child,  on  thee ! 

n. 

There  is  a  House  within  the  town, 
Rich  carvings  o'er  its  portals  frown, 
And  silken  curtains  bar  the  way 
Of  rising  sun  and  noontide  day. 

Old  paintings  hang  along  the  wall, 
Stained  lights  upon  the  carpet  fall  3 
Rich  mouldings  here  and  there  are  fret, 
Carved  woods  in  blue  and  gold  are  set. 

Upon  the  buffet  silver  gleams 

Where  Art  hath  carved  her  choicest  dreams; 

The  liv'ried  valet  hovers  'round 

With  muffled  feet  that  wake  no  sound. 

A  face  beneath  the  lights  is  there, 
Its  lines  deep  graved  by  grief  and  care ; 
His  hand,  long  used  to  count  his  gold, 
Is  thin  and  long,  and  lean  and  cold. 

There  is  a  Ship  upon  the  sea — 
A  golden-freighted  argosy — 
Bearing  the  golden  fleece  from  far 
To  port  where  sets  the  Evening  Star. 

in. 

The  merchant's  thoughts  are  not  with  thee, 
Oh !    golden-freighted  argosy ; 
But  with  the  Farm-house  fringed  with  vines. 
Upon  whose  roof  the  sunlight  shines. 

He  sums  his  long  life  o'er  and  o'er, 
His  wealth,  his  credit,  social  power; 
But  still  his  thoughts  will  wander  there, 
Where  swallows  sail  the  summer  air. 

'Mid  all  the  notes  and  bonds  that  stand 
His  memory  'round,  like  silver  band, 
His  fancy  fondly  'scapes  to  thee, 
Thou  robin's-note  from  out  the  tree! 

Along  the  chambers  of  the  past 
Are  busts  in  bronze  and  marble  cast; 
Still  are  his  thoughts  within  the  cot, 
And  mother's  name  is  ne'er  forgot. 
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THE  BURNING   OF   SALTONE 
VILLA. 

THE  mansion-house  or  villa  of  Saltone  was 
built  by  William  Saltone,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
years  1832,'  '33,  and  '34.  In  the  winter  of  1832 
the  proprietor  sold  his  plantations  in  Georgia, 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  who,  though  a 
young  woman,  was  known,  by  a  custom  of  fam- 
ily and  neighborhood,  as  "Madam  Saltone," 
and  built  a  villa  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  near 
one  of  the  interior  villages  of  that  State.  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Virginia,  which  for  several  generations  had 
given  signs  of  decay  by  melancholia  and  insanity. 
The  two  younger  brothers  of  William  had  lived 
unmarried,  and  died  in  middle  life  by  their  own 
act.  Madam  Saltone  was  a  second  cousin  of 
her  husband,  and  though  a  lady  of  superior  man- 
ners and  rare  education,  was  of  a  severe  and 
compressive  temper,  haughty  in  general  society, 
and  dwelling  much  upon  ideas  of  aristocracy. 
She  had  been  eminently  beautiful,  and  when  I 
first  saw  her  at  Saltone  villa,  one  year  after  the 
sudden  demise  of  Mr.  Saltone,  who  was  found 
lying  dead  of  apoplexy  in  a  field  near  the  house, 
during  the  absence  of  his  wife  on  a  visit  to  the 
South,  she  retained  the  full  splendor  of  a  majes- 
tic countenance  and  figure,  with  a  manner  and 
bearing  the  most  queen-like  I  had  ever  seen  in 
woman.     She  was  then  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

At  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood  Madam  Saltone  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  William  Davenant,  of  Boston  ;  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  ten  years  her  junior,  and 
of  singularly  winning  and  amiable  manners. 
Being  the  business  manager  and  legal  adviser  of 
the  family,  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  conver- 
sation of  Mr.  Davenant  and  his  lady,  and  the 
characters  and  personal  peculiarities  of  both  were 
well  known  to  me. 

Three  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Madam  Saltone  promised,  like  the  first, 
to  be  a  childless  one.  Neither  Davenant  nor  his 
wife  had  any  near  relatives  who  would  naturally 
be  the  heirs  of  their  large  estates.  The  husband 
became  gloomy,  abstracted,  and  desponding.  I 
attributed  the  change  to  his  disappointment  in 
regard  to  offspring,  and  advised  him  to  adopt  a 
son.  He  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion,  and 
said  that  he  would  certainly  provide  himself  with 
an  heir,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the 
name,  if  for  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Davenant  then  informed  me  that  he  was 
making  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Europe, 
where  he  intended  to  collect  pictures,  plate,  and 
works  of  art  for  a  new  house  in  the  city,  which 
Madam  Davenant  was  building.  He  would  be 
absent  perhaps  a  year. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  I  was  sent  for  by 
Madam  Davenant  to  her  room.  She  was  in 
bed,  attended  by  her  physician,  and  seemed  ill. 
She  informed  me  of  the  projected  journey ;  said 
that  ' '  she  had  no  desire  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band, but  would  remain  and  superintend  the 
building  of  the  new  house,  which,"  she  added, 


with  a  sigh,  "might  be  an  amusement."  Mad- 
am Davenant  looked  pale  and  sad,  which  was 
noticeable,  as  her  expression  was  usually  clear 
and  decided.  She  gave  me  a  bundle  of  docu- 
ments to  examine  and  copy.  I  retired  imme- 
diately to  my  room  and  opened  the  package. 
It  contained  three  legal  instruments ;  the  wills 
of  Davenant  and  his  wife,  mutually  leaving  all 
they  possessed  to  each  other,  and  a  power  of  at- 
torney for  myself  to  manage  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  husband  during  his  absence.  They  were 
drawn  up  carefully  in  the  bold,  angular  hand- 
writing of  the  lady,  whose  talent  for  affairs  suit- 
ed well  with  the  pride  and  firmness  of  her  dispo- 
sition. 

The  next  day  these  papers  were  executed  and 
given  to  me.  Mr.  Davenant  advised  that  I  take 
them  with  me  to  Boston,  and  lodge  them  in  a 
place  of  security.  After  some  demur,  the  lady 
consented,  and  I  left  the  house,  glad  to  escape 
from  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  suspicion, 
which  all  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  Saltone 
villa  and  the  elegant  conversation  of  its  master 
had  not  power  to  dispel. 

The  mansion  stood  upon  the  slope  of  a  broad 
hill  facing  the  sunrise.  On  a  clear  day,  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  the  site  of  Boston,  Milton 
Hill,  and  the  ocean  were  faintly  discernible  from 
the  upper  windows.  It  was  separated  from  the 
village  by  an  arm  of  the  forest  which  extended 
eastward  from  the  mountains.  The  lawn  in 
front  of  the  mansion  was  a  grand  crescent, 
fringed  on  its  outer  curve  with  fine  elms.  A 
carriage-way,  after  winding  through  the  forest, 
entered  the  lawn  upon  the  right.  The  view  in 
front  overlooked  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees 
of  the  plain,  and  presented  a  prospect  of  more 
than  twenty  villages,  far  and  near,  white  marks 
on  the  green  bosom  of  the  land.  Orchards, 
copses,  corn-fields,  and  silver  streams  added  in- 
terest to  the  view. 

The  side  doors  of  the  villa  opened  into  rose- 
bowered  paths,  which  terminated  by  long  grada- 
tions in  shady  shrubberies ;  and  these  in  hickory 
groves,  which  mingled  insensibly  with  the  natu- 
ral forest.  The  viny  porticoes,  hung  with  wood- 
bine, clematis,  and  rare  creepers ;  the  long  con- 
servatory, a  palace  of  glass,  resting  upon  rows 
of  Moorish  columns,  under  which  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  flowering  plants  of  the  tropics  sated  the 
eye  and  sense  with  beauty  and  odor ;  cases  of 
exquisite  shells,  coins,  and  books,  in  the  interior 
rooms ;  a  hall  so  light  and  brilliant  it  seemed 
almost  a  continuation  of  the  painted  porticoes; 
j  carpets  and  furniture  in  keeping  with  the  rich 
J  colors  of  the  wall,  and  exquisitely  ornate ;  in- 
struments of  music,  which  stood,  mute  servants 
i  of  melody,  in  their  pictured  recesses ;  paintings 
j  of  all  ages,  whose  subject  required  no  explana- 
i  tion,  not  even  a  verse  of  Scripture,  fixing  and 
|  charming  the  gaze  at  the  first  view ;  the  quiet 
!  but* sombre  richness  of  the  rooms,  all  different, 
characteristic,  and  supported  by  a  decorative  art 
that  neglected  nothing,  and  relieved  while  it 
!  satisfied  the  eye  ;  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the 
immense  house  where  a  king's  retinue  might 
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have  been  entertained ;  in  the  midst  of  all  moved 
two  rare  and  beautiful  figures,  childless,  joyless, 
polished  as  the  statues  of  their  halls,  and  cold 
as  they;  tending  in  weariness  toward  a  future 
without  aim  or  hope,  and  dreaming  always  of 
"  what  might  have  been." 

It  was  my  habit,  when  approaching  the  villa, 
to  take  a  by-road  that  led  over  the  low  range  of 
mountains  overlooking  its  western  front.  I  did 
this  to  get  the  view,  which  was  at  all  seasons  at- 
tractive; not  so  much  for  those  extended  features 
of  cultivated  landscape  scenery,  which,  I  main- 
tain, surpass,  in  some  parts  of  lovely  Massachu- 
setts, the  fairest  scenic  reputations  of  France  and 
England,  but  for  the  view  of  Saltone  through  an 
opening  in  the  forest. 

All  beauties,  even  those  of  the  human  form, 
depend  much  upon  association.  The  velvet  lawns 
of  baronial  manors  delight  the  Englishman,  and 
the  heavy  and  somewhat  tame  architecture  of  his 
country-seats  pleases  him  more  than  they  do  an- 
other :  he  loves  them  through  an  educated  taste ; 
they  are  the  first  impression,  the  ideal  of  youth, 
the  pride  of  manhood,  the  prejudice  of  age.  No 
less  charming  and  sacred  to  me,  for  the  same 
reasons,  are  the  beauties  of  my  native  land. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Saltone  through  the  oak 
opening  on  the  mountain  road  the  glory  of  sun- 
rise had  illuminated  its  crystalline  roofs,  on 
whose  numerous  angles,  and  over  the  Moorish 
chimneys,  the  green  masses  of  the  creepers  were 
made  transparent  by  penetrating  sunbeams.  Over 
the  great  doors  stalactitic  canopies,  rich  with 
flowers,  covered  shaded  entrances,  cool  and  lus- 
trous as  the  caves  of  the  sea.  Each  window 
seemed  a  deeply  carved  frame,  fit  for  some  living 
portrait  of  pensive  loveliness.  The  indescribable 
pale  brown  of  the  walls  made  a  rich  ground-work 
for  the  foliage  of  living  green  which  clung  to  it 
or  floated  around  it. 

I  had  passed  the  night  at  the  village  tavern  and 
rode  over  at  sunrise.  The  inn-keeper,  my  queru- 
lous and  venerable  friend,  Deacon  Satterlee, 
poured  out  a  muddy  stream  of  talk  touching 
the  villa;  the  absence  of  "  Squire"  Davenant  in 
Europe ;  Madam  Davenant,  her  charities,  her 
pride,  her  quarrels  with  a  Swiss  housekeeper; 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbor  farmers  and  their 
people,  who  teased  and  annoyed  the  "villa 
folks;"  Madam  Davenant's  habits:  she  was  a 
late  sleeper ;  ate  little  or  nothing ;  read  a  great 
deal ;  played  a  little  on  the  guitar;  sang  glorious- 
ly when  no  one  was  near;  was  often  "sick,"  or 
seemed  to  be  so,  and  would  shut  herself  weeks 
together  in  her  chamber;  how  many  "helps" 
she  employed,  and  how  they  "  wasted  and  stole 
every  thing!"  My  pity  and  sympathy  were  ex- 
cited, and  the  next  morning,  when  I  met  the  lady 
at  her  breakfast-table,  grave,  elegant,  and  over- 
powering as  usual,  I  could  not  avoid  expressing 
some  interest  in  her  lonely  situation,  and  advised 
her  to  leave  Saltone  and  live  in  the  city  till  Mr. 
Davenant  should  return. 

She  received  my  advice  with  a  courteous  ac- 
knowledgment, and  handed  me  in  reply  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  in  which  his  return  was  fixed 
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for  the  next  spring.  Madam  Davenant  con- 
versed with  seeming  freedom.  She  spoke  of  her 
relation  with  her  husband ;  which,  she  said,  had 
not  been  productive  of  happiness  for  either. 
"They  were  both  exclusive,  both  rich,  and  pre- 
disposed to  melancholy."  .  .  .  "Mr.  Davenant 
occupied  himself  of  late  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  practiced  chemistry  and  mechanics  as  a 
recreation."  She  smiled  when  she  informed  me 
that  he  had  mended  the  great  Dutch  clock  that 
stood  in  her  bedroom. 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  "if  a  poor  man, 
would  have  been  a  famous  mechanic.  You 
would  not  believe  how  ingenious  he  is  ;  and  with 
admirable  taste  in  all  things.  He  paints  well ; 
many  of  those  pictures  are  his.  I  have  a  guitar 
of  his  making.  He  is  a  good  farmer,  gardener, 
architect ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  he  can  not 
do.  What  a  pity,"  she  added,  sighing,  "that 
Davenant  had  not  been  a  mechanic,  and  married 
some  poor,  uneducated  girl,  who  would  worship 
his  genius,  and  cry  '  Oh  Heavens!'  to  every  act 
of  his.  We  were  not  suited  to  each  other ;  we 
had  both  of  us  outlived  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ment." 

"At  your  years!" 

"Yes.  I  had  exhausted  life  at  thirty.  I 
married  a  young  man  for  the  sake  of  a  new  ex- 
citement. By  a  strange  accident  we  found  that 
we  were  alike  ;  and  both  drew  blanks.  Neither 
is  able  to  give  happiness  to  the  other.  Had  Mr. 
Davenant  been  poor  and  ignorant  we  should 
have  made  a  paradise  of  Saltone." 

"But  his  taste,  his  genius?" 

* '  A  natural  gift,  Sir.  The  greatest  geniuses 
in  art  and  science  are  almost  all  poor  and  igno- 
rant at  first :  in  that  lies  their  happiness  and 
their  success." 

"I  had  imagined  that  your  marriage  was  a 
love  affair." 

' '  Oh !  you  thought  so  because  I  was  so  much 
older  than  he.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure 
you.  Had  it  been  so  I  might  be  happy  in  being 
jealous.  No ;  Davenant  is  in  love  with  a  poor 
girl — Deacon  Satterlee's  daughter." 

"Bessy  Satterlee?" 

"The  same." 

"  She  is  pretty,  but  coarse." 

"Not  at  all  coarse;  you  mistake  simplicity 
for  coarseness.  I  wish  Davenant  could  marry 
her,  but  I  see  no  means  of  arranging  a  separa- 
tion ;  we  never  quarrel — that  is  the  misfortune. 
I  would  do  much  to  give  Davenant  his  freedom ; 
but  our  laws  are  ridiculously  framed.  Perhaps 
you  could  suggest?" 

"  You  are  beautiful,"  said  I,  looking  once  into 
the  eyes  of  Madam  Davenant,  ' '  and  still  young. 
Could  you  not  arrange  some  scandal?" 

She  smiled.  ' '  Impossible.  No  man  will  at- 
tempt it.  I  am  too  cold  and  proud.  Besides,  I 
will  not  sacrifice  the  honor  of  my  family  even 
by  a  rumor.  I  could  endure  any  thing  better 
than  a  scandal." 

While  we  conversed  over  our  coffee  the  Dutch 
clock  above  stairs  in  Madam  Davenant's  bed- 
room chimed  the  hour  of  ten,  and  played  a  deli- 
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cious  air — the  music,  the  odor  of  the  flowers  and 
hay  fields,  wafted  in  by  the  morning  breeze,  the 
songs  of  innumerable  birds,  the  glow  of  pictured 
beauty  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
stir  of  jasmine  vines  that  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dows, contrasted,  all  of  these,  with  the  strange- 
ness of  the  melancholy  conversation,  left  a  weird 
impression  upon  my  imagination. 

At  twelve  that  day — it  was  a  hot,  still  noon 
of  August — I  rode  over  to  the  village,  having 
some  business  to  arrange  for  Madam  Davenant. 
This  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  after  the 
customary  evening  chat  with  Deacon  Satterlee,  I 
retired  early  to  my  bedroom  in  the  tavern. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  night  and  a  restless 
fancy  kept  me  awake.  At  two  in  the  morning, 
after  a  short,  uneasy  slumber,  I  rose  and  went 
to  a  window  that  looked  eastward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  villa.  The  pale,  calm  features  of  the 
beautiful  Madam  Davenant  rose  before  me,  and 
I  seemed  to  see  the  long  vista  of  miseries  that 
awaited  her  course  on  the  downhill  of  existence. 
I  thought  of  Davenant  himself;  the  singular  fate 
that  had  heaped  upon  him  all  possible  wretched- 
ness in  the  guise  of  brilliant  fortune  and  a  proud 
alliance.  Was  he  merely  indifferent  to  his  wife, 
or  did  a  stronger  feeling  interpose  between  him 
and  the  woman  who  looked  down  upon  him, 
pitying  and  disappointed,  from  the  superior 
height  of  her  own  supreme  misery  ? 

While  I  was  indulging  these  painful  specula- 
tions a  few  large  drops  of  rain,  pattering  on  the 
roof,  accompanied  with  a  puff  of  cool  air,  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  a  storm.  I  leaned  out 
of  the  attic  window  and  saw  a  black  arch  of 
cloud  which  had  already  reached  the  zenith, 
and  was  rushing  down  upon  the  eastern  half  of 
the  sky.  A  moment  more,  and  the  heavens 
were  lighted  with  a  blinding  flash,  followed  by 
intense  darkness,  a  burst  of  thunder,  and  tor- 
rents of  rain.  The  rain  fell  without  abatement, 
the  lightning  and  thunder  were  almost  continu- 
ous, a  wind  rushed  wildly  over  the  forest,  tear- 
ing off  the  leaves,  and  whirling  before  it  a  min- 
gled tempest  of  driving  rain  and  flying  ruins  of 
the  trees. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  the  elements  I 
was  startled  by  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light  above  the 
foliage  of  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  villa. 
I  watched  it  vaguely.  The  light  grew  larger 
and  shot  upward,  until  at  length  a  tongue  of 
flame  and  a  whirl  of  lurid  smoke  convinced  me 
that  either  the  villa  itself  or  the  large  bams  in 
its  vicinity  were  on  fire.  I  hurried  on  un- 
clothes, wakened  the  inn-keeper,  and  sent  off  the 
stable-boy,  who  slept  in  the  loft  above  me,  to 
ring  the  church  bell.  I  then  went  to  the  stable 
and  saddled  my  horse.  Before  I  could  put  foot 
in  the  stirrup  the  bell  had  been  tolling  several 
minutes  and  the  village  was  awake.  Cries  of 
fire,  above  the  war  of  wind  and  rain,  issued  from 
casements  far  and  near  ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  a  number  of  men,  half  dressed,  with 
buckets  in  their  hands,  rushing  along  the  road 
in  blind  haste,  in  the  direction  of  the  villa.  I 
soon  overtook  and  distanced  them,  and  in  five 


minutes  reached  an  opening  in  the  forest  through 
which  I  could  see  the  conflagration. 

Arms  of  solid  flame  reached  out  from   the 

1  windows  and  under  the  sculptured  eaves,  an  1 
clasped  their  fiery  hands  together,  writhed  and 
twined  above  the  roof.  The  rush  of  the  wind 
carried  the  flame  from  window  to  window,  in 

!  great  leaps,  to  even-  angle  and  recess  ;  and  the 
entire  mass  soon  became  a  volcano  of  fire,  roar- 
ing and  whirling  high  against  the  bosom  of  the 

.  lowering  thunder-cloud. 

The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  seemed  only  to 
intensify  the  fire,  and  added  to  the  red  light  of 

'  the  conflagration  a  blue  halo  of  burning  water, 
like  the  violet-colored  vestment  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle  in  the  damp  air  of  a  mine.  All  around 
and  above  was  sable  darkness,  relieved  only  by 
ruddy  gleams  reflected  from  the  lawn  and  the 
semicircle  of  elms.  Quick  repeated  flashes  of 
lightning,  hiding  half  the  fire  for  an  instant  in 
white  light,  the  volleyed  roar  of  thunder,  peal 
after  peal,  drowning  the  rush  and  murmur  of  the 
conflagration  ;  an  occasional  fall  inward  of  roofs 
and  turrets  ;  and  the  moving  figures  or  groups  of 
terrified  villagers,  driven  back  between  rain  and 
fire,  by  the  fun-  of  both  elements,  and  seen  only 
at  intenals  by  flashes  of  electric  illumination — 
these  strange  and  vivid  appearances  occupied  me 
for  a  moment.  It  was  impossible  to  save  any 
part  of  the  group  of  buildings.  If  any  persons 
were  in  the  mansion  they  had  perished.  All  had 
probably  escaped.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
princely  mansion  of  Saltone — that  unrivaled  work 
of  art  and  taste,  the  home  of  elegance  and  vertu — 
in  an  hour,  all,  pictures,  statues,  vases,  cabinets 
of  gems  and  coins,  the  rare  library  of  books  and 
works  of  the  graver,  furniture  of  graceful  pattern, 
satin  hangings,  carpets  of  Brussels  and  Turkey, 
the  viny  porticoes,  the  enchanted  rose-gardens; 
the  conservatory,  rich  with  exotic  perfumes  of 
a  hundred  kinds — all  would  be  a  heap  of  vile 
and  smouldering  ashes.  A  sensation  of  intense 
and  choking  regret  oppressed  me,  for  such  irrep- 
arable loss  of  what  all  desire  and  few  ever  en- 
joy. I  did  not  think  at  that  moment  of  the  in- 
habitants or  owners  of  the  villa :  their  wealth- 
would  enable  them  to  replace  what  they  had  lost. 
It  was  I  who  suffered,  more  than  they:  i.  - 
bly  I  had  become  attached  to  Saltone — more, 
perhaps,  than  if  it  had  been  my  own  ;  I  had  en- 
joyed all,  from  the  first  stone  of  the  corner  to 
the  last  decoration  of  the  hall,  without  the  bur- 
den or  the  care  of  proprietorship.  The  villa  with 
its  beauties  had  gradually  seated  itself,  through 
years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  in  that  passion 
with  which  men  seem  to  be  endowed,  in  common 
with  animals — the  love  of  places,  of  odors,  and  cf 
things  ;  an  attachment  of  whose  intensi: 
then  I  had  been  unconscious. 

While  I  stood  watching  with  unspeakable  re- 

■  gret  the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  four  square  towers, 
as  it  plunged  sullenly  into  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  the  ruin,  and  sent  up  a  volley  of  pointed  flames 

;  and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke,  I  heard  an  anxious 

i  female  voice  calling  my  name.  It  was  Sarah 
Behn,   Madam  Davenant 's  Swiss  housekeeper. 
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moving  about  bare-headed  in    the    rain,    half 
crazed  with  terror  and  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Sir!  can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  find 
Madam  Da venant?"  she  exclaimed,  running  up 
and  seizing  the  bridle  of  my  horse. 

The  question  was  alarming.  "  When  did  you 
last  see  her?"  I  asked.  "I  heard  it  said  she 
was  safe  in  the  farm-house." 

' '  Oh !  I  am  afraid  she  is  burned ;  I  have  not 
seen  her.  It  was  I  who  ran  to  the  farm-house. 
I  had  on  a  dress  of  hers,  and  they  mistook  me 
for  Madam." 

At  the  same  instant  Deacon  Satterlee  came 
hobbling  along  on  his  crutch,  panting  and  speech- 
less with  haste. 

"Is  Madam  Davenant  at  the  village?"  I 
asked. 

1 '  At  the  village !  Madam  Davenant  ?  How 
should  she  get  there  at  this  hour?" 

' '  I  know,  I  know  she  is  burned ! "  screamed 
Sarah  Behn,  clasping  her  hands.  "  Oh,  it  is 
horrible,  too  horrible!  It  all  comes  of  that 
wicked  John  Cisco ;  he  ran  away  with  the  rest, 
and  no  one  went  to  waken  Madam  Davenant. 
She  is  dead — she  is  burned — burned!" 

Crazed  with  horror  and  grief,  the  woman  threw 
herself  down  upon  the  wet  turf,  and  lapsed  into 
a  succession  of  hysterical  spasms,  rolling  over, 
shrieking,  and  tearing  her  hair  like  a  maniac. 
Her  outcries  drew  together  a  crowd  of  idlers  and 
lookers-on.  I  advised  a  general  search  for  the 
missing  lady,  in  the  vague  hope  that,  wandering 
off  in  the  darkness,  she  might  have  lost  her  way 
and  fallen  exhausted  in  the  forest.  A  score  of 
active  boys  and  men,  and  even  women,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  paths  and  by-ways  of  the  vicinity, 
started  in  pursuit. 

The  old  Deacon,  feeble  and  rheumatic,  begged 
me  not  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  housekeeper, 
who  came  out  of  one  spasm  only  to  fall  into  an- 
other. With  much  difficulty,  for  she  was  fat 
and  heavy,  I  dragged  her  under  a  summer-house 
that  had  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  rode 
back  to  the  village  to  procure  a  vehicle.  Luckily 
I  found  a  wagon  and  harness  in  the  tavern-stable, 
and  so  drove  back  with  my  own  horse  before  it. 
The  searchers  had  returned  unsuccessful,  and 
were  gathered  in  gloomy  groups  under  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  wind  and 
thunder  had  cleared  away.  The  fires  of  the  burn- 
ing ruin  were  nearly  quenched  by  the  heavy  rain. 
Knowing  the  situation  of  Madam  Davenant's 
bedroom,  I  sent  to  the  farm-house  near  by  for 
spades,  axes,  and  rakes  ;  and  we  began  working 
in  good  earnest,  a  dozen  together,  in  that  part  of 
the  cellar  which  was  directly  beneath  her  bed. 
The  heavy  oaken  beams  of  the  frame  had  fallen 
inward.  These,  still  burning,  we  cut  away  and 
drew  out  of  the  pit,  and  aided  the  quenching 
rain  with  buckets  of  water.  The  fire,  flashing 
up  at  intervals,  hindered  our  progress,  but  by 
evening  of  that  day,  after  repeated  delays  by  the 
fire,  we  had  thrown  out  all  the  ashes  and  rub- 
bish from  the  pit.  Fragments  of  half-burned 
books,  silver  candelabras  melted  into  fantastic 


forms,  a  shapeless  lump  of  gold,  recognized  as 
the  case  of  Madam  Davenant's  watch,  which  hung 
at  night  at  her  bed's  head :  portions  of  the  gilded 
bed-posts,  bundles  of  singed  feathers,  the  barrels 
of  a  brace  of  pistols  that  lay  usually  in  the  drawer 
of  a  light-stand  between  the  bed  and  the  wall, 
and,  among  other  relics,  the  wheels,  and  the  en- 
ameled copper  dial-plate  of  the  great  clock,  which 
had  once  played  the  airs  of  Ilossini,  were  success- 
ively drawn  forth.  I  had  these  all  taken  to  the 
summer-house  and  a  guard  placed  over  them. 

No  human  remains  could  be  found.  Mean- 
while Sarah  Behn,  the  housekeeper,  had  recov- 
ered from  her  hysterics,  and  came  over  from  the 
village  in  a  tearful  but  composed  condition.  She 
recognized,  with  many  sobs,  each  article  of  her 
mistress's  bedroom  and  wardrobe,  as  the  rem- 
nants were  shown  to  her.  The  other  servants 
of  the  household — a  groom,  two  or  three  house- 
maids, and  the  cook — assisted  in  the  identifica- 
tion. All  the  servants  of  Saltone  were  present. 
If  any  one  of  these,  and  not — as  was  generally 
believed — the  lightning  of  heaven,  had  been  the 
destroyer  of  Saltone,  I  thought  I  should  detect 
some  difference  of  behavior,  some  proofs  of  a 
guilty  conscience  in  the  criminal.  All  were 
seemingly  innocent,  and  gave  no  signs  but  of  in- 
terest and  regret. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  villagers  again 
dispersed  through  the  forest,  but  the  last  of  them 
returned  at  noon  with  the  report  that  no  traces 
could  be  found  of  the  missing  lady.  As  I  was 
known  to  be  the  legal  guardian  of  the  property 
my  orders  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  fresh 
relays  of  men  began  again  to  clear  out  the  ashes 
and  ruins  of  the  cellars,  in  hope  of  finding  the 
mortal  remains  of  Madam  Davenant,  who,  it 
was  now  certain,  must  have  perished  in  the 
villa. 

The  mansion  had  been  built  over  a  double 
tier  of  deep  excavations,  the  lower  tier  vaulted 
and  used  as  wine-cellars.  A  large  iron  trap-door, 
opening  over  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  led  into  these 
vaults ;  but  as  this  trap  was  not  in  that  part  of 
the  cellarage  which  lay  under  the  bedroom  of 
Madam  Davenant,  but  opened  under  the  turret 
of  the  northeast  corner,  fifty  yards  distant,  it  was 
long  before  we  reached  it  in  the  course  of  our 
excavations. 

Each  of  the  four  upper  cellars  was  about  ten 
feet  in  depth  and  fifty  feet  square,  separated  from 
its  neighbor  by  a  brick  party  wall,  with  an  iron 
door.  Full  four  days'  labor  were  consumed  in 
searching  and  clearing  three  of  these.  The  la- 
borers began  to  grow  weary  and  discouraged,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  I  had  only  three  left,  who  con- 
sented for  double  pay  to  aid  me  in  the  work. 
The  fourth  cellar,  in  which  was  the  iron  trap 
leading  down  into  the  vaults,  was  filled  up  by 
the  lulling  of  the  observatory,  in  which  had  been 
the  amateur  work-room,  the  laboratory,  and  pri- 
vate library  of  Mr.  Davenant.  The  removal  of 
the  relics  of  these  costly  luxuries  was  a  tedious 
and  laborious  task,  and  it  was  only  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  eight  days  after  the  beginning  of 
I  our  search,  that  we  succeeded  in  lifting  and  cut- 
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ting  away  the  ruins  from  the  entrance  of  the 
vaults. 

I  raked  away  the  ashes  with  my  hands  from 
the  padlock  of  the  trap,  and  seized  an  axe  to 
break  open  the  ring.  A  sensation  of  terror  smote 
through  me  when  I  saw  the  remnant  of  a  key  in 
the  padlock  and  the  catch  slipped  from  the  bolt. 
The  trap  had  been  opened. 

Had  Madam  Davenant  escaped  out  of  the 
burning  house  she  would  have  been  found.     It 
was  therefore  certain  that  she  had  perished  in 
the  house.      But  if  so,  the  bones  and  charred  j 
remnants  of  a  human  form  ought  to  have  been  ! 
discovered  among  the  ruins. 

That  she  had  risen  from  her  bed  at  the  first 
alarm  and  had  gone  into  another  part  of  the 
building  was  then  equally  certain,  and  she  could 
only  take  refuge  in  the  vault.  The  key  of  the  i 
wine-cellar  was  always  in  her  possession.  No  j 
person  ever  unlocked  or  raised  the  trap-door  but 
Mr.  Davenant  or  his  wife.  Although  the  hinges 
were  corroded  with  the  heat,  the  trap  yielded 
easily  to  my  hand ;  and  as  I  raised  it,  a  close, 
mouldy,  putrescent  smell  issued  from  the  subter- 
ranean recesses.  Terrified  by  my  visible  agita- 
tion, my  assistants  hesitated  to  follow  as  I  de- 
scended the  steps.  In  the  sudden  change  from 
light  to  dark  I  could  see  nothing.  Candles  were 
sent  for,  and,  provided  with  these,  a  number  of 
persons  volunteered,  though  the  dread  of  what 
they  might  behold  made  them  silent,  and  we 
passed  on  under  the  damp  arches  hesitating  and 
afraid.  At  the  entrance  of  the  second  vault  we 
found  a  package  of  old  letters  lying  under  the 
archway.  Entering  the  fourth  cellar,  we  saw  a 
white  object  against  the  opposite  wall.  It  was 
the  rigid,  nearly  upright  corpse  of  Madam  Dave- 
nant, seated  on  a  treasure-chest  facing  the  en- 
trance of  the  vault,  and  dressed  in  dishabille  cos- 
tume such  as  she  wore  usually  in  her  chamber. 
In  her  haste,  searching  in  the  chest  for  valuable 
papers,  the  unfortunate  lady  had  thrown  others 
that  impeded  her  search  here  and  there  over  the 
floor  of  the  vault. 

That  the  heat  of  the  burning  house  had  not 
penetrated  her  tomb  we  were  satisfied  by  the 
coolness  of  the  air,  the  appearance  of  the  dress, 
and  the  natural,  death-like  hue  of  the  corpse. 
In  one  hand  was  a  letter  tightly  grasped,  and 
crushed  in  the  hollow  of  the  palm.  That  she 
had  been  dead  many  days  was  evident  from  the 
condition  of  the  body,  which  had  begun  to  show 
marks  of  decomposition,  and  exhaled  a  putres- 
cent odor.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  good 
constitution,  abstemious  as  she  was,  it  could  not 
have  been  hunger  that  deprived  her  of  life ;  cases 
and  casks  of  wine,  and  cheeses  stored  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  vaults,  made  it  impossible  that  she 
had  failed  through  want  of  sustenance. 

Madam  Davenant  had  died  suddenly  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  effects 
of  some  powerful  moral  impression.  A  lamp, 
burned  out,  stood  upon  a  block  at  the  side  of  the 
treasure-chest.  "Was  it  not  probable  that  Mad- 
am Davenant  had  passed  during  the  night  from 
her  room  into  the  wine-cellar,  under  the  influ- 


ence of  some  great  emotion,  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  fire — had  become  absorbed  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  letters  and  papers  filled,  perhaps,  with 
memorials  of  her  past  life  ?  The  trap-door, 
meanwhile,  had  fallen  down  unperceived;  the 
fire  broke  out,  inaudible  to  her  in  her  abstraction 
under  the  heavy  stone  arches  of  the  vault ;  that 
when  she  attempted  to  escape  she  found  the  trap 
closed  by  the  fallen  beams.  She  had  then  re- 
turned and  seated  herself  upon  the  chest,  leaning 
back.  Death  came  suddenly  upon  her  in  that 
position.  Our  examination  of  the  paper  which 
she  grasped  in  her  dying  hand  assisted  in  con- 
firming this  opinion  and  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury — of  which  I  was  one — over  the  body  of 
Madam  Julia  Saltone  Davenant. 

The  remains  of  the  decedent  were  that  day  in- 
terred in  the  village  church-yard  with  the  sol- 
emn services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
she  had  been  a  communicant.  No  tears  fell 
upon  her  grave,  but  the  incidents  of  her  death 
left  a  deep  and  saddening  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  all  the  witnesses.  Deacon  Satterlee 
and  his  daughter  stood  at  the  grave's  head  as  the 
coffin  was  lowered,  and  many  significant  glances 
were  directed  toward  the  fair-haired  country  maid, 
the  reputed  and  real  rival  of  the  late  Madam 
Davenant. 

As  in  duty  bound,  I  took  possession  of  the  pa- 
pers found  in  the  vault.  Among  these  were  sev- 
eral letters,  worn  with  frequent  unfolding.  They 
were  from  the  former  husband  of  Madam  Dave- 
nant to  "his  darling  Julia."  Their  language 
glowed  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  passion  that 
consumed  his  ardent  nature  during  absence  from 
his  "adorable  wife."  They  were  evidently  the 
work  of  an  accomplished  writer  and  man  of  soci- 
ety, enamored  beyond  the  tempered  medium  of 
happiness.  These  I  inclosed  again,  and  sealed 
for  delivery  to  the  survivor.  The  paper  which 
was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  deceased  was  the 
last  of  this  series  of  letters — one  written  by  Will- 
iam Saltone  to  his  Julia  on  the  day  of  his  sup- 
posed voluntary  death ;  a  few  lines  of  passionate 
farewell,  commending  her  "  to  the  care  of  an- 
gels," and  himself  "  to  the  pardon  of  a  merciful 
God." 

Struck  with  the  singular  aptness  of  her  death 
to  the  passion  of  grief  which  this  letter  might 
have  inspired,  I  pondered  long  and  deeply  upon 
all  the  circumstances  and  connections  of  events 
investing  the  melancholy  history  of  Madam  Dav- 
enant. Her  death  seemed  to  have  become  a 
moral  necessity  for  the  completion  of  a  life  so 
wretched.  That  Davenant  hated  her  I  had  be- 
gun already  to  surmise,  more  from  the  tone  of 
her  conversation,  which  was  so  guarded,  and  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  than  from  any  positive  evi- 
dence. He  was  a  creature  of  whim  and  preju- 
dice, and  still  more  of  hobbies ;  deep  and  bitter 
in  his  aversions,  circumspect  and  full  of  covert 
satire  in  conversation.  Addicted  to  mechanical 
and  mathematical  studies,  his  days  at  Saltone 
were  passed  in  the  garden  and  conservatory,  and 
entire  nights  in  the  workshop  and  observatory. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  showed  me  a  book  of  in- 
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ventions,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  dis- 
tinct improvements  were  suggested  and  described 
by  himself,  in  mining,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  art.  His 
observatory  was  constructed  upon  novel  princi- 
ples, and  furnished  with  instruments  of  the  best 
makers.  Madam  Davenant  despised  the  occu- 
pations and  tastes  of  her  husband ;  she  wished 
him  to  be  a  leader  of  society.  He  must  have 
hated,  equally,  society  and  the  woman  who  lived 
upon  recollections  of  the  place  she  had  once  held 
in  it.  By  unquestionable  testimony  I  knew  that 
Davenant  was  madly  in  love  with  Bessie  Satter- 
lee,  and  had  even  made  dishonorable  proposals, 
wishing  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Europe.  He 
was  mad  enough  to  try  the  integrity  of  the  hon- 
est old  Deacon,  offering  him  a  large  sum  to  al- 
low his  daughter  "  to  complete  her  education"  in 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  her  married  lover. 
The  old  man,  incapable  of  comprehending  such 
wickedness,  told  me  that  he  regarded  Davenant 
as  a  lunatic,  and  sincerely  pitied  his  misfortune. 

It  was  evident  that  Bessie  had  been  powerful- 
ly impressed  with  the  rare  personal  beauty  of 
young  Davenant,  who  was  only  four  years  her 
senior. 

His  jovial  forehead,  and  fair  temples  surmount- 
ed by  a  coronet  of  dark  curls  ;  large  brown  eyes ; 
under-brows  straight,  fine,  and  black;  a  nose 
and  mouth  haughty,  and  sweetly  matched  with 
a  chin  of  Antinous,  and  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  a  Pakidin.  These  noble  features,  mated  with  a 
bland  and  graceful  manner  and  a  voice  full  of 
meaning  and  penetration,  might  well  conquer 
the  heart  and  possess  the  fancy  of  a  handsome 
country  coquette,  ardent,  ignorant,  and  ambitious 
— for  such  was  "the  Deacon's  daughter." 

I  believe  I  was  not  deceived  in  observing  an 
ill-concealed  uneasiness  in  the- air  and  carriage 
of  Bessie  during  the  week  that  I  remained  at  the 
tavern  after  the  funeral  of  Madam  Davenant. 
On  my  return  to  the  city  these  circumstances  and 
suspicions  were  forgotten  or  obscured  by  the  in- 
terest of  legal  business.  Not  until  the  arrival 
of  Davenant  in  Boston,  the  second  month  after 
I  had  written  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  acci- 
dent and  death  at  Saltone,  did  they  again  recur 
to  me.  As  he  entered  my  office  I  noticed  a  re- 
markable change  in  his  features  and  expression. 
He  had  become  thin  to  emaciation.  His  eyes, 
usually  steady  and  lustrous,  wandered  in  fitful, 
suspicious  glances.  When  we  were  alone  he  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  subject  of  Madam 
Davenant's  decease,  and  drew  many  deep  sighs 
of  relief  when  I  had  satisfied  him  that  she  did 
not  perish  in  the  fire.  He  listened  with  motion- 
less attention  while  I  described  to  him  the  dis- 
covery in  the  vaults.  Until  all  had  been  mi- 
nutely described  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips. 
He  sat  jjallid,  or  rather  leaden-visaged,  and 
breathless,  with  his  eyes  cast  down.  An  irre- 
sistible, perhaps  inexcusable,  desire  to  note  the 
effect  made  me  bring  in  a  few  words,  toward  the 
last,  about  Satterlee  and  his  daughter.  At  the 
mention  of  her  name  he  moved  slightly,  and  a 
burning  spot  appeared,  and  as  quickly  disap- 


peared, in  his   hollow  cheek.      At   length   he 
spoke. 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  kindness  and  attention. 
As  for  Saltone,  I  do  not  regret  its  loss.  ,  The 
years  of  misery  I  passed  there  made  it  seem  to 
me  more  like  a  hell  than  a  paradise,  as  you  used 
to  style  it.  It  is  idle  for  me  to  deny  that  I  did 
not  love  Julia ;  her  thoughts  were  entirely  occu- 
pied during  the  few  past  years  with  the  memory 
of  her  former  husband.  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
her  death,  horrible  as  it  was,  will  prove  a  great 
and  necessary  relief  to  me,"  he  said,  looking  full 
in  my  eyes  as  if  to  solicit  sympathy,  if  that  were 
possible ;  "for  it  is  no  secret  to  you  that  we  did 
not  live  happily  together.  Whether  her  death 
or  mine  was  the  more  desirable  I  often  pon- 
dered. Providence  decided  that  question  for 
both  of  us  ;  and  now  I  shall  live.  Had  she  lived 
longer  I  should  have  followed  the  example  of 
William  Saltone.  Life  would  have  been  too 
great  a  burden." 

"You  surprise  me,"  I  said,  "by  this  confes- 
sion— pardon  the  word ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in 
Madam  Davenant  to  excuse  so  desperate  a  course 
on  your  part.  William  Saltone  loved  her  pas- 
sionately." 

"And  died  by  his  own  hand!" 

' '  Yes, "  I  said,  ' '  but  he  was  insane.  Her  affec- 
tion for  him  was  profound ;  he  speaks  of  it  in 
their  correspondence  which  I  have  just  given  to 
you.  It  proves  that  an  ardent  attachment  ex- 
isted between  Julia  Saltone  and  her  husband. 
His  suicide  was  not,  then,  caused  by  unhappincss 
in  the  marriage  relation." 

A  lurid  flash  illumined  the  eyes  of  Davenant. 
He  raised  his  hand  impatiently.  "Listen  to 
me,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  try  to  explain  some- 
thing which  has  never  yet  been  explained  or 
even  expressed  by  living  man.  You  may  have 
read  somewhere  the  allegorical  story  of  the  Vam- 
pire— a  human  being,  to  appearance,  but  human 
in  form  alone ;  a  body  inhabited  by  a  demon,  pro- 
longing its  existence  in  the  flesh  by  draining  the 
heart's  blood  of  a  lover  through  a  small  invisible 
wound.  Madam  Davenant  was  not  a  vampire 
in  that  sense ;  but  William  Saltone,  her  lover 
and  beloved,  destroyed  himself;  and  I  should 
have  done  the  same  but  for  the  blessed  accident 
of  her  death.  Whether  it  was  a  physical  influ- 
ence, like  the  pretended  power  of  magnetism,  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  it  may  have  been  her  vast 
strength  of  will,  aided  by  an  abysmal  subtlety 
and  cunning.  Conjecture  is  vain  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  do  not  understand  the  laws  of  these 
forces — nevertheless  we  live  or  die  by  them. 
Madam  Davenant  killed  William  Saltone :  she 
first  destroyed  his  reason  by  this  nameless  and 
subtle  power ;  she  exhausted  his  vitality ;  she 
drew  his  life  and  soul  into  herself,  and  left  him 
without  character  or  force.  The  struggle  of  the 
natural  man  against  this  horrid  influence,  which 
seemed  to  him  only  a  phase  of  his  passion,  in- 
ordinate and  absorbing,  sapped  the  reason  of  the 
victim,  and  his  death  became  necessary.  Like 
myself,  William  Saltone  was  a  man  of  high  as- 
pirations, but  they  were  social  and  ambitious  as 
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mine  are  intellectual.  His  wife,  a  woman  of 
strong  passion,  loved  him  with  ardor  because  of 
this  and  other  harmonies  and  agreements  in  their 
moral  and  physical  natures.  In  spite  of  these, 
I  repeat  it,  he  fell  under  the  Vampire  influence 
of  her  iron  will,  exercised  with  absorbing  cruelty 
and  selfishness.  Madame  Davenant  controlled 
every  person  within  her  reach.  She  did  this 
without  effort.  The  moral  power  was  so  intense 
and  immediate,  to  be  in  contact  with  her  was  to 
yield  almost  without  an  effort.  As  I  have  be- 
fore said,  the  strong  and  cultivated  nature  of  the 
man  revolted,  and  this  conflict  ended  in  loss  of 
reason  and  of  life.  He  died  loving  and  hating 
the  same  object.     My  passion  was  only  hate." 

"But  with  you?"  I  asked,  wondering  and 
curious. 

' '  With  me  it  was  the  same.  Julia  Sal- 
tone  willed  that  I  should  marry  her:  and  I 
did  so.  She  had  better  have  taken  my  life. 
Every  action  she  willed  it  was  impossible  for  me 
not  to  perform.  There  was  infernal  magic  in 
it.  I  struggled  in  vain  against  her :  at  length  I 
discovered  that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with 
my  actions,  intellect  was  still  free ;  I  could  plot 
and  devise ;  I  could  maintain  silence  and  secrecy ; 
in  mind  I  was  not  a  slave.  In  social  relations 
I  was,  in  fact,  a  tool — an  idiot — the  servant  of 
her  will.  Worse  —  still  worse  —  she  knew  this 
and  exercised  her  power  consciously.  She  would 
even  speak  of  it  to  me.  Believe  me  or  not,  if  she 
discovered  any  purpose  of  mine  and  opposed  it,  I 
could  not  act.  Imagine  the  horror  of  my  situa- 
tion.    It  was  death — worse  than  death." 

"  Did  you  never  quarrel  ?" 

1 '  Quarrel  ?  What !  with  an  elephant  that  could 
play  at  chess  with  you  as  if  you  were  a  pawn  ?  As 
well  might  the  needle  have  quarreled  with  the 
magnet !  Enough ;  I  have  told  you  all.  Let  us 
forget  it  now,"  said  he,  with  a  feeble  effort  at  a 
smile. 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  as  he  rose  to  leave  me, 
"  there  is  a  better  life  for  you  in  the  future." 

"Ah!"  he  answered,  looking  at  me  with  a 
timid  expression,  "I  dread  the  future.  I  will 
try,  but  there  are  remorses  I  can  not  forget." 

As  Davenant  appeared  too  much  agitated  and 
fatigued  with  this  painful  explanation  I  refrained 
from  pressing  business  upon  him,  but  merely 
said  that  I  would  call  the  next  day  evening  at 
his  hotel.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  look  over 
the  accounts  of  the  estate.  The  city  house, 
planned  by  Madam  Davenant,  was  unfinished, 
and  I  had  suspended  the  work  until  the  proprie- 
tor should  return.  He  consented  to  receive  me 
at  his  rooms  at  the  hour  I  proposed,  and  there 
to  arrange  every  thing  to  my  satisfaction. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  entered 
his  apartments.  Here,  as  always,  he  was  sur-  I 
rounded,  buried,  in  luxuries  of  art  and  taste.  '■ 
Two  of  the  suit  of  four  rooms  were  lilled  with 
pictures,  statuettes,  and  engravings  ;  mostly  un- 
packed and  lying  without  order  or  arrangement 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  cases.  Davenant 
was  kneeling  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  under  a  gas  candelabra,  intently  studying 


an  old  and  smoky-looking  picture.  ' '  At  Paris, " 
said  he,  without  looking  up,  or  even  saluting 
me,  "I  became  acquainted  with  an  intelligent 
connoisseur  who  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
material  used  by  the  Italian  masters  as  a  vehicle 
for  color  in  painting.  I  was  at  once  interested 
in  that  subject,  and  I  think  I  can  now  tell  a 
genuine  old  picture  from  a  modern  imitation  by 
the  quality  of  the  varnish." 

"Before  you  left  us,"  said  I,  venturing  an 
idle  remark,  in  keeping  with  his  own,  "you 
were  deep  in  horological  mechanism,  and,  if  I 
may  believe  the  housekeeper,  Sarah  Behn,  you 
were  making  improvements  in  Dutch  clocks. 
Sarah  says  that  the  monthly  movement  added  to 
the  clock  at  Saltone  was  of  your  invention." 

Davenant  rose  up  instantly  and  turned  upon 
me  as  I  spoke  with  a  look  at  once  terrible  and 
penetrating. 

"  What  does  Sarah  Behn  know  about  it?"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  thick  voice.  "  Tell  me  the  truth 
now ;  you  have  been  lying  to  me  about  the  fire. 
She  was  burned,  man — burned  in  the  fire,  and  it 
was — "    He  paused  and  turned  away. 

My  astonishment  at  the  violent  emotion  of 
Davenant,  excited,  by  such  a  trifling  cause,  must 
have  been  visible,  for  his  manner  became  in- 
stantly calm.  "This  affair,"  said  he,  "has  un- 
settled my  nerves.  Come  into  the  bedroom  ;  I 
will  lie  down,  and  we  will  talk  of  business.  I  am 
not  well ;  pardon  my  violence ;  old  scenes,  bitter 
recollections." 

When  he  had  composed  himself  upon  the 
couch  and  swallowed  a  customary  opiate  I  drew 
forth  my  papers.  He  examined  all  intelligent- 
ly, and  gave  directions,  which  I  wrote  down. 
My  expenses  were  reimbursed,  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  Saltone 
and  building  a  new  villa,  more  splendid,  if  possi- 
ble, than  its  predecessor. 

"You  will  be  solitary,"  I  suggested,  "in  so 
large  a  house." 

"  No,"  said  he,  his  face  radiant  with  a  smile  of 
hope,  "I  shall  be  happy — I  mean  to  marry  Bes- 
sie Satterlee ;  we  have  loved  each  other  these  many 
years.  She  will  be  mine  —  she  will  be  mine ! 
The  other  was  a  demon,  but  this  one  is  an  angel." 

"Bessie,"  said  I,  "is  a  handsome  girl,  but 
uneducated.  You  will  be  an  admirable  instruct- 
or, however,  and  she  can  not  but  learn  from  a 
person  she  loves." 

' '  Uneducated,  did  you  say  ?  Curse  on  edu- 
cation. Was  not  the  other — she  —  educated  ? — 
pah !  Give  me  innocence  and  goodness  of  soul ; 
I  ask  for  nothing  more." 

"Reasoning  with  lovers  or  madmen,"  thought 
I,  "is  equally  a  fault."  It  was  now  late,  and  I 
rose  to  depart. 

"  Stay,"  said  he,  "what  have  you  done  with 
the  papers— I  mean  those  that  were  in  the  vault  ? 
There  were  some  memoranda  of  inventions." 

"  The  iron  chest  is  at  my  office,"  I  answered. 
"It  was  filled  with  documents.  Those  that 
were  sealed  were  of  course  not  opened." 

"  Send  them  all  to  me  to-night — all.  I  shall 
not  sleep  till  I  have  them." 
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Late  as  the  hour  was — past  midnight — I  found 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  absurd  requisi- 
tion. By  three  in  the  morning,  after  infinite 
trouble,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  cumbrous  iron 
chest  into  the  hotel  and  bedchamber  of  the  mad 
Davenant.  He  insisted  upon  my  staying  with 
him  while  he  looked  over  the  papers.  I  lay 
down  on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep,  leaving  him 
eagerly  and  anxiously  unfolding  and  searching. 
Suddenly  I  was  awakened  by  a  rude  shake. 
Davenant  stood  over  me.  In  the  expression  of 
his  haggard  features  was  a  dreadful  mixture  of 
horror  and  suspicion.  "Get  up,  Sir,"  he  re- 
peated, dragging  me  by  the  collar,  "and  say 
what  you  have  done  with  the  paper.  You  have 
it — no  lies  or  I  will  kill  you — up,  I  say :  you 
have  read  it,  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  —  confess  — 
wretch — confess,  or  I  strangle  you ! "  Fortunately 
for  me  the  madman  was  my  inferior  in  strength. 
Seizing  both  his  wrists  I  thrust  him  backward 
to  the  bed,  where  he  fell  exhausted  and  fainting 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  A  physician 
seemed  to  be  more  needed  than  a  lawyer  for  such 
a  crisis ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  proper  attendance 
could  be  procured,  I  left  the  hotel  and  retired  to 
my  room  in  no  A'ery  agreeable  state  of  mind. 

The  next  evening  my  client  presented  him- 
self, but  not  in  a  mood  of  threatening  or  vio- 
lence. I  received  him  coldly,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  our  business  connection  was 
terminated  by  his  conduct  of  the  preceding  night. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  in  a  pleading  tone  and  a  man- 
ner almost  abject,  "you  have  in  your  possession 
a  secret  so  dreadful  to  me,  your  knowledge  of  it 
deprives  me  of  all  hope — even  of  the  possibility 
of  life.  The  paper  which  you  have  taken  from 
the  chest—" 

"  Mr.  Davenant,  before  you  make  any  further 
betrayal  of  this  dreadful  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  I  can  not  even  guess,  I  give  you  the  word 
of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  have  nei- 
ther read,  nor  do  I  possess,  any  documents  of 
yours  saving  those  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  or  which  you  have  communicated." 

"  Then," said  he,  "I  am  the  more  surely  lost, 
since  the  paper  must  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
other,  who  will  use  it  less  mercifully  than  you. 
Pardon  my  violence,"  said  the  unfortunate  man, 
' '  and  promise  that,  whatever  happens,  you  will 
be  my  friend  and  adviser  in  extremity." 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  such  a 
promise,"  I  replied,  "since  it  is  included  in  the 
duty  of  a  legal  counselor.  But  I  must  caution 
you  that,  unless  I  am  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  your  crime  or  misfortune, 
I  shall  be  unable  to  advise  you  how  to  avoid  its 
consequences." 

"Must  I  then  confess  all  ?  and  will  you  assist 
and  defend  me  when  you  know  all?" 

I  assented.  • 

He  seated  then  himself  opposite  to  me,  and 
continued  for  a  time  silent,  as  if  struggling  with 
the  terrible  secret  that  refused  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  slow 
and  hesitating  manner,  and  avoiding  to  meet  my 


eyes,  "that  I  hated  Madam  Davenant,  but  the 
word  hate  conveys  only  a  faint  intimation  of  the 
intensity  of  fear,  loathing,  and  detestation  with 
which  I  regarded  that  woman.  Her  beauty  was 
to  me  like  that  of  a  serpent,  and  her  intelligence 
diabolical.  As  early  as  the  second  month  after 
my  marriage,  the  idea  of  compassing  her  death 
used  to  present  itself  to  me  in  dreams,  and  had  I 
been  a  somnambulist  I  should  have  stabbed  her 
as  she  lay  beside  me  in  my  sleep.  An  idea  born 
so  inwardly,  and  suggested  by  nature  itself,  could 
not  fail  to  expand  and  become  a  part  of  daily 
and  habitual  meditation.  I  would  frequently 
pause  and  stand  motionless,  regarding  her  with  a 
fixed  but  passive  look.  This  condition  was  like 
a  trance,  and  did  not  seem  to  originate  from  my 
will.  It  was  forced  upon  me  by  every  circum- 
stance of  her  life.  If  she  ate  or  drank  in  my 
presence  I  meditated  the  possibility  of  poison. 
Then  that  idea  becoming  familiar  and  ordinary, 
I  would  devise  its  execution ;  and  finally  reject  it 
as  not  feasible,  or  involving  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion. At  other  times  I  would  plan  trap-doors, 
secret  panels,  and  pitfalls,  which  would  serve  to 
hide  the  evidences  of  a  violent  death.  Absurd 
and  impossible  methods  of  effecting  my  desire 
occurred  to  me,  as  ordinary  topics  of  meditation. 
I  imagined  visits  to  precipices,  over  which  I  could 
thrust  her  unseen  ;  bathing  on  a  dangerous  shore ; 
ascending  in  a  balloon ;  and  a  hundred  dreams 
of  equal  absurdity  and  wickedness. 

"Madam  Davenant  apparently  divined  what 
was  passing  in  my  thoughts,  and  kept  a  strict 
and  severe  watch  over  my  actions.  Without 
betraying  in  any  manner  her  real  fears,  she  made 
me  sleep,  after  a  time,  in  a  separate  apartment, 
never  allowed  herself  to  take  food  or  drink  with 
me  until  I  had  partaken  of  the  same.  These 
precautions  were  indeed  unnecessary ;  her  over- 
powering character  was  always  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection. I  could  do  nothing  directly  aimed  at 
her  life ;  for  with  my  hatred  went  evenly  along  a 
degree  of  respect  which  no  lover  ever  felt  for  a 
mistress,  no  idolater  for  the  god  of  his  adora- 
tion. 

"  Madam  Davenant  attended  generally  to 
household  matters  and  the  business  of  her  es- 
tates. She  had  a  shrewd  and  calculating  head. 
I  was  consequently  free  to  occupy  myself  in  my 
workshop  and  observatory. 

' '  Early  in  the  last  year  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  of  an  improvement  in  astronomical  clocks, 
the  time  of  which  should  be  regulated  by  magnet- 
ism. 

' '  The  foundations  of  Saltone  rest  upon  mag- 
netic rocks,  which  also  powerfully  attract  atmos- 
pheric electricity.  I  had  caused  rods  of  iron  to 
be  placed  within  the  walls  at  short  intervals, 
which  served  as  a  safeguard  against  lightning. 
You  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  villa  was  by  lightning.  My  pre- 
cautions had  made  such  an  accident  impossible. 
By  means  of  this  powerful  electrical  apparatus, 
bedded  in  the  frame-work  of  the  house,  I  was  en- 
abled to  communicate  a  regular  and  invariable 
motion  to  the  pendulum  of  my  great  cjock,  which 
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stood  in  the  bedroom  of  Madam  Davenant,  and 
also  by  a  galvanic  connection  moved  an  oscil- 
lating index  in  the  observatory.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  communicate  an  annual  instead  of 
an  eight-day  movement  to  the  clock,  and  the  ap- 
paratus would  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

' '  I  was  several  months  employed  in  complet- 
ing a  machinery  which  should  mark  off  sidereal 
time  upon  the  dial-plate  by  a  small  interior  wheel, 
corresponding  with  a  duplicate  movement  in  the 
observatory,  also  with  a  galvanic  connection. 

' '  I  worked  at  these  beautiful  inventions  with 
a  childish  interest,  which  caused  me  to  forget  for 
entire  months  my  schemes  of  vengeance  against 
Madam  Davenant.  I  saw  that  she  despised  my 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  all  was  finished,  the  mur- 
derous dreams  began  again  to  visit  me  nightly, 
and  served  as  food  for  reverie  during  the  day. 
Meanwhile  my  intercourse  with  her  was  calm 
and  reserved.  There  was  even  an  air  of  mutual 
confidence,  which  deceived  all  persons  but  our- 
selves. 

"  The  old  fear  now  took  possession  of  her,  and, 
growing  weary  of  continual  watchfulness,  she 
slept  with  her  chamber  door  locked  against  me 
at  night — a  vain  precaution  had  I  chosen  to  effect 
an  entrance.  She  proposed  that  I  should  go  to 
Paris  and  select  pictures  and  furniture  for  the 
new  house  which  we,  or  rather  she,  was  building 
in  the  city.  To  hear  was  to  obey.  I  went,  but 
before  going  the  diabolical  idea  occurred  of  which 
I  will  now  make  you  the  confidant. 

"Madam  Davenant  never  left  her  room  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  retired  early,  and  rose  regu- 
larly at  sunrise.  That  she  would  not  leave  Sal- 
tone  in  the  summer  appeared  to  me  morally 
certain.  I  had  then  only  to  adjust  the  sidereal 
index  of  the  clock,  which  stood  near  the  head  of 
her  bed,  and  this  unconscious  machinery  would, 
if  I  chose,  accomplish  her  death  while  I  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  idea  in- 
spired me  with  horrid  delight.  My  moral  na- 
ture, if  I  have  any,  made  no  response,  conscience 
was  asleep  or  extinguished. 

"I  placed  a  magazine  of  explosive  combusti- 
bles, composed  and  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  failure,  in  the 
case  of  the  clock.  It  was  the  work  of  a  minute 
to  do  this  during  her  absence.  I  then  estab- 
lished a  connection  by  simple  means,  so  that  at 
tAvo  in  the  morning  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  my 
departure  a  violent  explosion  and  conflagration 
was  sure  to  take  place.  No  person  would  be  in- 
jured except  the  one  I  wished  to  destroy.  She 
slept  always  alone,  entertained  no  guests,  and 
the  servants  occupied  a  remote  wing  of  the  man- 
sion. 

"  The  murderous  machinery  worked  surely  to 
its  appointed  hour,  but,  by  a  strange  and  un- 
looked-for chance,  Madam  Davenant  was  not  in 
her  room  when  the  explosion  took  place.  The 
storm  of  that  night  completed  the  singularity  of 
the  event.  A  clap  of  thunder  must  have  joined 
with  and  disguised  the  sound  of  the  explosion. 
No  one,  therefore,  could  discover  the  means  by 
which  Saltone  was  destroyed." 


"What,  then,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  cause  of  your 
anxiety  ?     Why  do  you  fear  a  discovery  ?" 

"  The  paper,  the  memorandum !  It  is  not  in 
the  chest." 

"What  was  the  nature  of  this  memorandum?" 
' '  It  was  a  fixed  habit  of  my  life  to  write  in 
full  each  night  the  acts  and  incidents  of  the  day. 
My  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  were  in 
this  manner  minutely  recorded.     After  I  had 
completed  the  arrangement  of  the  clock,  I  went 
as  usual  to  the  observatory  and  wrote  down  all 
in  detail.     You  will  ask  why  I  did  this  ?     It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  such  folly;  and  still 
more  strange  that  I  should  have  filed  this  fatal 
paper  with  the  record  of  the  month,  and  placed 
it  in  its  natural  order  in  the  iron  chest.     It  is 
no  longer  there.     Some  person  has  removed  it." 
"Do  you  find  the  other  papers  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  as  you  yourself  placed  them  ?" 
"Yes,  nearly;  that  is  the  only  one  missing." 
"Did  you  find  the  seals  broken?" 
"  The  seals  were  broken." 
"Then  you  may  rest  assured  Madam  Dave- 
nant herself  removed  the  paper.     She  could  have 
done  that,  could  she  not?" 
Davenant  made  no  reply. 
"Your  secret  is  safe,  Mr.  Davenant,  with  me 
and  with  the  elements.     The  paper  was  taken 
away  by  the  only  person  who  could  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire." 

The  miserable  man  sat  mute  before  me,  shud- 
dering and  cowering  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  wickedness ;  but  while  his  heart  seemed  to 
shrivel  like  burning  parchment  in  the  intensity 
of  remorse,  his  ingenious  mind  worked  over  the 
incidents  of  the  dreadful  story,  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole. 

"Early  on  that  night,"  he  at  length  said, 
speaking  half  to  himself,  "she  must  have  gone 
to  the  chest.  She  examined  the  record  of  the 
last  month.  There  must  have  been  something 
in  my  manner  that  excited  suspicion." 

He  paused,  and  after  a  long  silence,  which  I 
did  not  care  to  interrupt,  continued : 

"  She  broke  the  seals  of  the  journal,  discovered 
the  paper  dated  the  30th  of  May,  and  secured 
it.      She  then  knew  that,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
the  explosion  would  happen.     It  was  near  the 
precise  moment.     To  escape  unharmed  she  must 
remain  in  the  vault ;   she  did  not  know  what 
j  might  be  the  degree  of  danger.     She  had  no 
[  fear  for  the  servants,  as  they  were  not  in  the 
main  building.     She  went  to  the  trap  and  <hut 
!  it  down  to  escape  the  horror  of  the  sound ;  she 
had  a  nervous  dread  of  thunder  and  of  all  violent 
noises.     The  explosion  would  naturally  throw 
open  all  the  doors.     At  the  foot  of  the  cellar 
!  stairs  was  a  door  opening  inward;  it  swung  over 
the  trap  and  prevented  its  being  raised  from  be- 
j  neath.     I$i  her  mortal  agony  and  despair,  think- 
ing to  die  there  in  that  dungeon,  she  would  take 
j  out  the  last  letters  of  William  Saltone  and  read 
'  them  ;  for  Madam  Davenant  believed  that  she 
[  would  join  him  again  in  heaven — mistaken  wo- 
:  man !     The  fire  that  destroyed  the  building  de- 
I  stroyed  also  the  iron  frame-work  bedded  in  the 
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house ;  the  smoke  furnished  a  conductor  for  the 
electric  fluid ;  she  sat  upon  the  iron  chest  and 
was  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  not  by  me," 
said  Davenant,  looking  up  with  an  expression 
sad  and  terrible,  beyond  the  power  of  any  art 
but  the  painter  to  delineate.  He  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  spoke  in  a  feeble  voice. 

"You  are  wrong,  Sir,  about  the  memorandum. 
It  must  have  been  in  Madam  Davenant's  posses- 
sion, and  was  taken  from  her  person  by  some 
one.  Tell  me,"  he  added,  fixing  a  grieved  and 
anxious  look  upon  my  face,  "who  was  it  that 
took  the  clothes  from  the  corpse  after  you  re- 
moved it  to  the  village  ?" 

I  dared  not  reply. 

"I  understand  all,  now,"  said  he;  "Bessie 
has  that  memorandum,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
know  that  I  am  a  murderer!" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  she  has  kept  your 
secret,  and  it  is  safe  with  her ;  for  I  am  sure  she 
loved  you." 

Davenant  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  but  as  I  looked  intently  upon  his  motion- 
less features  the  lids  opened  slowly  a  little  way, 
disclosing  the  dull  glaze  of  dissolution. 

MRS.  MARGARET'S  HOBBY. 

IT  is  good  for  the  young  heart  when  it  finds 
one  whom  it  can  love  and  reverence  with 
single  and  unfeigned  trust ;  better  still,  when  a 
great  and  living  kindness  establishes  a  bond  of 
obligation  which  the  favored  one  may  acknowl- 
edge by  the  continually  outspoken  gratitude  of 
daily  service.  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  an  excel- 
lent spinster  past  the  prime  of  her  age,  had  ac- 
quired her  matronly  title — not  often  bestowed 
upon  single  ladies  in  this  country — by  the  digni- 
ty of  her  character  and  circumstances,  and  by 
the  praiseworthy  and  protective  benevolence  of 
her  disposition.  I  have  known  her  many  years, 
at  first  by  observation,  when  she  was  to  me  like 
the  bright  star  far  away  in  the  cool  depths  of 
evening ;  afterward  I  was  permitted  to  approach 
her  for  blessing  and  comfort,  as  men  draw  closer 
to  the  cheerful  and  beneficial  fire  upon  the  hearth- 
stone when  the  night  is  dark  and  the  weather  is 
chill.     And  thus  it  was  : 

After  months  of  painful  watching  and  much 
sorrow  my  mother  and  I  were  left  alone  in  the 
great  world — what  a  weary  vastness  it  seemed ! 
My  mother  had  a  pretty  talent  for  fancy-work ; 
I  was  well  instructed  and  tolerably  skilled  in 
music  ;  and  we  thought  that  with  our  little  prop- 
erty and  our  pleasant  industry  we  could  do  well 
in  the  city.  It  was  the  old  story,  illustrated  too 
often  by  living  examples  to  need  repeating.  Our 
recommendations  were  not  of  the  sort  to  secure 
valuable  patronage;  we  lost  opportunities  of  help- 
ing ourselves  through  timidity  and  laek  of  enter- 
prise, and  we  suffered  on  in  daily  bondage  of 
spirit  to  the  increased  expenses  of  living,  while 
our  tedious  waiting  grew  into  fearful,  hopeless 
waiting,  and  a  sick  despair  crushed  my  dear  mo- 
ther down  into  the  very  grave. 

Just  opposite  our  tenement,  that  was  small 


but  respectable — my  mother  said  two  lone  wo- 
men should  have  due  regard  to  appearances — 
was  a  large  and  handsome  establishment  which, 
to  begin  with,  filled  our  prospect ;  and,  as  we 
grew  acquainted  with  the  various  indications  of 
its  domestic  arrangements,  insensibly  gained 
much  of  our  attention. 

We  learned  in  time  about  its  inhabitants,  as 
interested  observers  will.  I  hope  we  were  not 
blamably  curious ;  it  certainly  did  us  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  think  of  something  besides  our- 
selves. So  we  waited  with  a  childlike  pleasure 
every  day  for  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Margaret  ap- 
peared for  a  walk  or  drive,  and  we  thought  it 
specially  fortunate  if  she  stopped  on  the  pave- 
ment to  speak  with  a  passer-by,  or  went  out  upon 
a  terrace  where  a  few  plants  tried  to  grow  in  the 
cool  shade — it  was  bitter  to  think  that  human 
beings  were  struggling  in  the  same  way — for 
then  Mrs.  Margaret  would  always  glance  up  at 
our  windows,  just  as  if  her  poor,  pale  blossoms 
reminded  her  of  our  existence. 

My  mother  had  not  been  able  to  sit  by  the 
window  for  many  weeks,  and,  as  my  place  had 
been  at  her  bedside  during  that  period,  we  had 
ceased  to  see  and  almost  to  think  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet, and  it  was  for  a  moment  as  if  a  stranger 
had  entered  when  she  suddenly  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  our  parlor  one  day.  She  had  heard 
we  were  sick,  and  therefore  came.  She  asked 
me  a  few  questions,  nodded  little  sharp  answers, 
and  from  that  time  seemed  to  understand  us  as 
well  as  if  she  had  known  us  from  childhood.  To 
be  sure  a  few  general  facts  were  enough,  for  we 
were  plain,  simple  persons,  and  easily  compre- 
hended. Her  continued  friendship  was  the  day- 
spring  of  consolation :  alike  we  needed  it,  the 
living  and  the  dying. 

It  was  all  over,  the  suffering  of  the  dear  de- 
parted one,  the  first  agony  of  sorrow,  the  visits 
of  the  undertaker,  the  bustling  services  of  attend- 
ants, the  funeral ;  and  I  sat  alone  in  the  forsak- 
en parlor,  compelling  my  mind,  so  tossed  and 
smitten,  to  some  practical  consideration  of  the 
future.  My  bills  paid,  and  I  had  but  ten  dol- 
lars, a  scanty  wardrobe,  and  the  world  before  me, 
yet  nothing  in  it  I  might  choose.  In  dismay  I 
uttered  some  wrong  and  bitter  words,  and  was 
shocked  that  they  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Margaret,  who  stood  unexpectedly  beside  me. 

She  spoke  kindly.  ' '  My  dear  little  Lettice, 
you  must  not  think  of  dying  now,  for  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  having  you  live  with  me.  I  never 
envied  any  body  but  the  parents  of  good  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  heard  much  of  your  filial  love 
and  duty.  Heaven  has  not  given  me  a  natural 
claim  to  the  blessed  title  of  mother,  but  your  mo- 
ther told  me  that  for  her  sake  you  would  be  to 
me  as  a  daughter.  Will  you  ?  Will  you  come 
to  my  arms,  Lettice  ?" 

"For  her  sake,  and  for  yours!"  I  cried, 
throwing  myself  upon  her  loving  breast,  where  I 
lay  in  convulsive  weeping.  Mrs.  Margaret's 
tears  fell  also  upon  my  cheek.  Presently  she 
took  me  to  her  own  house. 
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Lettice  Gray  was  soon  at  home  in  the  grand 
old  mansion,  like  one  born  there.  She  found  no 
fictitious  display  to  intimidate  her  inexperience. 
The  tone  of  the  establishment  was  graduated  on 
principles  of  utility,  fallen  a  little  into  disuse  at 
the  present  day,  she  has  since  found.  The 
richly-carved  mahogany  furniture  was  disposed 
for  comfort  and  convenience,  somewhat  oddly, 
perhaps  ;  the  thick  curtains  and  carpets  kept  out 
the  cold,  the  abundant  plate  and  old  painted 
china  had  no  recognized  value  in  point  of  osten- 
tation, but  at  all  times  adorned  the  table  with  its 
sober  glitter. 

And  Lettice  soon  found  her  employment. 
Mrs.  Margaret  was  not  exacting.  Such  por- 
tions of  the  mornings  as  she  spent  at  home  were 
passed  in  the  library,  where  Lettice  often  read 
aloud,  a  new  book  sometimes,  but  more  fre- 
quently selections  from  the  English  classics. 
Several  hours  before  dinner  were  occupied  by 
plain  sewing,  and  the  evening  was  enlivened  with 
music,  which  Mrs.  Margaret  greatly  admired. 
All  this  was  pleasant  to  Lettice,  who  loved  books, 
her  old  songs,  and  the  routine  of  quiet  industry. 

There  was  but  little  variety  in  the  household, 
and  no  company,  if  I  except  the  regular  visits  of 
Mrs.  Margaret's  nephew  and  foster-son,  who  was 
reckoned  at  home  with  us,  although,  to  meet 
with  more  facility  his  engagements  of  business, 
he  lived  elsewhere.  He  always  dined  with  us 
on  Sundays,  and  took  tea  in  our  large  and  state- 
ly parlor  once  or  twice  a  week  besides.  Mr. 
Herbert  Eldred,  a  very  handsome  gentleman, 
not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well  educated 
and  sensible.  Mrs.  Margaret  said  that  he  was 
prosperous  in  his  affairs,  and  that  he  possessed 
consideration  and  accomplishments  that  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  good  reception  in  the  best  society. 
But  I  cared  more  for  his  agreeable  home  quali- 
ties. His  visits  were  the  events  and  epochs  of 
the  week,  both  because  of  his  own  vigorous,  in- 
spiriting presence,  and  that  he  brought  with  him 
new  jx'riodicals,  or  music,  or  a  popular  book ; 
in  short,  something  always  that  infused  a  freer, 
fresher  element  into  our  life,  that  otherwise  might 
have  become  somewhat  stagnant  and  morbid. 
He  had  a  pleasant,  cultivated  voice,  which  he 
was  fond  of  exercising,  partly  since  it  gratified 
Mrs.  Margaret ;  so  it  happened  that  our  concerts, 
as  we  called  our  enjoyable  rehearsals,  came  to  be 
an  understood  thing,  and  always  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  tea-table.  We  sung  until  Mrs. 
Margaret  fell  asleep,  when  Mr.  Eldred  would  ask 
me  to  play  something  soft  and  low,  if  I  pleased, 
just  to  keep  up  the  soothing  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  he  would  read  or  more  frequently 
write  letters,  until  the  dear  old  lady  aAvoke  with 
many  apologies,  which  made  us  all  laugh  as  she 
had  to  repeat  them  so  often. 

After  a  few  months  of  this  sort  of  living,  Mrs. 
Margaret  afforded  us  a  change  by  dispensing  witli 
her  evening  nap.  She  seemed  a  little  anxious 
and  restless,  and  an  indefinable  something  in  her 
manner  diffused  a  feeling  of  constraint  upon  our 
trio.  This  was  especially  so  whenever  Herbert 
brought  me  music,  or  noticed  me  more  than 


usual,  or  if  I  said  a  great  deal  to  him  in  a  familiar 
way,  which  our  long  acquaintance  and  his  kind- 
ness seemed  to  authorize.  This  vague  pressure 
upon  our  movements  was  rather  a  matter  of  fuel- 
ing than  explanation.  I  had  an  instinctive 
sense  of  its  locality,  and  soon  learned  to  prevent 
the  causes  of  derangement ;  so  that  we  were  very 
happy,  only  Mrs.  Margaret  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  sleep  while  Herbert  remained. 

One  evening  Mr.  Eldred  spoiled  every  thing 
by  bringing  a  set  of  jet  ornaments,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  They  were  very  beautiful,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  had  said  only  two  evenings  be- 
fore that  she  wished  me  to  have  them ;  but  she 
was  much  displeased  to  see  them  coming  in  the 
way  they  did,  so  that  I  could  not  tell  whether  I 
ought  to  accept  them  or  not,  and  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  doubtless  looked  very  foolish. 
Mrs.  Margaret  was  then  more  kind,  and  told  me 
to  receive  them  from  her,  and  that  Herbert  had 
only  anticipated  her  orders  a  little — she  should 
have  given  him  special  directions  about  them  in 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Eldred  insisted  upon  slipping 
the  bracelets  over  my  hand,  and  as  he  did  so 
said  something  complimentary  about  contrasted 
colors  and  the  like ;  whereupon  Mrs.  Margaret 
rung  the  bell  energetically  to  order  the  tea  brought 
in.  When  it  was  over,  she  suddenly  recollected 
that  she  had  omitted  sending  some  promised  jel- 
lies to  a  sick  woman,  who  lived  in  a  narrow  lane 
not  far  from  our  house ;  and  she  gave  me  direc- 
tions for  making  up  a  basket  of  nice  things,  and 
finally  begged  me  to  go  with  the  servant  to  see 
if  the  invalid  required  more  substantial  attention. 
This  was  altogether  an  irregular  proceeding  in 
our  household,  and  could  be  explained  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Margaret  desired  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Herbert  without  using  the 
formality  of  requesting  it.  I  felt  annoyed  and 
intrusive,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  for  a 
while  into  the  free  night  air. 

When  I  returned  Mrs.  Margaret  looked  very 
happy  and  contented ;  we  had  music  as  usual. 
After  Mr.  Eldred  had  gone  the  dear  old  lady 
talked  with  me  a  great  while,  for  it  required  so 
long  for  her  to  get  at  the  point  without  implying 
any  thing  unkind  and  offensive. 

You  have  imagined,  courteous  reader,  that  she 
feared  it  would  happen  with  Herbert  and  me,  as 
it  so  often  does  with  young  people  in  close  prox- 
imity. She  told  me  how  she  had  cared  for  her 
nephew  from  his  infancy ;  that  he  was  to  her  as 
a  son  ;  that  he  would  be  her  heir ;  and  then  she 
spoke  of  his  future,  which,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, was  yet  undetermined.  She  wished  him 
to  make  a  suitable  marriage,  but  the  conditions 
of  fitness  were  so  arbitrary  and  numerous  it  seem- 
ed that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  consti- 
tute them  realities.  Herbert  possessed  ability, 
family,  and  wealth,  and  had  been  formed  and  re- 
fined by  a  public  education  and  foreign  travel. 
It  was  necessary  that  his  wife  should  have  shared 
in  all  these  advantages,  besides  exhibiting  the 
more  subtle  adaptation  of  temper  and  spirit  to 
his  own. 

"  In  brief,  that  thev  love  each  other,"  said  I. 
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"More  than  that.  People  can  always  love 
each  other  when  their  tastes  and  circumstances 
correspond.  The  proper  way  is  to  keep  the  fan- 
cy free  until  the  judgment  approves,  when  it  is 
safe  to  listen  to  inclination.  You  see,  dear  Let- 
tice,  that  I  want  you  to  consider  Herbert  just  as 
a  brother.  You  are  both  my  dear  foster-chil- 
dren, and  when  he  has  chosen  him  a  wife  you 
will  have  a  sister.  Does  that  please  you,  my 
child?" 

Mrs.  Margaret  held  my  hands,  and  sent  a 
piercing  gaze  through  my  eyes  into  my  inmost 
soul.  I  met  her  gaze  fearlessly,  for  it  did  me 
good  to  have  her  talk  so  explicitly  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  shadows  of  suspicion  that  had 
darkened  our  atmosphere  somewhat. 

"  It  does  please  me  entirely,"  I  replied,  fer- 
vently. "  I  ask  only  to  be  loved  and  trusted  by 
you,  and  to  know  how  I  can  make  you  happy." 

"  My  darling  Lettice" — I  lay  in  the  dear,  kind 
lady's  arms — "you  are  plain  and  unpretending, 
but  you  are  good  and  lovable.  I  will  provide 
for  your  future.  You  will  be  happier  with  me 
than  in  a  situation  too  brilliant  and  exacting  for 
your  previous  training  and  quiet  abilities.    What 


will 


say 


"Only  my  great  thanks.  You  have  chosen 
for  me  as  I  would  for  myself." 

After  that,  for  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Margaret 
was  quite  at  ease.  Herbert  was  kind  and  sin- 
cere, but  uttered  no  compliments.  Had  my 
good  friend  seen  all  my  heart  she  would  have 
feared  no  treacherous  romance  beneath  her  roof; 
nor  yet,  could  she  have  heard  my  unwearied 
prayer,  sent  up  night  and  morning,  during  five 
long  years,  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  left  me  for 
an  unknown  fate — of  one  who  could  not  be  liv- 
ing, and  who  yet  must  not  be  dead :  so  said  my 
poor  heart,  that  prayed  unweariedly  night  and 
morning  against  reason,  almost  against  hope  and 
faith,  beseeching  the  good  Lord,  with  earnest 
cry,  to  succor,  help,  and  comfort  all  who  are  in 
danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation ;  to  preserve 
all  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water,  and  to  show 
pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives;  for  who 
can  tell,  hope  pleaded,  but  that  somewhere  on 
this  wide  earth  he  yet  lives,  longing  for  a  bless- 
ed release  that  he  may  return  to  break  the  si- 
lence of  years  with  the  story  of  his  misfortunes 
and  sufferings.  Thus  my  faith  received  a  little 
strength,  and  sent  up  still  its  unwearied  prayer. 

Almost  always,  as  men  and  women  advance 
beyond  the  maturity  of  life,  they  seek  some  com- 
pensation for  the  decay  of  physical  force  in  a 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  nature.  Thus  Mrs.  Margaret,  wearied 
of  the  monotony  of  her  systematized  town  resi- 
dence, where  nothing  but  heat  and  cold  indicat- 
ed the  passing  seasons,  fancied  her  idyl  some- 
where among  our  New  England  hills  and  vales, 
and  pictured  the  combined  attractions  of  great 
trees  and  running  water,  the  broad  blue  sky  and 
clover  meadows,  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the 
peeping  of  young  fowls,  the  fragrance  of  or- 
chards, and  gardens  of  lavender  and  thyme,  sage 
and  rue.     Our  pastoral  enthusiasm  ran  high  all 


winter,  and  our  wishes  took  such  a  positive  di- 
rection that,  when  spring  came,  Herbert  was  as- 
siduously engaged  in  locating  Mrs.  Margaret 
with  all  her  rural  anticipations.  I  omit  the 
prosy  details  of  preliminaries  and  removal,  and 
pass  at  once  to  Elton  Corner,  where  Herbert 
had  found  an  estate,  which,  in  most  respects, 
suited  Mrs.  Margaret,  and  whither  we  went  on 
a  smiling  May  day. 

A  portion  of  the  house,  containing  the  par- 
lors, dining-room,  and  the  airy  chambers  above, 
was  quite  modern ;  while  attached  to  these,  in 
picturesque  connection,  was  the  commodious 
remnant  of  a  quaint  and  roomy  structure,  the 
preservation  of  which  added  greatly  to  the  do- 
mestic convenience  of  our  household.  We  had 
the  projected  garden  well  stocked  with  all  de- 
sirable fruits  and  herbs,  the  orchard  full  of 
music  and  swelling  buds ;  a  terrace  of  green 
sward,  where  we  could  set  the  parlor  roses  and 
geraniums  in  the  summer ;  the  runlet,  which 
rushed  or  tinkled  according  as  it  was  high  or 
low,  and  a  row  of  maples  on  either  side  of  the 
public  road,  extending  as  far  as  we  cared  to 
walk  without  the  formality  of  usual  outer  cover- 
ings. It  seemed  that  we  should  be  very  happy. 
There  was  at  first  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  labor, 
Herbert  would  spend  his  long  summer  vacation 
at  Elton  Corner ;  then  would  succeed  the  gor- 
geous, dreamy  beauty  of  autumn,  beyond  which 
I  Avould  not  anticipate ;  for  I  dreaded  inexpress- 
ibly the  unbroken,  solitary  winter,  the  heaviness 
of  storm-imprisoning  weeks,  and,  above  all,  the 
invariable  loneliness  of  Sundays.  I  feared  that 
Mrs.  Margaret's  philosophy  would  not  be  a  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  our  usual  visitor  even  for 
herself,  much  less  for  another. 

Elton  Corner  was  not  a  village,  only  a  loose 
cluster  of  houses  so  wide  apart  that  the  most  ad- 
venturous chickens  were  rarely  able  to  trespass 
on  a  neighbor's  supply  of  grubs.  The  inhabit- 
ants, like  their  dwellings,  exhibited  no  conspic- 
uous characteristics ;  accordingly,  in  the  egotism 
of  our  own  engagements,  we  scarcely  thought  of 
them  at  all.  Southward  from  the  windows  of 
my  room  there  was  visible  a  broad,  low  farm  cot- 
tage, against  a  back-ground  of  glistening  mulber- 
ry-trees. As  the  position  was  pretty  and  the  edi- 
fice quaint,  I  was  tempted  tc  essay  a  pencil- 
sketch  of  it,  which  Mrs.  Margaret  was  pleased 
to  admire  and  to  hang  just  over  her  writing- 
table  in  a  scraggy  frame  of  larch  cones.  This 
picture  excited  our  interest  in  the  cottage,  and 
we  used  to  watch  it  analytically  every  time  we 
went  by  in  our  chaise.  We  had  not  discovered 
any  thing  particularly  entertaining  or  remarka- 
ble, either  in  the  garden  or  large  yard,  or  in  the 
two  little  children  who  were  always  playing  un- 
der the  mulberry-trees  a  good  ways  from  the  road, 
until,  one  day,  when  they  came  down  to  swing 
on  the  gate,  close  by  which  we  passed.  Their 
sun-bonnets  were  thrown  back,  and  revealed 
such  wonderful  childish  beauty  as  I  could  not 
believe  existed  save  in  the  fancy  of  artists  and 
poets.  Those  little  upturned  faces  were  exqui- 
sitely human  and  rich  in  bloom,  by  no  means 
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suggesting  conventional  cherubs,  and  a  prospect- 
ive translation  from  this  to  more  congenial  celes- 
tial abodes.  They  looked  as  indigenous  to  their 
homes  as  the  straggling  bouquets  which  their 
pretty  fingers  clasped,  made  up  of  clover,  butter- 
cups, and  dandelions,  the  rude  sweetness  and  gay- 
ety  of  our  New  England  fields.  Mrs.  Margaret, 
who  is  always  attracted  by  children,  guided  our 
fat,  lazy  horse  close  up  to  the  gate  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  pleasant  neighbors,  when  I 
saw  that  the  elder  girl  was  much  more  beautiful 
than  her  sister,  and  that  lurking  somewhere  in 
her  full  lips,  violet  eyes,  and  bright  brown  hair 
was  an  expression  that  irresistibly  reminded  me 
of  one  of  the  angels  in  the  Sistine  Madonna.  So 
I  loved  the  child  from  my  heart  henceforth. 

Mrs.  Margaret  was  a  diplomatist  in  her  own 
way,  and  she  soon  became  very  popular  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Branch,  the  owners  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  with  the  children,  whom  she  privately 
called  the  little  Twigs.  We  had  a  long  stool 
placed  in  the  chaise  at  our  feet,  whereon  the 
Twigs  rode  when  we  trotted  along  the  highways 
and  by-ways,  and  proved  themselves  very  agree- 
able and  well-behaved  companions,  and  not  com- 
municative beyond  the  capacity  of  their  observa- 
tion and  memory. 

One  day  their  heads  were  nearly  turned  with 
news  in  prospect  of  a  summer  boarder,  who  was 
to  have  the  parlor  and  the  best  bedroom  leading 
out  of  it  for  everyday  use.  It  was  to  be  a  lady 
from  Boston,  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  re- 
splendent accommodations.  Mr.  Hendrick  had 
been  there  to  make  these  arrangements,  and  Mrs. 
Hendrick  would  follow  in  a  day  or  two. 

"That  is  all  very  nice.  We  will  make  her 
acquaintance  if  we  like  her, "  said  Mrs.  Margaret 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Hendrick  abundantly  satisfied  the  con- 
dition of  our  favor,  and  with  the  brevity  of  pre- 
lude which  the  country  air  authorizes,  we  estab- 
lished a  familiarity  that  promised  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  good  company  in  a  locality  that  had 
little  experience  of  the  refinements  of  town  life. 
Mrs.  Hendrick  charmed  me  at  once.  She  was 
stylish  in  her  plain  French  prints  and  ginghams  ; 
she  was  thoroughly  well-bred  to  the  last  in  all 
the  provoking  contrarieties  and  the  apologetic 
fatigues  of  country-rambles  ;  she  evidenced  by  a 
fascinating  indirectness  a  high  culture  and  wide 
observation  ;  but,  above  all,  she  touched  my  heart 
by  the  strange  sweetness  of  her  smile,  and  by  an 
occasional  deep  cadence  that  reminded  me  of 
more  in  my  far  away  past  than  it  would  be  well 
for  me  here  to  write. 

About  this  time  Herbert  made  a  most  delight- 
ful accession  to  our  society,  and  introduced  an 
indescribable  geniality  into  our  household,  with 
the  only  drawback  that  he  must  leave  us  with 
the  summer  sun.  Butterflies,  perhaps,  would 
not  always  flit  from  flower  to  flower  if  they  could 
think  of  the  coming  snows.  I  resolved,  like 
them,  to  be  happy  in  the  warmth  and  gladness 
of  the  to-day. 

"  How  fortunate  it  is  that  Mrs.  Hendrick  is  a 
married  lady!"  remarked  Mrs.  Margaret,  confi- 


dentially to  me.  ' '  Mr.  Herbert  could  not  help 
falling  in  love  at  once.  Sentiment  is  so  apt 
to  run  away  with  young  heads  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"If  you  think  her  so  lovable,  we  ought  rather 
to  be  sorry  that  she  is  not  free,  for  granted  that 
Herbert  should  have  a  wife,  whom  could  he  find 
better  than  one  like  Mrs.  Hendrick  ?" 

"You  are  very  sensible  there,"  returned  Mrs. 
Margaret,  meditatively.  ' '  I  have  nearly  resolved 
to  adopt  Mrs.  Hendrick  as  my  standard  for  the 
future  Mrs.  Eldred,  or  rather,  as  the  basis  of 
my  ideal  prospective  niece,  for  Mrs.  Hendrick 
has  two  or  three  little  faults." 

There  succeeded  a  silence,  during  which  I 
pondered  whether  Mrs.  Margaret  ever  included 
in  her  ambitious  calculations  for  my  brother 
any  estimate  of  the  mighty  force  of  that  love 
which,  wherever  it  exists  between  married  per- 
sons, as  in  all  other  human  intercourse,  will  hide 
a  multitude  of  shortcomings.  I  wondered  very 
much  if  Herbert  looked  forth  upon  the  same  art- 
ificial future  with  the  life  of  living  left  out.  Mrs. 
Margaret  commenced  talking. 

"  I  am  a  believer  in  family  resemblances,  dear 
Lettice.  Sisters  and  cousins  are  often  much 
alike  in  essential  characteristics.  Mrs.  Hen- 
drick pleases  me  so  well,  I  would  fain  have  you 
make  such  inquiries  of  her  as  courtesy  will  per- 
mit in  reference  to  her  family,  in  which  we  may 
find  somebody  for  our  Herbert. " 

Mrs.  Margaret,  thoroughly  exhausted  from  the 
gardening  and  drive  of  the  morning,  always  slept 
two  or  three  hours  after  an  early  dinner,  which 
time  I  happily  spent  with  Mrs.  Hendrick,  gener- 
ally under  the  maple  or  mulberry  trees,  with  any 
variety  of  plan  our  caprice  suggested.  On  the 
earliest  opportunity — for  our  vagabond  Herbert 
had  a  habit  of  taking  us  in  his  way  when  he 
strolled  off  with  his  gun  or  geological  hammer, 
or  his  indefinite  seven-league  boots,  and  con- 
trived to  stay  as  long  as  I  did ;  and  lest  he 
should  lack  ability  to  make  his  presence  desira- 
ble, he  always  brought  a  racy  new  book  in  his 
pocket,  and  sat  reading  by  our  feet,  while  we 
knitted  and  sewed.  It  was  wonderful  how  qui- 
etly and  easily  we  got  on,  just  as  if  Ave  had  all 
been  real  brother  and  sisters !  As  I  was  saying, 
on  the  earliest  opportunity  I  talked  with  Mrs. 
Hendrick  about  her  family,  as  best  I  might,  and 
found  out  something  which  seemed  to  my  sur- 
prised delight  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
like  the  opening  of  the  skies.  She  was  the  friend 
and  cousin-german  of  Robert  Harrington,  the 
lost  one  for  whom  I  prayed  unweariedly  night 
and  morning.  This  discovery  bound  us  very 
closely  together.  She  had  heard  somewhat  of 
me  from  Robert,  and  knew  that  I  had  been 
greatly  loved.  How  I  hung  upon  her  lips  for 
that  deep-toned  cadence !  How  I  compelled  my 
sad  heart  to  the  invention  of  amusing  conceits 
that  I  might  catch  the  rare  beauty  of  that  smile 
again  and  again ! 

But  I  found  nothing  wherewith  to  encourage 
Mrs.  Margaret.  There  was  not  a  floating  sister 
or  female  cousin  among  all  the  Harringtons.     I 
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did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  her  with 
my  dead  past. 

As  our  acquaintance  advanced,  and  the  weath- 
er grew  warmer,  Herbert  laid  aside  his  preten- 
tious excuses  of  sport  and  science,  which  had  in- 
curred the  satirical  notice  of  Mrs.  Hendrick,  and 
accompanied  me  in  a  straightforward  manner 
whenever  I  went  to  Branch  Cottage.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Margaret  retired  for  her  siesta  I  found 
my  hempen  reticule,  in  which  there  was  always 
plenty  of  work,  and  Herbert  also,  who  always 
stood  waiting,  and  went  with  him  under  the  ma- 
ple-trees till  we  met  Mrs.  Hendrick  and  the  lit- 
tle Twigs,  who  were  always  expecting  us.  If  it 
was  not  too  warm,  we  diversified  our  encamp- 
ments beneath  the  mulberry-trees  by  a  walk. 
The  Twigs  showed  us  a  green,  clover-flecked 
lane,  which  led  us  to  an  inclosure  of  woodland, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  at  the  bottom  of  a  curved 
dale,  we  met  our  runlet  strayed,  gliding  along 
very  quietly  between  mossy,  slimy  banks,  and  be- 
neath the  solemn  shadows  of  thick  summer  foli- 
age. In  that  untrampled  retirement  we  found 
rich  aromatic  odors,  pale  flowers,  brilliant  fungi, 
and  fairy-like  ferns ;  and,  better  still,  two  low 
granite  boulders  that  just  supplied  our  party 
with  rest,  while  we  could  look  over  into  a  broad, 
clear  pool  which  the  runlet  stopped  to  make, 
and  smooth  our  hair,  or  define  the  tints  and 
study  the  design  of  the  pebbled  mosaic  revealed 
below. 

One  day,  when  we  were  all  going  down  the 
lane,  the  Twigs  being  very  frolicsome,  my  Sis- 
tine  angel  turned  an  awkward  and  unwilling 
somersault  off  a  bank,  and  tore  her  dress  disas- 
trously. I  bade  my  friends  go  on,  and  staid 
to  repair  the  damage  as  best  I  might  with  the 
materials  in  my  reticule;  after  which,  with  a 
noticeably  chastened  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
Twigs,  we  hastened  quietly  along  the  soft,  turfy 
path  to  the  pool.  I  was  thus  the  unexpected 
witness  of  a  tableau  that  flashed  a  world  of 
meaning  to  my  deepest  soul,  and  made  me  trem- 
ble in  every  limb.  Herbert  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Hendrick,  holding  her  hand,  and  looking 
up  into  her  face  as  only  lovers  can ;  while  she 
bent  over  him,  and  with  her  free  hand  caressed 
his  hair.  A  glance  was  enough.  With  the 
quickness  of  thought  I  turned  and  called  loudly 
to  the  Twigs.  When  we  advanced  together  to 
our  companions  that  burning  transfiguration  had 
faded — they  sat  conversing  as  friend  with  friend. 

The  horrible  spectacle  that  I  had  seen  almost 
crazed  me,  filling  my  body  even  with  uncon- 
trollable agitation,  which  I  strove  vainly  to  hide 
by  continual  movement.  I  vexed  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  the  pool  with  tossing  pebbles.  I  made 
little  garlands  and  scattered  them  pettishly,  and 
ground  the  juicy  herbs  into  the  soil  with  my 
foot. 

The  Twigs  avoided  me,  and  hovered  around 
Mrs.  Hendrick,  who,  laughing,  said  I  was  be- 
witched with  a  spirit  of  restlessness  It  made 
me  angry  to  hear  her.  I  almost  hated  her,  the 
unscrupulous,  the  sorceress !  Herbert  sent  troub- 
led glances  at  me,  as  if  he  conjectured  what  I  had 


seen.  It  was  wholly  a  miserable  afternoon.  I 
complained  of  headache.  Herbert  proposed  a 
return,  to  which  I  gladly  assented ;  and  having 
conducted  Mrs.  Hendrick  and  the  little  children 
to  Branch  Cottage,  we  went  home  very  early. 
I  hastened  to  my  room,  called  myself  indisposed 
that  I  might  have  time  to  think,  and  did  not  go 
down  again  that  night. 

As  I  pondered  the  stupendous  sin  and  shame 
that  had  betrayed  themselves,  I  remembered  that 
a  shadow  had  been  coming  over  Mrs.  Margaret 
during  the  previous  fortnight.  Had  any  thing 
excited  her  suspicions,  and  was  she  watching 
and  waiting  for  proof,  and  ought  I  to  tell  her 
what  I  knew?  I  had  not  regarded  her  trouble 
very  much,  partly  because  I  had  been  so  engross- 
ed with  my  newer  friend,  and  partly  because  a 
domestic  cloud  in  the  free  life  of  the  summer  is 
less  gloomy  than  when  you  are  shut  up  with  it 
by  the  winter  fireside.  I  little  thought  the  tem- 
pest would  culminate  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
the  thunder-bolt  would  fall  upon  my  head. 

The  morning  was  very  dull.  I  was  greatly 
distressed  at  dinner  to  hear  Mrs.  Margaret  say 
every  thing  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Hendrick,  while 
Herbert  replied  with  that  expression  of  tender 
and  eager  interest  which  the  commendation  of  a 
loved  object  is  sure  to  excite.  I  wondered  at 
his  ease  and  freedom  of  expression,  and  that  he 
should  be  unsuspicious  of  a  trap  which  Mrs. 
Margaret  evidently  laid  for  him.  With  what 
self-possession  and  clearness  she  also  spoke !  I 
alone  was  confused,  and  blundered. 

When  she  had  retired,  as  usual,  Herbert  ask- 
ed me  to  go  into  the  parlor ;  he  wanted  to  talk 
with  me.  My  poor  head  reeled  in  expectation 
of  I  knew  not  what.  Herbert  placed  me  on  the 
sofa  beside  him. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  dear  Lettice,  that  I 
should  discourse  to  you  of  my  aunt's  pet  hobby. 
She  wants  me  to  marry  a  wife  more  perfect  than 
the  world  has  seen  since  Eve's  temptation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  I  am  suited ;  she  fears  every 
delusion.  Years  ago  I  paid  my  incipient  ad- 
dresses in  various  quarters ;  but  my  slightest  ex- 
hibition of  preference  excites  a  jealousy  which 
blinds  her  to  every  perfection.  I  do  not  wish  to 
displease  her  by  my  marriage.  I  wish  to  satisfy 
myself.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  am  endeavoring 
to  manage  my  affair.  Can  you  keep  a  profound 
secret?" 

"If  it  is  right." 

' '  I  pledge  you  my  honor.  Have  I  your 
promise?" 

"  Yes,"  I  gasped ;  for  I  could  not  wholly  dis- 
trust the  open  face  into  which  I  looked. 

"  For  a  few  days  only.  I  want  your  counsel. 
Last  winter  I  met  in  society  a  beautiful,  brill- 
iant, and  wealthy  widow — Mrs.  Hendrick." 

Herbert  looked  curiously  at  me  as  he  said  this. 
I  saw  it  all  then,  and  laughed  and  cried  hyster- 
ically. Herbert  quieted  me,  and  made  me  lean 
my  poor  tired,  happy  head  upon  his  arm,  while  he 
went  on :  "I  saw  her  frequently,  and  we  loved 
each  other.  I  did  not  know  how  to  break  the 
matter  to  my  aunt.    I  could  not  bear  to  proceed 
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without  her  approval.  This  Elton  project  sug- 
gested a  contrivance.  Her  favor  to  my  bride, 
if  ever  obtained,  must  be  beguiled  from  her, 
not  requested  openly.  Louisa's  brother-in-law 
came  hither  to  bespeak  her  rooms.  Their  sup- 
posed relationship,  luckily,  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  did  not  require  an  assertion.  You  know 
the  rest.  She  has  won  my  aunt's  esteem  as 
none  have  ever  done,  unless  it  is  my  dear  Let- 
tice  here.  I  want  you  to  help  me  break  the  se- 
cret to  her.  I  am  in  a  regular  cul  de  sac,  and 
must  cut  my  way  out  somehow.  Advise  me  with 
your  wisdom." 

We  discussed  twenty  plans ;  but  I  was  yet 
much  confused,  and  requested  time  to  think. 

Herbert  clasped  me  to  his  breast  and  kissed 
my  cheek.  "  Only  help  me  through  this,  and  I 
will  love  you  fondly  all  the  days  of  my  life!" 

I  suddenly  felt  a  dreadful  consciousness,  and, 
raising  my  eyes,  beheld  Mrs.  Margaret  in  the 
door-way,  frowning  like  a  fearful  retribution.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.      She  passed  on. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  laughing. 

"  Unmitigatedly  bad,"  said  I,  almost  crying. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Herbert. 

"  I  shall  never  have  another,"  returned  I,  as 
I  left  the  room,  and  following  Mrs.  Margaret  to 
her  chamber,  determined  to  make  peace ;  for  I 
perceived  how  greatly  she  misunderstood  Her- 
bert and  me.     I  was  not  admitted. 

When  I  came  down  I  saw  Herbert  under  the 
maples  going  to  Branch  Cottage.  I  wandered 
about  the  house  during  the  whole  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Margaret  took  tea  in  her  room,  but  late  in 
the  evening  she  sent  for  me. 

"  Can  you  explain  what  I  witnessed  just  after 
dinner?"  inquired  she,  with  a  severity  that  made 
me  tremble.  I  remembered  my  promise,  and 
stammered,  ' '  I  could  if  you  would  give  me  time. 
You  will  not  be  displeased  when  you  know." 

' '  I  must  be  my  own  judge  as  to  that.  After 
all,  your  position  was  sufficiently  significant. 
Make  no  excuse.  Rise  to  your  feet !  Obedi- 
ence is  better  than  fawning.  I  requested  your 
presence  to  let  you  know  that  the  stage-coach 
will  call  at  six   to-morrow  morning,  by  which 

you  will  travel  to  R ,  a  half-day's  journey, 

and  give  a  letter  to  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Grant, 
who  will  treat  you  kindly  until  I  make  some  far- 
ther disposition  in  your  behalf.  We  will  not 
protract  our  interview.  You  require  every  mo- 
ment to  prepare  for  your  journey.  The  house- 
keeper will  assist  you."  Thus,  like  a  felon,  I 
was  sent  from  Mrs.  Margaret  and  Elton  Corner. 
I  could  only  patiently  wait  the  hour  of  reconcil- 
iation, which  I  knew  must  soon  come. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  my  temporary  resi- 
dence at  R ,  which  can  have  no  more  inter- 
est for  the  reader  than  it  had  for  me. 

On  the  third  day  of  my  banishment  the  stage- 
coach drew  up  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Margaret, 
alighting,  marched  with  rapid  strides  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  I  was  alone,  and  clasping  me 
to  her  heart,  wept  over  me  tears  of  joy  and  filled 
my  ears  with  self-accusations. 

When  we  were  more   calm,  Mrs.  Margaret 


told  me  a  long  and  minute  story,  from  which  I 
learned  that  matters  had  turned  out  very  much 
as  I  had  conjectured  they  might. 

Herbert  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dear  old 
lady's  chagrin  to  introduce  Mrs.  Hendrick  as  an 
element  of  reconciliation  and  safety.  After 
twenty-four  hours'  suspense,  Mrs.  Margaret  re- 
solved to  be  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted. 

We  went  to  Elton  Comer  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, where  we  had  a  festival  of  happiness  that 
lasted  many  days.  Mrs.  Margaret  sent  Herbert 
to  fit  her  town  residence  for  the  suitable  reception 
of  his  bride.  When  he  returned  there  was  a  qui- 
et wedding  at  Elton  Corner,  the  rolling  of  car. 
riage-wheels,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  and  I  remained 
to  meet  the  approaching  autumn. 

I  can  not  believe  that  the  world  has  a  wonder 
more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the  glorious 
death  of  summer  greenery  in  its  brief  acme  of 
proud  splendor  as  we  see  it  in  our  New  England, 
nor  a  spectacle  more  dispiriting  than  the  sudden 
fading  of  the  lavish  diffusion  of  crimson  and  gold 
into  the  melancholy  hues  of  crisp  and  ruined 
verdure.  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  note  these 
changes  in  the  period  that  succeeded  the  festive 
departure  of  our  friends,  and  if  I  had  loved  Mrs. 
Margaret  less  I  should  have  been  very  miserable 
and  desolate.  On  pleasant  afternoons  I  used 
often  to  take  the  old  walk  to  the  pool.  As  I  sat 
there  one  day  foolish  regrets  subdued  my  cour- 
age. Light  breezes  stirred  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  dun  leaves  dropped  in  lazy  showers,  and  I 
thought  of  "  dead  hopes  falling"  in  like  manner. 
The  curled  leaves  rustled  behind  me.  How  is  it 
that  surprise  and  joy  do  not  petrify  and  kill  us  ? 
I  saw  Robert  Harrington  as  if  I  beheld  a  vision 
— there  was  a  chasm  of  oblivion,  and  I  awoke  to 
behold  him  a  reality,  older  and  worn  with  hard- 
ships, but  otherwise  unchanged. 

We  were  not  again  separated.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  beautiful  love  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret which  illumines  our  daily  life ;  it  is  even  less 
easy  to  paint  the  serene  happiness  of  our  winter 
days  and  the  delight  and  conscious  peace  of  their 
long  evenings,  when  Mrs.  Margaret  forgets  to 
ask  for  the  accustomed  music  as  she  listens  dur- 
ing the  flying  hours  to  the  Avonderful  and  stirring 
adventures  of  our  Ulvsses. 


QUARANTINE  AND  VENTILA- 
TION. 

THERE  are,  perhaps,  no  practical  questions 
of  greater  importance  to  a  mercantile  com- 
munity, subject  to  the  introduction  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, cholera,  and  other  diseases  by  the  vessels 
visiting  its  ports,  than  the  right  administration 
of  quarantine.  Visions  of  the  Oriental  plague, 
of  cordons  sanitaires,  and  of  those  lazarettos  into 
which  Hope  may  have  entered,  but  from  which 
it  never  returned,  flit  across  the  imagination  in 
considering  such  a  subject,  and  the  hospitals 
where  every  wound  and  every  puncture  turned 
to  gangrene  and  death.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
case  where  a  patient,  oppressed  much  more  by 
the  atmosphere  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
than  by  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering 
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recovered  when  his  apparently  lifeless  body  was 
transferred  to  the  dead-room,  where  he  had  no 
other  attendance  than  the  free  play  of  an  unre- 
stricted atmosphere. 

To  the  weary  sailor  and  the  worn-out  passen- 
ger, confined  within  the  walls  of  a  wooden  pris- 
on, suffering  from  the  effects  of  disease,  and  low 
In  spirits,  also,  from  the  recollection  of  comrades 
whose  bodies  they  have  had  to  bury  in  the  ocean, 
no  sound  grates  so  heavily  on  the  ear  as  the  om- 
inous order  of  the  inspecting  physician  at  the 
port  of  arrival  consigning  them  to  the  quarantine 
anchorage.  Cut  off  from  friends  and  relatives 
eagerly  waiting  to  welcome  them,  or  pursuing 
their  solitary  way  in  a  foreign  land,  they  all  re- 
coil from  the  new  infliction.  They  have  doubts 
of  its  justice  and  necessity.  They  have  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  the  hospital  to  which  they 
may  be  transferred.  They  are  still  more  alarm- 
ed when  they  take  their  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  infected  ships,  from  which  they  may  re- 
ceive a  new  infection  that  might  be  escaped  on 
shore. 

But  if  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regula- 
tions raise  sorrow  and  regret  on  board  ship,  ruth- 
lessly breaks  up  all  engagements,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  business,  and  often  embarrasses  the 
traveler  with  expenses  he  was  not  prepared  to 
meet,  parallel  evils  and  anxieties  arise  on  shore. 
The  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  are  incommod- 
ed, and  subjected  to  increased  expense.  The 
one  is  deprived,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  his  goods. 
They  may  be  perishable,  and  lose  much  of  their 
value  from  detention ;  in  some  cases  they  may 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  delay  attending  their 
delivery.  The  ship-owner  may  lose  a  freight. 
Ship  and  life  insurances  may  both  be  affected. 

But  the  public  gains  by  the  sufferings  and 
losses  of  individuals.  It  is  protected  from  the 
influx  of  plague  and  pestilence.  A  ten-fold  suf- 
fering is  prevented,  that  might  otherwise  lay 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  grave. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  quar- 
antine. The  country  pays  cheerfully  all  its 
share  of  the  expenses.  The  great  question  is, 
"What  is  the  best  system  of  quarantine;  and 
in  what  manner  can  the  necessary  regulations 
be  enforced  with  adequate  security  to  the  public 
service,  and  without  unnecessary  severity  upon 
individuals?" 

Again,  quarantine,  in  some  places,  is  a  pro- 
gressive question,  affected  by  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation in  the  ports  in  which  it  is  enforced,  their 
influence  on  the  surrounding  land  and  water, 
the  increasing  number  of  ships  at  anchorage, 
and  the  position  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sign to  them. 

Further,  the  progress  of  medicine  and  other 
branches  of  science,  more  especially  in  modern 
times,  has  dispelled  many  illusions  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  disease,  and  accumulated  facts  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  regulating  practice.  It  may 
have  been,  and  probably  still  is,  true,  notwith- 
standing the  discoveries  of  recent  times,  that,  as 
•Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  we  are  only  "gathering 
pebbles  on  the  shore."     Still,  in  reference  to  the 


matter  under  consideration,  many  goodly  peb- 
bles have  been  gathered,  with  which  the  skillful 
marksman  may  generally  hit  his  aim  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  even  though  he  may  not  be  al- 
ways provided  with  a  sling  or  a  Minie  rifle ;  and 
if  the  machinery  and  power  of  modern  science 
be  brought  into  the  field,  it  will  soon  be  seen  to 
have  as  extensive  a  bearing  on  quarantine  as 
on  any  other  material  question  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  directed. 

Though  the  precise  and  actual  causes  of  such 
diseases  as  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera 
may  still  be  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  days  have 
disappeared  when  they  were  attributed  to  a  mys- 
terious dispensation  of  Providence,  operating  in 
a  manner  that  left  nothing  to  man  but  to  submit 
to  the  infliction.  Malaria,  contagion,  and  infec- 
tion are  now  better  understood — in  their  effects 
and  action  upon  the  human  frame  at  least,  as 
well  as  the  causes  in  which  they  originate,  and 
the  means  of  preventing,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, their  extension  and  reproduction.  There 
is  a  key,  then,  to  the  manner  of  arresting  them 
in  their  fatal  progress ;  of  circumscribing,  under 
special  circumstances,  the  limits  within  which 
they  can  be  confined ;  and  even  in  some  locali- 
ties, where  they  may  have  prevailed  for  ages,  of 
eradicating  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring. 
This  is  not  a  fanciful  hypothesis  ;  it  is  a  matter 
that  sanitary  investigations  have  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  daily 
demonstration,  though  there  may  be  districts  in 
which  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  abundant 
sources  of  malaria  may  forbid  us  entertaining 
the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  be  perma- 
nently free  from  danger,  except  to  those  that  are 
acclimated.  Even  there,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  geological  changes,  an  extended  system 
of  vegetation,  and  other  improvements,  may  in 
time  reduce,  if  it  do  not  altogether  destroy,  the 
evil. 

Though  it  may  not  be  affirmed  that  it  can  be 
positively  demonstrated,  still  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  believe  as  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  in 
all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that  the  poisonous 
matters  that  reproduce  and  extend  such  diseases 
as  come  within  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of 
quarantine  are  all  derived  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  whether  composed  of 
countless  myriads  of  invisible  animalcule,  of 
minute  fungi,  or  of  special  products  not  endowed 
with  any  organization,  it  is  equally  admitted 
that  they  can  be  destroyed  by  fire,  altered  or 
rendered  innocuous  by  extreme  heat  or  cold,  dis- 
sipated by  air,  changed  or  suspended  in  their 
action  in  some  cases,  if  not  altogether  rendered 
inert,  by  extreme  dryness  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  moisture ;  while  each  of  them  may 
be  also  more  or  less  subject  to  decomposition  and 
decay  from  the  reaction  of  its  own  elements  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  or  the  corrosive  in- 
fluence of  chemical  agents. 

Purity  in  air  and  water,  wholesome  food,  and 
cleanliness  in  person,  clothing,  ships,  and  hab- 
itations, are  admitted  to  form  the  great  basis  on 
which  all  preventive  measures  must  rest,  and 
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such  practice  and  material  aid  as  professional 
services  and  modern  science  can  supply. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  present  position  of  this 
subject,  it  naturally  divides  itself  under  three 
prominent  heads  and  the  measures  that  respect- 
ively belong  to  each. 

1.  The  provisions  desirable  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. 

2.  The  importance  of  systematic  ventilation 
during  the  voyage. 

3.  The  administration  of  quarantine  at  the 
port  of  arrival. 

In  considering  these  questions  we  do  not  pro- 
pose, in  this  place,  to  enter  into  professional  de- 
tails, but  rather  to  give  an  outline  that  may  assist 
in  leading  to  a  more  general  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  principal  points  at  is- 
sue, and  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  that  more 
general  and  active  support  without  which  nei- 
ther the  Legislature,  the  commercial  interest,  the 
ship-owners,  nor  the  citizens  generally,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  medical  profession  the  aid 
which  the  public  service  requires.  In  its  lead- 
ing features  the  case  will  be  found  to  be  abund- 
antly clear  when  fully  and  carefully  investigat- 
ed. But  we  must  begin  at  the  right  end  if  we 
desire  to  trace  it  satisfactorily.  Abstract  theo- 
retical considerations  may  be  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness that  professional  men  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate,  while  great  landmarks,  guiding  actual 
practice,  may  be  rendered  patent  to  all  who  take 
any  care  in  studying  them. 

The  winds  of  heaven  on  the  wild  and  stormy 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  at  sea  on  a  mild 
and  calm  summer  day,  bring  nothing  but  health 
and  purity  to  the  human  frame.  A  voyage 
should  rather  tend,  when  duly  regulated,  to  dis- 
sipate any  seeds  of  disease  imbibed  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  than  to  nourish  it  into  a  pestilence 
equally  fatal  to  those  on  board  and  dreaded  by 
those  on  shore.  How  is  it  that  the  bark  which 
reaches  us  from  the  wide  and  open  sea  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  at  the  port  of  arrival  ? 
Has  not  our  attention  hitherto  been  too  exclu- 
sively directed  to  this  point,  while  our  duties  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  have  comparatively  es- 
caped attention,  as  well  as  those  that  should  be 
enforced  on  the  voyage?  And  are  there  not 
questions  connected  with  this  subject  that  require 
the  moral  aid  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
material  assistance  of  science  and  the  good  of- 
fices of  international  arrangements  in  matters 
where  diplomacy  can  be  brought  into  effective 
operation,  and  in  a  cause  where  it  would  excite 
neither  suspicion  nor  jealousy,  but  facilitate  com- 
merce and  promote  benevolence  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  sailor  and  the  traveler  ?  And 
when  State  is  estranged  from  State  on  such  a 
topic,  and  citizen  from  citizen,  so  that  even  the 
hand  of  the  incendiary  is  not  stayed  from  attack- 
ing the  hospital — sacred  hitherto,  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations,  to  the  sick  and  to  the  agonies 
of  death — while  military  authority  has  been  found 
requisite  to  restore  order,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  its  walls  has  been  effected  solely  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  surely  it  is  time  that  the  whole 


question  should  receive  the  broadest  considera- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  popular 
mind  rarely  proceeds  to  such  extremities,  how- 
ever reprehensible  and  unjustifiable,  without  some 
consciousness  of  injury  or  misapprehension  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  it  is  only  right  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  law  and  order,  to  give  a 
calm,  deliberate,  and  full  inquiry,  that  shall 
probe  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  unvail  all  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  such  results. 

I.— THE  PROVISIONS  DESIRABLE  AT  THE  PORT 
OF  EMBARKATION. 

The  condition  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  and 
of  any  other  port  at  which  a  ship  may  touch  dur- 
ing its  voyage,  forms  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
consideration  at  all  quarantine  stations.  It  is 
a  cause  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  or  leads  to  a 
very  favorable  interpretation  of  the  case,  in  the 
absence  of  the  visible  emblems  of  pestilential  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  no  cause  is  more  productive 
of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  crew,  the  passen- 
gers, the  ship-owner,  and  the  merchant  than  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  every  ship  to  quaran- 
tine that  comes  from  a  suspected  port.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  such  severity  should  be  practiced. 
It  may  even  subject  a  ship,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  infection  from  contiguous  vessels; 
though  it  may  have  arrived  without  any  disease, 
and  without  any  just  cause  of  detention. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  ship  is  necessa- 
rily contaminated  because  the  port  from  which 
it  sailed  may  have  been  infected.  It  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  as  free  from  disease  as  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  city  though  small- 
pox, typhus,  or  even  cholera  or  yellow  fever  may, 
on  minute  examination,  be  traced  in  some  of  its 
hospitals.  To  do  justice,  every  case  must  be  in- 
dividualized. Here  the  Legislature  may  very 
advantageously  step  in  and  define,  with  a  more 
discriminating  care  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  this  point,  the  circumstances  that  should  lead 
to  the  detention  of  any  vessel  without  disease  on 
board.  If  there  be  nothing  suspicious  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  cargo,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  crew 
and  passengers,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause 
for  detention,  especially  if  it  shall  have  followed 
the  course  recommended  at  sea  in  the  following 
section,  and  can  present  a  well-authenticated  log 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  inspecting  physi- 
cian. 

All  final  action  on  this  point  devolves,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  the  authorities  at  the  port 
of  arrival.  The  captain  of  a  ship  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  should,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to 
ascertain  as  many  authenticated  facts  as  he  can 
safely  gather  in  relation  to  any  prevailing  dis- 
ease. This  will  often  enable  him  to  take  im- 
portant precautions  before  sailing,  or  on  the  voy- 
age ;  and  to  become  acquainted  with  details  that 
may  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  his  case  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  In  particular,  in  all  seasons 
of  anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
port  and  contiguous  ships — and,  still  more,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  pestilential  disease — he 
should  not  only  be  doubly  vigilant  in  reference  to 
the  wholesome  condition  of  his  ship,  the  quality 
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of  the  water  supplied  and  the  food  provided  both 
for  the  crew  and  passengers,  but  examine  also 
carefully  into  the  following  circumstances  : 

a.  The  condition  of  the  water  in  the  well  of 
the  ship  as  discharged  by  the  pumps.  It  is,  in 
general,  a  good  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
hold,  and  of  the  most  inaccessible  portions  be- 
tween it  and  the  stem  and  the  stern. 

b.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship, 
and  if  it  be  subject  to  a  rapid  deterioration  when 
the  hatches  are  closed  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
the  voyage.  In  this  case  the  ship  ought  to  be 
carefully  inspected,  cleansed,  and  fumigated; 
particularly  any  special  closets,  cabins,  or  other 
places  that  are  either  apt  to  accumulate  bad  air 
or  subject  to  the  imperfect  circulation  of  air. 

c.  The  method  of  rigging  up  a  temporary  air- 
pump  or  fanner  for  artificial  ventilation,  to  be 
worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  should  the  ship 
not  be  already  provided  with  such  an  instrument. 
Nothing  is  found  more  valuable  on  board  ship 
when  a  storm  renders  it  necessary  to  batten 
down  hatches  that  are  otherwise  left  open,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  resources  of  wind- 
sails,  and  opening  hatches,  ports,  and  scuttles  are 
altogether  unavailable,  and  only  an  occasional  en- 
trance from  the  deck  permitted. 

d.  The  condition  of  the  intended  cargo,  par- 
ticularly if  other  vessels  with  similar  cargoes  have 
been  subjected  to  quarantine ;  and,  still  more,  if 
they  have  presented  cases  of  pestilential  disease 
at  sea. 

Does  any  portion  of  it  evidently  require  fumi- 
gation or  cleansing  by  any  other  means  ? 

Is  it  damp,  or  largely  charged  with  moisture? 
Can  it,  in  this  case,  be  dried  before  it  is  placed 
on  board  ship  ?  If  not,  can  quick-lime  be  safely 
stowed  in  iron  barrels  or  tanks,  only  partially 
filled,  and  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  such  portions 
of  the  cargo,  so  as  to  absorb  moisture  slowly  as 
it  slakes,  and  prevent  it  from  running  to  putre- 
faction ? 

e.  The  health  of  the  crew  and  also  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Are  there  any  of  them  who,  in  common 
justice  to  the  rest,  should  receive  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  be  placed  under 
special  supervision  ;  or,  on  deliberate  considera- 
tion, be  altogether  excluded  from  the  ship  ? 

The  captain  should  also  consider  if  he  has  a 
sufficient  supply  of  quick-lime,  chloride  of  lime, 
muriate  of  zinc,  and  of  any  other  chemicals  or 
disinfecting  materials  that  he  may  be  in  the  hab- 
it of  using,  to  meet  any  unusual  condition  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  or  of  the  number  of  passengers 
he  may  carry.  Nor  should  he  omit  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  state  of  health  at  any  lodging- 
house  or  habitation  from  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed, when  he  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  pestilential  disease.  A  few  timely  pre- 
cautions in  such  cases  will  sometimes  enable 
him  to  prevent  great  disasters,  and  check  the 
first  outbreak  of  any  symptoms  of  disease. 

But  the  resources  available  for  improvement 

at  the  port  of  embarkation  should  not  be  left 

solely  to  the  captains  and  owners  of  individual 

ships.     There  are  ports  in  which  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  apply,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
many  benefits  which  sanitaiy  improvements  have 
conferred  on  cities  as  well  as  individual  habita- 
tions. Time  and  opportunities  may  be  required 
before  much  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
such  means  in  all  localities.  The  strong  con- 
victions of  a  single  mind  may  often,  however, 
act  as  a  ferment,  and  awaken  whole  communi- 
ties to  a  right  understanding  of  the  magnitude, 
of  the  issues  at  stake. 

In  many  places  the  health,  the  duration  of 
life,  the  commerce,  the  wealth  and  prospects  of  a 
whole  population,  may  be  inseparably  associated 
with  the  same  causes  that  may  ameliorate  the 
shipping  interest  and  diminish  the  severities  of 
quarantine.  An  omniscient  and  an  omnipotent 
Providence  has  created  the  world  in  which  we 
live  with  more  advantages  and  capabilities  than 
the  careless,  the  indifferent,  and  the  ignorant  are 
apt  to  suppose ;  and  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
on  grounds  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  at 
present,  whether  a  careful  and  judicious  treat- 
ment would  not  even  at  present  largely  reduce 
some  at  least  of  those  formidable  evils  that  tend 
so  much  to  produce  or  aggravate  pestilential  dis- 
ease. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  the  citizens  at  all 
ports  where  quarantine  stations  are  established 
are  practically  interested  not  only  in  sanitary 
measures  at  home,  but  also  in  awakening  and  stir- 
ring up  the  question  of  sanitary  reform  at  in- 
fected ports,  as  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  alleviating  the  loss  and  sufferings  that  spring 
from  such  sources.  How  great  have  been  the 
results  in  many  places  from  a  right  system  of 
cleansing  and  drainage  !  How  gigantic  are  the 
results  that  may  be  anticipated  by  bringing  the 
powers  of  vegetation  into  action  in  absorbing  the 
impurities  of  some  malarious  districts!  And 
when  this  can  be  combined  with  drainage,  and 
by  the  regulated  combustion  of  vegetable  matters 
returning  the  mineral  products  to  the  soil,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
practice  may  be  introduced  in  reducing  malarious 
exhalations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
cities.  The  practice  of  combustion  has  often 
been  resorted  to  for  the  local  destruction  of  de- 
caying impurities.  Its  use  by  the  ancients,  even 
in  respect  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  familiarly 
I  known.  And  though  this  may  be  a  harsh  sound- 
J  ing  practice  in  the  present  day,  there  is  perhaps 
J  no  question  deserving  of  more  serious  attention 
in  some  American  cities.  It  is  not  essential, 
however,  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
actual  combustion  and  incineration  as  practiced 
by  the  ancients.  A  body  buried  in  ground  kept 
in  a  vigorous  state  of  vegetation,  and  having  the 
mould  sprinkled  with  some  quick-lime,  would 
perhaps  satisfy  every  important  object.  At  all 
events  this  should  be  a  matter  of  calm  and  de- 
liberate investigation.  The  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  burials  at  New  Orleans,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  rival  those  that  were  given  a 
few  years  ago  of  some  of  the  grave-yards  in  Lon- 
don, before  Parliament  interfered  and  took  steps 
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to  prevent  the  burial  of  the  dead  from  continuing 
a  source  of  destruction  to  the  living.  And  now 
that  steamboats  and  locomotives  have  so  largely 
facilitated  the  means  of  transport,  no  city  should 
permit  any  burials  in  its  vicinity  that  are  not 
conducted  in  a  manner  entirely  in  unison  with 
proper  sanitary  regulations. 

There  are  reports  of  some  remarkable  aquatic 
plants  in  districts  in  South  America,  'which  are 
said  to  have  a  great  power  in  purifying  air  and 
water,  and  to  have  rendered  the  places  in  which 
they  were  observed  perfectly  salubrious,  though 
exposed  to  conditions  from  which  the  prevalence 
of  fever  was  anticipated.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  fertile  or  interesting  field  of  sanitary  im- 
provement than  the  application  of  the  powers  of 
vegetation  to  such  an  object.  The  animal  and 
the  vegetable  world,  more  especially  since  the 
researches  of  modem  chemistry  have  unfolded 
the  leading  facts  as  to  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, are  considered  mutually  to  balance  either, 
especially  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  in  a 
due  state  of  equilibrium — the  one  restoring  to  it 
what  the  other  takes  away. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  should  not 
be  omitted  at  ports  of  embarkation,  which  are 
also  quarantine  stations  in  self-defense  at  par- 
ticular periods.  They  should  establish  measures 
for  assisting  in  the  purification  of  vessels  loading 
for  other  ports,  as  well  as  for  those  that  may  ar- 
rive with  pestilential  disease ;  and  as  this  part  of 
the  subject  will  necessarily  be  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  port  of  arrival,  we  shall  refer  to  it  for 
details  on  this  point. 

Lastly,  in  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  becomes  abundantly  manifest  that  there 
are  few  international  questions  in  which  the 
practice,  experience,  and  skill  of  different  nations 
could  be  rendered  more  eminently  useful  to  each 
other  than  in  relation  to  quarantine.  "Were 
they  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  supply  each 
other  with  their  regulations  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  careful  exposition  of  the  practice  enforced,  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  sanitary  improvement. 
a  great  step  would  be  made  that  would  lead  to 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Were  they  to  pro- 
ceed further,  still  more  important  ends  would  be 
attained  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
from  their  respective  governments  to  draw  out  a 
cosmopolitan  code  of  regulations,  so  far  as  this 
might  be  practicable  and  desirable,  and  to  erect 
hospitals  and  sanatoriums  for  the  sailor  and  pas- 
senger that  would  have  some  apartments  at  least 
constructed  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  foreign 
constitutions,  and  supply  the  whole  institution 
with  more  extended  measures  for  the  alleviation 
and  cure  of  disease. 

An  international  policy  for  such  a  purpose 
would  also  have  the  important  result  of  enabling 
the  professional  men  of  one  country  to  point  out 
the  evils  and  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
practice  of  another,  and  to  submit  points  for  in- 
vestigation that  could  be  carried  on  with  peculiar 
advantages  in  different  localities. 


How  many  and  how  large  are  the  appropria- 
tions annually  made  for  objects  that  can  not 
secure  such  important  results  as  would  necessari- 
ly flow  from  the  labors  of  Commissioners  em- 
bodying, for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 
the  experience  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
globe  that  have  made  such  matters  the  subject 
of  inquiry  ? 

Nor  could  such  proceedings  take  place  without 
materially  improving  the  condition  of  the  sailor, 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  passengers, 
and  the  extension  of  those  Sailors'  Homes  which 
promise,  if  they  shall  be  more  widely  supported. 
to  be  of  such  inestimable  benefit  to  society  as 
well  as  to  the  service.  Again,  were  proper  op- 
portunities given  to  mates  and  captains,  as  well 
as  intelligent  sailors,  for  becoming  familiar  with 
the  principal  facts  bearing  on  the  chemistry  of 
daily  life  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  not 
hitherto  had  any  such  instruction,  this  informa- 
tion would  not  only  tend  to  promote  health  and 
comfort  at  sea,  but  also  assist  in  preventing  the 
most  serious  of  accidents  at  sea — the  destruction 
of  a  ship  by  fire. 

IL— THE  DIPORTANCE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  VENTILA- 
TION DURING  THE  VOYAGE. 

It  is  contended  that  the  captain  will  never 
have  adequate  resources  for  insuring  ventilation 
at  sea  until  ships  shall  be  provided  with  one  ven- 
tilating tube  at  least,  running  fore  and  aft  from 
stem  to  stern  in  the  hold,  with  an  upright  cen- 
tral discharge  at  any  convenient  place  on  deck, 
and  capable,  by  apertures  at  different  sites,  of 
leading  off  with  certainty  vitiated  air  from  any 
part  of  the  ship  where  it  may  tend  to  accumulate. 

It  may  be  put  in  operation  by  the  action  of 
heat,  by  a  mechanical  power  worked  by  hand  (or 
by  a  small  engine  having  the  power  of  a  man  or 
boy),  by  a  steam-tube  from  a  small  boiler  at  the 
gallev  fire,  by  a  weight  or  spring  wound  up  at 
regular  intervals,  or  by  any  other  equivalent  ar- 
rangement where  there  is  neither  an  engine  nor 
any  other  source  of  power. 

Due  and  adequate  ventilation  is  the  great 
restorative  and  preventive  power  at  sea,  in  im- 
proving indifferent  health  among  those  who  may 
have  been  subjected  to  a  malarious  atmosphere, 
and  in  preserving  all  from  the  evil  influence  of  a 
confined  air. 

The  wind-sail,  however  useful  for  general  pur- 
poses, is  inoperative  in  calm  weather  when  the 
external  temperature  exceeds  that  of  the  cabin, 
hold,  or  other  compartment  to  which  it  is  led. 
It  is  frequently  pushed  aside  when  in  the  way,  or 
tied  up  by  those  upon  whom  it  may  more  im- 
mediately cast  an  offensive  current.  The  fixed 
ventilatories  for  the  injection  and  extraction  of 
air,  however  important  for  general  use.  are  liable, 
where  they  have  no  artificial  power,  to  some  of 
the  same  objections  as  the  wind-sail.  Placed 
fore  and  aft  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  a  ship,  they 
undoubtedly  tend  to  insure  a  general  change  of 
atmosphere ;  but  even  in  such  circumstances  they 
are  prone  to  increase  the  natural  tendency  of 
vitiated  air  to  pass  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  cabin  passengers  or  others  sometimes 
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suffer  from  a  constant  accumulation  of  bad  air 
from  every  part  of  the  ship  in  its  progress  to  the 
discharge.  During  a  storm,  as  well  as  at  all 
other  periods  when  ventilation  is  specially  desired 
from  the  ports  and  hatches  being  closed,  and 
during  sickness,  nothing  is  so  sure  and  certain  in 
its  action  as  a  tube  penetrating  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses, cavities,  and  corners  where  vitiated  air 
may  accumulate,  and  capable  of  being  forced  out 
by  power,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
external  atmosphere.  From  the  time  of  Dr. 
Hales  to  the  present  day  this  system  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground,  though  in  many  cases 
the  size  of  the  tubes  and  apparatus  employed  has 
been  so  small  as  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  expected  from  it. 

For  a  merchant  ship  the  single  tube  and  cen- 
tral discharge,  with  an  aperture  fore  and  aft, 
and  another  connected  with  the  well,  are  the 
essential  desiderata.  Valves  at  the  respective 
apertures  can  direct  the  power  of  the  apparatus 
either  upon  the  well,  the  stern,  the  bow,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  hold. 

Where  the  peculiarity  of  the  cargo  or  any  other 
cause  renders  a  more  extended  arrangement  nec- 
essary, it  can  be  augmented  within  any  desirable 
limits.  In  ships  carrying  passengers  a  more 
complete  system,  based  on  the  same  principles,  is 
desirable. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  vessel  should  be 
deprived  of  any  of  the  ordinary  resources  which 
hatches,  ports,  and  scuttles  can  afford.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  desired  at  all  times  that  full  ad- 
vantage shall  be  taken  of  every  natural  move- 
ment of  air  that  can  be  promoted  on  board  ship. 

Such  arrangements  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  certain  action  of  a  specific  power  that  can  be 
rendered  useful  when  they  are  of  no  avail.  Who 
has  ever  been  at  sea  in  a  crowded  ship,  during  a 
storm  with  hatches  battened  down,  who  has  not 
felt  the  want  of  such  a  provision  ? 

In  steamboats  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  any 
amount  of  ventilating  power  from  the  action  of 
the  fire-shaft ;  but  engineers  are  generally  op- 
posed to  any  interference  with  the  working  of 
the  fires,  especially  where  bellows  are  used  to 
augment  their  'power.  There  is,  however,  no 
real  objection  to  such  arrangements,  except  where 
it  is  determined  to  push  the  power  of  the  boilers 
to  the  utmost  possible  degree — a  course  that  is 
rarely  if  ever  pursued,  except  where  it  is  subject 
to  the  disastrous  results  that  have  so  frequently 
attended  racing  at  sea. 

In  ships  of  war  ventilating  arrangements  are 
still  very  imperfectly  introduced,  except  where 
steam  power  gives  a  great  moving  force  in  the 
hold.  No  large  ship  of  war  has  been  provided 
with  more  extensive  ventilating  apparatus  than 
the  Russian  ship,  the  Gtand  Admiral,  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  building-yard  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  in  this  city.  The  design  for 
the  ventilation  was  given  by  the  author  of  this 
paper.  It  is  based  on  the  principles  explained 
above,  and  in  unison  with  examples  given  of  the 
ventilation  of  other  ships  of  war  executed  under 
his  superintendence.      In  one  of  these,  many 


years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  his  appara- 
tus, a  singular  accident  occurred  in  the  well  that 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  every  ship  hav- 
ing a  specific  ventilating  power,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  at  once  upon  any  space  or  cavity, 
and  extract  any  accumulation  of  vitiated  air. 
The  following  is  the  sailing-master's  account  of 
this  accident,  as  given  in  my  "Illustrations  of 
Ventilation,"  published  in  London  : 

"On  board  II.M.  ship  Minden,  bearing  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Richard  King,  in  the  harbor  of  Trincomalee,  in 
the  years  1819-20,  a  boatswain's  mate  was  ordered  to  see 
the  pump  well  swabbed  out.  A  man  was  accordingly  sent 
down  with  a  bucket  and  swab,  but  as  lie  neither  filled  the 
bucket  nor  answered  when  called  to,  a  second  man  was 
sent  down  to  see  what  he  was  about.  He  also  refused  to 
answer  immediately.  Three  more  rushed  down  into  the 
well,  who  all,  like  the  first  two,  remained  silent.  It  was 
then  reported  on  the  quarter-deck  that  the  men  in  the 
pump  well  were  supposed  to  have  got  into  the  spirit  room. 
Tiie  master,  on  entering  the  cockpit,  suspected  the  true 
cause  of  the  men's  silence,  and  ordered  a  lantern  to  be 
lowered  into  the  well,  the  light  in  which  went  out  when 
half-way  down.  It  was  let  down  a  second  time,  and  the 
light  burned  long  enough  to  show  the  whole  of  the  men 
lying  over  each  other  in  the  kelson.  On  being  lowered 
down  a  third  time  the  light  was  found  to  bum  dimly  at 
about  six  feet  above  the  men.  The  master,  with  a  bowl- 
ing-knot under  his  arms,  descended  the  well,  leaving  di- 
rections to  haul  him  up  the  moment  he  could  not  answer. 
lie  succeeded  in  slinging  the  men,  who  were  hauled  up 
and  laid  on  the  main-deck,  to  all  appearance  quite  dead. 
In  a  short  time  they  began  to  respire,  the  lips  and  face 
became  black;  they  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  whole 
were  fearfully  convulsed.  None  of  them  recovered  their 
usual  health,  and  some  of  them  were  invalided.  The  man 
who  descended  the  well  first  was  the  first  who  recovered. 
"(Signed)        John  Miller. 

"  Late  Master  of  the  Minden. 
"  London,  December,  1842." 

We  desire  to  direct  very  special  attention  to 
this  accident,  as  it  is  the  type,  not  merely  of  a 
Avhole  class  of  causes  connected  with  emanations 
of  vitiated  air  from  the  wells  of  ships,  but  be- 
cause similar  deteriorations  of  atmosphere,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  take  place  in  all  cavities, 
cabins,  forecastles,  holds,  and  other  places  that 
have  only  one  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere,  or  with  larger  open  areas  which 
have  free  access  to  it.  In  particular,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  some  merchant  ships  than  a 
forecastle  having  no  aperture  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air  except  the  ladder  hatch  or  entrance 
to  it.  We  have  ourselves  had  to  attend  a  sick 
sailor  at  sea  for  whom  there  was  no  accommo- 
dation but  the  bunk  in  which  he  slept,  while 
others  above  and  around  on  every  side  vitiated 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  death  appeared  in- 
evitable without  a  better  provision  for  ventilation 
than  the  ladder  hatch  secured.  A  wind-sail  was 
considered  a  perpetual  cause  of  offense  by  the 
men  who  had  continually  to  push  it  out  of  the 
way  in  passing  and  repassing.  A  ventilating 
tube  from  the  peak  of  the  forecastle,  discharging 
continuously  the  vitiated  air,  might  easily  have 
been  introduced  in  the  original  structure.  Few 
stop  to  consider  how  feebly  the  flame  of  life  flick- 
ers in  a  frame  borne  down  by  sickness,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  dead  weight  of  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere. How  prone  also  are  the  seeds  of  pest- 
ilential disease  to  extend  under  such   circum- 
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stances,  even  before  the  true  character  of  the 
malady  that  may  have  attacked  the  first  patient 
shall  have  become  apparent ! 

Who  can  be  considered  equal  to  the  duties  of 
his  position  who  can  not  fit  up  a  temporary  ven- 
tilating power,  whether  a  pump,  a  bellows,  a  fan- 
ner, or  a  screw  for  such  important  occasions? 
Are  not  cases  familiar  where  all  the  passengers 
of  a  ship  have  been  suffocated  by  battening  down 
hatches  where  there  was  no  other  provision  for 
ventilation  ?  Have  not  foreign  vessels  put  into 
New  York,  even  within  the  last  few  months,  with 
crews  disabled  by  death  from  yellow  fever  ?  But 
where  is  the  fair  chance  of  arresting  disease  at 
sea,  if  there  be  no  system  of  ventilation  provided 
that  can  be  depended  on  when  it  is  most  imperi- 
ously demanded  ? 

We  do  not  desire  to  cast  reflections  on  any 
man,  and  still  less  on  the  officer  at  sea.  The 
captain  of  a  ship  at  sea  has  perhaps  a  more  ex- 
tended, peculiar,  onerous,  and  arduous  responsi- 
bility cast  upon  him  than  is  experienced  in  any 
other  occupation.  He  requires  the  power  of  a 
despot,  the  benevolence  of  a  philanthropist,  the 
energy  of  a  warrior,  the  coolness  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  quick  perception  of  a  swordsman,  to  do 
justice  to  the  varied  difficulties  with  which  he 
has  at  times  to  contend,  when  shipwreck,  pesti- 
lence, fire,  famine,  a  mutinous  crew  or  passen- 
gers encroach  upon  the  labors  of  an  ordinary  voy- 
age. And  though  these  are  the  accidents,  and 
not  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  voyages,  some 
of  them  occur  too  frequently  not  to  lead  to  this 
great  and  important  question,  What  has  society 
done  for  the  education  of  men  who  have  such  re- 
sponsibilities ?  Is  it  just  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  considered  adepts  in  ventilation — a 
matter  that  is  still  very  imperfectly  applied  even 
in  our  public  buildings  and  in  our  habitations  at 
home?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  anticipate,  then, 
that  when  this  subject  shall  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly investigated,  no  merchants  will  be  found 
who  will  deny  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  car- 
ries either  goods  or  passengers  the  simple  venti- 
lating tube  that  has  been  recommended,  and  the 
means  of  putting  it,  when  requisite,  in  full  oper- 
ation ? 

There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  times  and  places 
in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  ventila- 
tion— as  in  the  bread-room,  particularly  when  the 
atmosphere  is  largely  charged  with  moisture,  or 
in  conveying  particular  goods  and  cargoes.  But 
these  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  so 
long  as  men  shall  continue  to  breathe,  as  hither- 
to, upward  of  a  thousand  times  an  hour,  no  such 
rule  can  ever  apply  either  to  the  berths  of  the 
crew  or  the  cabins  of  the  passengers.  Excessive 
ventilation  may  be  as  intolerable  to  some  consti- 
tutions as  a  deficiency  of  air  is  to  others.  Ev- 
ery thing  is  liable  to  abuse.  But  one  point 
can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  ventilation  of  ships,  viz. : 
' '  Wherever  there  are  special  sources  of  vitiated 
air,  as  in  the  well  and  in  closets  connected  with 
passengers'  cabins  below  deck,  the  best  mode  of 
ventilating  does  not  consist  in  blowing  fresh  air 


into  them— which  merely  dilutes  it  at  first,  and  too 
often  distributes  it  to  the  offense  of  those  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  rather  let  a  vitiated  air  discharging 
tube  proceed  from  the  point  where  it  accumulates 
most  largely  and  discharge  it  directly  into  the  ex- 
ternal air."  Fresh  air  necessarily  enters  to  sup- 
ply its  place,  if  the  cavity  to  be  ventilated  shall 
be  in  communication  with  channels  or  areas  lead* 
ing  to  the  open  air. 

When  the  ventilating  apparatus  is  so  con- 
structed that  its  action  can  be  reversed  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  and  fumigating  gases  and  vapors 
thrown  into  any  part  of  the  ship  from  a  given 
centre,  it  becomes  still  more  valuable.  But  the 
continued  action  of  a  power  drawing  away  per- 
petually the  vitiated  air  from  the  most  offensive 
cavities  of  a  ship  during  its  voyage  must  always 
constitute  the  most  important  use  of  the  ventilat- 
ing tube,  and  that  which  should  have  the  great- 
est weight  with  the  authorities  at  quarantine  in 
diminishing  the  period  of  detention  when  it  may 
be  considered  proper  to  enforce  this  regulation,  or 
to  liberate  the  ship  at  once  from  any  further  de- 
lay. 

III.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  QUARANTINE  AT 
THE  PORT  OF  ARRIVAL. 

The  less  the  perfection  of  sanitaiy  regulations 
at  the  port  of  embarkation,  the  more  frequent 
the  cases  of  pestilential  disease  it  sends  forth ;  and 
the  more  neglected  and  careless  the  condition  of 
goods,  -passengers,  and  crews,  the  greater  the  ne- 
cessity for  vigilance  in  the  administration  of  quar- 
antine at  the  port  of  arrival.  The  merchant 
justly  complains  of  every  unnecessary  expense 
and  fetter  imposed  upon  commerce,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  drive  it  to  other  cities  not  subjected  to 
parallel  burdens  ;  but  he  sometimes  omits  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  question  is  in  his  own  power, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Legislature  might  be 
called  on  to  reduce  the  burdens  so  often  cast  upon 
him,  if  he  would  take  a  little  more  trouble  in  se- 
curing the  means  for  bringing  his  ship,  with  its 
cargo,  passengers,  and  crew,  in  a  better  condition 
into  port.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  a 
limited  expenditure  as  has  been  proposed  for  these 
objects  would  many  times  repay  the  original  cost, 
by  maintaining  the  crew  in  a  more  healthy  and 
able  condition  for  every  emergency,  by  rendering 
the  ship  a  more  eligible  conveyance  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  by  reducing,  more  or  less,  its 
chance  of  detention  and  the  amount  of  its  ex- 
penses at  quarantine. 

The  Legislature  can  ruave  no  object  whatever 
but  the  protection  of  the  public  health ;  and  it 
is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  reduce 
expenses  to  the  standard  requisite  for  any  emer- 
gencywhich  it  may  be  called  to  meet.  But  the 
evil  may  at  any  time  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions if  not  adequately*  met  by  proper  provisions 
secured  by  the  State ;  and  there  is  no  mode  by 
which  a  merchant  can  so  much  reduce  the  tax 
that  may  otherwise  fall  upon  him  as  by  improv- 
ing the  condition  in  which  the  ship  arrives  at  its 
destination.  Even  where  he  may  have  come 
from  infected  or  suspected  ports,  he  may  often, 
if  not  always,  be  able  to  show  that,  by  care  at 
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the  port  of  embarkation  and  during  the  voyage, 
he  has  not  only  brought  home  his  ship  without 
any  evidence  or  just  suspicion  of  pestilential  dis- 
ease, but  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
service,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  he  should  not  be 
placed  among  a  crowd  of  vessels  where  he  may 
run  the  risk  of  that  infection  from  which  he  may 
at  first  be  free. 

This  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  every 
merchant,  of  the  captain  and  every  officer  on 
board  ship,  as  well  as  of  the  passengers  and 
crew;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  more  hope 
of  a  reduction  of  expense  to  the  merchant  and  in 
the  administration  of  quarantine  from  this  course 
than  from  any  other  proceeding,  while  it  en- 
hances all  the  securities  which  the  public  service 
requires. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  case  of  pestilential  disease  imported  and 
escaping  detention  at  quarantine  must  be  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  facilities  it  may  have 
for  communication  and  the  fitness  or  disposition 
of  the  population  on  shore  to  receive  infection. 
It  is  therefore  considered  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  means  provided 
by  the  public  sen-ice  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  disease.  These  should  rather  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increased  facilities 
secured  for  the  relief  of  the  shipping  interest ; 
and  the  same  arguments  that  apply  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  ships  and  ports  of  embarka- 
tion apply  equally  to  an  improved  sanitary  con- 
dition in  the  port  of  arrival.  It  tends  to  prevent 
the  origin  of  disease  on  shore,  and  to  oppose  its 
communication  from  outward  sources  of  infec- 
tion, or  to  limit  its  extension  when  infection 
may  actually  have  taken  place.  A  high  state 
of  health  and  an  ample  but  not  excessive  supply 
of  food  have  ever  been  considered  among  the 
most  powerful  repellents  of  disease.  A  proper 
degree  of  fullness  in  the  blood-vessels  is  often  a 
safeguard  against  the  absorption  of  poison  from 
without.  They  are  in  one  sense  already  full ; 
they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  exhale  than  to 
absorb.  But  too  great  a  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  on  such  a  state  of  the  system,  as  the  his- 
tory of  pestilential  diseases  unfortunately  testifies. 

In  providing  for  the  administration  of  quaran- 
tine, and  applying  appropriate  remedies  to  the 
ships,  crews,  cargoes,  and  passengers  which  it 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  detain, 
nothing  is  more  important,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  anchorage, 
for  hospitals,  and  for  all  the  necessary  appurten- 
ances that  ought  to  belong  to  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  city  of  New  York  requires.  Its  past 
progress  points  out  also  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  its  probable  magnitude  in  future  years,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  the  natural  progress  of  its  own 
commerce  as  well  as  that  on  contiguous  shores. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  determine  and  secure  the  best  site,  on 
geographical  and  commercial  data,  apart  from 
any  political  difficulties,  as  the  only  correct  basis 
for  such  a  selection  must  depend  upon  geograph- 
ical and  economical  facts.    Winds  and  currents, 


land  and  water,  shelter  and  security  from  the 
storm,  and  a  sufficient  proximity  to  the  port, 
must  ever  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a 
question  that  interests  all  the  States  and  nations 
that  send  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  It  is  very  different  from  any  purely 
local  question  ;  and  if  contiguous  States  can  not 
agree  as  to  what  each  may  deem  most  advisable 
for  its  special  interests,  the  question  will  natural- 
ly be  raised  how  far  it  may  be  within  the  compass 
of  the  National  Legislature  to  render  such  a  point 
the  subject  of  Federal  consideration  instead  of  its 
being  confined  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
individual  States.  In  some  sanitary  questions, 
for  instance,  in  other  places,  local  rights  that 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  a  proper  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  had  to  be  abandoned 
before  it  was  found  practicable  to  secure  those 
channels  and  levels  that  were  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  a  satisfactory  result.  The  reports 
by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  when  physician  chief  at 
Quarantine,  give  very  valuable  facts  on  this 
point,  that  must  command  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention, particularly  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  the  direction  of  certain  winds 
and  tides  from  infected  ships. 

The  first  step  desirable  in  every  infected  ship 
detained  at  quarantine,  is  the  application  of  a 
sufficient  ventilating  power  capable  of  sweeping 
out  at  once,  and  entirely  controlling  the  vitiated 
air  in  any  ordinary  ship,  and  of  so  heating  all 
deleterious  products,  whenever  this  is  desirable, 
as  to  render  them  perfectly  innocuous  to  all  con- 
tiguous ships  or  buildings. 

There  are  different  modes  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  opportunities  of  each  quar- 
antine station.  Much  the  best  and  simplest  con- 
sists  in  forming  an  air-drain  or  tunnel  in  a  quay 
at  any  quarantine  station,  when  this  is  practica- 
ble, and  connecting  the  hold  and  well  of  the 
ship  with  this  air-drain,  after  securing  it  along- 
side. A  powerful  ventilating  chimney,  a  steam- 
engine,  a  fall  of  water,  or  any  other  mechanical 
power  being  put  in  operation,  as  a  wheel  driven  by 
the  tide,  the  bad  air  is  rapidly  exhausted.  Fresh 
air  passes  through  the  ship  with  any  requisite 
rapidity,  and  according  to  any  required  course. 
In  a  few  minutes  by  such  an  apparatus  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  more  thoroughly  cleansed  than 
by  days  and  weeks  of  anchorage  at  the  quaran- 
tine station  with  any  corresponding  power. 

The  process  may  then  be  reversed  by  the  use  of 
the  engine  alone  ;  and  ordinary  dry,  warm,  cold, 
or  medicated  air,  may,  by  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, be  passed  through  the  ship  and  cargo,  if 
the  latter  be  sufficiently  open  for  this  purpose  : 
if  not,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  it  more 
open.  If  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  this 
being  done,  a  portion  may  be  advantageously  re- 
moved temporarily,  or  altogether,  to  facilitate  this 
process.  It  is  considered  that  many  ships  and 
cargoes  may  be  liberated  altogether,  after  being 
subjected  for  one  or  two  hours  to  the  power  that 
can  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  It  can, 
in  favorable  cases,  be  rendered  equivalent  to  all 
that  is  effected  by  the  lighterage  of  the  cargo, 
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particularly  if  the  captain,  having  this  in  view 
at  the  port  of  embarkation,  disposes  and  arranges 
his  cargo  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  such 
an  operation. 

A  quay  a  thousand  feet  in  length  would  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  vessels  at  the  same  time. 
It  would  also  be  practicable  to  have  a  floating 
air-drain  moored  at  some  ports  where  a  quay  could 
not  be  constructed,  and  placed  between  it  and  a 
ventilating  power,  erected  in  a  special  floating 
structure  at  one  extremity,  or  conveyed  directly 
to  a  building  on  shore  with  proper  facilities  for 
this  plan.  Where  no  such  arrangements  are 
carried  into  execution,  or,  until  the  necessary 
preparations  are  made,  the  construction  of  a  ven- 
tilating steam-tug  is  recommended,  which  can 
be  fitted  up  for  parallel  duties.  A  decided  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  quay  with  the  ventilating 
and  fumigating  air-drains  in  connection  with  a 
building  on  shore,  wherever  the  locality  permits 
such  arrangements  to  be  made. 

Where  the  state  of  the  ship,  the  condition  of 
the  hold,  timbers,  or  cargo,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances may  render  a  prolonged  detention 
necessary,  the  vessel  may  be  moved  to  a  special 
aperture  connected  with  the  ventilating  and  fu- 
migating drain,  at  which  still  more  power  can 
be  directed  upon  it,  or  it  may  at  once  be  ordered 
to  the  anchorage  appointed  for  vessels  requiring 
the  most  extended  cleansing,  and  other  means 
of  purification  to  be  directly  applied  within. 

In  connection  with  the  ventilating  and  fumi- 
gating power  on  shore,  a  series  of  warehouses 
should  be  constructed,  into  which  any  goods  can 
be  placed  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
move them  from  an  infected  ship,  and  objections 
are  made  to  their  disposal  in  any  other  manner. 

In  the  same  place  a  furnace  should  be  built  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  consume  absolutely  all  the 
materials  which  it  may  be  agreed  to  destroy  at 
once,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  no  offensive  or 
dangerous  emanations  can  proceed  from  them. 
Such  furnaces  have  been  constructed  as  have 
secured  the  object  in  view  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  same 
principle  can  be  applied  to  the  emanations  from 
every  individual  ship  or  building,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  such  sources  may  be  entirely 
averted. 

Even  in  individual  ships,  where  there  may 
have  been  extreme  disease,  it  is  quite  practicable 
to  erect  a  temporary  ventilating  stove  on  deck. 
and  to  cause  the  vitiated  air  from  the  ship  to  be 
so  heated  and  consumed  as  to  be  a  source  of  no 
danger  to  contiguous  vessels.  Such  instruments, 
which  may  be  termed  controlling  ventilators, 
should  be  adapted  to  all  ships,  when  many  are 
crowded  together  at  a  quarantine  anchorage  un- 
provided with  the  resources  of  a  ventilating  quay 
or  a  ventilating  steamboat.  Where  ships  are 
already  provided  with  the  ventilating  tube  de- 
scribed in  Part  II.,  the  addition  of  a  controlling 
ventilator  renders  its  action  still  more  complete. 

In  the  preceding  observations  having  given 
an  outline  of  resources  available  for  the  ship  and 
the  cargo,  we  may  now  advert  to  the  crew,  the 


passengers,  and  the  hospital,  in  explaining  such 
peculiarities  as  a  ventilating  and  cooling  power 
can  secure  and  connect  with  appliances  for  the 
certain  destruction  of  noxious  emanations,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  escape  to  the  injury  or 
apprehension  of  those  without. 

In  the  construction  of  a  ventilated  quarantine 
hospital  a  shaft  is  preferred  to  an  engine,  it  being 
an  object  to  prevent  the  escape  of  all  vapors,  ex- 
halations, or  other  emanations,  except  by  such 
channels  as  shall  convey  them  to  any  required 
altitude  for  dissipation  at  a  distance,  or  subject 
them  to  the  still  more  complete  operation  of  de- 
composition by  heat  before  they  are  permitted  to 
escape  into  the  external  air. 

With  such  a  power  the  air  can  also  be  inclined 
from  every  patient  to  the  wall  behind  and  above 
his  head  (without  any  sensible  or  objectionable 
draught),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  infection  to  the  physician,  the  nurses, 
and  other  hospital  attendants.  Every  ward, 
room,  and  individual  cavity  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  atmosphere  that  enters 
it  from  ever  returning,  or  passing  to  any  con- 
tiguous rooms  or  passages.  The  bath-room,  the 
dead-room,  the  closets,  the  store-rooms,  and  the 
washing-rooms  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Even  the  physician's  house,  and  all  the  offices  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  can  be  placed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  so  that  there  both 
he  and  his  family,  when  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  would  be  as  secure  from  any 
infection  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere  as  they 
could  be  in  an  external  and  isolated  building. 
Precautions  from  infection  by  clothing  or  other 
materials  would  require  the  usual  attention. 

Further,  in  a  ventilated  hospital  there  are 
facilities  for  details  of  practice  that  can  nor  so 
readily  be  applied  in  ordinary  rooms.  Artificial 
atmospheres  can  be  produced  and  sustained  for 
the  cure  of  disease.  A  cold  atmosphere  may  be 
introduced  and  maintained  even  in  the  warmest 
climates  ;  and  this  forms  an  item  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  yellow-fever,  a  disease 
that  has  been  hitherto  characterized  as  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  moist  and  warm  atmos- 
phere. Air  may  even  be  deprived  of  much  of 
the  water  held  in  solution,  and  in  this  dry  condi- 
tion be  also  reduced  in  temperature. 

The  effects  of  a  high  as  well  as  of  a  low  tem- 
perature can  be  directed  with  great  power  itpcn 
all  articles  of  clothing  and  combined  with  the 
action  of  any  fumigating  agent. 

Where  a  crew  and  passengers  are  transferred 
to  an  hospital,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  and 
absolute  proof  of  the  actual  presence  of  pestilen- 
tial disease  as  from  strong  grounds  of  precaution 
which  it  may  be  just  and  proper  to  take  under 
existing  suspicious  symptoms,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  case,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  this  can  be  done  without  in  any  way 
exposing  them  to  the  actual  danger  of  an  infected 
atmosphere.  There  is  no  class  of  buildings  in 
which  ventilation  can  be  rendered  so  important 
as  in  the  quarantine  hospital. 

Again,  all  such  hospitals  should  possess  the 
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utmost  facilities  for  giving  air  and  medicated 
vapor,  as  well  as  warm  or  cold  shower-baths  in 
one  and  the  same  chamber.  By  such  means  the 
utmost  rapidity  can  be  secured  in  bringing  such 
agents  to  act  upon  the  person.  Nor  can  we  see, 
at  least  as  a  general  rule,  with  what  justice  any 
one  free  from  symptoms  of  disease,  and  from  any 
other  just  suspicions  of  being  under  its  influence, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  such  a  bath,  and  his 
clothes  to  the  most  approved  system  of  heating 
and  fumigation,  should  be  detained  for  a  single 
day  at  the  quarantine  hospital,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  port  from  which 
he  may  have  sailed. 


When  a  quarantine  establishment  shall  have 
been  erected  in  unison  with  the  principles  sketch- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages,  and  a  series  of  ships 
provided  with  the  ventilating  tube  explained,  it 
Avill  be  practicable  to  advance  still  further  in  the 
field  of  improvement,  and  to  establish  a  series 
of  records  as  to  the  influence  of  the  resources 
described  on  persons,  ships,  and  cargoes.  These 
will  probably  elucidate  many  important  facts  that 
may  facilitate  future  practice,  and  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  more  precise  and  accurate 
series  of  rules  than  are  the  guide  at  present  in 
regulating  practice  at  quarantine. 

It  is  important,  for  example,  that  more  in- 
formation should  be  procured  than  could  be 
given  in  reply,  at  present,  to  the  following 
queries : 

1.  What  temperature  is  essential  for  the  abso- 
lute decomposition  of  the  fomites  or  materials 
attached  to  clothes,  cargoes,  or  ships  that  com- 
municate and  reproduce  pestilential  disease  ? 

2.  Have  the  experiments  recorded  as  to  the 
destruction  of  all  such  fomites  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  212°  been  found  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence to  be  unexceptionable  and"  universally  ap- 
plicable ? 

3.  Will  any  less  degree  of  heat  produce  a  sim- 
ilar effect  on  some  species  of  fomites,  if  not  on 
all ;  and  what  is  the  necessary  temperature,  and 
what  are  the  conditions,  under  which  dependence 
may  be  placed  on  the  success  of  the  result  ? 

4.  What  reduction  of  temperature  will  ren- 
der all  or  any  varieties  of  fomites  innocuous  ? 

5.  When  disease  has  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduction  of  temperature  to  the 
freezing-point,  or  to  any  lower  temperature,  is 
the  poison  that  may  have  previously  produced  it 
capable  of  being  revived  in  its  action  with  re- 
turning warmth,  or  is  it  so  completely  altered 
or  destroyed  as  to  be  no  further  a  source  of  dan- 
ger? 

G.  In  fumigating  ships,  what  materials  and 
modes  of  application  have  been  found  most 
largely  successful  ? 

7.  What  quantities  of  materials  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  its 
cubic  contents,  or  any  other  standard  of  propor- 
tion ;  or  is  the  fumigation  regulated  solely  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  by  the  apparent  condition  of 
individual  ships  ? 

8.  What  special  treatment  has  been  adopted 


with  the  principal  varieties  of  cargoes  conveyed 
from  ports  in  vessels  usually  subjected  to  deten- 
tion at  quarantine  ? 

i).  What  cargoes  ought  to  be  entirely  exempt 
from  detention  at  quarantine  ? 

10.  What  peculiarities  have  been  pointed  out 
in  different  classes  of  ships  that  render  particu- 
lar places  difficult  of  cleansing  and  fumigation  ? 

11.  To  what  extent,  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  fumigation  at  different  ports,  are  effective 
measures  taken  to  penetrate  the  tubular  spaces 
left  between  the  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  ship,  and 
the  external  and  internal  planking  ? 

12.  In  what  classes  of  ships  or  cargoes  is  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  hold 
or  well,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate* 
in  sea-water  ? 

The  above  queries  are  merely  examples  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  information,  the  want  of 
which  is  often  experienced  by  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  quarantine,  and  in 
respect  to  which  a  medical  commission  could 
render  invaluable  service  to  the  country,  though 
no  international  investigations  should  be  au- 
thorized. If  no  other  case  be  cited,  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna,  during  the  last  year  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  affords  a  memorable  example 
of  the  position  in  which  this  question  stands, 
even  where  the  resources  and  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment are  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  ; 
and  the  country,  when  in  want  of  ships,  was  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  valuable 
frigates. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  remarks,  and  place 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  quarantine  question 
in  a  satisfactory  point  of  view,  without  stating 
that  other  influences,  less  direct  in  their  opera- 
tion, but  powerful  in  the  results  to  which  they 
must  finally  lead,  should  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  a  city  such  as  New  York 
nautical  education  should  receive  some  of  that 
assistance  from  the  Legislature  or  the  municipal 
authorities  which  is  accorded  to  it  in  other 
great  commercial  capitals.  We  do  not  refer 
merely  to  such  museums  as  may  be  seen  at  Lon- 
don, both  at  the  Admiralty  and  at  the  United 
Service  Institution,  or  to  the  models  that  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  But  we  refer 
more  especially  to  the  great  school  for  training 
young  boys  as  sailors  at  Greenwich,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  all  parallel  European  schools, 
and  such  as  has  been  commenced  recently  at 
Baltimore.  These  may  be  made  the  media  of 
extending  largely  every  important  improvement 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  ships, 
especially  if  provided  with  a  hall,  library,  muse- 
um, and  lecture-room  for  adults.  Nor  should 
the  subject  of  naval  architecture  be  forgotten— 
an  art  that  has  still  more  formidable  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  than  architecture  on  shore. 
How  many  are  the  models  and  how  large  are  the 
results  of  individual  experience  that  are  often 
lost  to  the  public  from  the  want  of  a  building  to 
preserve  records  that  would  be  freely  presented 
to  it !  Who  would  not  be  gratified  by  the  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  such  models  of  naval 
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progress  as  this  city  has  already  sent  out  on  the 
ocean  from  the  hands  of  a  Steers,  a  Webb,  and 
other  eminent  ship-builders  ?  The  museum  at 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  has  its  interesting 
relics  as  well  as  important  specimens  and  models ; 
but  it  is  too  distant  for  frequent  reference,  and 
not  fitted  up  in  the  manner  that  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  commercial  marine  of  this 
city. 

The  general  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
science  in  schools  and  academies  is  also  essential 
for  the  right  progress  of  practical  science,  and 
the  management  that  falls  within  the  scope  of 
boards,  committees,  municipal  authorities,  and 
governments  that  have  to  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions as  quarantine  and  other  matters  involv- 
ing details  in  science.  Though  the  actual  re- 
sponsibility of  advice  and  construction  may  be 
thrown  upon  professional  men,  how  often  are 
great  institutions  fostered  by  the  care  of  one 
man,  trampled  on  and  subverted  by  another, 
who,  from  the  want  of  some  information  that  a 
few  elementary  lessons  would  have  communi- 
cated, could  not  comprehend  the  data  on  which 
fehey  were  based.  We  could,  if  necessary,  quote 
from  another  country  instances  where  the  ven- 
tilation of  ships  has  at  one  period  received  the 
most  careful  and  elaborate  attention,  and,  not- 
withstanding, fallen  so  rapidly  into  neglect,  that 
nearly  a  hundred  individuals  perished  in  one 
ship  in  a  single  night  from  causes  among  which 
defective  ventilation  formed  an  important  item. 
But  we  must  forbear  enlarging  on  a  topic  that 
would  require  a  special  paper  for  its  full  elucida- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  country  may  be  on 
the  whole  steady  and  uniform,  though  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  individual  departments  must 
often  ebb  or  flow  with  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  those  under  whose  direction  they  are  placed. 

IN  THE  OLD  CHURCH-TOWER, 
i. 

IN  the  old  church-tower 
Hangs  the  bell ; 
And  above  it  on  the  vane, 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
Cut  in  gold  Saint  Peter  stands, 
With  the  keys  in  his  two  hands, 
And  all  is  well! 

II. 
In  the  old  church-tower 

Hangs  the  bell; 
You  can  hear  its  great  heart  beat, 
Ah!  so  loud,  and  wild,  and  sweet, 
As  the  parson  says  a  prayer 
Over  happy  lovers  there, 

While  all  is  well! 
III. 
In  the  old  church-tower 

Hangs  the  bell, 
Deep  and  solemn.     Hark!  again, 
Ah !   what  passion,  and  what  pain ! 
With  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
Some  poor  soul  has  gone  to  rest 

Where  all  is  well! 


IV. 
In  the  old  church-tower 

Hangs  the  bell — 
A  quaint  friend  that  seems  to  know 
All  our  joy  and  all  our  woe : 
It  is  glad  when  we  are  wed, 
It  is  sad  when  we  are  dead 

And  all  is  well! 


THE  ROTHSAYS. 
UNT  HELEN  had  that  afternoon  been  dis- 
coursing of  Uncle  Philip,  saying  how  brave 
and  generous  he  always  was,  and  what  pride  she 
used  to  have  in  him  when  he  came  home  for  the 
vacations ;  at  what  risk  he  once  saved  the  widow 
Leech's  eldest  son  from  drowning,  when  the  lit- 
tle fellow  had  fallen  through  the  ice  on  Chester- 
field pond,  and  every  one  else  thought  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him  worse  than  useless;  how 
grateful  Mrs.  Leech  was  ;  and  that  was  the  way 
her  son,  now  a  man  grown,  came  to  be  called 
Rothsay ;  for  hitherto  the  child's  name  had  been 
Habakkuk,  or,  as  the  boys  abbreviated  it,  Koot. 
Notwithstanding  Habakkuk's  Scripture  appella- 
tion he  had  never  been  christened,  but  now  that 
he  had  been  at  death's  door  his  mother  bethought 
herself  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  so  she  col- 
lected her  seven  children,  every  one,  and  making 
them  as  tidy  as  possible,  stood  them  up  in  a  row 
in  church  and  had  them  all  christened  together 
the  very  next  Sunday  morning.  A  very  fine 
group  of  children  Aunt  Helen  said  they  were, 
when  once,  through  much  painstaking,  their  real 
faces  had  become  visible ;  the  boys  were  swart 
as  gipsies,  with  glittering  eyes  and  hair  black  as 
jet,  whereas  the  girls  were  all  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed.  From  this  time  forth  it  had  gone  well 
with  them ;  the  neighbors  lent  a  helping  hand, 
and  the  widow  Leech,  instead  of  living  in  a  per- 
petual worry  to  find  bread  for  so  many  little 
mouths — for  the  eldest  was  not  yet  ten  years  old — 
had  grown  younger  and  cheerier,  till  Isaac  Vail, 
the  sexton,  a  man  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
not  so  very  old,  though  indeed  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  set  him  down  as  a  foredoomed  old 
bachelor,  took  herself  and  her  seven  children  for 
better  for  worse ;  and  after  this  there  was  not  a 
more  reputable  family  any  where  around.  The 
boys  grew  up  orderly  and  industrious ;  the  girls 
pretty,  modest,  and  tidy ;  and  Isaac  Vail  had 
great  satisfaction  in  sending  them  to  schools  as 
good  as  the  best,  so  that  they  came  to  be  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  their  friends. 

"And  about  Uncle  Philip,  Aunt  Helen?" 
She  said  he  was  the  most  self-denying  person 
she  ever  knew  in  her  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  liberal  toward  others.  He  earned  all 
he  expended  during  his  college  life ;  his  father 
would  gladly  have  aided  him,  but  Philip  knew 
how  they  were  straitened  at  home — that  was  be- 
fore grandfather's  Western  land  became  valuable 
— and  so  he  would  accept  nothing  at  the  risk  of 
diminishing  the  family  comforts.  Such  strict 
economy  as  he  must  have  used  !  But  Aunt  Helen 
said  they  never  had  a  fear  that  it  would  affect 
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his  character  unfavorably,  since  the  more  he 
stinted  himself  the  more  he  managed  to  bestow 
on  others.  Then  so  good  judgment  as  he  had 
too !  If  he  could  not  give  his  sisters  many  books, 
he  took  care  that  those  he  sent  them  should  be 
of  the  very  best.  This  had  enabled  them  to  ac- 
quire a  better  education  than  otherwise  they 
could  have  had. 

"  Was  Uncle  Philip  well-looking?"  I  asked. 

Oh  yes !  at  least  before  he  went  abroad ;  he 
was  of  a  good  height,  and  though  rather  slight, 
yet  he  was  so  compact  and  well-made  that  he 
seldom  found  his  equal  in  strength.  Still  Aunt 
Helen  could  not  say  that  people  would  call  him 
handsome.  Only  he  had  fine  eyes,  the  true 
Eothsay  eyes  (Aunt  Helen  had  those)  ;  and  then 
he  had  so  much  intelligence  and  goodness  of  ex- 
pression :  for  her  part,  she  prized  far  more  high- 
ly beauty  of  expression  than  mere  regularity  of 
features.  He  had  the  family  hair  too ;  all  the 
Rothsays  had  tolerable  hair. 

Aunt  Helen's  was  certainly  very  beautiful ; 
not  a  white  thread  in  its  dark  sheen,  though  she 
was  I  don't  know  how  many  years  old.  I  do 
not  know,  because,  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl, 
she  taught  me  that  it  is  ill-bred  to  ask  people 
about  their  age,  if  they  are  older  than  ourselves. 
I  was  sure  she  was  older  than  myself. 

' '  Did  he  stay  at  home  when  he  was  through 
college?" 

He  just  came  home  for  a  week ;  and  then  Mr. 
Livermore,  his  father's  friend,  found  him  a  situ- 
ation in  Washington  as  private  tutor,  with  a  great 
salary — she  believed  as  much  as  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year ;  and  there  he  remained  three  years, 
all  the  while  studying,  studying;  and  observing 
too,  for  Mr.  Livermore  took  care  that  he  should 
know  the  people  best  worth  knowing.  So  it  was 
by  no  means  lost  time ;  he  was-only  twenty-three 
when  he  left  Washington.  Then  he  came  home 
again  for  a  few  weeks,  and  directly  afterward 
went  abroad ;  and  though  they  often  heard  from 
him,  they  never  saw  him  for  five  years.  This 
time,  when  he  returned,  he  brought  a  wife  with 
him.  She  was  a  Genevese ;  a  lovely,  slight 
young  creature ;  beautiful  and  gracious  as  a  moss 
rose-bud,  with  a  voice  clear  and  sweet  in  singing 
as  a  robin's,  and  a  speech  far  above  singing ;  and 
then  such  a  silvery,  ringing  laugh ;  and  though 
she  had  many  accomplishments — she  could  speak 
in  three  or  four  languages,  and  could  play  charm- 
ingly on  several  musical  instruments  ;  she  would 
take  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  chatting  all  the 
while,  and  before  one  Avould  think  what  she  was 
doing,  there  it  was ! — a  picture  just  as  natural  as 
life,  of  any  person  or  any  thing  she  chose.  And 
for  all  this  she  did  not  in  the  very  least  value 
herself  upon  it ;  only  she  pretended  to  be  very 
proud  of  her  English,  which  she  had  learned  for 
Philip's  sake,  and  so  that  she  might  talk  with 
his  friends  when  she  should  come  to  see  them. 
"My  sister  Helen,"  she  would  say,  "do  I  not 
speak  English  just  as  good  as  Philip?  No? 
Ah!  that  is  because  you  love  him  so  much." 
And  when  the  sisters  remonstrated  against  the 
thick  chestnut  beard  which  they  said  spoiled  his 


face,  Eloise — that  was  her  name — said,  "Ah, 
no  !  it  was  charming ;  that  made  him  exactly 
beautiful."  Though  they  staid  only  a  month, 
every  body  in  the  neighborhood  knew  and  liked 
Philip's  little  wife.  His  father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ters took  her  into  their  heart  at  once.  She  had 
no  mother  of  her  own  ;  but  she  had  been  most 
kindly  and  judiciously  reared.  They  went  to 
live  in  Havana,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  dis- 
tance seemed  much  greater  then  than  now,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  facility  of  travel.  After 
they  had  left  the  house  seemed  lonely  enough ; 
and  only  that  my  father  and  mother  had  then 
come  to  live  at  the  old  home,  Aunt  Helen  did 
not  know  how  it  would  have  gone  there.  A 
great  sorrow  had  befallen  herself  soon  after  this, 
and  for  a  time  a  dark  gloom  gathered  over  the 
homestead.  First  the  mother  was  called  away. 
She  died  suddenly ;  no  one  had  thought  of  her 
as  dangerously  ill.  For  years  her  health  had 
been  delicate ;  but  the  day  on  which  she  died 
she  had  risen  as  usual.  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing ;  and  she  told  them  all  to  go  to  church,  while 
she  would  remain  at  home.  When  they  return- 
ed she  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  a  book  in  her  hand, 
and  they  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep;  so  they 
spoke  with  hushed  voices  and  moved  silently, 
that  they  might  not  waken  her.  She  would 
never  waken  more !  The  calm  smile  on  her  face 
was  there  still  when  they  shut  the  coffin  lid  upon 
it.  The  peace  of  God  doubtless  it  was  which 
made  her  grave-sleep  blessed. 

Then  came  the  father's  turn.  One  wish  haunt- 
ed him — to  look  once  more  on  the  faces  of  all 
his  children.  Letters  were  dispatched  to  all,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  were  assembled  there ;  Phil- 
ip last,  as  his  home  was  farthest.  It  was  a  sad 
meeting,  yet  not  comfortless,  for  no  breath  of 
discord  had  ever  come  among  them.  The  old 
father,  gratified  in  his  last  wish,  full  of  love  and 
trust,  lay  down  to  his  final  sleep.  A  few  days 
more  and  the  children  were  again  separated, 
only  my  father  and  mother  remaining  with  Aunt 
Helen.  Months  passed  and  brought  no  tidings 
of  Philip ;  then  intelligence  came,  and  of  the 
saddest.  During  his  absence  a  pestilence  had 
devastated  the  city.  His  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
reside,  while  he  should  be  away,  in  the  house  of 
;  a  friend,  had  perished  among  the  first,  leaving 
j  their  little  daughter,  then  in  her  third  year,  in 
the  care  of  this  friend.  Within  a  few  days  the 
latter  had  died  also.  Madeline,  his  wife's  serv- 
ant, had  used  unwearied  but  unavailing  efforts 
to  preserve  the  child,  and  had  then  herself  dis- 
i  appeared.  There  was  no  certainty,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  she,  too,  had  become  a  victim  to 
the  infection.  The  house,  like  others  which  had 
been  similarly  desolated,  was  closed  by  official 
authority.  This  was  the  welcome  which  await- 
ed him. 

He  sought  alleviation  of  his  own  suffering  in 
the  attempt  to  mitigate  that  of  others.  At  length 
he  took  the  disease ;  but  he  was  kindly  cared  for 
and  recovered.  Then  once  more  he  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  the  North.  Trouble  and  illness 
in  a  few  months  had  done  the  work  of  years ;  he 
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had  grown  prematurely  old,  his  hair  was  thinned 
and  whitened,  he  was  meagre  and  sallow,  his  fig- 
ure was  bent,  and  at  first  no  one,  not  even  his 
sisters,  recognized  him.  Gradually  he  regained 
his  strength ;  but  he  never  looked  young  again. 
The  ensuing  autumn  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there,  eventually,  he  took  up  his  residence. 

Aunt  Helen  was  never  weary  of  recounting 
these  events,  nor  I  of  listening  to  her  recital. 
They  had  all  occurred  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  retain  a  distinct  remembrance  of  them ;  nor 
could  I  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  my  uncle 
Philip ;  nevertheless,  I  had  a  very  definite  and 
vivid  idea  of  him,  which  was  just  about  as  accu- 
rate a  likeness  as  imaginary  pictures  are  wont  to 
be. 

It  was  just  sunset.  I  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step, and,  absorbed  in  a  new  book,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  a  gentleman  who  entered 
the  gate  until  he  had  traversed  the  walk  and 
was  quite  near  me ;  nor  then  did  I  guess  at  all 
who  it  was.  He  inquired  for  my  father  and  mo- 
ther. The  latter,  who  was  busily  stitching  in 
the  parlor,  looked  up  at  our  entrance,  and  with 
a  cry  of  joyous  surprise  came  hastily  to  meet 
him.  There  was  so  much  gladness  in  her  wel- 
come that  I  did  not  need  her  exclamation,  "Dear 
Philip !  dear  brother  Philip ! "  to  inform  me  who 
was  the  new-comer. 

Now  there  had  always  come  occasional  letters 
from  my  uncle,  and  at  intervals  not  very  remote ; 
but  the  one  which  should  have  advised  us  of  this 
visit  happened  not  to  reach  its  destination ;  so  it 
was  regarded  as  a  signal  piece  of  good  fortune, 
his  arrival  at  this  juncture.  For  my  father  had 
received  an  appointment  requiring  him  to  be  away 
for  several  years.  My  mother  was  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  were  to  take  their  departure  in  less 
than  a  month.  It  was  a  somewhat  sudden  ar- 
rangement, and  Uncle  Philip,  who  had  left  New 
Orleans  several  weeks  before,  had  missed  the  let- 
ters which  would  have  informed  him  of  the  plan. 
So,  through  these  failures,  it  looked  like  the 
merest  chance  that  there  was  any  meeting  at  all. 
It  proved  a  very  pleasant  chance  for  me.  It  had 
appeared  that  the  best  disposal  to  make  of  me 
would  be  to  send  me  to  school,  and  this  was  re- 
solved upon.  Hartford  was  the  place  selected, 
and  Aunt  Helen  was  to  go  there  too ;  not  to  school, 
certainly,  but  in  some  sort  as  my  guardian,  for 
my  mother  did  not  think  too  highly  of  boarding- 
schools.  Uncle  Philip  demanded  a  change  of 
programme — that  the  school  plan  should  be  sum- 
marily dismissed,  and  another  adopted  in  its 
stead.  This,  which  met  my  own  cordial  appro- 
bation, was  to  the  effect  that  Aunt  Helen  and 
myself  should  accompany  him  home,  and  remain 
his  guests  during  the  period  of  my  parents'  ab- 
sence. A  few  objections  were  skillfully  met; 
we  were  assured  that  instruction  in  all  desirable 
forms  was  just  as  attainable  in  New  Orleans  as 
elsewhere.  Another  inducement,  the  probable 
benefit  to  my  health — I  had  grown  rapidly  the 
last  few  years,  and  was  really  not  strong — was 
very  influential.  It  was  conceded  that,  instead 
Of  spending  two  years  at  a  Northern  school,  I 


should  return  with  Uncle  Philip  to  New  Or- 
leans. Aunt  Helen  shared  fully  my  preference 
for  this  arrangement.  So,  one  bright  Septem- 
ber morning,  we  all  left  the  old  homestead  to  go 
together  as  far  as  New  York ;  thence  our  paths 
diverged. 

My  uncle's  residence  was  in  a  quiet  part  of 
the  city;  the  house  was  large  and  handsome; 
every  thirjg  in  and  about  it  was  on  a  scale  liberal 
and  even  luxurious  in  my  eyes,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  the  frugality  of  a  New  England  country 
home.  Our  mode  of  life  would,  perhaps,  have 
seemed  to  most  persons  monotonous,  but  to  me 
every  phase  of  it  was  replete  with  zest.  At  first, 
indeed,  my  own  pleasure  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  apprehension  that  it  was  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  on  my  uncle's  part,  but  he  soon  reas- 
sured me.  Aunt  Helen  found  a  little  more  dif- 
ficulty in  adapting  herself  to  her  new  surround- 
ings, but  she  was,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased. 
She  had  always  much  consideration  for  others, 
and  possessed  a  quiet  cheerfulness  of  tempera- 
ment which  was  infectious ;  and  then  she  abound- 
ed, beyond  most  women  I  have  known,  in  a  ready 
tact,  which  gave  her  ease  and  grace  every  where. 
If  it  be  true  of  home-keeping  youths  that  they 
have  ever  homely  wits,  it  is  not  always  true  of 
home-keeping  women.  Driving,  walking,  sight- 
seeing of  every  kind,  Aunt  Helen  held  in  aver- 
sion. An  appeal  to  her  kindness,  so  the  want 
were  genuine,  was  electric ;  she  Avas  at  once  at- 
tracted by  it  out  of  her  love  of  ease,  or  rather 
she  then  found  her  ease  in  painstaking.  For 
the  rest,  her  tastes  and  habits  chimed  excellent- 
ly with  Uncle  Philip's.  His  drawing-room  Avas 
simply  and  handsomely  furnished,  but  books  had 
accumulated  there  until  it  was  drawing-room 
and  library  both  in  one.  When  we  came  he 
proposed  a  reform,  but  Aunt  Helen  liked  it  as 
it  was,  and  so  no  change  was  attempted. 

On  Sundays  we  had  company  to  dinner. 
Sometimes  there  were  ladies,  but  usually  only 
gentlemen.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  habit- 
ual guests;  one  of  them,  M.  Valliere,  a  native 
of  France,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Uncle  Phil- 
ip ;  they  had  first  met  in  Switzerland  while  the 
latter  resided  in  Europe.  Afterward  they  had 
renewed  their  acquaintance  in  Cuba,  and  finally 
M.  Valliere,  incidentally  meeting  Uncle  Philip 
in  New  Orleans,  had  been  induced  to  make  his 
own  home  there.  He  had  come  to  the  city  to 
make  disposal  of  some  property  which  had  fallen 
to  him ;  and  having  become  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  plantation  a  few  miles  distant,  he  re- 
sided alternately  there  and  in  the  city.  He  was 
slight,  dark  as  a  Moor,  and  his  eyes  had  a  won- 
derful variety  of  expression,  appearing  even  to 
change  color  with  his  moods.  Commonly  they 
were  gray,  but  when  he  grew  earnest  they  dark- 
ened; and  again,  when  he  became  angry,  as  in- 
deed I  saw  him  but  once  or  twice,  the  dilated 
pupil  overspread  the  whole  iris,  and  emitted  such 
glances  as,  were  they  aimed  at  me,  I  should  slwiuk 
from  encountering.  He  was  often  at  the  house 
during  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  invariably  oc- 
cupied his  seat  at  the  dinner-table.     He  talked 
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a  great  deal,  speaking  English  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  as  if  it  were  his  native  language. 
At  first  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  like  or  dislike 
him  most ;  something  about  him  indicated  that 
no  person  who  had  any  thing  to  conceal  would 
be  exactly  safe  under  the  quiet  scrutiny  of  his 
eye.  But  at  home  I  had  been  encouraged  al- 
ways to  openness,  my  faults  being  patent  as  dayr 
light,  and  I  had  nothing  that  I  knew  of  to  hide, 
so  presently  the  distrustful  feeling  departed  at 
once  and  forever. 

"And  so,  Miss  Janet,"  he  said,  one  evening, 
several  weeks  after  we  had  first  met,  "it  is  de- 
cided that  we  are  to  be  friends." 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  I  answered ;  "but  I  doubt- 
ed it  at  first." 

"  So  I  perceived;  but  giving  you  credit  for 
penetration,  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  anx- 
ious, since  it  was  certain  that  you  would,  soon- 
er or  later,  recognize  my  merit.  I  knew  that 
we  were  destined  to  become  fast  friends.  And 
as  the  first-fruits,  Dr.  Rothsay" — turning  to  my 
uncle — "  I  have  found  a  French  teacher  for  Miss 
Janet  here ;  one  who  possesses  the  two-fold  rec- 
ommendation of  ability  and  necessity;  a  coun- 
tryman of  my  own,  of  whom  an  unfortunate  pro- 
cess of  litigation  has  made  a  poor  man.  When 
I  knew  him  in  France  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  estate,  and  one  of  the  most  actively  be- 
nevolent individuals  I  have  ever  known.  Deep- 
ly religious,  he  is  without  a  tincture  of  fanati- 
cism. I  think  no  person  has  ever  won  from  me 
more  unreserving  respect.  He  was  just  the  man 
to  bear  reverses  admirably ;  he  avers  that  this 
change  from  abundance  to  slenderness  of  means 
has  only  very  slightly  diminished  his  personal 
comforts." 

"  Were  there  none  to  suffer  with  him?" 

' '  No ;  he  has  only  one  son,  a  young  man  who 
is  full  of  capacity  and  excellence  of  every  kind ; 
he  is  in  South  America  now,  and  the  father  has 
come  here  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  whatever  way 
may  present  itself.  He  mentioned  teaching  as 
that  of  which  he  felt  himself  most  capable,  and 
I  immediately  bethought  myself  of  this  young 
lady,  your  ward." 

And  it  was  settled  accordingly.  We  all  felt 
interested  in  M.  Henri ;  even  Aunt  Helen  avowed 
her  willingness  to  furbish  up  her  knowledge  of 
French  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his  income; 
and  thenceforth  Uncle  Philip  managed  to  induce 
M.  Henri  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
at  our  Sunday  dinners. 

These  gatherings  came  to  be  among  the  pleas- 
antest  occurrences  of  the  week.  Frequently 
there  were  strangers,  sometimes  travelers  who  had 
spent  years  in  foreign  countries,  and  who  dealt 
out  freely  their  gathered  treasures.  Occasional- 
ly, too,  we  made  visits,  sometimes  to  my  uncle's 
friends  in  town,  and  sometimes  to  plantations  a 
few  miles  away. 

For  music  I  had  a  love  which,  though  Avholly 
uncultivated,  was  nevertheless  intense,  and  to 
indulge  and  encourage  this  was  Uncle  Philip's 
good  pleasure.  One  evening,  at  a  concert,  my 
attention  was  attracted  toward  a  party  just  op- 


posite to  a  degree  that  I  felt  to  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  courtesy;  nevertheless,  do  what  I 
would,  my  eyes  reverted  almost  immediately,  as 
if  drawn  by  a  power  beyond  my  own  control,  to 
the  trio  of  persons  who,  though  occupying  a  posi- 
tion by  no  means  conspicuous,  were  yet  notice- 
able amidst  the  assembled  multitude.  Had  the 
gentleman  been  alone  there  was  nothing  perhaps 
in  his  aspect  to  challenge  a  second  regard ;  he 
was  large,  high-shouldered,  with  light  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  eyes,  and  red  mustache.  The  feat- 
ures were  not  in  themselves  repulsive,  but  their 
expression  was  stolid.  Of  the  ladies  the  elder 
was  eminently  handsome ;  but  while  I  observed 
her  the  face  changed.  In  looking  around,  her 
glance,  so  I  imagined,  fell  upon  us,  and  there- 
upon a  lurid  light  kindled  in  her  black  eyes, 
burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  for  a  moment  made 
her  face  ferocious ;  then  suddenly,  as  it  had 
come,  it  was  gone  again,  and  the  features  were 
in  repose,  proud,  impassive,  handsome  as  before. 
Could  I  have  mistaken  ?  At  least  I  could  not 
deter  myself  from  noticing  if  the  phenomenon 
recurred.  It  did :  once  more  that  defiant  gleam 
shot  athwart  the  beautiful  face,  imparting  to  it  a 
manifest  fierceness ;  and  this  time  the  gentle- 
man's look,  fixed  full  upon  the  lady's,  seemed  to 
wear  an  answering  expression.  In  both  instances 
the  flash  came  and  went  Avith  electric  swiftness. 
I  observed  that  the  brilliants  on  the  lady's  bosom 
rose  and  fell  with  no  quicker  motion,  that  the 
glittering  fan  in  her  jeweled  hand  never  paused 
nor  wavered  in  its  steady,  equal  swaying. 

The  younger  lady  could  scarcely  have  been 
older  than  myself.  Her  face  was  somewhat  pale, 
but  this  pallor  only  heightened  the  purity  of  her 
look ;  the  brown  hair  was  laid  back  from  the 
low,  pearly  forehead  in  a  way  which  would  have 
marred  any  face  but  the  loveliest;  the  beauty 
of  this  it  seemed  to  enhance;  the  eyebrows  were 
delicate  yet  well-defined  and  mobile.  The  whole 
face  was  faultless,  but  its  exquisite  charm,  as  it 
impressed  me  then  and  as  it  came  into  my  mind 
afterward,  was  in  the  blue,  dark  eyes,  fringed 
with  the  most  beautiful  lashes  in  the  world. 
Once  her  glance  met  my  own,  and  then,  by  one 
of  those  mysterious  experiences  which  sometimes, 
I  suppose,  come  to  all  persons,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  momentary  recollection  of  that  face;  it 
seemed  a  familiar,  well-remembered  object. 

Twice  afterward,  during  the  winter,  I  met  the 
elder  lady ;  once  with  her  young  companion,  and 
once  alone. 

The  habitation  nearest  our  own  was  unoccu- 
pied. It  was  an  old-fashioned  structure,  elegant 
once,  perhaps,  still  picturesque,  but  somewhat 
gloomy  of  aspect.  A  balconied  window  from  my 
own  room  commanded  a  view  of  it.  The  grounds 
bore  marks  of  former  care ;  they  were  filled  with 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  groups  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  a  profusion  of  flowering  climb- 
ers, all  of  which  had  attained  a  rank  luxuriance 
indicative  that  nature  had  there  resumed  abso- 
lute control.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  whole 
house,  grown  over  with  exuberant  vegetation, 
would,   like  the  castle  of  the  sleeping  Dornro- 
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schen,  become  effectually  secluded  from  the  outer 
world. 

I  have  my  full  woman's  share  of  curiosity,  and 
should  have  liked  well  to  penetrate  into  this  lone- 
ly house  around  which  there  seemed  to  me  to 
hover  a  certain  mystery.  In  the  early  spring  I 
did  once  attempt  to  effect  a  passage  through  the 
hedge  of  dwarf  pomegranate  which  divided  its 
garden  from  our  own,  but  the  thorns  were  too 
much  for  me.  I  indemnified  myself  for  this  fail- 
ure by  a  free  use  of  my  opera-glass.  My  uncle 
had  occupied  his  present  residence  only  a  few 
years.  He  had  heard  that  the  owner  of  the 
premises  was  a  M.  Dupressin,  for  a  long  time 
non-resident,  and  that  the  house  had  remained 
vacant  since  he  left  it.  This  was  all  Uncle 
Philip  could  tell  me.  M.  Valliere  knew  no 
more,  but  he  promised  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
enlightening  himself  thereupon. 

Accordingly  a  month  or  tAvo  afterward,  he  said 
he  had  heard  that  we  were  to  have  neighbors  in 
the  Dupressin  house. 

Uncle  Philip  asked  who  they  were. 

French,  he  said ;  recently  from  Marseilles  ; 
the  name,  Montargis;  and  there  was  a  young 
lady,  a  neighbor  for  Mademoiselle  Janet. 

Now  this  intelligence  was  pleasant.  With 
heightened  interest  I  looked  next  morning  through 
the  catalpa  boughs  that  shaded  my  favorite  win- 
dow, effectually  shaded  it,  insomuch  that  it  was 
a  perfect  "coigne  of  vantage;"  one  might  sit 
there,  bowered  in  green,  and  overlook  the  whole 
vicinage.  One  particular  window  I  had  assigned 
to  the  young  lady ;  it  reached  to  the  floor  and 
opened  on  an  extended  balcony ;  musk-roses  and 
cape-jasmine  overran  the  railing  and  fastened 
their  sprays  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  window ; 
a  thicket  of  oleanders  grew  so  near  that  some  of 
the  branches  had  thrust  themselves  through  the 
balcony  and  flowered  there.  Every  thing  about 
the  place  looked  to  me  more  attractive  than 
ever,  and  I  strongly  wished  the  new-comers  might 
harmonize  with  all  this  beauty  which  awaited 
them. 

After  all  I  did  not  witness  the  arrival,  which 
must  therefore  have  occurred  while  I  was  asleep. 

There  were  soon  unmistakable  signs  that  my 
favorite  room  was  occupied.  One  morning  the 
transparent  curtain  was  put  aside  and  a  young 
girl  came  out  on  the  balcony ;  her  face  was  turn- 
ed away  from  me,  but  I  saw  that  her  figure  was 
slight  and  graceful ;  she  reached  up  and  broke 
off  a  branch  of  jasmine,  and  her  sleeve  falling 
back  showed  a  round,  white  arm.  While  she 
carelessly  inhaled  the  odor  of  the  flowers  another 
person  came  out — a  lady  also.  This  must  be 
Madame  Montargis.  Certainly  I  recognized  that 
face,  so  coldly  handsome,  and  yet  with  such  ca- 
pacity of  evil  expression !  It  was  one  of  those 
which  had  so  enchained  my  attention  early  in 
the  winter.  As  she  addressed  the  young  lady 
she  passed  a  hand  caressingly  over  her  cheek. 
Was  it,  then,  the  same  with  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously seen  her  ?  Yes ;  as  she  turned  I  knew 
her ;  paler,  and  to  my  thought  lovelier,  than  be- 
fore. 


Immediately  I  set  up  an  exalted  and  un- 
changeable friendship  for  the  younger  lady,  on  the 
strength  of  the  qualities  with  which  my  imagina- 
tion invested  her,  and  toward  the  elder  an  un- 
compromising hostility.  Moreover,  I  succeeded 
tolerably  in  enlisting  Aunt  Helen's  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  my  own  prejudices.  M.  Valliere  also 
listened  encouragingly  to  the  outpouring  of  my 
thoughts,  and  pledged  himself  to  all  possible  aid 
in  eliciting  confirmation  of  my  various  and  op- 
posing theories  in  regard  to  the  relations  exist- 
ing among  our  new  neighbors.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  long  before  he  furnished  any  substantial 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  this  dove  and  vul- 
ture fellowship — for  so  I  chose  to  regard  it. 

A  friend  of  Uncle  Philip  had  asked  us  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  a  residence  a  little  way  up 
the  river,  and  Aunt  Helen  yielding  to  our  united 
persuasion,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  invitation.  Uncle  Philip  ac- 
companied us,  and  would  come  for  us  again  the 
ensuing  week.  This  new  phase  of  existence — 
life  on  a  plantation  —  I  found  charming,  and 
would  willingly  have  prolonged  it.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  time  appointed  we  were  on  our  way 
homeward.  One  of  the  first  passengers  that  met 
my  eye  on  the  boat  by  which  we  returned  was 
M.  Montargis.  Where,  then,  were  the  ladies? 
possibly  elsewhere  on  the  vessel,  and  I  determ- 
ined not  to  overlook  them  if  only  they  should 
come  within  the  range  of  my  vision.  But  first 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  Aunt  Helen  in  her 
state-room,  for  she  invariably  became  sea-sick 
with  the  first  motion  of  the  boat ;  so  leaving  her 
to  seek  in  sleep  forgetfulness  of  suffering,  we  went 
to  the  saloon.  Not  there  was  my  quest  success- 
ful, but  we  had  not  yet  been  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  we  presently  went  thither. 

I  scanned  carefully  the  groups  around  me,  at 
first  to  no  purpose ;  but  perseverance  is  usually 
rewarded,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  There,  just 
before  me,  stood  the  tall,  dark  lady.  In  my 
hand  I  had  a  gay,  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers, 
which  I  had  brought  on  board,  and,  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  I  offered  them  to  her.  She  ac- 
cepted them  with  suave  courtesy  and  a  brilliant 
smile,  which,  passing  swiftly  away,  left  on  her 
face  an  expression  so  care-worn  and  troubled  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  directly  to  forego  hostili- 
ties. A  few  minutes  aftenvard  she  had  disap- 
peared, and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

We  had  just  reached  home.  M.  Valliere, 
who  met  us  at  the  landing  and  accompanied  us 
to  the  house,  had  been  gone  scarcely  five  min- 
utes, when  the  bell  rang  sharply  and  he  re-enter- 
ed, to  call  away  Uncle  Philip.  M.  Montargis 
had  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  just  there  by 
his  own  door,  and  it  was  feared  fatally  injured. 

It  was  evening  before  Ave  saAv  Uncle  Philip 
again.  M.  Montargis,  his  Avife,  and  the  young 
lady  Avere  all  three  in  the  carriage  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  horses  had  become  restive, 
and  M.  Montargis  had  opened  the  door  and  at- 
tempted to  assist  the  driver  in  controlling  them ; 
they  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  the  carriage  A\ras 
overset.     Besides  a  AA'ound  on  the  head,  the  gen- 
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tleman  had  received  severe  internal  injury,  and 
the  result  was  doubtful. 

Weeks  passed ;  our  life  went  on  in  its  custom- 
ary routine.  My  interest  in  our  neighbors  had 
taken  a  definite  form,  and  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished. Physically,  M.  Montargis  was  slowly 
amending,  but  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  his 
mind  was  permanently  disordered.  His  wife 
did  not  for  an  hour  resign  the  care  of  him  to  any 
other  person. 

Had  Uncle  Philip  ever  seen  the  young  lady  ? 

Not  once  ;  he  had  inquired  for  her,  had  ascer- 
tained that  she  suffered  no  ill  consequences  from 
the  accident.  I  imagined  that  she  now  occu- 
pied a  room  in  another  part  of  the  house,  for  I 
saw  her  no  more  at  the  window. 

One  day  Uncle  Philip  announced  that  the 
Montargises  were  going  away  on  a  journey ;  they 
would  travel  by  easy  stages,  and  would  be  gov- 
erned in  their  plans  entirely  by  the  effect  on  the 
health  of  M.  Montargis.  A  day  or  two  after- 
ward I  saw  a  carriage  brought  to  the  door,  and 
the  sick  man  slowly  and  carefully  borne  to  it ;  a 
lady  in  traveling-dress,  shawled  and  vailed,  fol- 
lowed, and  it  moved  away.  Then  came  another 
carriage,  into  which  two  female  figures  entered ; 
one  of  them  I  recognized,  the  other,  doubtless, 
was  a  servant.  Then  there  was  a  great  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  adjusting  of  luggage ;  finally  all 
were  gone,  and  its  old,  lonely  stillness  had  set- 
tled around  the  Dnpressin  house  once  more. 

The  sickly  season  approaching,  Uncle  Philip 
proposed  that  we  should  make  a  visit  to  the 
Northern  States.  M.  Valliere  accompanied  us. 
It  was  a  leisurely,  pleasant  tour,  and  after  a 
month  of  loitering  wherever  we  liked,  we  found 
ourselves  in  Boston. 

The  very  next  morning  after  our  arrival  M. 
Valliere  and  myself  saw,  for  an  instant,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Revere  House,  our  New  Orleans  neigh- 
bor, Madame  Montargis.  M.  Valliere  remarked 
that  he  had  an  indefinite  impression  of  having 
met  her  long  ago,  though  when  and  where  he 
could  not  recollect. 

We  had  just  told  Aunt  Helen,  when  Uncle 
Philip  came  in ;  he  brought  a  harvest  of  letters, 
some  of  them  for  M.  Valliere,  and  both  gentle- 
men sat  and  read  them. 

"Philip — brother!  what  is  the  matter?"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Helen.  "Are  you  ill?"  For, 
looking  toward  him,  she  saw  that  he  had  grown 
very  pale. 

He  did  not  reply  at  first — not  until,  having 
gone  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, she  repeated  the  question  —  and  then  he 
hardly  answered ;  but  he  gave  her  the  letter 
which  he  had  been  reading. 

She  looked  first  at  the  signature.  ' '  Montar- 
gis !  But,  Janet,  you  just  now  told  me  that  Ma- 
dame Montargis  was  in  this  house." 

I  averred  that  I  had  seen  her  within  the  hour. 
Uncle  Philip  seemed  incredulous ;  M.  Valliere 
confirmed  my  assertion.  They  talked  apart  a 
little  while,  and  then  left  the  room. 

Aunt  Helen  and  I  read  the  letter  together ;  it 
was  in  French,  and  it  was  this : 


"  If  Dr.  Rothsay  will  look  back  through  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  to  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Cuba,  he  will,  perhaps,  recall  to  mind 
that  his  little  daughter,  then  two  years  of  age, 
conceived  a  strong  regard  for  Madeline,  a 
French  servant  in  the  service  of  Madame  Caz- 
neau,  the  friend  of  Madame  Rothsay ;  and  that, 
influenced  by  this  childish  fancy,  Dr.  Rothsay 
engaged  Madeline  as  an  attendant  on  Made- 
moiselle Eloise.  Madame  Montargis,  wife  of 
the  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Rothsay  recently  so 
kindly  and  unweariedly  attended  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Madeline,  the  French  servant,  are 
identical. 

"And  Mademoiselle  Eloise  Etienne,  the  re- 
puted niece  of  Madame  Montargis,  is  Dr.  Philip 
Rothsay's  daughter,  left,  on  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, in  the  charge  of  Madame  Cazneau. 

"From  Madame  Rothsay  I  received  only 
kindness ;  and  in  her  illness  I  nursed  her  faith- 
fully. On  the  death  of  Madame  Cazneau,  which 
followed  in  one  week  that  of  Madame  Rothsay, 
Mademoiselle  Eloise  was  left  in  my  sole  care. 
Just  at  this  time  I  determined  to  avail  myself 
of  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  return  to  France. 
Deeply  attached  as  I  had  become  to  Mademoi- 
selle Eloise,  I  should  still  have  left  her  in  Cuba, 
had  I  known  any  person  to  whom  I  might  safe- 
ly have  intrusted  her.  But  I  knew  none  such  ; 
therefore  I  took  her  with  me  to  France — to  Mar- 
seilles. 

"  The  confusion  attending  the  fatality  of  the 
fever  that  season  in  Havana  facilitated  my  de- 
parture, and  enabled  me  to  furnish  myself  with 
means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage; 
and  of  a  maintenance  afterward. 

"  In  Marseilles  I  met  the  gentleman  who  aft- 
erward became  my  husband. 

"  And  in  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted,  Dr. 
Rothsay  will  probably  remember  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  his  child's  second  birthday. 
She  was  playing  with  a  perfume-bottle,  taken 
from  Madame's  stand ;  she  broke  it,  and  received 
in  her  little  hand  a  deep,  bad  wound.  Monsieur 
dressed  it  himself.     The  mark  is  still  there. 

"  Besides  this,  among  my  fellow-passengers 
from  Havana  was  M.  Valliere,  now  a  resident 
in  New  Orleans,  and,  I  believe,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Rothsay.  It  is  possible  that  this  gentleman  will 
recollect  a  little  girl  whose  beauty  and  caressing 
ways  won  his  attention ;  and  that  one  day  the 
eager  delight  which  she  manifested  at  the  play 
of  light  on  an  opal  which  he  wore  induced  him 
to  take  off  the  ring  and  attach  it  to  a  little  coral 
bracelet  on  her  arm.  I  wished  to  return  the 
jewel,  but  the  gentleman  courteously  begged 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  The 
bracelet,  with  the  ring  attached,  arc  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mademoiselle  Eloise. 

"  It  may  be  that  these  circumstances,  with 
one  more — the  singular  likeness  o£  the  young 
lady  to  her  mother  —  will  yield  to  Dr.  Roth- 
say conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated.  [I  might  have  placed  it  all  beyond  a 
doubt  by  making  myself  known  to  him  before 
leaving  New  Orleans ;  but  circumstances  which 
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I  could  not  control  rendered  this  step  injudi- 
cious. I  have,  therefore,  deferred  this  revela- 
tion, which,  indeed,  I  have  long  wished  to  make, 
until  now  that  we  are  about  to  take  our  final  de- 
parture from  this  country.] 

"Mademoiselle  Rothsay  will  await  in  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  Clerc,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  communications  from  her  father." 

The  letter  bore  date  three  weeks  preceding, 
and  had  been  forwarded  from  New  Orleans. 

Eor  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  think  I  should 
have  been  vexed  with  Aunt  Helen,  sitting  there 
so  quietly  after  reading  this  letter,  if  I  had  not 
seen,  at  a  second  glance,  that  her  tears  were 
dropping  fast. 

Interminable  seemed  the  suspense.  It  was  at 
last  ended  by  the  entrance  of  M.  Valliere.  I 
plied  him  well  with  questions,  and  elicited  these 
particulars : 

A  relapse  on  the  part  of  M.  Montargis,  just 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  had  detained  him  in 
Boston. 

When  M.  Valliere  and  Uncle  Philip  had  sent 
up  their  names  to  Madame  Montargis  there  had 
been  a  little  delay.  She  received  them,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  inevitable  surprise, 
with  a  cool  equanimity,  through  which  flashed 
now  and  then  a  fierce  glitter  of  the  eye  that 
made  her  look  dangerous.  This  ceased  when 
she  ascertained  that  their  errand  was  exclusive- 
ly in  relation  to  Eloise.  Both  gentlemen  fully 
recognized  her,  and  both  expressed  wonder  that 
they  should  have  failed  to  do  so  sooner. 

Of  the  meeting  of  father  and  daughter  M. 
Valliere  did  not  tell  us.  He  began,  but  broke 
off;  and  rising  suddenly,  went  to  the  window, 
where  he  seemed  to  have  found  something  inter- 
esting. 

When,  at  length,  Uncle  Philip  came  in,  lead- 
ing the  gentle,  beautiful  young  girl,  who  clung 
to  him  already,  and  sent  timid  glances,  through 
fast-falling  tears,  toward  the  new-found  friends — 
when  he  brought  her  to  us,  and  just  said,  "  Hel- 
en—  Janet  —  my  daughter,"  and  could  say  no 
more — Aunt  Helen,  without  speaking,  folded  her 
closely  in  her  arms,  and  made  her  feel  herself 
most  dearly  welcome.  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
often  in  my  life  felt  so  glad,  but  I  could  not  help 
crying  too.  Uncle  Philip  did  not  try  to  comfort 
us ;  but  he  drew  Eloise  toward  him  and  smooth- 
ed her  hair,  and  soothed  her  gently  as  a  mother 
could  have  done,  and  he  said  something  to  her 
in  a  low  voice  which  she  alone  heard,  and  which 
made  her  give  him,  through  her  tears,  a  look 
which  must  have  gone  to  his  heart  of  hearts. 

One  morning  while  we  were  still  in  Boston, 
wishing  to  show  Uncle  Philip  how  long  and  beau- 
tiful was  Eloise's  hair,  I  undid  the  fastening  and 
let  it  fall,  a  shower  of  bright  curls,  around  her 
face  and  shoulders.  It  was  just  as  if  the  lovely 
picture  in  Uncle  Philip's  room  at  home  had  taken 
life !  I  know  that  he  remarked  the  likeness  from 
the  way  in  which  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
then  turned  gently  away. 

Madame  Montargis,  with  her  husband,  left 
Boston  for  Havre  three  days  after  the  restora- 


tion of  Eloise  to  her  father.  Intelligence  came 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
had  gone,  and  then  for  several  years  all  attempts 
to  gain  farther  information  of  their  movements 
were  ineffectual.  At  length  M.  Henri,  the  friend 
of  M.  Valliere,  and  my  ci-devant  French  teacher, 
received  the  announcement  that  a  valuable  estate 
in  the  south  of  France  had  devolved  upon  him  ; 
and  not  many  weeks  after  his  departure,  in  a  let- 
ter to  M.  Valliere,  he  stated  that  the  preceding 
proprietor  of  the  estate  was  M.  Montargis,  our 
former  neighbor,  and  that  the  death  of  that  gen- 
tleman's wife,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  own, 
was  supposed  to  have  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  his 
health,  already  for  a  long  time  precarious. 

Eloise,  amidst  all  her  new-found  happiness, 
grieved  deeply  at  this  intelligence.  She  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  Madame  Montargis,  from 
whom,  indeed,  she  had  received  always  the  most 
affectionate  indulgence. 

Aunt  Helen's  home  is  now  at  the  South,  and 
she  is  now  Madame  Valliere.  Herself,  Uncle 
Philip,  and  my  cousin  Eloise — the  dearest  cous- 
in in  all  the  world — come  in  the  summer  and 
make  us  the  most  delightful  visits,  marred  only 
by  a  too  early  termination ;  and  then  again,  as 
the  cold  weather  advances,  we,  too,  often  go 
South ;  so  that  we  manage  to  be  together  full 
half  the  time. 

-  ■     .y. _ 

LYNCH  LAW. 

THINK  1  had  never  heard  of  Lynch  law  un- 
til about  the  year  1 834,  when  the  citizens  of 
Vicksburg  organized  themselves  into  a  Court  of 
Uncommon  Pleas,  with  special  reference  to  cer- 
tain men  in  their  midst  who  were,  or  were  said 
to  be,  "  living  on  the  borders  of  the  law."  And 
I  well  remember,  boy  as  I  was,  the  sensation  with 
which  the  news  of  the  hanging  of  the  Vicksburg 
gamblers  was  received  in  the  old  States,  and  how 
soon  the  terms  "  Lynch  law"  and  "lynching" 
became  familiar  as  household  words.  While  the 
excitement  was  still  high,  and  the  Vicksburg 
tragedy  was  the  main  staple  of  conversation,  the 
expression  "Lynch  law"  was  used  by  one  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  who  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Venable,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Vir- 
ginia. I  give  the  name  because  what  follows 
may  start  inquiry,  and  may  possibly  elicit  fur- 
ther information. 

Mr.  Venable,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
was  and  had  long  been  in  feeble  health,  and  oft- 
en sat  for  hours  to  all  appearance  unconscious 
alike  of  what  was  said  or  done  in  his  presence ; 
when,  all  at  once,  generally  when  least  expected, 
his  eye  would  kindle,  and  his  originally  strong 
masculine  mind  would  seem  to  renew  the  vigor 
of  its  youth.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  sound 
of  these  two  words,  "  Lynch  law. "  He  had  been 
gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire  from  his  arm- 
chair in  the  corner,  when  he-turned  quickly  to 
the  speaker,  and  remarked, 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  that  name." 

When  asked  the  reason,  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  apathy. 
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Presently,  however,  and  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, he  said,  ' '  Such  a  name  connected  with  such 
deeds!"  and  then,  in  a  still  more  abstracted 
manner,  he  added,  "How  strangely  may  men 
be  damned  to  everlasting  fame !" 

After  another  short  pause,  he  turned  again  to 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  interrupted,  and 
said,  in  substance : 

"I  knew  Mr.  Lynch  well — as  well  as  a  strip- 
ling could  be  expected  to  know  a  dignified  and 
venerable  gentleman.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  senior  and  presiding  Justice  of  the  County 
Court  of  Pittsylvania,  whose  terms  he  attended 
with  remarkable  punctuality.  His  advanced  age 
prevented  him  from  taking  the  field  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  but  no  man  more  heartily 
embraced  or  more  zealously  supported  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  His  judgment  made  his  en- 
thusiasm practical ;  his  head  and  his  heart  worked 
well  together. 

"Some  of  you  know,  though  none  of  you  can 
remember,  that  before  and  during  the  war  there 
was  but  one  criminal  court  for  the  final  trial  of 
murders  and  felonies  in  Virginia ;  that  court  sat 
at  Williamsburg,  some  two  hundred  miles  from 
Pittsylvania  court-house. 

"  Our  war,  like  all  wars,  was  an  Alma  nutrix 
of  depredations  and  felonies.  The  prices  paid 
by  both  armies  for  fine  horses  rendered  that  spe- 
cies of  property  particularly  insecure ;  and  con- 
temporaneously with,  or  rather  in  advance  of, 
the  Southern  invasion  by  Cornwallis,  an  organ- 
ized band  of  horse  thieves  had  established  posts 
and  depots,  from  far  away  North,  through  Vir- 
ginia into  the  Carolinas.  They  were  headed 
by  a  man  of  some  notoriety,  fitted  by  nature  to 
shine  in  any  office  or  profession.  He  was  said 
to  be  a  man  of  strikingly  handsome  face  and  ele- 
gant person,  of  most  courtly  manners,  and  easy, 
graceful  conversation.  His  life  was  a  mystery, 
and  so  his  fate  remains,  I  believe.  lie  was 
known  as  Captain  Perkins,  and  his  name  was  as 
perfect  a  terror  in  the  nursery  as  was  that  of  the 
Douglas  when  English  nurses  were  wont  to  quiet 
their  babies  with  the  lullaby. 

'"■Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  little  pet  ye; 
The  Black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye!' 

"  These  thieves  were  frequently  arrested,  often 
flagrante  delictu.  They  would  be  committed, 
examined  by  a  bench  of  Justices,  and  remanded 
to  Williamsburg  for  final  trial.  Even  before  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English,  the 
distance  of  the  court  rendered  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  uncertain  ;  and  when  they  appeared  to 
prosecute  they  would  be  confronted  with  any 
number  of  contradicting  witnesses  the  occasion 
might  require — men,  too,  of  equal  or  superior 
appearance  of  respectability  to  themselves,  thor- 
oughly instructed  as  to  what  they  should  swear, 
and  as  thoroughly  capable  of  strictly  obeying 
their  instructions." 

I  thought,  par  parenthese,  the  old  gentle- 
man laid  a  double  emphasis  on  the  word  ' '  in- 
structions." I  might  have  been  mistaken,  but 
about  that  time  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Benja- 
min Watkins  Leigh,  was  making  manly  fight 


against  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  regard  to  what 
they  both  (I  mean  both  these  gentlemen)  called 
a  mutilation  of  a  certain  record  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  But  to  resume.  Mr.  V.  pro- 
ceeded : 

"The  conviction  of  these  outlaws  being  thus 
rendered  next  to  impossible,  sufferers  had  be- 
come averse  to  add  the  cost  of  time  and  money 
to  the  loss  of  property,  even  before  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  country.  The  advent  of  the  British 
troops  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  operations  of 
this  gang  by  bringing  the  market  to  the  seller, 
by  rendering  the  chance  even  of  transporting  the 
criminals  to  Williamsburg  more  than  doubtful, 
and  making  the  sessions  of  the  Court  itself  very 
uncertain.  The  horse-thieves,  when  they  and 
their  guard  would  be  intercepted,  were  always 
ready  to  take  English  bounty,  and  being,  for  the 
most  part,  young,  wiry,  active  fellows,  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  highways,  and  still  better  with 
all  the  by-ways  of  the  country,  they  were  gladly 
enlisted  in  that  service,  while  their  guards  would, 
probably,  be  held  prisoners  of  war.  As  long  as  the 
escape  of  these  miscreants  was  attributable  only 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence — 
was,  in  other  words,  the  fault  of  the  law — no  one 
thought  of  overstepping  the  barrier  which  that 
law  interposed. 

"But  when  a  state  of  things  existed  which 
enhanced  the  evil  ten-fold,  and  took  away  even 
the  semblance  of  a  remedy,  the  ciy  of  a  whole 
community  suffering  under  the  accumulation  of 
pillage  and  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  by 
theft  of  what  property  they  could  hide  from  that 
enemy,  came  up  to  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
they  could  look  for  relief,  the  only  tribunal,  in 
fact,  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  left  pos- 
sessed of  vitality — the  county  magistracy — a  body 
of  men  who,  at  that  time,  would  have  compared 
favorably  with  Rome's  proud  '  Patres  Conscript? 
in  the  purest  days  of  that  republic. 

' '  In  obedience  to  this  call  for  relief,  and  im- 
pelled by  this  stern  necessity,  the  Justices  of 
Pittsylvania  County  were  summoned  specially 
to  be  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  regular  terms 
of  their  court  —  a  large  majority,  perhaps  the 
whole  bench,  being  present.  The  presiding  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Lynch,  having  plainly  but  forcibly  re- 
minded them  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  country,  the  entire  insecurity  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  complete  suspension  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  exactly  when  stringent  laws 
required  most  vigorous  enforcing,  submitted  a 
proposition,  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Criminal  Court  at  Williamsburg  had 
ceased  to  exist,  at  least  in  so  far  as  related  to 
the  border  counties,  the  County  Court  of  Pittsyl- 
vania should  undertake  to  try  finally  all  cases  of 
murder  and  felony  occurring  within  that  county 
which  were  required  to  be  sent  to  the  court  at 
Williamsburg  for  trial,  by  the  words  of  the  law. 
That  in  such  trials  the  accused  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  to  the  impanneling  the  jury,  the 
peremptory  challenge,  the  challenge  for  cause, 
etc. ;  the  same  rights  as  to  all  pleadings,  general 
and  special ;  as  to  the  summoning  and  compel- 
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Boln  Green — "  said  Cuff,  falling  modestly  back 
about  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  two  yards. 

"  Weil,  what  about  him?"  said  Mr.  E.,  ad- 
vancing, the  whip  now  exhibiting  a  more  de- 
cidedly upward  tendency,  with  a  motion  slightly 
spasmodic. 

"  Wy,"  said  Cuff,  still  retreating,  "  dat  hoss 
Fensa,  sho's  you  baAvn." 

"  Fencer ! "  roared  Mr.  R.,  and  the  whip  came 
down  with  a  run ;  ' '  Fencer ! "  and  the  whip  came 
down  again  almost  before  it  had  recovered  from 
its  first  sudden  fall. 

Cuff  looked  as  much  hurt  as  if  his  fulled  lin- 
sey  jacket  had  possessed  acute  sensibilities  ,*  but 
as  his  master  was  now  speechless  and  powerless 
he  took  courage,  and  saidy 

"Yes,  massa,  dat  hoss  Fensa.  He  know  he 
stable ;  he  know  me  same  as  you  ;  he  know  him 
own  stall.  Go  straight  da ;  you  go  to  de  stable, 
massa,  an  call  dat  hoss  same  like  you  use  to ;  he 
know  you,  sho's  you  bawn." 

Mr.  Randolph  strode  into  the  stable,  and, 
as  he  entered,  called,  "Ho,  Fencer!  Fencer, 
boy!" 

A  quick  turn  of  the  head  to  the  call,  and  a 
pointing  of  both  ears  forward,  were  succeeded  by 
a  merry  whinny. 

"  Bring  him  out !"  shouted  Mr.  R. ;  and  the 
bright  morning  sunlight  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  dye  in  his  hair,  though  it  had  been  colored 
by  a  master ;  and  a  close  inspection  showed  that 
the  cut  which  the  nicker  had  given  his  tail  was 
not  yet  quite  healed. 

"  Dat  hoss  Fensa,  sho's  you  bawn." 

Mr.  Randolph's  breakfast  meditations  were  by 
no  means  agreeable.  The  money  he  bad  dis- 
bursed gave  him  no  concern ;  he  would  have 
given,  perhaps,  ten  times  the  sum  to  reclaim  his 
horse ;  but  that  he,  Archy  Randolph,  the  leader 
of  every  hunt,  the  oracle  of  the  turf — that  he 
should  have  been  deceived — deceived  in  a  horse 
— deceived  in  his  own  horse — his  own  favorite 
riding-horse — shocking !  most  shocking !  And 
then  came  the  reflection  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Before  the  sun  went  down  the  whole  conn- 
try  would  ring  with  the  story.  Mr.  Randolph 
dearly  loved  a  joke  ;  he  was  a  joker — a  laughing, 
practical  joker — and,  like  all  men  of  that  turn, 
was  very  restive  under  a  joke  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  But  the  chalice  was  commended  to 
his  lips,  and,  poisoned  as  it  was,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  drink. 

Some  two  weeks  passed,  during  which  he  was 
forced  to  grin  ghastly  smiles  at  every  variety  of 
jocular  comment  on.  his  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesh. The  joke  was  beginning  to  grow  stale, 
and  Mr.  R.  's  wrung  withers  were  slowly  losing 
their  soreness,  when  he  was  met  one  morning, 
just  as  he  left  his  chamber,  by  Cuffey,  who  stood 
before  him  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a 
soiled  note  in  the  other.  His  eyes  seemed  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  his  face  had  assumed  an 
ashy  hue,  and  he  shook  in  every  joint. 
"  Well,  what  now?"  said  the  master. 

Cuff  found  courage  to  hand  him  the  paper,  as 
the  words,  ' '  Fensa  gone  agin — find  dat  papa  in 
Vol.  XVIII.—  No.  108.— 8  E 


he  troff,"  came  rattling  through  his  shivering 
jaws. 

Mr.  R.  rushed  with  the  unopened  note  to  the 
stable,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Fencer's  stall.  It  was  after  many  moments 
of  paralyzed  silence  that  he  remembered  the  pa- 
per found  in  the  stall,  which  he  still  held  clutch- 
ed in  his  hand.  Walking  to  the  stable-door,  he 
examined  the  note,  which  was  sealed  carefully, 
the  device  being  a  winged  horse.  Upon  opening 
it,  his  eyes  were  delighted  with  a  perusal  of  a 
communication  nearly  in  these  words  : 

u  Captain  Perkins  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  hopes  he  will  be  believed  when  he  assures  Mr. 
R.  that  when  he  unexpectedly  met  him  at  the  Bowling 
Green  and  sold  him  the  horse  Fencer  he  sincerely  in- 
tended never  to  interrupt  Mr.  R.  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  that  valuable  animal.  Captain  P.,  however,  finds  that 
every  day  makes  him  more  and  more  regret  having  ever 
consented  to  part  with  him ;  and  now,  business  of  a  press- 
ing nature  calling  Captain  P.  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  finds  himself  constrained,  however  reluctantly, 
once  more  to  rely  on  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  best 
horse  he  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  backing.  Before  Mr.  R. 
receives  this  Fencer  will  be  many  miles  distant,  and  will 
probably  not  return  to  Virginia." 

Fencer  never  returned  to  Virginia,  so  far  as  is 
known ;  but  the  second  loss  was  not  the  subject 
of  jocular  remarks  in  Mr.  Randolph's  presence 
for  years  after.  The  kindly  feelings  of  some, 
and  a  suspicion  of  unpleasant  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  others,  saved  him  from  any  super- 
added pain. 

Captain  Perkins  is  said  to  have  been  several 
times  taken,  but  always  to  have  effected  his  es- 
cape before  reaching  jail.  He  seemed  never  to 
have  been  out  of  observation  of  some  of  his  trusti- 
est followers.  One  instance  was  mentioned.  He 
was  entrapped  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State,  and  taken  without  resistance.  After  he 
had  been  securely  bound  upon  a  horse,  his  cap- 
tors hurried  toward  their  county  jail.  Captain 
P.  beguiled  the  weary  ride  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion ;  among  other  things,  assuring  the  sheriff's 
officers  that  he  purposed  leaving  their  society  be- 
fore they  reached  the  county  seat. 

Thus  pleasantly  talking,  they  arrived  at  an 
old  Virginia  ordinary  —  called  "ornery"  for 
short.  The  tavern  porch  was  unusually  full, 
and  Captain  P.  was  the  engrossing  theme  of 
conversation.  None  of  the  company  but  had 
lost  one  or  more  horses ;  and  right  welkin-ring- 
ing was  the  shout  that  went  forth  when  the  veri- 
table Captain  was  exhibited,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  While  the  officers  were  taking  the  cus- 
tomary refresher  —  metheglin  was  the  proper 
name  of  "  peach  and  honey"  in  the  days  of  our 
Revolutionary  sires — they  informed  their  friends 
of  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  Captain  assured 
them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  going  to  jail. 

Their  first  amazement  over,  several  of  the 
party  volunteered  their  services  as  an  additional 
escort.  One  or  two  were  going  that  way  any- 
how; to  some  others  a  few  miles  more  or  less 
made  no  sort  of  difference ;  while  yet  more  would 
travel  afoot  to  the  world's  end  to  see  him  hang- 
ed. The  sheriff  left  the  tavern  with  a  goodly 
company  of  well-mounted  and  pretty-well-armed 
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special  deputies,  who,  after  traveling  a  few  miles, 
drew  their  weapons,  unbound  their  Captain,  dis- 
mounted the  law  officers,  and  dashed  off,  "  right 
merrilie,"  into  the  pine-woods. 

If  these  random  recollections  of  one  among 
many  evenings  spent  under  that  same  hospitable 
roof  should  be  an  incentive  to  others,  and  bring 
out  some  of  the  many  similar  stories  which, 
though  unpublished,  are  still  treasured  traditions 
in  the  old  families  of  Virginia,  I  will  have  done 
a  good  work.  If  not  witty  myself,  I  would  be 
gratified  to  think  that  I  was  "  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others."  Should  the  surviving  relatives  of  Mr. 
Venable  desire  to  know  who  has  taken  the  pres- 
ent liberty,  their  memories  will  recall  the  real 
name  of  one  who,  while  he  resided  among  them, 
was  sometimes  called  Cohee. 


CRITICISM  FORESTALLED ; 

OR,  RHYME  VERSUS  REASON. 

WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

[The  Argument. — TJie  Poet,  in  turning  over 
the  contents  of  an  old  desk,  encountereth  one  of  his 
own  juvenile  effusions,  and  weakly  stoppeth  to  read 
and  comment  thereon.'] 

HE  reads : 
»  ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Hail  spring!    sweet  spring!    young  nurse  of  summer's 
roses ! 

Now  o'er  our  land  thy  glorious  smile  is  shed; 
'Neath  its  soft  beam  the  violet's  eye  uncloses, 

And  the  pale  primrose  lifts  its  perfum'd  head. 
I  scent  afar  the  cowslips  en  the  hill, 

And  the  rich  honey-suckle's  breath  floats  by; 
Loos' d  from  its  silvery  fetters,  sings  the  rill, 

And  dream-like  shadows  flit  along  the  sky." 

There,  now;  that's  good — but  it  must  have 
been  indited  a  long  time  ago — in  the  early  ages, 
probably,  before  steel-pens  came  into  use,  for  it 
was  evidently  written  by  a  bit  of  a  goose  I  A 
vivid  description  of  spring — very !  A  most  won- 
derfully striking  likeness — only  a  little  too  high- 
ly-colored for  modern  times.  Nevertheless,  I 
consider  it  a  very  clever  picture  of  what  a  spring 
should  be;  and  I  would  have  it  Daguerreotyped 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  future  springs  on 
their  "  first  coming  out,"  if  sunshine  was  not  so 
uncommonly  scarce  in  the  market  at  present. 
"Sweet  spring"  indeed!  If  this  is  a  sweet 
spring,  I  do  wonder  what  a  sour  one  would  be. 
I  thought  I  knew,  but  I  suppose  I  do  not.  But 
as  to  bidding  spring  "hail,"  I  should  say  that 
was  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  she  does  not 
do  any  thing  else. 

"  Young  nurse  of  summer's  roses !" 

Yes !  a  very  young  and  very  inexperienced 
nurse,  indeed!  I  do  not  wonder  so  many  of 
summer's  young  ones  "drop  off"  under  such 
nursing ;  and  if  I  was  she,  the  next  time  I  look- 
ed out  for  such  a  commodity  I  would  require 
some  recommendation  from  the  last  place  she 
came  from. 

u 'Neath  its  soft  beam  the  violet's  eye  uncloses." 

Now  there  is  some  sense  in  that;  that's  ac- 
cording to  Scripture.  Yes,  I  suppose  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "  a  beam  in  the  eye ;"  but  I  did 


not  know  that  violets  were  particularly  subject 
to  this  kind  of  ophthalmia. 

"The  primrose  rears  its  perfum'd  head." 
Does  it  ?     I  wonder  what  kind  of  hair-oil  the 
primroses  use ! 

"The  cow  slips  on  the  hill." 
Yes,  indeed,  I  dare  say  she  does,  and  in  the 
valley  too ;  it  would  take  more  than  four  legs  to 
keep  up  beast  or  body  in  these  slippery  times,  1 
know.  I  have  heard  that  "  man  was  made  up- 
right ;"  but  I  rather  think  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  himself  so  nowadays. 

"The  honey-suckle's  breath  floats  by." 
Well,  live  and  learn !      Spring  honey-suckles  ! 
quite  a  rarity !     I  had  not  studied  Botany  then, 
I  suppose ;  for  I  evidently  did  not  clearly  distin- 
guish between  honey-suckles  and  icicles !     But 
let  us  see — what  comes  next  ? 
"  It  is  the  childhood  of  the  growing  year, 
And  the  calm  azure  of  yon  smiling  skies, 
So  softly  bright,  so  luminously  clear, 

Is  like  the  questioning  glance  of  childhood's  eyes. 
What  shall  the  future  be  of  this  bright  birth  ? 
We  fear  to  ask.     The  year  before  us  stands — 
An  infant  mystery — holy,  yet  of  earth — 
Fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  Creator's  hands !" 

Mercy  upon  us!  that  was  written  before  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  certainly  ! 

"An  infant  mystery — holy,  yet  of  earth!" 

And  was  I  ever  "  so  green"  as  that?  Well, 
yes,  I  suppose  I  was ;  but  I  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  either,  for  times  are  changed.  Children 
were  children  then  ;  but,  bless  my  soul !  I  have 
grown  wiser  since  that  time.  Children,  indeed ! 
Why,  children  used  always  to  think  and  believe 
that  their  father  was  made  of  diamond  dust,  and 
mamma  of  the  veritable  attar  of  roses  —  that 
grandpapa  was  a  glorified  amalgamation  of  Fa- 
ther Abraham  and  General  Washington,  and  a 
living  and  walking  compendium  of  all  the  vir- 
tues of  all  the  ages  between,  and  grandmamma 
an  illuminated  presentation  copy  of  bounteous 
Eve,  with  the  very  becoming  addition  of  liberal 
and  capacious  pockets !  But  they  do  not  believe 
so  now.  Now  they  know  that  parents  and  grand- 
parents are  only  human ;  made,  the  very  best  of 
them,  of  only  skin,  bone,  blood,  flesh,  sinews,  ob- 
stinacy, and  disobedience.  Catch  a  child  note — 
a  real  child  (an  innocent,  natural,  naughty,  hon- 
est, wondering,  loving,  credulous,  rolly-polly  sort 
of  a  child,  such  as  they  used  to  bring  "  before  the 
Revolution") — and  it  would  be  a  greater  curios- 
ity than  both  the  Aztec  children ;  and  I,  for  one, 
should  rather  have  it. 

Talk  of 
"The  questioning  glance  of  childhood's  eyes!" 
All  nonsense !  Children  do  not  question  now  ; 
they  answer/  Childhood  is  now  "a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  an  expounder  of  the  prophecies, "  and 
knows  far  more  about  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  than  it  does  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Why,  there  is  not  a  child  of  six 
summers  to  be  found  in  all  Christendom  that 
will  not  feel  competent  to  contradict  its  grand- 
father in  theology,  and  its  father  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  complain  that  mamma  cuts  the  apple- 
pie  into  too  acute  triangles  ! 
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Children  indeed  !  Who  cares  for  nursery  tales 
now  ?     They  may  listen  to 

"Turn    again,    Whittington,    Lord    Mayor  of   London 
town," 

for  that  is  a  tale  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
money-making  speculation;  or  to  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  for  he  was  a  land  discoverer  and  a  col- 
onizer :  but  who  cares  now  for  the  "  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  or  for  that  itinerating  and  vituperative 
female  who  made  night  hideous  with  alternate 
entreaty  and  imprecation,  calling  on  all  the  pow- 
ers of  earth  and  nature  to  help  her,  simply  be- 
cause, as  she  repeatedly  tells  us,  she 

"  Saw  by  the  moonlight  'twas  half  past  midnight, 

And  time  kid  and  she  were  at  home  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago  I" 

Call  your  little  ones  round  you  and  try  them 
with 

"Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  give  me  my  long  t-a-i-1  again!" 
If  they  are  girls,  they  may  be  ignorant  enough  to 
ask,  gravely,  whether  pussy  cat  ever  did  make 
restitution  of  the  caudal  extremity  of  her  vic- 
tim ;  but  if  boys,  ten  to  one  they  will  talk  of  an 
action  for  damages,  or  remind  you  that  the  law 
of  entail  is  opposed  to  our  free  American  institu- 
tions. 

Dare  not  to  insult  the  intellectual  acumen  of 
your  four-year-old  boy  by  the  sad  fate  of  little 
"  Red  Riding  Hood,"  or  that  dearest,  best,  and 
grandest  of  all  nursery  traditions,  "  The  Three 
Bears,"  though  still,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
your  own  memory,  are  ringing  the  very  tones  of 
the  dear  old  voice  in  which  you  heard  from  long 
withered  lips  the  gruff  inquiry  of  the  two  old 
bears,  "  Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?"  and 
"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?"  and  the  sharp, 
childish  treble  of  the  amiable  little  bear  piping 
out,  "  Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed,  and  broke  it 
all  down  f  Dare  not  to  do  it !  Better  tell  him 
of  the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Wall  Street,  and  of 
banks  all  broken  down ;  he  will  understand  it 
better. 

Yet  the  children  have  an  ancient  mythology 
of  their  own,  too;  there  are  myths  they  still 
cling  to  tenaciously ;  they  still  talk,  at  certain 
periods  and  stated  times,  of  "  Santa  Clans"  and 
"the  giving  man;"  still  retaining  these  empty 
names  as  older  children  do  the  "  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe"  of  the  English  law  ;  knowing  per- 
fectly well  all  the  while  that  they  are  only 
solemn,  time-honored  old  humbugs,  yet  finding 
it  for  their  own  convenience  and  advantage  to  re- 
tain their  names.  Oh !  the  children  of  these 
times  are  very  wise  in  their  generation. 

They  have  a  fund  of  lip-learning,  and  can 
handle  the  sciences  just  as  familiarly  as  they 
would  young  rabbits.  They  can  explain  to  you 
the  nature  and  properties  of*  heat  and  cold ;  the 
articulation  of  the  joints,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  They  can  talk  of  their  thorax  and 
their  pericranium,  and  lay  their  fingers  on  the 
exact  region  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen ;  but 
as  to  their  hearts  and  brains,  neither  they  nor 
their  teachers  seem  ever  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  even  try  to  find  out  where  they  are  hidden ! 
Well!   so  be  it;   possibly  they  might  not  find 


them  if  they  did  search,  and  it's  wrong  to  waste 
time. 

He  reads  again: 

"  But  spring-time  melts  to  summer — in  the  skies, 

More  fervid,  day  by  day,  the  splendor  grows — 
As  childhood,  daily  brightening  'neath  our  eyes, 

Bursts  forth  to  womanhood — the  perfect  rose! 
Resplendent  summer!  gloriously  fair, 

Pale  by  thy  side,  spring's  earlier  beauties  fade; 
A  witching  glory  fills  the  noontide  air, 

And  forms  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  the  shade!" 

"  Forms  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  the  shade  :" 
"Oh!   this  love,  this  love!"     Now  I  have  no 
doubt  that  was  written  when  I  was  so  deeply  in 
love  with  pretty  Ellen  Anderson,  and  just  nine- 
teen.    Good  while  ago,  bless  my  heart  and  soul .' 
j  And  can  "/,  by  myself  7,"  be  the  same  poor 
fellow  who  was  then  so  fairly  immersed,  over 
head  and  ears,  in  that  most  sweet  delusion  ?  who 
"  fell  into  the  honey-pot  up  to  his  ears,"  and  was 
"found  drowned,  dead;"  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  humane  society  ?     Ah !  me ;  hardened  sin- 
j  ner  that  I  am,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  but  I 
|  suppose  I  must  be!     What  a  beauty  she  was 
|  though — no  such  girls  about  nowadays !     Why 
her  six  daughters,  all  put  together,  have  not  a 
tithe  of  their  mother's  beauty !     Eyes  and  teeth 
'  like  cut  steel !  and  such  a  merry,  ringing  laugh  ! 
And  then  how  she  could  sing,  and  play,  and 
dance,  and  draw:    and  she  did  draw  me  just 
where  she  chose ! 

Ah !  I  thought  her  a  piece  of  perfection  then — 
ethereal  as  the  rainbow,  sparkling  like  the  gal- 
axy, brilliant  and  bewildering  as  the  northern 
lights!  (I  met  her  in  a  hardware  shop  last 
Tuesday  and  she  bought  a  box  of  tallow-candles 
and  a  chopping-knife,  and  inquired  the  lowest 
price  of  hard  soap!)  Ah!  well,  never  mind; 
but  I  thought  once  that  love  was — I  can't  say  just 
exactly  what,  you  know,  but  certainly  something 
very  different  from  the  article  in  common  use 
nowadays,  when  hands  and  hearts  go  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  a  lover  is  won,  like  a  game  of 
chess,  by  a  studied  and  complicated  series  of 
sagacious  manoeuvres ;  when  marriages  are  made 
up  like  a  ship's  reckoning  or  a  Newmarket  bet- 
ting-book, all  figures  and  calculation ;  when 
denouements,  elopements,  and  divorces,  are  the 
fashionable  pastime,  and  wedded  people  seem  to 
change  partners  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
they  used  to  for  a  quadrille !  True,  you  may 
say  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this,  as 
upon  almost  all  other  subjects.  Solomon, 
"The  wisest  man  the  world  e'er  saw," 
thought  his  seven  hundred  wives  too  few ;  and 
worthy  Job,  the  most  patient  man  on  earth, 
found  one  a  little  too  much :  but  these  are  ex- 
treme cases.  I  suppose  the  "juste  milieu"  is  yet 
to  be  found  out;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
many  experiments  said  to  be  going  on  around 
us,  it  is  probably  reserved  for  Yankee  shrewdness 
to  solve  the  problem ;  and  in  so  doing,  to  add  a 
fresh  laurel  leaf  to  our  national  glory  only  in- 
ferior to  steam-engines,  lightning-rods,  sewing- 
machines,  and  cucumber-slicers.  But  for  my 
own  part,  I  hold  to  the  opinion  of  Job. 
He  reads  again : 
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"But  on — still  onward — speeds  the  rolling  year; 

The  spring's  glad  childhood,  summer's  glorious  prime 
Fade  into  autumn — while  we  garner  here, 

Triumphantly,  their  gifts  for  future  time; 
The  woods  grow  gorgeous  in  decay's  first  stage — 

But  gone  are  singing  birds,  and  clustering  roses, 
While,  calm  and  tranquil,  like  time-honor' d  age, 

The  weary  autumn  on  our  hills  reposes." 

' '  Time-honored  age  /"  There  now,  there  is  an- 
other fallacy.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  exist- 
ing ;  old  men  and  old  women  have  disappeared — 
gone,  like  behemoth  and  the  mastodon !  There 
used  to  be  such  things  I  know,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  them  I  can  not  say  :  but  I  do  say,  there 
are  none  about  now ;  I  suppose  they  are  out  of 
fashion.  There  is  nobody  old  now  but  just  "  the 
old  Harry,"  and  I  believe  it  is  rather  good  breed- 
ing to  speak  of  him  as  the  senior  Henry  ! 

People  do  not  grow  old  now,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
they  keep  themselves  in  better  repair.  ' '  When 
the  grinders  cease,  because  they  are  few,"  "the 
mourners"  don't  "go  about  the  streets"  until 
they  have  got  a  new  set.  But  I  can  remember 
when  women  of  threescore  years  and  upward 
used  to  give  in  and  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  elderly  people,  and  repose  like  the  ' '  weary 
autumn." 

And  yet  they  were  not  just  idle  either.  They 
could  not  do  much,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  used  to 
wash  the  cups,  knit  and  darn  the  stockings,  roast 
the  coffee,  shell  the  pease,  string  the  beans,  pick 
the  currants,  pare  apples,  pound  spice,  stone 
raisins,  cut  loaf-sugar,  pick  roses,  kill  flies,  dry 
herbs,  make  pickles,  distill  rose-water,  make 
holders  and  patchwork,  and  render  themselves 
generally  useful.  But  there  are  no  old  men  and 
women  now. 

We  hear  of  our  great-grandfathers  in  their 
cocked  hats,  and  scarlet  cloaks,  and  flowing  pow- 
dered wigs.  Ay,  more,  we  have  even  seen  their 
wig-boxes,  and  handled  their  gold  snuff-boxes, 
and  played  with  their  gold-headed  canes.  We 
stand  before  their  pictures,  and  can  imagine  their 
dignified  steps,  and  grave  and  stately  bearing, 
when,  under  the  weight  of  sixty  years,  or  less, 
they  demurely  walked  abroad  as  reverend  seniors, 
and  gracefully  accepted,  as  their  just  due,  the 
respectful  salutation  of  the  young  men  who  rose 
up  to  do  ftiem  honor.  "All  very  well,"  we 
say.  "  That  was  as  it  should  be  ;  wouj^l  it  were 
the  fashion  now  /"  But  let  such  a  fashion  return 
again,  and  where  should  we  find  actors  for  this 
part  of  the  drama  ?  Who  among  the  present  gen- 
erations would  be  found  ready  to  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  these  once  coveted  honors  ? 
Not  our  grandfathers,  for  they  are  out  with  our 
grandmothers  skating  on  the  common  or  coast- 
ing down  the  hill  ("the  post-meridians,"  as  a 
clever  writer  has  called  them).  The  professional 
men  are  steaming  round  the  world,  or  yachting, 
or  driving  fast  horses :  they  are  all  in  motion, 
at  "  two-forty"  speed,  and 

"Panting  time  toils  after  them  in  vain." 

No !  I  say  it  again,  we  have  no  old  men  and 
women  now  I 

Bless  me !  can  that  be  the  dinner-gong  ?  Yes 
— and  I  have  wasted  full  twenty  minutes  over 


this  absurd  trash.  I  must  be  a  greater  fool  now 
than  I  was  when  I  wrote  it.  Surely  length  of 
years  has  brought  me  no  wisdom. 

(He  tears  the  paper,  and  goes  down  to  dinner 
with  what  appetite  he  may.) 


SUCH  A 


MISTAKE ! 
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AND  now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield 
as  she  clasped  Rosalie's  bracelet  and  gave 
the  last  few  finishing  touches  to  her  attire,  "be 
very  careful  not  to  dance  too  much  this  evening. 
I  know  it  is  very  delightful  and  exhilarating,  but 
there's  nothing  that  injures  a  girl's  appearance 
more,  in  my  opinion.  Walk  quietly  through  a 
few  sets,  if  you  like,  but  don't  run  the  risk  of 
getting  red  and  heated.  How  painful  it  is  to  see 
a  young  lady  led  to  a  seat  by  her  partner,  with 
her  face  in  a  perfect  flame,  and  her  breath  so 
hurried  that  she  almost  pants!  And  be  very 
sure  not  to  eat  any  ices,  you  are  so  delicate.  I 
really  tremble  every  time  you  go  out  lest  you 
should  get  sore  throat,  or  bronchitis,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now  wrap  up  warm,  my 
love,  for  the  night  is  cold,  and  you  know  it  isn't 
as  if  you  had  only  to  sink  back  in  a  carnage  and 
ride  home  when  the  party  is  over.  There's  the 
evil  of  being  poor ! " 

"Not  a  very  terrible  evil,  I  think,  mamma," 
said  Rosalie,  smiling ;  "at  least  there  are  plenty 
of  instances  about  us  much  more  distressing,  and 
plenty  who  would  wonder  what  poverty  we  had 
to  complain  of." 

' '  There  you  are,  my  dear,  just  as  usual ! "  ex- 
claimed her  mother;  "as  if  that  made  any  dif- 
ference! If  I  am  tired  and  cold  as  I  walk  home 
at  two  in  the  morning,  it  doesn't  make  me  any 
warmer  to  reflect  that  there  may  be  people  some- 
where in  the  cellars  around  Avho  are  colder  yet." 

"No  !"  thought  Rosalie  ;  "  but  it  might  make 
a  person  more  patient  with  a  discomfort  that 
would  be  removed  as  soon  as  home  was  reached. " 
She  made  no  comment,  hoAvevcr;  but  presently 
remarked,  "Poor  Mrs.  Taylor!  I  should  not 
like  to  be  in  her  place  just  now !  I  suppose  they 
are  in  the  last  agonies  of  preparation,  lighting 
up  and  going  about  to  see  that  every  thing  is 
comma  ilfaut." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  poor  Mrs. 
Taylor,"  replied  her  mother.  "I  should  like 
nothing  better,  Rosalie,  than  to  see  you  at  the 
head  of  just  such  an  establishment  as  hers,  and 
suffering  no  greater  trial  than  she  undergoes  in 
giving  this  very  entertainment." 

"Indeed,  mamma,  you  could  not  wish  me  a 
more  unwelcome  lot !  I  consider  Mrs.  Taylor 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance!" 

"Unfortunate!"  thought  Mrs.  Mayfield,  "and 
with  an  income  like  hers !  What  insane  idea 
has  Rosalie  got  into  her  head  noAv  ?  I  can't  see, " 
she  added  aloud,  "what  there  is  in  Mrs.  Taylor 
to  call  forth  especial  commiseration." 

"I'll  tell  you,  mamma.  She  married  a  man 
she  never  would  have  thought  of  had  it  not  been 
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for  his  money — a  man  inferior  to  her  in  mind, 
manner,  education — one  with  whom  she  could 
not  pass  a  single  evening  pleasantly — and  she 
must  spend  her  whole  life  with  him  I  The  per- 
fect absence  of  all  domestic  happiness  drives  her 
to  seek  enjoyment  in  dress  and  display,  and 
these  produce  rivalries  and  heart-burnings  in- 
numerable. Then  the  sort  of  life  she  leads 
makes  her  heartless.  I  really  do  not  think  she 
cares  half  as  much  for  her  children  as  unfashion- 
able mothers  do — my  friend  Mrs.  Wood,  for  in- 
stance." 

' '  We  must  not  be  censorious,  Rosalie !  That 
is  a  very  bad  spirit,  my  child ;  and  there's  no 
need  of  being  heartless  just  because  one  happens 
to  be  rich,  even  allowing  that  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a 
trifle  so.  As  for  her  husband's  inferiority,  she 
doesn't  feel  it  so  much,  because  you  see,  my  dear, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  down  at  the  counting-house  so 
late,  and  then  at  her  parties  he  just  stands  some- 
where very  quietly,  and  does  not  make  himself 
at  all  conspicuous.  I  don't  believe  she  is  often 
mortified  by  his  appearance." 

"My  dear  mamma,"  cried  Rosalie,  laughing, 
"you  would  make  an  excellent  special  pleader; 
but  you  have  not  convinced  me,  after  all.  If  I 
ever  have  a  husband  I  shall  take  care  that  he  is 
not  one  with  whom  I  shall  dread  to  pass  an 
evening  tete-a-tete ;  nor  shall  he  be  of  the  sort 
whose  chief  virtue  consists  in  keeping  quiet  and 
not  making  spectacles  of  themselves.  No,  in- 
deed !  He  shall  be  one  whose  company  and 
conversation  I  can  enjoy  when  we  are  alone, 
and  whom  I  shall  be  proud  to  present  to  all  my 
guests." 

"  Very  well,  my  love,"  said  her  mother,  kind- 
ly, "I  hope  you  may  some  day  find  him.  But 
I  shall  take  good  care,"  she  added,  mentally, 
"  that  he  has  something  to  depend  upon  more 
substantial  than  all  these  agreeable  qualities 
which  you  seem  to  consider  the  only  things  of 
importance." 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  one  of  a  class  perhaps  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  those  who  undergo  priva- 
tions of  a  more  absolute  nature.  Her  position 
and  associations  ever  since  her  marriage  had  been 
with  people  of  means  greatly  superior  to  her  own, 
and  the  endeavor  to  maintain  a  footing  among 
them  taxed  to  the  very  utmost  her  powers  of 
economy  and  management.  Her  husband,  now 
some  years  dead,  had  been  an  amiable,  intelli- 
gent, and  well-bred  man,  but  lacked,  alas !  the 
faculty,  so  essential  in  these  days,  of  making 
money  speedily.  Industrious  in  his  profession, 
affectionate  in  his  family,  esteemed  among  his 
friends,  he  was  such  a  husband  as  any  woman 
might  have  valued ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  wife  sometimes  overlooked  these  sterling  qual- 
ities, and  would  have  preferred  to  see  him  more 
like  various  A's  and  B's  of  her  acquaintance, 
who,  beginning  with  nothing,  had  risen,  by  means 
not  to  be  too  closely  scrutinized,  to  splendid 
houses  on  the  Avenue  and  country-seats  up  the 
river.  Poor  Mr.  Mayfield !  He  felt,  in  some 
degree,  what  were  his  wife's  sentiments  in  this 
respect,  and  tried  ever  and  anon  to  remedy  af- 


fairs by  sundry  bits  of  speculation.  But  his  was 
not  the  gift  of  Midas,  and  these  little  attempts 
generally  ended  in  loss  and  disappointment. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  sighed  to  find  that  the  regular  in- 
come of  his  business,  and  her  own  tact  in  expend- 
iture, were  all  she  could  rely  upon.  Often  when 
keenly  conscious  of  deficiencies  which  she  was 
powerless  to  supply,  she  thought,  '  If  I  were  only 
a  man  I  am  sure  I  could  do  something,  just  as 
those  around  me  do."  It  seemed  so  very  hard 
that  when  she  was  not  in  the  least  trying  to  vie 
with  rich  people — which  would  be,  of  course,  the 
height  of  folly — but  only  desiring  to  have  things 
just  respectable,  she  should  find  it  impossible  to 
compass  her  end. 

Rosalie  had  been  from  babyhood  extremely 
pretty,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  render  her 
accomplishments  equal  to  her  personal  charms. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  hoped  and  believed  that  her  child 
was  not  destined  to  drudge  through  life  on  insuf- 
ficient means,  as  she  had  done.  That  Rosalie 
should  make  a  wealthy  match  ;  that  her  graceful 
form  should  be  arrayed  in  silken  robes  and  draped 
in  velvets  and  Cashmeres  ;  that  her  lovely  face 
should  look  forth  from  Paris  bonnets ;  that  she 
should  eat  from  silver  and  Sevres,  and  ride  out 
in  a  splendid  carriage  with  servants  in  livery — 
this  was  the  climax  of  her  mother's  ambition. 
Perhaps  she  was  not  so  much  to  blame.  If  she 
had  known  any  of  the  great  evils  of  life — if  she 
had  had  a  dissipated  or  unkind  husband,  or  re- 
bellious, ungrateful  children — if  she  had  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  health  or  friends,  or  the  disgrace 
of  those  dear  to  her — she  might  have  estimated 
more  lightly  the  inconveniences  that  she  endured. 
As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  have  plenty 
of  money,  never  to  be  obliged  to  save,  and  cal- 
culate, and  contrive,  and  do  without,  must  be 
the  sum  of  human  felicity.  But  she  never  im- 
parted her  designs  to  Rosalie.  There  were  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this.  She  had  respect  to  the 
fresh,  unworldly  nature  of  the  young  girl,  and 
shrank  from  instilling  therein  mercenary  or  pru- 
dential maxims.  She  knew,  moreover,  from 
good  use  of  her  eyes  during  a  series  of  years,  that 
husband-hunting  girls  are  soon  found  out,  and 
that  Rosalie's  chances  of  the  desired  match  were 
not  at  all  lessened  by  her  perfect  unconsciousness 
and  naivete'.  Her  extreme  beauty  Avon  admira- 
tion wherever  she  appeared,  and  the  mother 
trusted  to  her  own  good  management  to  turn 
this  admiration  to  account  in  time.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  haste;  for  Rosalie  was  only  nine- 
teen, and  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty.  She 
had  been  kept  free,  thus  far,  from  any  undesir- 
able entanglement,  and  her  destiny  would  no 
doubt  declare  itself  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

Heroines  have  been  so  often  described  that  I 
hardly  dare  inflict  Rosalie's  portrait  on  my  read- 
ers ;  yet  she  was  lovely  enough  to  claim  atten- 
tion, even  amidst  a  crowd  of  beauties.  Rather 
tall  and  slight,  yet  redeemed  from  the  least  sus- 
picion of  thinness  or  meagreness  by  the  full  and 
rounded  outlines  of.  her  form,  with  a  small,  ex- 
quisitely-shaped head,  and  features  delicate  and 
regular.     Large  brown  eyes,  pensive  and  affec- 
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tionate,  were  shaded  by  the  longest  and  blackest 
lashes,  and  her  cheek  had  a  deep,  bright  bloom, 
like  the  heart  of  a  rose.  Then  she  moved  so 
well ;  she  stood,  or  sat,  or  leaned  as  no  one  else 
did.  Her  dresses  always  fitted  her  so  perfectly, 
her  garments  fell  in  such  full  and  graceful  folds, 
that  she  appeared  better  attired  in  the  cheapest 
material  than  other  people  in  rich  or  costly  ap- 
parel. She  was  gentle  and  good,  a  little  roman- 
tic perhaps,  and  entirely  unaware  of  her  mother's 
views  for  her.  Of  the  evils  of  limited  means 
she  knew  but  little ;  for  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  the 
queen  of  managers,  and  made  her  few  hundreds 
do  full  service  doAvn  to  the  very  last  cent ;  and 
Rosalie,  happily,  was  not  one  of  those  covetous 
spirits  who  can  never  see  any  thing  handsome  or 
desirable  in  the  possession  of  other  people  with- 
out straightway  feeling  themselves  very  ill-used 
because  they  can  not  have  one  like  it.  But  all 
this  time  we  are  forgetting  Mrs.  Taylor's  party. 

When  Rosalie  doffed  her  wrappings  and  shone 
forth  in  the  glory  of  her  pretty  pink  silk,  her  mo- 
ther glanced  around  the  dressing-room,  full  of  la- 
dies in  almost  every  stage  of  the  toilet,  and  de- 
cided in  her  own  mind  that  though  there  were 
several  more  expensively  dressed,  there  was  not 
one  who  looked  half  as  well.  With  which  com- 
fortable reflection  she  drew  on  her  gloves,  shook 
out  her  handkerchief,  and  descended  the  stairs  ac- 
companied by  the  fair  object  of  her  meditations. 

There  was  the  customary  display ;  a  blaze  of 
light,  a  wilderness  of  exotics,  a  hum  of  voices, 
soft  odors  of  millefleurs  and  violet,  bright  eyes, 
sparkling  jewels,  etc.,  etc.  There  were  meagre 
arms  and  necks,  uncovered  to  the  pitiless  gaze 
and  cruel  sneer ;  there  were  plump  forms  ex- 
posed much  more  than  was  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. Conspicuous  amidst  the  brilliant  throng  was 
the  hostess.  She  was  one  of  the  night-blooming 
plants ;  seen  by  daylight  she  was  a  tall,  sallow, 
plain  woman,  on  whom  you  would  never  have 
bestowed  a  second  glance.  But  enchant  her 
with  the  magic  of  full  dress,  shed  over  her  the 
soft  bloom  and  fairness  of  rouge  and  pearl-pow- 
der, brush  and  oil  her  hair  a  discretion,  and  add 
a  few  false  braids  and  bandeaux,  lace  her  up  and 
fill  her  out,  put  flashing  gems  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  rich  lace  in  her  berthe  and  flounces,  then 
give  her  quantum  svf.  of  gaslight  and  excitement, 
and  look  you !  she  shone  forth  splendid  among 
belles;  a  perfect  extinguisher  to  many  a  one 
who  would  completely  put  her  out  in  truthful 
sunshine.  She  was  all  smiles,  grace,  and  cour- 
tesy ;  a  striking  contrast  to  her  liege  lord.  He 
was,  perhaps,  very  respectable  in  his  own  proper 
province  of  making  the  money,  but  decidedly  out 
of  place  where  his  wife  was  spending  it. 

"You've  seen  the  two  lions,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  James,  a  chaperon,  who,  having  duly  dis- 
posed of  her  charges,  had  retreated  to  a  sofa  and 
Mrs.  Mayfield. 

"No,"  returned  that  lady ;  "I  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  unusual  attraction  present." 

"  Oh  yes ;  a  great  author  and  a  great  fortune. 
Mr.  Henrv  is  the  fortune,  and  Mr.  Irwin  the  au- 
thor." 


"  Irwin  ?  I  do  not  remember  any  such  name," 
said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  was  tolerably  aufait  of 
the  literary  world. 

"I  presume  not ;  he  writes  under  a  nom  de 
plume,  and  has  only  been  very  recently  found  out. 
He  has  just  published  some  wonderful  thing  that 
every  body  is  wild  over :  strange  that  I  can't  rec- 
ollect his  title,  nor  that  of  his  book !  Mr.  Hen- 
ry is  excessively  handsome." 

"  And  a  great  fortune,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

"Yes,  immense — so  they  say,  at  least,  I 
can't  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  never  hav- 
ing seen  either  of  the  young  men  until  to-night. 
But  they  were  talking  of  it  in  the  dressing-room, 
and  saying  what  a  splendid  match  he  would  be 
for  somebody.  He  bears  the  highest  possible 
character,  too,  which  is  what  you  can  not  often 
say  of  these  rich  young  men.  There  he  is  now, 
talking  with  Rosalie ;  that  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  man ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Irwin,  across  the 
room  with  Amy  Sandford. " 

Mrs.  May  field  looked  with  interest,  and  thought 
the  term  "distinguished"  extremely  applicable  to 
that  favored  son  of  fortune.  He  was  tall,  dark. 
with  very  black  hair  and  mustache,  and  a  very 
fascinating  mien.  He  seemed  much  absorbed  by 
Rosalie,  and  straightway  the  mother's  mind  ran 
over  a  long  line  of  delightful  possibilities.  He 
could  not  fail  to  be  interested  and  to  admire  her 
child :  of  that  she  was  certain ;  and  as  for  Rosa- 
lie, why  he  was  just  the  sort  of  interesting,  ro- 
mantic-looking personage  that  the  dear  girl  would 
be  sure  to  fancy.  And,  ah !  if  he  should  fall  in 
love — and,  oh !  if  he  should  propose,  and  Rosa- 
lie should  accept  him !  (Accept  him !  of  course 
she  will ;  I  can't  have  her  refuse  such  an  offer !) 
And  then  the  engagement-ring — diamond  soli- 
taire from  Tiffany's — she  saw  it  already  spark- 
ling on  Rosalie's  snow-white  hand.  No  doubt 
he  would  want  a  short  engagement — lovers  are 
always  so  impatient,  particularly  rich  ones  ;  and 
how  was  she  ever  to  provide  Rosalie  with  a  suit- 
able trousseau.  Never  mind,  she  would  sell  out 
a  portion  of  her  bank  stock ;  for,  of  course,  after 
the  marriage  she  would  live  with  "them,"  and 
a  few  hundreds,  more  or  less,  wouldn't  matter. 
And  then  the  laces,  the  silks,  the  ribbons,  the 
embroideries !  She  saw  herself  deep  in  consult- 
ation with  milliners  and  mantua-makers ;  and 
Rosalie  a  perfect  martyr  to  trying  on  bonnets 
and  fitting  dresses,  and  all  the  delightful  business 
of  preparation.  And  so  her  child's  fate  would 
be  fairly  accomplished ;  she  would  be  secure  from 
poverty  and  its  long  train  of  attendant  evils; 
and  that  great  object  once  gained,  the  mother 
could  sing  "Nunc  dimittis"  with  a  grateful 
heart.  So  interested  was  she  in  this  airy  archi- 
tecture that  she  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
author.  She  merely  observed  that  he  was  a 
slight  and  rather  good-looking  young  man  ;  there 
was  nothing  in  his  literary  celebrity  to  make  her 
note  him  more  closely.  Mrs.  Mayfield  held  the 
traditionary  opinion  of  authors ;  they  were,  in 
her  mind,  inseparably  connected  with  garrets, 
dipped  candles,  and  empty  pockets. 

The  party  went  off  splendidly,  every  one  said. 
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There  was  the  supper  with  a  profusion  of  daint- 
ies, set  forth  with  all  the  radiance  of  silver  and 
crystal ;  there  was  the  best  band  in  the  city  to 
furnish  music  for  the  dancers ;  there  were  twink- 
ling feet  and  gliding  forms,  gayety,  excitement, 
pleasure,  heartaches.  In  all  this  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  similar  gatherings  of  the  sea- 
son, except  to  those  with  whom,  as  with  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  some  new  interest  had  then  and  there 
arisen. 

II. 

Mr.  Henry  called  the  next  day,  and  was,  as 
he  esteemed  it,  fortunate  enough  to  find  Rosalie 
alone ;  Mrs.  Mayfield  had  taken  cold  the  even- 
ing before,  and,  feeling  quite  unwell,  kept  her 
room.  When  his  card  was  brought  up  Rosalie 
wished  to  send  word  that  she  was  engaged,  but 
her  mother  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing. 
"It  is  nothing,  my  dear,"  she  said;  "I  shall 
be  entirely  well  to-morrow,  and  I  can  not  have 
you  deny  yourself  a  pleasant  call  for  such  a  tri- 
fle." So  Rosalie  descended,  not  sorry,  perhaps, 
that  her  mother  insisted  upon  it,  for  she  had 
found  Mr.  Henry  very  agreeable  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

He  made  the  very  longest  call  that  etiquette 
would  allow,  as  Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  lay  in  her 
chamber  watching  with  pleased  anxiety  for  any 
movement  below,  did  not  fail  to  observe.  What 
would  they  talk  about  ?  she  wondered ;  and  how 
would  Rosalie  look  to  the  rich  man's  eyes  ? 
Would  she  be  as  captivating  in  her  simpler  home 
dress  in  prosaic  daylight  as  he  had  found  her  the 
evening  before  ?  She  had  not  many  fears.  The 
young  girl's  beauty  was  not  of  the  order  that 
depended  on  judicious  concealment  or  artificial 
aids.  She  could  stand  in  broad  sunshine,  or  sit 
in  a  cross-light  even,  without  bringing  to  view 
any  material  defects.  The  mother  awaited  with 
interest  and  satisfaction  the  close  of  the  hall-door 
and  Rosalie's  reappearance. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  asked,  when  the  light  form 
was  again  at  her  side,  ' '  did  you  have  a  pleasant 
call?" 

"  Very,  mamma,"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"I  thought  he  seemed  an  intelligent  young 
man,"  continued  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

"Much  more  than  that,"  said  Rosalie;  "he 
has  a  very  fine  mind  indeed." 

"Then  you  must  have  enjoyed  his  conversa- 
tion, of  course ;  you  have  always  such  a  passion 
for  intellect." 

"Yes,  dear  mamma;  but  there  is  a  little 
pain  mingled  with  the  pleasure  I  take  in  such 
society  —  I  feel  my  own  inferiority  so  keen- 
ly." 

"Well,  my  child,  I  am  your  mother,  and 
perhaps  partial ;  but  I  can't  see  what  call  you 
have  to  feel  inferior  to  any  one." 

"Thank  you,  dear  mother,"  replied  Rosalie, 
laughing.  "I  don't  think  I  have  often  cause 
to  reproach  myself  with  undue  humility;  but 
Mr.  Henry  is  very  different  from  other  gentle- 
men." 

"Beautiful!"  was  Mrs.  Mayfield's  inward 
comment.       "Just   the   husband   she  was   de- 


termined to  have,  and  just  the  one  I  should  have 
chosen  for  her." 

' '  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  talked 
about,"  she  went  on.  "  He  made  a  verv  long 
call." 

"  Oh,  we  spoke  of  the  party,  naturally — peo- 
ple always  do  the  next  day." 

; '  And  what  else  ?  You  must  soon  have  ex- 
hausted that  subject." 

"And  of  the  weather — and  one  or  two  new 
books — and  Dr.  H 's  lecture." 

"And  nothing  else ?" 

"No,  ma'am.  At  least,  it  was  nothing — I 
mean,  nothing  to  speak  of.  Indeed,  mamma, 
you  must  believe  me,  it  was  nothing  at  all," 
stammered  Rosalie,  with  deepening  color,  as  her 
mind  reverted  to  the  look  and  manner  which  had 
given  meaning  to  the  commonplace  words. 

"  I  feel  rather  tired,  my  love;  draw  down  the 
curtain  and  wrap  the  blanket  a  little  closer  round 
my  feet.  I  think  I  could  sleep  if  the  room  were 
quiet,"  was  the  mother's  only  comment. 

Pleasant  visions  floated  round  her  pillow  and 
lured  her  to  repose.  She  saw  plainly  that  Rosa- 
lie was  interested ;  she  had  never  known  her 
flush  or  hesitate  before  at  the  calls  of  any  number 
of  gentlemen  acquaintance.  As  for  Mr.  Henry 
himself,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings ;  she  had  not  watched  him  the  whole  of 
the  previous  evening,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
er interests,  to  be  ignorant  of  his  sentiments  now. 
Every  thing  was  going  on  charmingly — precisely 
as  she  could  wish.  She  only  longed  to  be  up 
and  well,  and  furthering  the  matter  by  every 
means  in  her  power. 

This  was  not  soon  to  be.  The  cold  which  she 
had  regarded  as  a  trifling  affair  proved  a  very- 
serious  one,  and  a  long  and  dangerous  illness  fol- 
lowed. Rosalie's  bright  eyes  grew  dim  with 
watching,  and  her  fair  face  thin  from  anxiety 
and  confinement.  Many  a  time  during  those 
weary  weeks  did  she  look  forward  with  a  boding 
heart  to  the  dreadful  possibility  of  her  mother's 
death.  But  she  was  spared  that  heavy  trial; 
good  care  and  a  good  constitution  at  last  prevail- 
ed ;  and  when  spring  began  to  breathe  once  more 
upon  the  frozen  earth  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  conva- 
lescent. 

During  her  illness  Mr.  Henry  had  been  all 
attention.  He  had  called  very  frequently,  quite 
undiscouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  seldom  saw 
Rosalie,  and  even  then  but  for  a  very  few  min- 
utes. Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  amidst  all  her  suffer- 
ing did  not  forget  her  daughter's  interests,  would 
occasionally  insist  that  she  should  go  down  to 
the  parlor  for  a  time ;  and  then  the  sight  of  her 
sweet  and  sorrowful  countenance  appealed  more 
touchingly  to  the  heart  of  the  lover  than  the  most 
brilliant  beauty  could  have  done.  He  longed  to 
fold  her  in  his  arms  and  shield  her  through  life 
from  every  trouble.  He  would  not  speak  of  love 
at  such  a  time,  yet  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  declare 
his  feelings  and  seek  a  return. 

One  pleasant  morning  Mrs.  Mayfield  sat  in 
the  great  easy-chair  near  the  bed-head,  propj>ed 
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with  pillows  and  wrapped  in  shawls.  She  was 
very  pale  and  wasted,  yet  to  the  eyes  that  had 
watched  her  so  anxiously  for  weeks  there  was  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  her  face.  A  like 
change  was  visible  in  the  room :  the  windows, 
no  longer  darkened,  admitted  the  sweet  spring 
sunshine  ;  Rosalie's  canary  sung  from  his  gilded 
cage  ;  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  hot-house  flowers 
stood  in  a  vase  on  the  table,  instead  of  the  vials 
and  powders  that  had  so  lately  covered  it. 

"How  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  one's  self  really 
better  !"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield.  "  It  seems  almost 
like  a  new  world  to  me.  I  believe  the  sky  never 
looked  so  blue,  nor  the  grass  down  in  the  little 
plot  so  green,  before. 

' '  And  the  sky  never  looked  to  me  so  dark 
and  threatening  as  during  these  last  few  weeks," 
said  Rosalie,  with  emotion,  as  she  kissed  her  mo- 
ther's forehead.  "  I  almost  feared,  mamma,  it 
would  never  be  bright  again."  There  was  a 
pause  of  deep  feeling.  "  I  don't  think  you  have 
sufficiently  admired  Mr.  Henry's  flowers,  mam- 
ma," said  Rosalie  at  length,  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone.  "See  this  geranium,  and  those  lovely 
roses.  They  have  such  a  rich,  creamy  tint,  and 
are  so  deliciously  fragrant!" 

"Yes,  they  are  beautiful,  and  I'm  sure  I'm 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Henry  for  that  and  all  his 
other  kind  attentions.  Not  that  I  am  vain 
enough  to  fancy,  Rosalie,  my  dear,  that  they  are 
all  meant  for  an  old  woman  like  me." 

The  young  girl  colored,  but  made  no  reply. 

' '  What  book  is  it  that  you  have  been  read- 
ing this  morning?"  inquired  the  mother,  pres- 
ently. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Rosalie,  producing  it,  and 
smiling,  though  she  looked  a  little  conscious. 

"  '  Leaves  and  Mosses,  by  Frederic  Shoberl,' " 
read  Mrs.  Mayfield,  aloud.  "Oh,  I  know  Mr. 
Shoberl  very  well  already  by  his  writings.  That 
must  be  an  assumed  name,  I  fancy.  Do  you 
know  who  it  is  ?     Any  one  of  consequence  ?" 

' 1 1  thought  you  knew,  mamma.  It  is  Mr. 
Henry  himself." 

' '  Mr.  Henry  ?  Why  no !  I  never  dreamed 
that  he  had  written  any  thing." 

* l  Certainly  he  has.  I  supposed  you  had  heard 
of  it.  He  is  the  very  person  whose  poems  we 
have  admired  so  often.  But  now  I  think  of  it, 
he  has  only  very  recently  declared  himself.  His 
identity  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Taylor's  great  party,  and  you  have  been  too  ill 
ever  since  then  to  notice  such  things." 

"  Yes,  and  I  haven't  seen  any  of  our  acquaint- 
ance either :  we  shall  begin  to  have  plenty  of 
calls  now  that  I  am  getting  so  much  better. 
But  about  these  poems,  it  is  a  very  pretty  name 
for  a  book  :  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Rather  pretty,  but  a  little  too  much  on  the 
'Winnie  Wildwood'  and  the  other  fanciful  and 
alliterative  styles.  I  rallied  Mr.  Henry  on  the 
title,  and  he  confessed  that  it  was  rather  of  the 
romantic  order,  but  alleged  in  excuse  that  he 
wished  to  use  a  name  suggestive  of  nature,  and 
yet  without  pretension.  Moss  and  leaves  are 
certainly  unostentatious." 


"Suppose  you  read  to  me  a  while:  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  these  poems  are  like."  Rosa- 
lie obeyed,  and  her  mother  listened  with  pleas- 
ure. She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  "Leaves 
and  Mosses"  had  a  sweet  and  natural  charm  that 
had  fascinated  minds  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  her  own.  ' '  Why,  Rosalie, "  she  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm,  "Mr.  Henry  has  real  genius  !" 

"  So  I  think,  mamma." 

"  And  I  never  dreamed  of  it  in  him  !      What 

1  a  graceful  accomplishment  it  is  to  write  so  well ! 

I  admire  it  more  than  almost  any  other."     Poor 

;  Mrs.  Mayfield !  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  crossed 

't  her  mind.     And  to  be  an  author — a  crime  in  a 

poor  man — was  a  charming  thing  in  a  rich  one. 

"  Has  Mr.  Henry  any  business  ?"  she  present- 
ly inquired. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  lawyer,  mamma." 

"That  is  very  well,  too.  I  like  to  see  that 
■  sort  of  spirit  in  a  young  man.  He  should  have 
some  profession,  some  steady  occupation,  al- 
ways." 

"You  are  quite  right,  dear  mamma." 

"Because  if  one  is  ever  so  rich  employment 
is  desirable.  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in 
Europe,  but  in  our  country-  I  am  sure  that  a 
young  man  of  the  largest  fortune  is  much  better 
off  to  have  something  practical  and  important  to 
take  up  his  mind." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,"  assented  Rosalie, 
who  thought  the  conversation  was  taking  a  rather 
speculative  turn. 

A  familiar  ring  was  now  heard  at  the  door. 
"Yes,  my  dear,  go  down,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  in  answer  to  Rosalie's  inquiring  glance. 
"I  feel  extremely  well  to-day,  and  shall  amuse 
myself  perfectly  with  Mr.  Henry's  book  while 
you  are  gone." 

Our  young  friends  found  their  tete-a-tete  this 
morning  somewhat  embarrassing.  While  her 
mother  was*  so  very  ill,  and  Rosalie  had  only 
come  down  for  a  few  minutes  to  answer  in  per- 
son Mr.  Henry's  inquiries,  there  had  been  no 
time  for  awkward  consciousness  ;  but  now,  when 
he  had  asked  after  Mrs.  Mayfield's  health  and 
received  the  gratifying  assurance  that  she  was 
rapidly  convalescing,  his  mind  at  once  reverted 
to  the  avowal  he  had  determined  to  make  so 
soon  as  that  point  was  reached.  Rosalie,  half 
aware  of  his  feelings,  half  awakened  to  the  state 
of  her  owrn  heart,  found  little  to  say.  Conversa- 
tion proceeded  by  very  slow  and  easy  stages. 

"Have  you  ever  read  this  little  book?"  said 
Rosalie,  at  length,  making  a  desperate  effort 
after  self-control  as  she  took  up  the  "Loves  of 
the  Poets,"  which  lay  in  "blue  and  gold"  upon 
the  centre-table.  "It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  '  gentle  craft'  and  the  fair 
ladies  who  inspired  them." 

So  Mr.  Henry  had  heard ;  he  had  never  read 
the  volume  in  question,  however,  and  did  not 
care  to.  He  preferred  such  knowledge  of  the 
]  oots  as  he  could  gain  from  their  own  writings 


md  contemporary  authors.      Statistics  in  these 


matters  were  not  to  his  taste. 

"You  have  acted  with  prudence, 


said  Rosa- 


SUCH  A  MISTAKE ! 
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lie,  smiling  mischievously,  "if  you  wished  to 
retain  your  enthusiasm.  Do  you  know  I  used 
to  think,  when  I  was  younger,  that  it  was  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  loved  by  a  poet  and  immor- 
talized in  his  verses?  But  this  little  book  has 
sadly  undeceived  me.  Who  would  care  to  be 
Beatrice,  and  have  her  praises  chanted  years 
after  her  death  by  the  husband  of  the  ill-tem- 
pered Gemma  Donati?  Or  'Highland  Mary,' 
with  one's  memory  recalled  and  apostrophized 
when  her  adorer  was  most  happily  married  to 
another  woman  ?  Only  to  think  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  '  Mary  in  Heaven'  was  com- 
posed !" 

"What  were  they?" 

' '  Have  you  never  heard  them  ?  The  excellent 
Robert,  it  seems,  had  been  working  all  day  in 
harvest,  apparently  in  fine  spirits ;  but  as  night 
came  on  he  'grew  very  sad  about  something,' 
and  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  whither 
his  affectionate  wife  followed  him,  urging  him  to 
come  in,  as  the  air  was  cold,  and  she  feared  for 
his  health.  He  promised  again  and  again  to 
come,  but  still  delayed  compliance;  at  last  she 
went  out  and  found  her  bard  '  stretched  upon  a 
heap  of  straw;'  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  'beautiful 
planet  that  shone  like  another  moon.'  This 
time  she  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in,  when  he 
immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  the  stanzas  to 
'  Mary  in  Heaven.' " 

"  After  which  he  probably  had  a  chat  with  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  a  '  drap'  of  something  to  cheer 
his  drooping  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  laughing. 
"  Really,  Miss  Mayfield,  it  was  shameful ;  Mrs. 
Burns  should  be  indicted  for  the  cruel  blow  her 
recital  has  inflicted  on  all  romance-loving  young 
ladies  like  yourself." 

"Indeed,"  said  Rosalie,  shaking  her  pretty 
head,  "I  don't  blame  her  in  the, least.  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  very  pleasant  for  her  to  have  her 
husband  writing  those  beautiful,  passionate  verses 
to  another  woman  ?  She  did  quite  right  to  give 
a  simple  detail  of  the  facts  in  the  case. " 

"But  ' Mary'  was  dead,  you  must  remember." 

' '  I  think  such  a  rival  must  be  almost  worse 
than  a  living  one ;  because  with  the  latter  there 
is  always  a  possibility  that  she  may  reveal  defects 
that  shall  cure  her  lover  of  his  devotion.  But 
the  dead  are  safe :  their  faults  are  forgotten  ; 
their  virtues  alone  remembered ;  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  poetic  halo  thrown  about  them  with  which 
any  woman  might  dread  to  contrast  herself." 

' '  What  other  instances  do  you  feel  disposed 
to  carp  at  among  these  unlucky  poets?" 

"Oh!  very  many.  How  poor  and  artificial 
a  thing  is  Waller's  passion  for  his  Sacharissa, 
for  example.  In  almost  every  case  you  will  find 
that  the  lady  was  indifferent  to  her  adorer,  or 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach ;  or  else  that  he  cel- 
ebrated her  charms  at  leisure,  while  he  was  com- 
fortably espoused  to  some  one  else.  I  must  say 
that  I  should  rather  have  been  Mrs.  Donne,  or 
Habington's  Castara,  than  any  of  the  Stellas, 
Lauras,  or  Leonoras.  I  should  very  much  pre- 
fer inferior  poetry,  accompanied  by  truthful  feel- 
ing." 


' '  So  you  think, "  said  Mr.  Henry,  seriously, 
after  a  short  pause,  "that  you  could  not  value 
any  poetic  celebrity  that  was  not  founded  on  a 
mutual  attachment?" 

Rosalie,  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  the  dan- 
gerous ground  she  had  been  treading  upon,  knew 
not  how  to  retreat ;  she  blushed  violently,  and 
could  not  reply. 

"And  you  would  rather,"  he  added,  drawing 
nearer,  and  taking  in  his  her  unresisting  hand, 
"be  the  dear  wife  of  a  humble  poet  than  the  dis- 
tant heroine  of  the  greatest  ?" 

Every  one  can  guess  at  Rosalie's  answer. 

IIL 

Not  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  above 
interview  ere  Rosalie,  with  smiles  and  blushes, 
had  confided  to  her  mother  its  substance  and  re- 
sult. Great  was  Mrs.  Mayfield's  inward  exulta- 
tion. Surely  she  might  now  consider  herself  a 
favorite  of  fortune.  Her  child,  her  beautiful 
Rosalie,  had  accomplished  a  destiny  more  brill- 
iant than  she  had  ever  predicted  for  her.  Wealth, 
that  would  secure  her  luxury  and  leisure ;  fash- 
ion, position,  and  more  than  that  —  a  husband 
whose  virtues  she  could  esteem,  whose  genius  she 
must  admire,  and  whom,  to  crown  all,  she  evi- 
dently loved  with  all  her  heart.  Very  compla- 
cently did  the  mother  recall  those  words  of  Mrs. 
James  :  "  He  bears  the  highest  possible  charac- 
ter." To  be  sure,  in  her  former  estimates  of 
what  Rosalie's  husband  was  to  be,  character  and 
mind  had  not  very  largely  entered  ;  but  she  now 
felt  and  acknowledged  their  value. 

"As  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  see  him, 
mamma,"  said  Rosalie,  "Mr.  Henry  will  call  to 
ask  your  consent." 

"  And  that  will  be  to-morrow,  my  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Mayfield.  "I  feel  myself  immensely  bet- 
ter. The  sight  of  your  happiness  has  done  me 
more  good  than  all  the  physician's  visits." 

The  next  day,  at  a  quite  early  hour,  Mrs. 
Mayfield  might  have  been  seen  ensconced  in  the 
depths  of  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  going  through 
in  form  the  interview  with  her  daughter's  futur. 
It  was  delightfully  satisfactory.  Mr.  Henry  was 
so  respectful,  yet  solicitous.  He  spoke  with  such 
tenderness,  such  delicacy,  of  Rosalie,  and  asked 
her  hand  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  he  feared 
a  refusal— as  if,  in  short,  he  were  asking  a  favor 
instead  of  conferring  one.  But  then,  Mrs.  May- 
field  suddenly  recollected,  he  could  not  know 
how  glad  she  was  to  give  him  her  child  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  quite  as  well  he  could  not.  He 
set  her  heart  at  rest,  too,  on  the  only  subject  that 
disturbed  her.  In  all  her  plans  for  Rosalie's  set- 
tlement she  had  arranged,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  she  should  live  with  the  young  couple ;  but 
when  an  actual  engagement  was  under  consider- 
ation she  began  to  experience  some  misgivings. 
She  was  well  aware  of  the  common  prejudice 
against  mothers-in-law  ;  and  suppose  Mr.  Henry 
shared  in  it  ?  Well,  it  would  be  hard  for  her, 
but  she  could  live  by  herself;  at  any  rate,  she 
would  have  her  dear  child's  happiness  to  rejoice 
in.    These  misgivings  made  the  present  arrange- 
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ment  all  the  more  agreeable.  Mr.  Henry  said 
with  so  much  feeling  that  he  could  not  think  of 
asking  a  mother  to  give  up  her  only  child,  and 
that  she  would  confer  the  greatest  possible  favor 
on  both  himself  and  Rosalie  by  consenting  to 
share  their  home.  She  must  not  consider  that, 
in  the  proposed  marriage,  she  was  to  lose  a  daugh- 
ter, but  only  to  gain  a  son,  etc.,  etc.  All  of 
which  had  in  it  nothing  very  striking  or  original, 
but  was  not  on  that  account  less  pleasing  to  the 
proud  and  gratified  mother.  So  happy  was  she 
that  at  times  a  doubt  came  over  her  whether  it 
were  not  all  a  dream,  and  she  pinched  her  arm 
quite  cruelly  to  make  sure  that  she  was  enjoying 
a  "  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss."  When  the 
filial  elect  had  taken  his  departure  she  was  pro- 
fuse in  her  praises  to  Rosalie  of  his  delicacy,  his 
generosity,  his  nobleness  ;  all  of  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  young  lady  echoed  in  her  heart, 
though  outwardly  she  disclaimed  for  him  any 
special  virtue. 

"  Why,  what  did  you  expect  of  us,  mamma  ?" 
she  asked.  "  Did  you  suppose  we  would  leave 
you  alone,  widowed  and  invalid  as  you  now  are  ? 
You  paid  me  a  poor  compliment  if  you  fancied  I 
should  forsake  the  mother  who  had  loved  and 
cared  for  me  all  my  life  for  a  person  I  had  known 
but  a  few  weeks." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  didn't  doubt  you  at  all ;  but 
you  know  how  men  sometimes  feel  about  these 
things." 

"Mr.  Caudle,  for  instance.  Well,  mamma, 
I  hope  Mr.  Henry  is  no  more  like  him  than  I 
like  his  wife,  or  you  like  that  lady's  'dear  mo- 
ther."' 

"You  may  laugh,  Rosalie,  but  it  is  a  very 
common  prejudice,  and  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  Such  being  the  case,  you  may  im- 
agine how  I  was  touched  by  Mr.  Henry's  noble 
behavior.  He  will  find  it  no  loss  to  him,  either. 
Even  in  the  richest  household  a  person  of  expe- 
rience can  prevent  much  irregularity  and  waste  ; 
and  against  all  waste  I  set  my  face  decidedly,  no 
matter  how  great  the  means  are." 

' '  If  experience  is  valuable  in  a  rich  household 
it  will  be  doubly  so  in  ours,"  remarked  Rosalie, 
' '  for  I  opine  it  will  not  be  at  all  of  that  descrip- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Mayfield  Avas  so  absorbed  in  delightful 
visions  that  she  did  not  hear  this  comment, 
or  it  might  have  provoked  unpleasant  explana- 
tion. 

The  business  of  preparation  now  began  in 
earnest ;  the  lover  had  pleaded  for  a  short  en- 
gagement, and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in 
three  months — there  was  plenty  to  do.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Mayfield  could  venture  out  a  hackney- 
coach  was  hired  by  the  day,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  spent  hour  after  hour  at  Beck's  or 
Stewart's,  examining,  selecting,  purchasing,  the 
innumerable  beautiful  artd  costly  articles  that 
compose  the  trousseau.  Reversing  the  rule  on 
such  occasions  it  was  the  fair  fiancee  who  hinted 
of  economy,  who  thought  such  and  such  things 
unnecessary  or  extravagant ;  it  was  the  parent 


who  insisted  that  the  various  elegances  were  not 
only  suitable,  but  indispensable. 

' '  Now,  dear  mamma, "  said  Rosalie,  one  morn- 
ing, "about  the  dress  for  the  ceremony;  we 
shall  not  have  a  large  party,  so  something  sim- 
ple and  pretty  will  be  all  that  is  required. " 

"No,  it  will  not  be  a  large  party,  to  be  sure, 
because  our  house  is  small,  and  a  crowd  in  a 
small  house  is  decidedly  vulgar.  A  jam  in  a 
great  house,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  different ; 
it  shows  such  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance. 
But  though  the  party  will  be  small  I  intend  it  to 
be  brilliant,  and  I  wish  your  dress  to  correspond. 
However,  let  me  hear  what  your  own  ideas 
are." 

"I  think,  mamma,  a  good  silk — not  too  rich, 
because  it  would  be  wasted  with  an  overdress — 
with  double  skirts  of  tulle,  looped  with  flowers, 
a  puffed  tulle  berthe,  and  a  tulle  vail,  very  long 
and  ample,  would  be  what  I  should  like.  These, 
with  a  wreath,  bouquet,  etc.,  would  be  quite 
sufficient." 

"  Why,  my  child,  half  the  brides  in  town  this 
winter  wore  just  such  a  dress." 

"  I  know  it,  mamma — that  is  the  very  reason. 
It  is  pretty  and  becoming,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered entirely  proper.  I  do  not  care  for  any 
thing  more." 

"But  /  do,  Rosalie.  Now  I  think  a  rich 
moire  antique,  with  a  Honiton  berthe  and  vail — 
I  wouldn't  venture  on  flounces,  they  are  rather 
extravagant — would  be  beautiful." 

"But  oh,  mamma,  so  expensive!" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear.  I  always  sup- 
posed you  would  be  married  some  day  if  you 
lived,  and  have  made  provision  for  it.  I  don't 
expect  to  have  it  happen  more  than  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  I  can  afford  to  give  you  things  suita- 
ble to  your  future  station. " 

"I  don't  see  how  my  station  is  to  be  altered 
in  any  way,  mamma;  we  shall  have  probably 
the  very  same  circle  we  know  at  present." 

"Simple  little  thing!"  thought  the  mother. 
"  It's  just  as  well  to  let  her  go  on  so.  If  she  has 
no  idea  that  she  is  elevating  herself  at  all,  he  will 
be  much  less  likely  to  fancy  hereafter  that  he  has 
done  her  an  honor.  True,  my  dear,"  she  added, 
aloud  ;  ' '  but  you  know  brides  always  dress  a  good 
deal.  If  after  a  time,  when  you' have  your  hus- 
band's money  to  spend,  you  choose  to  practice 
economy,  it  will  be  all  very  well.  But  now  I 
shall  get  what  I  think  proper.  I  told  the  man 
to  be  here  with  the  hack  at  eleven ;  and  we  will 
drive  straight  to  Miss  Lawson,  and  get  that  love 
of  a  bonnet  you  admired  so  much  yesterday.  No 
remonstrances,  Rosalie,  for  they'll  not  be  of  the 
slightest  use." 

Few%  girls  require  much  urging  to  accept  of 
such  luxuries  as  their  elders  choose  to  provide, 
and  Rosalie  smilingly  yielded.  She  had  a  great 
love  of  beautiful  things,  and  was,  besides,  accus- 
tomed to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  constituted 
authority.  Never  being  admitted  to  her  mo- 
ther's pecuniary  confidence  she  was  quite  igno- 
rant, too,  of  their  real  circumstances,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Mayfield  would  do  every 
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thing  as  it  should  be.  As  they  rolled  along  to 
Lawson's,  the  mother,  leaning  back  against  the 
cushions,  saw  with  her  mind's  eye  future  drives 
she  should  take  in  Rosalie's  company,  not,  as 
now,  in  a  "  shabby  hack,"  as  she  internally  des- 
ignated the  vehicle  in  question,  but  in  their  OAvn 
carriage  drawn  by  steeds  of  mettle,  driven  by 
coachmen  of  bulk.  Sweet  visions !  how  sooth- 
ing to  maternal  pride ! 

Good  society  is  like  the  Russians;  it  has  a 
great  horror  of  sickness,  and  indeed  of  distress 
of  any  kind.  While  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  ill  very 
few  of  the  ' '  dear  five  hundred"  came  near  her, 
and  most  of  these  contented  themselves  with  in- 
quiries at  the  door.  Now  that  she  was  well 
again  and  the  fact  of  Rosalie's  engagement  was 
bruited  abroad,  callers  became  plentiful,  and  on 
their  return  from  shopping  expeditions  there 
would  be  found  quite  a  litter  of  cards  on  the 
centre-table.  Every  one  congratulated  Mrs. 
Mayfield !  It  was  such  a  charming  match  for 
Rosalie !  Such  a  handsome  young  man,  so  per- 
fectly suited  to  her  in  person !     And  then  such 


a  genius !  and  do  you  know  Mr. 


tells  me 


he  is  succeeding  nobly  in  his  profession  ?  He  is 
thought  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  at 
the  bar !  And  his  character !  ah,  there  you  are 
fortunate,  dear  Mrs.  Mayfield !  I'm  afraid  you 
don't  half  appreciate  it !  Young  men  nowadays, 
particularly  these  literary  characters,  are  apt  to 
be  so  dreadfully  unsteady.  But  certainly  if  any 
one  deserves  to  do  well,  it  is  Rosalie;  such  a 
sweet  girl,  and  so  extremely  beautiful.  On  these 
themes  were  the  changes  rung  unceasingly,  and 
the  delighted  auditor  was  never  weary. 

"  What  an  excellent  thing,"  she  often  re- 
marked to  herself,  "good  breeding  is!  Every 
one  of  these  people  knows  that  it  is  a  splendid 
match  for  Rosalie,  but  nobody  even  hints,  ever 
so  delicately,  what  an  advantage  it  will  be  to  her 
in  the  way  of  money.  They  only  talk  of  Edgar's 
talents  and  reputation,  and  all  that,  just  as  if  she  | 
had  been  used  to  a  fortune  from  her  cradle,  and 
it  was  not  worth  mentioning."  Very  solacing 
were  these  thoughts  ;  all  the  days  passed  in  a 
delicious  flutter  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  slight  decadence 
of  bliss  when  the  engagement-ring  was  first  shown 
her.  She  had  imagined  its  splendors  so  radiant- 
ly beforehand  that  the  pretty  little  gage  tV amour 
which  Rosalie  one  day  exhibited  seemed  to  her 
almost  shabby.  No  diamond  solitaire  this,  blaz- 
ing like  the  Koh-i-noor  cut  down  a  trifle.  It 
contained  three  stones :  the  central  one  of  fair 
size;  those  on  each  side  much  smaller.  Mrs. 
Mayficld's  experienced  glance  told  her  in  a  mo- 
ment that  it  could  never  have  cost  over  seventy- 
live  or  a  hundred  dollars. 

"Only  think,  mamma,"  said  Rosalie,  who, 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  pretty  girl  in  a  pretty 
ornament,  was  turning  the  ring  on  her  finger 
and  watching  its  sparkle,  "  that  I  should  have  a 
diamond  ring !    I  am  sure  I  never  expected  to. " 

"  But  I  expected  you  would,"  thought  the  mo- 
ther, ' '  and  a  much  handsomer  one  than  this. " 
She  examined  it  more  closely ;  the  stones  were 


good  and  clear,  but  she  could  not  conscientiously 
exceed  her  first  estimate  of  their  value.  "  It  is 
very  strange,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  quite  unac- 
countable. It  would  be  a  very  pretty  ring  for  a 
clerk  on  a  salary  to  give;  but  for  Mr.  Henry!" 
and  the  dreadful  suspicion  crossed  her  mind — 
' '  If  he  should  be  mean ! " 

Such  a  thought  could  not,  however,  hold  out 
long  against  Edgar's  frank  and  manly  bearing. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  literary  tastes — these  author- 
people  never  seemed  to  be  quite  of  sound  mind 
on  common  matters.  In  the  first  place,  he  prob- 
ably knew  nothing  about  how  costly  a  ring  he 
ought  to  give ;  in  the  second,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
been  terribly  overreached  in  the  price.  That 
was  the  worst  of  authorship ;  it  was  well  Edgar 
was  a  rich  man.  With  these  unpractical  ways 
she  should  tremble  for  Rosalie's  future  if  he  were 
not. 

Meanwhile,  the  promessi  sposi  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  matters  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. They  had,  at  present,  no  care  even  of 
house  or  furniture  hunting ;  for  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  after  the  wedding-jaunt  they  should 
stay  with  "  mamma,"  and  look  up  such  a  house 
as  suited  them  at  their  leisure.  Mrs.  Mayfield 
thought  this,  an  excellent  plan,  as  she  should  feel 
so  much  more  at  liberty  to  suggest  and  advise 
when  they  were  actually  married.  Besides  which, 
there  was  really  so  much  to  do  with  Rosalie's 
own  preparations  that  there  was  no  time  for  any 
thing  else.  The  lovers  passed  all  their  evenings 
together ;  sometimes  Rosalie  showed  the  pretty 
things  she  had  bought  during  the  day;  all  of 
which,  indiscriminately,  Edgar  admired  with  en- 
thusiasm on  hearing  them  commended  by  such 
lovely  lips  or  exhibited  upon  so  beautiful  a  form. 
Sometimes  they  sang  together,  or  Edgar  read 
aloud ;  or,  seated  near  each  other,  talked  in  con- 
fidential whispers  of  matters  vastly  interesting  to 
themselves.  All  this  Mrs.  Mayfield  could  see 
from  her  station  on  the  back-parlor  sofa,  where 
she  often  reclined  of  an  evening,  and  where,  it 
must  be  confessed,  she  occasionally  * '  napped"  a 
little,  overcome  with  weariness  from  the  day's 
exertions. 

Time  passed,  and  it  was  within  a  week  of  the 
wedding.  Fast  and  furious  flew  the  needles  of 
the  dress-makers,  and  at  home  Rosalie  was  equal- 
ly busy  with  many  little  personal  matters.  The 
bridal  presents  began  to  come  in ;  not  so  plenti- 
fully as  in  the  case  of  richer  people,  but  still  with 
creditable  profusion.  There  were  plenty  of  sil- 
ver pie-knives,  pickle-forks,  porte-monnaies,  card- 
cases,  napkin-rings,  butter-knives,  salt-cellars, 
and  such  small  gear.  Mr.  Henry's  sister,  mar- 
ried to  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  sent  a 
real  camel's-hair  shawl,  and  his  brother,  at  the 
South,  ordered  a  splendid  tea-service  from  Ball 
and  Black.  Rosalie's  godfather  sent  her  a  set 
of  pearls ;  and  there  were  point-lace  handker- 
chiefs and  Mechlin  handkerchiefs ;  there  were 
collars  and  sleeves  ;  there  were  rings  and  brooch- 
es, rich  or  plain,  according  to  the  taste  or  means 
of  the  donors.     Rosalie  Avas  delighted  ;  it  seemed 
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to  her  like  a  fairy-tale,  that  she  was  the  owner 
of  all  these  pretty  things.  She  said  as  much  as 
she  stood  looking  at  them  one  evening  with  her 
mother  and  betrothed.  They  both  smiled  at  her 
childish  pleasure;  and  Mrs.  Mayfield  thought 
what  an  excellent  thing  it  was  that  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  fairy  tale. 

' '  Your  friends  have  been  most  generous,  Ed- 
gar," she  presently  remarked. 

"Have  they,  indeed ?  I  did  not  know  it,"  he 
answered. 

"Certainly  they  have,"  and  she  pointed  out 
various  articles  which  had  come  from  cousins, 
uncles,  and  aunts  on  the  Henry  side.  "Our 
family  is  not  as  well  represented  here,"  she  con- 
tinued. "To  tell  the  truth,  we  have  not  many 
rich  connections.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Bushe 
will  send  you,  Rosalie." 

"I  can't  tell,  mamma;  nothing  at  all,  per- 
haps. " 

' '  I  dare  say.  At  his  niece's  wedding  he  gave 
her  a  little  silver  filagree  watch-case.  A  charm- 
ing present !  only  fit  to  use  at  night  when  she 
could  not  see  it !  And  when  Miss  Tomkins — 
old  Joshua  Tomkins's  daughter — was  married, 
he  sent  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  that  cost  a 
large  sum,  and  he  had  never  even  seen  her — 
was  only  a  business  acquaintance  of  her  father! 
Cousin  Anne  remonstrated  with  him  then ;  she 
said  she  did  think  it  was  downright  extravagance. 
But  Mr.  Bushe  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
his  business  standing,  and  that  was  his  reason 
for  doing  it." 

"It  is  a  pity  Miss  Tomkins  could  not  have 
known  that,"  said  Rosalie.  "She  would  have 
prized  the  gift  very  highly." 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,"  remarked  Mrs.  May- 
field,  "silver  is  silver,  and  the  pitcher  was  just 
as  good  as  if  the  motive  had  been  better.  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  Rosalie,  if  he  sent  you  a  Pa- 
rian figure,  or  perhaps  a  china  card-receiver." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Rosalie,  smiling,  "  we  shall 
do  very  well,  I  doubt  not,  if  he  sends  nothing  at 
all." 

That  night  Mrs.  Mayfield  dreamed  that  thieves 
had  broken  into  the  house  and  stolen  every  ves- 
tige of  the  bridal  presents.  She  awoke  with  a 
feeling  of  blank  amazement  and  horror,  and 
could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  it  was  a 
dream.  She  afterward  regarded  it  as  a  presenti- 
ment. 

IV. 

Seldom  is  a  visitor  more  cordially  greeted  than 
was  Mrs.  James  when  she  came  next  morning  to 
make  a  congratulatory  call.  Her  footing  with 
the  Mayfields  was  rather  that  of  a  friend  than  a 
mere  acquaintance ;  but  as  she  had  been  spend- 
ing some  months  in  Washington  and  had  onlv 
returned  a  few  days  before,  the  approaching  mar- 
riage was  still  a  fresh  topic  to  her.  She  asked 
a  great  many  questions,  and  offered  numerous 
good  wishes ;  and  in  proof  of  these  last,  took 
from  her  pocket  a  little  case  containing  the  pret- 
tiest of  Geneva  watches  and  the  richest  of  chains, 
which  were  offered  for  Rosalie's  acceptance.  In 
requital  of  this  courtesy  she  was  shown  all  the 


bridal  presents  and  such  items  of  the  trousseau 
as  had  come  home  from  the  several  modistes. 
When  every  thing  had  been  inspected  and  criti- 
cised, and  admired,  and  lingered  over  with  that 
loving  reluctance  which  women  feel  to  quit  an 
article  of  finer}-,  the  three  ladies  sat  down  in  the 
back  parlor  a  while. 

"So  Miss  Rosalie,"  said  the  visitor,  "you 
have  acted  out  your  romantic  fancies — it  was 
love  at  first  sight,  I  hear." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  returned  the  smiling 
girl.      "Pray,  who  told  you  so,  Mrs.  James?" 

"A  little  bird.  Not  that  it  was  necessary, 
for  any  one  who  saw  you  together  the  evening 
of  Mrs.  Taylor's  party  knew  all  about  it.  By- 
the-by,  there  is  another  engagement  in  conse- 
quence of  that  party ;  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing fatal  in  the  air." 

"Who  is  it,  may  we  ask?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

"Mr.  Irwin  and  Amy  Sandford.  You  may 
remember  seeing  them  a  good  deal  together.  It 
is  a  great  match  for  her ;  you  know  the  Sand- 
fords  are  quite  poor.  However,  Mr.  Irwin  can 
afford  to  consult  his  own  taste,  and  his  family 
are  very  well  pleased,  I  hear.  And  speaking  of 
them  reminds  me  of  the  funny  mistake  I  made 
in  talking  to  you  that  night." 

"  I  don't  now  recall  any  mistake,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  smiling  pleasantly,  and  ready  to  excuse 
with  graciousness  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

"  You  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  I  suppose, 
having  so  many  important  matters  to  think  of 
since ;  but  don't  you  remember  my  telling  you 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  the  fortune,  and  Mr.  Irwin 
the  author;  and  our  both  agreeing  that  Mr. 
Henry  was  so  distinguished-looking,  and  that  we 
should  have  known  from  his  appearance  that  he 
'was  to  the  manner  born.'  I  have  laughed 
twenty  times  since  to  think  of  it.  I  didn't  know 
either  of  the  young  men  myself,  and  whether 
somebody  told  me  wrong,  or  whether  I  confused 
the  matter — " 

What  was  the  end  of  this  sentence  no  one  will 
ever  exactly  know,  for  at  this  juncture  Mrs. 
Mayfield  fainted  dead  away.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible confusion  and  alarm,  cutting  of  stay-laces, 
dashing  with  cold  water,  and  application  of  salts 
to  the  nose  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  Mrs.  James  took  her  leave,  averring  that  it 
made  her  so  nervous  to  see  a  person  in  that  state 
that  she  could  do  no  good,  and  was  only  in  the 
way. 

When  Mrs.  Mayfield  returned  to  consciousness 
she  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  her  own  room,  and 
Rosalie  was  bending  over  her.  The  sight  of  her 
daughter  brought  all  her  woes  to  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  She  groaned,  and  turned  her 
face  away. 

"  Leave  me,  Rosalie !  leave  me,  child  !  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  or  any  one.  Close  the  shutters, 
and  don't  come  up  till  I  ring." 

"  But,  mamma,  you  are  ill ;  can  I  not  do  some- 
thing for  you  ?  Let  me  stay  in  the  room,  at  any 
rate;  I  will  be  perfectly  quiet." 

"No,  child,  no — I  can't  have  you.     I  shall 
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do  veiy  well,  but  I  want  to  be  by  myself;"  and 
Rosalie,  sadly  perplexed  by  her  mother's  sudden 
illness  and  strange  behavior,  was  fairly  driven 
from  the  room. 

Left  alone,  the  poor  mother  had  to  face  the 
conviction  of  her  terrible  mistake  and  its  conse- 
quences. Alas !  alas  !  and  she  had  been  the 
means  of  binding  Rosalie  to  the  very  fate  that, 
of  all  others,  she  dreaded  most  for  her!  Her 
child  was  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and,  worse  than 
that,  a  poor  author !  Where  were  all  those 
blissful  visions — those  bright  anticipations — that 
had  upheld  her  from  earth  during  the  past  few 
months  ?  All  gone  in  a  moment !  She  had 
plunged  Rosalie  into  the  same  life  that  she  her- 
self had  suffered  so  long,  and  from  which  it  had 
been  her  firmest  purpose  to  preserve  her  child. 
Rosalie  must  do  as  she  had  done;  forego  .all 
luxury,  curtail  even  necessaries,  and,  after  all, 
find  it  a  hard  matter  to  live  within  her  income ! 
Her  beautiful  child  must  manage  and  drudge ; 
must  see  things  getting  shabby,  and  have  no 
means  to  renew  them ;  must  find  her  clothes 
worn  and  out  of  fashion,  and  have  no  money  to 
replace  them.  She  must  use  delf  where  other 
people  used  china ;  must  walk  where  they  rode  ; 
must  wear  calico  where  they  wore  silk  or  satin. 
She  must  keep  inferior  servants,  and  do  half  the 
work  herself;  must  undergo  privations,  mortifi- 
cations. The  nursery  must  be  her  opera,  and  the 
kitchen  her  ball-room ;  and  amidst  these  sordid 
cares  her  beauty  would  fade  and  her  youth  de- 
part. Oh,  it  was  dreadful !  and  poor  Mrs.  May- 
field  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  How  differ- 
ently had  she  hoped !  how  differently  believed  ! 
She  thought  Rosalie  was  safe,  forever  safe,  from 
the  faintest  shadow  of  want  or  poverty.  But  it 
was  not  too  late  yet;  she  would  break  off  the 
engagement. 

Then  came  the  thought  of  the  publicity — the 
scandal.  It  was  so  near  the  wedding-day — all 
the  preparations  made — every  one  would  wonder 
so  what  the  reason  could  possibly  be — and  Ro- 
salie might  refuse  to  give  up  her  lover,  or,  if  she 
consented,  would  be  so  unhappy.  Then  the  true 
cause  would  be  sure  to  leak  out,  and  they  would 
be  laughing-stocks  for  life.  No,  the  engagement 
could  not  be  broken  off".  She  must  abide  by  it, 
however  dreadful  the  result. 

How  she  had  misunderstood  and  mistaken 
Mr.  Henry's  words!  On  asking  her  consent, 
and  making  a  statement  of  his  affairs,  he  had 
told  her  that  he  had  a  "small  property,"  en- 
tirely independent  of  his  profession  and  author- 
ship. She  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  modest  way 
of  alluding  to  his  fortune,  and  had  made  no  in- 
quiries, not  liking  to  show  curiosity  upon  the 
subject.  She  now  recurred  to  his  words  with 
ironical  bitterness.  "Small  property!"  she 
thought ;  ' '  small  enough  I  dare  say.  I  won- 
der how  much  it  is ;  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  perhaps ! " 

Then  there  was  that  ridiculous  trousseau! 
She  fairly  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  sums 
already  spent,  and  the  bills  that  were  yet  to 
come.     Why  had  she  been  so  deaf  to  all  Rosa- 


I  lie's  remonstrances,  so  blind  to  all  she  might 

I  have  seen?     "A  thousand  dollars  have  gone 

'  for  her  clothes,"  she  thought;   "I  might  much 

better  have  bought  her  steel  knives  and  forks, 

and  ingrain  carpeting." 

Hours  passed  in  these  bitter  self-upbraidings 
and  fruitless  repining;  but  at  last  Mrs.  May- 
field's  native  good  sense  awoke  to  the  folly  of 
lamentation.  "  What's  done  is  done,"  she  said, 
"  and  all  I  can  hope  for  now  is  that  Mrs.  James 
will  not  spread  the  story  of  her  call  this  morn- 
ing all  over  town,  and  make  both  Rosalie  and 
myself  ridiculous.  At  any  rate  I  will  not  give 
her  any  clew  to  the  mystery  of  my  sudden  ill- 
ness if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  This  business 
must  be  gone  through  with,  and  I  will  do  it 
bravely."  So  saying  she  arose,  bathed  her  eyes 
and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  unusually  grave  and 
quiet  all  the  evening,  but  that  was  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  her  not  feeling  so  well  as  usual. 

The  wedding  came  off  in  due  time,  and  was 
quite  a  recherclic  affair;  the  bride,  in  particular, 
being  pronounced  the  bride  of  the  season.  When 
the  happy  pair  had  set  off",  and  the  house  was 
clear  of  guests,  Mrs.  Mayficld  found  leisure  to 
examine  a  little  packet  which  Mr.  Bushe  had 
placed  in  her  hand  at  parting.  It  contained  a 
check  for  $5000  payable  to  Rosalie's  order.  So 
the  rich  cousin  had  opened  his  heart  for  once. 

By  the  time  the  newly  married  had  returned 
from  their  journey  Mrs.  Mayficld  had  grown 
quite  reconciled  to  the  state  of  affairs ;  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  it  might  have  been  much 
worse.  When  they  had  been  at  home  two  or 
three  Aveeks,  and  her  good-will  had  been  yet  fur- 
ther propitiated  by  numerous  little  filial  atten- 
tions from  Mr.  Henry,  you  could  hardly  have 
persuaded  her  that  any  thing  could  be  better. 
Rosalie  had  a  good  husband,  a  talented,  a  loving 
husband ;  and,  after  all,  happiness  did  not  con- 
sist in  having  money  to  spend.  This  pleasant 
view  of  things  was  not  lessened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  "property"  already  spoken  of,  though 
small,  was  not  paltry,  and  would  form  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  their  income. 

A  house  was  purchased,  after  suitable  hunt- 
ing, not  indeed  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  Madison 
Square,  yet  within  the  enchanted  limits  of  Up- 
per Tendom.  It  was  not  a  "palace,"  but  was 
sufficiently  spacious  and  convenient  for  a  small 
family.  They  furnished  it  prettily,  not  extrava- 
gantly; there  was  not  an  Aubusson  carpet,  a 
buhl  cabinet,  a  Claude  or  a  Titian  (so  called) 
in  the  building  from  top  to  bottom.  There  were 
plenty  of  books,  however,  and  fine  engravings  ,• 
and  such  carpets  and  furniture  as  they  had  were 
thoroughly  swept  and  nicely  dusted.  They  had 
no  fine  or  fashionable  servants ;  but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  possessed  their  souls  in  peace,  and 
were  never  cut  to  the  quick  by  a  sneer  from  a 
lady's  maid  or  a  foreign  cook.  Life  went  very 
smoothly  with  them;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, with  their  happy  and  sympathizing  mo- 
ther. 

One  evening  when   she  was  sitting  by  the 
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nursery  fire  with  a  little  Kosalie  on  her  knee, 
while  a  fine  boy  played  at  her  feet,  she  related 
to  Rosalie  mere  the  story  of  her  mistake,  and  the 
woeful  distress  it  caused  her. 

"But  I  recovered  from  it  long  ago,"  she  add- 
ed, laughing,  ' '  and  I  would  not  exchange  Ed- 
gar now  for  any  millionaire  of  them  all.  And 
Rosalie,  my  love,  I  often  think  of  what  your 
poor  father  used  to  say — that  it  is  better  to  have 
desires  according  to  our  means,  than  means  ac- 
cording to  our  desires ;  since,  in  the  first  case,  we 
very  soon  reach  a  limit,  but  in  the  second  our 
fancies  so  grow  and  expand  that  the  wealth  of 
Crcesus  himself  would  not  content  us." 


THE  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 

MR.  KELLEY— or,  to  be  more  explicit,  Will- 
iam Kelley,  Esquire,  Barrister,  of  London 
— in  the  year  of  grace  1853,  abandoned  the  musty 
inns  of  English  courts  for  the  dusty  highways  of 
Australia,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  himself 
what  El  Dorado  was  like.  He  frankly  confesses 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  book  of  his  tour ;  but 
ere  he  had  gone  far  on  his  way  the  daily  sight  of 
lucky  miners,  digging  and  spending  their  precious 
dust,  proved  too  much  for  his  soul's  equanimity, 
and  he  dropped  note-book  and  betook  himself  to 
the  spade  and  cradle,  which  seem  to  be  the  more 
important  gold  developers  of  that  auriferous  re- 
gion. 

To  land  in  Melbourne  at  that  time  was  to  be 
transported  to  a  new  world,  where  all  the  amen- 
ities and  many  of  the  decencies  of  life  were  for  a 
time  intermitted,  and  the  social  organization  re- 
sembled, more  than  any  thing  else,  a  vast  "  free 
and  easy,"  in  which  every  man  dressed,  acted, 
and  lived  as  best  suited  his  case-hardened  idio- 
syncrasies. Fancy  a  spruce  and  clegantly-got- 
up  cockney  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  city  of 
millionaire  ragamuffins,  who  wore  calico  shirts 
open  at  the  neck,  parti-colored  trowsers  stuck 
into  cowhide  boots,  and  a  jumper — a  kind  of 
Australian  blouse — instead  of  coat ;  who  talked 
in  a  hideous  but  expressive  slang,  wherein  the 
mild  term  for  whisky  was  ' '  strip  me  down  na- 
ked," and  to  be  "  stuck  up"  meant  to  be  the  un- 
fortunate subject  of  a  highway  robbery  ;  where 
every  body  drank,  at  all  times  and  for  all  imag- 
inable causes ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  entire 
population,  male  and  female,  seemed  to  be  de- 
voted, with  a  perseverance  worthy  a  better  cause, 
to  the  invention  of  new  and  outre  oaths  and 
curses;  "D-mn  you!"  being  the  commonplace 
salutation  between  friends,  strengthened,  on  meet- 
ing after  a  lengthened  separation,  by  an  added 
force  of  adjective  profanities,  which  the  reader 
will  excuse  us  from  here  jotting  down,  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  would  require  that  they 
should  be  printed  in  red  ink — fancy,  we  say,  a 
white -shirted,  kid-gloved  gentleman  from  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  London  set  down  in  such 
a  concourse,  and  you  have  Mr.  Kelley's  situation. 

"Here,  my  lad,  <lo  you  desire  a  job?"  he  in- 
quired of  a  young  fellow  who  was  complacently 
watching  the  landing  of  the  passengers. 

"What  sort?" 


"Just  to  carry  a  carpet-bag." 

"  Will  it  want  two  to  take  it  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  take  it  yourself,"  was  the  cool  reply, 
which  ended  this  initiatory  colloquy. 

A  search  for  lodgings  disclosed  the  architect- 
ural condition  of  the  town.  Where  frame  shan- 
ties had  taken  the  place  of  tents — which  was  by 
no  means  generally  the  case — these  huts  were 
built  in  the  slenderest  manner,  just  sufficient  to 
shed  the  rain,  but  freely  admitting  air  and  light. 
The  partitions  between  the  different  houses  in  a 
block  were  invariably  of  sized  cotton  cloth,  which 
admitted  the  convenience  of  conversing  with  your 
neighbor  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  your 
apartment.  Mr.  Kelley  notices,  however,  this 
indelicate  drawback,  that,  if  your  candle  hap- 
pened at  bed-time  to  be  extinguished  first,  you 
were  likely  to  be  startled  by  the  shadowy  phan- 
tom of  Mrs.  or  Miss  ABC,  next  door,  in  her 
night-dress,  preparing  for  the  slumber  of  inno- 
cence. For  one  of  these  rather  social  tene- 
ments the  moderate  sum  of  $1000  per  annum 
was  charged,  and  at  this  rate  they  were  eagerly 
snatched  up.  The  most  convenient  feature  of 
these  houses  was  the  floor,  which  was  laid  upon 
the  hen-coop  principle,  with  proper  gaps  between 
the  planks,  through  which  all  garbage  as  well 
as  various  smaller  articles  of  household  use  were 
prone  to  disappear. 

Being  lodged,  our  friend  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  obtaining  glimpses  at  the  Australian 
"  Elephant."  With  gold  so  plentiful  and  neces- 
saries so  scarce,  of  course  every  thing  was  high. 
The  first  essay  at  marketing  revealed  the  facts, 
portentous  to  a  moderate  purse,  that  a  small  load 
of  green  fire-wood  was  worth  $17;  a  small  bar- 
rel of  water,  $2 ;  a  pair  of  fowls,  $8 ;  eggs,  $4 
per  dozen ;  cabbages,  GO  cents  per  head ;  pota- 
toes, 12  cents  per  pound;  while  turkeys  were 
held  at  altogether  fancy  prices,  seventeen  dol- 
lars being  refused  for  a  fair  sample.  Such  prices 
were  readily  paid  by  men  and  women  whose 
wealth  was  as  boundless  as  sudden.  In  the 
fashionable  shops  (and  there  were  such)  no  arti- 
cle was  ever  found  fault  with  or  rejected,  unless, 
in  a  fit  of  absence,  the  shopman  happened  to  ask 
a  low  price  for  it — say  two  hundred  per  cent, 
above  cost.  Mr.  Kelley  relates  a  funny  story 
of  a  generous  digger,  shopping  with  his  dulcinea, 
and  overhearing  a  lady  (a  real  lady),  after  ex- 
amining a  piece  of  dress-silk,  put  it  down,  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  too  expensive ;  whereupon 
the  gallant  fellow  immediately  ordered  two  dress- 
patterns  to  be  cut  off,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
force  them  upon  her  as  a  free  gift. 

The  lion  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  our 
traveler  had  temporarily  established  himself  was 
a  digger,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  specimen 
brick  of  the  Australian  social  edifice.  His  wife 
had  "evenings  at  home"  in  her  shanty,  and  ev- 
ery day,  about  noon,  a  Clarence  and  pair  of 
horses  drew  up  in  the  deep  mud  opposite  the 
shanty  door,  to  take  them  out  for  a  suburban 
airing  and  a  round  of  the  fashionable  drinking 
saloons,  whence  this  generous  couple  generally 
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brought  back  a  select  circle  of  beery  friends. 
These  were  kept  for  a  strong  (mixed)  tea,  and 
sent  off  in  a  private  coach,  kept  for  that  purpose, 
as  soon  as  drunkenness  supervened ;  the  coach- 
man receiving  general  instructions  to  drop  his 
fares  "  any  where  on  the  north  side  of  Prince's 
Bridge."  These  jaunts  cost  the  moderate  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day.  When  the  digger 
was  laid  up  with  a  headache,  his  lady  employed 
herself  in  "getting  up  a  few  of  her  light  things ;" 
and  for  this  purpose  she  arrayed  herself  in  a  sat- 
in gown  stained  with  beer  and  rum,  a  pair  of 
massive  bracelets,  and  a  heavy  watch-chain  about 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  heavier  gold 
repeater.  Thus  dressed,  with  her  hair  done  up 
in  a  hard  knot  and  stayed  with  a  pearl-headed 
gold  pin,  this  virtuous  woman  stood  at  the  wash- 
tub  before  the  front  door,  up  to  her  elbows  in 
soap-lather,  and  proudly  "did  up  her  light 
things." 

Business  could  not,  of  course,  be  more  brisk 
than  in  a  community  where  every  other  man 
was  a  millionaire.  But  the  trade  in  horses  was 
more  money-making  than  any  other.  The  com- 
mon practice  in  the  outlying  districts  of  misap- 
propriating horse-flesh,  of  course  made  the  trade 
all  the  livelier.  "Planting"  horses  —  which 
means  stealing  an  animal  and  surrendering  it 
upon  receipt  of  a  proper  reward — was  a  common 
practice,  which  every  horseman  expected  to  sub- 
mit to.  Yet  good  horses  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chased under  from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  a  year's  keep  cost  not  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars.  With  this,  the  great 
horse  auctioneer  of  Melbourne  netted  an  income 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  iveek,  as  com- 
missions on  sales,  and  this  the  whole  year 
round ! 

The  law  was  also  remunerative,  and  in  this 
wise,  as  a  certain  shrewd  barrister  explained  it : 
An  ordinary  criminal  case  was  as  good  as  a 
year's  income ;  for  a  cut-throat-looking  client, 
in  ragged  apparel,  by  a  simple  surgical  operation 
on  his  waist-band,  would  half  fill  his  hat  with 
gold-dust,  or  extract  from  a  patch  on  his  coat  a 
flake  of  fifty  pound  bank-notes  which  would  pa- 
per a  room  —  both  probably  harvested  on  the 
highway.  If  there  was  an  acquittal — which,  for 
the  sake  of  society,  was  not  desirable — the  en- 
franchised culprit  did  not  stop  to  settle  accounts  ; 
and  if  Justice  asserted  herself,  there  were  rarely 
heirs  to  divide  the  plunder  with  the  lucky  law- 
yer. As  for  bankruptcies,  here  is  a  statement 
of  accounts  on  which  an  enlightened  court  g rant- 
ed a  first-class  certificate:  Liabilities,  £5319  11. 9. 
3d. ;  assets,  £29  6s.  6d.  ;  cause  of  insolvency, 
having  accepted  (but  not  paid)  accommodation- 
bills. 

As  for  other  trades  and  professions,  to  each, 
it  was  remarked,  was  joined  the  business  of  draw- 
ing teeth — all  the  shop-signs,  whatever  may  have 
been  advertised  for  sale,  ending  with  a  notice 
that  "  teeth  were  extracted  inside,"  some  "  safe- 
ly," others  "expeditiously,"  all  "cheaply." 
The  liberality  of  public  sentiment  was  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  an  advertisement  which 


appeared    on    the    windows    of   an    apotheca- 
ry: 

uTO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  ON  MODERATE  TERMS, 

uThe  first-class  Dublin  Diploma  of  the  late  Dr.  T r. 

Apply  to  his  disconsolate  Widow,  at  the  Old  Surgery  in 
the  Tent  next  the  European  National  Restaurant, 
"Clarendon  Street, 

" Emerald  Hill." 

But  the  great  speculation  of  the  day  was  in 
liquor.  Bar-rooms,  taps,  publics,  drinking  sa- 
loons of  every  name,  and  all  grades  of  non-re- 
spectability, turned  up  on  every  corner,  and  often- 
er.  Champagne — sham  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — sold  at  four  dollars  per  bottle,  ale  at  sixty 
cents,  and  the  "nobbier"  of  brandy  or  other  ar- 
dent spirit  (nobbier  being  equivalent  to  a  dram) 
was  charged  at  twenty-five  cents — all  change  to 
be  taken  in  cigars.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  community  was  to  have  drinks  around, 
and  the  minor  affairs  of  everyday  life  were  dis- 
cussed while  this  first  matter  was  being  duly  at- 
tended to.  The  theatres  and  all  the  other  pub- 
lic places  were  literally  surrounded  writh  rum- 
shops,  and  wherever  you  poked  your  nose  you 
were  met  with  an  invitation  to  "  walk  up  and  li- 
quor"— a  request  by  no  means  to  be  refused,  the 
digger  code  being,  "Drink  or  fight."  Ladies 
out  on  shopping  expeditions  were  not  above  stop- 
ping by  the  way  to  "  take  a  drain,"  and  indeed 
sometimes  invited  their  male  friends  to  join  them 
in  the  social  glass.  On  such  occasions  there  was 
no  lack  of  toasts.  "  Here's  the  health  of  Molly 
Connor,"  roared  out  one  of  her  boarders,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time  that  "it  would  be 
all  the  better  if  there  was  a  little  more  stringth 
in  her  tay,  but  not  quite  so  much  in  her  but- 
ther."  To  which  Molly,  after  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  preliminary  spirituous  honor,  re- 
plied that  she  "was  no  ways  behoulden  to  Den- 
nis Brady,  for  the  divil's  mother  wouldn't  plaze 
him.  Tay  nor  coffee  was  no  good  if  the  spoon 
didn't  stand  up  in  the  middle  of  the  cup  ;  though 
the  drop  he  got  onct  a  year  in  Mayo  was  too 
weak  to  run  out  o'  the  spout !" 

"  Here's  to  your  hearty  d' tion  ! "  said  a  dig- 
ger, nodding  smilingly  at  the  landlord,  a  com- 
panion adding  soberly,  "  Soon  and  suddint,"  as 
lie  drained  his  glass. 

Of  course  there  was  a  theatre;  and  a  very 
popular  place  of  amusement  it  was.  Its  front 
was  illumined  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  fat-cans 
with  rags  for  wicks  —  serving  instead  of  gas. 
These  shed  a  lurid  light  upon  a  huge  mud-puddle 
which  covered  the  area  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  doors.  Through  this  puddle  sturdy  dig- 
gers waded  knee-deep,  with  their  dulcineas  in 
their  arms,  to  the  dress-circle  entrance.  A  fa- 
vored few,  owning  private  boxes,  had  the  right 
of  a  private  entree  through  an  adjoining  bar- 
room, where,  of  course,  there  was  a  preliminary 
Champagne  "  shout ;"  a  shout  being,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian vernacular,  a  call  for  drinks  around  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  company. 

The  play  was  Hamlet.  Paying  five  shillings 
into  an  aperture  which  smelled  like  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  stale  brandy-cask,  our  sight-seer  made 
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his  way  into  the  pit.  He  found  the  chandelier 
lights  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke, 
through  -which  he  perceived,  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain, the  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  cracked  flag- 
eolet, a  wheazy  violin,  and  a  bass  drum.  The 
pit  was  filled  with  mechanics  and  their  colonial 
wives.  The  dress-circle  was  monopolized  by 
florid-looking  women  with  too  low  satin  dresses, 
some  in  their  smeared  hair,  with  their  pinned 
bonnets  dangling  in  front  of  the  boxes ;  others 
crowned  with  tiaras,  like  rose-bushes  in  full  bear- 
ing ;  all  hung  round  with  chains,  watches,  col- 
lars, and  bracelets  of  ponderous  gold.  Their 
lords  in  waiting  were  habited  either  in  tartan 
"jumpers,"  or  in  red  flannel  shirts,  and  killed 
the  dreary  hour  before  the  play  by  smoking  short 
pipes,  and  offering  occasional  delicate  (or  indeli- 
cate) attentions  to  their  companions,  which  fre- 
quently brought  down  the  house  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain.  The  upper  tier  was  filled  with 
shrieking  Bedouins  of  the  streets,  acting  as  bear- 
leaders to  stupid  stock  drivers  from  the  interior, 
or  to  a  heavy  class  of  digger,  who  gaped  and 
stared  in  hiccuping  admiration  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, d — ing,  by  turns,  every  portion  of  his 
internal  anatomy,  from  the  liver  all  around,  "if 
ever  he  seed  any  thing  like  it  afore."  There 
Avas  an  unintermitted  and  tumultuous  uproar, 

consisting  of  yells  of  recognition,  such  as  "  d 

your  bloody  eyes,  Bill,  is  that  you  ?"  and  '• '  Polly, 
bless  your  ugly  mug,  how's  your  coppers?" 
These  mixed  with  groans,  barks,  crows,  and  a 
thumping  and  stamping  which  made  the  chan- 
delier quiver. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  a  man  in  the 
pit  was  seen  to  stand  up  on  his  seat,  with  his 
back  to  the  orchestra,  and  gesticulate  earnestly 
as  if  to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  first  his  object  was 
misunderstood,  and  he  was  variously  suggested 
as  a  "  target  for  an  empty  bottle, "  a  "  subject  for 
cowhiding,"  or  an  embassador  to  the  infernal 
regions  ;  but  there  was  about  him  a  pertinacious 
suavity,  which,  after  a  time,  induced  a  general 
silence.  With  a  profound  bow,  he  then  said, 
"Ladies  and  gemmen,  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness — I  am,  in  fact,  obliged  to  you.  [Loud 
cheers.]  I  suppose  you  all  recollect  me ;  if  not, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  Tim  Jones  who 
kept  the  shaving  shop  in  Flinder's  Lane.  [Ap- 
plause.] I'm  just  come  from  the  famous  Eagle 
Hawk,  where  I  dug  up  one  hundred  and  fifty 

ounces  ;  and  I'll  be ,  for  the  future,  if  ever 

I'll  shave  another  of  the  lot  of  ye. "  [Thunders  of 
applause.  ' ;  Bravo,  Tim !  what'll  you  take  ?"  and 
a  tempest  offender  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the 
speaker  and  his  nearest  relations.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  the  curtain  rose ;  but  Bernardo,  Mareellus, 
and  Horatio  failed  to  divide  attention  with  Tim 
Jones  until  the  ghost  made  his  appearance  in 
an  absurdly  comical  rig.  This  produced  a  roar 
of  laughter,  with  shouts  of  "Well,  I'm  blowed ! " 
"Holy  Moses!"  "Does  your  mother  know 
you're  out  ?"  In  vain  the  ghost  came  to  the  foot- 
lights and  pantomimically  besought  silence ;  the 
first  act  proceeded  in  dumb  show,  but  amidst 
immense  applause. 


The  fall  of  the  curtain  was  the  signal  for  re- 
newed pleasantries,  explosions  of  Champagne, 
and  demands  for  nobblers.  Toasts  given  in  the 
pit  were  warmly  responded  to  from  the  galleries ; 
and  healths  were  interchanged,  in  regular  digger 
vernacular,  across  the  house. 

The  second  act  began  without  attracting  the 
slightest  attention.  The  entrance  of  Ophelia 
was,  however,  the  signal  for  a  tempest  of  clap- 
ping and  savory  compliments,  which  lasted  until 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  train  stalked  in. 
This  new  party  was  greeted  with  another  storm 
of  ironical  applause  and  Victorian  doubk-enten- 
dres,  provoking  bursts  of  general  laughter,  during 
which  an  enthusiastic  god  was  so  impressed  with 
the  jolly-good-fellowed-ness  of  the  King  that  he 
sent  him  down  from  the  gallery  a  bottle  of  brandy 
by  the  thong  of  a  stock  whip.  The  second  act 
of  Hamlet  was  accordingly  concluded  by  an  ex- 
change of  hob-nobbing  between  the  house  and 
the  stage. 

The  third  act  was  transformed  into  an  absurd 
colloquy  between  the  Danish  grave-digger  and 
the  gold-diggers  from  Eagle  Hawk,  made  up  of 
mutual  inquiries  about  the  depth  of  the  sinking 
and  the  return  to  the  tub,  which  so  tickled  Ham- 
let that  he  gave  up  his  soliloquy  and  joined  in 
the  joking.  After  this  there  was  a  fierce  row, 
caused  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a  brandy  bottle 
from  the  gallery  into  the  pit,  which  Avas  resented 
as  an  intentional  insult.  An  escalade  was  es- 
sayed, and  two  sailors  succeeded  in  climbing  up 
the  pillars  which  sustain  the  boxes ;  but  instead 
of  a  display  of  bloody  hostilities  a  festive  scene 
ensued,  which  soon  spread  into  a  regular  epi- 
demic, during  which  brandy  bottles  were  let 
down  and  hoisted  up  by  lines  made  of  knotted 
handkerchiefs,  amidst  a  tempest  of  sentiments, 
toasts,  and  hip-hip-hurrahs.  The  manager  at 
length  came  forward  to  invoke  a  hearing;  but 
nobody  seemed  aware  of  his  presence.  Then 
poor  Ophelia,  with  straws  in  her  hair,  endeavored 
to  bring  these  lunatics  to  reason.  After  a  world 
of  courtesying,  she  did  indeed  effect  a  moment- 
ary silence,  which  was  immediately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  riotous  sailor,  who  roared  out, 
"Come,  give  us  'Black-Eyed  Susan,'  old  gal!" 
This  produced  such  an  unconquerable  relapse 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  performance  to  the  last  scene, 
where  the  poisonings  and  sword  practice  brought 
!  the  evening  to  an  agreeable  conclusion.  But 
\  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  the  Ghost  were  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  curtain  in  undress,  and  there 
sustained  the  shower  of  half-ounce  nuggets,  which 
were  then  the  convenient  substitute  for  bouquets 
among  digger  audiences. 

Meantime  a  dense  crowd  was  guzzling  Cham- 
pagne in  the  "  tap,"  which  formed  the  most  pri- 
I  vate  and  aristocratic  entrance  to  this  temple  of 
|  Thespis,  at  the  expense  of  a  half-boozy  digger 
'  of  decent  appearance,  who  "  shouted"  at  the  rate 
of  two  dozen  bottles  of  the  sparkling  liquid  at  a 
time,  remarking  to  his  guests,  as  he  threw  down 
I  sheaves  of  bank-notes  in  payment,  "Drink  on, 
I  shipmates;  I'm  only  a  poor  digger  from  Ballarat!" 
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Having  satisfied  himself  with  town  sights,  Mr. 
Kelley  started  for  the  nearest  diggings,  distant 
some  days'  travel.  He  remarked  that  the  price 
of  nobblers  increased  in  regular  ratio  with  the 
distance  from  Melbourne ;  and  indeed  enters 
on'  his  journal,  log-book  wise,  the  course  and 
distance  made,  with  such  affirmatory  remark  as, 
"The  nobbier  had.  now  advanced  to  two  shil- 
lings." He  arrived  safely,  with  no  worse  ad- 
venture than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  highway  gentry  at  ' '  bailing  up" 
his  party.  This  is  an  ordinary  process  in  the 
gold  region,  and  not  infrequently  performed  upon 
a  houseful  of  people  by  a  single  courageous  man. 
The  feat  is  thus  managed :  The  robber  enters 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  swearing  to  shoot  down 
the  first  person  who  makes  a  hostile  movement, 
and  carrying  the  threat  into  effect  promptly  on 
the  slightest  motion  toward  resistance.  He  then 
orders  one  to  tie  up  his  neighbor,  and  goes  the 
rounds  till  all  are  fettered,  when  he  binds  the 
last  and  perpetrates  the  robbery  at  his  leisure. 
"Bailing  up,"  though  entailing  somewhat  of  a 
loss  and  inconvenience,  is  by  no  means  a  dan- 
gerous adventure  for  a  sensible  man. 

Arrived  at  Ballarat,  Mr.  Kelley  found  his 
friends  by  means  of  a  notice  stuck  up  on  the 
post-office ;  and  was  speedily  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  fossicking  (which  is  the  Australian 
synonym  for  prospecting),  shafts  and  drives, 
windlass,  tub-puddling,  and  shepherding,  the 
last  a  phrase  signifying  the  keeping  passive  pos- 
session of  a  hole,  waiting  for  your  neighbors  to 
determine  by  their  labors  the  luck  at  the  bottom. 
He  was  brought  into  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  "Joes"  (policemen),  and  was  shown  how 
an  unproductive  hole  may  be  judiciously  salted 
(sprinkled  with  gold  dust),  and  sold  as  a  valua- 
ble property  to  an  unsuspecting  lime-juicer  (green- 
horn). He  saw  the  celebrated  hole  whence  was 
dug  by  a  lucky  fellow  a  chunk  of  solid  gold 
weighing  137  pounds.  The  fortunes  of  this  hole 
show  sufficiently  the  uncertainties  of  gold  mining, 
and  how  near  an  unlucky  man  may  come  to  a 
fortune  without  grasping  it.  It  was  first  opened 
for  a  few  feet,  and  then  shepherded  by  three  dif- 
ferent parties,  each  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  taking  out  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  estab- 
lish their  claim,  and  then  watching  their  neigh- 
bors. The  last  party  sunk  it  sixty  feet,  and 
then,  finding  no  promise,  left  it.  It  lav  un- 
touched for  some  time,  until  a  party  of  ' '  new 
chums"  entered  it,  more  to  try  their  hands  at 
shaft-sinking  than  with  the  hope  of  making  any- 
thing. But  lo !  after  digging  three  feet,  one  of 
the  lime-juicers  struck  his  pick  on  a  lump  of  some- 
thing not  hard  enough  for  stone,  nor  soft  enough 
for  clay.  Digging  away  the  earth  they  saw  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  glittering  lump.  After  ob- 
taining a  guard  to  protect  the  treasure,  it  was 
quietly  pryed  out.  Around  it  was  found  a  litter 
of  little  nuggets,  to  the  value  of  $1500.  The 
big  lump  was  worth  over  $33,000!  and  all  ob- 
tained in  a  few  hours. 

Another    celebrity   was    the    "Blacksmith's 
Claim,"  a  slovenly  ill-sunk  shaft,  dangerous  to 
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go  down,  yet  producing  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  gold.  The  blacksmith's  party,  who 
were  green  hands,  took  out  $64,000  worth,  and 
then  sold  the  hole  and  their  tools  for  $360,  to  a 
party  of  ten,  who,  between  noon  of  Saturday  and 
next  Monday  evening,  took  out  $60,000,  then 
sold  out  for  a  week's  spree,  to  come  in  possession 
again  next  Monday.  The  new  temporary  pro- 
prietors, twelve  in  number,  took  out  $82,000, 
and  surrendered  to  their  predecessors,  who  after 
getting  $45,000  more,  in  a  week,  sold  out  to  a 
storekeeper  for  $500.  He  put  men  in  to  work 
the  hole,  who  in  a  fortnight  raised  $25,000. 
One  of  the  gang,  an  old  hand,  now  secretly 
undermined  the  props  which  sustained  the  drift, 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  whole  workings 
fell  in.  He  immediately  staked  out  a  new  claim 
on  the  surface  of  the  crooked  ruin,  went  down 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  striking  the  old  gutter, 
raised  in  the  first  tubful  forty  pounds  of  gold ! 
He  emptied  the  hole,  getting  altogether  over 
$20,000.  Thus  a  space  of  twenty-four  feet 
square  yielded  the  vast  sum  of  over  $292,000 ; 
an  event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  gold 
mining. 

The  prodigious  wealth  of  the  celebrated  Balla- 
rat diggings  may  be  inferred  from  these  and 
other  stories  of  lucky  finds.  From  a  patch  of 
"waste  ground"  (i.  e.  the  narrow  strip  necessa- 
rily left  between  two  claims)  Mr.  Kelley  saw 
fifty-seven  pounds  of  gold  washed  out  of  a  single 
tub !  And  this  was  only  the  first  tubful  from  a 
space  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  the  sinking 
of  a  shaft.  From  another  claim  $100,000  were 
got ;  while  a  party  of  Mr.  Kclley's  friends  took 
out  from  theirs  $180,000. 

But  if  the  returns  were  generally  large,  the 
labor  required  in  sinking  narrow  shafts  to  the 
depth  of  often  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet — the 
miners  working  twelve  hours  at  a  time  up  to 
their  middles,  often  up  to  their  arm-pits,  at  the 
dark  bottom,  in  a  yielding  mixture  of  water  and 
slimy  mud — was  utterly  exhausting  ;  and  when 
to  this  was  joined  the  chance,  too  often  resulting 
in  certainty,  that  the  fairest  prospects  would  be 
blasted— a  rich  vein  turning  suddenly  from  its 
direct  course,  and  leaving  a  number  of  arduous 
miners  at  their  bottoms  in  the  lurch — it  will  not 
be  denied  that  all  earned  faithfully  their  golden 
wages.  In  fact,  Ballarat  digging  was  no  ama- 
teur work.  A  brace  of  jolly  sailors,  singing 
"  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  were  interrupt- 
ed by  a  yellow  digger,  just  returned  to  daylight 
from  a  deep,  wet  hole,  with  "  Shut  up,  you  pair 
of  bloody  fools!  Only  take  my  place,  below 
there,  for  six  hours,  and  see  whether  Britons 
ever  can  be  slaves  or  not!" 

While  a  good  many  reaped  rich  returns  for 
their  hard  and  dangerous  work,  not  a  few  per- 
sistently drew  blanks  in  the  great  lottery.  One 
tragic  story  was  related  of  a  company  of  young 
English  gentlemen,  all  younger  brothers  of  good 
families,  who  came  fresh  from  Oxford  to  try  their 
fortune  at  Ballarat.  They  had  a  moderate  joint- 
stock  capital  on  landing,  and  set  themselves  down 
industriously  to  dig.    Claim  after  claim  they  dug 
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down  faithfully,  but  always  came  to  a  barren 
bottom.  Meantime,  live  sparely  and  temperate- 
ly as  they  would,  their  scant  means  were  exhaust- 
ed. Their  few  trink- !  I  a  and  they  tried 
and  with  the  sympathy  of  all  the  miners, 
for  they  were  general  i  ad  their  ill-luck 
was  known.  Cheerful  to  the  last,  th 
down,  down  with  a  steady  rapidity  which  augur- 
ed of  success  ;  and  one  day.  as  the  evening  hour 
was  approaching,  a  cry.  a  tone  of  exultation  came 
up  from  the  bottom  of  i              i :  "  Haul  ■ 

haul  away!  The  time  is  come  at  last '." 
They  did  haul  heartily,  and  with  gladsome  L 
feeling  the  heavy  weight  coming  up.  But,  alas  '. 
when  it  came  to  the  surface,  instead  of  a  bucket 
of  gold  it  was  the  dead  body  of  their  dear  com-  , 
i :  He  had  struck  the  barren  bottom  dur- 
rag  his  spell  below  •  and  detaching  the  bucket, 
fixed  the  windlass-  it  his  neck 

and   called   upon  his  friends  to  strangle  him. 
There  was  a  sorrowing  funeral ;  but  ere  ta 
erous       .  !  old  collect  the  sum  of  money 

with  which  they  could  have  been  started  again 
— the  same  night,  in  fact — the  company  left 
place.     Let  us  hope  they  had  better  luck  there- 
after. 

Besides  fields  such  as  Ballarat,  there  were  a 
few  spots,  such  as  Mount  Korong,  where  the 
nugg;a  -:-  upon  the  surface.     But  these 

were  still  riskier  than  the  mining 
though  a  few  very  lucky  hunters  got  immense 
wealth — one  man  having  found  a  monster  nug- 
;  ■       ,-ighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  poun  I  - 
worth  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — the  great 

-pent  their  money  in  a  firui  a,  and 

returned,  beggared  and  half-starved,  to  hard  work 
rer  returns.     I  _  placer  I 

was  discovered  accidentally  by  a  traveling 
whose  teams  got  stuck  in  the  mi  .  inity. 

Impatient  to  get  to  the  Bendigo  diggings,  the  par- 
it  their  idle  time  in  profitless  prospecting, 
until,  being  about  to  make  a  start,  and  hunting 
up  their  stray  bullocks,  they  came  suddenly  upon 
a  conical,  sparsely-wooded  hill  whose  surface  was 
literally  strewed  with  big  nuggets.      How  . 

party  g  -Ter  discovered;   but  they 

returned  home  without  farther  delay.     Their  se-  J 
cret  was  discovered  by  their  imprudent  '      -  - 
when  out  on  a  drinking  jollification.     A  rush 
was  made  by  a  few  hundred  miners  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  who  took  off,  without  delay.  | 
all  the  auriferous  pebbles  they  could  find :  many 
getting  as  much  gold  as  they  could  can- 
one  small  child  being  seen  toddling 
a  fifteen-pound  chunk  in  his  diminutive  arms. 
The  strangest  of  all  was.  that  though  the  ground 

.aimediately  riddled  by  ardent  min 
speck  of  gold  was  ever  found  below  the  surface. 
Another  rich  district  was  the  Woolshed.    Here 
all  who   secured   claims   made   large   fortunes. 
Hands  were  employed  by  claa.  - 
wages  of  ten  dollars  per  day,  and  found  ; 
parties  took  out  often  five  thousand  ounces  per 
week  from  a  single  claim.      Here  the  greatest 
extravagance    prevailed.      It   was    no   unusual 
thing      -  onring  into 


after  a  week's  work,  to  spend  five  ha: 
ra  on  drinks  round  for  their  hands. 

I     "       I  :i  hundred 

dollars,  "  for  which,"'  remarks  Mr.  Keliey,  "  the 

value   received   was  pc  -  -  dol- 

t  is  evident  that  if  miners  made  monev 

liquor-sellers  made  more. 

t  though  1 
seers  received  from  bosses  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  per  week  salary,  if,  on  paying  off 
a. ey  had  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  dollars  over  in  loose  chaa  2 

-     aquette  to  make  th-a 
money.      And  when  Mr.  Cameron  was,  in  L855 

I  Member  of  Parliament  : 
the  men  not  only  subscribe 

cation  at  once,  but  shod  bis  ]         g-       . .-  with 
lid  gold, 
among  the  lucky  in  the  Australian 
_  _    igs  were  children  and  sailors.      So  unfail- 
of  drunken  tars 
■1  been  led  by  a  shrewd  k:  -chase 

.ted"  hole,  digging  manfully  down, 
upon  a  rich  an  -  «  — to  1        rogue 

rs  infinite  ehsgnst      A       Mr.  Keliey  speaks 
of  two  ragged  urchins,  mere  chi" 

I    mills  a  bag 
up,  which,  on  pounding  out,  produced  no  less 
than  thirteen  p  tie  fel- 

refhsed  to  tell  where  they  picked  up  this 
stuff,  and  so  shrewdly  concealed  their  track 
no  one  ever  found  oat.     But  a 
they  returned  with  a  rich  that 

were  imme  .  I  dol- 

me  the  mill-haa    - 
ined  to  dog  their  steps:   but  the  astute  y 

:'    returning    immediately,   an- 
nounced that  "they  were  going  t  -  for  all 
at  the  Harp  of  Erin,                rn  near  by. 
and  there  continued  their    - 

tuted  dete  tires  -         which  ren- 

dered the  findi:  _  :   their  own  tenl 

elaborate  puzzle ;  whereupon  the  lucky  children 
ared. 

i  re  fe- 
licity .  an  digging  life  must  be  men- 
tioned fleas  and  flie- 

and  persons  were  covered  with  the  former :  and 
Mr.  Keliey 's  first  experience  of  their  powers  and 
numb'  the  fact  that  a  : 

the  go] 
on  million-  -ttle  anhr. 

.  the  warm  sand  around  every  fire.     To 
new-comers  this  was  an  in:  .:  old 

stagers  paid  no 

-  be  a  difference  even  in  flea.- — a  gen- 
tleman digger,  on  being  offered  a  bed.  when  out 
on  a  visit,  repl;  I  oan't 

get  on  with  Strang  -    aiough  I  don't  mind 

my  own  swarm  r.  _  .  to  them. 

-  by  the  common  method  of  run- 
ning down  individuals  would  have  been  a 
of  lite  r  pportunkieg.     An  ing> 

digger  naturalist,  however,  discovered  a  w 
clearing  a  blank'  I  rn-skin  by  who!  - 

which  deserves  men:. 
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numerous  in  the  land;  and  before  this  digger 
went  to  work  in  the  morning  he  spread  his 
blanket  over  an  ant-hill,  and  over  this  his  opos- 
sum-skin rug,  the  flesh  side  uppermost.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  hard  skin,  drove 
the  fleas  to  the  blanket,  where  their  mortal  ene- 
mies, the  ants,  stood  prepared,  in  vast  numbers, 
to  pounce  upon  them  and  carry  them  off  to  sub- 
terraneous dungeons.  The  whole  process  was 
found  to  occupy  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
blanket  and  rag  were  "  fit  for  immediate  use;" 
as  the  ants  only  remained  long  enough  to  carry 
off  the  fleas. 

Fleas  by  night,  flies  by  day,  and  by  myriads. 
In  such  vast  swarms,  indeed,  that  in  the  town- 
houses  the  use  of  a  poison  for  their  destruction 
became  a  nuisance  from  the  numbers  continual- 
ly falling  dead  into  and  upon  every  thing  eatable 
and  drinkable.  When  the  poison  was  used  it 
was  necessary  to  sweep  out  bucketfuls  of  flies  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  In  the  diggings  they  not 
only  persecuted  the  men  overground,  producing 
by  their  bite  a  species  of  ophthalmia  called  fly- 
blight,  but  they  descended  after  them  in  the 
holes,  a  larger  species  of  the  bluebottle  persist- 
ently flicking  out  the  dim  light  by  which  the 
men  worked  at  depths  of  over  a  hundred  feet. 
A  most  singular  fact  was,  that  these  bluebottles 
increased  in  numbers  as  the  symptoms  of  foul 
air  became  evident  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  shafts, 
seeming  to  grow  more  lively  as  the  atmosphere 
became  more  intolerable ;  and  so  sure  an  indi- 
cation were  they  of  danger  that  their  presence  in 
numbers  grew  to  be  regarded  by  miners  as  a 
premonition  of  danger.  It  is  remarkable  that 
as  the  country  was  settled  up  the  flies  decreased, 
until,  in  1857,  the  diggings  were  almost  flyless. 

Highway  robbery  was  a  profitable  profession 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  gold  discovery ; 
and  great  cruelties  were  sometimes  committed 
on  stubborn  diggers  who  refused  to  give  up  their 
gold.  Two  young  fellows  being  beset,  had  time 
to  hide  their  precious  dust,  and  resolutely  de- 
clined giving  it  up.  Hereupon  the  robber  party 
placed  one  upon  a  frying-pan  over  a  fire.  The 
other,  when  he  heard  his  comrade's  flesh  fiz- 
zing, could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  surrendered. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  himself  "stuck  up,"  but  by  a 
gentle  band.  Riding  along  a  lonely  road  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  pleas- 
antly passed  the  usual  compliments  of  strangers 
on  meeting.  After  remarking  on  the  fineness 
of  the  morning,  the  best-looking  of  the  three 
handed  over  a  well-filled  cigar  case,  saying, 
"  Bound  for  town,  I  suppose?" 

Mr.  Kelley.  "Yes.  But  I  do  not  smoke, 
thank  you." 

Gentlemanly  Robber.  "Well,  Sir,  as  our 
lines  diverge  just  here,  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me 
with  an  inspection  of  your  pocket-book. " 

The  language  was  so  good,  and  the  voice  so 
mild,  that  it  seemed  at  first  a  joke.  A  glance  at 
the  eyes  of  the  party  told  the  stoiy,  however,  and 
Mr.  Kelley  without  hesitation  handed  over  his 
portc-monnaie  and  note-book,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  a  politeness  worthy  a  better  cause. 


A  transient  shade  passed  over  the  robber's  coun- 
tenance as  he  remarked  their  emptiness ;  but 
asking,  with  a  keen  glance,  "All,  'pon  honor?" 
and  receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  he 
handed  the  empty  receptacles  back,  saying, 
"When  we  next  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
I  trust  your  valuable  possessions  will  exceed  the 
sum  of  sixteen  and  sixpence ; "  after  which 
speech  the  two  cantered  off.  The  best  part  of 
the  joke  remains.  Charmed  with  his  encount- 
er, Mr.  K.  journeyed  on  and  reached  a  small 
inn  toward  nightfall,  when  he  determined  to 
stop.  Ordering  supper,  it  was  served  in  the 
common  room,  where  he  found  three  gentlemen 
seated  enjoying  the  same  meal.  A  close  exam- 
ination showed  them  to  be  his  friends  of  the 
road.  They  invited  him  to  a  rubber  of  whist, 
and  this  produced  a  confidential  talk,  in  which, 
while  acknowledging  themselves  professional 
"overseers  of  the  highways,"  they  lamented 
' '  the  unprofessional  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  generally  conducted  in  the  colony,  and 
the  unworthy  persons  embarked  in  it,"  which 
prevented  them  from  giving  Mr.  K.  even  a  safe- 
conduct. 

A  party  on  the  same  road,  carrying  gold  dust 
on  horseback,  did  not  fare  so  well.  They  were 
shot,  robbed,  and  tied  up  in  the  bush,  where  they 
might  have  starved  to  death  had  they  not  been 
luckily  found.  And  beyond  this,  one  of  the  rob- 
bers when  tying  up  his  man,  happening  to  feel  the 
ball  he  had  put  into  his  hip,  had  the  cool  cruelty 
to  cut  it  out  with  his  knife,  remarking,  "This 
will  do  for  another  customer." 

We  leave  Mr.  Kelley  with  two  anecdotes  of 
fashionable  life  at  Melbourne.  In  the  hotels, 
and  at  the  balls  and  receptions  of  the  rich  but 
unpolished  residents,  the  most  curious  scenes 
constantly  took  place.  A  sturdy  digger,  sitting 
at  the  dinner-table  of  the  "Criterion,"  heard  a 
French  gentleman  calling,  "Garcon,  bring  me 
the  carte."  Whereupon  the  indignant  digger 
proceeded  to  remind  him  ' '  that  he  was  up  stairs, 
and  if  he  wranted  his  cart  to  go  down  into  the 

yard  and  get  it  himself,  and  be to  him,  for 

an  ill-mannered  cub."  But  the  richest  display 
of  digger  ingenuousness  must  have  occurred  at 
a  ball  given  by  a  certain  alderman  to  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  then  newly  appointed  Governor.  An 
elated  alderman  and  his  spouse  carried  off  the 
Governor  and  Lady  Hotham  to  the  refreshment 
saloon  ;  the  alderman  affably  remarking,  on  the 

way,  "It's hot,  my  lady."     What  followed 

was  thus  literally  reported  : 

Alderman  (thumping  the  counter).  "Now, 
then,  what'll  your  Excellencies  have — stiff  or 
limber?" 

Aldermaness  (giving  a  suggestive  pluck  to 
Lady  Hotham's  gown).  "Take  an  old  hand's 
advice  an'  try  a  brandy  cocktail ;  it's  mate, 
drink,  washing,  and  lodging,  all  in  one." 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  Governor,  a 
prim,  well-starched  old  gentleman.  But  Lady 
Hotham  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  de- 
termined to  achieve  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
drained  the  cocktail  as  per  advice. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

IN    WHICH    HARRY    GOES    WESTWARD. 

OUR  tender  hearts  are  averse  to  all  ideas  and 
descriptions  of  parting;  and  I  shall  there- 
fore say  nothing  of  Harry  Warrington's  feelings 
at  taking  leave  of  his  brother  and  friends.  Were 
not  thousands  of  men  in  the  same  plight  ?  Had 
not  Mr.  Wolfe  his  mother  to  kiss  (his  brave  fa- 
ther had  quitted  life  during  his  son's  absence  on 
the  glorious  Louisbourg  campaign),  and  his 
sweet-heart  to  clasp  in  a  farewell  embrace  ? 
Had  not  stout  Admiral  Holmes,  before  sailing 
westward  with  his  squadron,  the  Somerset,  the 
Terrible,  the  Northumberland,  the  Royal  Will- 
iam, the  Trident,  the  Diana,  the  Sea-lwrse — his 
own  flag  being  hoisted  on  board  the  Diddin — to 
take  leave  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Holmes  ? 
Was  Admiral  Saunders,  who  sailed  the  day  aft- 
er him,  exempt  from  human  feeling  ?  Away  go 
William  and  his  crew  of  jovial  sailors  plowing 
through  the  tumbling  waves,  and  poor  Black- 
eyed  Susan  on  shore  watches  the  ship  as  it  dwin- 
dles in  the  sunset. 

It  dwindles  in  the  west.  The  night  falls 
darkling  over  the  ocean.  They  are  gone:  but 
their  hearts  are  at  home  yet  a  while.  In  silence, 
with  a  heart  inexpressibly  soft  and  tender,  how 
each  man  thinks  of  those  he  has  left !  What  a 
chorus  of  pitiful  prayer  rises  up  to  the  Father, 
at  sea  and  on  shore,  on  that  parting  night  :  at 
home  by  the  vacant  bedside,  where  the  wife 
kneels  in  tears ;  round  the  fire,  where  the  mo- 
ther and  children  together  pour  out  their  suppli- 
cations :  or  on  deck,  where  the  sea-farer  looks 
up  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  the  ship  cleaves 
through  the  roaring  midnight  waters  !     To-mor- 


row the  sun  rises  upon  our  common  life  again, 
and  we  commence  our  daily  task  of  toil  and 
duty. 

George  accompanies  his  brother,  and  stays 
a  while  with  him  at  Portsmouth  while  they  are 
waiting  for  a  wind.  He  shakes  Mr.  Wolfe's 
hand,  looks  at  his  pale  face  for  the  last  time ; 
and  sees  the  vessels  depart  amidst  the  clangor  of 
bells  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  shore. 
Next  day  he  is  back  at  his  home,  and  at  that 
business  which  is  sure  one  of  the  most  selfish 
and  absorbing  of  the  world's  occupations,  to 
which  almost  every  man  who  is  thirty  years  old 
has  served  ere  this  his  apprenticeship.  He  has 
a  pang  of  sadness  as  he  looks  in  at  the  lodgings 
to  the  little  room  which  Harry  used  to  occupy, 
and  sees  his  half-burned  papers  still  in  the  grate. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  is  on  his  way  to  Dean  Street 
again,  and  whispering  by  the  fitful  firelight  in 
the  ear  of  the  clinging  sweet-heart.  She  is  very 
happy — oh  !  so  happy  ! — at  his  return.  She  is 
ashamed  of  being  so.  Is  it  not  heartless  to  be 
so,  when  poor  Hetty  is  so  melancholy?  Poor 
little  Hetty !  Indeed,  it  is  selfish  to  be  glad 
when  she  is  in  such  a  sad  way.  It  makes  one 
quite  wretched  to  see  her.  "Don't,  Sir!  Well, 
I  ought  to  be  wretched,  and  it's  very,  very  wick- 
ed of  me  if  I'm  not,"  says  Theo;  and  one  can 
understand  her  soft-hearted  repentance.  What 
she  means  by  "  Don't"  who  can  tell  ?  I  have 
said  the  room  was  dark,  and  the  fire  burned  fit- 
fully— and  "  Don't"  is  no  doubt  uttered  in  one 
of  the  dark  fits.  Enter  servants  with  supper 
and  lights.  The  family  arrives ;  the  conversa- 
tion becomes  general.  The  destination  of  the 
fleet  is  known  every  where  now.  The  force  on 
board  is  sufficient  to  beat  all  the  French  in  Can- 
ada ;  and,  under  such  an  officer  as  Wolfe,  to  re- 
pair the  blunders  and  disasters  of  previous  cam- 
paigns. He  looked  dreadfully  ill,  indeed.  But 
he  has  a  great  soul  in  a  feeble  body.  The  min- 
isters, the  country  hope  the  utmost  from  him. 
After  supper,  according  to  custom,  Mr.  Lambert 
assembles  his  modest  household,  of  whom  George 
Warrington  may  be  said  quite  to  form  a  part ; 
and  as  he  prays  for  all  travelers  by  land  and  wa- 
ter, Theo  and  her  sister  are  kneeling  together. 
And  so,  as  the  ship  speeds  farther  and  farther 
into  the  west,  the  fond  thoughts  pursue  it :  and 
the  night  passes,  and  the  sun  rises. 

A  day  or  two  more  and  every  body  is  at  his 
books  or  his  usual  work.  As  for  George  War- 
rington, that  celebrated  dramatist  is  busy  about 
another  composition.  When  the  tragedy  of  Car- 
pezan  had  run  some  thirty  or  two-score  nights 
other  persons  of  genius  took  possession  of  the 
theatre. 

There  may  have  been  persons  who  wondered 
how  the  town  could  be  so  fickle  as  ever  to  tire 
of  such  a  master-piece  as  the  Tragedy  —  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  actors  dressed  in  other 
habits,  reciting  other  men's  verses  ;  but  George, 
of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  took  the  fate  of  his 
Tragedy  very  philosophically,  and  pocketed  the 
proceeds  with  much  quiet  satisfaction.  From 
Mr.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  he  had  the  usual 
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complement  of  a  hundred  pounds;  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  two  hundred  or  more ; 
and  such  praises  from  the  critics  and  his  friends, 
that  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  another  piece, 
with  which  he  hoped  to  achieve  even  greater 
successes  than  by  his  first  performance. 

Over  these  studies,  and  the  other  charming 
business  which  occupies  him,  months  pass  away. 
Happy  business  !  Happiest  time  of  youth  and 
life,  when  love  is  first  spoken  and  returned ;  when 
the  dearest  eyes  are  daily  shining  welcome,  and 
the  fondest  lips  never  tire  of  whispering  their 
sweet  secrets ;  when  the  parting  look  that  accom- 
panies "Good-night!"  gives  delightful  warning 
of  to-morrow  ;  when  the  heart  is  so  overflowing 
with  love  and  happiness  that  it  has  to  spare  for 
all  the  world;  when  the  day  closes  with  glad 
prayers  and  opens  with  joyful  hopes  ;  when  doubt 
seems  cowardice,  misfortune  impossible,  poverty 
only  a  sweet  trial  of  constancy !  Theo's  elders, 
thankfully  remembering  their  own  prime,  sit 
softly  by  and  witness  this  pretty  comedy  per- 
formed by  their  young  people.  And  in  one  of 
his  later  letters,  dutifully  written  to  his  wife 
during  a  temporary  absence  from  home,  George 
Warrington  records  how  he  had  been  to  look  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  dear  old  house  in  Dean 
Street,  and  wondered  who  was  sitting  in  the 
chamber  where  he  and  Theo  had  been  so  happy. 

Meanwhile  we  can  learn  how  the  time  passes, 
and  our  friends  are  engaged,  by  some  extracts 
from  George's  letters  to  his  brother. 

"From  the  old  window  opposite  Bedford 
Gardens,  this  20th  August,  1T59. 

"Why  are  you  gone  back  to  rugged  rocks, 
bleak  shores,  burning  summers,  nipping  winters, 
at  home,  when  you  might  have  been  cropping 
ever  so  many  laurels  in  Germany  ?  Kingsley's 
are  coming  back  as  covered  with  'em  as  Jack-a- 
Green  on  May-day.  Our  six  regiments  did  won- 
ders ;  and  our  horse  would  have  done  if  my  Lord 
George  Sackville  only  had  let  them.  But  when 
Prince  Ferdinand  said  'Charge!'  his  lordship 
could  not  hear,  or  could  not  translate  the  Ger- 
man word  for  '  Forward ; '  and  so  we  only  beat 
the  French,  without  utterly  annihilating  them, 
as  we  might,  had  Lord  Granby  or  Mr.  Warring- 
ton had  the  command.  My  lord  is  come  back 
to  town,  and  is  shouting  for  a  Court  Martial. 
He  held  his  head  high  enough  in  prosperity  :  in 
misfortune  he  shows  such  a  constancy  of  arro- 
gance that  one  almost  admires  him.  He  looks 
as  if  he  rather  envied  poor  Mr.  Byng,  and  the 
not  shooting  him  were  a  manque  (Tcgards  toward 
him. 

"  The  Duke  has  had  notice  to  get  himself  in 
readiness  for  departing  from  this  world  of  grand- 
eurs and  victories,  and  downfalls  and  disappoint- 
ments. An  attack  of  palsy  has  visited  his  Royal 
Highness  ;  and  pallida  mors  has  just  peeped  in 
at  his  door,  as  it  were,  and  said,  '  I  will  call 
again.'  Tyrant  as  he  was,  this  prince  has  been 
noble  in  disgrace ;  and  no  king  has  ever  had  a 
truer  servant  than  ours  has  found  in  his  son. 
Why  do  I  like  the  losing  side  always,  and  am  I 
disposed  to  revolt  against  the  winners?     Your 


famous  Mr.  P ,  your  chief's  patron  and  dis- 
coverer, I  have  been  to  hear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  twice  or  thrice.  I  revolt  against 
his  magniloquence.  I  wish  some  little  David 
would  topple  over  that  swelling  giant.  His 
thoughts  and  his  language  are  always  attitudi- 
nizing. I  like  Barry's  manner  best,  though  the 
other  is  the  more  awful  actor. 

' '  Pocahontas  gets  on  apace.  Barry  likes  his 
part  of  Captain  Smith  ;  and,  though  he  will  have 
him  wear  a  red  coat  and  blue  facings  and  an 
epaulet,  I  have  a  fancy  to  dress  him  exactly  like 
one  of  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentle- 
men at  Hampton  Court :  with  a  ruff  and  a 
square  beard  and  square  shoes.  '  And  Pocahon- 
tas— would  you  like  her  to  be  tattooed?'  asks 
Uncle  Lambert.  Hagan's  part  as  the  warrior 
who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  seeing  her  partiality 
for  the  Captain,  nobly  rescues  him  from  death, 
I  trust  will  prove  a  hit.  A  strange  fish  is  this 
Hagan :  his  mouth  full  of  stage-plays  and  rant, 
but  good,  honest,  and  brave,  if  I  don't  err.  He 
is  angry  at  having  been  cast  lately  for  Sir  O'Bral- 
laghan,  in  Mr.  Macklin's  new  farce  of  Love  A-la- 
mode.  He  says  that  he  does  not  keer  to  dis- 
greece  his  tongue  with  imiteetions  of  that  rascal 
brogue.  As  if  there  was  any  call  for  imiteetions, 
when  he  has  such  an  admirable  twang  of  his 
own ! 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  Shall  I  hide  the  circum- 
stance? Shall  I  hurt  your  feelings?  Shall  I 
set  you  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  and  cause  you  to 
ask  for  leave  to  return  to  Europe  ?  Know,  then, 
that  though  Carpezan  is  long  since  dead,  Cousin 
Maria  is  forever  coming  to  the  play-house.  Tom 
Spencer  has  spied  her  out  night  after  night 
in  the  gallery,  and  she  comes  on  the  night  when 
Hagan  performs.  Quick,  Burroughs,  Mr.  War- 
rington's boots  and  portmanteau !  Order  a 
chaise  and  four  for  Portsmouth  immediately! 
The  letter  which  I  burned  one  morning  when  we 
were  at  breakfast  (I  may  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  now  puss  has  such  a  prodigious  way  to  run) 
was  from  Cousin  M.,  hinting  that  she  wished 
me  to  tell  no  tales  about  her ;  but  I  can't  help 
just  whispering  to  you  that  Maria  at  this  moment 
is  busy  consoling  herself  as  fast  as  possible. 
Shall  I  spoil  sport  ?  Shall  I  tell  her  brother  ? 
Is  the  affair  any  business  of  mine  ?  What  have 
the  Esmonds  done  for  you  and  me  but  win  our 
money  at  cards  ?  Yet  I  like  our  noble  cousin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be  good  if  he  could 
— or  rather,  he  would  have  been  once.  He  has 
been  set  on  a  wrong  way  of  life,  from  which  'tis 
now  probably  too  late  to  rescue  him.  O  beatl 
agricolai !  Our  Virginia  was  dull,  but  let  us 
thank  Heaven  we  were  bred  there.  We  were 
made  little  slaves,  but  not  slaves  to  wickedness, 
gambling,  bad  male  and  female  company.  It 
was  not  until  my  poor  Harry  left  home  that  he 
fell  among  thieves.  I  mean  thieves  en  grand, 
such  as  waylaid  him  and  stripped  him  on  English 
high-roads.  I  consider  you  none  the  worse  be- 
cause you  were  the  unlucky  one,  and  had  to  de- 
liver your  purse  up.  And  now  you  are  going 
to  retrieve,  and  make  a  good  name  for  yourself; 
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und  kill  more  'Erench  dragons,'  and  become  a 
great  commander.  And  our  mother  will  talk 
of  her  son  the  Captain,  the  Colonel,  the  General, 
and  have  his  picture  painted  with  all  his  stars 
and  epaulets,  when  poor  I  shall  be  but  a  daw- 
dling poetaster,  or,  if  we  may  hope  for  the  best, 
a  snug  placeman,  with  a  little  box  at  Richmond 
or  Kew,  and  a  half-score  of  little  picaninnies, 
that  will  come  and  bob  courtesies  at  the  garden- 
gate  when  their  uncle  the  General  rides  up  on 
his  great  charger,  with  his  aid-de-camp's  pockets 
filled  with  gingerbread  for  the  nephews  and 
nieces.  'Tis  for  you  to  brandish  the  sword  of 
Mars.  As  for  me  I  look  forward  to  a  quiet  life; 
a  quiet  little  home,  a  quiet  little  library  full  of 
books,  and  a  little  Some  one  dulce  ridentem,  dulce 
loqueutem,  on  t'other  side  of  the  fire,  as  I  scribble 
away  at  my  papers.  I  am  so  pleased  with  this 
prospect,  so  utterly  contented  and  happy,  that  I 
feel  afraid  as  I  think  of  it,  lest  it  should  escape 
me ;  and,  even  to  my  dearest  Hal,  am  shy  of 
speaking  of  my  happiness.  What  is  ambition 
to  me,  with  this  certainty  ?  What  do  I  care  for 
wars,  with  this  beatific  peace  smiling  near  ? 

"Our  mother's  friend,  Mynheer  Van  den 
Bosch,  has  been  away  on  a  tour  to  discover  his 
family  in  Holland,  and,  strange  to  say,  has 
found  one.  Miss  (who  was  intended  by  maternal 
solicitude  to  be  a  wife  for  your  worship)  has  had 
six  months  at  Kensington  School,  and  is  coming 
out  with  a  hundred  pretty  accomplishments, 
which  are  to  complete  her  a  perfect  fine  lady. 
Her  Papa  brought  her  to  make  a  courtesy  in 
Dean  Street,  and  a  mighty  elegant  courtesy  she 
made.  Though  she  is  scarce  seventeen,  no  dow- 
ager of  sixty  can  be  more  at  her  ease.  She  con- 
versed with  Aunt  Lambert  on  an  equal  footing ; 
she  treated  the  girls  as  chits — to  Hetty's  wrath 
and  Theo's  amusement.  She  talked  politics  with 
the  General,  and  the  last  routs,  dresses,  operas, 
fashions,  scandal,  with  such  perfect  ease,  that, 
but  for  a  blunder  or  two,  you  might  have  fancied 
Miss  Lydia  was  born  in  Mayfair.  At  the  Court 
end  of  the  town  she  will  live,  she  says ;  and  has 
no  patience  with  her  father,  who  has  a  lodging  in 
Monument  Yard.  For  those  who  love  a  brown 
beauty,  a  prettier  little  mignonne  creature  can 
not  be  seen.  But  my  taste,  you  know,  dearest 
brother,  and  .  .  .  ." 

Here  follows  a  page  of  raptures  and  quotations 
of  verse,  which,  out  of  a  regard  for  the  reader, 
and  the  writer's  memory,  the  editor  of  the  present 
pages  declines  to  reprint.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  a  certain  age  may  remember  the  time  when 
they  indulged  in  these  rapturous  follies  on  their 
own  accounts ;  when  the  praises  of  the  charmer 
were  forever  warbling  from  their  lips  or  trickling 
from  their  pens ;  when  the  flowers  of  life  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  all  the  birds  of  spring  were  sing- 
ing. The  twigs  are  now  bare,  perhaps,  and  the 
leaves  have  fallen ;  but,  for  all  that,  shall  we 
not  remember  the  vernal  time?  As  for  you, 
young  people,  whose  May  (or  April,  is  it  ?)  has 
not  commenced  yet,  you  need  not  be  detained 
over  other  folks'  love-rhapsodies ;  depend  on  it, 


when  your  spring-season  arrives,  kindly  Nature 
will  warm  all  your  flowers  into  bloom,  and  rouse 
your  glad  bosoms  to  pour  out  their  full  song. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

A    LITTLE    INNOCENT. 

George  Warrington  has  mentioned  in  the 
letter  just  quoted,  that  in  spite  of  my  Lord  Cas- 
tlewood's  previous  play  transactions  with  Harry, 
my  lord  and  George  remained  friends,  and  met 
on  terms  of  good  kinsmanship.  Did  George 
want  franks,  or  an  introduction  at  Court,  or  a 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  a  debate, 
his  cousin  was  always  ready  to  serve  him,  was 
a  pleasant  and  witty  companion,  and  would  do 
any  thing  which  might  promote  his  relative's  in- 
terests, provided  his  own  were  not  prejudiced. 

Now  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  that 
he  would  do  his  best  with  the  people  in  power  to 
provide  a  place  for  Mr.  George  Warrington,  who 
daily  showed  a  greater  disinclination  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  place  himself  once 
more  under  the  maternal  servitude.  George 
had  not  merely  a  sentimental  motive  for  remain- 
ing in  England ;  the  pursuits  and  society  of 
London  pleased  him  infinitely  better  than  any 
which  he  could  have  at  home.  A  planter's  life 
of  idleness  might  have  suited  him  could  he  have 
enjoyed  independence  with  it.  But  in  Virginia 
he  was  only  the  first,  and,  as  he  thought,  tin- 
worst-treated,  of  his  mother's  subjects.  He  dread- 
ed to  think  of  returning  with  his  young  bride  to 
his  home,  and  of  the  life  which  she  would  be 
destined  to  lead  there.  Better  freedom  and  pov- 
erty in  England,  with  congenial  society,  and  a 
hope  perchance  of  future  distinction,  than  the 
wearisome  routine  of  home  life,  the  tedious  sub- 
ordination, the  frequent  bickerings,  the  certain 
jealousies  and  differences  of  opinion,  to  which 
he  must  subject  his  wife  so  soon  as  they  turned 
their  faces  homeward. 

So  Lord  Castlewood's  promise  to  provide  for 
George  was  very  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Vir- 
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ginian.  My  lord  had  not  provided  very  well  for 
his  own  brother  to  be  sure,  and  his  own  position, 
peer  as  he  was,  was  any  thing  but  enviable ;  but 
we  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  and  George 
Warrington  chose  to  put  great  stress  upon  his 
kinsman's  offer  of  patronage.  Unlike  the  War- 
rington family,  Lord  Castlewood  was  quite  gra- 
cious when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  George's 
engagement  to  Miss  Lambert ;  came  to  wait  upon 
her  parents ;  praised  George  to  them  and  the  young 
lady  to  George,  and  made  himself  so  prodigious- 
ly agreeable  in  their  company  that  these  chari- 
table folk  forgot  his  bad  reputation,  and  thought 
it  must  be  a  very  wicked  and  scandalous  world 
which  maligned  him.  He  said,  indeed,  that  he 
was  improved  in  their  society,  as  every  man  must 
be  who  came  into  it.  Among  them  he  was  wit- 
ty, lively,  good  for  the  time  being.  He  left  his 
wickedness  and  worldliness  with  his  cloak  in  the 
hall,  and  only  put  them  on  again  when  he  stepped 
into  his  chair.  What  worldling  on  life's  voy- 
age does  not  know  of  some  such  harbor  of  rest 
and  calm,  some  haven  where  he  puts  in  out  of 
the  storm  ?  Very  likely  Lord  Castlewood  was 
actually  better  while  he  staid  with  those  good 
people,  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least  no  hypo- 
crite. 

And,  I  dare  say,  the  Lambert  elders  thought 
no  worse  of  his  lordship  for  openly  proclaiming 
his  admiration  for  Miss  Theo.  It  was  quite 
genuine,  and  he  did  not  profess  it  was  very 
deep. 

"It  don't  affect  my  sleep,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  break  my  heart  because  Miss  Lambert 
prefers  somebody  else,"  he  remarked.  "Only 
I  wish  when  I  was  a  young  man,  Madam,  I  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  somebody  so 
innocent  and  good  as  your  daughter.  I  might 
have  been  kept  out  of  a  deal  of  harm's  way. 
But  innocent  and  good  young  women  did  not 
fall  into  mine,  or  they  would  have  made  me  bet- 
ter than  I  am." 

"  Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  not  too  late !"  says  Mrs. 
Lambert,  very  softly. 

Castlewood  started  back,  misunderstanding 
her. 

"Not  too  late,  Madam?"  he  inquired. 

She  blushed. 

"It  is  too  late  to  court  my  dear  daughter,  my 
lord,  but  not  too  late  to  repent.  We  read,  'tis 
never  too  late  to  do  that.  If  others  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  give  up  hope?" 

"  Perhaps  I  know  my  own  heart  better  than 
you,"  he  says,  in  a  plaintive  tone.  "I  can 
speak  French  and  German  very  well,  and  why  ? 
because  I  was  taught  both  in  the  nursery.  A 
man  who  learns  them  late  can  never  get  the 
practice  of  them  on  his  tongue.  And  so  'tis  the 
case  with  goodness ;  I  can't  learn  it  at  my  age. 
I  can  only  see  others  practice  it,  and  admire 
them.  When  I  am  on — on  the  side  opposite  to 
Lazarus,  will  Miss  Theo  give  me  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter ?  Don't  frown !  I  know  I  shall  be  there, 
Mrs.  Lambert.  Some  folks  are  doomed  so;  and 
I  think  some  of  our  family  are  among  these. 


Some  people  are  vacillating,  and  one  hardly 
knows  which  way  the  scale  will  turn.  Where- 
as some  are  predestined  angels,  and  fly  heaven- 
ward naturally,  and  do  what  they  will." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  and  why  should  you  not  be  of 
the  predestined?  While  there  is  a  day  left — 
while  there  is  an  hour — there  is  hope!"  says  the 
fond  matron. 

"I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  my 
dear  madam — nay,  I  read  your  prayers  in  your 
looks;  but  how  can  they  avail?"  Lord  Castle- 
wood asked,  sadly.  "You  don't  know  all,  my 
good  lady.  You  don't  know  what  a  life  ours  is 
of  the  world  ;  how  early  it  began ;  how  selfish 
Nature,  and  then  necessity  and  education  have 
made  us.  It  is  Fate  holds  the  reins  of  the  char- 
iot, and  we  can't  escape  our  doom.  I  know  bet- 
ter :  I  see  better  people :  I  go  my  own  way — my 
own  ?  No,  not  mine — Fate's  ;  and  it  is  not  al- 
together without  pity  for  us,  since  it  allows  us, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sec  such  people  as  you." 
And  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  and  bowed  with  a  melancholy  grace.  Eve- 
ry word  he  said  was  true.  No  greater  error  than 
to  suppose  that  weak  and  bad  men  are  strangers 
to  good  feelings,  or  deficient  of  sensibility.  Only 
the  good  feeling  does  not  last — nay,  the  tears  are 
a  kind  of  debauch  of  sentiment,  as  old  libertines 
are  said  to  find  that  the  tears  and  grief  of  their 
victims  add  a  zest  to  their  pleasure.  But  Mrs. 
Lambert  knew  little  of  what  was  passing  in  this 
man's  mind  (how  should  she  ?),  and  so  prayed 
for  him  with  the  fond  persistence  of  woman.  He 
was  much  better — yes,  much  better  than  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  He  was  a  most  interesting  man. 
There  were  hopes,  why  should  there  not  be  the 
most  precious  hopes  for  him  still  ? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  two  speak- 
ers formed  the  correct  estimate  of  my  lord's 
character.  Meanwhile,  if  the  gentleman  was 
right,  the  lady  was  mollified,  and  her  kind  wishes 
and  prayers  for  this  experienced  sinner's  repent- 
ance, if  they  were  of  no  avail  for  his  amendment, 
at  least  could  do  him  no  harm.  Kind-souled 
doctors  (and  what  good  woman  is  not  of  the  fac- 
ulty ?)  look  after  a  reprobate  as  physicians  after 
a  perilous  case.  When  the  patient  is  converted 
to  health  their  interest  ceases  in  him,  and  they 
drive  to  feel  pulses  and  prescribe  medicines  else- 
where. 

But  while  the  malady  was  under  treatment 
our  kind  lady  could  not  see  too  much  of  her  sick 
man.  Quite  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  my 
Lord  Castlewood  and  the  Lamberts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  some  worldly  views  might  not  suit  even 
with  good  Mrs.  Lambert's  spiritual  plans  (for 
who  knows  into  what  pure  Eden,  though  guard- 
ed by  flaming-sworded  angels,  worldliness  will 
not  creep  ?).  Her  son  was  about  to  take  orders. 
My  Lord  Castlewood  feared  very  much  that  his 
present  Chaplain's,  Mr.  Sampson's,  careless  life 
and  heterodox  conversations  might  lead  him  to 
give  up  his  chaplaincy ;  in  which  case,  my  lord 
hinted  the  little  modest  cure  would  be  vacant, 
and  at  the  service  of  some  young  divine  of  good 
principles  and  good  manners,  who  would  be  con- 
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tent  with  a  small  stipend,  and  a  small  but  friend- 
ly congregation. 

Thus  an  acquaintance  was  established  between 
the  two  families,  and  the  ladies  of  Castlewood, 
always  on  their  good  behavior,  came  more  than 
once  to  make  their  courtesies  in  Mrs.  Lambert's 
drawing-room.  They  were  civil  to  the  parents 
and  the  young  ladies.  My  Lady  Castlewood's 
card  assemblies  were  open  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
her  family.  There  was  play,  certainly — all  the 
world  played  —  his  Majesty,  the  bishops,  every 
peer  and  peeress  in  the  land.  But  nobody  need 
play  who  did  not  like ;  and  surely  nobody  need 
have  scruples  regarding  the  practice  when  such 
august  and  venerable  personages  were  daily  found 
to  abet  it.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Lambert  made 
her  appearance  at  her  ladyship's  routs,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  welcome  which  she  received,  and 
pleased  with  the  admiration  which  her  daughters 
excited. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  a  foregoing  page 
and  letter,  of  an  American  family  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, who  had  come  to  England  very  strong- 
ly recommended  by  Madam  Esmond,  their  Vir- 
ginian neighbor,  to  her  sons  in  Europe.  The 
views  expressed  in  Madam  Esmond's  letter  were 
so  clear  that  that  arch  match-maker  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert could  not  but  understand  them.  As  for 
George,  he  was  engaged  already ;  as  for  poor 
Hetty's  flame,  Harry,  he  was  gone  on  service, 
for  which  circumstance  Hetty's  mother  was  not 
very  sorry  perhaps.  She  laughingly  told  George 
that  he  ought  to  obey  his  mamma's  injunctions, 
break  off  his  engagement  with  Theo,  and  make 
up  to  Miss  Lydia,  who  was  ten  times — ten  times  ! 
a  hundred  times  as  rich  as  her  poor  girl,  and  cer- 
tainly much  handsomer.  "Yes,  indeed,"  says 
George,  ' '  that  I  own :  she  is  handsomer,  and 
she  is  richer,  and  perhaps  even  cleverer."  (All 
which  praises  Mrs.  Lambert  but  half  liked.) 
"  But  say  she  is  all  these  ?  So  is  Mr.  Johnson 
much  cleverer  than  I  am  :  so  is,  whom  shall  we 
say? — so  is  Mr.  Hagan,  the  actor,  much  taller 
and  handsomer :  so  is  Sir  James  Lowther  much 
richer :  yet  pray,  ma'am,  do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  be  jealous  of  any  one  of  these  three,  or 
think  my  Theo  would  jilt  me  for  their  sakes? 
"Why  should  I  not  allow  that  Miss  Lydia  is  hand- 
somer, then  ?  and  richer,  and  clever,  too,  and 
lively,  and  well  bred,  if  you  insist  on  it,  and  an 
angel  if  you  will  have  it  so  ?  Theo  is  not  afraid : 
art  thou,  child  ?" 

"  No,  George,"  says  Theo,  with  such  an  hon- 
est look  of  the  eyes  as  would  convince  any  skep- 
ticism, or  shame  any  jealousy.  And  if,  after 
this  pair  of  speeches,  mamma  takes  occasion  to 
leave  the  room  for  a  minute  to  fetch  her  scissors, 
or  her  thimble,  or  a  boot-jack  and  slippers,  or  the 
cross  and  ball  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  or  her 
pocket-handkerchief  which  she  has  forgotten  in 
the  parlor  —  if,  I  say,  Mrs.  Lambert  quits  the 
room  on  any  errand  or  pretext,  natural  or  pre- 
posterous, I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if, 
at  her  return  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  she  finds 
George  in  near  proximity  to  Theo,  who  has  a 
heightened  color,  and  whose  hand  George  is  just 


dropping,  I  shall  not  have  the  least  idea  of 
what  they  have  been  doing.  Have  you,  madam  ? 
Have  you  any  remembrance  of  what  used  to  hap- 
pen when  Mr.  Grundy  came  a-courting  ?  Arc 
you,  who,  after  all,  were  not  in  the  room  with 
our  young  people,  going  to  cry  out  fie  and  for 
shame  ?  Then  fie  and  for  shame  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Grundy ! 

Well,  Harry  being  away,  and  Theo  and  George 
irrevocably  engaged,  so  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  bringing  Madam  Esmond's  little  plans 
to  bear,  why  should  not  Mrs.  Lambert  have  plans 
of  her  own  ?  and  if  a  rich,  handsome,  beautiful 
little  wife  should  fall  in  his  way,  why  should  not 
Jack  Lambert  from  Oxford  have  her  ?  So  thinks 
Mamma,  who  was  always  thinking  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  and  so  she  prattles  to 
General  Lambert,  who,  as  usual,  calls  her  a  goose 
for  her  pains.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Lambert  says, 
beauty  and  riches  are  no  objection  ;  at  any  rate, 
Madam  Esmond  desired  that  this  family  should 
be  hospitably  entertained,  and  it  was  not  her  fault 
that  Harry  was  gone  away  to  Canada.  Would 
the  General  wish  him  to  come  back ;  leave  the 
army  and  his  reputation,  perhaps  ;  yes,  and  come 
to  England  and  marry  this  American,  and  break 
poor  Hetty's  heart — would  her  father  wish  that  ? 
Let  us  spare  further  arguments,  and  not  be  so 
rude  as  to  hint  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  in  the 
right  in  calling  a  fond  wife  by  the  name  of  that 
absurd  splay-footed  bird,  annually  sacrificed  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  vast  distinc- 
tions of  rank  drawn  between  the  Court  and  city 
people :  and  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  when  he  first 
came  to  London,  scarcely  associated  with  any 
but  the  latter  sort.  He  had  a  lodging  near  his 
agent's  in  the  city.  When  his  pretty  girl  came 
from  school  for  a  holiday,  he  took  her  an  air- 
ing to  Islington  or  Highgate,  or  an  occasional 
promenade  in  the  Artillery  Ground  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  They  went  to  that  Baptist  meeting- 
house in  Finsbury  Fields,  and  on  the  sly  to  see 
Mr.  Garrick  once  or  twice,  or  that  funny  rogue 
Mr.  Foote,  at  the  Little  Theatre.  To  go  to  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast  was  a  treat  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  highest  order :  and  to  dance  with  a  young 
mercer  at  Hampstead  Assembly  gave  the  utmost 
delight  to  the  young  lady.  When  George  went 
to  wait  upon  his  mother's  friends,  he  found  our 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Draper,  of  the  Temple, 
sedulous  in  his  attentions  to  her ;  and  the  law- 
yer, who  was  married,  told  Mr.  Warrington  to 
look  out,  as  the  young  lady  had  a  plumb  to 
her  fortune.  Mr.  Drabshaw,  a  young  Quaker 
gentleman,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Trail,  Madam 
Esmond's  Bristol  agent,  was  also  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  young  lady,  and  in  dread- 
ful alarm  and  suspicion  when  Mr.  Warrington 
first  made  his  appearance.  Wishing  to  do  hon- 
or to  his  mother's  neighbors,  Mr.  Warrington 
invited  them  to  an  entertainment  at  his  own 
apartments ;  and  who  should  so  naturally  meet 
them  as  his  friends  from  Soho?  Not  one  of 
them  but  was  forced  to  own  little  Miss  Lydia's 
beauty.     She  had  the  foot  of  a  fairy  ;  the  arms, 
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neck,  flashing  eyes  of  a  little  brown  huntress  of 
Diana.  She  had  brought  a  little  plaintive  ac- 
cent from  home  with  her — of  which  I,  moi  qui 
vous  park,  have  heard  a  hundred  gross  cockney 
imitations,  and  watched  as  many  absurd  dis- 
guises, and  which  I  say  (in  moderation)  is  charm- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a  charming  woman.  Who 
sets  up  to  say  No  forsooth  ?  You,  dear  Miss 
Whittington,  with  whose  h's  fate  has  dealt  so 
unkindly? — you,  lovely  Miss  Nichol  Jarvie,  with 
your  northern  burr? — you,  beautiful  Miss  Mo- 
lony,  with  your  Dame  Street  warble?  All  ac- 
cents are  pretty  from  pretty  lips,  and  who  shall 
set  the  standard  up  ?  Shall  it  be  a  rose,  or  a 
thistle,  or  a  shamrock,  or  a  star  and  stripe? 
As  for  Miss  Lydia's  accent,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
was  not  odious  even  from  the  first  day  when  she 
set  foot  on  these  polite  shores,  otherwise  Mr. 
Warrington,  as  a  man  of  taste,  had  certainly 
disapproved  of  her  manner  of  talking,  and  her 
school-mistress  at  Kensington  had  not  done  her 
duty  by  her  pupil. 

After  the  six  months  were  over,  during  which, 
according  to  her  father's  calculation,  she  was  to 
learn  all  the  accomplishments  procurable  at  the 
Kensington  Academy,  Miss  Lydia  returned  no- 
thing loth  to  her  grandfather,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  world.  A  narrow  world  at  first  it  was  to 
her;  but  she  was  a  resolute  little  person,  and 
resolved  to  enlarge  her  sphere  in  society;  and 
whither  she  chose  to  lead  the  way,  the  obedient 
grandfather  followed  her.  He  had  been  thwart- 
ed himself  in  early  life,  he  said,  and  little  good 
came  of  the  severity  he  underwent.  He  had 
thwarted  his  own  son,  who  had  turned  out  but 
ill.  As  for  little  Lyddy,  he  was  determined  she 
should  have  as  pleasant  a  life  as  was  possible. 
Did  not  Mr.  George  think  he  was  right  ?  'Twas 
said  in  Virginia — he  did  not  know  with  what 
reason — that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Castlewood 
had  been  happier  if  Madam  Esmond  had  allow- 
ed them  a  little  of  their  own  way.  George  could 
not  gainsay  this  public  rumor,  or  think  of  in- 
ducing the  benevolent  old  gentleman  to  alter  his 
plans  respecting  his  grand-daughter.  As  for  the 
Lambert  family,  how  could  they  do  otherwise 
than  welcome  the  kind  old  man,  the  parent  so 
tender  and  liberal,  Madam  Esmond's  good  friend  ? 

When  Miss  came  from  school,  grandpapa  re- 
moved from  Monument  Yard  to  an  elegant  house 
in  Bloomsbury,  whither  they  were  followed  at 
first  by  their  city  friends.  There  were  mer- 
chants from  Virginia  Walk ;  there  were  worthy 
tradesmen,  with  whom  the  worthy  old  merchant 
had  dealings  ;  there  were  their  ladies  and  daugh- 
ters and  sons,  who  were  all  highly  gracious  to 
Miss  Lyddy.  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  de- 
scribe how  these  disappeared  one  by  one — how 
there  were  no  more  junketings  at  Belsize,  or 
trips  to  Highgate,  or  Saturday  jaunts  to  Deputy 
Higgs's  villa,  Highbury,  or  country  dances  at  hon- 
est Mr.  Lutestring's  house  at  Hackney.  Even 
the  Sunday  practice  was  changed ;  and,  Oh  abom- 
ination of  abominations !  Mr.  Van.  den*  Bosch 
left  Bethesda  Chapel  in  Bunhill  Row  and  actu- 
ally took  a  pew  in  Queen  Square  Church ! 


Queen  Square  Church,  and  Mr.  George  War- 
rington lived  hard  by  in  Southampton  Row! 
'Twas  easy  to  sec  at  whom  Miss  Lyddy  was  set- 
ting her  cap,  and  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  been  full 
of  her  and  her  grandfather's  praises  before,  now 
took  occasion  to  warn  Mr.  George,  and  gave  him 
very  different  reports  regarding  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch  to  those  which  had  first  been  current.  Mr. 
Van  d.  B.,  for  all  he  bragged  so  of  his  Dutch  pa- 
rentage, came  from  Albany,  and  was  nobody's  son 
at  all.  He  had  made  his  money  by  land  specula- 
tion, or  by  privateering  (which  was  uncommonly 
like  piracy),  and  by  the  Guinea  trade.  His  son 
had  married — if  marriage  it  could  be  called,  which 
was  very  doubtful — an  assigned  servant,  and  had 
been  cut  off  by  his  father,  and  had  taken  to  bad 
courses,  and  had  died,  luckily  for  himself,  in  his 
own  bed. 

"  Mr.  Draper  has  told  you  bad  tales  about 
me,"  said  the  placid  old  gentleman  to  George. 
' '  Very  likely  we  are  all  sinners,  and  some  evil 
may  be  truly  said  of  all  of  us,  with  a  great  deal 
more  that  is  untrue.  Did  he  tell  you  that  my 
son  was  unhappy  with  me  ?  I  told  you  so  too. 
Did  he  bring  you  wicked  stories  about  my  fam- 
ily ?  He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  wanted  to  mar- 
ry my  Lyddy  to  his  brother.  Heaven  bless  her ! 
I  have  had  a  many  offers  for  her.  And  you  arc 
the  young  gentleman  I  should  have  chose  for 
her,  and  I  like  you  none  the  worse  because  you 
prefer  somebody  else ;  though  what  you  can  see 
in  your  Miss,  as  compared  to  my  Lyddy,  beg- 
ging your  honor's  pardon,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand." 

' '  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  my  good 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  George,  with  his  most  superb  air. 

"  No,  Sir ;  'tis  a  wonder  of  nature,  and  daily 
happens.  When  I  kept  store  to  Albany,  there 
was  one  of  your  tip-top  gentry  there  that  might 
have  married  my  dear  daughter  that  was  alive 
then,  and  with  a  pretty  piece  of  money,  where- 
by— for  her  father  and  I  had  quarreled — Miss 
Lyddy  would  have  been  a  pauper,  you  see :  and 
in  place  of  my  beautiful  Bella,  my  gentleman 
chooses  a  little  homely  creature,  no  prettier  than 
your  Miss,  and  without  a  dollar  to  her  fortune. 
The  more  fool  he,  saving  your  presence,  Mr. 
George." 

"Pray  don't  save  my  presence,  my  good  Sir," 
says  George,  laughing.  ' '  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man's word  was  given  to  the  other  lady,  and  he 
had  seen  her  first,  and  hence  was  indifferent  to 
your  charming  daughter." 

1 '  I  suppose  when  a  young  fellow  gives  his 
word  to  perform  a  cursed  piece  of  folly  he  al- 
ways sticks  to  it,  my  dear  Sir,  begging  your  par- 
don. But  Lord,  Lord,  what  am  I  speaking  of? 
I  am  a  speaking  of  twenty  year  ago.  I  was 
well-to-do  then,  but  I  may  say  Heaven  has 
blessed  my  store,  and  I  am  three  times  as  well 
off  now.  Ask  my  agents  how  much  they  will 
give  for  Joseph  Van  den  Bosch's  bill  at  six 
months  on  New  York — or  at  sight  maybe — for 
forty  thousand  pound  ?  I  warrant  they  will  dis- 
count the  paper." 

' '  Happy  he  who  has  the  bill,  Sir  I "  says  George, 
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with  a  bow,  not  a  little  amused  with  the  candor 
of  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Lord,  Lord,  how  mercenary  you  young  men 
are!"  cries  the  elder,  simply.  "Always  think- 
ing about  money  nowadays !  Happy  he  who 
has  the  girl,  I  should  say — the  money  ain't  the 
question,  my  dear  Sir,  when  it  goes  along  with 
such  a  lovely  young  thing  as  that — though  I 
humbly  say  it,  who  oughtn't,  and  who  am  her 
fond,  silly  old  grandfather.  We  were  talking 
about  you,  Lyddy  darling — come,  give  me  a  kiss, 
my  Blessing !  We  were  talking  about  you,  and 
Mr.  George  said  he  wouldn't  take  you  with  all 
the  money  your  poor  old  grandfather  can  give 
you." 

"  Nay,  Sir,"  says  George. 

"Well,  you  are  right  to  say  nay,  for  I  didn't 
say  all,  that's  the  truth.  My  Blessing  will  have 
a  deal  more  than  that  trifle  I  spoke  of,  when  it 
shall  please  Heaven  to  remove  me  out  of  this 
world  to  a  better — when  poor  old  Gappy  is  gone, 
Lyddy  will  be  a  rich  little  Lyddy,  that  she  will. 
But  she  don't  wish  me  to  go  yet,  does  she?" 

"Oh,  you  darling,  dear  grandpapa!"  says 
Lyddy. 

"This  young  gentleman  won't  have  you. 
(Lyddy  looks  an  arch  '  Thank  you,  Sir,'  from 
her  brown  eyes.)  But  at  any  rate  he  is  honest, 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  some  folks 
in  this  wicked  London.  O  Lord,  Lord,  how 
mercenary  they  are!  Do  you  know  that  yon- 
der, in  Monument  Yard,  they  were  all  at  my 
poor  little  Blessing  for  her  money  ?  There  was 
Tom  Lutestring;  there  was  Mr.  Draper,  your 
precious  lawyer ;  there  was  actually  Mr.  Tubbs, 
of  Bethesda  Chapel ;  and  they  must  all  come 
buzzing  like  flies  round  the  honey-pot.  That  is 
why  we  came  out  of  the  quarter  where  my  broth- 
er tradesmen  live." 

"To  avoid  the  flies,  to  be  sure!"  says  Miss 
Lydia,  tossing  up  her  little  head. 

"Where  my  brother  tradesmen  live,"  con- 
tinues the  old  gentleman.  "  Else  who  am  I  to 
think  of  consorting  with  your  grandees  and  fine 
folk  ?  I  don't  care  for  the  fashions,  Mr.  George ; 
I  don't  care  for  plays  and  poetry,  begging  your 
honor's  pardon ;  I  never  went  to  a  play  in  my 
life,  but  to  please  this  little  minx." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  'twas  lovely !  and  I  cried  so,  didn't 
I,  grandpapa?"  says  the  child. 

"At  what,  my  dear?" 

"  At — at  Mr.  Warrington's  play,  grandpapa." 

' '  Did  you,  my  dear  ?  I  dare  say  ;  I  dare  say ! 
It  was  mail  day :  and  my  letters  had  come  in : 
and  my  ship  the  Lovely  Lyddy  had  just  come 
into  Falmouth ;  and  Captain  Joyce  reported  how 
he  had  mercifully  escaped  a  French  privateer ; 
and  my  head  was  so  full  of  thanks  for  that  es- 
cape, which  saved  me  a  deal  of  money,  Mr. 
George — for  the  rate  at  which  ships  is  under- 
wrote this  war  time  is  so  scandalous  that  I  often 
prefer  to  venture  than  to  insure — that  I  confess 
I  didn't  listen  much  to  the  play,  Sir,  and  only 
went  to  please  this  little  Lyddy." 

"And  you  did  please  me,  dearest  Gappy!" 
cries  the  young  lady. 


"  Bless  you  !  then  it's  all  I  want.  What  does 
a  man  want  more  here  below  than  to  please  his 
children,  Mr.  George  ?  especially  me,  who  knew 
what  was  to  be  unhappy  when  I  was  young,  and 
to  repent  of  having  treated  this  darling's  father 
too  hard." 

"  Oh,  grandpapa !"  cries  the  child,  with  more 
caresses. 

"Yes,  I  icas  too  hard  with  him,  dear;  and 
that's  why  I  spoil  my  little  Lydkin  so ! " 

More  kisses  ensue  between  Lyddy  and  Gappy. 
The  little  creature  flings  the  pretty  polished  arms 
round  the  old  man's  neck,  presses  the  dark  red 
lips  on  his  withered  cheek,  surrounds  the  vener- 
able head  with  a  halo  of  powder  beaten  out  of 
his  wig  by  her  caresses ;  and  eyes  Mr.  George 
the  while,  as  much  as  to  say,  There,  Sir !  should 
you  not  like  me  to  do  as  much  for  you  ? 

We  confess — but  do  we  confess  all  ?  George 
certainly  told  the  story  of  his  interview  with 
Lyddy  and  Gappy,  and  the  old  man's  news  re- 
garding his  grand-daughter's  wealth  ;  but  I  don't 
think  he  told  every  thing;  else  Theo  would 
scarce  have  been  so  much  interested,  or  so  en- 
tirely amused  and  good-humored  with  Lyddy 
when  next  the  two  young  ladies  met. 

They  met  now  pretty  frequently,  especially 
after  the  old  American  gentleman  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch 
was  in  the  city  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  at- 
tending to  his  affairs,  and  appearing  at  his  place 
upon  'Change.  During  his  absence  Lyddy  had 
the  command  of  the  house,  and  recened  her 
guests  there  like  a  lady,  or  rode  abroad  in  a  fine 
coach,  which  she  ordered  her  grandpapa  to  keep 
for  her,  and  into  which  he  could  very  seldom  be 
induced  to  set  his  foot.  Before  long  Miss  Lyddy 
was  as  easy  in  the  coach  as  if  she  had  ridden  in 
one  all  her  life.  She  ordered  the  domestics  here 
and  there;  she  drove  to  the  mercer's  and  the 
jeweler's,  and  she  called  upon  her  friends  with 
the  utmost  stateliness,  or  rode  abroad  with  them 
to  take  the  air.  Theo  and  Hetty  were  both 
greatly  diverted  with  her :  but  Avould  the  elder 
have  been  quite  as  well  pleased  had  she  known 
all  Miss  Lyddy's  doings  ?  Not  that  Theo  was 
of  a  jealous  disposition — far  otherwise ;  but  there 
are  cases  when  a  lady  has  a  right  to  a  little  jeal- 
ousy, as  I  maintain,  whatever  my  fair  readers 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  because  she  knew  he  was  engaged,  very 
likely,  that  Miss  Lyddy  permitted  herself  to  speak 
so  frankly  in  Mr.  George's  praise.  When  they 
were  alone  —  and  this  blessed  chance  occurred 
pretty  often  at  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's  house — for 
we  have  said  he  was  constantly  absent  himself 
on  one  errand  or  the  other  —  it  was  wonderful 
how  artlessly  the  little  creature  would  show  her 
enthusiasm,  asking  him  all  sorts  of  simple  ques- 
tions about  himself,  his  genius,  his  way  of  life  at 
home  and  in  London,  his  projects  of  marriage, 
and  so  forth. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married,  oh. 
so  glad  ! "  she  would  say,  heaving  the  most  pite- 
ous sigh  the  while,  "for  I  can  talk  to  you  frank- 
ly, quite  frankly  as  a  brother,  and  not  be  afraid 
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of  that  odious  politeness  about  which  they  were 
always  scolding  me  at  boarding-school.  I  may 
speak  to  you  frankly ;  and  if  I  like  you,  I  may 
say  so,  mayn't  I,  Mr.  George?" 

"  Fray,  say  so,"  says  George,  with  a  bow  and 
a  smile.  ' '  That  is  a  kind  of  talk  which  most 
men  delight  to  hear,  especially  from  such  pretty 
lips  as  Miss  Lydia's." 

"What  do  you  know  about  my  lips?"  says 
the  girl,  with  a  pout  and  an  innocent  look  into 
his  face. 

' '  What,  indeed  ?"  asks  George.  ' '  Perhaps  I 
should  like  to  know  a  great  deal  more." 

"They  don't  tell  nothin'  but  truth,  anyhow!" 
says  the  girl — "  that's  why  some  people  don't 
like  them !  If  I  have  any  thing  on  my  mind  it 
must  come  out.  I  am  a  country-bred  girl,  I  am 
— with  my  heart  in  my  mouth — all  honesty  and 
simplicity — not  like  your  English  girls,  who  have 
learned  I  don't  know  what  at  their  boarding- 
schools  and  from  the  men  afterward." 

"  Our  girls  are  monstrous  little  hypocrites,  in- 
deed!" cries  George. 

"You  are  thinking  of  Miss  Lamberts  ?  and  I 
might  have  thought  of  them ;  but  I  declare  I  did 
not  then.  They  have  been  at  boarding-school ; 
they  have  been  in  the  world  a  great  deal — so 
much  the  greater  pity  for  them,  for  be  certain 
they  learned  no  good  there.  And  now  I  have 
said  so,  of  course  you  will  go  and  tell  Miss  Theo, 
won't  you,  Sir?" 

"  That  she  has  learned  no  good  in  the  world  ? 
She  has  scarce  spoken  to  men  at  all,  except  her 
father,  her  brother,  and  me.  Which  of  us  would 
teach  her  any  wrong,  think  you  ?" 

' '  Oh,  not  you  !  Though  I  can  understand  its 
being  very  dangerous  to  be  with  you!"  says  the 
girl,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Indeed  there  is  no  danger,  and  I  don't  bite! " 
says  George,  laughing. 

"I  didn't  say  bite,"  says  the  girl,  softly. 
"  There's  other  things  dangerous  besides  biting, 
I  should  think.  Aren't  you  very  witty  ?  Yes, 
and  sarcastic,  and  clever,  and  always  laughing 
at  people.  Haven't  you  a  coaxing  tongue?  If 
you  was  to  look  at  me  in  that  kind  of  way  I 
don't  know  what  would  come  to  me.  Was  your 
brother  like  you,  as  I  was  to  have  married? 
Was  he  as  clever  and  witty  as  you?  I  have 
heard  he  was  like  you  :  but  he  hadn't  your  coax- 
ing tongue.  Heigho !  'Tis  well  you  are  en- 
gaged, Master  George,  that  is  all.  Do  you  think 
if  you  had  seen  me  first  you  would  have  liked 
Miss  Theo  best?" 

"They  say  marriages  were  made  in  heaven, 
my  dear,  and  let  us  trust  that  mine  has  been  ar- 
ranged there,"  says  George. 

"I  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  never 
known  as  a  man  having  two  sweet-hearts  ?"  asks 
the  artless  little  maiden.  "Guess  it's  a  pity. 
Oh  me!  What  nonsense  I'm  a-talking;  there 
now!  I'm  like  the  little  girl  who  cried  for  the 
moon ;  and  I  can't  have  it.  'Tis  too  high  for 
me — too  high,  and  splendid,  and  shining :  can't 
reach  up  to  it  nohow.  Well,  what  a  foolish, 
wayward,  little  spoiled  thing  I  am  now !     But 


one  thing  you  promise — on  your  word  and  your 
honor,  now,  Mr.  George?" 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"That  you  won't  tell  Miss  Theo,  else  she'll 
hate  me." 

"Why  should  she  hate  you?" 

"Because  I  hate  her,  and  wish  she  was  dead!" 
breaks  out  the  young  lady.  And  the  eyes  that 
were  looking  so  gentle  and  lachrymose  but  now, 
flame  with  sudden  wrath,  and  her  cheeks  flush 
up.  "For  shame!"  she  adds,  after  a  pause. 
"I'm  a  little  fool  to  speak !  But  whatever  is  in 
my  heart  must  come  out.  I  am  a  girl  of  the 
woods,  I  am.  I  was  bred  where  the  sun  is  hot- 
ter than  in  this  foggy  climate;  and  I  am  not 
like  your  cold  English  girls,  who,  before  they 
speak,  or  think,  or  feel,  must  wait  for  Mamma 
to  give  leave.  There,  there !  I  may  be  a  little 
fool  for  saying  what  I  have.  I  know  you'll  go 
and  tell  Miss  Lambert.     Well,  do !" 

But,  as  we  have  said,  George  didn't  tell  Miss 
Lambert.  Even  from  the  beloved  person  there 
must  be  some  things  kept  secret ;  even  to  him- 
self, perhaps,  he  did  not  quite  acknowledge  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  little  girl's  confession ; 
or,  if  he  acknowledged  it,  did  not  act  on  it ;  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  this,  perhaps,  that  my  gentle- 
man, in  Miss  Lydia's  presence,  was  particular- 
ly courteous  and  tender,  and  in  her  absence 
thought  of  her  very  kindly,  and  always  with 
a  certain  pleasure.  It  were  hard  indeed  if  a 
man  might  not  repay  by  a  little  kindness  and 
gratitude  the  artless  affection  of  such  a  warm 
young  heart. 

What  was  that  story,  meanwhile,  which  came 
round  to  our  friends,  of  young  Mr.  Lutestring 
and  young  Mr.  Drabshaw,  the  Quaker,  having  a 
boxing-match  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  and  all 
about  this  young  lady  ?  They  fell  out  over 
their  cups,  and  fought,  probably.  Why  did  Mr. 
Draper,  who  had  praised  her  so  at  first,  tell 
such  stories  now  against  her  grandfather  ?  "I 
suspect,"  says  Madame  de  Bernstein,  "that  he 
wants  the  girl  for  some  client  or  relation  of  his 
own ;  and  that  he  tells  these  tales  in  order  to 
frighten  all  suitors  from  her.  When  she  and 
her  grandfather  came  to  me  she  behaved  per- 
fectly well ;  and  I  confess,  Sir,  I  thought  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  you  should  prefer  yonder  red- 
cheeked  countryfied  little  chit,  Avithout  a  half- 
penny, to  this  pretty,  wild,  artless  girl,  with  sucli 
a  fortune  as  I  hear  she  has." 

" Oh,  she  has  been  with  you,  has  she,  aunt?"' 
asks  George  of  his  relative. 

"  Of  course  she  has  been  with  me,"  the  other 
replies,  curtly.  ' '  Unless  your  brother  has  been 
so  silly  as  to  fall  in  love  with  that  other  little 
Lambert  girl — " 

"  Indeed,  ma'am.  I  think  I  can  say  he  has 
not,"  George  remarks. 

' '  Why,  then,  when  he  comes  back  with  Mr. 
Wolfe,  should  he  not  take  a  fancy  to  this  little 
person,  as  his  Mamma  wishes — only,  to  do  us  jus- 
tice, we  Esmonds  care  very  little  for  what  our 
Mammas  wish — and  marry  her,  and  set  up  be- 
side you  in  Virginia?     She  is  to  have  a  great 
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fortune,  which   you  won't   touch.     Pray,   why 
should  it  go  out  of  the  family?" 

George  now  learned  that  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch 
and  his  grand-daughter  had  been  often  at  Madame 
de  Bernstein's  house.  Taking  his  favorite  walk 
with  his  favorite  companion  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, he  saw  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's  chariot  turn- 
ing into  Kensington  Square.  The  Americans 
were  going  to  visit  Lady  Castlewood  then  ?  He 
found,  on  some  little  inquiry,  that  they  had  been 
more  than  once  with  her  ladyship.  It  was,  per- 
haps, strange  that  they  should  have  said  nothing 
of  their  visits  to  George ;  but,  being  little  curi- 
ous of  other  people's  affairs,  and  having  no  in- 
trigues or  mysteries  of  his  own,  George  was  quite 
slow  to  imagine  them  in  other  people.  What 
mattered  to  him  how  often  Kensington  enter- 
tained Bloomsbury,  or  Bloomsbury  made  its  bow 
at  Kensington  ? 

A  number  of  things  were  happening  at  both 
places,  of  which  our  Virginian  had  not  the 
slightest  idea.  Indeed,  do  not  things  happen 
under  our  eyes,  and  we  not  see  them  ?  Are  not 
comedies  and  tragedies  daily  performed  before  us 
of  which  we  understand  neither  the  fun  nor  the 
pathos  ?  Very  likely  George  goes  home  think- 
ing to  himself,  "  I  have  made  an  impression  on 
the  heart  of  this  young  creature.  She  has  almost 
confessed  as  much.  Poor  artless  little  maiden  ! 
I  wonder  what  there  is  in  me  that  she  should 
like  me?"  Can  he  be  angry  with  her  for  this 
unlucky  preference  ?  Was  ever  a  man  angry  at 
such  a  reason  ?  He  would  not  have  been  so  well 
pleased,  perhaps,  had  he  known  all ;  and  that 
he  was  only  one  of  the  performers  in  the  comedy, 
not  the  principal  character  by  any  means ;  Ro- 
senkrantz  and  Gildenstern  in  the  tragedy,  the 
part  of  Hamlet  by  a  gentleman  unknown.  How 
often  are  our  little  vanities  shocked  in  this  way, 
and  subjected  to  wholesome  humiliation !  Have 
you  not  fancied  that  Lucinda's  eyes  beamed  on  j 
you  with  a  special  tenderness,  and  presently  be-  ' 
come  aware  that  she  ogles  your  neighbor  with 
the  very  same  killing  glances  ?  Have  you  not  ex- 
changed exquisite  whispers  with  Lalage  at  the 
dinner-table  (sweet  murmurs  heard  through  the 
hum  of  the  guests,  and  clatter  of  the  banquet !), 
and  then  overheard  her  whispering  the  very  same 
delicious  phrases  to  old  Surdus  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?  The  sun  shines  for  every  body ;  the  flow- 
ers smell  sweet  for  all  noses ;  and  the  nightin- 
gale and  Lalage  warble  for  all  ears — not  your 
long  ones  only,  good  Brother ! 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

IN  WHICH  CUPID  PLAYS  A  CONSIDERABLE  PART. 

We  must  now,  however,  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  of  Miss  Lydia  and  her 
doings,  perform  the  duty  of  explaining  that 
sentence  in  Mr.  Warrington's  letter  to  his 
brother  which  refers  to  Lady  Maria  Esmond, 
and  which,  to  some  simple  readers,  may  be 
still  mysterious.     For  how,  indeed,  could  well- 


regulated  persons  divine  such  a  secret?  How 
could  innocent  and  respectable  young  people  sup- 
pose that  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  ancient  fam- 
ily, of  mature  experience — a  woman  whom  we 
have  seen  exceedingly  in  love  only  a  score  of 
months  ago — should  so  far  forget  herself  as  (Oh, 
my  very  finger-tips  blush  as  I  Avrite  the  sen- 
tence!),  as  not  only  to  fall  in  love  with  a  person 
of  low  origin,  and  very  many  years  her  junior, 
but  actually  to  marry  him  in  the  face  of  the 
world?  That  is,  not  exactly  in  the  face,  but 
behind  the  back  of  the  world,  so  to  speak ;  for 
Parson  Sampson  privily  tied  the  indissoluble 
knot  for  the  pair  at  his  chapel  in  May  Pair. 

Now  stop  before  you  condemn  her  utterly. 
Because  Lady  Maria  had  had,  and  overcome,  a 
foolish  partiality  for  her  young  cousin,  was  that 
any  reason  why  she  should  never  fall  in  love  with 
any  body  else  ?  Are  men  to  have  the  sole  priv- 
ilege of  change,  and  are  women  to  be  rebuked 
for  availing  themselves  now  and  again  of  their 
little  chance  of  consolation  ?  No  invectives 
can  be  more  rude,  gross,  and  unphilosophical 
than,  for  instance,  Hamlet's  to  his  mother  about 
her  second  marriage.  The  truth,  very  likely, 
is,  that  that  tender,  parasitic  creature  wanted  a 
something  to  cling  to,  and,  Hamlet  senior  out  of 
the  way,  twined  herself  round  Claudius.  Nay, 
we  have  known  females  so  bent  on  attaching 
themselves  that  they  can  twine  round  two  gen- 
tlemen at  once.  Why,  forsooth,  shall  there  not 
be  marriage-tables  after  funeral  baked-meats  ? 
If  you  said  grace  for  your  feast  yesterday,  is  that 
any  reason  why  you  shall  not  be  hungry  to-day  ? 
Your  natural  fine  appetite  and  relish  for  this 
evening's  feast  shows  that  to-morrow  evening  at 
eight  o'clock  you  will  most  probably  be  in  want 
of  your  dinner.  I,  for  my  part,  when  Flirtilla 
or  Jiltissa  were  partial  to  me  (the  kind  reader 
will  please  to  fancy  that  I  am  alluding  here  to 
persons  of  the  most  ravishing  beauty  and  lofty 
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rank),  always  used  to  Lear  in  mind  that  a  time 
would  come  when  they  would  be  fond  of  some- 
body else.  We  are  served  a  la  Russe,  and  gob- 
bled up  a  dish  at  a  time,  like  the  folks  in  Poly- 
phemus's  cave.  'Tis  hodie  imhi,  eras  tibi :  there 
are  some  Anthropophagi  who  devour  dozens  of 
us — the  old,  the  young,  the  tender,  the  tough, 
the  plump,  the  lean,  the  ugly,  the  beautiful : 
there's  no  escape,  and  one  after  another,  as  our 
fate  is,  we  disappear  down  their  omnivorous 
maws.  Look  at  Lady  Ogresham !  We  all  re- 
member, last  year,  how  she  served  poor  Tom 
Kydd :  seized  upon  him,  devoured  him,  picked 
his  bones,  and  flung  them  away.  Now  it  is  Ned 
Suckling  she  has  got  into  her  den.  He  lies  un- 
der her  great  eyes,  quivering  and  fascinated. 
Look  at  the  poor  little  'trepid  creature,  panting 
and  helpless  under  the  great  eyes !  She  trails 
toward  him  nearer  and  nearer ;  he  draws  to  her, 
closer  and  closer.  Presently  there  will  be  one 
or  two  feeble  squeaks  for  pity,  and — hobblegob- 
ble — he  will  disappear !  Ah  me  !  it  is  pity,  too. 
I  knew,  for  instance,  that  Maria  Esmond  had 
lost  her  heart  ever  so  many  times  before  Harry 
Warrington  found  it ;  but  I  liked  to  fancy  that 
he  was  going  to  keep  it ;  that,  bewailing  mis- 
chance and  times  out  of  joint,  she  would  yet 
have  preserved  her  love,  and  fondled  it  in  deco- 
rous celibacy.  If,  in  some  paroxysm  of  senile 
folly,  I  should  fall  in  love  to-morrow,  I  shall 
still  try  and  think  I  have  acquired  the  fee-simple 
of  my  charmer's  heart,  not  that  I  am  only  a  ten- 
ant, on  a  short  lease,  of  an  old  battered  furnish- 
ed apartment,  where  the  dingy  old  wine-glasses 
have  been  clouded  by  scores  of  pairs  of  lips,  and 
the  tumbled  old  sofas  are  muddy  with  the  last 
lodger's  boots.  Dear,  dear  nymph  !  Being  be- 
loved and  beautiful!  Suppose  I  had  a  little 
passing  passion  for  Glycera  (and' her  complexion 
really  was  as  pure  as  splendent  Parian  marble)  ; 
suppose  you  had  a  fancy  for  Telephus,  and  his 
low  collars  and  absurd  neck :  those  follies  are 
all  over  now,  aren't  they  ?  We  love  each  other 
for  good  now,  don't  we  ?  Yes,  forever  ;  and 
Glycera  may  go  to  Bath,  and  Telephus  take  his 
cervicem  roseam  to  Jack  Ketch,  n' est-ce  pas  ? 

No.  We  never  think  of  changing,  my  dear. 
However  winds  blow,  or  time  flies,  or  spoons  stir, 
our  potage,  which  is  now  so  piping  hot,  will 
never  get  cold.  Passing  fancies  we  may  have 
allowed  ourselves  in  former  days ;  and  really 
your  infatuation  for  Telephus  (don't  frown  so, 
my  darling  creature !  and  make  the  wrinkles  in 
your  forehead  worse) — I  say,  really  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town  ;  and  as  for  Glycera,  she 
behaved  confoundedly  ill  to  me.  Well,  well, 
now  that  we  understand  each  other,  it  is  forever 
that  our  hearts  are  united,  and  we  can  look  at 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  and  snap  our  fingers 
at  his  wig.  But  this  Maria  of  the  last  century 
was  a  woman  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  You, 
my  love,  who  know  the  world,  know  that  in  the 
course  of  this  lady's  career  a  great  deal  must 
have  passed  that  would  not  bear  the  light,  or 
edify  in  the  telling.  You  know  (not,  my  dear 
creature,  that  I  mean  you  have  any  experience ; 


but  you  have  heard  people  say — you  have  heard 
your  mother  say)  that  an  old  flirt,  when  she  has 
done  playing  the  fool  with  one  passion,  will  play 
the  fool  with  another ;  that  flirting  is  like  drink- 
ing ;  and  the  brandy  being  drunk  up,  you — no, 
not  you — Glycera — the  brandy  being  drunk  up, 
Glycera,  who  has  taken  to  drinking,  will  fall 
upon  the  gin.  So,  if  Maria  Esmond  has  found 
a  successor  for  Harry  Warrington,  and  set  up  a 
new  sultan  in  the  precious  empire  of  her  heart, 
what,  after  all,  could  you  expect  from  her? 
That  territory  was  like  the  Low  Countries,  ac- 
customed to  being  conquered,  and  forever  open 
to  invasion. 

And  Maria's  present  enslaver  was  no  other 
that  Mr.  Geoghegan  or  Hagan,  the  young  actor 
who  had  performed  in  George's  Tragedy.  His 
tones  were  so  thrilling,  his  eye  so  bright,  his 
mien  so  noble,  he  looked  so  beautiful  in  his  gilt 
leather  armor  and  large  buckled  periwig,  giving 
utterance  to  the  poet's  glowing  verses,  that  the 
lady's  heart  was  yielded  up  to  him,  even  as 
Ariadne's  to  Bacchus  when  her  affair  with  The- 
seus was  over.  The  young  Irishman  was  not  a 
little  touched  and  elated  by  the  high-born  dam- 
sel's partiality  for  him.  He  might  have  preferred 
a  Lady  Maria  Hagan  more  tender  in  years,  but 
one  more  tender  in  disposition  it  wrere  difficult 
to  discover.  She  clung  to  him  closely,  indeed. 
She  retired  to  his  humble  lodgings  in  Westmin- 
ster with  bim,  when  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
close their  marriage,  and  when  her  furious  rela- 
tive disowned  her. 

General  Lambert  brought  the  news  home  from 
his  office  in  Whitehall  one  day,  and  made  merry 
over  it  with  his  family.  In  those  homely  times 
a  joke  was  none  the  worse  for  being  a  little  broad ; 
and  a  fine  lady  would  laugh  at  a  jolly  page  of 
Fielding,  and  weep  over  a  letter  of  Clarissa, 
which  would  make  your  present  ladyship's  eyes 
start  out  of  your  head  with  horror.  He  uttered 
all  sorts  of  waggeries,  did  the  merry  General, 
upon  the  subject  of  this  marriage ;  upon  George's 
share  in  bringing  it  about ;  upon  Harry's  jealousy 
when  he  should  hear  of  it.  He  vowed  it  was 
cruel  that  Cousin  Hagan  had  not  selected  George 
as  groomsman ;  that  the  first  child  should  be 
called  Carpezan  or  Sybilla,  after  the  Tragedy, 
and  so  forth.  They  would  not  quite  be  able  to 
keep  a  coach,  but  they  might  get  a  chariot  and 
pasteboard  dragons  from  Mr.  Rich's  theatre. 
The  baby  might  be  christened  in  Macbeth 's 
caldron :  and  Harry  and  Harlequin  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  godfathers. 

"Why  shouldn't  she  marry  him  if  she  likes 
him  ?"  asked  little  Hetty.  "  Why  should  he  not 
love  her  because  she  is  a  little  old?  Mamma  is 
a  little  old,  and  you  love  her  none  the  worse. 
When  you  married  my  Mamma,  Sir,  I  have 
heard  you  say  you  were  very  poor ;  and  yet  you 
were  very  happy,  and  nobody  laughed  at  you!" 
Thus  this  impudent  little  person  spoke  by  reason 
of  her  tender  age,  not  being  aware  of  Lady  Maria 
Esmond's  previous  follies. 

So  her  family  has  deserted  her  ?  George  de- 
scribed what  wrath  they  were  in ;   how  Lady 
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Oastlewood  had  gone  into  mourning;  how  Mr. 
Will  swore  he  would  have  the  rascal's  ears  ;  how 
furious  Madame  de  Bernstein  was,  the  most  an- 
gry of  all.  "It  is  an  insult  to  the  family.*"  says 
haughty  little  Miss  Ilett ;  "  arid  I  can  fancy  how 
ladies  of  that  rank  must  he  indignant  at  their  rel- 
ative's marriage  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Hagan's 
condition  ;  hut  to  desert  her  is  a  very  different 
matter." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  child,"  cries  Mamma, 
"you  are  talking  of  what  you  don't  understand. 
After  my  Lady  Maria's  conduct,  no  respectable 
person  can  go  to  see  her." 

"  What  conduct,  Mamma?" 


"  Never  mind."  cries  Mamma.  "  Little  girls 
can't  be  expected  to  know,  and  ought  not  to  be 
too  curious  to  inquire,  what  Lady  Maria's  con- 
duct has  been!  Suffice  it.  miss,  that  I  am 
shocked  her  ladyship  should  ever  have  been 
here :  and  I  say  again,  no  honest  person  should 
associate  with  her  I" 

"Then.  Aunt  Lambert.  I  must  be  whipped 
and  sent  io  bed,"  says  George,  with  mock  grav- 
ity. "I  own  to  you  (though  I  did  not  confess 
sooner,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  not  mine)  that 
I  have  been  to  see  my  cousin  the  player,  and  her 
ladyship  his  wife.  I  found  them  in  very  dirty 
lodgings  in  Westminster,  where  the  wretch  has 
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MX.    WILL   IS   PRESENTED   TO   HIS   SISTER-IN-LAW. 


"My  dearest  little  Then, "  he  writes.  "was 
eager  to  accompany  her  Mamma  upon  this  er- 
rand of  charity;  but  I  thought  Aunt  Lambert's 
visit  would  be  best  under  the  circumstances,  and 
without  the  attendance  of  her  little  spinster  aid- 
de-camp  Cousin  Hagan  was  out  when  we 
called:  we  found  her  lady-hip  in  a  loose  un- 
dress, ^nd  with  her  hair  in  not  the  neatest  pa- 
playing  at  cribbage  with  a  neighbor  from 
the  second  floor,  while  good  Mrs.  Hagan  sate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tire  with  a  glass  of  punch, 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

••  Maria,  your  Maria  once,  cried  a  little  when 
she  saw  as  :  and  Aunt  Lambert,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  ready  with  her  sympathy.     While  she 


wed  it  on  Lady  Maria,  1  paid  the  best  com- 
pliments I  could  invent  to  the  old  lady.  Win  n 
the  conversation  between  Aunt  L.  and  the  bride 
began  to  flag.  I  turned  to  the  latter,  and  be- 
tween us  we  did  our  best  to  make  a  dreary 
interview  pleasant.  Our  talk  was  about  you. 
about  Wolfe,  about  war :  you  must  be  en- 
gaged face  to  face  with  the  Frenchmen  by  this 
tiiae.  and  God  send  my  dearest  brother  safe  and 
victorious  out  of  the  battle  !  Be  sure  we  follow 
your  steps  anxiously  —  we  fancy  you  at  Cape 
Breton.  We  have  plans  of  Quebec  and  charts 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.      Shall  I  ever  forget  your 

f  joy  that  day  when  you  saw  me  return 
safe  and  sound  from  the  little  combat  with  the 
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little  Frenchman  ?  So  will  my  Harry,  I  know, 
return  from  his  battle.  I  feel  quite  assured  of  it ; 
elated  somehow  with  the  prospect  of  your  certain 
success  and  safety.  And  I  have  made  all  here 
share  my  cheerfulness.  We  talk  of  the  cam- 
pain  as  over,  and  Captain  Warrington's  promo- 
tion as  secure.  Pray  Heaven,  all  our  hopes  may 
be  fulfilled  one  day  ere  long ! 

' '  How  strange  it  is  that  you  who  are  the 
mettlesome  fellow  (you  know  you  are)  should 
escape  quarrels  hitheito,  and  I,  who  am  a  peace- 
ful youth,  wishing  no  harm  to  any  body,  should 
have  battles  thrust  upon  me !  What  do  you 
think  actually  of  my  having  had  another  affair 
upon  my  wicked  hands,  and  with  whom,  think 
you  ?  With  no  less  a  personage  than  your  old 
enemy  our  kinsman,  Mr.  Will. 

' '  What  or  who  set  him  to  quarrel  with  me,  I 
can  not  think.  Spencer  (who  acted  as  second 
for  me,  for  matters  actually  have  gone  this  length ; 
— don't  be  frightened  ;  it  is  all  over,  and  nobody 
is  a  scratch  the  worse)  thinks  some  one  set  Will 
on  me ;  but  who,  I  say  ?  His  conduct  has  been 
most  singular;  his  behavior  quite  unbearable. 
We  have  met  pretty  frequently  lately  at  the  house 
of  good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  whose  pretty  grand- 
daughter was  consigned  to  both  of  us  by  our  good 
mother.  Oh,  dear  mother  !  did  you  know  that 
the  little  thing  was  to  be  such  a  causa  belli,  and 
to  cause  swords  to  be  drawn,  and  precious  lives 
to  be  menaced?  But  so  it  has  been.  To  show 
his  own  spirit,  I  suppose,  or  having  some  reason- 
able doubt  about  mine,  whenever  Will  and  I 
have  met  at  Mynheer's  house — and  he  is  forever 
going  there — he  has  shown  such  downright  rude- 
ness to  me,  that  I  have  required  more  than  ordi- 
nary patience  to  keep  my  temper.  He  has  con- 
tradicted me  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the  presence 
of  the,  family,  and  out  of  sheer  spite  and  rage,  as 
it  appeared  to  me.  Is  he  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Lydia  and  her  father's  ships,  negroes, 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  ?  I  should  guess  so. 
The  old  gentleman  is  forever  talking  about  his 
money,  and  adores  his  grand-daughter ;  and  as 
she  is  a  beautiful  little  creature,  numbers  of  folk 
here  are  ready  to  adore  her  too.  Was  Will 
rascal  enough  to  fancy  that  I  would  give  up  my 
Theo  for  a  million  of  guineas,  and  negroes,  and 
Venus  to  boot?  Could  the  thought  of  such 
baseness  enter  into  the  man's  mind  ?  I  don't 
know  that  he  has  accused  me  of  stealing  Van  den 
Bosch's  spoons  and  tankards  when  we  dine  there, 
or  of  robbing  on  the  highway.  But  for  one  rea- 
son or  the  other  he  has  chosen  to  be  jealous  of 
me,  and  as  I  have  parried  his  impertinences  with 
little  sarcastic  speeches  (though  perfectly  civil 
before  company),  perhaps  I  have  once  or  twice 
made  him  angry.  Our  little  Miss  Lydia  has 
unwittingly  added  fuel  to  the  fire  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  especially  yesterday,  when  there 
was  talk  about  your  worship. 

"  'Ah!'  says  the  heedless  little  thing,  as  we 
sat  over  our  dessert,  '  'tis  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  Es- 
mond, that  Captain  Harry  is  not  here. ' 

"  '  Why,  miss?'  asks  he,  with  one  of  his  usual 
conversational  ornaments.  He  must  have  of- 
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fended  some  fairy  in  his  youth,  who  has  caused 
him  to  drop  curses  forever  out  of  his  mouth,  as 
she  did  the  girl  to  spit  out  toads  and  serpents. 
(I  know  some  one  from  whose  gentle  lips  there 
only  fall  pure  pearls  and  diamonds.)  'Why?' 
says  Will,  with  a  cannonade  of  oaths. 

"  'Oh  fie!'  says  she,  putting  up  the  prettiest 
little  fingers  to  the  prettiest  little  rosy  ears  in 
the  world.  '  Oh  fie,  Sir !  to  use  such  naughty 
words.  'Tis  lucky  the  Captain  is  not  here,  be- 
cause he  might  quarrel  with  you ;  and  Mr. 
George  is  so  peaceable  and  quiet,  that  he  won't. 
Have  you  heard  from  the  Captain,  Mr.  George?' 

"  'From  Cape  Breton,'  says  I.  '  He  is  very 
Avell,  thank  you ;  that  is — '  I  couldn't  finish 
the  sentence,  for  I  was  in  such  a  rage  that  I 
scarce  could  contain  myself. 

' ' '  From  the  Captain,  as  you  call  him,  Miss 
Lyddy, '  says  Will.  '  He'll  distinguish  himself 
as  he  did  at  Saint  Cas!     Ho,  ho !' 

"'So  I  apprehend  he  did,  Sir,'  says  Will's 
brother. 

"'Did  he?'  says  our  dear  cousin;  'always 
thought  he  ran  away ;  took  to  his  legs ;  got  a 
ducking,  and  ran  away  as  if  a  bailiff  was  after 
him.' 

"  'La!'  says  miss,  '  did  the  Captain  ever  have 
a  bailiff  after  him  ?' 

' ' '  Didn't  he !     Ho,  ho ! '  laughs  Mr.  Will. 

' '  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  very  savage, 
for  Spencer,  who  was  dining  with  us,  trod  on 
my  foot  under  the  table.  'Don't  laugh  so  loud, 
cousin,'  I  said,  very  gently;  'you  may  wake 
good  old  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch.'  The  good  old 
gentleman  was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  to  which 
he  commonly  retires  for  a  nap  after  dinner. 

"'Oh,  indeed!  cousin,'  says  Will,  and  he 
turned  and  winks  at  a  friend  of  his,  Captain 
Deuceace,  whose  own  and  whose  wife's  reputa- 
tion I  dare  say  you  heard  of  when  you  frequent- 
ed the  clubs,  and  whom  Will  has  introduced 
into  this  simple  family  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
fashion.  'Don't  be  afraid,  miss,'  says  Mr.  Will, 
'  nor  my  cousin  needn't  be.' 

"  'Oh  what  a  comfort!'  cries  Miss  Lyddy. 
'  Keep  quite  quiet,  gentlemen,  and  don't  quar- 
rel, and  come  up  to  me  when  I  send  to  say  the 
tea  is  ready.'  And  with  this  she  makes  a  sweet 
little  courtesy,  and  disappears. 

"  'Hang  it,  Jack,  pass  the  bottle,  and  don't 
wake  the  old  gentleman!'  continues  Mr.  Will. 
'Won't  you  help  yourself,  cousin?'  he  contin- 
ues, being  particularly  facetious  in  the  tone  of 
that  word  cousin. 

"  'I  am  going  to  help  myself,'  I  said,  'but  I 
am  not  going  to  drink  the  glass ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  it  if  you  will  bo 
quite  quiet,  cousin ! '  (Desperate  kicks  from 
Spencer  all  the  time.) 

"  'And  what  the  deuce  do  I  care  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it?'  asks  Will,  looking 
rather  white. 

"  'I  am  going  to  fling  it  into  your  face,  cous- 
in,' says  I,  very  rapidly  performing  that  feat. 

*'  'By  Jove,  and  no  mistake ! '  cries  Mr.  Deuce- 
ace ;  and  as  he  and  William  roared  out  an  oath 
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together,  good  old  Van  den  Bosch  woke  up,  and, 
taking  the  pocket-handkerchief  off  his  face,  ask- 
ed what  was  the  matter. 

' '  I  remarked  it  was  only  a  glass  of  wine  gone 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  old  man  said :  '  Well, 
well,  there  is  more  where  that  came  from  !  Let 
the  butler  bring  you  what  you  please,  young 
gentlemen  ! '  and  he  sank  back  in  his  great  chair, 
and  began  to  sleep  again. 

"  'From  the  back  of  Montagu  House  Gar- 
dens there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Hampstead  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  the  statue  of 
the  King  on  St.  George's  Church  is  reckoned 
elegant,  cousin ! '  says  I,  resuming  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  'D —  the  statue!'  begins  Will :  but  I  said, 
'  Don't,  cousin !  or  you  will  wake  up  the  old 
gentleman.  Had  we  not  best  go  up  stairs  to 
Miss  Lyddy's  tea-table  ?' 

"We  arranged  a  little  meeting  for  the  next 
morning ;  and  a  coroner  might  have  been  sit- 
ting upon  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  our  bodies 
this  afternoon ;  but,  would  you  believe  it  ?  just 
as  our  engagement  was  about  to  take  place,  we 
were  interrupted  by  three  of  Sir  John  Fielding's 
men,  and  carried  to  Bow  Street,  and  ignomin- 
iously  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

' '  Who  gave  the  information  ?  Not  I,  or 
Spencer,  I  can  vow.  Though  I  own  I  was 
pleased  when  the  constables  came  running  to 
us,  bludgeon  in  hand :  for  I  had  no  wish  to  take 
Will's  blood,  or  sacrifice  my  own  to  such  a  ras- 
cal. Now,  Sir,  have  you  such  a  battle  as  this 
to  describe  to  me  ? — a  battle  of  powder  and  no 
shot  ? — a  battle  of  swords  as  bloody  as  any  on 
the  stage  ?  I  have  filled  my  paper,  without  fin- 
ishing the  story  of  Maria  and  her  Hagan.  You 
must  have  it  by  the  next  ship.  You  see,  the 
quarrel  with  Will  took  place  yesterday,  very 
soon  after  I  had  written  the  first  sentence  or 
two  of  my  letter.  I  had  been  dawdling  till  din- 
ner-time (I  looked  at  the  paper  last  night,  when 
I  was  grimly  making  certain  little  accounts  up, 
and  wondered  shall  I  ever  finish  this  letter?), 
and  now  the  quarrel  has  been  so  much  more  in- 
teresting to  me  than  poor  Molly's  love  adven- 
tures, that  behold  my  paper  is  full  to  the  brim ! 
Wherever  my  dearest  Harry  reads  it,  I  know 
there  will  be  a  heart  full  of  love  for 

"  His  loving  brother, 

"G.  E.  W." 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

WHITE   FAVORS. 

The  little  quarrel  between  George  and  his 
cousin  caused  the  former  to  discontinue  his  vis- 
its to  Bloomsbury  in  a  great  measure ;  for  Mr. 
Will  was  more  than  ever  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions ;  and,  now  that  both  were  bound  over  to 
peace,  so  outrageous  in  his  behavior,  that  George 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  his  hands 
from  his  cousin.  The  artless  little  Lydia  had 
certainly  a  queer  way  of  receiving  her  friends. 
But  six  weeks  before  madly  jealous  of  George's 


preference  for  another,  she  now  took  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  compliment  Theo  in  her  conversa- 
tion. Miss  Theo  was  such  a  quiet,  gentle  creat- 
ure, Lyddy  was  sure  George  was  just  the  hus- 
band for  her.  How  fortunate  that  horrible 
quarrel  had  been  prevented!  The  constables 
had  come  up  just  in  time ;  and  it  was  quite  ri- 
diculous to  hear  Mr.  Esmond  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, and  the  rage  he  was  in  at  being  disappoint- 
ed of  his  duel !  "  But  the  arrival  of  the  consta- 
bles saved  your  valuable  life,  dear  Mr.  George, 
and  I  am  sure  Miss  Theo  ought  to  bless  them 
forever,"  says  Lyddy,  with  a  soft  smile.  "  You 
won't  stop  and  meet  Mr.  Esmond  at  dinner  to- 
day? You  don't  like  being  in  his  company? 
He  can't  do  you  any  harm  ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  do  him  none."  Kind  speeches  like  these, 
addressed  by  a  little  girl  to  a  gentleman,  and 
spoken  by  a  strange  inadvertency  in  company, 
and  when  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  pres- 
ent, were  not  likely  to  render  Mr.  Warrington 
very  eager  for  the  societv  of  the  voung  American 
lady. 

George's  meeting  with  Mr.  Will  was  not  known 
for  some  days  in  Dean  Street,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  those  kind  folks  with  his  quarrel ;  but 
when  the  ladies  were  made  aware  of  it,  you  may 
be  sure  there  was  a  great  flurry  and  to  do.  "  You 
were  actually  going  to  take  a  fellow-creature's 
life,  and  you  came  to  see  us,  and  said  not  a 
word!  Oh!  George,  it  was  shocking!"  said 
Theo. 

"  My  dear,  he  had  insulted  me  and  my  broth- 
er," pleaded  George.  "  Could  I  let  him  call  us 
both  cowards,  and  sit  by  and  say,  '  Thank 
you?'" 

The  General  sate  by,  and  looked  very  grave. 

"  You  know  you  think,  Papa,  it  is  a  wicked 
and  un-Christian  practice ;  and  have  often  said 
you  wished  gentlemen  would  have  the  courage 
to  refuse ! " 
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"  To  refuse?  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  still 
very  glum. 

"  It  must  require  a  prodigious  strength  of 
mind  to  refuse,"  says  Jack  Lambert,  looking  as 
gloomy  as  his  father ;  "  and  I  think  if  any  man 
were  to  call  me  a  coward  I  should  be  apt  to  for- 
get my  orders." 

"You  see  brother  Jack  is  with  me!"  cries 
George. 

' '  I  must  not  be  against  you,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton," says  Jack  Lambert. 

"Mr.  Warrington!"  cries  George,  turning 
very  red. 

"Would  you,  a  clergyman,  have  George 
break  the  Commandments,  and  commit  mur- 
der, John?"  asks  Theo,  aghast. 

"lama  soldier's  son,  sister,"  says  the  young 
divine,  dryly.  "  Besides,  Mr.  Warrington  has 
committed  no  murder  at  all.  We  must  soon  be 
hearing  from  Canada,  father.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  two  races  must  be 
tried  there  ere  long !"  He  turned  his  back  on 
George  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  eyed  him 
with  wonder. 

Hetty,  looking  rather  pale  at  this  original  re- 
mark of  brother  Jack,  is  called  out  of  the  room 
by  some  artful  pretext  of  her  sister.  George 
started  up  and  followed  the  retreating  girls  to 
the  door. 

"  Great  powers,  gentlemen!"  says  he,  coming 
back,  "  I  believe,  on  my  honor,  you  are  giving 
me  the  credit  of  shirking  this  affair  with  Mr. 
Esmond !"  The  clergyman  and  his  father  look- 
ed at  one  another. 

"  A  man's  nearest  and  dearest  are  always  the 
first  to  insult  him,"  says  George,  flashing  out. 

"  You  mean  to  say,  '  Not  guilty  ?'  God  bless 
thee,  my  boy !"  cries  the  General.  "  I  told  thee 
so,  Jack. "  And  he  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  blushed,  and  wrung  George's  hand  with 
all  his  might. 

"Not  guilty  of  what,  in  Heaven's  name?" 
asks  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  General,  "  Mr.  Jack,  here, 
brought  the  story.  Let  him  tell  it.  I  believe 
'tis  a lie,  with  all  my  heart."  And  utter- 
ing this  wicked  expression,  the  General  fairly 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lambert  looked  uncommonly 
foolish. 

"And  what  is  this — this  d — d  lie,  Sir,  that 
somebody  has  been  telling  of  me?"  asked 
George,  grinning  at  the  young  clergyman. 

1 '  To  question  the  courage  of  any  man  is  al- 
ways an  offense  to  him,"  says  Mr.  Lambert, 
"  and  I  rejoice  that  yours  has  been  belied." 

"  Who  told  the  falsehood,  Sir,  which  you  re- 
peated?" bawls  out  Mr.  Warrington.  "  I  insist 
on  the  man's  name!" 

"  You  forget  you  are  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace, "  says  Jack. 

"  Curse  the  peace,  Sir !  We  can  go  and 
fight  in  Holland.  Tell  me  the  man's  name,  I 
say!" 

"Fair  and  softly,  Mr.  Warrington!"  cries  the 
young  parson;    "my  hearing  is  perfectly  good. 


It  was  not  a  man  who  told  me  the  story  which, 
I  confess,  I  imparted  to  my  father." 

"What?"  asks  George,  the  truth  suddenly 
occurring.  "Was  it  that  artful,  wicked  little 
vixen  in  Bloomsbury  Square?" 

"Vixen  is  not  the  word  to  apply  to  any  young 
lady,  George  Warrington ! "  exclaims  Lambert, 
"much  less  to  the  charming  Miss  Lydia.  She 
artful — the  most  innocent  of  Heaven's  creatures ! 
She  wicked — that  angel !  With  unfeigned  de- 
light that  the  quarrel  should  be  over — with  de- 
vout gratitude  to  think  that  blood  consanguine- 
ous should  not  be  shed — she  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  of  you  for  declining  this  quar- 
rel, and  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  you  for 
taking  the  painful  but  only  method  of  averting 
it." 

"What  method  ?"  demands  George,  stamping 
his  foot. 

' '  Why,  of  laying  an  information,  to  be  sure ! " 
sa}-s  Mr.  Jack ;  on  which  George  burst  forth  into 
language  much  too  violent  for  us  to  repeat  here, 
and  highly  uncomplimentary  to  Miss  Lydia. 

"  Don't  utter  such  words,  Sir !"  cried  the  par- 
son, who,  as  it  seemed,  now  took  his  turn  to  be 
angry.  ' '  Do  not  insult,  in  my  hearing,  the 
most  charming,  the  most  innocent  of  her  sex ! 
If  she  has  been  mistaken  in  her  information  re- 
garding you,  and  doubted  your  willingness  to 
commit  what,  after  all,  is  a  crime — for  a  crime 
homicide  is,  and  of  the  most  awful  description — 
you,  Sir,  have  no  right  to  blacken  that  angel's 
character  with  foul  words  :  and,  innocent  your- 
self, should  respect  the  most  innocent  as  she  is 
the  most  lovely  of  women !  Oh,  George,  are 
you  to  be  my  brother  ?" 

"I  hope  to  have  that  honor, "  answered  George, 
smiling.      He  began  to  perceive  the  other's  drift. 

"What,  then,  what — though  'tis  too  mucli 
bliss  to  be  hoped  for  by  sinful  man — what,  if  she 
should  one  day  be  your  sister  ?  Who  could  see 
her  charms  without  being  subjugated  by  them  ?  J 
own  that  I  am  a  slave.  I  own  that  those  Latir, 
Sapphics  in  the  September  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  beginning  Lydice,  quondam  ceci- 
nit  venustai  (with  an  English  version  by  my  friend 
Hickson  of  Corpus)  were  mine.  I  have  told  my 
mother  what  hath  passed  between  us,  and  Mrs. 
Lambert  also  thinks  that  the  most  lovely  of  her 
sex  has  deigned  to  look  favorably  on  me.  I 
have  composed  a  letter — she  another.  She  pro- 
poses to  wait  on  Miss  Lydia's  grandpapa  this  very 
day,  and  to  bring  me  the  answer,  which  shall 
make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most  wretched  of 
men !  It  was  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of 
family  conversation  that  I  chanced  to  impart  to 
my  father  the  sentiments  which  my  dear  girl  had 
uttered.  Perhaps  I  spoke  slightingly  of  yom 
courage,  which  I  don't  doubt — by  Heaven,  I  don'i 
doubt :  it  may  be  she  has  erred  too,  regarding 
you.  It  may  be  that  the  fiend  jealousy  has  been 
gnawing  at  my  bosom  and — horrible  suspicion  J 
— that  I  thought  my  sister's  lover  found  too  much 
favor  with  her  I  would  have  all  my  own.  Ah. 
dear  George,  who  knows  his  faults?  I  am  as 
one  distracted  with  passion.     Confound  it,  Sir » 
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that  I  am  sure  'tis  time  our  quarrels  should 
cease.  Two  days  since  my  brother  William 
brought  me  a  very  angry  letter,  signed  G.  War- 
rington, and  at  the  same  time,  to  my  great  grief 
and  pain,  acquainted  me  with  a  quarrel  that  had 
taken  place  between  you,  in  which,  to  say  the 
least,  your  conduct  was  violent.  Tis  an  ill  use 
to  put  good  wine  to — that  to  which  you  applied 
good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's.  Sure,  before  an 
old  man  young  ones  should  be  more  respectful. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Wm.  's  language  and  behav- 
ior are  often  irritating.  I  know  he  has  often 
tried  my  temper,  and  that  within  the  24  hours. 

"Ah!  Why  should  we  not  all  live  happily 
together  ?  You  know,  cousin,  I  have  ever  pro- 
fessed a  sincere  regard  for  you — that  I  am  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  admirable  young  lady  to 
whom  you  are  engaged,  and  to  whom  I  offer  my 
most  cordial  compliments  and  remembrances. 
I  would  live  in  harmony  with  all  my  family 
where  'tis  possible — the  more  because  I  hope  to 
introduce  to  it  a  Countess  of  Castlewood. 

"At  my  mature  age,  'tis  not  uncommon  for 
a  man  to  choose  a  young  wife.  My  Lydia  (you 
will  divine  that  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  call 
mine  the  elegant  Miss  Van  den  Bosch)  will  nat- 
urally survive  me.  After  soothing  my  declining 
years,  I  shall  not  be  jealous  if  at  their  close  she 
should  select  some  happy  man  to  succeed  me ; 
though  I  shall  envy  him  the  possession  of  so 


much  perfection  and  beauty.  Though  of  a  no- 
ble Dutch  family,  her  rank,  the  dear  girl  de- 
clares, is  not  equal  to  mine,  which  she  confesses 
that  she  is  pleased  to  share.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  descendants  to 
my  house,  and  to  have  it,  through  my  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood's  means,  restored  to  something  of  the 
splendor  which  it  knew  before  two  or  three  im- 
provident predecessors  impaired  it.  My  Lydia, 
who  is  by  my  side,  sends  you  and  the  charming 
Lambert  family  her  warmest  remembrances. 

"The  marriage  will  take  place  very  speedily 
here.  May  I  hope  to  see  you  at  church  ?  My 
brother  will  not  be  present  to  quarrel  with  you 
When  I  and  dear  Lydia  announced  the  match 
to  him  yesterday,  he  took  the  intelligence  in  bad 
part,  uttered  language  that  I  know  he  will  one 
day  regret,  and  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  some 
neighbors.  The  Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  re- 
tains the  house  at  Kensington ;  we  having  ouv 
own  establishment,  where  you  will  ever  be  wel- 
comed, dear  cousin,  by  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Castlewood." 

From  the  London  Magazine  of  November, 
1759: 

"  Saturday,  October  13th,  married  at  his  seat, 
Castlewood,  Hants,  the  Right  Honorable  Eugene 
Earl  of  Castlewood  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Van 
den  Bosch,  of  Virginia.     £70,000." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

AFTER  a  protracted  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  it 
was  finally  determined  not  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Postmaster-General  thinking 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment until  the  opening  of  the  regular  session.  He 
states  that  the  "deficiency  to  be  provided  for  will 
amount  to  $4,385,281  95,  distributed  as  follows  :  For 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1858,  6749,841  G8  ; 
for  that  ending  March  31,  1859,  $1,964,156  26;  for 
that  ending  June  30,  $1,671,285  01.  The  amount 
due  for  the  first  of  these  quarters  will  be  paid  by  the 
Department  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  this  state- 
ment; the  effect  of  which  will  be,"  says  Mr.  Holt, 
"  to  divide  the  entire  deficit  of  $4,385,281  95  between 
the  quarters  ending  31st  March  and  30  th  June,  and 
payable  31st  May  and  31st  August,  so  that  the  sus- 
pension of  payment  on  no  part  of  this  indebtedness 
will  exceed,  beyond  a  few  days,  six  months  before 
the  regular  meeting  of  Congress ;  on  nearly  one-half 
of  it  the  suspension  will  be  but  for  a  few  days  more 
than  three  months.  The  debts  due,  and  to  become 
due,  to  the  contractors  are  of  a  sacred  character. 
The  contracts  out  of  which  these  debts  arise  have 
been  entered  into  under  the  express  authority  of  ex- 
isting laws  of  Congress.  To  appropriate  money  for 
their  payment  is  as  obligatory  and  binding  upon 
Congress  as  it  is  to  provide  for  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt.  There  never  will  be — 
and  never  can  be— a  repudiation  of  this  debt  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people.  After  the 
amount  due  to  each  contractor  shall  have  been  as- 
certained and  finally  settled  according  to  law,  this 
amount  becomes  a  specific  debt  of  record  against  the 


United  States.     Its  payment  is  inevitable  ;  and  if 
the  contractor  desires  to  borrow  money  upon  it,  tin 
lender  could  have  no  better  security."      "A  system 
of  retrenchment,"  continues  the  Postmaster-General. 
I  "  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  under  existing  laws 
is  now  an  imperative  duty  in  the  administration  of 
I  the  Department.      By  the  act  approved  June  14 
!  1858,  Congress  established  695  new  post-routes,  the 
1  service  of  which — including  the  St.  Paul's  and  Puget 
Sound  route,  established  in  March,  1855,  but  not  yet 
put  into  operation — it  has  been  estimated  would  re- 
quire an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  of 
$604,088  over  and  above  the  receipts  accruing  t!    ■ 
from.     Not  a  dollar,  however,  has  been  appropriate  i 
for  this  purpose,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  con- 
tracts for  these  routes,  though  they  have  been  ad- 
vertised and  proposals  received,  can  not  be  closed 
until  the  necessary  funds  shall  have  been  provided 
by  law." 

In  Connecticut  the  Republicans  succeeded  at  the 
late  election  in  carrying  their  entire  State  ticket,  and 
four  members  of  Congress,  being  a  gain  of  two. — In 
Rhode  Island  the  Opposition  elected  their  State  of- 
ficers and  one  Representative  in  Congress  ;  in  the 
other  district,  though  largely  in  the  majority,  they 
ran  two  candidates,  and  there  was  no  choice. — In 
Michigan  the  election  for  Chief  Justice  shows  a  large 

Republican  majority. It  is  now  claimed  that  the 

Republicans  have  already  elected  117  Representatives 
in  the  next  Congress ;  adding  to  these  two  more  of 
which  they  are  confident  in  Minnesota,  they  claim  a 
clear  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  by  a  vote  of  37  to 
17,  have  refused  to  pass  the  "African  Apprentice 
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Bill,"  which  was  in  effect  designed  to  legalize  the  I 

opening  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  to  that  State. j 

In  California  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  re-  j 
ported  that  the  State  and  County  treasuries  have  lost  i 
about  66,500,000  since  July,  1853,  owing  to  the  ineffi- < 
cient  manner  in  which  the  poll-tax  and  the  tax  upon  : 
foreign  miners  has  been  collected.     They  say  that 
there  are  at  least  40,000  foreign  miners  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  tax,  at  $14  each,  should  have  yielded 
at  least  $160,000  per  month,  after  deducting  all  the 
expenses  of  collection ;    making   an  aggregate  of 
£7,175,000  between  July,  1853,  and  December,  1858;  ; 
whereas  the  total  receipts  actually  paid  in  have  been  j 
but  $1,475,659.     The  poll-tax,  at  $3  each,  should 
have  produced  $1,550,000,  but  only  $607,000  were 

received. In  Indiana  the  divorce  law  has  been 

amended  so  as  to  require  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  a  year; 
and  in  case  of  a  divorce  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  wife,  the  husband  has  the  same  title  to  her 

property  as  though  she  were  dead. The  general 

purport  of  the  intelligence  from  the  Pike's  Peak  gold 
region  continues  highly  favorable.  The  best  dig- 
gings are  found  on  Cherry  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Platte 
River,  and  Vasques  Fork.  Old  Californians,  who 
have  visited  the  diggings,  report  that  the  indica- 
tions promise  that  great  discoveries  of  the  precious 
metal  will  yet  be  made  in  the  mountains.  A  very 
large  emigration  has  already  set  in  for  this  region. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  have  petitioned  for  the 

admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
In  their  memorial  they  represent  that,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1856,  the  qualified  electors  of  Utah  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  a  Convention  which  met  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  framed  and  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion and  a  republican  form  of  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  under  the  name  of  the  "  State  of 
Deseret,"  and  prepared  a  memorial  to  be  forwarded 
to  Congress;  that  this  Constitution  and  memorial 
were  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  and  unanimously  approved ;  that  this  Consti- 
tion  was  submitted  to  Congress  without  receiving 
any  favorable  action.  They  represent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  are  abundantly  able  to  support 
a  State  Government;  and  pray  that  the  State  of 
Deseret  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  "on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  thereby  to 
avoid  in  a  great  measure  the  difficulties  which  nat- 
urally hinder  the  advance  of  the  glorious  principles 
of  true  republicanism,  or  government  by  the  people, 
the  only  sure  basis  of  permanent  government  and 
true  liberty."  Also,  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
their  petition  may  not  be  immediately  granted,  they 
have  prepared  another  memorial,  praying  Congress 
"to  so  amend  the  organic  act  of  the  TeiTitory  of 
Utah  as  to  extend  to  the  people  of  this  TeiTitory  the 
right  of  the  elective  franchise,  authorizing  them  to 
elect  their  own  Governor,  Judges,  Secretary,  as  well 
as  other  officers."  They  say  that  "the  appointing 
of  strangers  as  officers  over  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Territories  (though  a  time-honored  custom) 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  relic  of  British  colonial  rule, 
and  a  direct  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  self- 
government,  and  opposed  to  the  genius  and  policy 
of  republican  institutions."  Congress,  they  add, 
must  be  "  wetf  aware  that  no  persons  can  be  so  well 
qualified  to  administer  justice,  make  laws  and  exe- 
cute them,  in  a  Territory,  as  those  citizens  who 
have  reclaimed  it  from  a  wilderness. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 
In  Mexico  the  ' '  Liberal"  party  are  once  more  in 
the  ascendant.     Miramon,  after  his  recent  check, 


advanced  upon  Vera  Cruz,  reconnoitred  the  city, 
but  retired  to  Orizaba  without  venturing  an  attack. 
From  thence  he  dispatched  1300  men  to  the  capital, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  Liberals,  who  had  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  On  the 
2d  of  April  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  city ;  a  thousand  men  on  both  sides  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  this  attack.  Mr.  McLane,  our 
Minister,  having  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  immediately 
recognized  the  Juarez  Government. 

Advices  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  indicate  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  give  trouble. 
A  new  tax  was  recently  imposed  in  the  parish  of 
Westmoreland,  to  which  they  were  not  willing  to 
submit,  and  some  of  the  boldest  among  them  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  committed  some  excesses 
in  the  village  of  Savannah.  Four  or  five  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  arrested,  but  this  only  served  to  exas- 
perate the  rest,  who  insisted  upon  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  Five  hundred  troops  were  then  dispatched 
against  them,  who  found  it  necessan"  to  resort  to 
bloodshed  before  tfte  disturbance  could  be  quelled. 

From  Nicaragua  intelligence,  not  wholly  reliable, 
has  been  received,  that  Sir  William  Gore  Ouselev  has 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  which  amounts  to 
a  virtual  protectorate  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
and  that,  after  innumerable  delays,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  at  length  ratified  the  Cass-Yrrisari 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  Avith  certain  modifi- 
cations.  M.  Belly,  with  a  corps  of  French  engi- 
neers and  laborers,  has  arrived  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  construction  of  the  canal  undertaken 
by  him.  A  dispute  has  arisen  between  him  and  ihe 
Nicaraguan  authorities  respecting  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  granted  to  him.  He  claims,  under  his 
contract  with  President  Martinez,  three  leagues  on 
each  side  of  the  canal ;  but  the  Nicaraguan  Senate 
hesitate  to  ratify  this  grant,  wishing  to  limit  him  to 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  work. 

It  is  announced  that  our  difficulties  with  Paraguay 
have  been  adjusted.  The  Governments  of  Brazil, 
Montevideo,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  matter.  General  Urquiza, 
President  of  the  last-named  State,  proceeded  to 
Paraguay,  upon  the  invitation  of  Lopez,  in  order  to 
exert  his  influence  to  bring  about  an  accommodation. 
The  steamer  Fulton,  having  on  board  Commissioner 
Bowlin,  ascended  the  river ;  on  reaching  the  Para- 
guayan fortress  of  Humaita  a  boat  was  sent  on 
shore,  announcing  that  their  destination  was  Asun- 
cion. The  commander  of  the  fortress  replied  that 
President  Lopez  was  awaiting  the  Commissioner. 
The  steamer  then  proceeded  to  Asuncion,  where  Mr. 
Bowlin,  in  an  interview  Avith  General  Urquiza,  de- 
clared that  his  instructions  did  not  permit  him  to 
accept  the  official  mediation  offered  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation ; 
but  that,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  as  a  tribute 
of  personal  consideration  to  the  President  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  he  accepted  his  personal  in- 
tervention, and  Avould  open  preparatory  confidential 
conferences,  so  as  to  arrange  the  manner  of  a  settle- 
ment. On  the  26th  of  January  Mr.  Bowlin  was 
officially  received  by  Lopez,  who  stood  during  the 
ay  hole  interview,  and,  contrary  to  his  well-known 
custom,  Avas  uncovered,  holding  his  famous  feathered 
hat  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Bowlin'a  speech  Avas  con- 
ciliatorv,  expressing  the  Avarm  interest  taken  by  the 
UnitedStates  in  tbe  prosperity  of  Paraguay  and  the 
other  South  American  republics,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Government  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
isting difficulties.     Lopez  replied  that  he  duly  esti- 
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nijtxil  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  Paraguay;  he 
regretted  that  the  former  harmony  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  and  was  assured,  from  the  "honorable  dis- 
course of  the  Special  Commissioner,  that  the  pend- 
ing questions  between  the  two  Governments  would 
be  settled  in  a  manner  honorable  and  satisfactory  to 
both."  Several  interviews  subsequently  occurred, 
General  Urquiza  being  present,  and  the  terms  of 
adjustment  were  agreed  upon.  The  precise  nature 
of  these  has  not  been  made  public;  but  they  are 
understood  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  family  of  the 
seaman  killed  on  board  the  Water  Witch,  and  to  the 
American  Commercial  Company,  which  was  broken 
up  by  President  Lopez. 

EUROPE. 
The  question  of  war  or  peace  remains  undecided, 
though  there  is  less  apprehension  of  an  immediate 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  The  Pope  has  requested 
that  the  French  and  Austrian  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Rome ;  but  no  movements  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  made.  The  Moniteur,  the  French  of- 
ficial paper,  while  declaring  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Italy,  although  of  old  date,  has  recently  assumed 
a  character  of  gravity  that  has  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  the  Emperor,  declares  that  Napoleon  "  has  prom- 
ised the  King  of  Sardinia  to  defend  him  against  any 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria.  He  has  prom- 
ised this,  and  nothing  more ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  keeps  his  word."  The  same  journal  denies 
that  any  considerable  warlike  preparations  are  mak- 
ing in  France.  "  The  regular  effective  force  of  the 
peace  footing,  adopted  two  years  ago  by  the  Em- 
peror, has  not  been  exceeded."  The  activity  in  the 
French  arsenals  is  thus  accounted  for :  "  We  have 
to  change  all  our  artillery,  and  to  transform  our  en- 
tire fleet.  This  last  undertaking,  long  since  decided 
on  in  order  to  give  our  fleet  its  normal  strength,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  annual  votes  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  praiseworthy 
activity,  several  years  will  still  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  operation."  The  French  navy  is  now,  in 
point  of  strength,  fully  equal  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  most  marvelous  accounts  are  given  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  artillery,  which  is  entirely 
to  supersede  the  old  guns.  Without  at  all  increas- 
ing the  regular  standing  army,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon is  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  active  hostilities 
at  a  moment's  warning. — The  military  preparations 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia  are  urged  forward  Avith  a 
vigor  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  both  Gov- 
ernments thought  a  war  inevitable.  The  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy  now  number  about  230,000  men. 
Fortifications  are  being  constructed  in  various  places, 
and  at  Venice  large  hospitals  are  being  erected  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  German  Federal  As- 
sembly has  voted  supplies  for  arming  the  Federal 
fortresses  with  the  necessary  artillery.  Meanwhile 
the  secret  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna  has  pro- 
duced results  which  may  avert,  or  at  least  postpone, 
hostilities.  This  mission,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Malmesbmy,  on  the  27  th  of  March,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  was  undertaken  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  French  Government.  He 
was  to  ascertain  from  the  Austrian  Government 
what  points  they  considered  in  the  same  light  with 
the  French,  and  in  what  way  he  might  assist  in  re- 
storing friendly  relations  between  the  two  Empires. 
Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  minister,  professed  him- 
self willing  to  withdraw  the  Austrian  troops  from 
Rome  at  the  same  time  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army;  was  willing,  in  conjunction  with  the 


other  European  Powers,  to  make  such  representa- 
tions as  would  lead  to  the  better  government  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  ;  and  declared  that  Austria  did 
not  intend,  and  never  had  intended,  to  invade  Sar- 
dinia ;  he  was  also  ready  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  a  view  of 
removing  those  dangers  which  threaten  Italy  and 
Europe,  and  restoring  the  certainty  of  peace.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  found  that  the 
French  and  Russian  Governments  had  entered  into 
communications,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  former,  undertook  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Five  Great  Powers  to  hold  a  Congress 
to  consider  and  settle  the  matters  in  dispute.  This 
proposal  was  formally  made,  and  accepted  by  Russia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  and  subsequent- 
ly by  Austria.  Lord  Malmesbury  said  that  the  de- 
tails and  composition  of  this  Congress  had  not  been 
agreed  upon.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it 
as  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that, 
"  considering  that  the  subjects  which  are  about  to 
be  discussed  in  that  Congress  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  social  happiness  of  the 
Italian  people,  those  States  of  Italy  should,  one  and 
all,  have  an  opportunity  given  to  them  of  expressing 
their  opinion,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  will  there  be  discussed.  Our  object  will 
naturally  be,  not  to  impose — either  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  or  on  any  other  point — any  conditions 
upon  the  Italian  States  and  people,  but  to  recommend 
to  them  what  we  consider  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  the  safety  of  Europe.  Though  the  disarmament, 
which  I  should  heartily  wdsh  to  see  take  place  im- 
mediately as  preliminary  to  the  Congress,  is  not  yet 
decided  on,  }^et  both  Austria  and  Piedmont  have 
formally  made  a  declaration  that  the}'  will  not  at- 
tack one  another,  and  that  they  will  abstain  from 
hostilities.  Therefore,  unless  some  untoward  and 
almost  impossible  accident  should  occur,  we  may 
hope  that  peace  will  not  be  broken,  and  that  the 
Congress,  which  will  probably  assemble  at  the  end 
of  next  month,  will  eventuate  in  those  results  which 
your  lordships  and  all  Europe  desire."  Later  ac- 
counts say  that  Baden  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
seat  of  the  Congress,  and  that  Sardinia  and  the  oth- 
er Italian  States  Avill  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  but  not  to  vote. 

In  Great  Britain  a  new  Reform  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  February  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. This  Bill  proposes  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  following  classes :  Those  who  have  an 
income  of  £10  a  year  from  Government,  India,  or 
bank-stock ;  or  a  pension  of  £20  for  military,  naval, 
or  civil  services  ;  those  who  have  for  a  year  had  £60 
deposited  in  a  savings'  bank ;  those  who  occupy  ten- 
ements for  which  they  pay  not  less  than  eight  shill- 
ings a  week.  The  right  of  voting  is  also  extended 
to  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  graduates  of  uni- 
versities, registered  medical  men,  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  a  certain  class  of  schoolmasters. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  representation  of  fif- 
teen small  boroughs  from  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  one,  and  give  these  fifteen  seats  to  boroughs 
and  counties  which  are  at  present  inadequately  rep- 
resented. Besides  extending  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  right  of  suffrage,  the  Bill  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  uniformity  between  the  suffrages  in  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  Bill  came  up  for  a  second  read- 
ing on  the  21st  of  March,  and  was  opposed  by  several 
leading  members,  especially  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "That  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed 
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by  this  Bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  in  England 
and  Wales;  and  that  no  readjustment  of  the  fran- 
chise will  satisfy  this  House  or  the  county,  which 
does  not  provide  for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage in  cities  or  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in 
this  measure."  Lord  John  supported  this  amendment 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  wrong  which 
the  Bill  would  inflict  upon  county  freeholders,  and 
while  deprecating  thn  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
advocated  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  below  its 
present  rate  of  £10. — Lord  Stanley  replied,  affirming 
that  the  amendment  was  made  merely  for  effect,  the 
real  issue  being  whether  political  power  should  pass 
from  the  present  Government  into  other  hands.  He 
defended  the  Bill,  affirming  that  at  the  present  time 
the  choice  lay  between  having  a  moderate  measure 
or  none  at  all.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly tton  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  Bill.  The  House  of  Commons,  he 
said,  was  not  a  popular,  but  a  deliberative  assembly ; 
and  the  Bill  had  not  lowered  the  franchise  below  the 
standard  which  the  Government  thought  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  constituency  that  would  return 
such  a  house.  He  did  not  care  how  wide  the  suffrage 
was,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by  intelligence. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  working-classes,  but  was 
not  for  admitting  their  numbers  to  overbear  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  other  classes. — Mr.  Gib- 
son opposed  the  Bill.  He  said  if  the  working-classes 
were  not  fit  to  enjoy  the  franchise,  tell  them  so,  but 
do  not  mock  them  by  £60  in  a  savings'  bank,  or  any 
such  paltry  suggestion. — In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  promise 
in  the  Queen's  speech,  the  Reform  Bill  would  not 
have  been  introduced  at  all,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  present  Government  came 

into  power. Sir  John  Pakington,  in  moving  the 

navy  estimates,  made  some  striking  statements  re- 
specting the  comparative  strength  of  the  English  and 
French  navies.  He  said  that  in  1760,  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  England  had  113  line-of-battle  ships  and 
86,000  seamen  and  marines  ;  in  the  American  war  186 
ships  and  105,000  men ;  in  1799,  during  the  first  Rev- 
olutionaiy  war,  120  ships  and  110,000  men;  in  the 
French  war  of  1809,  113  ships  and  144,000  men ;  in 
1856,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  when  there  was 
no  enemy  at  sea,  42  line-of-battle  ships ;  last  sum- 
mer there  were  but  29  ships  in  commission,  now  in- 
creased to  33,  with  a  prospect  of  three  more  during 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  36.  In  July  last,  the 
French  had  also  29  line-of-battle  ships,  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  England,  but  superior  in  power 
and  efficiency.  In  July,  1859,  England  would  have 
36  line-of-battle  ships,  with  3400  guns  and  19,750 
horse-power ;  France  would  have  40  line-of-battle 
ships,  with  3706  guns  and  27,510  horse-power.  In 
respect  to  steam  frigates,  the  comparison  was  still 
more  unsatisfactory.  Last  autumn  the  English  navy 
contained  17  screw  and  9  paddle  frigates,  while  that 
of  France  contained  15  screAV  and  19  paddle  frigates. 
Some  of  the  French  frigates  were  inferior  to  the  En- 
glish in  steam  power,  but  were  superior  in  arma- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  measures 
now  in  progress  for  increasing  the  English  navy : 
he  hoped  that  next  year  there  would  be  48  line- 
of-battle  ships,  and  that  the  number  would  in- 
crease in  ensuing  years  with  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  nation.  He  also  hoped  that  Parliament 
would  sanction  a  continued  increase  in  the  number 

of  frigates. Sixty-six  Italian  political  prisoners, 

among  whom  are  Poerio,  Settembrini,  and  others 
who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  of  1848-'50,  j 
and  were  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 


have  been  set  free  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  in- 
tention was  to  transport  them  to  America.  They 
were  sent  to  Cadiz,  and  there  put  on  board  the  Amer- 
ican ship  David  Stewart,  bound  for  New  York.  The 
vessel  was  towed  200  miles  to  sea  by  a  Neapolitan 
war-steamer,  which  then  cast  off,  and  left  them  with 
a  fair  wind  from  the  east.  The  exiles  then  delivered 
to  the  Captain  a  protest  against  being  carried  to  New 
York,  and  demanded  that  he  should  take  them  to  ihe 
first  British  port  he  could  reach.  The  Captain  re- 
fused to  break  his  contract.  On  board  was  a  young 
Italian,  who  had  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  had  done 
duty  as  such.  He  now  made  his  appearance  dressed 
as  a  mate  of  the  Galway  line  of  steamers — a  position 
which  he  had  actually  held — and  announced  himself 
as  Raffaelle  Settembrini,  a  son  of  one  of  the  exiles, 
who  had  taken  this  course  to  effect  his  father's  es- 
cape. The  exiles  again  demanded  to  be  taken  to  a 
British  port.  They  said  that  they  had  been  two 
months  at  sea  before  reaching  Cadiz  ;  that  many  of 
them  were  old  or  infirm,  and  all  greatly  weakened 
by  their  protracted  imprisonment;  that  a  long 
voyage  would  be  fatal  to  some  of  them  ;  that  being 
under  the  American  flag,  they  were  free  to  go  where 
they  chose ;  and  said  that  they  would  go  to  Great 
Britain,  if  they  had  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Captain  and  crew.  The  Captain  yielded,  and 
took  them  to  Cork,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Preston,  the  American  minister  to  Spain,  was 
received  b}r  the  Queen  on  the  12th  of  March,  in  a 
private  audience.  He  assured  Her  Majesty  of  the 
President's  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Spain,  and  expressed  his  own  personal  convictions 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wished  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  Queen  replied  in 
terms  of  great  courtesy. — In  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, a  call  having  been  made  for  the  production  of 
the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  by  America,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  replied  that  some  Deputies  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  administration  of  Cuba  improved, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  expressed  the 
same  wish.  The  opinion  of  the  President  was  that 
Spain  did  not  administer  Cuba  well,  and  that  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  their  higher  intelligence, 
had  a  moral  duty  to  fulfill,  vhich  was  to  purchase 
the  Island.  The  Government  could  not  allow  this 
idea  about  Cuba  to  remain  uncontradicted.  All  Gov- 
ernments had  labored  to  improve  the  condition  of 
that  Island,  and  the  present  Cabinet  had  been  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  measures  calculate  d  to  give 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  the  share  they  ought 
to  possess  in  their  internal  administration,  without 
compromising  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  best  reply  to  the  representations 
of  certain  orators  of  the  United  States  was  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  That  the  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Island  was  imposing  and  men- 
acing could  not  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  that  it  felt  all  the  security  which 
its  great  national  resources  were  calculated  to  inspire. 
It  had  not,  however,  rendered  insult  for  insult,  as 
that  would  probably  have  aggravated  the  question. 
It  had  conducted  itself  with  prudence  and  dignity, 
and  had  not  applied  for  assistance  to  any  other  Pow- 
er. If  any  other  foreign  Power  had  offered  assistance 
the  Government  would  have,  felt  grateful,  but  it 
would  not  have  accepted  of  it  because  it  did  not  think 
any  aid  was  necessary. 


li\mn\  Hato. 


The  Life  of  Frederick  William  Von  Steuben,  by 
Friedrich  Kapi\  (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.) 
The  memory  of  the  brave  German  soldier  whose 
military  experience  and  talent  rendered  such  essen- 
tial service  to  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  has,  thus  far,  mainly  rested  on  tradition 
rather  than  on  any  precise  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter and  career.  It  is  a  valuable  service  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  the  author  has  per- 
formed in  the  composition  of  this  volume.  He  has 
been  prompted  to  the  task  not  merefy  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  national  pride,  but  by  a  cordial  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  adopted  country.  With  a 
truly  Teutonic  passion  for  exhaustive  research,  he 
has  ransacked  every  source  of  information  within  his 
power,  faithfully  examined  a  mass  of  contemporary 
documents,  gathered  up  the  remains  of  fading  tradi- 
tion, and  faithfully  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
in  a  vigorous  and  intelligent,  if  not  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  flowing  narrative. 

Baron  Steuben  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  a  large 
Prussian  fortress  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1730.     His  father  was  a  captain  of  engineers  in 
the  Prussian  service,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  scientific  officer.     Young  Steuben  was  dis- 
tinguished at  school  for  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics ;  and  although  the  standard  of  education  at 
that  time  was  not  high,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
solid  learning  by  his  devotion  to  study,  and — what 
was  then  a  rare  attainment — 'became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  per- 
fectly familiar  both  with  the  French  and  German 
languages.     While  yet  a  boy  of  scarcely  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  served  under  his  father  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  campaign  of  1744,  and  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Prague.     From  his  earliest  in- 
fancy, in  fact,  he  was  brought  into  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  military  affairs.     Most  of  the 
persons  whom  he   saw  were  soldiers.     The  chief 
topics  of  conversation  at  home  were  the  martial  tra- 
ditions of  his  family  and  the  exploits  of  his  imme- 
diate relatives.    As  the  son  of  a  poor  officer,  his  only 
prospect  of  success  in  life  was  to  gain  distinction  on 
the  battle-field.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  accord- 
ingly, he  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet.     Two  years 
afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  in 
1753  was  made  lieutenant,  and  in  1755  was  appoint- 
ed first-lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  6,  1757, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  his  first  wound ;  and 
also   took  part  in   the  splendid   victory  over   the 
French  at  Rossbach,  November  5,  1757.     He  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  in  1759,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  August  12  of 
that  year.     His  good  conduct  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  King,  and  in  17G2  he  received  a  highly 
honorable  appointment  on  the  royal  staff.    He  made 
one  of  a  select  number  of  officers  whom  Frederick 
p  Tsonally  instructed  in  the  most  abstruse  branches 
of  the  military  art — a  distinction  which  was  accord- 
ed only  to  young  men  of  remarkable  talent  and  prom- 
ise.    Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
however,  Steuben  quitted  the  Prussian  service,  for 
.*omo  reasons  not  fully  explained,  and  accepted  the 
offer   to  become  grand  marshal  of  the  Prince  of 


Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
about  ten  years.  It  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  ac- 
company the  Prince  on  his  travels ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  visited  the  court  of  France  in  1771. 
After  his  return  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  cer- 
tain Catholic  priests,  who  were  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence, as  a  Protestant,  over  the  Prince  and  other 
members  of  the  court  which  adhered  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  On  this  account  he  decided  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hechingen,  and  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  at 
Carlsruhe,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  military 
office  of  an  honorary  character.  His  life  here  was 
inactive  and  without  excitement,  and  to  relieve  its 
monotony  he  made  occasional  trips  to  the  capitals 
of  Germany  and  to  France.  Failing  in  an  attempt 
to  procure  military  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
German  Emperor,  he  received  a  proposal  from  the 
Count  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  in  1777,  to  embark  in 
the  cause  of  America,  which  had  then  begun  to  be 
a  subject  of  general  interest  at  the  French  Court. 
It  was  urged  upon  Steuben  that  the  colonies  present- 
ed the  best  field  for  the  acquisition  of  glory — that 
the}''  especially  stood  in  need  of  his  military  experi- 
ence for  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  scientific  discipline — and  that  without 
some  speed}'  aid  of  the  kind  their  resources  would  be 
exhausted  and  their  cause  become  desperate.  After 
much  deliberation  he  decided  to  accept  the  overtures. 
Having  obtained  from  Franklin  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Washington,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  prom- 
inent men,  he  embarked  from  Marseilles,  September 
2G,  1777,  and  arriving  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  1st  of  December,  immediately  offered 
his  services  to  Congress  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  joined 
the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  February,  1778,  at  the 
moment  when  the  army  was  in  the  midst  of  its  fear- 
ful struggle  with  famine,  pestilence,  and  destitution. 
Nothing  but  singular  firmness  of  mind  could  have 
kept  him  from  abandoning  his  purpose.  The  utmost 
disorder  prevailed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  where 
to  commence  the  work  of  reform.  The  arms  of  the 
soldiers  were  in  a  horrible  condition,  covered  with 
rust,  half  of  them  without  bayonets,  many  from 
which  a  single  shot  could  not  be  fired.  The  pouches 
were  quite  as  bad  as  the  arms.  Many  of  the  men 
had  tin  boxes  instead  of  pouches,  others  had  cow- 
horns  ;  and  muskets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  and 
rifles  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  company.  As  to 
clothing,  the  men  were  almost  literally  naked,  some 
of  them  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  few 
coats  which  the  officers  had  were  of  every  color  and 
make.  On  occasion  of  a  grand  parade  several  were 
obliged  to  mount  guard  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown 
made  of  an  old  blanket  or  woolen  bed-cover.  In  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  Steuben  commenced  his 
operations  as  Inspector-General.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  excellent  effects  of  his  discipline  became 
apparent,  although  his  influence,  as  a  foreigner,  was 
soon  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  subjected  him  to 
various  annoyances.  The  Commander-in-chief  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services,  but  found  it  a 
'  difficult  task  to  reconcile  his  position  with  the  appa- 
rently conflicting  claims  of  American  officers.  This 
difficulty  continued  throughout  the  war,  and,  add'  d 
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to  the  impetuous  and  uncompromising  disposition  of 
Steuben  himself,  proved  a  source  of  perpetual  excite- 
ment, and  doubtless  contributed  to  prevent  the  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  his  aid  at  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical epochs  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  did  Congress  readily  admit  the 
demand  of  Steuben  for  an  adequate  remuneration. 
It  took  no  less  than  seven  years  to  arrive  at  a  final 
settlement,  and  at  length  he  received  an  annuity  of 
$2500,  to  be  continued  during  life.  He  was  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  with  little  experience  but 
what  he  had  gained  in  the  field,  and  too  old  to  acquire 
a  livelihood  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  accordingly  re- 
tired to  a  tract  of  land  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Utica, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Here  he  regularly  spent  the  summer  months, 
attempting  to  subdue  the  stony  soil  of  his  farm,  and 
dispensing  his  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  who  needed  his  assistance.  In  the 
autumn  he  would  return  to  New  York,  to  spend  the 
winter  among  his  old  acquaintances.  Four  years 
thus  glided  away  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  paralysis,  which  in  less  than  three  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  November  28,  1794. 

In  his  elaborate  biography  Mr.  Kapp  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  Steuben,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  thrown  new  light  on  many  passages  of 
our  Revolutionary  history.     After  perusing  his  nar- 
rative no  one  can  doubt  that  the  advent  of  Steuben 
was  at  a  fortunate  moment  for  the  success  of  the 
American  arms.     His  integrity,  good  faith,  military 
enthusiasm  and  capacity,  no  less  than  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  are  fully  attested  by  unimpeach- 
able evidence.     He  was  equally  bold  in  action  and 
punctilious  in  discipline.    His  courage  was  exhibited 
in  many  a  scene  of  imminent  peril ;  he  never  failed 
to  place  before  his  troops  the  soldierly  example  which 
he  urged  by  his  counsels ;  and  though  austere  and 
unyielding  on  the  parade,  his  generous  and  kindly 
nature  was  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army. 
He  certainly  failed  to  secure  the  admiration  and  love 
which  waited  on  the  illustrious  career  of  Lafayette, 
but  his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  nation,  whose  liberties  he  helped  to  establish. 
Mr.  Kapp  has  injudiciously,  we  think,  attempted  to 
cast  obloquy  on  the  fame  of  Lafayette — an  attempt 
which  will  find  no  response  in  the  American  heart. 
The  Life  of  North  A  merican  Insects,  by  B.  Jaeger. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)      The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  attractive  volume  is  the  al- 
most child-like  naivete  with  which  the  author  dis- 
courses about  the  habits  and  character  of  his  insect 
favorites,  as  if  he  were  taking  you  into  his  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  certain  personal 
friends.     He  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  little  garru- 
lous, but  this  is  easily  pardoned  to  his  love  of  nature 
and  of  every  living  thing.     He  discourses  both  wise- 
ly and  freely  on  the  varieties  of  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, butterflies,  mosquitoes,  and  so  forth,  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  in  this  country,  and  often 
draws  interesting  comparisons  between  their  history 
and  what  he  has  noticed  of  similar  insects  in  strange 
lands.     His  descriptions  aim  less  at  scientific  tech- 
nicality than  at  popular  effect,  and  apart  from  the 
value  of  their  information  are  rich  in  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Lost  <f  the  Mohicans  is  published  in  W.  A. 
Townsend  and  Co.'s  splendid  library  edition  of  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper's  novels,  with  Darley's  characteristic 
illustrations.  This  new  impression  of  the  works  of 
the  great  American  novelist  as  it  advances  satisfac- 


torily fulfills  the  promise  of  its  commencement.  Mr. 
Darley  has  admirably  succeeded  in  reproducing  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  and  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
narrative  by  his  masterly  designs. 

Speeches,  Messages,  and  other  Writings  of  the  Hon. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  edited  by  M.  W.  Cltjskey.  (Pub- 
lished by  James  B.  Smith  and  Co.)  The  publishers 
of  this  volume  announce  the  intention  of  issuing  a 
series  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  public  men  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  present  volume  a  judicious  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  productions  of  the  distinguished  Mis- 
sissippi Senator,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest  by  his  constituents  and  to  increase  his  na- 
tional reputation.  A  compact  memoir  of  Mr.  Brown 
forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  work. 

More  about  Jesus,  by  the  Author  of  "Peep  of 
Day."  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  In 
this  little  volume  the  writer  has  aimed  to  furnish 
parents  with  a  useful  aid  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  brief  nar- 
ratives, founded  on  historical  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  accompanied  with  questions  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  learners  from  eight  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  most  recent  and  trust-  worthy 
authorities  have  been  consulted  for  the  description 
of  Oriental  customs,  which  are  also  illustrated  by  a 
profusion  of  appropriate  wood-cuts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Land- 
scape Gardening,  by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  with 
a  Supplement,  by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent. 
(Published  b}^  A.  0.  Moore  and  Co.)  The  wide  cir- 
culation of  the  previous  editions  of  this  work  has 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  orna- 
mental gardening  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  severe  practical 
sense  and  his  sound  judgment  in  the  recommendation 
of  details  than  for  his  enthusiasm  for  rural  embel- 
lishment. His  writings  have,  perhaps,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic taste  and  giving  a  wise  direction  to  the  zeal  for 
improvement  in  gardening  and  architecture.  In  the 
present  edition  of  his  standard  work  Mr.  Sargent  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Downing,  with  a  variety  of  original  directions  and 
general  historical  notices. 

The  Romance  and  its  ITc-o,  by  the  Author  of 
"Magdalen  Stafford."  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  With  no  pretensions  to  an  exciting  plot 
or  to  far-fetched  incidents,  this  novel  wins  upon  the 
reader  by  its  natural  delineations  of  character  and  its 
pleasant  and  unaffected  narrative. 

Science  and  Art  of  Chess,  by  J.  Monroe.  (Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  principles  of  the 
game  of  chess  are  here  explained  in  a  novel  and  lucid 
manner.  The  writer  evidently  possesses  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  a  happy  talent  of 
communicating  his  knowledge  by  acute  analysis  and 
forcible  illustration. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  have  increas  d  their  list  of  gold 
and  purple  duodecimos  by  the  issue  of  Motherwell's 
Poems,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  Many  of 
his  sweet  and  tender  lyrics  are  already  familiar  to 
readers  in  this  country,  who  will  gladly  extend  their 
acquaintance  with  one  who  possessed  such  high 
claims  to  poetic  inspiration.  The  same  house  have 
brought  out  a  new  volume  of  De  Quincey's  Writings, 
containing  a  story  called  the  Avenger,  additions  to 
the  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,  an  Essay  on 
China,  and  several  other  papers  in  the  true  De  Quin- 
cev  vein. 
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PULPITS  AND  PREACHERS.— We  Americans 
are  considered  a  church-loving  and  a  church- 
going  people.  Like  all  generalizations  about  char- 
acter, this  is  partly  true  and  partly  false ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sunday  is  not 
a  dull  day,  and  attendance  on  religious  service  not  a 
wearisome  penance  to  the  most  of  our  people.  How 
far  the  fear  of  ennui,  the  love  of  show,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  a  crowd — to  say  nothing  of  the  wholesome 
dread  of  that  whip  of  scorpions,  public  opinion — may 
be  concerned  with  our  outward  devotions,  we  leave 
to  the  cynic  and  semi-cynic  to  determine.  The  fact 
is  patent  enough  that  we  go  to  church  ;  that  we  gen- 
erally pay  and  are  paid  for  the  going  ;  that  we  some- 
times go  with  the  odds  largely  against  us ;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  persist  in  the  habit  with  a  minor 
sort  of  heroism,  regardless  of  bad  weather,  wet  feet, 
and  dull  sermons.  No  doubt  respectability,  custom, 
fashion,  have  much  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  sincerity  and  honest  zeal  are  main  ele- 
ments in  the  good  old  usage.  Nor  would  it  be  ex- 
travagant to  affirm  that,  beneath  the  living  tide 
flowing  on  every  Sunday  into  our  sanctuaries  there 
is  a  heartfelt  enthusiasm  for  the  pulpit,  and  for 
what  the  pulpit  represents — the  gracious  Gospel  of 
God.  Unlike  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  warmer 
stream  is  here  the  lower,  and  the  upper  flow  feels  its 
life-giving  virtue. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  best  motives  to  do  the  best 
work  ;  but,  nevertheless,  inferior  motives  have  their 
place  in  all  human  affairs.  If  men  will  not  act  from 
the  highest  motives,  it  is  something  to  act  on  the 
impulse  of  less  worthy  considerations ;  for  there  is 
then  at  least  some  hope  that  the  lower  motive  may 
give  way  to  the  higher,  and  human  nature  be  thus 
lifted  into  a  truer  and  nobler  dignity.  To  attend 
church  from  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and 
because  of  a  genuine  interest  in  religion,  is  a  Chris- 
tian virtue ;  but  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  revei-ence  the 
Sabbath,  and  sit  under  the  instructions  of  the  minis- 
try, even  if  the  spirit  is  enslaved  to  worldliness  and 
folly.  You  are  the  unconscious  recipients  of  ben- 
efit. And  j  ust  as  many  men  are  large  debtors  to  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  visible  nature  who  never  cast  a 
thoughtful  look  or  exercise  their  poetic  sensibilities 
on  the  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  creation,  so  those 
who  wait  on  the  ministrations  of  Christianity  are  in- 
sensibly ennobled.  The  fragrance  of  God's  paradise, 
if  it  fail  to  penetrate  their  souls,  will  yet  linger  about 
their  garments,  and  they  will  not  quite  lose  the  odor 
when  thy  lay  off  their  Sunday  apparel. 

These  circumstances  are  favorable,  as  far  as  they 
go,  to  the  success  of  the  pulpit.  Every  Sabbath  a 
multitude  gather  to  hear  the  Divine  Word  as  ex- 
po nnded  by  the  preacher,  and  the  larger  part  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  services.  The  few 
may  have  come  for  spiritual  nourishment ;  and  the 
majority,  fixed  in  habits  of  worldly  thought  and 
feeling,  may  have  little  sympathy  Avith  the  profound 
.-ignilicance  of  the  hallowed  hour.  But  they  are 
there ;  they  are  there  with  all  their  earthliness  upon 
them;  they  are  there  with  some  intellectual  and 
moral  tastes,  open  to  instruction  and  within  reach 
of  influence.  If  the  vast  mass  are  spiritually  dead, 
they  are  alive  intellectually  and  morally ;  they  have 
cars  that  can  be  made  to  hear,  hearts  to  be  moved, 
consciences  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
So  far  as  these  are  concerned  it  is  the  work  of  the 
preacher  to  arouse  the  attention,  to  quicken  the  dull 
and  listless  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and,  by  means 


of  his  own  keener  perceptions  and  deeper  sensibilities, 
aided  by  God's  strength,  to  make  Christianity  an  in- 
stant and  living  reality  to  their  consciousness.  The 
moral  characteristics  of  this  large  class  of  church- 
goers, as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word,  are 
easily  defined.  Allowing  for  differences  of  habit, 
taste,  and  temperament,  they  are  all,  in  one  respect, 
grouped  together  under  the  same  family  likeness. 
They  are  without  decided  religious  convictions,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  will,  and  pursuing  their  own  self- 
ish ends  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Christianity  may  be 
accepted  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  it  is  a  cold  and 
unaffecting  assent,  which  never  penetrates  the  depths 
of  the  heart  or  rules  the  conduct.  The  relation  of 
the  preacher  to  these  persons  is  one  of  profound  in- 
terest ;  for  it  is  his  office  to  awaken  their  souls  to  a 
vivid  appreciation  of  those  unseen  objects  that  con- 
stitute the  grand  and  impressive  realities  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  work  is  to  create  within  them  a  true 
and  hearty  sympathy  with  these  objects;  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  dimness  and  obscurity  in  which  they 
are  involved  to  their  feeble  vision,  and  to  give  them 
the  shape  and  attitude  of  the  most  real  and  palpable 
of  all  substances ;  to  conquer,  by  his  own  free  and 
energetic  spirit,  their  insensibility  to  the  claims  of 
truth  and  goodness.  So  far  as  human  agency  is  in- 
volved in  their  salvation,  the  living  preacher  is  to 
draw  them  within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  to 
lead  them  into  a  partnership  Avith  his  own  thoughts 
and  emotions,  to  bring  them  to  see  as  he  sees,  to  feel 
as  he  feels,  to  act  as  he  acts,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
glorious  verities  of  Christianity. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  mere  human  side  of  his  of- 
fice, the  spirit  of  the  preacher,  as  a  source  of  sympa- 
thy between  himself  and  the  audience,  is  a  point  of 
vital  significance.  By  that  spirit,  we  mean  more 
than  a  state  of  mind  in  general  keeping  with  the 
doctrines  and  experience  of  Christianity.  We  mean 
more  than  a  heart  of  truth  and  love  toward  God ;  for 
it  is  obvious  that  his  own  soul  may  be  right,  in  re- 
gard to  personal  character,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  yet  he  may  be  strikingly  disqualified  for  the  pe- 
culiar calling  of  the  pulpit.  Sympathy  with  religion, 
as  a  private  and  individual  sentiment,  is  one  thing  ; 
sympathy  with  it  in  its  bearings  on  others  is,  prac- 
tically at  least,  another  thing.  The  distinct  feature 
of  this  sympathy  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he 
stands  in  the  pulpit  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  sub- 
due the  will  and  the  affections  to  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  sympathy  that  involves  the  laws  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  nature  in  its  action  on  oth- 
er minds.  It  is  a  sympathy  that,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  itself,  must  consult  the  art  of  natural  and  forci- 
ble expression.  It  is  a  sympathy  that  can  not  rest 
on  mere  thought  and  feeling,  considered  as  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  spirit ;  but  must  fully  conform 
itself  to  such  modes  of  utterance  and  representation 
as  are  divinely  adapted  to  create  a  corresponding 
state  of  reflection  and  sensibility  in  others.  With- 
out doubt  the  individual  experience  of  the  preacher 
is  the  basis  of  this  relative  action  of  mind.  But  it 
is  the  foundation  merely  of  his  pulpit  work.  Stand- 
ing there  in  the  presence  of  men,  and,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, holding  their  destinies  in  his  hands,  it  is  not 
simply  what  he  is  in  his  own  private  heart  and  in 
his  personal  life  that  decides  his  fitness  for  the  sol- 
emn task  confided  to  his  care.  No;  he  stands  there 
as  God's  orator ;  and  hence  it  is  by  the  laws  of  the 
speaking  mind— by  the  principles  of  adaptation  to 
the  art  of  persuasion — that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
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judged.  Not  what  the  man  is,  but  what  manhood 
is  in  the  preacher ;  what  degree  and  force  of  soul  can 
embody  themselves  in  living  words ;  how  he  can 
feel,  look,  act  as  a  Divine  messenger  to  his  frail  and 
erring  brethren  :  this  is  the  standard  by  which  he 
must  be  tried  and  known. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
see  this  fact.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  feel  it.  Com- 
monplace truths  are  often  the  hardest  to  get  into  the 
heart.  They  nestle  in  the  outward  eye,  and  per- 
suade the  facile  intellect  to  believe  that  they  are 
living  things,  when  they  are  only  dead  images. 
Now,  certainly  the  most  of  preachers  do  not  seem  to 
be  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  pulpit 
is  a  distinct  and  definite  work.  Do  they  not  rather 
look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  an  extensive  piece  of  ma- 
chinery— a  prominent  part,  it  may  be,  but  still  no- 
thing more  than  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  for  the  recovery  of  man  to  good- 
ness ?  In  one  sense  this  is  true ;  in  another  sense  it 
is  false.  The  work  of  the  pulpit  is  connected  with 
the  economy  of  God's  mercy,  as  that  mercy  reveals 
itself  in  a  vast  system  of  means  and  agencies.  But 
in  another,  and  we  think  a  more  correct,  view  of  its 
true  nature  and  legitimate  functions,  the  pulpit  is 
marked  off  from  all  oilier  instrumentalities  of  doing 
good,  and  occupies  its  own  select  and  exclusive 
ground.  If  the  pulpit  be  first  seen  and  appreciated 
as  it  is  in  itself,  reared  close  beside  God's  throne,  and 
conveying  His  word  to  mortals,  then  it  may  be  safe- 
ly regarded  in  the  inferior  aspect  of  its  connections 
with  the  general  system  of  pious  and  philanthropic 
usefulness  in  the  world.  A  preacher,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  enter  the  pulpit  as  he  would  enter  on 
any  other  sphere  of  benevolent  service.  If  he  enters 
its  sacred  precincts  in  this  way  he  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  a  kind,  clever,  good  man ;  but,  certain  it 
is,  he  is  no  preacher.  The  everyday  man  may  be 
amiable,  genial,  and  devout — a  good  example  of 
Christian  virtues — but  this  everyday  man  must  rise 
into  the  Sabbath  man  if  he  expect  to  stand  up  as  a 
bold  and  successful  witness  for  God,  and  convert  men 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  o *  the  truth.  Why 
have  any  pulpit,  if  it  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
conversational  fireside,  a  well-stored  libraty,  a  draw- 
ing-room talking  place  of  easy  and  familiar  chat? 
Call  this  what  you  please,  it  is  not  Christ's  pulpit. 
For  that  pulpit,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  seat  of  transcendent  power.  Around 
it  hangs  the  cloud  of  God's  special  presence,  and  the 
awaiting  thunders  of  His  voice  and  the  lightning  of 
His  eye  are  gathered  within  its  folds ;  subject,  in 
obedience  to  His  sovereignty,  to  the  bidding  of  the 
humble,  honest,  skillful  preacher.  Let  us  have  the 
everyday  man  for  everyday  work ;  but  let  us  have 
the  Sabbath  man  for  Sabbath  work.  The  parallel  is 
not  a  figment  of  forced  rhetoric.  No ;  it  is  a  real, 
truthful,  genuine  parallel.  The  preacher  is  to  the 
everyday  man  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  this  everyday 
working  world.  We  need  a  special  manhood  for  the 
day  as  much  as  we  need  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  itself.  If  the  preacher  require  the  Sabbath, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  the  Sabbath  requires  the  preach- 
er. They  are  one  in  union,  one  in  end ;  and  hence, 
if  the  Sabbath  is  born  to  us  out  of  heaven,  and  spreads 
over  landscape  and  firmament  a  soft  and  beautiful 
radiance  such  as  sunshine  never  gives,  the  preacher 
ought  likewise  to  surpass,  in  depth  of  earnestness,  in 
scope  of  comprehension,  in  fullness  of  power,  in  spir- 
ituality of  eloquence,  all  the  manifested  forms  of  in- 
tellect, language,  heart,  as  witnessed  and  felt  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  human  life. 


But  generalities  will  not  answer.  Let  us  be  more 
specific.  Does  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  then, 
demand  a  special  adaptation  of  the  intellect,  a  spe- 
cial office  of  the  whole  mind  ?  This  is  simply  equiv- 
alent to  asking  whether  the  Gospel  has  any  individ- 
uality. If  the  Gospel  is  characterized,  as  we  be- 
lieve, no  less  by  its  forms  and  modes  of  thought 
than  by  the  thoughts  themselves ;  if  its  style  of  ad- 
dress, illustration,  and  enforcement  is  as  distinctly 
marked  as  the  subject-matter  of  its  appeals ;  if  it 
comes  to  the  heart  through  avenues  that  neither 
poet  nor  philosopher  can  ever  tread ;  then  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  preacher  who  proposes  to  be  a  just 
and  faithful  exponent  of  Christianity  must  be  intel- 
lectually, emotionally,  suited  to  his  work.  No  one, 
certainly,  wovdd  expect  a  scientific  man  to  use  his 
mental  faculties  as  a  poet  or  artist.  If  Milton  and 
Newton  had  employed  their  intellects  in  accordance 
with  the  same  laws  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ob- 
jects, we  should  never  have  had  Paradise  Lost  and 
the  Principia.  Had  Bishop  Butler  and  Dante  ob- 
served the  same  methods  of  thought  and  expression, 
we  should  not  now  possess  the  Analogy  and  the  In- 
ferno. All  of  us  know  that  a  slight  infusion  of  the 
poetic  element  into  the  metaphysical  philosopher 
generally  giv*es  us  the  product  of  an  erratic  fancy 
and  an  unreliable  logic.  Nothing  is  truer  of  mind 
than  the  distinctness  and  jealous  exclusiveness  of  its 
operations,  whenever  directed  to  different  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  eye  might  as  well  undertake 
the  offices  of  the  ear  as  for  imagination  to  assume 
the  capacity  of  reason ;  and  in  all  other  respects  the 
line  of  individuality  is  not  more  clearly  drawn  be- 
tween the  senses  than  between  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  adaptability.  Now 
this  is  obvious  enough  in  other  connections.  Science 
calls  for  the  scientific  mind;  art  requires  artistic 
tastes,  sensibilities,  and  talents.  Even  dissimilar 
branches  of  science  and  art  demand  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  mental  organization  and  training. 
We  have  no  idea  that  Hugh  Miller  would  have  made 
a  great  astronomer,  nor  do  we  imagine  that  Cole- 
ridge could  have  written  a  standard  histoiy.  Black- 
stone  had  early  proclivities  toward  poetry,  and  Fos- 
ter tried  teaching,  but  they  both  found  out  their 
mistakes  and  turned  to  fitter  work.  So  intent  is  Na- 
ture on  the  execution  of  this  paramount  law  of  fit- 
ness that,  by  a  variation  in  the  imaginative  faculty, 
she  ordains  one  man  to  be  a  painter,  another  a  sculp- 
tor, and  a  third  a  poet.  A  slight  change  in  the 
power  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  constructive  hand,  a 
little  more  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  ear  and  a 
fuller  perception  of  the  sense  of  tune,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  law,  one  becomes  a  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a 
second  is  a  Thorwaldsen  or  a  Chantrey,  a  third  a 
Handel  or  Beethoven.  The  same  truth  applies  to 
pulpit-mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  in  the 
pulpit  a  mind  of  scope,  earnestness,  and  power.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  we  have  that  particular  form  of 
talent  which  distinguishes  the  speaker  from  the 
thinker,  and  the  thinker  from  the  writer.  Not  only 
does  the  work  of  the  ministry  demand  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  speaking  mind  as  different  from  ev- 
ery other  kind  of  mind,  but  it  requires  an  eloquence 
of  its  own — a  mode  of  perceiving,  stating,  and  ap- 
plying the  great  and  stirring  truths  of  the  Gospel  and 
a  style  of  expression  (using  the  word  in  its  higher 
sense)  that  are  sui  generis  to  the  Christian  orator. 

The  special  vocation  of  the  preacher  is  to  speak  to 
the  conscience  and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  hear- 
ers. Holding  in  his  hands  the  violated  law  of  God, 
he  addresses  the  conscience  as  the  faculty  that  per- 
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ceives  the  obligations  of  duty  and  summons  the  heart 
to  instant  and  unwavering  obedience.  It  is  not  the 
law  as  announced  on  the  Mount  of  the  desert,  but 
that  law  as  reannounced,  conlirmed,  and  enforced  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  urges  on  the  attention  and  rev- 
erence of  his  congregation.  Nor  is  it  conscience  as 
the  moral  instinct,  with  its  law  of  nature  and  sensi- 
bilities to  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  experience,  but 
conscience  as  Christ's  witness,  conscience  under  the 
probing  power  of  the  Gospel  with  which  he  deals. 
Aside,  too,  from  conscience,  in  the  broader  realm  of 
human  consciousness  the  preacher  works.  What  a 
world  is  here !  What  strange  and  shadowy  memo- 
ries haunt  it!  What  dim  and  indistinct  visions 
float  through  it !  What  mysteries  thicken  and  dark- 
en through  all  its  thoughts  and  images !  How  many 
voices  are  here  that  speak  in  unknown  tongues! 
How  many  fragmentary  syllables  as  of  words  torn 
asunder  in  the  strong  convulsions  of  the  spirit !  How 
many  yearnings  that  long  for  guidance,  and  prophe- 
cies that  ask  for  fulfillment !  Far  down  in  the  depths 
that  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  never  sounds,  what 
pathos  sweeps  its  mournful  music !  what  strains  of 
a  lost  anthem !  One  can  not  listen  without  emo- 
tion to  the  throbs  of  his  heart ;  but  when  he  hears 
the  mighty  palpitation  of  that  other  heart — not  of 
the  flesh,  but  of  the  soul — beating  its  strong  pulses 
against  the  future,  an  awe  comes  over  him  that  si- 
lences the  outward  din  of  life,  and  bows  his  pride 
and  selfishness  before  the  tremendous  realities  of  his 
inward  being.  Were  we  to  picture  a  blind  eagle 
soaring  toward  the  sun,  driven  far  upward  by  his 
instinct,  and  yet  denied  the  sight  of  that  orb  whose 
warmth  played  upon  his  eyeball  but  gave  no  image 
of  itself,  we  might  have  an  emblem  of  the  strug- 
gling, sorrowing,  wrestling  mind,  when  it  is  swayed 
by  those  mysterious  visitations  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  so  often  startle  our  consciousness.  To 
that  consciousness  the  preacher  comes,  or  ought  to 
come,  as  a  divinely-sent  interpreter.  Weary  and 
heavy-laden  souls  are  before  him  —  hearts  bowed 
down  under  the  pressure  of  sadness,  and  the  still 
sorer  pressure  of  conscious  guilt--spirits  on  which 

"The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world" 

is  resting ;  knowing  not  themselves,  they  know 
not  his  message;  and  understanding  not  the  voice 
within  them,  they  are  deaf  to  the  tones  calling  from 
the  Cross.  What  a  work  is  this,  to  give  clearness 
and  significance  to  the  language  of  our  better  in- 
stincts !  Men  have  been  who  have  restored  dead  lan- 
guages, and  evoked  their  meaning  in  living  words. 
Men  have  given  import  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
and  in  other  lands  the  mystical  inscriptions  over 
temple-doors  and  on  temple-altars  have  brought  to 
us  the  fancied  utterances  of  heathen  gods ;  and  far 
down  in  the  ancient  strata  of  the  earth  the  lost  dia- 
lect in  which  Nature  used  to  record  her  expectations 
of  the  coming  of  Man,  and  register  her  hope  of  the 
dwelling  of  God  within  her  own  Paradise,  has  been 
deciphered.  But  what  are  these  compared  with  the 
symbols  within  the  heart?  Where  are  the  types 
like  these?  Where  are  there  such  hints,  such  inti- 
mations, such  harbingers  of  things  great  and  high, 
worthy  to  be  known  and  needing  to  be  felt  as  the 
familiar  pulses  of  daily  existence  ?  None  but  Christ's 
preacher  can  fulfill  this  sublime  task.  None  but  he 
can  have  the  companionship  that  encircles  our  spir- 
its— the  all-penetrating  insight  springing  from  ten- 
derness and  subtlety  of  sympathy — the  oneness  with 
our  toil  and  tears,  which  are  essential  to  the  noblest 


office  one  can  perform  for  another ;  viz.,  giving  us  to 
ourselres. 

The  practical  problem,  therefore,  for  the  preacher 
to  solve  is  to  reach  the  conscience  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  hearers.  To  act  on  these  is  his  calling. 
To  touch  their  secret  sources,  to  quicken  them  into 
vitality,  to  put  men  in  close  and  immediate  contact 
with  them,  is  his  divine  business  as  an  embassador 
from  God's  unseen  court.  The  art  of  accomplishing 
this  object  constitutes  his  adaptation  to  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation.  How,  then,  must  he  speak? 
What  words  shall  he  utter?  We  reply,  let  him 
speak  the  language  of  conscience,  and  let  him  utter 
the  words  of  consciousness.  It  seems  hard  for  some 
to  understand  that  conscience  and  consciousness  have 
a  language  of  their  own ;  but  these  persons  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  the  sense  of  beauty  has  a  language 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  they  are  equally  cognizant  of 
the  truth  that  science  has  its  own  exclusive  terms. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  have  a  select  vocabulary, 
to  be  entitled  "A  Dictionary  of  Conscience  and  Con- 
sciousness," and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of  our 
readers  will  imagine  that  we  are  advocating  such  an 
intellectual  romance  as  this  would  imply ;  but  what 
we  do  mean,  and  what  we  wish  to  urge  home  to  the 
hearts  of  our  ministers,  is  this :  that  addressing  con- 
science and  consciousness  is  plainly  and  palpably 
different  from  addressing  the  logical  understanding 
and  the  sensuous  imagination.  You  are  not  in  the 
pulpit,  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  appeal  to  the 
abstract  faculty  of  the  intellect.  Kant,  Coleridge, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  can  do  this  work.  You  are 
not  in  the  pulpit  to  charm  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Cowper,  Thomson,  and  Wordsworth  were  set  apart 
for  this  mission.  You  are  not  in  the  pulpit  to  be  a 
subtle  analyst  like  De  Quincey,  to  portray  visible 
Nature  with  the  rapt  eloquence  of  Ruskin,  to  furnish 
abridgments,  cut  and  fashioned  to  the  hour,  of  the 
wonderful  epic  of  Milton  and  the  magnificent  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare.  The  specialty  and  solemnity  of 
your  office,  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  shuts  you  out 
from  the  powers  and  privileges  of  general  intellect. 
Use  your  reason,  imagination,  understanding,  and 
memory ;  keep  your  very  senses  busy  in  collecting 
images  and  illustrations  from  the  external  world; 
store  your  brain  with  all  kinds  and  forms  of  truth 
and  knowledge  ;  but  be  sure  that  you  melt  and  fuse 
all  your  treasures  in  the  glowing  furnace  of  a  genu- 
ine pulpit-heart ;  and,  further,  be  sure  that  you  em- 
ploy all  your  faculties  in  one  solid  phalanx  to  act  on 
conscience  and  consciousness.  General  action  on 
mind  is  not  your  task.  Men  are  not  made  Chris- 
tians by  a  wholesale  business.  Our  moral  guilt, 
with  its  present  curse  and  fearfully-overhanging 
judgments ;  the  divine  remedy  through  the  atone- 
ment and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the 
favor  and  love  of  its  Father  in  heaven — these  are 
your  themes,  and  they  are  to  be  unfolded,  urged,  ap- 
plied to  conscience  and  consciousness  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  language  that  are  directly,  distinctly, 
divinely  adapted  to  their  connections  and  bearings. 

Now  we  can  not  see  why  ever}'  preacher  who  is 
at  all  suited  to  his  office  can  not  acquire,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  peculiar  form  of  mind  that  we 
have  designated  as  pulpit-mind.  First  of  all,  let 
him  understand  that  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
is  a  great  work ;  let  him  take  ample  time  and  give 
ample  thought  to  his  discourse ;  and  let  him  partic- 
ularly remember  that  it  is  not  profound  thoughts, 
logical  thoughts,  sublime  thoughts,  which  are  need- 
ed, but  specifically  and  exclusively  those  thoughts 
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that  constitute  the  staple  of  a  genuine  sermon. 
Just  here  the  work  of  adaptation  begins.  Just  here 
the  preacher  must  sift  and  winnow,  choose  and  se- 
lect, lit  and  adapt.  Many  trains  of  reflection,  re- 
ligious in  nature  and  tendency,  calculated  to  give  us 
grander  ideas  of  God  and  to  elevate  our  conceptions 
of  humanity,  are  totally  unsuitable  to  a  sermon. 
The  intellectual  bullion  can  not  be  converted  into 
the  currency  of  the  pulpit  and  circulated  among  the 
multitude.  A  preacher  must  learn  the  sternest  sort 
of  self-restraint  here,  and  be  closely  watchful  lest  he 
mistake  his  own  interest  in  truth  for  what  is  adapted 
to  popular  impression.  If  he  is  a  man  of  culture,  of 
select  tastes,  of  strong  biases  in  any  given  direction, 
he  will  be  inclined  to  reproduce  this  kind  of  person- 
ality in  the  ministrations  of  the  sacred  desk.  But 
let  him  beware.  His  private  mental  pleasures,  his 
favorite  pursuits,  even  in  Biblical  study,  may  be  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  his  work  in  the  pulpit.  The 
first  a;  d  last  thing  for  him  to  feel,  in  the  intellectual 
part  of  his  preparation,  is  this,  that  it  is  not  truth  as 
it  strikes  him,  but  truth  as  suited  to  strike  the  pop- 
ular mind,  differing  widely  from  his  own  in  point  of 
strength  and  degree  of  cultivation,  that  he  is  bound 
to  present.  How  many  well-meaning  preachers  are 
sadly  at  fault  in  this  matter!  How  many  conclude 
most  unwisely  that  because  a  train  of  reflection,  a 
chain  of  argument,  a  novel  mode  of  illustration 
moves  them,  and  perhaps  overwhelms  them  with 
emotion,  it  is  therefore  adapted  to  move  and  over- 
whelm a  popular  audience !  A  sermon  is  designed 
to  reach  the  hearer.  If  it  is  prepared  with  common 
honesty  of  purpose  it  is  prepared  for  this  end.  A 
mini.-ter,  then,  is  not  to  allow  himself  to  seek  his 
private  gratification,  or  to  set  up  himself  as  a  stand- 
ard for  the  audience.  This  is  ruinous  to  success. 
No;  let  him  know  what  the  popular  mind  is,  its 
average  ability,  its  low  spirituality,  its  gross  and 
sordid  earthliness,  and  let  him  prepare  his  work  in 
full  view  of  the  difficulties  before  him.  Appreciat- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  alive  to  the 
touching  tenderness  of  his  trust,  oblivious  of  self, 
dead  to  all  motives  not  connected  with  his  hallowed 
vocation,  he  will  use  God's  truth  as  God's  truth — as 
a  divine  instrumentality  committed  to  human  hands 
to  change  the  hearts  of  men.  A  sermon  constructed 
on  these  principles  is  not  a  debate  with  an  opponent, 
not  an  abstract  discussion,  not  an  elegant  essay,  not 
a  prose  poem,  but  simply,  thoroughly,  heartily,  a 
sermon,  speaking  the  language  of  one  sinning,  sor- 
rowing, struggling  soul  to  other  souls,  and  pouring 
forth,  in  warm  and  bbsscd  words,  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  a  fellow-thinker  and  a  fellow-sufferer. 
It  has  the  even-day  aspects  of  humanity  as  they  are 
related  to  the  final  issues  of  our  being,  in  all  its 
doctrines,  rebukes,  exhortations,  entreaties.  Broad 
sympathies,  large  views,  comprehensive  truths,  gen- 
erous affections,  abound  in  all  its  displays  of  God's 
mercy  and  justice. 

To  place  this  idea  more  prominently  and  impress- 
ively before  us,  let  us  suppose  a  preacher  reading  a 
portion  of  one  of  Foster's  celebrated  Essays  to  his 
Sabbath  audience.  In  such  an  extract,  we  have  a 
grand  outgoing  of  thought,  sustained  by  strength  of 
style  and  affluence  of  fancy.  Nor  is  there  wanting 
that  sincerity  of  purpose,  earnestness  of  feeling,  and 
scope  of  statement,  which  perform  so  important  a 
part  in  all  those  profounder  efforts  of  mind  that  pro- 
pose the  highest  instructions  in  written  literature. 
Or,  turning  to  a  very  different  type  of  mind,  let  us 
imagine  a  preacher,  filling  the  allotted  hour  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  one  of  Isaac  Taylor's  magnificent  Es- 


says in  "  Saturday  Evening."  Here,  the  philosophic 
intellect,  the  brilliant  imagination,  the  wide  his- 
torical  research,  the  eloquent  rhetoric,  the  whole 
array  of  faculties  in  a  profound  Christian  thinker, 
are  found.  Here,  too,  metaphysical  science,  laving 
aside  its  accustomed  coldness,  speaks  to  the  con- 
science and  affections.  But  who  could  expect  these 
Essays,  however  well  read,  to  move  a  promiscuous 
throng  and  answer  the  purposes  of  a  preached  Gos- 
pel ?  Vain  would  be  any  such  hope.  Every  hearer, 
although  unable  to  define  his  impressions,  would  in- 
stantly feel  that  the  power  of  the  sermon  was  utter- 
ly lacking.  Yielding  a  cordial  assent  to  the  grand- 
eur i  if  the  intellectual  display,  and,  perchance,  deeply 
moved  in  those  emotions  that  are  intimately  related 
to  the  operations  of  the  intellect  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  specific  and  intense  feelings  of  the  moral 
nature,  he  would  emphatically  declare  that  his  spir- 
itual life  was  not  invigorated,  his  hungerings  and 
thirstings  after  divine  truth  not  satisfied,  as  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  happiest  of  his  Sab- 
baths has  fed  and  nourished  him.  And  why  ?  The 
richest  stores  of  truth,  yea,  religious  truth,  the  won- 
ders of  heavenly  science,  the  gorgeous  images  of  im- 
agination, are  all  abundantly  unfolded.  But  the 
specific  element  of  the  sermon — the  true,  earnest, 
living  sermon,  that  the  heart  craves — the  sermon  as 
something  by  itself  and  wholly  remote  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  essays,  discourses,  orations — the  staple  of 
the  sermon  is  entirely  absent. 

Such  a  criticism  would  be  perfectly  impartial, 
truthfully  just,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry. 
All  men  are  conscious  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is,  in  some  way,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  Unable  they  may  be  to  express  their 
precise  views,  but  their  own  sure  instincts  teach 
them  that  when  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  God- 
Man  rises  before  them,  when  all  the  wonderful  mys- 
teries of  his  birth  and  being  throng  their  minds,  and 
when,  most  of  all,  the  solitary  One  passes  by  the 
homes  he  had  blessed,  and  the  haunts  he  had  hal- 
lowed, and  keeps  firmly  on  his  way  to  Calvary  and 
offers  himself  on  the  cross,  they  feel  that  these  sub- 
lime truths  are  infinitely  above  all  logic  and  argu- 
ment— above  the  cold  formalities  that  men  observe 
when  there  is  no  common  bond  between  them.  A 
writer  is  not  an  embassador  from  the  court  of  Heav- 
en. A  mere  essayist,  a  critical  philosopher,  are  not 
the  representatives  of  Christ  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel.  Doubtless  these  often  do  a  divine 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  mini-try. 
"  Go  ye"  into  the  homes  of  the  cultivated  and 
learned:  "go  ye"  into  the  halls  of  legislation; 
" go  ye"  into  the  lurking-places  of  skeptical  science 
and  erudite  infidelity,  may  have  been  spoken  by 
the  voice  of  Providence  to  Christian  poets  such 
as  Klopstock,  Milton,  Cowper — to  Christian 
ists  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Mackintosh,  Foster, 
and  Taylor — to  such  Christian  historians  as  D'Au- 
bigne  and  Arnold  of  Rugby.  But  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world?  is  not  their  commission.  The  former 
class,  whatever  its  genius,  approaches  men  on  their 
own  level,  while  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  sent  of 
God  to  execute  a  special  task,  and.  in  theory  at  least, 
anointed  for  His  glorious  mission,  is  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  infinite  truth,  and  speaks  in  behalf  of  the 
ascended  Christ  to  the  world  that  His  blood  has  re- 
deemed. The  messenger  borrows  power  and  dig- 
nity from  the  message  with  Avhich  he  is  charged. 
No  need  has  he  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstitions 
of  men,  or  to  arrogate  claims  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  humilitv  and  self-renunciation  of  his  office. 
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Let  him  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  high  credentials, 
and  he  will  stand  high  enough  in  the  regards  and 
honors  of  mankind. 

If  the  preacher  would  acquire  the  divine  art  of 
addressing  the  conscience  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  must  learn  it,  not  in  the  schools 
of  this  world,  but  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  great 
Text-Book  of  the  heavenly  Teacher,  preserving  His 
discourses,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  He 
approached  the  human  mind  and  dealt  with  its  in- 
firmities and  sins,  is  open  before  him.  "Never  man 
spake  like  this  man'" — words  true  then  and  true  for- 
ever. But  while  none  may  hope  to  approximate 
His  wisdom,  or  catch  the  faintest  tone  of  His  voice, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  study  this  perfect 
model,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  imitate  the  intel- 
lectual no  less  than  the  moral  character  of  this  great 
Minister  of  the  Word.  Now  let  any  man  calmly  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  studying  Christ's  discourses. 
Can  he  escape  the  instant  and  quick-flashing  convic- 
tion that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  new  order  of 
mind  ?  Can  he  help  feeling  that,  here  as  nowhere 
else,  truth  mirrors  to  his  eye  the  profoundest  reali- 
ties of  his  nature  ?  There  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables; 
and  both  these  are  unlike  the  farewell  discourse  to 
the  disciples.  But  the  truest  and  deepest  unity 
pervades  them  all.  There  is  a  thorough  humanness 
in  them.  Even7  word  is  born  in  the  heart,  and  car- 
:  -  the  strength  of  the  heart  to  the  listening  ear. 
How  like  breathing  is  His  language!     The  voice  of 


horted  them  they  were  in  full  choir,  and  every  green 
thing  was  praising  Him  in  the  gush  of  song  on  every 
spray.  What  a  completion  of  nature !  What  a  res- 
urrection from  the  long  death  of  silence  into  the  life 
of  sound !  If  the  song  of  the  early  birds  came  float- 
ing in  through  the  open  window  upon  a  domestic 
dispute,  can  you  not  fancy  it  hushed  in  a  moment — 
unconsciously  rebuked  by  the  viewless  voices  of  God 
that  till  the  spring  morning  with  music  ?  If  a  man 
were  stealing  along  to  some  dark  deed  through  the 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  can  you  not  imagine  his  heart 
melted  in  the  melodies  of  the  birds  ? 

Are  not  the  birds  and  the  flowers  upon  the  earth 
what  the  stars  are  in  the  sky?  What,  then,  should 
we  think  of  energetic  people  who  climbed  up  some- 
how to  extinguish  the  stars,  and  called  it  sport? 
What  should  we  think  of  great  lumbering  louts  go- 
ing about  in  May  through  the  green  woods  and  the 
gay  meadows,  and  carefully  trampling  down  the 
flowers  ?  Should  we  not  say  that  brutes  were  gen- 
tler ;  or,  if  destructive,  ignorantly  so  ? 

Will  somebody  please  explain  how  it  is  more  man- 
ly, decent,  or  tolerable  that  human  beings,  for  whom 
this  splendid  spectacle  of  the  year  is  unrolled — the 
earth  adorned  and  the  sky  spangled — should  kill  the 
birds  than  that  they  should  put  out  the  stars  or  de- 
stroy the  flowers?  Is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to 
walk  into  the  garden  with  a  long  stick  and  whip  off 
the  roses  from  the  bush,  or  along  the  brookside  and 
behead  the  lilies,  as  to  stumble  through  marsh  and 
brier  to  pop  and  bang  at  poor  little  twittering  birds, 


familiar  life,  of  common  scenes  in  the  household  and    or  birds  of  exquisite  song,  who,  as  they  enjoy  a  more 


abroad  in  the  world,  of  daily  sorrows  and  daily  joys, 
is  heard  in  every  utterance.  And  why  may  not  the 
preacher  speak,  in  some  humble  measure,  like  his 
Master? 

In  this  age  of  doubt  and  darkness  whither  shall 


conscious  life,  so  give  us  a  more  conscious  enjoyment  ? 
The  people  who  do  this,  who  make  the  woods  and 
fields  and  streams  a  slaughter-house,  do  it,  as  Mr. 
Beecher  says  in  his  racy  lecture  upon  the  Burdens 
of  Society,  "for  fun."     They  do  not  even  pretend 


we  turn  for  guiding  light   and  inspiring   hopes  ?  j  to  do  more  than  gratify  a  whim  of  restlessness. 


Literature  is  doing  a  great  work.  Philanthropy  is 
reforming  old  abuses  and  securing  new  blessings. 
Education  is  becoming  more  and  more  auxiliar}'  to 
Christianity.  But  the  pulpit  is  still  and  forever  the 
throne  of  the  moral  world  ;  and  toit  men  must  look 


Their  very  name  shows  how  mean  and  aimless  is 
the  murder  they  do,  for  they  are  simply  sportsmen. 
Your  groves  may  be  vocal  with  the  happy  robin; 
sparrows  and  thrushes  may  pour  their  song  into  your 
heart  as  you  sil  writing  or  reading  in  your  room,  or 
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for  the  sceptre  that  rules  the  destinies  of  mankind.  j  as  you  wander  silently  in  the  woods.  But  you  en- 
Preach  the  Gospel  rightly,  and  every  thing  will  come  !  joy  them  by  permission  of  the  sportsman.  You 
right.  Preach  the  Gospel,  and  skepticism,  panthe-  I  may  hear  while  you  can,  and  thank  your  stars  if  the 
ism,  and  heathenism  will  get  their  death-blow,  concert  of  the  day,  in  which  your  heart  kept  time 
Preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  j  with  the  voices  of  the  birds,  is  not  suddenly  turned 
indeed  be  with  men;  and  its  far-stretching  folds,  ]  into  a  terrified  whirr  of  hastening  wings — the  fright- 
like a  new  firmament  gathering  the  nations  beneath  j  ened  call  of  the  songsters,  and  the  sharp,  angry  re- 
its  lil "-sedness,  shall  be  resplendent  with  the  glory  port  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  something  in  velveteen 
of  Christ.  jacket  and  high  boots,  who  finds  it  "capital  sport," 

and  is  vindicating  his  claim  to  be  thought  a  gentle- 
man by  popping  over  little  birds. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of  young 
gentlemen  who  are  feeling  monstrously  important 

TIEY  have  come  again !  This  morning  they  because  they  are  going  out  for  a  week's  shooting, 
were  singing  every  where  in  the  budding  boughs'.  [  Fine  manly  youth!  Fine  manly  sport !  Generous 
The  trees  are  not  yet  in  leaf;  and  where  they  are  j  game,  in  which  they  are  only  less  skillful  than  their 
clustered  their  branches  look  at  a  distance  like  a  mist  own  dogs  when  tracking  hares !  It  is  a  cheerful  and 
of  quick,  delicate  green.  But  with  the  first  song  of  !  edifying  sight !  Go  forth,  young  men,  upon  your 
the  first  blue-bird  or  song-sparrow  comes  the  old  feel-  j  noble  work !  The  finest  sympathies  of  men  and  of 
ing— the  old  and  ever  new— the  feeling  that  is  the  !  nature  attend  you  !  This  fair  green  globe  was  graced 
earliest  and  latest  recorded  in  books,  which  keeps  us  j  with  trees,  and  veined  with  brooks,  and  spread  with 
all  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  midst  of  passion  and  pre-  ;  fields— this  sky  was  hung,  these  flowers  spring  and 
judice.  j  bloom,  these  birds,  on  every  bough,  lilt  and  sing, 

All  through  the  meadows  and  up  and  down  the  that  you  may  devastate  the  whole ;  silence,  sound, 
mils  tli"  birds  were  singing  this  morning.  How  full  and  scene,  all  are  destroyed  by  you  ;  and  you  prove 
and  tenderly  sweet  was  the  sound!  How  gently  it  conclusively  that  you  are  no  milksop  or  spooney, 
fell  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart,  too,  like  a  warm  j  Undoubtedly  you  do.  You  couldn't  prove  it  in  any 
south  wind  mads  audible!  Twee!  twee!  twee!  other  way.  Besides,  don't  you  bring  home  the  game 
they  chirp,  they  carol.     Before  the  old  psalmist  ex-    for  supper  ? 
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There  is  a  favorite  argument  against  even''  body 
who  speaks  a  word  for  the  birds.  It  is  roundly  as- 
serted that  men  and  women  must  live  by  the  flesh 
of  inferior  animals,  birds,  and  fish — that  the  univers- 
al law  of  nature  is  destruction  of  inferior  life  by  the 
superior. 

Yes,  but  for  what  purpose  ?  The  anaconda  swings 
himself  upon  the  running  horse,  or  deer,  or  ox,  or 
rabbit,  or  dog,  and  having  consumed  them,  for  the 
support  of  life,  rests  until  hunger  drives  him  again 
to  his  prey ;  and,  according  to  the  argument,  any 
other  taking  of  life  than  what  the  necessities  of  life 
require  is  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  if  sporting  is  to 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  taking  life  to  support 
life,  why  is  snuffing  out  a  poor  little  bird's  life  sport- 
ing, and  knocking  an  ox  on  the  head  butchery  ?  If 
that  were  the  real  reason,  brave  young  gentlemen 
would  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  smite  mighty  bul- 
locks, rather  than  which  they  would  dispense  with 
animal  food. 

No,  the  dirty  business  of  shooting  birds  is  not  to 
be  defended  by  any  argument  of  the  necessity  of 
life  to  life.  That  necessity  is  subserved  by  the 
butcher,  not  by  the  sportsman  —  at  the  shambles, 
not  in  the  woods ;  and  when  a  man  takes  his  gun 
and  game-pouch  it  is,  first  of  all,  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  not  at  all  his  bodily  nourishment,  that 
he  has  in  view.  The  mere  appearance  of  destroying 
life  for  pleasure,  or  even  playing  with  a  necessary 
destruction,  strikes  us  as  horrible  in  an  animal. 
There  is  not  a  young  gentleman  about  starting  forth 
to  have  a  little  sport  with  the  birds  whose  blood  has 
not  boiled  when  he  has  seen  a  cat  having  a  little 
sport  with  the  mice. 

Of  course  the  complacent  sportsman  will  fall  back 
upon  Izaak  Walton,  the  honest  citizen  and  fisher. 
Well,  listen  to  old  Izaak  : 

"  These  I  will  pass  by,  but  not  those  little  nimble 
musicians  of  the  air  that  warble  forth  their  curious 
ditties,  with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to 
the  shame  of  art. 

"  As  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to 
cheer  herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits 
the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the 
air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  emplojmient, 
grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend 
to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for 
necessity. 

"How  do  the  blackbird  and  throstle  with  their 
melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  ? 

"  Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  their  like  in  their 
particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock,  the  tit- 
lark, the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin  that  loves 
mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

"  But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creat- 
ures, breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music  out  of  her  lit- 
tle, instrumental  throat  that  it  might  make  man- 
kind to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at 
midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the 
sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be 
lifted  above  the  earth,  and  sa}',  '  Lord,  what  music 
hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ?' " 

Bad  men!  Izaak?  Yes;  and  what  proves  their 
badness  more  conclusively  than  that  they  call  it 
sport  to  kill  those  singers  ?  What  would  }^ou  say 
if  those  saints  should  take  to  showing  their  saintli- 
ness  by  throttling  the  choiring  cherubim  ? 


Nay,  was  it  not  a  dove  who  first  announced  the 
restored  earth  to  the  human  race?  And  yet  the 
human  race  eats  potted  pigeons  to  this  day ! 


Well,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  men  should  kill 
birds  than  each  other.  The  groups  that  circle  and 
change  about  the  Chair  are  still  full  of  excited  dis- 
cussion of  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Washington.  The 
first  impulse  was  an  absolute  justification  of  the 
deed,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  had  offended 
as  Mr.  Key  had,  justly  owed  his  life  to  the  husband 
of  the  woman  he  had  seduced. 

That  first  impulse  is,  undoubtedly,  the  general 
feeling  still.  Christendom,  in  many  ways,  is  just  as 
absolutely  under  the  old  Jewish  practice  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  as  ever  the  Hebrews 
were.  And  it  is  not  the  least  amazing  incident  in 
the  bloody  Washington  story  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  religious  newspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  as- 
sert that  what  they  call  the  curse  of  God  upon  the 
crime  of  adultery  has  fallen  upon  the  adulterer  sud- 
denly and  awfully. 

Now  Christian  preaching  is  not  especially  the 
province  of  this  Easy  Chair,  but  yet  as  a  citizen  of 
a  Christian  commonwealth,  and  a  Chair  of  ordinary 
common  sense,  it  would  like  to  quote  certain  words 
to  the  religious  journals  which  think  the  adulterer 
was  served  just  right,  and  to  take  a  little  advice 
upon  those  words. 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy. 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  }^our  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you." 

Is  not  the  spirit  of  these  words  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  ? — and  if  so,  ought  any  Chris- 
tian teacher,  as  such,  to  declare  that  whoever  hates 
his  neighbor,  and  shoots  him  who  despitefully  uses 
him,  serves  him  just  right,  and  executes  upon  him 
the  just  wrath  of  God  ? 

Also,  when  a  woman  was  actually  taken  in  adul- 
tery, and  the  neighbors  began  to  stone  her,  and  the 
same  voice  said, 

"Let  him  that  is  without  fault  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone,"  did  He  mean  to  except  the  people 
most  interested,  or  did  He  mean  that  in  a  world 
where  all  are  so  sinful  no  sinner  should  presume  to 
execute  upon  another  sinner  what  he  calls  the  justice 
of  God? 

In  fine,  do  the  religious  papers  which  virtually  de- 
fend Mr.  Sickles  for  shooting  Mr.  Key,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  guilty,  mean  to  say  that  Chris- 
tianity is  only  a  highly-colored  metaphor,  and  that 
Christ  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  but  meant  only 
that  we  should  be  as  good  as  we  could  be,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  animal  and  lower  instincts  of 
our  nature?  And  as  science  in  every  department  is 
simplified,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  moral  law 
is  altered,  or  receive  a  Christian  principle  made  easy, 
for  the  use  of  sinners  ? 

There  is  another  very  important  view  of  this  kind 
of  justification. 

A  crime  is  committed,  which,  when  proved,  is 
reason  enough  for  annulling  the  marriage  bond ;  and 
is  justification  enough  in  the  popular  sentiment  for 
the  immediate  and  violent  murder  of  the  offender. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  crime,  but  is  famil- 
iar to  all  civilized  society. 

But  if  society  provides  a  sufficient  penalty  for  the 
crime  of  stealing  and  forgery,  and  will  not  justify 
shooting  the  thief  or  forger — if  society  insists  upon 
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judicially  proving  the  murder,  before  it  will  allow 
violent  hands  to  be  laid  upon  the  murderer,  and  then 
only  with  the  utmost  preparation,  solemnity,  and  re- 
luctance, and  despite  the  sober  protest  of  grave  and 
thoughtful  people  in  the  State — by  what  conceivable 
inconsistency  has  it  failed  to  provide  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  this  other  crime  ?  It  justifies  the  murderer 
in  his  assault  upon  the  vital  principle  of  social  peace, 
on  the  ground  that  the  crime  which  he  revenges  it- 
self strikes  at  the  very  life  of  society.  But  is  not 
society  competent  to  its  own  protection  ?  If  the 
crime  be  so  enormous  and  dangerous  let  society  pro- 
vide the  surest  punishment,  and  not  virtually  re- 
move it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  crimes  by  not  even 
frowning  upon  the  criminal. 

For,  with  the  most  exquisite  inconsistency,  while 
on  the  oue  hand  "society"  insists  that  the  offender 
has  been  served  right  by  being  shot,  on  the  other 
hand  "society"  in  the  form  of  a  court  of  law  is  be- 
moaning the  setting  of  a  sun  at  noon,  drawing  the 
vail  of  tears  over  "frailty,"  and  adjourning  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  with  its  face  in 
a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

Now,  how  is  all  this  ?  The  man  has  committed  a 
crime,  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  not,  why  was  he  served 
right  by  being  shot  in  cold  blood  ?  If  he  has,  why 
does  a  court,  expressly  instituted  to  punish  crime, 
adjourn  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  criminal  ? 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  a  crime,  and 
therefore  all  this  talk  about  serving  him  right  is  idle. 
Is  there  probably  a  club  in  Washington  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  his  crime  would 
have  excluded  the  late  Mr.  Key  ?  How  many  gen- 
tlemen would  have  declined  his  acquaintance — how 
many  ladies  would  have  refused  to  dance  with  him 
— how  soon  would  the  President  have  removed  him 
from  office  ? 

If  a  man  be  detected  picking  his  neighbor's  pock- 
et, or  forging  his  name  to  a  check  for  five  dollars, 
or  telling  lies  of  him  in  a  newspaper,  or  setting  his 
hay-stack  on  fire,  he  is  a  criminal,  and  is  criminally 
punished  by  the  law.  If  a  man  cheat  at  cards,  or 
billiards,  or  be  caught  jockeying  a-  neighbor,  he  is 
sent  to  Coventry  and  exiled  from  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

But  if  he  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  home — if  he 
put  a  man's  and  woman's  soul  in  peril — if  he  cloud  a 
family  with  perpetual  shame,  and  nobody's  body  be 
hurt,  and  nobody  in  danger  of  being  a  penny  poorer — 
he  is  a  "gallant,"  "a  gay  Lothario,"  "a  roue,"  "a 
lady-killer,"  "a  dangerous  fellow,"  "  who  knows  the 
world,"  and  "has  had  affairs,"  welcome  to  the  club, 
welcome  to  the  ball-room ;  an  object  of  curious  envy 
by  young  men,  of  curious  interest  among  young  wo- 
men. 

Bang !  he  is  shot  dead  in  the  street ;  "  Served  him 
right,"  says  the  Club.  "The  court  will  now  ad- 
journ out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased," 
says  the  Judge  upon  the  bench. 

So  long  as  society  does  not  consider  adultery  a 
crime  sufficiently  black  to  be  capitally  punished  by 
solemn  and  legal  execution,  why  does  it  tolerate  its 
hasty  and  violent  capital  punishment?  Or,  if  it 
forgive  exasperation  in  the  murderer  in  this  case, 
why  not  in  all  others,  where  he  considers  his  rights 
invaded  ?  If  his  rights  are  invaded,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  punish  the  invader.  If  the}'-  are 
not,  then  it  is  a  crime  in  any  body  to  punish  him. 


"Dear  Easy  Chair,"  writes  a  friendby  corre- 
spondent, "in  your  last  number  I  observed  some  re- 
marks upon  what  vou  call  Ledger  literature.     Like 
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a  good  many  other  men  who  perceive  that  the  lit- 
erary vehicle  of  to-day  is  the  weekly  newspaper,  and 
who  also  observe  that  that  vehicle  must  be  illus- 
trated to  satisfy  the  popular  demand,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  proper  domain 
of  an  illustrated  family  weekly  newspaper.  You 
know  there  are  at  least  a  dozen,  perhaps  twenty, 
published  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Please  give  me 
your  views,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  give  them  to 
the  million  readers  of  Harper's  Monthly." 

The  Easy  Chair  complies  very  willingly  with  this 
request.  Nobody  can  complain  that  the  Chair  has 
not  always  given  its  honest  opinion  of  every  subject 
it  has  discussed  during  the  years  it  has  stood  in  this 
sanctum,  the  centre  of  a  busy  world,  with  eyes,  ears, 
and  nerves  all  about  it,  and  it  will  not  begin  to  break 
that  honorable  rule. 

An  illustrated  family  newspaper  properly  claims 
to  be  an  illustrated  history  of  the  current  times.  It 
undertakes  to  supply  its  readers  not  only  with  a 
record  of  the  course  of  political  movements  in  the 
world,  but  of  all  scientific,  literary,  and  social  move- 
ments. It  means  to  mention  the  prominent  men 
who  control  the  time  and  impart  an  impulse  to  it — 
to  bring  home  to  every  man  the  results  of  remote  ex- 
ploration and  discovery — to  show  him  foreign  places 
and  foreign  life — to  discuss  cheerfully  events  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  of  which  we  are  all  talk- 
ing; and  it  proposes  to  heighten  the  interest  and 
impression  of  all  this  varied  talk  by  pictures  of  those 
men,  women,  places,  discoveries,  and  events. 

Now  this  enterprise  is  not  undertaken  from  pure 
philanthropy  any  more  than  men  embark  in  the 
India  trade,  or  in  cotton  manufactures,  or  in  stock 
speculations  for  the  good  of  humanity  at  large.  It 
is  undertaken  by  the  proprietor,  as  all  other  business 
is,  primarily  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  and 
then  for  all  the  other  possible  results.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  conducted  in  the  way  which  he  thinks  will 
most  surely  promote  that  advantage. 

But  then  every  man's  character  is  part  of  his  cap- 
ital, so  that  he  can  not  pursue  his  money-making 
without  regard  to  his  reputation,  upon  which,  in  a 
degree,  that  very  money-making  depends.  If,  for 
instance,  the  India  merchant  connives  at  the  Coolie 
trade,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  who  will  decline 
to  deal  writh  him,  and  the  merchant  will,  therefore, 
calculate  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  can  make  as 
much  money  by  losing  their  good  opinion  and  con- 
tinuing the  trade ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  even  if 
he  can  do  so,  life  would  not  be  pleasanter  to  him  with 
a  little  less  money  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends 
and  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  merchant,  then,  who  engages  in 
the  illustrated  family  newspaper  will  be  to  make  the 
most  money  he  can,  consistently  with  retaining  an 
honorable  character,  and  the  general  conviction  that 
he  understands  the  peculiar  responsibility  he  has  as- 
sumed. 

That  is  to  say,  he  admits  at  once  that,  although 
he  proposes  to  give  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
times,  yet  he  also  proposes  to  exercise  his  discretion 
in  deciding  what  events  he  will  select,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  all.  A  subscriber,  for  in- 
stance, might  say  to  him,  "  Look  here !  you  prom- 
ised to  furnish  me  with  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  to-day,  and  yesterday  my  next  neighbor,  in  a 
frenzy,  seized  a  butcher's  knife  and  disemboweled 
his  entire  family — a  wife,  five  daughters,  seven  sons, 
three  maid-servants,  a  man,  a  boy,  and  the  baker, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen.  He  then  hung 
himself  out  of  his  third-story  window.     The  whole 
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town  is  ringing  with  it.  It  is  an  immense  event. 
Here  is  your  prospectus — you  promised  an  illustrated 
record  of  the  day.  I  demand  at  least  ten  pictures  of 
the  disemboweling  from  different  points  of  view." 

To  this  the  proprietor  would  doubtless  reply: 
"My  dear  Sir,  I  did  promise  you  an  illustrated  pa- 
per of  current  events ;  but  I  promised  in  the  same 
breath  a  family  paper.  Now  what  is  a  family  pa- 
per? Is  it  not  one  which  may  be  willingly  read, 
and  studied,  and  looked  at  by  the  entire  family  with- 
out injury?  Is  it  not  a  paper  which  any  parent 
may  toss  among  his  children,  and  say,  '  Here,  girls 
and  boys,  here's  the  Weekly.  I  have  not  looked  at 
it,  but  let  me  see  it  when  3^011  have  done  with  it.' 
Is  it  not  a  paper  which  the  parent  is  not  obliged  to 
inspect  carefully  when  it  comes  through  the  mail, 
or  when  he  buys  it  of  a  boy,  to  make  sure  that  it 
will  not  poison  the  minds  or  imaginations  of  his  chil- 
dren— to  assure  himself  that  its  stories  are  not  pru- 
rient, nor  its  illustrations  such  as  to  fill  the  young 
fancy  with  fearful  or  improper  images  ? 

"Is  not  that  a  family  paper?  Well,  then,  how 
could  I  excuse  myself  to  the  parents  who  buy  my 
paper  if  I  sent  into  their  homes  next  Saturday  the 
representations  of  this  horrid  butchery  with  which, 
as  you  say,  the  town  rings  ?  How  could  it  possibly 
amuse  or  instruct  any  body  ?  What  could  it  grat- 
ify but  the  most  morbid  and  prurient  appetite  for 
crude  horrors?  What  would  any  honest  father  or 
mother  do  but  fling  the  paper  into  the  fire  at  once? 
And  what  should  I  be  doing  but  pandering  to  the 
same  diseased  curiosity  and  bestial  appetite  which 
sends  people  by  thousands  to  stare  and  gloat  at  a 
hanging?  My  impetuous  friend,  I  should  have  one 
account  in  this  matter  to  settle  with  my  fellow-men, 
as  a  citizen,  and  another  with  my  God,  as  a  man. 
And  even  if  my  fellow-men  allowed  that  a  man  who 
pandered  to  such  tastes  could  be  a  good  citizen,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  my  God  would  hardly  allow  me  to 
pass  for  a  good  man. 

"  Besides,  when  I  promised  to  furnish  an  illustrat- 
ed record  of  the  time,  I  did  not  promise  to  give  every- 
thing— which  is  impossible — but  to  make  selections ; 
and  those  selections  must  depend  upon  m}'  self-re- 
spect and  conscience.  You  say  your  neighbor  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy  disemboweled  his  family.  Yes ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  good  old  clergyman  of  my  parish, 
ripe  in  years  and  virtue,  softly  sank  away  into  his 
last  sleep,  surrounded  by  his  family,  whom  his  sweet 
humility  consoled  as  it  stole  the  sting  from  death. 
Of  the  two  scenes  I  choose  to  represent  that ;  and  I 
might  choose  to  illustrate  neither. 

"You  will  please  to  remember  that  the  publisher 
of  an  illustrated  family  paper  has  a  character  to 
maintain  as  a  man,  and  a  country  to  serve  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  well  as  a  fortune  to  make  as  a  merchant.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"Yes" — we  can  hear  that  incredulous  subscriber 
muttering  to  himself — "Yes,  that's  all  very  fine, 
about  your  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  j'our  coun- 
try, and  your  family  friendships  and  reputation,  and 
the  deuce  knows  what  about  decenc}',  and  pruriency, 
and  pandering.  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  princi- 
ple, but  I  do  know  that  it  would  pay  to  put  in  the  dis- 
emboweling; especially  if  you  just  colored  the  blood 
on  the  under-clothes,  and  gave  a  picture  of  the  Fatal, 
Knife,  with  great  clots  of  gore  upon  it,  and  a  piece 
of  the  wife's  apron  sticking  to  it.  Ton  my  soul, 
Sir,  the  sale  would  be  something  immense!  I  do 
believe  you  could  push  off  nine  hundred  thousand 
copies.  Nine  hundred  thousand !  Why,  Sir,  I  en- 
gage to  sell  a  million  and  a  half  jf  you'll  announce 


that  a  piece  of  the  petticoats  of  the  '  murdered  young 
ladies  will  be  presented  to  every  body  who  pur- 
chases a  copy  of  the  paper !' " 

Why,  yes ;  so  he  might.  But  if  an  illustrated 
paper  chose  to  give  accurate  pictures  of  incidents 
that  are  a  constant  part  of  current  history  in  every 
city  in  the  world,  it  might  sell  an  incredible  number 
of  copies,  and  it  would  give  away  the  character  of 
the  proprietor  gratis.  The  proceeding  would  be  in- 
decent, but  the  paper  would  unquestionably  sell,  and 
the  proprietor  could  truly  say  that  he  was  only  il- 
lustrating the  life  of  the  day. 

Would  not  any  honest  man  rather  say,  "No,  no ! 
I  can  afford  not  to  publish  a  paper,  but  I  can  not  af- 
ford to  lose  the  respect  of  all  generous  and  thought- 
ful men." 

For  nobody  is  bound  to  publish  a  paper ;  but  ev- 
ery body  is  bound  to  preserve  and  promote  public 
decency  and  morality. 

Precisely  the  same  argument  holds  against  the 
elaborate  reports  of  trials  for  licentious  crimes,  with 
which  the  daily  papers  fill  their  columns;  and, 
when  reproved,  turn  round  with  such  deprecating 
innocence,  and  announce  that  their  mission  is  to 
give  the  news ;  and  that  so  long  as  people  are  not 
all  fabulous  innocent  swains  and  shepherdesses,  so 
long  the  news  will  sometimes  be  naughty. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  give  the  news,  and  a  very 
different  one  to  devote  columns  to  the  details  of  a 
trial  whose  sole  interest  is  its  prurienc}'.  And  it  is  a 
very  ludicrous  and  absurd  thing  for  the  paper  which 
consciously  and  deliberately  does  this  to  make  mon- 
ey, and  which  every  body  knows  to  be  acting  from 
that  motive — a  very  ludicrous  and  asinine  thing  to 
roll  up  its  eyes  and  talk  about  public  instruction  and 
warning  to  youth !  Why  are  not  the  innumerable 
trials  every  day  occurring  served  up  with  the  same 
unctuous  detail  ?  Is  it  only  necessary  to  warn  youth 
against  licentiousness  ?  Would  the  adulteiy  trials 
be  printed  in  such  high  colors  if  they  injured  the  sale 
of  the  paper?  Would  the  news,  and  the  warning, 
and  the  public  instruction,  hold  their  own  against  a 
reduced  demand? 

The  virtue  of  the  fourth  estate  is  very  great. 
That  part  of  the  world  must  be  deaf  which  does  not 
believe  it.  But  such  tremendous  virtue !  Come, 
come ;  any  thing  in  reason. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  proprietor  of 
an  illustrated  family  paper  is  like  every  other  mer- 
chant. He  uses  his  discretion  as  to  what,  where, 
and  how,  he  will  sell.  A  confectioner  does  not  cease 
to  be  such  because  he  refuses  to  sell  a  certain  kind  of 
candy  which  is  very  much  in  demand  and  known  to 
be  poisonous.  He  says  he  prefers  not  to  injure  other 
people.  "Yes,"  say  other  people,  "but  we  know 
what  we  are  about.  We  will  take  the  risk  of  inju- 
ry." "  All  very  likely,"  replies  the  confectioner ; 
"but  arsenic  is  arsenic,  and  you  shall  not  buy  it  of 
me.  You  may  take  the  risk  of  your  being  injured 
by  what  I  ought  not  to  do ;  but  I  don't  believe  you 
will  take  the  risk  of  my  being  injured  by  it.  If  I 
sell  you  a  little  arsenic  in  my  sugar-candy  now,  by- 
and-by  I  shall  put  a  little  strychnine  in  it ;  and  then 
a  little  more.  No,  thank  you  :  I  am  a  confectioner, 
but  I  am  a  man ;  I  have  candv,  not  conscience,  to 
sell !" 

The  friendly  correspondent  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  opinion  of  the  Easy 
Chair  upon  the  subject  of  illustrated  family  news- 
papers. They  are  almost  indispensable.  The  facil- 
ity of  printing,  the  universality  of  the  taste  for  read- 
ing, the  constant  gratification  of  curiosity  at  a  cheap 
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rate  which  they  supply — all  these  make  them  uni-  j 
versal  and  welcome  visitors.  Parents  will  judge  of 
them  as  of  all  other  visitors.  If  they  find  them 
honest,  active,  interesting,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
taining, they  will  ask  them  to  call  whenever  they 
come  to  town.  If  they  find  them  coarse,  brutal, 
debasing,  licentious,  the  parents  may  meet  them 
in  their  offices  and  in  railroad  cars,  to  gratify  their 
prurient  tastes ;  but  they  will  despise  the  visitor 
that  panders  to  them,  and  those  who  made  him  a 
pander. 

In  the  late  month  of  March  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  in  Boston  because  some  of  the 
scholars  at  a  public  school,  who  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, had  been  punished  for  refusing  to  read  the 
Ten  Commandments  according  to  the  Protestant 
version. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  put  the  boot  on  the  other 
leg.  Suppose  a  boy  had  been  whipped  in  a  public 
school  in  Boston  or  New  York  for  declining  to  repeat 
a  Paternoster,  or  to  say  an  Ave  Mary — suppose  a 
boy  whose  parents  were  of  the  prevailing  Unitarian 
faith  in  Boston  had  declined  to  join  in  an  ascription 
to  the  Trinity — what  a  re-echoing  row-de-dow  we 
should  have  had ! 

But  there  is  no  more  reason  in  requiring  a  Romish 
boy  to  say  the  Ten  Commandments  as  they  are  trans- 
lated by  Protestants  than  in  insisting  that  the  Prot- 
estant boy  shall  say  Paternosters.  The  citizens  of 
Boston,  whether  Romish  or  Protestant,  pay  taxes  to 
support  schools  in  which  their  children  are  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
such  other  branches  of  human  science  as  may  be  de- 
termined. But  the  Methodist  does  not  agree  to 
have  his  child  exposed  to  Presbyterian  influences; 
nor  the  Unitarian  to  have  his  liable  to  be — as  he 
deems  it — perverted  to  Episcopacy ;  nor  does  the 
Romish  parent  mean  to  expose  his  child  to  the  dan- 
ger of  Protestantism.  They  pay  for  entirely  other 
and  different  purposes.  And  any  religious  instruc- 
tion (of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  moral  law)  is 
just  as  impertinent  as  it  would  be  for  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  to  instruct  his  class  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  children  should  have  all 
kinds  of  instruction.  But  no  teacher  has  a  right  to 
devote  the  school-hours  to  the  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics with  his  pupils,  on  the  ground — which  is  unde- 
niable— that  exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  a 
good  thing  for  children.  So  it  is — but  the  parent 
chooses  to  select  his  gymnasium  and  teacher.  He 
pays  the  other  man  to  teach  his  children  grammar. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  muslin  cur- 
tains over  the  windows — but  what  would  the  head 
of  the  house  say  to  a  plumber  called  in  to  repair  the 
water-works  who  should  undertake  to  regulate  the 
curtains  ? 

As  long  as  we  allow  perfect  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  so  long  we  shall  have  to  confess  that 
the  Protestant  Bible  is  to  the  Romanist  a  Protestant 
religious  book,  and,  as  such,  not  justly  to  be  imposed 
upon  his  children  in  the  public  schools.  We  may 
insist  upon  it  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  Protestant 
book — that  our  translation  is  better  than  the  Romish 
— and  so  on.  But  we  might  as  well  say  grace  over 
the  whole  barrel  at  once,  and  insist  upon  it  that  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  be  Romanists.  Why  are  we  to  de- 
cide for  them  any  more  than  they  for  us  ? 

Certainly  the  only  fair,  the  only  honorable  waj'  is 
to  grant  that  in  institutions  for  specific  scientific  pur- 
poses there  shall  be  no  intrusion  of  doubtful  sub- 


jects. For  they  do  most  wisely  and  Christianly  who 
practice  what  John  Wesley  preached  in  his  famous 
sermon  upon  the  Catholic  spirit : 

"I  dare  not,  therefore,  presume  to  impose  my 
mode  of  worship  upon  any  other.  I  believe  it  is 
truly  primitive  and  apostolical ;  but  my  belief  is  no 
rule  for  another.  I  ask  not,  therefore,  of  him  with 
whom  I  would  unite  in  love,  '  Are  you  of  my  Church, 
of  my  congregation  ?  Do  you  receive  the  same  form 
of  Church  government,  and  allow  the  same  Church 
officers  with  me  ?  Do  you  join  in  the  same  form  of 
prayer  wherein  I  worship  God  ?'  I  inquire  not, '  Do 
you  receive  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  in  the  same  pos- 
ture and  manner  that  I  do?'  Nor  whether,  in  the 
administration  of  Baptism,  you  agree  with  me  in  ad- 
mitting sureties  for  the  baptized,  in  the  manner  of 
administering  it,  or  the  age  of  those  to  whom  it 
should  be  administered.  Nay,  I  ask  not  of  you  (as 
clear  as  I  am  in  my  own  mind)  whether  you  allow 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  at  all.  Let  all  these 
things  stand  by :  we  will  talk  of  them,  if  need  be,  at 
a  more  convenient  season.  My  only  question,  at 
present,  is  this :  '  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart 
is  with  thy  heart?'" 

The  Easy  Chair  must  say  a  word,  and  but  a  word, 
to  the  many  correspondents  who  have  been  so  long 
waiting.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  almost  al- 
ways impossible  to  print  the  letters — although  they 
are  often  welcome  and  suggestive. 


— L.  O,  of  Columbia,  California,  sends  a  poem  for 
the  New  Year,  which  arrives  a  little  late. 


— Bella,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  thinks  the  story, 
"What  was  it  ?"  in  the  March  number,  "  horrible !" 
Such  things,  she  declares,  prevent  sleeping.  We 
should  think  it  highly  probable,  especially  if  they 
fall  very  heavily. 

— F.  C.,  Ross,  Ohio,  insists  that  Thackeray,  in 
"  The  Virginians,"  has  made  Dr.  Franklin  Postmas- 
ter-General twenty  years  too  soon. 


—  A  friend  in  Chicago,  who  greatly  adnrres 
Thackeray,  complains  that  in  his  account  of  Brsd- 
dock's  defeat,  in  "  The  Virginians,"  he  is  unjust  to 
the  Colonial  troops,  and  makes  no  proper  mention  of 
the  efforts  of  Washington  in  covering  the  retreat. 
The  whole  burden  of  the  day,  he  contends,  fell  upon 
the  Colonial  troops,  and  Washington,  as  aid-de- 
camp. 

— M.  L.  B.,  Rome,  New  York,  is  informed  that 
the  Easy  Chair  has  lighted  his  cigar  with  "  St.  Syl- 
vester's Eve." 


— M.  M.,  Louisville,  Kentucky.     The  editor  re- 
spectfully declines  "Petty  Cares." 


— The  Easy  Chair  sincerely  thanks  the  Rev.  D. 
W.,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  for  his  letter,  which 
has  remained  a  year  unacknowledged ! 


— German,  Northwest,  Missouri,  complains  that 
a  sketch  called  "A  Christmas  in  Hamburg,"  in  the 
Magazine  for  February,  does  injustice  to  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Easy  Chair  differs ;  for  while  there  is 
a  little  humorous  exaggeration  in  the  article,  there 
is  no  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  Germans ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  sketch  upon  the  American 
reader  is  to  show  how  the  German  is  a  simple  and 
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good-hearted,  and,  if  not  a  very  brilliant,  yet  a  very 
enjoyable  people. 

— Miss  Muff,  of  Lynchburg,  has  eaten  a  philo- 
pena  with  a  gentleman,  and  is  to  give  him  a  book. 
What  shall  she  give  him  ?  asks  Miss  Muff.  Sup- 
pose we  say  the  Works  of  John  Calvin,  in  fifty  vol- 
umes— or  the  Poems  of  L.  E.  L.,  in  one  volume. 


— Delta,  New  York,  speculates  upon  ' '  the  great 
problem  of  Utilitarian  Education."  Yes,  dear  Sir, 
but  this  is  an  Easy  Chair !     Thanks  for  the  letter. 


— V.  C.  sends  from  California  an  article  upon  Old 
Bachelors,  and  is  glad  he  was  married  before  women 
married  for  establishments,  etc.  When  were  you 
married,  venerable  Sir  ? 


— J.  P.  R. ,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  is  thank- 
ed for  his  "  Fantoccini  Boy,"  for  whom,  however,  the 
Easy  Chair  finds  no  room. 


— So  with  F.  G.,  Starkville,  and  the  "  Paragraph 
on  the  Seasons,"  which  the  Easy  Chair  has  kept,  in 
hope. 

— Annie  D.,  Philadelphia,  sends  a  little  transla- 
tion of  "  The  Professor  of  Signs."  But  the  conceit 
is  as  old  as  Rabelais,  who  is  fond  of  it. 


— Lula,  New  York,  who  thanks  the  Easy  Chair 
for  what  it  said  in  February  about  unfortunate  wo- 
men, will  understand  how  grateful  her  commenda- 
tion is.  For  the  privilege  of  this  Chair  is  that  it 
speaks  not  for  one,  but  for  many. 

<Dnr  /nrtigtt  fmmn. 

AT  the  Bourse  people  talk  of  the  war;  on  the 
street-corners  people  talk  of  the  war;  in  the 
papers  people  talk  of  the  war ;  and  before  this  reach- 
es the  eye  of  our  far-away  readers,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble or  improbable  that  people  may  be  fighting  out 
the  war  upon  the  newly-springing  rice-fields  of  Lom- 
bardy.  There  are  rich  and  tenderly  beautiful  scenes 
on  those  fields  of  Upper  Italy  in  this  April  of  the 
year.  Wide  orchards  of  mulberry-trees,  with  soft, 
velvety,  budding  tufts  of  leaves  that  week  after 
week  unroll  and  stretch  out  into  a  thousand  barbed 
points  of  shining  greenness ;  there  are  long  lines  of 
poplars  and  of  lindens,  with  vines  hanging  in  lux- 
uriant festoons  from  tree  to  tree ;  there  are  broad 
canals  of  silvery  water,  whose  banks  are  so  old,  and 
so  grassy,  and  so  knotted  with  coppices  of  gnarled 
shrubs  that  they  look  like  straight  rivers  which  God 
himself  laid  down ;  there  are  grain  patches  (the  rice 
chiefest),  that  have  an  emerald  hue,  and  that  in  this 
time  arc  just  tall  enough  to  take  their  first  wave  in 
the  spring  wind,  and  to  carry  it  and  repeat  it  in  em- 
erald ripples  till  the  eye  loses  it  in  the  shadow  of 
some  April  cloud  ;  there  are  old  Lombard  towns  that 
steal  upon  you  unsuspiciously  as  you  hurtle  over  the 
shaded  roads,  and  presently  awe  you  with  the  gaunt, 
grim  masonry  of  some  old  presiding  Lombard  tower ; 
there  are  hills  that  are  steeped  in  a  misty  violet  color 
until  you  bear  down  among  them  and  find  gray  olive 
orchards,  and  white  spires  of  churches,  and  bald  faces 
of  limestone  cliff,  and  patches  of  heather  which,  in 
August,  will  be  all  purpled  with  downy  bells  of 
bloom ;  there  are  lakes  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  with  such 
soft  wooded  shores  that  it  seems  as  if  you  might  talk 
across  its  whole  reach  to  the  people  who  live  yonder 


in  the  white  country-house  upon  the  farther  bank, 
and  which  is  repeated— campanile,  and  balcon,  and 
rounded  window — in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  And 
then,  far  away,  so  far  that  a  long  day's  drive  will 
not  change  the  violet  tint  into  the  green  and  grav 
of  near  mountains,  are  jagged  outlines  that  may  be 
jutting  spurs  of  Alps  or  Apennines— full  of  wealth 
of  Carrara  marble,  full  of  old  memories  of  battle  per- 
haps, full  of  glorious  beauty  always. 

But  on  the  highways,  as  you  pass,  there  meet  you 
companies  of  soldiers,  who  wear  white  coats  and 
speak  a  foreign  language.  In  every  town  you  enter 
these  foreign  people  demand  }'Our  passport,  and  every 
where  they  look  defiance  upon  the  humbled,  wan 
peasantry  who  possess  the  land,  and  who  till  it  with 
doubt  and  trembling.  Plodding  faithfully  about  all 
the  lesser  villages,  since  their  daily  bread  depends 
on  their  labor ;  but  having  those  who  represent  their 
griefs  and  their  hopes  in  the  little  knots  that  gather 
about  the  church-doors  or  the  street-corners  of  the 
towns;  having  others  who  represent  their  griefs 
loudly  in  the  Government  Chambers  of  Piedmont ; 
and  others,  again,  who  spend  S3mrpathy,  loudly  but 
vainly,  wherever  freedom  is  loved  or  oppression  de- 
tested. 

Do  we  forget  our  great  Imperial  sympathizer, 
Louis  Napoleon  ?  No :  there  is  no  forgetting  him ; 
for  say  what  we  will  of  his  oath-breaking  (which 
every  Revolutionist  virtually  does),  he  makes  a 
large  part  of  the  present  European  fermentation  in 
respect  of  oppressed  Italy.  Those  who  are  greatest 
foes  to  him,  by  reason  of  his  despotic  action,  by  rea- 
son of  his  curtailment  of  all  liberty  of  the  press,  are 
ready  with  arguments  to  show  that  his  apparent 
sympathy  is  only  matter  of  policy — that  he  Avould 
instigate  a  war  for  the  sake  of  putting  his  own  lim- 
itations to  German  rule  as  well  on  the  Rhine  as  in 
Lombardy — that  he  is  only  a  selfish,  managing  des- 
pot, eager  to  use  any  outcry  of  oppressed  humanity 
for  the  sake  of  extending  and  magnifying  his  influ- 
ence. 

And  shall  we  who  see  him  (or  seem  to  see  him) 
day  after  day,  driving  out  from  yonder  archway  of 
the  Tuileries  palace,  accompanied  byirthat  lovely- 
faced  Empress  of  his — shall  we  join  in  the  cry  of 
those  revolutionists  who  have  just  now  put  forth 
their  manifesto  in  London,  as  representatives  of  the 
Liberal  interest  of  Europe,  declaring  him  utterly 
outcast,  and  a  fit  subject  for  assassination  ?  Shall 
we  adopt  what  Felix  Pyatt  says,  and  believe  that 
we  might  achieve  glorious  martyrdom  by  slaying 
the  Emperor? 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  if  there  be  a  meanness 
in  despotism  there  may  be  meanness  in  the  foils  to 
despotism ;  and  if  history  shall  declare  that  Louis 
Napoleon  sought  only  personal  aggrandizement,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  honor  and  of  truth,  let  it  also  brand, 
as  the}r  deserve  to  be  branded,  those  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  London  who,  at  safe 
distance  themselves,  counseled  covertly  the  furtive 
assassination  of  the  Emperor. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
we  have  started — how  far  the  French  Emperor  sym- 
pathizes with  the  oppressed  people  of  Italy  ?  Over 
and  over  we  are  taught  that  a  man's  active  human- 
ities may  lie  a  long  way  from  his  home ;  that  he 
may  be  capricious  and  tyrannical  in  his  family,  and 
yet  be  the  source  of  certain  outgoing  charities  that 
spend  themselves  on  very  distant  objects — charities 
that  are  open  to  more  or  less  of  suspicion,  without 
doubt  —  and  yet  shall  we  ignore  them,  or  accept 
them  as  a  certain  Providential  compensation  for 
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home  tyranny  ?  At  best,  or  at  worst,  character  is 
a  riddle,  and  must  have  crooked  readings  to  inter- 
pret its  harmonics,  and  its  balance  of  bad  against 
the  good.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  man  who 
should  deny  to  Paris  thinkers  the  liberty  to  utter 
their  thought,  and  who  should  keep  the  iron  A>arb 
of  exile  thrust  into  such  a  warm  heart  as  Victor 
Hugo's,  should  subscribe  liberally  to  the  plaintive 
beggarhood  of  Lamartine,  and  worry  himself  into  a 
Quixotic  exaltation  of  championship  when  the  proud 
Teutonic  master  of  Hapsburg  tramples  so  ruthlessly 
as  he  does  upon  the  liberties  of  a  hopeful  and  excit- 
able nation. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
with  all  his  harshnesses  of  rule,  is  very  boastful  and 
observant  of  certain  democratic  formulas,  such  as 
wide  voting ;  and  observant,  too,  of  certain  demo- 
cratic prejudices  in  favor  of  new-made  men,  such  as 
Pelissier,  and  Walewski,  and  Persigny,  whom  he 
loves  to  thrust,  with  a  bitter  kind  of  insistance,  upon 
the  mouldy  aristocratic  prejudices  of  England  :  and 
all  these  democratic  formulas  and  democratic  obsti- 
nacies of  his  are  nowhere  so  spurned  as  in  the  high 
Court  of  Hapsburg ;  nowhere  so  contumeliously  ig- 
nored as  in  the  Austrian  Government  of  Italy. 

Why  not  admit,  then,  that  Louis  Napoleon  may 
have  sympathies  with  the  Lombards  ?  The  sympa- 
thies may  not,  indeed,  spring  from  the  purest  source 
—  not  from  an  earnest  and  instinctive  detestation 
of  wrong ;  but  surely  it  may  be  admitted  that  even 
our  imperturbable  and  silent  Emperor  may  have 
some  fellow-feeling  and  hearty  indignation  for  the 
sufferings  of  that  crippled  people  of  Lombardy  with- 
out reckoning  him  a  saint  or  a  philanthropist.  Be- 
lieving all  the  harm  of  him  that  we  know,  why 
ignore  the  possibility  of  any  accidental  humane  in- 
tent? 

But  a  far  larger  reason  for  Louis  Napoleon's  coy 
insistance  upon  this  Italian  matter  is  his  dread  of 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Italy.  No  man  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  that  while  that  harsh  handling 
of  Vienna  is  upon  the  cities  of  Milan,  and  Verona, 
and  Venice,  and  Padua,  that  the  explosive  revolu- 
tionary  power  of  the  peninsula  is  gaining  force  and 
a  terribly- dangerous  intensity  by  confinement.  He 
knows  that  a  liberalism  which  Austria  will  not  grant 
is  the  only  safety-valve.  He  can  well  afford  to  direct 
that  explosive  force  toward  the  old  myth  of  Italian 
unity ;  and  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Southern  spirit 
of  revolution  converted  into  Piedmontese  loyalty. 

Every  year  that  the  students  of  Padua  are  nar- 
rowed to  the  discussion  of  only  barren  dogmas — 
every  year  that  fresh  young  minds  in  Brescia  and 
Mantua  are  cramped  and  clogged  and  fevered  with 
their  weary  and  aimless  unrest — every  year  that  a 
Poerio  wears  dungeon  fetters,  is  a  year  full  of  up- 
springing  protests  against  absolutism  every  where. 
Mazzini  and  his  men  know  this ;  and  they  know 
further,  that  any  imperial  leadership  in  Italy  just 
now  will  be  fatal  to  present  republican  dreams. 

Shall  poor  Lombardy  endure  meekly,  hoping  those 
dreams  may  come  true ;  or  shall  she  batter  away  for 
more  breathing  space,  even  at  the  risk  of  achieving 
something  for  royalty  ?  It  seems  to  us,  looking  on 
from  this  near  stand-point,  that  no  humane  man  can 
have  a  doubt  as  to  how  that  question  should  be  an- 
swered. 

And  England — whose  sympathy  with  oppressed 
nationalities  is  oftentimes  so  bold  and  free,  whose 
anti-slave-trade-ism  is  so  persistent  and  authorita- 
tive, whose  earnest  liberalism  is  at  times  so  radiant 
and  demonstrative — what  says  England  ? 


England  is  doing  a  capital  business  in  these  times  ; 
there  is  a  night  and  day  hum  through  all  her  great 
manufactories ;  she  can  not  pile  down  her  ships  with 
goods  enough  for  the  new-opened  regions  of  India ; 
and  shall  we  worry  this  fine  merchant,  who  is  coin- 
ing money,  with  pestering  talk  about  those  shiftless 
Lombards  and  Venetians  ? 

What  says  England  now,  when  more  than  ever 
before  there  is  occasion  and  opportunity  to  teach 
Austria,  by  brave  and  swift  words,  that  she  is  doing 
a  most  damnable  work  there  in  Italy,  and  should 
have  done  with  it  for  aye  ?  What  says  she  to  lit- 
tle chivalrous  Piedmont,  whose  sympathies  are  fast 
bubbling  up  into  fierce,  wild  overflow ;  which  little 
Piedmont  she  has  so  long  petted  and  patted,  and  fos- 
tered all  those  liberal  sympathies  that  now  challenge 
humanity  every  where  ? 

Why  England,  piling  down  her  ships  with  Stock- 
port cottons,  says,  "Don't,  pray,  interrupt  us,  gen- 
tlemen ;  it's  a  very  silly  thing  to  fight.  And  then, 
Louis  Napoleon  is  an  ambitious  mad-cap;  who 
knows  what  will  come  of  it  all  ?  Besides,  there  are 
the  treaties,  and  the  Lombards  are,  after  all,  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing." 

It  is  only  Doctor  Antonio  again,  who,  by  his  kind- 
ness and  his  suffering  and  his  faith,  has  won  some 
warm  hearts  here  and  there ;  and  if  he  presumes  so 
much  upon  the  warm-heartedness  as  to  count  it  an 
enduring  lien  of  fellowship,  is  presently  met  by  some 
brutal  baronet  who  kicks  him  out  of  all  communion 
with  an  oath. 

The  Italians  are  a  sentimental  people,  and  the 
English  are  a  practical  people ;  and  what  right  have 
sentimental  people  to  blubber  out  their  griefs  in  the 
ears  of  practical  people  ? 

Savoyard  finds  his  brother  Lombard  imprisoned 
in  his  own  house,  and  allowed  scant  breathing-place 
and  no  liberty. 

He  says  this  is  infamous,  and  he  sets  about  find- 
ing what  help  he  can  to  thrust  away  this  foreign  in- 
terloper. He  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  it.  by  him- 
self, but  his  cousin  Paris  has  given  a  half  promise 
of  assistance.  Liberal  England  says,  "  It's  true  this 
Lombard  is  in  a  bad  way;  but  we  won't  help  him, 
and  we  won't  help  the  Savoyard  relieve  him,  because 
(who  knows  ?)  perhaps  this  Savoyard  only  wants  to 
take  possession ;  besides  which,  this  cousin  Paris  is 
a  subtle  fellow,  and  possibly  means  to  get  a  share 
himself.  Upon  the  whole,  we  don't  know  what  we 
can  do,  except  to  send  down  old  Lord  Cowley,  and 
give  our  compliments  to  Francis  Joseph,  and  ask 
him  if  he  won't  be  so  good  as  to  take  his  grip  off 
the  throat  of  those  poor  devils  in  Italy,  for  a  little 
while?" 

If  liberty  and  union  are  secured  to  North  Italy  in 
these  days,  there  will  be  no  commemorative  col- 
umn to  Lord  Derby — whatever  may  be  decreed  to 
Napoleon,  or  Emanuel,  or  Garibaldi. 

And  now  let  us  leave  our  prognostics,  and  our 
office  musings,  and  slip  away  suddenly  for  a  fast 
drive  into  Piedmont,  and  a  glance  at  its  chief  city 
and  its  chief  man.  There  will  be  many  travelers 
upon  that  road  before  many  months  go  by.  It  is 
not  a  long  one ;  forty-eight  hours,  or  thereabout,  will 
take  us  fairly  to  Turin  ;  and  we  have  a  mountain  to 
climb  upon  the  way.  A  little  portmanteau,  a  spy- 
glass, a  passport,  a  note-book,  and  perhaps  a  buffet 
de  poche,  are  all  we  need.  Lyons  is  in  the  track, 
and  we  swim  over  the  road  from  Paris  thither  as  if 
wings  carried  us.  Fortifications  of  Paris,  hewn 
stone  and  grassy  rampart,  outlying  houses,  glimpses 
of  river — Seine  or  Yonne  —  shining  domes,  among 
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which  the  Invalides  and  Pantheon  are  chiefest,  slip 
out  of  sight  behind  us ;  poplars,  scattered  villages, 
long  white  streaks  of  road,  where  asses  with  pann- 
iers jog  on ;  brown  lanterns  of  churches ;  sheep  lying 
under  trees;  copses,  pollards,  still  water;  men  in 
blue  shirts ;  plains,  poplars,  copses,  pollards,  still 
water  again ;  is  there  any  other  way  of  describing 
French  landscape — such  French  landscape  as  lies  be- 
tween Paris  and  Lyons  (saving  always  the  mountain 
gaps  as  you  approach  Chalons,  and  so  go  over  into 
regions  of  Burgundy  wine,  where  lie  Beaune,  and 
Macon,  and  the  yellow  front  of  the  Cote  d'Or)  ? 

Who,  except  the  silk  bu}rers,  stops  at  Lyons  ? 
Who  should,  with  Savoy  and  Savoyards  and  the 
wild  drive  of  the  Mont  Cenis  in  prospect?  Would 
you,  who  live  in  the  West,  have  some  picture  of  the 
wild  drive  of  Mont  Cenis  ?  Follow  us,  then,  through 
pleasant  Savoy  villages  that  have  their  meadows, 
their  brooks,  their  fringing  fir-woods,  and  their  tall- 
hatted  idlers ;  follow  us  through  rough-paved  courts 
of  Savoyard  inns,  reeking  with  strange  medley  of 
smells ;  follow  us  to  the  stout  deal  tables  of  small 
hostelries,  where  boiled  chamois  meat  is  smok- 
ing, while  fresh  horses  are  put  to  the  lumbering 
carriage  in  which  we  are  to  pass  the  mountain. 
Fir-trees,  and  orchards,  and  walnut  groves  beyond 
the  villages,  and  rising  country  more  broken,  and 
with  brooks  that  have  wrought  ravines,  and  have 
no  longer  pleasant  margins  of  meadow ;  rising  and 
toiling  by  solitary  houses,  where  waiting  grooms 
stand  ready  with  fresh  teams ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  at- 
tached in  front  of  the  horses,  and  the  ascent  becomes 
serious.  Zigzagging  beside  precipices ;  seeing  your 
road  of  two  hours  back  grown  into  a  merest  foot- 
path ;  curses,  in  rolling,  mellifluous  Italian,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Savoyard  postillion  mingling  with 
the  tramp  and  the  clamp  of  horses,  oxen,  and  car- 
riage ;  while  peaks  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
you;  the  grass  grown  thin  and  juiceless,  and  only 
heather,  or  lichens,  or  perhaps  an  Alpine  rose ;  a 
barn-like,  gaunt  stone  house,  with  narrow  windows, 
which  is  a  hospice,  and  they  tell  you  the  summit  is 
reached.  March-like  winds  whistle  around  you, 
carrying  stray  snow-flakes  and  sharp  chills.  Then 
comes  a  long  and  swift  zigzag  descent ;  you  shud- 
der at  the  turnings — that  mad  postillion  is  so  reck- 
less !  Rocky,  barren  valleys  at  first,  and  then  qui- 
eter and  greener  ones ;  and  precipices,  and  clatter- 
ing hoof-falls,  and  the  smack  of  the  postillion's  whip, 
and  air  warmer  and  warmer  (will  he  overset  us  in 
this  mad  speed  of  his  around  the  zigzags  ?),  and  hot 
sunshine  blazing  yellow  on  far-off  cliffs  of  limestone, 
and  rosy  sunshine  on  all  the  snow-peaks  northward 
and  eastward ;  zigzag  on  zigzag ;  the  leaders  are 
positively  in  a  gallop ;  and  you  could  toss  your  hat 
into  the  valley-bottom,  where  a  white  brook  (fed 
from  glaciers  high  up)  sparkles  and  flashes  through 
the  firs ;  warmer  and  warmer,  and  sight  of  gray  ol- 
ive orchards,  and  suddenly  a  great  plain,  so  soft  un- 
der the  April  haze,  and  with  such  mellowness  of 
tone  that  you  know  it  to  be  Italy. 

We  reckon  nothing  more  until  we  are  set  down 
under  the  arcade  of  the  Hotel  Feder  at  Turin.  A 
mouldy  room  in  the  front  of  the  house ;  a  window 
that  looks  out  upon  the  old  palace  square.  It  is  not 
the  King's  home  we  see,  but  an  old  palace,  belong- 
ing to  a  period  when  palaces  were  half  castles — a 
quaint,  homely  affair,  with  only  a  picture-gallery 
that  is  worth  seeing  about  it;  and  in  this  gallery 
(if  it  were  worth  your  while  to  look  in)  some  of  the 
rarest  works  of  Albano  that  you  can  see  any  where. 
It  is  a  large  square  under  your  window,  the  palace 


occupying  the  centre,  the  pavement  scrupulously 
clean,  and  under  the  surrounding  houses  an  arcade 
like  those  of  Bologna  or  of  Rivoli. 

And  if  we  ramble  about  under  this  arcade  (as  we 
shall  after  a  quiet  dinner,  wetted  Avith  a  flacon  of 
the  ,wine  of  Asti)  we  shall  find  old  booksellers  with 
quaint  editions  of  old  Italian  poets,  with  song-books, 
with  portraits  of  Italian  patriots ;  and  we  shall  see 
knots  of  men  talking  here  and  there,  and  soldiers 
passing,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  hurried  and  busi- 
ness-like air,  as  if  war  were  astir.  And  if  you  listen 
to  talk  (having  ear  for  the  dolcczzn  meravigliosri), 
you  will  hear  brave  and  heated  words  about  Cavour, 
and  Marmora,  and  Verona,  and  the  Austrians ;  very 
much  doubt  of  England,  perhaps ;  somewhat  of 
France;  but  none  at  all  of  Italian  capability  and 
Italian  destiny. 

There  are  fewer  marks  of  antiquity  than  a  stran- 
ger of  the  West  might  look  for  in  the  city  of  Turin  ; 
there  are  streets  of  modern  largeness,  long  vistas  of 
houses  of  uniform  architecture,  and  great  array  of 
columns  and  of  artistic  foppery. 

King  Emanuel  (easy  to  be  seen  in  carriage  or 
on  horseback)  might  be  a  "good  fellow"  at  your 
club ;  not  intellectual  of  look ;  but  ease-loving,  and 
with  great  stock  of  bonhomie. 

The  Count  Cavour,  however,  is  the  man  who  will 
be  looked  after  with  most  interest ;  and  he  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  Piedmontese  Chamber.  Not 
fifty  3'et,  and  a  man  of  middle  height,  wearing  spec- 
tacles, and  somewhat  of  sarcastic,  keen  expression 
about  the  mouth  that  might  remind  one  of  M. 
Thiers. 

We  go  on  to  quote  from  a  careful  observer : 

"  The  Count  has  all  the  carelessness  and  self-con- 
fidence of  a  man  born  to  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
to  whom  power  is  not  a  means  of  insuring  respect, 
but  of  employing  his  talents  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  At  the  Chamber,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
the  First  Minister  of  Piedmont  somewhat  resembles 
the  intendant  of  a  rich  family  giving  a  plain  and 
simple  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  seems,  when 
speaking,  to  be  conversing  with  such  or  such  a  mem- 
ber, such  or  such  a  party,  and  gives,  in  the  most  un- 
ornamental  style  possible,  explanations  of  his  views 
or  conduct,  always  listened  to  with  interest.  Being 
a  man  really  well  versed  in  every  thing  relative  to 
government,  and  particularly  to  what  concerns  Pied- 
mont, he  is  always  ready  to  provoke  discussion  in 
order  to  explain  every  thing  clearly.  In  the  Pied- 
montese Chamber  the  deputies,  in  general,  speak 
from  their  places,  and  the  Ministers  reply  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Ministerial  bench,  which  is  of 
a  circular  form,  is  placed  opposite  the  tribune,  as  it 
is  in  France,  with  the  back  turned  to  the  assembly. 
Count  de  Cavour,  sitting  carelessly  with  one  leg  over 
the  other,  seeing  and  hearing  every  thing,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  attending  to  nothing.  But  should  any 
thing  be  said  which  relates  to  him  personally,  or  to 
his  department,  he  is  up  in  a  moment,  and  fixes  a 
magnetizing  look  on  some  unfortunate  deputy,  ap- 
pears to  address  him  alone,  and  to  crush  him  with 
his  arguments.  At  other  times  he  becomes  ani- 
mated, turns  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  and 
cries,  gesticulates,  and  almost  menaces.  And  when 
an  opposition  member  has  spoken,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  vote  is  about  to  take  place,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  hurries  about  the  assembly,  sup- 
porting one  waverer,  enlightening  another,  and  ral- 
lying his  partisans  by  his  attitude  and  gesture,  like 
a  general  bringing  up  his  squadrons.  But  when  the 
subject  is  a  really  serious  one,  and  when  the  Count 
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has  to  ascend  the  tribune,  he  is  no  longer  the  same 
man.  His  phrases  then  become  studied,  and  his 
voice  sonorous ;  his  ideas  are  brought  forward  with 
order ;  his  oratorical  gestures  are  united  with  a  well- 
depicted  emotion  ;  the  statesman  unvails  himself  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  views ;  and  the  transfiguration 
is  complete  and  worthy  of  admiration." 

In  full  sight  of  Turin  (and  a  magnificent  view 
may  be  had  from  the  old  convent  yard,  a  mile  from 
the  city)  is  a  jagged  horizon  outline  of  snow-capped 
mountains  —  snow-capped,  at  least,  as  late  as  this 
month  of  April — and  the  wind  from  thence  comes 
down  at  nightfall  so  piercing  and  keen  that  in  our 
room  of  the  Hotel  Feder  we  have  kindled  a  blazing 
fire  of  fagots.  Bartolomeo  has  brought  in  a  pann- 
ier full  of  sticks  and  placed  it  by  the  hearth ;  he 
has  given,  besides,  a  dish  of  good  English  tea,  and  a 
curiously  twisted  tea-cake,  which  Mr.  Murray  tells  us 
can  not  be  found  outside  of  the  Piedmontese  capital. 

Bartolomeo  is  of  a  talking  humor;  and  we  en- 
courage him.  "  Would  Signor  like  to  see  the  Egyp- 
tian collection,  a  very  curious  one ;  mummies,  Sig- 
nor, nobody  knows  how  many  centuries  old,  that 
have  their  own  hair,  and  faces,  and  eyeballs — una 
meraviglia,  Signor  ?"  (And  so  it  is,  to  be  sure ;  for 
we  see  it  afterward — hair,  and  dried  skin,  and  plump 
full  hand,  of  some  old  Pharaoh's  handmaid  or  daugh- 
ter.) But  Bartolomeo  is  encouraged  to  talk  poli- 
tics ;  he  has  fears  of  being  drafted  for  the  wars. 

"What  wars  may  those  be,  Bartolomeo?" 

"Ah,  Signor,  the  Avars  with  the  Austrians — the 
beasts :  we  shall  drive  them  out  of  Italy,  Signor. 
It  is  just." 

"And  you  fear  to  go  to  such  war?" 

"Fear!  we  don't  know  that  word  when  the  war 
comes ;  but  la  mia  madre,  a  mother,  eccola,  Signor, 
she  lives  yonder,  poor,  and  no  one  to  help  her  only 
Bartolomeo." 

So  he  talks,  while  the  fagots  crackle,  and  the 
harsh  night-wind  whistles  under  the  arcades  and 
around  the  walls  of  our  new  home  in  Turin. 

Candles  are  burning  beside  the  tea-tray,  and  Bar- 
tolomeo has  brought  up  a  fresh  number  of  our  gos- 
sipy friend  Galignani. 

A  new  opera  by  Felicien  David ;  and  what  do  we 
hear  of  it  ?     Let  us  read : 

"The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Herculaneum, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction,  but  then  flour- 
ishing in  all  its  glory  under  Olympia  (lime.  Borghi- 
Mamo),  sister  of  Nicanor,  the  proconsul  of  Graecia 
Magna,  whom  he  has  invested  with  royal  authority, 
and  who  has  been  crowned  at  Rome.  The  first  scene 
discloses  the  palace  of  the  Queen  with  a  crowd  of 
courtiers  and  populace  displaying  the  various  cos- 
tumes of  the  Asiatics,  Greeks,  and  Latians  who  peo- 
pled this  ancient  Grecian  colony  now  fallen  under 
the  Roman  sway.  Two  Christians  have  been  seized 
by  the  people  in  the  act  of  praying,  and  are  dragged 
before  the  authorities  for  condign  punishment.  These 
are  Helios  (Roger),  an  Eastern  prince  who  has  em- 
braced the  new  faith,  and  the  other  Lelia  (Mme. 
Gueymard),  his  affianced  bride.  Olympia,  who  is  a 
kind  of  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Astarte,  resolves 
to  reconvert  Helios  from  his  new  religion  and  com- 
mences a  scene  of  seduction  in  which  she  is  but  too 
successful ;  he  abandons  his  promised  bride  and  be- 
comes a  slave  to  the  beauty  of  Olympia.  We  are 
next  transported  to  a  sombre  valley,  with  barren 
rocks  surmounted  by  a  rude  crucifix,  where  the  per- 
secuted Christians  assemble  to  worship,  but  they  are 
dispersed  by  Nicanor  and  his  soldiery.  The  chief, 
left  alone  with  Lelia,  declares  an  ardent  passion  for 


her,  and,  being  rejected,  is  about  to  employ  force, 
when  the  cross  is  suddenly  lighted  up  with  electric 
fire,  and  a  thunder-bolt  strikes  the  ravisher  to  the 
earth.  These  unlooked-for  miracles  seemed  to  create 
much  surprise  among  the  spectators,  which  was  not 
at  all  decreased  when  they  beheld  a  rocky  tumulus 
open  like  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Satan,  in  propria  perscma,  starts  up 
therefrom.  The  evil  one  speedily  gives  the  auditory 
to  understand  that  he  is  at  war,  tooth  and  nail,  with 
the  Christians,  and  commences  the  campaign  against 
them  by  awaking  the  jealousy  of  Lelia,  who  has  al- 
ready dark  forebodings  of  the  dangers  of  her  lover's 
faith,  exposed  to  the  fascinations  of  her  beauteous 
rival.  On  expressing  a  wish  that  her  eyes  could 
pierce  the  walls  of  the  'Palais  Maudit,'  the  demon 
causes  the  rocks  to  sunder,  and  the  interior  of  the 
glittering  boudoir  of  Olympia  is  shown  to  her,  with 
the  voluptuous  queen  reposing  on  a  luxurious  couch 
surrounded  by  slaves,  and  Helios  at  her  feet,  repeat- 
ing a  tender  love-strain  he  had  sung  to  her  (Lelia) 
in  the  first  act.  The  effect  of  this  air,  with  the 
Oriental  splendor  of  the  scene  and  grouping  of  the 
figures  in  the  back-ground,  with  the  despair  of  Lelia 
and  the  menaces  of  Satan,  in  the  front,  forms  a  fine 
and  most  dramatic  contrast.  In  the  next  act  we 
find  the  apostasy  of  Helios  completed ;  he  shares  the 
throne  of  Olympia,  and,  surrounded  by  the  wanton 
pleasures  and  magnificence  of  the  East,  his  former 
love  and  his  Christianity  seem  equally  forgotten. 

iff.  H«  *  *£  *  * 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  licentiousness  of  the  city 
and  its  rulers  is  calling  down  upon  it  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  the  unheeding  revelers  are  warned  of 
their  impending  fate  by  a  kind  of  male  Cassandra, 
Magnus  by  name,  whose  admonitions  are  scoffed  at 
by  the  Queen  and  her  people.  At  length  the  fatal 
hour  arrives :  Vesuvius  roars  with  the  coming  tem- 
pest, and  Satan,  quick  to  add  to  the  elements  of  evil, 
spreads  the  horrors  of  insurrection  through  the  dis- 
tracted land.  Terror  seizes  every  heart.  Helios 
implores  and  obtains  the  pardon  of  his  outraged 
Lelia,  and  is  by  her  borne  to  the  skies,  while  the 
terrible  volcano  pours  its  burning  lava  upon  the 
doomed  city.  The  Queen  and  her  adherents  appear 
on  a  lofty  terrace  yet  free  from  the  fiery  torrent ; 
Satan  'smiles  in  the  tumult  and  enjoys  the  storm,' 
while  the  destructive  flame  is  advancing  from  column 
to  column  and  enveloping  temple  after  temple.  The 
whole  stage  is  now  turned  into  a  representation  of 
one  of  Martin's  magnificent  biblical  pictures  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  a  more  im- 
posing sight  it  is  difficult  to  imagine." 

If  not  in  Turin,  enjoying  ourselves  by  these  blaz- 
ing fagots,  we  might  be  just  now  delighting  our 
eyes  with  that  wondrous,  fiery  spectacle  of  Vesuvius. 
Yonder  across  the  square,  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
old  palace,  a  street  band  is  just  now  playing  some 
favorite  national  air ;  there  is  a  burst  of  loyalty  in 
it ;  we  see  the  windows  open ;  do  we  hear  the  click 
of  coins  upon  the  pavement  ? 

And  is  that  a  fire  yonder,  or  only  the  red  reflec- 
tion of  a  just-rising  moon  on  the  old  palace  tower, 
on  the  roofs,  and  far  away  on  the  jagged  line  of  the 
white-topped  mountains  ? 

Back  now  to  Galignani,  where  there  meets  our  eye 
this  little  cutting  from  Punch,  being  an  actual  ad- 
vertisement in  a  horticultural  journal  of  England : 

WANTED,  as  Gardener,  by  a  Clergyman  in  York- 
shire, a  respectable  middle-aged  man  to  look  after 
two  Cows,  Pigs,  and  Poult ly,  and  to  make  himself  use- 
ful; a  single  man  preferred;  to  board  with  the  servants 
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and  sleep  over  the  stables.  Wages,  8s.  ($1  80)  per  week, 
or  to  a  Man  with  a  Bass  Voice,  able  to  practice  in  the 
week  with  the  singers,  and  to  lead  the  church  singers, 
10s.  ($2  25).  Must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  his  character  must  bear  strict  inquiry.  He 
must  be  a  good  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  be  able  to  attend 
to  a  small  Greenhouse. — Rev.  C.  T.,  etc. 

It  sounds  queerly,  this  little  paragraph  from  free 
England,  as  we  read  it  by  the  light  of  our  Piedmont- 
ese  fagot  fire.  Let  us  look  after  our  street  musi- 
cians again.  We  can  just  catch  an  echo  of  their 
strain.  They,  or  English  gardeners  (with  bass 
voices) — which  are  happiest  ? 

Back  to  our  Galignani  again,  from  which  we  will 
read  you  a  little  argument  for  the  mustache  (out  of 
the  Medical  Times) : 

"Hair  not  only  keeps  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
the  tropics,  but  it  keeps  in  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  body  in  the  Arctic  regions  ;  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
herpes  labialis,  maxillary  neuralgias,  sore  throats — 
to  all  these  it  is  antagonistic — antagonistic,  indeed, 
to  most  of  those  influences  which  have  the  credit  for 
being  exciters  of  pulmonaiy  disorders.  '  The  Naval 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea  was  most  remarkable  for  free- 
dom from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  One 
officer  shaved  off  his  mustache,  a  thick  and  bushy 
one,  on  rejoining  his  ship.  The  immediate  result 
was  an  attack  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  which 
well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.'  And  then  the  cruelty 
of  the  operation  itself!  Let  each  of  us  landsmen  re- 
flect how  tenderly  we  treat  our  chins — the  careful 
appliances  we  demand  to  get  comfortably  through 
the  daily  business  of  shaving ;  and  then  reflect  upon 
poor  Jack's  condition  and  appliances  as  reported  by 
the  naval  doctor :  1,  blunt  razor ;  2,  cold  water,  and 
little  of  it ;  3,  darkness,  or  something  like  it ;  4,  bit 
of  broken  looking-glass ;  5,  rolling  ship ;  G,  cold,  stiff 
features  from  the  morning  watch  to  operate  upon ; 
7,  rage  at  being  forced  to  torture  himself." 

And  after  this,  mention  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan captives  at  Cork— Poerio  and  others— you 
know  the  story  of  it  all ;  but  observe,  Shaftesbury 
and  other  men  of  kindred  faith  are  raising  sums  to 
bestow  upon  them — are  giving  them  kind  and  glad 
welcome,  as  they  should.  But  Derby  and  Disraeli, 
through  their  accredited  minister,  will  next  week 
be  ample  and  fulsome  in  expressions  of  the  distin- 
guished consideration  they  entertain  for  the  tyrant 
who,  for  ten  long  years  (without  any  show  of  rea- 
son), has  held  these  captives  in  bondage.  The 
Shaftesbury  demonstration  is  private  and  exception- 
al, and  the  Disraeli  demonstration  official  and  public. 

How  long  shall  an  earnest  humanity  be  only  pri- 
vate, and  the  miserable  apologies  for  tyranny  be  ac- 
cepted, and  public,  and  effective  ? 

Our  fire  is  out. 

What  if  we  wander  on  in  the  month  to  come 
through  Lombardy,  kindling  other  fires  (if  need  be) 
in  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Padua? 


iMtar's  DratntL 

SOMEBODY  says,  and  somebody  says  a  very  good 
thing  when  he  says,  that  "  fun  should  be  culti- 
vated as  a  fine  art,  for  it  is  altogether  a  fine  thing. 
Who  ever  knew  a  funny  man  to  be  a  bad  one  ?  On 
the  contrary,  is  not  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  gener- 
ous, humane,  social,  and  good?  To  be  sure  he  is. 
Fun  is  a  great  thing.  It  smoothes  the  rough  places 
of  life,  makes  the  disposition  fresh  and  rosy,  scatters 
sunshine  and  flowers  wherever  we  go,  gives  the  world 
a  round,  jolly  countenance,  makes  all  the  girls  as 


pretty  as  May  roses,  and  mankind  one  of  the  best 
families  out." 

And  the  devout  Puritan,  Fuller — a  glorious  old 
saint  he  was,  too — said  that  ' '  an  ounce  of  cheerful- 
ness is  worth  a  pound  of  sadness  to  serve  God  with." 

Or  to  serve  man  with  either.  Be  cheerful  always. 
Oh,  be  joyful!  Laugh  and  grow  fat.  Be  just,  and 
fear  not.  Read  the  Drawer,  and  }'ou  will  love  and 
laugh  ;  and  a  man  who  laughs  and  loves,  and  loves 
to  laugh,  will  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  trusty  friend. 


We  are  nine  years  old  to-day.  This  number  com- 
pletes another  year  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  tenth 
will  begin  with  the  number  for  June.  Short  and 
merry  years  to  the  Drawer  they  have  been.  The 
publishers  say  they  have  been  years  of  plenty  to 
them ;  but,  like  the  Drawer,  they  are  always  asking 
for  more.  Let  us  begin  the  new  year  by  giving 
them  a  lift.  Send  them  on  the  names  of  ail  the 
friends  you  have,  with  the  rags  that  are  taken  in 
pay,  and  so  make  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  two 
millions  or  more,  and  that  right  speedily.  The 
Harpers  are  fond  of  clubs.  Strike  them  hard  with 
one  from  every  corner  of  the  country.  And  the 
Drawer,  always  full  and  running  over,  is  wide  awake 
for  something  new.  If  any  bod}'  hath  any  thing 
funny  let  him  tell  it  quick,  and  tell  it  so  that  the 
Drawer  can  hear  it.     The  more  the  merrier. 


Old  Uncle  John  Johnson  lives  out  in  Chicago. 
He  came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits  long  time 
ago,  and  would  be  right  glad  to  see  the  friends  he 
had  left  behind.  But  it  was  a  long  way  to  go,  and 
he  was  old  and  stiff  in  the  joints.  He  sent  his  son 
Tom  to  visit  and  bring  him  a  full  report  of  all  the 
folks  he  once  knew.  Tom  was  right  glad  to  make 
the  trip,  and  when  he  got  to  Norwich  he  soon  found 
the  girls  so  agreeable  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  old 
cronies  his  father  wanted  him  to  hunt  up,  and  went 
back,  after  a  month's  visit.  His  father  asked  him 
about  his  old  neighbor  Perkins,  but  Tom  didn't  rec- 
ollect the  name. 

"  Well,  how  is  Deacon  Huntington  ?"  But  Tom 
hadn't  seen  the  Deacon. 

"  Did  you  see  Mr.  Rockwell  ?" 

"  No."  Tom  had  missed  seeing  him.  And  so 
the  old  man  went  on  with  his  questions  till  he  saw 
that  Tom  had  been  fooling  him ;  and  to  try  him  once 
more,  he  asked, 

' '  Did  you  see  old  Parson  Noyes  ?" 

Tom  thought  it  was  about  time  to  have  seen  some- 
body, and  answered,  promptly, 

"  Oh  yes ;  he's  first-rate — sent  lots  of  love — wants 
to  see  you  badly." 

"Oh, murder !"  gasped  the  old  man.  "  You  little 
pesky  fool,  Parson  Noyes  has  been  dead  these  forty 
years! !" 

Thomas  subsided. 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves," 
and  drunken  men  think  all  men  but  themselves 
drunk.  Jenkins  was  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  in 
Jones  County,  and  at  the  close  of  a  week's  session 
complained  of  one  Mr.  Nelson,  a  juryman,  that  he 
had  been  drunk  every  day.  The  Judge  fined  the 
man  twenty  dollars ;  but  the  jury  protested  that  Mr. 
Nelson  was  the  most  temperate  man  among  them, 
and  for  himself,  he  said  he  had  not  drank  a  drop  of 
liquor  in  ten  years.  The  Judge  relaxed,  and  remit- 
ted the  fine,  and  the  jury  then  intimated  to  the  Court 
that  the  foreman  was  himself  the  drunken  man; 
and  on  inquiry,  the  truth  came  out  that  Jenkins  had 
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been  drunk  all  the  week  and  quite  unconscious  the 
while,  but  imagining  that  sober  Mr.  Nelson  was  quite 
out  of  the  way. 

Major  John  Wood  was  highly  incensed  when 
he  heard  that  his  neighbor,  Reily,  had  slandered  his 
spotless  reputation.  He  resolved  to  prosecute  him 
for  slander,  and  recover  damages  if  he  could.  But 
he  took  advice  first  of  a  judicious  friend,  who  gave 
him  his  opinion  in  these  few  words : 

"My  rule  is  to  fight  for  character  and  law  for 
money." 

Jim  Wilson  was  one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the 
Mississippi,  but  proud  of  his  place,  and  cranky.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  run  his  boat  smack  up  against 
the  bank,  one  morning  in  a  dense  fog,  and  could  see 
only  a  little  nigger  sitting  on  a  stump,  munching  a 
bit  of  corn  bread. 

"  Whose  place  is  this?"  cried  the  pilot. 

"  Massa's,"  said  the  nigger. 

"  Well,  who's  your  master  ?" 

"Why  de  gemman  what  owns  de  place,"  answer- 
ed the  little  fellow. 

"You  rascal,"  roared  the  pilot,  "I'd  crop  your 
ears  off  if  I  had  you  here." 

"Yes,  but  you  ain't  got  me  dar,"  shouted  little 
nig,  as  the  pilot  backed  out  and  escaped  from  the 
shore  and  the  wit  of  the  boy. 


"John  Taylor,  in  the  'Records  of  My  Life,'  a 
very  entertaining  book,  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
Humphrey,  an  indigent  London  wit,  who  lived  upon 
his  friends,  but,  in  return,  was  profuse  of  invita- 
tions— never,  of  course,  accepted — to  dine  with  him, 
and  always  on  the  same  dish — '  a  beef-steak  and 
mackerel.''  A  waggish  friend,  who  had  often  re- 
ceived this  invitation,  in  declining  it  on  one  occasion 
when  mackerel  had  been  long  out  of  season,  advised 
him  :   i  My  clear  Humphrey,  change  your  fish!' 

"  In  reading  this,  not  long  since,  I  was  reminded 
of  a  circumstance  I  heard  Governor  C.  A.  Wickliffe — 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy— relate  of  Governor 
Letcher,  both  of  the  good  old  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
Members  of  Congress  together  for  several  years.  One 
session,  on  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  mem- 
bers were  daily  besieged  by  a  little,  pale,  sickly  beg- 
gar girl,  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  same 
plaintive  petition — 'Please  give  me  a  picayune  to 
buy  my  mother  a  loaf  of  bread !'  Perhaps  no  mem- 
ber so  frequently  gave  her  the  pittance  asked  as 
Governor  Letcher.  One  day  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  (the  good  old  Whigs)  had  suffered  some 
parliamentary  disaster,  and  Governor  L.,  then  one 
of  its  most  efficient  leaders,  came  out  in  an  exceed- 
ing ill  humor.  The  pitiable  little  girl  was  at  her 
post,  imploring  the  members  as  usual ;  and  seeing 
the  benevolent  Kentuckian,  she  made  up  to  him. 
1  Mister,  please  give  me  a  picayune  to  buy  my  mo- 
ther a  loaf  of  bread !'  The  Governor  was  discussing 
the  event  of  the  day  in  a  very  excited  manner,  but 
hurriedly  running  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  find- 
ing a  dollar,  he  handed  it  to  her:  ' My  little  girlf 
said  he,  '  ask  your  mother,  as  a  very  great  favor  to 
me,  to  change  her  diet!''  and  resumed  the  former 
topic." 

The  anecdote  in  the  March  number  of  Harper 
about  the  law,  posted  on  a  court-house,  in  regard  to 
persons  coming  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  recalls 
another  in  Tennessee.  The  southern  part  of  the 
State  was  visited  by  the  small-pox,  and  nearly  all 


the  towns  passed  laws  prohibiting  persons  from  in- 
fected regions  from  coming  within  their  corporate 
limits.  But  the  resolution  passed  by  the  town  au- 
thorities of capped  the  climax  : 

"  Resolved — That  no  person  or  persons  coming  from  any 
locality  in  which  the  small-pox  is  now  prevalent  shall  be 
allowed  to  stop,  for  any  length  of  time  whatever,  within 

thirty  miles  of  the  town  of ,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 

of  $500,  and  being  removed  beyond  the  said  limits !" 


A  well-known  writer  in  the  Pelican  State  writes 
us  a  good  thing  from  one  of  his  little  folks  : 

"Wife  and  I  were  looking  at  some  pictures  in 
which  little  naked  angels  were  quite  conspicuous. 
She  called  the  attention  of  our  wee  daughter  to  them, 
and  remarked, 

"  'Lizzy,  dear,  if  j^ou  are  a  good  girl,  and  go  to 
heaven,  you  will  be  like  those  angels.' 

"  Lizzy  looked  up,  with  a  lip  that  told  at  once  she 
didn't  appreciate  the  promise,  and  said, 

"  '  I  want  to  be  better  dressed  than  that  when  I 
go  to  heaven!'" 

And  a  Missouri  friend  says  :  "I  have  a  boy,  and 
want  to  put  him  into  Harper  immortality.  Well, 
little  Joe  was  taught  to  pray  at  three  years  olel — as 
all  children  ought  to  be — by  his  mother.  (I  have 
no  skill  in  that  line,  and  prudently  left  that  task  to 
the  other  half  of  myself — which  is  full  two-thirds, 
by-the-by.)  Little  Joe  had  had  a  real  burst  with 
my  boy  Dick,  a  lad  of  fourteen;  and  when  bed- time 
came,  and  with  it  Joe's  prayer-time,  the  little  fellow 
got  elown  to  the  pious  duty  in  good  earnest.  He 
prayed  through  his  rhymes  ;  then,  '  God  bless  papa, 
mamma,  and  every  body — but  not  DickF  Human 
nature,  pure ! 

"Again:  The  little  logician  had  lost  a  toy,  and 
Dick  had  lost  a  dime.  They  talked  about  rewards 
for  finding.  'But,'  said  little  one,  'if  I  find  your 
dime,  Dick,  the  finder  gets  half;  but  if  you  fincl  my 
pretty  harp,  you  find  what  wasn't  lost  /'  Nature 
again!" 


"How  often  are  we  'grown-up  children'  put  to 
the  blush  by  the  pure  thoughts  of  those  whom 
Christ  has  'set  in  our  midst!'  It  was  not  many 
months  ago  when  I  heard  '  a  mother'  say  '  that  her 
dear  little  daughter  begged  her  for  a  story  one  night 
as  she  was  putting  her  to  bed ;  and,  as  it  was  near 
Easter,  she  recounted  to  her  daughter  the  story  of 
our  Saviour's  sufferings,  death,  and  glorious  ascen- 
sion :  ' '  And  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
the  dead  arose  from  their  graves,  and  the  sun  went 
out,  and  it  was  quite  dark." ' 

"  '  No  wonder,  mamma ;  it  went  out  to  light 
Christ  back  to  heaven,  I  reckon.'" 


A  Brooklyn  physician  has  a  little  daughter  now 
in  her  fourth  year.  Her  father  is  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  word  instanter.  One  day  last  week  he 
asked  her  what  instanter  meant.  After  thinking  a 
moment,  she  replied,  ''''Hurry  up  the  cakes!" 


"A  lady  promised  her  little  daughter  a  new 
doll  baby.  As  the  lady  passed  out  of  the  door  the 
daughter  ran  after  her,  crying,  '  Ma,  oh  ma !  I  don't 
want  a  doll  baby  ;  I'm  tired  of  doll  babies ;  bring 
me  a  little  tiny  sure  enough  baby  V  " 


This  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  conceit  for  a  child : 

"  My  little  niece  Bettie  is  subject  to  what  is  called 

'  stitches  in  the  side.'    This  morning  she  stood  in  the 
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door  watching  the  lightning  which,  now  and  then, 
flashed  from  a  retreating  thunder-cloud.  After  at- 
tentively observing  it  for  some  time,  she  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  gravely  asked : 

"  'Ma,  ain't  the  lightning  the pai?is  of heaven V 

"'Why,  my  daughter,  what  makes  you  ask?' 
said  her  mother. 

"  '  Because  it  comes  quick;  just  like  those  pains  I 
have  here  sometimes,'  laying  her  hand  upon  her  side. 

"On  another  occasion,  while  a  shower  was  fall- 
ing, she  asked  if  the  rain  were  not  the  angels'  tears  ? 
I,  for  one,  think  that  child  will  be  a  poet  if  she 
lives." 


Charlie  is  four  years  old.  One  day  his  elder 
brother  "squared  off"  before  him,  and  said,  "Come 
on,  C. ;  let's  have  a  fight !"  C.  drew  himself  up  his 
full  number  of  inches,  .and,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
if  he  felt  the  full  force  of  his  position,  answered, 
"No,  bror  Z.  [brother  G.],  I'm  not  a  fighting  char- 
acter: I  am  a  church  member!" 


AN  OLD  ENIGMA. 

The  noblest  object  in  the  workg  of  Art, 

The  brightest  gem  that  nature  can  impart, 

The  point  essential  in  the  lawyer's  case, 

The  well-known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace, 

The  farmer's  prompter  when  he  drives  the  plow, 

The  soldier's  duty  and  the  lover's  vow, 

The  planet  seen  betAveen  the  earth  and  sun, 

The  prize  that  merit  never  yet  has  won, 

The  miser's  treasure  and  the  badge  of  Jews, 

The  wife's  ambition  and  the  parson's  dues. 

Now  if  your  noble  spirit  can  divine 

A  corresponding  word  for  every  line, 

By  the  first  letters  quickly  will  be  shown 

An  ancient  city  of  no  small  renown. 


When  old  Squire  Crane  was  first  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  down  in  South-west- 
ern Missouri,  he  knew  less  of  law  and  legal  forms  than 
he  did  about  killing  "bars."  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  first  marriage  ceremony  the 
old  fellow  ever  undertook.  The  young  couple  stood 
up  in  the  Squire's  office,  and  the  happy  bridegroom 
desired  the  functionary  to  "  propel"— to  which  impa- 
tient request  the  Justice  acceded,  by  inquiring, 

"  Miss  Susan  Roots,  do  you  love  that  'ar  man  ?" 

"Nothin'  shorter!"  responded  Miss  Roots,  with  a 
subdued  laugh. 

"And  you,  John  Kenuon,  do  you  allow  to  take 
Sue  for  better  and  worser  ?" 

"  Sartin  as  shootin',  Squire !"  earnestly  responded 
the  enamored  John,  "  chucking"  Sue  under  the  chin. 

"Then  you  both,  individually  and  collectively, 
do  promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  each  other, 
world  without  end  ?" 

A  satisfactory  reply  was  given. 

"  If  that  'ar  be  the  case,"  continued  the  magis- 
trate, "  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  this 
'ere  twain  aforesaid  is  hereby  made  bone  of  one  bone, 
and  flesh  of  one  flesh ;  and,  furthermore,  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls!     Amen !" 

I  left  the  office  with  the  conviction  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  the  Squire,  although  not 
particularly  posted  up  in  the  marriage  ritual,  had  a 
very  good,  general  idea  of  legal  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Some  months  ago  you  published  in  the  Drawer 
certain  verses  said  to  be  fragments  of  an  unpublished 
poem  by  Thomas  Hood ;  but  which,  I  beg  leave  to 
assure  you,  were  never  seen  by  him,  nor  written 
until  vears  after  he  was  cold  in  death.     In  1848  the 


writer  of  this  projected  a  versified  essay  on  punning, 
with  verbal  illustrations.  During  his  moments  of 
leisure,  as  certain  punning  ideas  arose  in  his  mind, 
he  would  commit  them  to  verse  in  such  form  as  he 
imagined  he  could  use  them  in  his  essay.  The  writer 
was  young  and  inexperienced ;  and,  not  unlike  older 
and  wiser  men,  would  sometimes  be  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  ideas  originating  with  himself 
and  those  received  from  his  desultory  reading.  Fur- 
ther than  two  or  three  unintentional  plagiarisms 
arising  from  this  cause,  the  verses  alluded  to  wrere 
original  with  the  writer  of  this.  The  only  manner 
in  which  he  can  explain  their  appearing  in  the 
Drawer  is  by  supposing  some  one  of  the  many  to 
whom  I  loaned  m}r  Commonplace-Book  took  the  lib- 
erty of  transcribing  them,  and  of  forwarding  them 
to  you.  You  also  expressed  a  desire  to  have  fur- 
ther fragments  of  the  same  poem  ;  and  as  I  have  ' '  all 
there  is  in  the  market,"  I  herewith  send  them  to  you. 
The  essay  was  never  completed,  the  writer  having 
outgrown  his  incipient  attack  of  poesy  before  he  had 
the.  opportunity  to  perpetrate  any  more  bad  puns. 
The  verses,  as  I  find  them  in  my  Commonplacc- 
Book,  stand  in  the  following  miscellaneous  order,  or 
rather  disorder : 

Although  we  find  most  words  to  mean 
The  same  by  sound  as  sight, 

Some  mean  according  to  their  mien, 
So  mind  and  write  them  right. 

Thus  plains  are  never  planes,  'tis  plain, 
No  more  than  hares  are  hairs; 

And  belles  are  never  bells  we  know, 
And  fares  are  never  fairs. 

A  sea-horse  is  a  sea-horse  when 

We  see  him  in  the  sea; 
But  when  we  see  him  in  the  bay, 

A  bay-horse  then  is  he. 
Of  course  a  race-course  is  not  coarse ; 

A  fine  is  far  from  fine; 
And  though  a  mine  a  mine  must  be, 

It  is  not  therefore  mine. 

Although  a  night  is  not  a  day, 

And  differs  from  it  quite; 
Yet  still  it  happens,  odd  enough, 

A  dey's  sometimes  a  knight. 

A  liver,  when  its  current  moves 

With  rapid  speed  along, 
Is  said  most  properly  to  be 

A  stream  both  fast  and  strong; 

But  when  with  thick- ribbed  ice  'tis  bound, 

And  speeds  along  no  longer, 
Its  waters  then,  though  motionless, 
Are  faster  still,  and  stronger. 

Some  words  if  spelled  out  by  their  sound 

Would  seem  but  duplicates 
Of  sundry  letters  strung  in  rows, 

At  random,  by  the  Fates; 

Others  again,  like  fabled  books 

On  the  enchanter's  shelves, 
Contain,  in  simple  potency, 

A  spell  within  themselves. 

Thus  XTC,  and  NTT, 

And  LEG  we  view, 
Are  spelled  in  this  quite  simple  way, 

And  XLNC  too. 

In  others,  not  a  letter  has 

The  sound  it  ought  to  have; 
And  seem  mixed  up  as  if  to  look 

Like  Chance's  autogr-ph. 

And  thus  in  eccentricity 

We  see  some  several  c's; 
Also  in  coefficiency; 

But  not  one  c  in  seas. 
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Nor  are  there  i's  in  human  eye.*, 

But  e's  there  are  in  ease; 
And  in  huhbubbubhubberous 

The  b's  are  thick  as  bees. 

Some  cabalistic  words  have  power 

To  bind  one's  foes  in  fetters; 
No  wonder  there's  a  charm  in  words, 

"When  there's  a  spell  in  letters. 
A  pun's  a  word  that's  played  upon, 

And  has  a  double  sense; 
But  when  I  say  a  double  sense, 

I  don't  mean  double  cents. 
As  thus :    A  bat  about  a  room 

Not  long  ago  I  knew 
To  fly;  he  caught  a  fly,  and  then 

Flew  up  the  chimney  flue. 

But  such  a  scene  was  never  seen 

(I  feel  quite  sure  of  that) 
As  when,  with  bats,  all  hands  essayed 

To  hit  the  bat  a  bat. 
To  make  a  pair  two  pears  it  takes; 

If  ciphered  out  with  care, 
You'll  find  each  pair,  though  worth  two  cents, 

Is  but  a  cent  a  pear. 

If  one  were  ridden  o'er  a  lot, 

He  might  his  lot  bewail; 
If  on  a  rail,  most  likely  he 

Would  rail  against  the  rail. 

A  certain  knight  whene'er  it  rained 

Gave  tD  his  horse  the  reins, 
And  rode  at  random  on  the  road, 

Heedless  of  neck  or  brains. 

The  captain  gave  the  mate  a  rope, 

To  carry  up  aloft; 
And  though  he  took  it  up  aloft, 

It  was  not  up  a  loft. 

Another  one  was  sent  aloft, 

A  certain  rope  to  bend; 
And  then,  because  he  missed  the  rope, 

They  gave  him  the  rope's-end. 

'Tis  punishment  for  me  to  pun, 

'Tis  trifling,  void  of  worth; 
So  let  it  pass  away,  just  like. 

The  dew  that's  due  to  earth. 

Not  Tom  Hood. 

These  are  the  verses,  Mr.  Editor;  and  if  any  oth- 
er person  can  produce  them  from  any  other  source 
— either  Thomas  Hood's  or  any  other  person's  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  poems — he  can  take  one  of 
Genin's  best  from  your  humble  servant,  provided  he 
can  discover  who  he  is. 


A  very  pleasant  correspondent  says : 

"  There  is  an  incident  connected  with  the  life  of 
our  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  which  I  never 
have  seen  reported,  but,  as  I  know  it  to  be  true,  and 
it  illustrates  one  phase  in  his  character  not  often 
presented  to  the  world,  I  will  tell  the  story  as  it  oc- 
curred. 

' '  The  year  1850  I  passed  in  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, making  my  home  at  the  '  Samoset,'  the  house 
for  a  cool  breeze,  a  social  chat,  and  a  quiet  home. 
Parker  and  Tribou  were  the  proprietors.  I  can  al- 
most hear  'Jim'  trotting  through  the  hall,  his  tire- 
less tongue  keeping  time  to  his  flying  feet.  He  is 
in  the  'Astor'  now. 

"Mr.  Webster's  residence,  at  Marshfleld,  was 
about  ten  miles  distant,  but  here  he  often  came  to 
meet  his  personal  and  political  friends,  and  in  the 
summer  months  it  was  his  favorite  resort,  and  often 
we  had  him  for  days  together,  an  ever-welcome 
guest.  Here  he  seemed  at  home.  Here  we  forgot  that 
he  was  tho  statesman,  but  we  can  never  forget  that 


he  was  a  social  and  agreeable  gentleman.  His  table- 
talk,  his  twilight  conversations,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
them. 

"  Fishing  along  a  beautiful  brook,  winding  through 
the  forest  of  scrubby  pines  that  covers  the  country  a 
short  distance  from  the  bay,  was  his  morning  recre- 
ation. Dressed  in  his  never-failing  blue  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons,  his  memorable  straw-hat,  and  his  long 
rubber  boots,  he  presented  to  a  stranger  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  but  the  godlike. 

"The  stream  he  loved  so  well  was  famous  for 
trout,  and  he  was  famous  for  not  catching  them. 
Often  he  would  sit  for  hours  on  a  moss-covered  stone 
in  a  retired  nook,  his  line  dangling  in  and  above  the 
water,  but  never  a  bite ;  and  if  there  had  been,  the 
fish  was  safe,  for  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  all 
around  and  about  him.  One  warm  and  sultry  morn- 
ing in  July,  while  thus  absorbed,  he  was  aroused  by 
hearing  from  over  the  stream, 

"'Hullo,  there!  hullo,  I  say!  How  are  ye? 
Nice  morning  this !  Got  any  fish  ?  have  an}'  bites  ? 
How  d'ye  get  over  there?  I've  been  fishing  two 
hours ;  nary  bite.  I  see  you  have  long  boots  on ; 
what'll  you  take  to  carry  me  over?  don't  want  to 
get  my  feet  wet.  I'll  pay  you  well;  what'll  ye 
take?' 

' '  Here  he  paused  long  enough  for  Mr.  Webster, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  surveying  the  speaker  (a 
slight-built,  dandified  youth),  to  ask, 

"  '  What  will  you  give?' 

"  '  Well,  a  quarter ;  that's  'nough,  ain't  it?' 

"  '  Well,  yes  ;  I  suppose  it  is.' 

"So,  quietly  laying  down  his  rod,  he  took  his  way 

to  our  Boston  boy,  Joe  D ,  who,  by-the-way,  was 

as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  sold  tape  ;  he  was  now  on  a 
three  days'  furlough  and  bound  to  crowd  all  the  fish- 
ing, sea-bathing,  and  sight-seeing  of  a  season  into 
the  allotted  three  days'  time,  and  one  was  rapidly 
passing  away.  Mr.  Webster  seated  himself  on  the 
bank;  Joe  mounted  his  shoulders,  and,  like  Cassar 
whom  Cassius  from  the  raging  Tiber  bore,  so  Joe 
upon  the  godlike  shoulders  safely  crossed  the  stream. 
The  quarter  quickly  changed  hands.  Mr.  Webster 
quietly  settled  into  his  accustomed  seat,  Avhile  Joe, 
on  further  pleasure  bent,  hastened  up  the  stream. 
Tired  and  hungry,  he  returned  rather  late  for  dinner 
and  passed  into  the  dining-hall,  where  the  guests 
were  engaged  in  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 

"  Our  Bostonian,  however,  fell-to  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  his  morning  exercise,  and  with  a 
full  determination  to  make  up  with  speed  what  he 
had  lost  in  time.  So  intent  upon  his  own  affairs 
was  he,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  those  around  the 
table  until  some  one  requested  Mr.  Webster  to  re- 
late his  morning  adventures. 

"Joe  looked  up,  and  followin  with  his  own  the 
direction  of  all  other  e}res,  he  beheld  his  morning 
sEneas.     Turning  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  he  asked, 

"'Who  is  that?' 

" '  That !  why  that's  Daniel  Webster.' 

"  He  found  no  further  use  for  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  was  silently  leaving  the  table,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster saw  and  recognized  him ;  with  a  look  or  a  nod 
(Joe  could  never  tell  which)  detained  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  wine.  He  took  the  wine  with 
a  trembling  hand,  and,  with  a  look  of  earnest  en- 
treaty, begged  Mr.  Webster  not  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  morning. 

"Mr.  Webster  replied,  'You  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  adventm-e,  since  there  is  no  young  man  in  the 
tho  country,  however  lofty  his  aspirations,  that  will 
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be  likely  to  attain  the  position  you  this  morning  oc- 
cupied.' 

' '  Joe  left  the  table,  the  house,  and  on  the  first 
train  left  town,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough 
for  one  season.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Webster  related 
the  whole  affair  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  to  this 
day  Joe  enjoys  the  sobriquet  of  '  Dan.'" 


' '  Judge  J s,  formerly  of  East  Tennessee,  but 

more  recently  a  resident  of  Mississippi,  was  an  ec- 
centric man,  of  very  marked  and  peculiar  character. 
A  man  of  pretty  good  education,  he  had  filled  many 
public  stations.  A  giant  in  stature  and  symmetrical 
in  form,  his  personal  appearance  was  really  striking. 
Egotism  was  the  prominent  frailty  of  the  Judge ;  and 
he  had  contracted  a  notorious  habit  of  shooting  '  the 
long  bow, 'especially  in  all  narratives  concerning  his 
personal  strength  and  his  individual  exploits.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  habit  in  this  respect,  I  write  for  the 
Drawer  (almost  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman)  the  following  singular  story,  which  the 
writer  has  heard  him  relate  more  than  once.  Ad- 
dressing a  group  of  rustic  auditors,  the  Judge  said : 

"  '  I  do  suppose,  gentlemen,  when  I  was  young,  I 
was  by  far  the  strongest  man  in  all  Tennessee.  When 
I  was  twenty-five  years  old  I  went  to  a  Company 
muster  one  day,  at  an  old  ruined  mill  site.  Lying 
on  the  green  sward  was  one  of  the  largest  mill- 
stones, partly  embedded  in  the  earth,  which  the  eyes 
of  man  ever  rested  upon.  After  the  training  was 
over,  the  men  were  experimenting  to  see  whether 
any  two  of  them  could  raise  this  mill-stone.  They 
made  many  efforts  without  moving  it.  The  stone 
was  such  a  huge  one  that  a  man  could  scarcely  grasp 
the  diameter  by  extending  both  arms  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. At  length  a  young  man,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  my  amazing  strength, 
bet  ten  dollars  that  there  was  a  single  man  on  the 
ground  who  could  raise  the  stone  clear  of  the  earth 
by  his  own  unaided  strength.  1  knew  who  the  young 
man  meant  when  the  proposition  was  first  made,  but 
I  said  nothing  until  the  bet  was  arranged.  When  I 
was  indicated  as  the  person  who  was  to  perform  this 
astonishing  feat  not  a  soul  would  believe  its  accom- 
plishment was  possible.  Bet  upon  bet  was  made, 
five  to  one,  that  I  would  fail.  I  pulled  off  my  coat, 
rolled  up  my  sleeves,  and  calmly  waited  until  the 
bets  were  all  set  and  the  stakes  put  up.  The  men 
formed  a  circle.  I  confidently  advanced,  well  know- 
ing my  great  power.  Reaching  across  the  stone  with 
difficulty,  I  "grabbled"  the  earth  away  until  I  got 
my  fingers  well  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the 
stone.  Then,  planting  myself  in  proper  position, 
and  extending  my  legs,  and  exerting  almost  all  the 
astonishing  powers  Nature  gave  me,  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  gentlemen,  that  the  mighty  mass  was  el- 
evated a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  multitude!' 

'"And  you  really  lifted  it  clear  of  the  ground 
without  assistance?'  inquired  a  '  doubting  Thomas.' 

'"Yes,  SirP  emphatically  replied  the  Judge ; 
'  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  effort  sunk  me  up 
to  my  knees  in  the  solid  earth,  and  I  saw  Jive  millions 
of  stars  P" 

"In  1844,  under  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Oregon,  when  all  that  portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  domin- 
ions west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  composed  one  ju- 
dicial district,  and  '  Hez'  was  Judge  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  Sheriff  thereof,  his  Honor  had  occasion 
one  day  to  fine  a  party  litigant  ten  dollars  for  con- 
tempt of  eourt.     Now.  as  none  of  us  had  seen  such 


a  thing  as  a  '  mint-drop'  since  we  left  the  white  set- 
tlements on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  as 
beaver-skins  and  wheat  were,  at  the  time,  the  legal 
tender  of  the  country,  we  all  considered  the  fine  a 
mere  matter  of  form — a  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
his  Honor  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  his  court.  Very  much  to  our  surprise, 
however,  the  party  aforesaid  deliberately  walked  up 
to  the  clerk's  table,  and  after  unfolding  divers  and 
sundry  pieces  of  buckskin,  brought  down  on  the 
table  a  bright  glittering  eagle  with  a  slam  that  made 
it  dance  and  ring  again. 

"  The  dignity  of  the  Judge  evaporated  in  a  broad 
grin,  the  clerk  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  by-standers,  one  after  another,  subjected  the  coin 
to  all  sorts  of  tests — such  as  ringing,  tasting,  feeling, 
clipping,  etc. — to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  a 
bonajide  piece  of  money. 

"In  the  evening  a  consultation  was  held  among 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  the  members  of  the  bar 
as  to  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fine. 
The  statutes  of  Iowa — then  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — were  consulted,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  clerk 
insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  retain  possession  of 
the  money  ;  the  attorneys  argued  with  much  warmth 
that  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar ;  I  modestly  hinted  that  I  thought 
the  sheriff  was  the  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
all  fines  until  some  provision  was  made  by  law  for 
their  disposition.  The  matter,  however,  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  his  Honor,  who  decided  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  upon  the  subject,  he  would  ap- 
propriate jive  dollars  of  the  money  to  buy  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  for  the  Judge,  and  with  the  remaining  Jive 
dollars  he  would  purchase  a  blanket  for  the  Court!" 


Stale  jokes,  but  well  preserved,  are  served  up  by 
a  correspondent  who  insists  that  wit,  like  wine,  im- 
proves with  age.     He  cites  the  following  examples: 

"Counselor  Garrow,  during  his  cross-examination 
of  a  prevaricating  old  female  witness,  by  whom  it  was 
essential  to  prove  that  a  tender  of  money  had  been 
made,  had  a  scrap  of  paper  thrown  to  him  by  a  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  and  on  it  was  written  : 
"  '  Garrow,  submit ;  that  tough  old  jade 
Can  never  prove -a  tender  made!' 


"Manners,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  soon  after  his 
creation,  told  Sir  Thomas  Afore,  when  that  great 
man  was  made  Chancellor,  that  he  was  too  much 
elated  with  his  preferment ;  and  verified  the  old 
proverb,  *•  Honor es  mutant  mores.' 

"  '  No,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Thomas ;  '  the  pun  will 
do  much  better  in  English — "Honors  change  man- 
ners."' 


"A  palnter  was  employed  in  painting  a  West 
Indiaman  in  the  Thames,  on  a  stage  suspended  under 
her  stern.  The  captain,  who  had  just  got  into  the 
boat  alongside  to  go  ashore,  ordered  the  cabin-boy  to 
let  go  the  painter  (the  rope  that  held  the  boat).  The 
boy  instantly  went  aft  and  let  go  the  rope  by  which 
the  painter's  stage  was  held.  The  captain,  angiy 
at  the  boy's  delay,  cried  out,  '  Confound  you  for  a 
lazy  dog !  why  don't  you  let  go  the  painter?'  '  He's 
gone,  Sir,'  replied  the  boy,  '■pots  and  allP" 


A  friend  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing :  "As  many  good  things  are  got  off  in  In- 
diana Street,  Chicago,  as  in  most  avenues  of  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  our  friend  Howe  is  responsible  for 
his  full  share  of  them.     However,  at  the  close  of  an 
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evening  recently,  during  which  he  had  been  unusu- 
ally taciturn,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  to  leave,  a  rising 
young  lawyer  from  Virginia  remarked  to  Howe  that 
he  had  said  nothing  new  during  the  whole  evening. 

' '  The  only  reply  was  a  bow  to  the  party,  and  the 
words,  '  Good-night !' 

"  'Well,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  that  is  nothing  new. 
I  dare  say  that  Adam  said  ' '  Good-night"  to  Eve.' 

"  '  No,'  rejoined  Howe ;  '  he  said,  "  Good  Eve." ' 

"Young  Virginia  acknowledged  the  corn,  and 
took  back  his  compliment." 


This  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  as  natural  as  life : 
A  constant  reader  of  the  Drawer  writes  of  one  of  the 
boys,  who  came  home  after  having  a  glorious  time 
in  the  puddles — his  face  all  aglow,  and  his  rubber- 
boots  full  of  water.  The  punishment  of  staying  in 
the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  did  not  seem 
very  great  at  first ;  but  as  his  little  heart  warmed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  triumphs  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  waded  deeper  than  any  of  his  play- 
mates dared  to,  he  could  bear  the  restraint  no  longer, 
and  went  to  his  mother,  saying,  "  Please,  mother, 
whip  me  and  let  me  go  out  again  !" 


It  has  been  a  disputed  question  with  moralists 
and  philosophers  in  all  ages  as  to  whether  a  truly 
happy  man  could  be  found — one  perfectly  contented 
with  his  lot,  and  what  it  takes  to  make  a  happy 
man.     These  questions  have  been  solved  at  last  by 

"  Billy  K ,"  of  the  City  of  G ,  in  the  Scioto 

Valley.      "  Billy"  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  resident 

of  G ,  and  by  economy  and  moderate  industry  has 

acquired  property  worth  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Billy  is  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  philosophy,  law,  history, 
or  theology ;  and  on  all  these  questions  he  can  give 
"  an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion."  While  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  riches  and  poverty,  he  remarked  "  that 
he  considered  great  wealth  as  a  curse ;  it  made  a 
man  proud  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanor,  and 
forgetful  of  his  duties  to  society,  and  his  wealth 
would  most  probably  be  an  injury  to  his  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  poverty  was  by  no  means 
desirable  ;  a  man  might  lose  his  health,  and  become 
a  charge  on  the  charity  of  his  friends.  In  fact,  he 
had  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  happiest  man  in  the  world 
was  one  who  was  worth  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars!" 

His  auditors  smiled  risibly ;  and  when  Billy  was 
gone  they  agreed  that  he  was  certainly  a  happy 
man,  and  that  self-conceit  could  go  no  farther. 

An  episode  in  the  professional  career  of  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Pennsylvania,  late  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Williamsport  to  argue  his  first  case.  As  he  was  pac- 
ing the  deck  of  the  canal-boat  on  which  he  was  jour- 
neying, he  encountered  a  group  of  three  substantial, 
rustic-looking  persons,  who  were  deeply  engaged  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  an  important  lawsuit  which 
had  recently  been  tried.  Fresh  from  the  study  of 
Blackstone,  and  believing  himself  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  legal  learning  and  the  incarnation  of  juridical 
science,  he  joined  the  group,  and  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  enlighten  the  party  as  to  the  law  bearing 
on  the  case,  i  The  opinions  which  had  been  advanced 
he  dogmatically  pronounced  to  be  erroneous,  and  con- 
trary to  law,  reason,  and  precedent.  His  auditors 
listened  with  profound  attention  until  he  had  fin- 


ished his  harangue,  when  one  of  them  quietly  in- 
formed the  speaker  that,  from  his  discourse,  it  was 
evident  he  was  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  law — 
civil,  common,  and  statute,  written  or  unwritten.  A 
second  added  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
logic,  as  was  apparent  from  his  defective  style  of 
reasoning.  The  third  listener  stated  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  intruder  was  also  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense.  Exasperated  by  such  uncomplimentary 
remarks,  the  legal  aspirant  abruptly  left  the  group, 
and  resumed  his  promenade  on  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
Chancing  to  meet  the  skipper,  he  inquired  if  he 
knew  those  three  old  chaps  who  were  talking  to- 
gether ;  adding,  with  considerable  asperity,  that 
they  were  the  most  stupid  set  of  blockheads  that 
ever  lived. 

"Those  three  old  chaps,  Mr.  K ,"  responded 

the  ancient  mariner,  "  are  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  their  way  to  Williamsport,  where  the 
court  opens  to-morrow !" 

Mr.  K did  not  make  his  debut  in  the  Supreme 

Court  at  that  session,  but  postponed  his  appearance 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 


The  specimens  of  native  American  literature  that 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  Drawer  are  amus- 
ing, if  not  creditable  to  our  national  reputation  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  A  Southern 
correspondent  writes  that  an  adventurer  from  parts 
unknown  recently  made  his  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage and  posted  the  following  advertisement.  He 
sends  us  the  original  copy : 

CONSORT  TO  BE  HELD 
in  the  room  ladely  ocupied  by  rnr  brigler  in  frankling 
October  the  19th  1858  there  will  be  a  choice  celection  of 
music  played  on  the  german  C  flute  the  music  consists  of 
lilley  dale  Washington  grand  merch  O  come  come  a  way 
Hail  Columbia  Happy  day  the  girl  i  left  behind  me  with  a 
celection  of  sacred  music  thare  will  be  vocal  music  also 
the  music  will  be  sweet  and  impresive  with  great  Mclody 
thare  will  be  a  lecture  on  schriptural  obsurvevations  with 
a  sketch  of  the  early  History  of  genny  Lind  performance 
to  commence  at  early  candle  light 

Admitance  121  Cents 
By  Proff  II  Beaver 


A  Baltimore  correspondent  writes  to  the  Draw- 
er: 

"  The  following  epitaph,  written  by  'Poor  Jci-ry 
himself,  many  years  ago — alas  !  I  knew  him  well — 
I  now  copy  from  a  '  country  church-yard :' 
w '  Here  lies  poor  Jerry, 

Who  always  seemed  merry, 

But  happiness  needed. 
He  tried  all  he  could 
To  be  something  good, 

But  never  succeeded. 
He  married  two  wives: 
The  first  good,  but  somewhat  quaint ; 
The  second  very  good — like  a  saint: 

In  peace  may  they  rest. 
And  when  they  come  to  heaven, 
May  they  all  be  forgiven 

For  marrying  such  a  pest.1  " 


In  one  of  the  Baltimore  schools  the  boys  were 
reading  from  one  of  their  class-books  a  story  of  noble 
revenge.  It  told  of  two  lads,  Philip  and  Robert,  of 
very  opposite  characters.  The  first  was  kind  and 
forgiving,  while  the  other  was  irritable  and  selfish. 
Philip  was  walking  out  one  day,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  cane,  a  present  from  his  father,  which  acci- 
dentally falling  from  his  hand,  fell  upon  a  pitcher 
filled  with  water  belonging  to  Robert,  who,  not  list- 
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erring  to  Philip's  apology,  seized  the  cane  and  broke 
it  in  pieces.  Little  Philip,  instead  of  resenting  the 
injury,  passed  on.  Some  time  after  this  Philip  found 
Robert  lying  beneath  a  heavy  log  ■which,  by  some 
means,  had  fallen  on  him.  Young  Philip  very  kind- 
ly lifted  the  log  from  his  old  enemy,  and  assisted  him 
up  ;  thus  returning  good  for  evil. 

"  Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "see,  boys,  what  a  no- 
ble little  fellow  Philip  must  have  been!  What 
would  you  do,  Johnnie,"  asked  the  teacher  of  a 
bright-eyed  little  fellow  who  seemed  interested  in 
the  story,  ' '  were  you  to  have  your  cane  thus  broken 
by  another  boy  ?" 

Little  Johnnie  arose  from  his  seat  and  doubled  his 
fists,  while  his  eyes  flashed,  and  said,  ' '  /  icould  lam 
him  so  bad  he  couldn't  stand!" 

Human  nature  in  its  worst  variety. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  Gen- 
eral A ,  of  Tennessee,  who  had  all  his  life  been  a 

warm  and  zealous  Whig,  and  was  noted  for  his  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  his  party  when  upon  the 
hustings,  found  himself  very  suddenly  turned  into 
the  ranks  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Democrats — like 
many  other  old-line  Whigs — and  righting  the  "  new 
order."  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  Democratic  mass 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  being  called  upon 
for  a  speech,  he  related  the  following  anecdote,  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  position  and  how  he  came  to 
be  a  Democrat : 

"  He  had  a  neighbor,  Joe  Stetson — a  wild,  rollick- 
ing fellow,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  drinking 
and  spreeing,  while  his  wife,  Polly,  was  left  at  home 
to  do  the  chores.  Upon  a  certain  occasion  Joe  left 
home,  to  be  back,  as  he  said,  that  night.  Night 
came,  but  Joe  did  not.  The  next  day  passed  ;  and, 
about  sunset,  Joe  came  up,  in  the  worst  condition 
imaginable — his  clothes  dirty  and  torn,  one  eye  in 
deep  mourning,  and  his  face  presenting  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  raw  beef  than  any  thing  else. 
Polly  met  him  at  the  door,  and,  noticing  his  appear- 
ance, exclaimed, 

' ' '  Why,  Joe,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?1 

"  '  Polly,'  said  Joe,  'do  you  know  long  Jim  An- 
drews?    Well,  him  and  me  had  a  light.' 

"  '  Who  whipped,  Joe?'  asked  Polly. 

"  'Polly,  we  had  the  hardest  right  you  ever  did 
see.  I  hit  him,  and  he  hit  me;  and  then  we 
clinched.  Polly,  ain't  supper  most  ready?  I  ain't 
had  nothin'  to  eat  since  yesterday  morning.' 

' ' '  But  tell  me,  who  whipped,  Joe  ?'  continued 
Polly. 

"  '  Polly,'  replied  Joe,  *  I  tell  you  you  never  did 
see  sich  a  light  as  me  and  him  had.  When  he  clinched 
me  I  jerked  loose  from  him,  and  then  gin  him  three 
or  four  the  most  sufHcientest  licks  you  ever  hearn. 
Polty,  ain't  supper  ready  ?     I'm  nearly  starved.' 

"  '  Do  tell  me  who  whipped,  will  you  ?'  continued 
Polly. 

"  '  Polly,'  said  Joe,  '  you  don't  know  nothin'  'bout 
ritin'.  I  tell  you  we  fout  like  tigers  ;  we  rolled  and 
we  tumbled — first  him  on  top,  then  me  on  top — and 
then  the  boys  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
holler  "  Oh  my !  Stetson !"  We  gouged,  and  bit,  and 
tore  up  the  dirt  in  Seth  Runnells's  grocery  yard  worse 
nor  two  wild  bulls.  Polly,  ain't  supper  ready  ?  I'm 
monstrous  hungry.' 

"'Joe  Stetson!'  said  Polly,  in  a  tone  bristling 
with  anger,  '  wilfyou  tell  me  who  whipped  ?' 

"  'Pollv,'  said  Joer  drawing  a  long  sigh,  '  /  hol- 
lered!' 

"  I  have  been  fighting  the  Democrats  a  long  time, 


and  we  have  fought  hard, "  continued  General  A ; 

"and— ll  hollered!'" 


Parson  J ,  of  southern  Berkshire,  is  reputed 

to  have  been  a  man  of  a  strong  body  and  a  strong 
mind.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  his  church,  per- 
ceiving that  he  invariably  gave  out  a  very  long 
hymn  near  the  close  of  the  exercises  of  Sabbath, 
took  upon  himself  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  choir, 
"Sing  only  four  verses." 

The  old  Parson  noticing  this  innovation,  one  day, 
after  giving  out  a  long  hymn,  as  usual,  watched  for 
the  signal  from  the  chorister  and  said,  with  a  grum, 
drawling,  dictating  voice  and  manner, 

"  Sing  it  all,  while  I  rest !" 


A  Hard-Shell  preacher  has  not  been  allowed  a 
chance  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  Drawer  for  many 
a  month.  A  correspondent  in  Mississippi  reports 
the  following  as  a  veritable  passage  in  a  discourse 
which  he  heard  with  his  own  ears,  and  we  give  it  a 
place  as  a  specimen  of  Hard  Shell  learning  and  re- 
ligion.    Here  it  is : 

"  '  My  Deer  Breethren,  you  may  find  my  tex  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  Mark,  8th  and  part  of  9th  verse.  It 
reads  somewhat  thus:  "For  nation  shall  rise  up 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom ;  and 
there  shall  be  earthquakes  in  divine  places,  and 
there  shall  be  famines  and  troubles ;  these  are  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows.    But  take  heel  to  yourselves." 

'"And  now  my  heerers,  as  the  last  part  of  the 
tex  is  the  most  important,  I  shall  confine  myself 
principally  to  that  portion,  and  as  it  means  the  same 
to  say  "  Take  to  your  heels,"  as  to  say  "  Take  heel 
to  yourselves,"  and  as  that  manner  of  sayin'  is  more 
easily  understood,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  (although 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  new  Bible),  of  transposin'  it 
thus :  ' '  Take  to  your  heels,"  for  it  is  certainly  meant 
to  flee  away,  and  nothin'  else. 

" '  And  in  the  first  place,  my  deer  congregation,  I 
would  not  have  you  to  act  like  cowards  and  run 
away  for  every  little  trifle  when  there  is  no  danger. 
No,  I  would  have  you  stand  firm,  like  bold  soldiers. 
But,  my  deer  friends,  there  are  some  things  that  we 
should  be  afeerd  of;  and  when  we  see  them  we 
should  not  stand  like  fools  and  be  destroyed.  No, 
"But  take  to  your  heels  !" 

"'And,  my  heerers,  the  wars  and  famines  and 
earthquakes  are  not  the  only  things  that  you  should 
be  afeerd  of.  No,  my  deer  friends,  there  is  the 
wicked,  the  hypercrite,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
hollerin'  and  money  preachers,  and  sich  like.  From 
such,  my  heerers,  "  Take  to  your  heels ! " 

"  '  But,  my  breethren,  before  you  know  who  to  be 
afeerd  of,  and  when  to  obey  the  tex,  you  must  be 
able  to  tell  a  ginny  wine  Christian  from  a  hypercrite. 
And  let  me  tell  you  Iioav  I  tell  them.  I  tell  them 
by  the  way  they  take  their  dram.  You  see,  my  hear- 
ers, when  a  hypercrite  goes  to  take  his  dram  he  slips 
around  and  enters  the  backdoor  of  the  grocery,  but 
when  the  true  ginnywine  Christian  goes  to  take  his 
dram  he  walks  boldly  in  at  the  front  door  and  calls 
for  what  he  wants  like  a  mand,  and  he  don't  put 
both  hands  to  the  glass  to  keep  t'other  folkes  from 
seein'  how  big  a  dram  he  takes.  No,  my  friends ; 
but  if  one  glass  ain't  enough  he  takes  another,  jest 
like  he  didn't  care  if  all  the  world  seed  him.  Mark 
it,  my  heerers,  whenever  you  see  a  perfesser  do  that, 
he  is  a  ginnywine  Christian ;  but  when  jtou  see  him 
a  slippin'  around  to  the  backdoor  jest  like  he  was 
agwine  to  steal  somethin',  you  may  know  that  man's 
a  hypercrite ;  and  I  tell  you,  my  breethren,  as  you 
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love  your  deer  souls,  not  to  go  about  him,  "  But 
take  to  your  heels !" 

"  '  And  my  deer  young  people,  there  is  another  set 
of  folkes  that  I  would  charge  you  particularly  to 
watch  and  be  afeerd  of.  Yes,  my  deer,  tender 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  should 
ever  so  far  forget  the  teachings  of  your  parents  and 
your  poor  old  preacher  as  to  go  to  any  of  these  big 
summer  meetin's,  and  heer  the  Methodist  preachers 
begin  to  shout  and  holler,  and  makin  Christians  of 
you  by  rollin'  you  in  the  straw  and  mud,  oh !  let  me 
warn  you  not  to  stay  there,  "  But  take  to  your 
heels!" 

"  'Ah,  yes,  my  deer  Christians,  it  pains  my  heart 
to  think  that  after  I  have  been  a  preacher  to  you  so 
long,  there  is  great  danger  of  your  children  agwine 
off  after  these  new-fashioned  churches.  Oh !  my 
deer  congregation,  in  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  you 
to  read  my  tex  every  day,  both  for  you  and  }rour 
children  ;  so  that  whenever  any  of  you  are  likely  to 
be  led  off  by  any  of  these  new  doctrines  it  may  ever 
come  up  to  your  minds  in  thunder- tones,  ■'  Take  to 
your  heels!"'" 


"Does  the  Drawer  know  what  a  ' Non-bailable 
Ca.  Re.'  meant?  I  dare  say  its  legal  contributors 
will  remember  enough  of  the  old  Common  Law 
forms  to  make  the  following  story  intelligible.  It 
may  be  relied  on  as  what  actually  took  place.  It 
is  such  a  refreshing  instance  of  legal  innocence  that 
it  seems  worthy  of  print : 

"  When  I  was  a  student  in  the  law-office  of  Mr. 

M ,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  fellow-countryman 

of  his  own  came  a  long  way  from  one  of  the  back 
townships  to  consult  him  about  the  recovery  of  a 

money  demand  against  Mac ,  a  neighbor  and 

fellow-countryman  of  the  client.  The  county  town, 
where  the  sheriff  (whose  duty  it  would  be  to  serve 
the  process)  resided,  was  a  long  way  from  the  town- 
ship of  E ,  where  the  defendant  lived ;  and  as 

the  amount  was  small,  the  parties  poor,  and  mile- 
age an  unprofitable  item  in  a  bill  of  costs,  Mr. 

M wished  to  save  the  expense-of  service  by  the 

sheriff.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  one  of  his 
clerks  to  give  the  '  Ca.  Re.'  to  a  big  lad,  a  son  of 
the  plaintiff's,  who  accompanied  him,  with  instruc- 
tions to  serve  it.  The  instructions  surely  can  not 
have  been  very  lucidly  given.  The  father  and  son, 
plodding  their  wajT  home  in  an  ox-sleigh  in  which 
they  had  brought  some  produce  to  market,  fell  in 
with  the  defendant  on  the  road.  The  papers  were 
produced,  and  the  question  was,  What  was  to  be 
done  with  them  ?  That,  of  course,  was  to  be  best 
ascertained  by  reading  them.  The  three  took  part 
in  this  operation,  and  the  result  was  that  they  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  defendant 
must  be  taken  on  that  ox-sleigh  to  P ,  the  coun- 
ty town,  there  to  be  handed  over  to  the  sheriff. 
Did  not  the  writ  command  the  sheriff  to  'take  the 

body' of  Mac ,  'and  have  him  there  read}-  with 

that  writ  ?'  How  could  that  be  done  without  bring- 
ing him  to  jail  ?     This  reading  was  immediately 

reduced  to  practice.     Mac was  taken  on  the 

sleigh,  and  at  length  the  party  reached  P ,  a 

distance  of  thirty  miles  from  their  residences.  Un- 
feigned was  the  astonishment  of  the  three  when  the 
sheriff  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  His 
attempt  to  convince  them  that  the  paper  did  not 
mean  what  was  printed  in  it  was  not  very  success- 
ful, at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the  plaintiff",  who 

wrote  back  to  Mr.  M a  long  account  of  what 

had  been  done — and  done  to  no  purpose,  as  he  com- 


plained, on  account  of  the  sheriff's  conduct  in  refus- 
ing to  put  the  defendant  in  jail." 


"  More  than  seventy  years  ago  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  have  remained  in  my  mem- 
ory ever  since,  though  I  was  unconscious  of  it  for 
many  a  year.  I  forward  them,  as  a  literary  cu- 
riosity, to  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  who 
has  given  a  different  version  : 

"  To  Cato,  one  morning,  in  haste  came  a  friend, 
Affrighted,  to  know  what  this  sign  might  portend: 
That   his   shoe  by  the  rats  had  been  gnawed  in  the 

night, 
And  left  by  the  vermin  in  terrible  plight. 
Said  Cato,  '  My  friend,  your  best  spirits  recall — 
This  story  is  nothing  surprising  at  all ; 
Had  the  shoe  eat  the  rat,  I  should  then  have  agreed 
That  the  omen  had  surely  been  fatal  indeed.' " 


"  I  find  it  easier,"  writes  a  new  correspondent, 
"  to  tell  a  story  by  word  of  mouth  than  with  the 
point  of  a  pen ;  and  an  art  I  have  yet  to  learn  is  to 
get  the  joke  in  the  right  place,  and  stop  when  the 
tale  comes  off."  But  if  our  friend  tells  a  story  as 
neatly  as  he  writes  a  note,  he  may  venture  to  try 
his  hand  as  soon  as  he  likes. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  Cincinnati  correspondent 
for  this  anecdote  of  Captain  Birch,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Western  steamboat  men,  a  general 
favorite  with  the  traveling  public,  and  who  can 
both  practice  and  appreciate  a  good  joke. 

"  Passing  near  the  pantry  of  his  boat,  he  heard 
one  of  the  cabin-boys  indulging  quite  freely  in  an- 
imadversions on  the  officers  and  crew.  Captain 
Birch  turned  a  very  severe  countenance  upon  him 
and  said, 

"  '  Young  man,  hereafter  when  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  about  any  one  on  the  boat,  please  ex- 
cept the  Captain !' 

"  A  few  days  after,  the  Captain  happening  to  be 
on  deck,  the  same  cabin-boy  carried  past  him  a 
dish  prepared  for  the  table,  when  a  pet  hog,  run- 
ning between  the  boy's  extremities,  completely  up- 
set him,  effectually  disbursing  the  prepared  food. 
Picking  himself  up  with  a  most  rueful  countenance, 
the  boy  commenced  berating  the  hog.  '  You  are 
the  miserablest  hog  I  ever  seen,'  when,  catching  a 
view  of  the  'old  man,'  and  remembering  his  in- 
junction, he  added,  'except  the  Captain.' 

"That  boy  has  had  a  secure  berth  on  Captain 
Birch's  boats  ever  since." 


It  is  not  often  that  we  receive  a  contribution 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  following  "sharp  prac- 
tice" is  recorded  for  our  benefit  by  a  correspondent 
in  that  State  : 

"  Tim  Collins,  a  shrewd  specimen  of  the  Yankee, 
called  on  one  of  our  prominent  merchants,  a  Mr. 
Jones,  to  obtain  permission  to  occupy  the  cellar 
under  his  store.  Jones  informed  him  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  selling  out  to  a  Mr.  Bell,  but  that, 
until  then,  Tim  might  have  the  use  of  it.  Of  this 
offer  he  availed  himself;  and  on  Pell's  coming  into 
possession  he  requested  that  he  might  continue  to 
occupy  the  cellar  on  the  same  terms  as  he  had  had 
the  same  of  Jones.  Bell,  presuming  that  Jones 
had  made  a  good  bargain  with  Tim,  deemed  it  best 
to  let  him  continue  in  possession.  A  twelvemonth 
passed,  and  our  merchant  called  on  his  tenant  for 
the  rent. 

'"Squire  Bell,'  said  Tim,  'you  agreed  to  let 
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me  have  the  cellar  on  the  same  terms  that  I  had  it 
of  Jones,  didn't  yon  ?' 

"' Yes,' replied  the  other,  'I  believe  that  was 
the  bargain.' 

"  '  That's  fair,  Squire,  any  how.' 

"  '  Well,'  continued  Bell,  getting  slightly  impa- 
tient, '  how  much  rent  did  you  pay  him  ?' 

"'  Squire,'  said  Tim,  with  a  wink  at  the  by- 
standers, '  I  was  to  pay  Jones  nothing  for  rent,  and 
I'll  pay  you  the  same.'  " 

The  Rev.  James  Danielly,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  an  old  Methodist  minister,  with  a  wooden  leg, 
noted  far  and  near  for  his  eccentricities,  bluntness, 
and  unparalleled  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  A 
Georgia  friend  writes  to  the  Drawer: 

"On  one  occasion,  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Georgia, 
it  was  thought  that  the  old  gentleman  was  rather 
more  pointed  in  his  remarks  than  was  wholesome. 
A  council  was  holden,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Brother  Danielly  should  receive  a  very  delicate 
hint  that  he  had  better  not  be  quite  so  harsh  in  his 
remarks.  But  the  same  difficulty  which  beset  the 
rats  when  they  had  concluded  to  bell  the  cat  oc- 
curred to  the  consulting  brethren.  Who  was  to 
bestow  the  gentle  admonition  upon  Brother  Dan- 
ielly? That  was  the  question:  and,  as  every  one 
feared  the  old  gentleman's  battle-axe,  it  was  a 
question  of  no  small  moment.  At  last  another 
preacher,  about  the  age  of  the  great  satirist,  ven- 
tured to  think  that  he  might  give  Brother  Danielly 
a  hint  at  which  he  would  not  take  offense.  So  he 
went  off  and  commenced  his  attack  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  caution.  He  began  by  speaking  of  him- 
self, saying  that  he  had  often  to  regret  that  he  had 
been  harsh  in  remarks  made  in  the  pulpit ;  that  he 
did  not  think  any  thing  but  gentleness  of  manner 
was  ever  productive  of  good  in  the  sacred  desk ; 
and  wished  to  know  of  Brother  Danielly  if  he  did 
not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion.  Brother  Dan- 
ielly had  taken  the  hint  from  the  beginning,  and 
very  patiently  heard  his  lecturer  through.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  opinion  of  harshness  in  the 
pulpit,  he  made  the  following  pointed  and  palpable 
hit: 

"  '  Brother  B ,  you  think  I  don't  understand 

the  drift  of  your  remarks  ;  but  I  do.  You  are  talk- 
ing at  me,  and  whipping  my  back  while  you  pretend 
to  be  lashing  your  own  shoulders.  Now  how  do 
you  know  any  thing  about  my  sermon  ?  You  were 
asleep  to-day  during  the  whole  time  of  the  deliv- 
ery ;  and  you  thought  you  would  fool  me  and  your 
Maker  by  waking  up  every  now  and  then  and  say- 
ing Amen!  and  groaning  loud  enough  to  wake  up 
all  your  fellow-sleepers,  if  you  had  any!      Now. 

Brother  B ,  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  sleep 

any  more  during  service,  I  will  promise  you  not  to 
be  so  harsh  again  until  the  next  time  I  preach.' 

"  As  I  have  said,  this  was  a  dead  shot.     Brother 

B had  really  gotten  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 

during  sermon,  and  waking  up  occasionally  with  a 
loud  Amen!  so  as  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  not  been  sleeping.  The  young  folks  had  ob- 
served this,  and  had  enjoyed  a  very  sly  laugh  over 
it.     But  who  would  have  imagined  that  Brother 

Danielly  had  found  out  Brother  B in  so  short 

a  time — the  time  in  which  it  took  him  to  deliver 

one  sermon  ?     The  blow  to  Brother  B was  like 

a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

"  But  almost  all  such  characters  as  Brother 
Danielly  occasionally  meet  their  match.  The 
old  man  was  in  the  habit  of  rebuking  any  body 


and  any  thing  which  he  saw  in  the  congregation 
not  in  accordance  with  his  notions  of  proprietv. 
There  was  a  wild  wag  of  a  fellow,  by  the  name  of 
Thornton,  who  one  day  got  up  during  service  and 
walked  out  of  church,  making  rather  a  prominent 
display  of  a  gold-headed  cane.  Brother  Danielly 
immediately  pounced  upon  him  in  this  wise  :  '  Pull 
that  cane  from  under  your  arm,  my  young  friend, 
and  throw  it  away.  There  are  no  gold-headed 
canes  in  heaven.' 

"  Whereupon  Thornton,  turning  around,  quickly 
replied  :  '  Pull  that  stick  of  wood  out  of  your  pants, 
my  old  friend,  and  throw  it  away.  There  are  no 
wooden  legs  in  heaven.1 

uThe  old  man  was  completely  nonplused,  his 
thunders  silenced,  and  his  gun  spiked  for  that  day. 
He  was  vulnerable  in  the  same  region  in  which 
Achilles  was. 

"  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  I  have 
heard  of  this  remarkable  character,  now  dead. 
The  fund  from  which  these  are  drawn  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  that  which  holds  the  unwritten  wit  of 
Judge  Doolv,  of  Georgia." 


A  Memphis  correspondent  gives  the  following 
passage  in  a  debate  between  Andy  Johnson,  a  can- 
didate for  gubernatorial  honors,  and  Gustavus 
Henry,  generally  known  as  Gus,  the  Eagle  Orator. 
The  debate  was  severe,  and  excited  much  interest. 
Andy  closed  his  speech  with  this  annihilating  de- 
clamation: 

"We  met  this  Eagle,  and  I  can  say,  with  an 
honest  heart,  that  he  has  none  of  my  flesh  on  his 
talons — none  of  my  blood  on  his  beak." 

This  was  good,  and  would  have  been  a  stumper, 
but  the  undismayed  Gus  immediately  rose  to  his 
feet  and  replied : 

"  'Tis  true  the  honorable  gentleman  has  met  the 
Eagle,  and  bears  no  traces  of  having  left  flesh  on 
his  talons  or  blood  upon  his  beak.  And  'tis  not 
strange,  my  friends ;  for  those  of  you  who  know 
the  habits  of  our  national  bird  know  full  well  that 
he  never  feeds  upon  carrion  !" 

Such  a  shout  and  such  a  discomfiture  made  Andy 
quake,  but  didn't  defeat  him  for  Governor. 


The  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  no  peace  in  the 
Drawer,  unless  it  is  apiece  of  fun. 

Squire  Hill,  of  Kansas,  deals- out  justice  to  the 
contentious  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Olatha.  He 
also  deals  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  the  etc.  in- 
cluding every  thing  in  the  shape  of  "  suthin'  to 
take." 

A  short  time  since  a  couple  of  citizens  got  at 
"loggerheads,"  and  soon  found  themselves  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  in  Squire  Hill's  Court.  The 
counsel  for  defendant  staved  off  the  trial  until  the 
Court  refused  to  further  postpone.  Finding  the 
case  making  against  him,  he  finally  made  a  prop- 
osition to  treat  the  croicd  (a  score  or  more),  if  the 
Court  would  only  adjourn  until  one  o'clock  p.m. 
This  proved  a  clincher.  The  Court  surveyed  the 
crowd  in  the  room,  and  anticipated  the  number  of 
dimes  that  would  find  their  way  into  his  pocket  in 
case  of  adjournment,  and  remarked  that  "it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Court  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
law  in  cases  of  the  present  kind,  and,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  it  was  best  to  adjourn  un- 
til one  o'clock  p.m."  Thereupon  the  Court  ad- 
journed, and  when  deponent  left,  the  counsel  for  de- 
fendant was  paying  for  some  twenty  drinks  of  the 
Court's  best  brandv. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 
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"Captain  Brown  was  one  of  our  most  respected 
citizens  of  a  former  generation.  In  his  family  lived 
Sim  Chappel,  a  sort  of  half-witted,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  our  old 
farmers'  kitchens,  and  whose  principal  business  ap- 
pears to  be  to  do  chores  and  drink  cider.  Sim  was 
not  exactly  a  '  natural,'  but  sufficiently  shallow,  with 
a  very  slight  touch  of  shrewdness,  to  be  quite  amus- 
ing at  times. 

"  On  one  occasion  Sim  got  dreadfully  mad  at 
something  or  somebody,  and  declared  positively  that 
he  would  drown  himself,  and  made  off  for  the  river, 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  apparently  for  that 
purpose.  Not  knowing  what  the  fellow  might  do, 
Captain  Brown  told  one  of  the  boys  to  follow  him 
and  watch  his  motions.  The  lad  took  a  circuit  and 
arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  soon  after  Sim  did, 
and  concealed  himself  among  some  bushes  where  he 
could  observe  him  unperceived.  Sim  stripped  and 
waded  in  until  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin,  when 
under  he  went.  After  holding  his  breath  as  long  as 
he  well  could,  up  he  popped,  puffing  and  blowing 
like  a  porpoise.  But  he  was  not  to  give  it  up  so ; 
he  made  three  several  and  determined  efforts,  but  it 
was  no  go.  His  temper  had  probably  by  this  time 
cooled  down  considerably,  and  he  made  for  the  bank 
and  commenced  dressing.  The  youngster  who  had 
been  watching  his  manoeuvres,  ready  to  split  with 
laughter  at  his  comical  attempts  to  drown,  now 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  as  much  gravity  as 
he  could  command,  said : 

"  '  Sim,  why  did  you  not  keep  your  head  under  and 
drown  yourself?' 

"  '  W-whyf  said  Sim,  his  teeth  chattering  with 
cold,  1 1  couldn't  breathe."" 


1  There  is  bread  enough  in  my  Father's  house,  and 
to  spare,'  and,  as  he  made  a  slight  pause,  Truman 
jumped  up,  and  said  ;  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  I 
never  had  half  enough  when  I  lived  there.' " 


"I  used  to  know  an  attorney  who  was  hard  on 
witnesses,  but  he  met  his  match  in,  and  received  an 
addition  to  his  name  from,  a  testy  young  lady  whom 
he  was  cross-examining.  She  had  answered  his 
questions  in  a  way  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to 
him,  and  finally,  his  wrath  being  up,  the  following 
short  dialogue  took  place  by  way  of  episode  : 

' '  Attorney.  '  Young  woman,  there's  brass  enough 
in  your  face  to  make  a  five-gallon  kettle.' 

"  Witness.  '  And  sap  enough  in  vour  head  to  fill 
it,  Mr.  L .' 

"  Though  a  wiser  if  not  a  sadder  man  after  this, 
he  could  not  be  '  in  his  own  country'  any  thing  but 

'  Sap-head  L ;'  and  while  he  lived  was  a  living 

contradiction  of  the  saying  '  There's  nothing  in  a 
name.' " 


"  Captain  Brown  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
plain-spoken  to  friend  or  foe.  That  was  a  good  re- 
buke wh'ch  he  administered  to  one  of  his  former 

neighbors.     Mr.  C ,  who  we  believe  was  not  one 

of  the  most  peaceable  men  in  the  world,  moved  '  up 
country,'  which  then  meant  somewhere  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  After  a  while  he  came  back  to  visit 
his  old  friends,  and  called  on  Captain  Brown.  Of 
course  the  Captain  ask^d  him  how  he  liked  the 
country,  etc.  'Oh,'  said  Mr.  C ,  'great  coun- 
try, good  land,  every  thing  right  except  the  neigh- 
bors, which  I  don't  like.'  After  a  year  or  two  he 
came  down  again,  and,  as  before,  called  on  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Captain  B.,  '  I  understand  you  have 
moved  again  since  you  were  down  before ;  how  do 
you  like  your  new  location  ?' 

"But  it  was  the  same  old  story.      'The  fact  is,' 

said  Mr.  C ,  '  I  like  it  first-rate  except  one  thing : 

I  have  got  into  a  dreadful  bad  neighborhood,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  move  again.' 

"  The  Captain  gave  him  a  significant  look,  and 

said :    '  Friend  C ,  when  you  move,  don't  you 

take  one  of  the  neighbors  along  with  you !' " 

"Speaking  of  underwitted  people  (who,  by-the- 
by,  have  hardly  received  their  share  of  attention  in 
the  Drawer),  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  same  sort  with  Sim  Chappel,  who,  though  not 
so  bright,  was  a  great  glutton.  On  one  occasion 
Truman  was  at  a  meeting  where  the  son  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  was  the  preacher. 
It  was  said  that  this  man  did  not  always  give  Tru- 
man enough  to  eat  to  satisfy  his  enormous  appetite. 
The  preacher,  in  exhorting  all  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  heavenly  bountv,  made  use  of  the  expression, 
Vol.  XVIII.— No.  108.— 3  H* 


The  Academy  of  Music  was  so  thronged  on  Sun- 
day evening  last  that  old  Mr.  Slowtoes,  who  was 
late  and  could  not  get  in,  said,  as  he  went  away  in 
a  pet :  "If  ever}'  body  don't  go  an  hour  before  any 
body  else  does  there  can't  nobody  get  in!"  Mr. 
Slowtoes  says  that  he  is  going  to  try  again  next 
Sunday. 

Miss  Jones  has  been  a  very  faithful  teacher  in  one 
of  the  schools,  and  endeared  herself  to  the  pupils,  who 
wept  much  when  she  told  them  that  she  had  accept- 
ed an  offer  to  go  off  to  the  poor  heathen  as  a  mission- 
ary. She  then  added  that  she  was  much  distressed 
by  the  thought  of  her  unfaithfulness  to  them,  and 
how  much  they  might  suffer  when  she  and  they 
came  to  give  account.  At  these  words  she  burst 
into  tears  herself;  when  one  of  the  girls  came  to  her 
relief,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Miss  Jones,  don't  cry !  I 
won't  tell  of  you ;  and  there  won't  any  of  the  girls 
tell  of  you ! — -don't  cry,  Miss  Jones !" 


Passing  along  the  street  a  few  days  ago,  we  ob- 
served in  the  window  of  a  partially  vacant  house  the 
following  notice :  "  The  upper  part  of  this  House 
to  Let,  containing  3  rooms,  a  cellar,  kitchen,  and  a 
back-yard!" 

Old  Dr.  Cook,  of  Albany,  in  a  flaming  adver- 
tisement, speaking  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  and 
his  powers,  says:  "There  is  no  part  of  this  coun- 
try where  people  do  not  reside  whom  he  has  not 
cured." 

Colonel  Thompson  was  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
The  Colonel  was  like  Zaccheus,  who  climbed  a  tree 
his  Lord  to  see;  he  was  short  of  stature,  though 
broad  enough  to  make  up  for  loss  of  lengthitude. 
He  asked  a  neighbor,  who  had  always  been  on  the 
other  side  of  politics,  to  vote  for  him. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  said  Jenks,  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion. "Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  vote  for  a 
Syphax  ?" 

"A  Syphax!"  gasped  the  Colonel;  "pray,  Mr. 
Jenks,  what  is  a  Syphax  ?" 

"Syphax,  you  icknorameous  fool,"  roared  Mr. 
Jenks,  "is  a  thing  too  big  for  a  monkey,  and  not 
big  enough  for  a  man !" 

The  farmers  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey, 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  cattle,  clubbed 
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together  to  buy  an  imported  bull  bearing  the  name 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany was  Mr.  John  Bedford,  a  large  farmer  but  a 
small  scholar ;  very  full  of  wind,  and  little  wit.  One 
of  his  neighbors  paid  him  his  share,  and  Mr.  Bedford 
gave  his  receipt  as  follows : 

"  Received  of  James  Smith  fifty  dollars  for  his  share  of 
the  bull  John  Bedford." 

Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  the  receipt  ought  to  in- 
clude the  name  of  the  bull ;  whereupon  Mr.  Bedford 
said  he  would  fix  it,  and  taking  the  pen  added  the 
name,  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

"  Received  of  James  Smith  fifty  dollars  for  his  share  of 
the  bull  John  Bedford. 

"Napoleon  Bonaparte." 


Bob  Pine  was  fond  of  drink,  and  often  sat  it  out 
to  a  late  hour  with  his  boon  companions  in  the  bar- 
room. One  night  it  was  agreed  that  each  man  should 
make  a  rhyme  or  treat  the  company.  Bob  had  no 
money  left,  and  never  had  any  wit ;  to  rhyme  or  to 
treat  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and  Bob  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  must  go  home.  Home 
he  went;  and  as  he  entered  the  door  his  loving 
spouse  exclaimed, 

"Here  comes  Bob  Pine, 
As  drunk  as  a  swine!" 

"  Just  the  thing !  thank'ee,  dear!"  said  Bob;  and, 
returning  with  all  haste,  he  burst  in  upon  the  guz- 
zlers, crying  out, 

"Here  comes  Bob  Pine, 
As  drunk  as  a  pig."" 

And  that  was  as  near  to  a  rhyme  as  Bob  could 
make  it.  He  went  back  again  to  get  his  wife  to 
help  him  out ;  but  she  preferred  to  help  him  in,  and 
keep  him  there. 

An  English  parish  church  clerk  gives  the  follow- 
ing Notice,  "That  no  person  is  to  be  buried  in  this 
church-yard  except  those  living  in  the  parish ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  buried  are  desired  to  apply  to 
the  parish-clerk!" 

Veiily  it  is  hardly  fair  to  doubt  that  Balaam's  ass 
spoke  like  a  man,  when  so  many  men  speak  like  asses. 


Johnny,  that  smart  little  Philadelphia  boy,  was 
walking  down  Chestnut  Street  with  his  father,  and 
seeing  a  strange  sort  of  machine  at  the  door  of  a 
store,  inquired  of  his  father, 

"What  is  that  for?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  kr  -  w." 

"I  guess  I  do,"  said  Johnny. 

' '  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  for  ?"  asked  his 
father. 

"Why,"  said  Master  Johnnv,  "I  guess  it's  for 
sale!" 

"  Our  Jim  was  only  three  years  old.  A  colored 
barber  was  sent  for  to  shave  Jim's  uncle,  who  was 
sick.  Jim  hated  niggers,  as  he  called  them.  We 
knew  that  our  poor  colored  brother  would  have  rath- 
er a  hard  time  if  we  did  not  give  some  wise  and 
wholesome  advice  to  our  little  three-year-old  pre- 
vious to  his  coming ;  so,  taking  him  aside,  we  said : 

' ' '  Georgie,  there  is  a  colored  gentleman  coming  to 
shave  Uncle  William  to-day,  and  you  may  go  and 
see  him  if  you  will  not  call  him  a  nigger,  for  he  isn't ; 
he  is  a  colored  gentleman.  Now,  you  won't  call  him 
a  nigger,  will  vou  ?' 

«'JVo,  MarmP 

"  Thus  our  fears  were  at  an  end ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  our  worthy  friend  came.     Georgie 


watched  him  very  closely,  and  seemed  evidently  to 
be  in  something  of  a  'brown  study.'  At  length, 
going  up  quite  near  him,  he  gave  one  very  scrutiniz- 
ing glance,  and  said : 

"  'Look  here!  you  ain't  a  nigger,  are  you?  you  are 
a  colored  gentleman ;  but  you  look  like  a  nigger,  pre- 


"  This  was  too  much  for  black  or  white  to  endure, 
and  our  colored  friend  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  as 
much  as  any  of  us. 

"  Coming  home  from  school  a  few  days  since,  he 
says,  '  Well,  mother,  I  cain't  study,  it's  no  use  to  try ; 
for  the  girls  keep  looking  at  me  all  the  time.'  His 
mother  says,  '  You  shouldn't  look  at  them,  then  they 
won't  trouble  you.'  'Ah!'  said  he,  'but  how  can  a 
fellow  help  it  V  " 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  lost  in  New  York.  He  had 
walked  from  his  hotel  into  the  city,  and  had  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  the  house  at  which  he  stopped.  In 
his  distress  he  stopped  a  citizen  and  made  known  his 
trouble. 

"  Can't  }'Ou  recall  the  name  of  the  landlord,  or 
some  one  about  the  house  ?" 

"Oh  yes!"  said  he,  "now  you  speak  of  it;  it's 
Nichols — S.  T.  Nichols — I  saw  the  name  over  the 
door!" 

The  good  citizen  sent  him  back  to  the  "St.  Nich- 
olas." 


"Father,"  said  a  young  lisper  of  some  three  or 
four  summers,  "when  wath  the  Flood?" 

"Oh,  my  son,"  replied  the  parent,  "that  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago." 

"Wath  we  alive  then?"  persisted  the  anxious 
inquirer. 

"No,  dear,"  was  the  reply;  "  the  Flood  we  read 
of  in  the  Bible  happened  many  thousand  vears 
ago." 

"Well,  now,"  rejoined  the  boy,  in  great  disgust, 
' '  Thath's  too  bad !  I  thought  Tom  Madigan  [another 
youngster  of  the  same  age]  wath  fibbin'.  He  thaid 
to  me  thith  mornin'  that  he  wath  there  then,  and 
waded  through  /" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  A was  more  eminent  in  his 

day  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  than  the 
force  of  his  logic.  At  one  time  he  was  preaching  on 
' '  the  Ministry  of  Angels,  "  and  in  the  peroration  he 
suddenly  observed,  "I  hear  a  whisper!"  The 
change  of  tone  started  the  deacon,  who  sat  below, 
from  a  drowsy  mood,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
spoke  :  u  I  guess  it  is  the  boys  in  the  gallery!" 


A  clerk  in  a  country  store  sends  a  verbatim  copy 
of  an  order  received  by  him  : 

"  one  pair  of  3  inch  Buts  that  opens  in  the  senter  sow 
that  the  dore  can  Bee  un  hung  without  taking  the  schroose 

out." 


A  copy  of  a  notice  found  stuck  up  on  a  tree  in 
Gonzales  County,  Texas : 

"NOT  AS. 

"Took  upe  buy  the  untersin  on  dentin  Creake.  six  mils 
est  of  heer,  a  ba  mar  and  coult.  mar  abut  six  yers  ole.  wifh 
both  hine  lages  whit  upe  to  the  hox.  one  for  lage  whit  to 
the  nee.  sum  whit  on  the  writ  syed.  whit  on  the  four  hed 
extens  done  the  knows,  and  whit  spottes  on  the  lions." 


Mr.  Jones  writes  to  a  friend,  and  closes  by  say- 
ing :  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  wife  is 
recovering  slowly." 


ftaAm  fur  #tej< 


Furnished  ly  Mr.  G.  Bkodie,  300   Caml  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voiot 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


i'lGCBE   1.— PfiOMENADE  DkESS. 
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Figure  2. — Ficiiu. 


THE  season  requires  that  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  out-door  costumes.     From  among 
many  novelties  adapted  for  the  carriage  or  the  prom- 
enade we  select  one  for  illustration,  the  gracefulness 
of  which  will  commend  it  to  general  favor.     The 
Pardessus  is  composed  of  black  taffeta  and  lace, 
trimmed  with  rich  passamenterie  and  tassels.    It  has 
a  hood,  which  is  fringed,  as  is  also  the  bottom  of  the 
garment.     Another  novelty  is  composed  of  applique 
lace,  with  two  lace  flounces,  the  lower  one  being 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  one  which  we  have  illustrated. 
— The  Dress  is  of  organdie,  with  half-high  corsage, 
cut  square  in  the  neck,  and  round  waist ;   double 
skirt,  Odalisque  sleeves,  and  puffed  under-sleeves. — 
The  Bonnet  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  j 
engraving  opposite.      Our  modistes  would  seem  to  i 
have  tasked  their  inventive  genius  to  produce  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  Bonnets  which  they  pre-  | 
sent  for  the  admiration  of  their  patrons — and,  we  j 
fear  —  the  consternation  of  husbands  and  fathers,  j 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  in  the  opposite  engraving 
we  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  give  a  hint  of  the  j 
gossamer-like  structures  reared  by  the  art  of  the  j 
milliner. 

The  Fichu  at  the  head  of  this  page  is  an  exceed-  j 
ingly  tasteful  combination  of  lace  and  ribbon.  The  I 
heading  of  the  lace  is  a  rose-colored  reversed  box-  i 
plaiting  ;  the  border  of  the  fichu  is  of  pink  transpar- 
ent. It  has  a  series  of  na>uds  of  rose-colored  ribbon,  I 
ending  in  floats,  which  traverse  the  body.  I 


Figure  3. — Bonnet. 


